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" Ml im IN* iinA-'i: *'»! t 


li tlw* pfi^t iiUTi'iiSf aiul 
iunonut of ciiiiu* in tin* liritMi 
Im* .'il*'m* roii^iilurnl. it iinHt alloi*! 
^Miaiiuls I'oi’ tin* la*)"! inrlanchoh- foro-* 

hu^lintT". AVlnai '\i‘ rrnilkTt tli.it 
>itu‘«* tin* yi-ar ixo.*,, that i'-, iluriuj: a 
jH«rio(l ot lV'^.s Ilian h»rtN yoaix. in tin; 
c'tiuix* oT ^\liirli jM»|iiiiatioii Iia> a»l- 
vanrad alM»iit -ixtwlivo /nr nnf in 
(in-at Britain and Inland, t-niin* in 
Lnul.nul iia*' iin lv.lM•d^*■^«‘ll hundred 
]iei’ rent, in Ireland ahmit eiu^ht Imii- 
dri'd jMTeeul. and in N’oilaiid :iho\t‘ 
tJtn r thoustnn! >i t IiuikIi t </ /n r vrnt : * 
it i.-' diflieult to ^avMh.it de.'-tineil 
to l»e the ulrimat*' I'ati* ol a «*«nintryiii 
which till* |»ntares., ,il' ieke*lne.-‘- U 
soinin h more rapid than fin* inerease 
of the nninber*'ol the pe*»j)le. X(.»ris 
the alanninj: nature of the pro>peet 
diininivln’d hy tin* relleetioii. that this 
ji’'loiii.''liiii^^ iiKTea*=e in Imiiiait depra- 
'sity liU" taken iihiec diirin;^ a j)eih»d 
of une\aui])led i»ro'>j>erit} and nnpre- 
eedenteil ppifrii".-!, duriii': \\lueh the 
prodin-e of the national industry li.ul 
tripled, and the lahouiv of the 1ms- 
liniidinan Ja'pl jiaee nith the vast 
increuM* in the im]ml.ation they ^^ere 
to feed — in hieli the British eiii])iiv 
t arritMl its vielorimis arms into every 
(piarter of the ;,dohe, and colonies 
sprang n]> on all ^^i[l| niiliocird- 
of rajiidity — in which a hnndroti thon- 
.sand enii^fraiits cauit* ultimately tomi- 
^*rate every year from the jiartmt state 
into the new re^rinns comiuered by its 
arms, or diseovered by its adventure. 
If tlii.s is the profj^ivss of crime diirinjx 


the days of its prosperity, what is it 
likely to hecoine in those of its de- 
tliue, nheii tliis jirodigious vent for 
^llperfllllUl^ numbers has come to be 
yi a iJTival uiea.''ure ’ closed, and this 
nnheard-of wealth and prosperity has 
eea'*ed to jiladden the laud? 

Uo di-Heovi*!* to nliat causes this 
extraordinary inerease of erime is U) 
lie anrihed, \>e must Hrst examine 
the loealities inn Inch it has princi- 
pally arisen, and (‘luleavour to aseer- 
tain ANlielher it is to la- found ehietly 
in the afp^ieultiiral, pastoral, or ina- 
inifaetnrin*: districts. We must then 
e*m.sid**r the condition of the labour- 
ing' ela-^C", ami the means provided 
!*n*estrain them in tlie (juarlers where 
the jiro^rress of.erinu* has been mo^t 
ahinnin}r: and impiire whether the 
existin<r evils are liisnrinouiitable ami 
unavoidable, or Inn e tirisi'ii from the 
supineiie>s, llie errors, and the .sel- 
fn^hiiCNS of man. The imjnirv is one 
of the most intevo'.tiiifr nhieh can 
occupy the thoughts of the far-seciiig 
and humane; f<»r it imolves the tem- 
poral and ♦‘terinil Avelfare of millions 
of tiieirfelloW'-ereatnrea ; — it may well 
arrest the attention of the selfish, and 
divert for a fen minutes the proHigato 
from their ]>ur.«niits; for on it dejiends 
nliether tj^o darling wealth of tlio 
tbrnier is to be pr(*sc*rvcd or destroyed, 
aii^l tlio e.xcitiiig oujoyment.s of* the 
otlier aiTested or .suffered to con- 
tiiiuo. • 

To elucidate the first of these tpios- 
tions, Ave .subjoin a table, compiled 


■*’' S<*t* No. p, V^ol. Iv. 

VOL. LVI. NO. < * * A 


2 ’ Causes ofi^ic Increase of Crinu'. [»Tnly, 


I'rOBi the rarliamentary rf turns, ex- 
hibiting the progress of serious crime 
in the principal comities, agrieiiltm-al, 
pastoral, and manufaeturiu;:, of tiie 
empire, during the last, fifteen years. 
We are imwilliiig t<) load (uir pages 
v ^h and are nell anafe liow' 

distastciiil tiioy are to a large ela^s of 
readers; and if tliose re'-idi'.* ^\ere a.** 
familiar to otlior^ as tluy are our- 
selves, Me sluudd be'too lia]»py to 
take tlioin for granted, a> liu'v do tii '.t 
priiieijile.^ in tin- 1 foliar of ('oiiinions, 
and pi'oeeetl ai oiiee to the means ^»f 
remedy. iJut the faets on thU >nhjeet 
liave been so often inisreiiresentiMl liy 
]>arty or \m*judiee, and are in them- 
selves so gtaier.illy unknown, tliai it 
is mdis]H‘U>able to lay a foundation in 
authentie intbrniation before jiroci-ed- 
ing further in the impiirv . 'I'Ue great- 
est dillieulry Mliit’h tln»>e ]ira*-ti<*all\ 
acqnairilfd with tin* Mibjeet i‘X])eneii(e 
ill such an investigation, is i«» maky 
people belicMe their stateimaits, oven 
■when founded on the most e\teusi>e 
jiractical knowledge, •>!* the ino>t a* - 
enrato .rtatistical iinpiiry. There is 
such a j»rodigiou.s diHeiviiee bi'ineeil 
the condition of nuinkiud and the ])ro- 
gress of coiTUption in tlie agri* ultural 
or jiastoral, and mamifaet tiring or* 
deiisi-ly jieo]>le<l di>tn<‘ts, that iho^e 
accusloined to tlie furinerMill not be- 
lieve any .siatomeuts made regarding 
the latter. Tliey say they are in- 
credible or exaggerated ; that the 
persons who make them are tttes 
monL'es ; that tlieir ideas are very 
vague, and their suggistioiis utterly 
unworthy the considt*ratioii cither of 
men of sense or of go\ eniineut. With 
such dcjdorable illusions does igno- 


rance reprl the suggestions of know - 
ledge; tlu‘ory, of exiierieiicc ; stdfisli- 
iiess, of i>Iniaiithro]>y ; cowardice, of 
resolution, ''riiiis nothing whatever 
b done to remedy or avert liu* exist- 
ing evils . tlie diMrit ismd (‘lulangered 
tiiiiie ns line man to resist any attem]>t 
to form a general sy-iem for the alle- 
viation of ndserv or dlmimuion of 
crime in those that an*, ami the ])re- 
jioiideraniM* of the unoiidaiigered dis- 
II lets in the Irgislalnn* giv thrin the 
mean-' of ftfi ctually doing so. 'Phe 
evil'* in the endangered di-lriet^ an* 
such, that it is univerNally tcU they 
are bevond tlie leacli of Um al n'liieily 
nr alleviation, 'riiii-', lniwuii the 
two. notliiiig whairvt-r i- d"Ur to ar- 
rest, or guard again-'!, the exi.-iiiig or 
iiiipendmg e\ ils. Meanw bile, de-'lil u- 
tioii, ]»rofligaev, seiisualirvx ami crime, 
ailvam-i* with mdu-.ird-of rajiidilv in 
^lie maiiufafniring •li-'iii'ets. and the 
dangerous ela^^.-s ilu-re ma^-rd toge- 
ther c‘oml>iiii‘ c\ cry three »»r four years 
111 'some gi-neral "trike or alarming 
iusurreeiiou, whieli. while it la-Jts, 
e\<ite" universal terror, and is sue- 
i-eeded, w heji snpj»n*"sed, by the same 
deplorahh- svsiem ol "npiiieiie-"-, self- 
i'-hne-^s, ami infatuation. 

Tin* t.dde in llu* note exhibit" the 
number of eoinuntmenls b»r .seriniis 
olleiiees, with the population ol eaeh, 
oY eight eoimties — ]iasroral, agricidru- 
rsil, and inamifacluriiig — in (ire.it Irri- 
tant during the year 1 sil AVe take 
tin* riduru.s fnr tliat year, both br-i ause 
it was the year in wliuh the ceu.sus 
was taken, and lu*canse the ,<uecee(ling 
year, 18 Ig, being the yetir of the 
great outbreak in Kiigiand, and violent 
.s’^rike in Scotland, the figures, IhjiIi in 


* Table showing the niiiuber of euminitmenl.s Ibr si-nous enmos. and population, 
n the year 1841, in the uiider-inenttoned .•minties nf (ireat llpitaiii; — 

I. — r.vsroKAi., 


• 

Nomos of Counties. 

Population 
in 1S41. 

• 

CumniitJiu-nti 
for serioub crime 
fti 1H41. 

Troiiortion of 
coniniJtnicntH 
to population. 

CuiniierJand, 

1 78, <m 


J 

ill 

1,194 

Derby, . . . 

1*72.21 7 

277 

J 

in 

!)04 

•Anglesey. . 

r.o,Hpi 

13 

1 

in 

3,900 

Carnarvon, 

81,093 

33 

1 

in 

2,452 

Invomess-shirf, 

97,799 1 

100 

1 

in 

915 

Selkirk.shire, . 


4 

1 

in 

1,990 

Arjrylesliire, • . 

97,371 

9G 

1 

in 

],oie 

Total, . 

78.1,399 * 

080 

1 in 1,163 1 







that and the pucci'CMliiif; y<*ar, may be 
sujjposod to cxliibit a morcnuravour- 
able re'>Mlt for the i)i;uiufa< turiii;^ dis- 
trict'^ tliMii a fair a\rnim' (A' years. 
I'rom Ihi'i table, it apiM'ars lliat the 
vast prcjioaderaiiee of crime is to be 
h)mid ill lh(‘ maimfiicturin;^ or deiiM'ly- 
]K‘oj)led di<lrii‘l>, and lliaL t^e jiro- 
jiortioii per cent of coiimrilmeiit^ 
which they e\hibit, as comjiared with 
llie ptipiilation, ]< o'mer.illA three, 
often fi\e liine-i, nliat ajipears in 
the pinvly a^^n-ii'iiltural and pa-toral 
di-trict'^. 'I’lie ( oinji.iratiM* criini- 
niiily I'f tlie a.iTiciiltui al, mamtfae- 
^nlill^^ and pa't<iral di'tncl*i i^ not 
to be con-itl<‘r'‘d a- art Mrat«-lv iiiea- 
siired by tlie-e n'tnrn^, becan''e >(* 
man\ of the atfri''nlt nral eoniitie<, e>- 
peciaiiy in Jbiudand. are ev>t>read 
\»ith to;Mi'* ami niannfaetoric^ or eol- 
lierie-. 'riin^ Ki iit and shrop*,liirc 
are* jii'ily c-la-'M'd with a;irienltnral 
Miuntii'^. thoiiirh ]Mri giftin' tonner i'* 
in fact a '■uburlMit London, and of the 
lattu* oser^pread vitl; di niorali/in;x 
e<Kd iniin“-. 'rin- ditin' uant <d’ any 
]>i*li.- loli'v' ill roiiu' of the ;rreate-t 


8 

inaiiufactnrlng comities, as Lanark- 
shire, by permitting nineteen -twen- 
tieths of the crime to go unpunished, 
exhibits a far h*.*'S amount of crimi- 
nality than would be brought to light 
under ik more Aigilant system. But 
still there is enough in this to 

attrai t serious am^ instructive atten- 
tion. ll ajijiears that the average of 
seven j)a>toraU counties exhibits an 
axcrageof 1 commitment for serious 
offences out of Iloo souls; of eight 
counties, partly agricultural and partly 
manufacturing, of 1 in 0^2 : and of 
eiglit maniifactiinng and mining, of 1 
in 47b I And the dilfereric(‘ between 
indi\idiial counties is still more re- 
m;iikabJ(*, evjiccially ivlicn counties 
]mrcly agricidlural or pastoral can be 
coiu]»ared itli tlios(‘ tor the nio.st part 
ninniifacturing or mining. 4’iius the 
j*n»|>ortiou of coininitment for serious 
crime in the pa>t«)iMl counties of 
• Anglesey. i< 1 in bOoO 

('arnarvon. 1 in ^402 

Selkirk, 1 ill l‘il)0 

('umberlaiid, 1 in ll!i4 

In the luirely agricultural counties of 


<f nj'fhc Tnrren^p^f 


lL--\o 

:i» M n n \i. 

VNl) NlAXITAril 

iiisa. 

N mn*s i*t’ \ vUititu'H 

Hi isii. 

ConiniUrnciits 
, lor fsvrjouB mine 
in IMl. 

Troptirtion of 
cotnniiitncntH 
to population. 

Nlii opshii-i'. 

gNJMMy 

; 410 

1 ill 374 

Kent, . . . 


! bO-J 

1 in 309 

Norfolk, . . 

niMM-i 

1 060 

1 in 31S 

INscn, ... I 

i :iibP7f» 

i 

1 in 333 

\<»rlliitnilier]{in(l. j 


: 220 

1 in 1,1 1K; 

r.ast Ijotliiaii, . 1 

SSI ; 

: ;t8 

1 in 994 

Pertlwhin*. 


i no 

1 1 in 1,181 

.Mienleeii.shin', 

iy2,:ks7 

i 92 

j 1 in 2,080 

'I’otnl, . 

lM(io,‘Mi<» 

3,103 i 

j 1 ill 082 


111 . — ^lANUFAt.Tl'Itl.Nt; AXI> MlXlXO. 


... 

Xnincs of Count io». 

Popul.'ition 

11) 1S4i. 

Commitments 
for Horious oninr 
ill 1S41. 

Proportion of 
rommitniiMits 
«to population. 

Middlesex, , , 

1,370,030 

3,380 

• 1 

in 

43.9 

Laneashin*, 

J,007»934 

8,987 . 

1 

in 

418 

Staffordshire, . 

310.304 

1,0.39 

1 

in 

482 

Yorksliire, . , 

1,301,480 

• 1,893 

1 

in 

839 

Glamorganslure, 

171,188 

189 

1 

in 

909 

Lauarksiiiro, 

1 420,972 

313 • 

1 

in 

832 ' 

Uonfrewshire, 

15.3,072 

303 

1 

in 

3<i6 

Forfarshire, 

1 1 70,320 

333 « 

1 

in 

512 

• Total, . 

i 0,209,426 

12,067 

1 

in 



— Portbr’s Pari, Ta^es, 1841 , 163 ; dhd C 4 wut 1841 




Citliftt'it of the Jnrreast nj [.Iiilv, 


Abordoousliire, i*; l^in 208«; 
East -Lothian, I in 9li4 
^Corthumbeiiaud, ] in HOG 
Pertlisliiiv, I in 1 1?<1 

Whilo in tlie jiroaf* inannhuturin*,' 
or mining counties ol‘ 

is 1 in 4 is 

Stj!flrord>hirc, 1 in -lSi> 

iVIiihllcst'v, 1 in m 

yurk.''hiir, 1 in 


l^anarlisliiiv, i ins;»J^ 

Kcnlivwshirf, 1 in ;)o(; 
riirtluT, tliL* stalisitical returns of 
mine (lrinon«itrat('. not only that '•uch 
is tin* jneanit .stuff of criiui' m tho 
il(‘HM‘!y ]>(*oph'<l ami nniiiiifaciiiriiig 
iii>lrii‘ts. conip.in'il to vh.it obtain.'* 
in tlic^a^jrii iiUinal or jiasior.il, but 
that till' loinlciH v of inattci> is .still 
v«»rsc;f ami that. L'n*ai as has hi oti 


* L.anark shire liua no j>t»Iit o C‘\ooj)t in (ihisgmv, nr its sorimis rnnir w ouUl bo 
about 1 ill 4 tiO, or li.'a). 

f Tablo. hliovini; the omiparatixi* jxijmhititin. anil cminniit.'ils for .serious crinu'. 
In tin* uiulur-mentioiu'd counties, in the \ears 1821, ls:;i, ami 1841. 


1. — r vsion.M . 




JSl’l. 

l,v; 

1. 

J-'tl, 



roi*. 

Owni. 

1**1. 

I 'Ml. 

iv-r. 

( oin 

Ciinil)prlii*ul, 



k'‘‘ 

If!;) (isi 

74 

l7S.o.is 

I.M 

Derhv, . . 


. . 2i:h:{:;:{ 

JM.", 

2:*7,n7'* 

2' » J 

272.2 1 7 

277‘ 

Ani^lesev, 


, . 4.>.^t2.< 

1(1 

•IS .'{-j:. 


.'.o.sol 

18 

Cariian on, . 



12 

Oli.lds 

:so 

s 1.^08 

:;8 

JijM'ruo.ss. 


. . boj.-.T 


b-l 7'*7 

.8.’* 

97.7.O0 

loo 

Selkirk, . . 


. . t>.G.j7 


(• 

2 

7.000 

4 

Arg>le, . . 




i(Ht.j)7;t 

41 

o7.:;2i 



11. 

Aonit’l I.M KAI. AM> M \.S I I \< 

il KIS),. 




Ib-M.* 

j^jj 


Ibll. 



I’op. 

Corn 

IS.J.. 

I iiin 


( <*Ul, 

Shrojehiro, . 
Kent, . . . 


. , 2uG,iri:4 

LMl 

222 i I.'IS 


239.048 

410 


. . 42G,bH» 

4n2 

4711,1 .v» 

040 

.“.4S..8;!7 

002 

Norfolk, . 


;;44.:4<:s 

:k'.G 

:{})iM»'»4 


412.004 

(>(•0 

Lssex. . . 


. « 2«.0.4*24 

;in:{ 

:tl7..'>o7 

007 

.844.070 

ot: 

i Northuniberlaiul, 


. 7n 

2’*2 1/ J 2 

JOS 

2.'*0.27S 

22(J 

r.ast Lothian, 


. . :k-i.i27 

; ... 



.87,,HS0 

.88 

Perthshire, . 



... 

1 42.S!>4 

140 

1.87,800 

110 

Aberdeenshire 


, . ] 

1 


I77C..-.7 

101 

I02..8S7 

92 



HI. — Mam'Facii i:ini 

\NJ» J^IlMNU. 





j 1X21. 

iNllI 


1 



! Fop. 

Colli, 

J’OJf. 

Cnin. 

Top. 

Coin. 

Middlesex, . 


• 

, 1.144, r.3i 

2,48<» 

L:k"*8.;i;to 

:l.-.i4 

1 ,.'70.ti.80 

.8..-.Sti 

Lancashire, . 



1,7 10 

L;k‘50.8.",4 

•J..8.-.2 

1 007, 0.>] 

3,987 

Staffordshire, 


, . 

8<H,274 

;i74 

4 10,.-, 1 2 

0 44 

r.io..’i04i Lo.-.y 1 

Vorksliire, \V. 

U. 

7.»r 


1,270 

1,L'4,I11 

1,895 

Glamorgan, . 


. . .. iGi,7:;7 

28 

120,012 

132 

171,188 

189 

Lanark, . . 


. . 244,ri87 

... 

.810,849 

470 

420,972 

.513 

Renfrew, . . 


.* . 112.I7.'1 

... 

1:1.8,44.8 

20o 

15.8,072 

r.0.5 

Forfar, . . 

* 

• 

. . i!:i,4:4o 

— j 

139,000; 

1 

124 

17()..V2() 



'-Poif TJm’j' J*fnl ’J ah'eSf uw</ J^ll. 






lhJ44.1 • (uusis of ^ic IncrefJtkc of 5 


the iiierejwc of population (luriiig the 
last thirty years in the niamificturiiig 
and densely i)e(»pled distrirts, the pro- 
grc'js of (Time has been still giTater 
and more alarming. From tin* in- 
.strurii\c and cnrioiis tables b(‘l(m', 
eonslnieted from the erimimil return-*, 
given in /\}rfn\s Porliainmtag/ Toh/rs^ 
and the return^ of the (-eiiMis taken 
in l.s:>l, Im;) 1, and 1811^ it aj»j>ear.s, 
that while in some of the pnri-ly 
j)astoial eoimlies, such as S(‘lkirk and 
Angle-JeN , crime has remain(‘d during 
the last twenty \cars ne.irh .station- 
ary. and in some of tlie purely agri- 
cultural, '^uch as J*erth and Aberdeen, 
it has considiTabl\ flmunishtd, in the 
agrii-ultiiial aiid mining or iiianiif.ic- 
turiiig. such U' Shrojisliire and Kent, 
it ha** during the same period ; 

and in thr- manutaeturing and mining 
<listiiet>, *iu( h as Laueashire, Statlbid- 
shire. Yorkshire, and Keiifrew shire,* 
inoie than tiipUd in tlie -'ame time. 
It appears, from tin* same authentic 
sonree^ of inlormation, that the pro- 
gress of crime during the la^t twenty 
real’s has la‘en mueli more rapid in 
tln'iiianiifaeiuiing and deii'-ely p4*(»pled 
than in the siinjilN densely i>eopled 
districts; for in ^liddlesex, iluriiig tl»e 
la^l twenty years, population has 
advaneeil ainmt lifty jier cent, and 
serious (rime lias iiierea-'ed hi nearly 
the same pro]»ortion. Inn ing swelled 
from glsn to .'lol I ; whereas in Lan- 
cashire, during the same period, po- 
pulation has ad\aineil abo litty per 
couf, but serious crime lias consider- 
ably outre thim (/ou/tifii, Inning risen 
from 171b to 

Here, then, we are at length oiitirm 
ground in point of fact. Se\4Tal 
writers of the liberal sj Ii.m.1 A\ho had 
a jiartiality fur inanufaetnres, because 
their chief jiolitical su|)porlers were 
to be found among that class of .so- 
cu‘ty, have laboured hard to show that 
manufactures are iiowins detrimen- 
tal either to health or morals; and 
that the mortality and eriiue of the 
inaiiufacturing eouiities w en* in ne re- 
sjieet greater than those? of the ))aslo- 
ral or ngricultnral districts. The com- 
mon sense of maiikind has uniformly 
revolted against this absurdity, so 
completely eontrary to what experi- 
ence every where tells in a langimge 
not to be jnisnnderstood ; but it has 
now been completely di&provcd by the 


rarliaraciitary ndurns. The criminal 
statistics liave exposed this fallacy as 
completely, in reference to the diftcrent 
degrees of depravity in difterent parts 
of th(i emi)ire,as the registrar-gencrars 
returns have, in regard to the different 
degi’ces of salubrity in employments, 
and mortality in rural districts aiul 
iiiaiiufaeturiiig jilaees. Jt now di-^- 
tiiictly aj)])ears that crime is greatly 
mor(! prevalent in proportion to the 
iimnbers of the people in densely pco- 
l»hMl than thinly iijhabit(*d localities, 
and that it is making far more rapid 
jn-ogie^s in the former .situation than 
the latter. Statistics arc not to be 
desjused when they llnis, at once and 
deei.siv ely. dbjirove errors so assidu- 
ously .spread, maintained by writers 
of such resjKM'tabilitv , and snjiported 
by such largo and jiowcrtul bodies in 
the state. 

Nor can it bo urged with the slight- 
(ist degree of foundation, that this 
.superhu* criminality of the manufactu- 
ring and densely peopled districts is 
owing to a jiolico ft ace being more 
g(‘nerally established than in the agri- 
eultural or pastoral, and thus crinm 
being moie thoroughly detected in tlie 
l4>riiuT situation than the latter. For, 
•in the first i»la(‘e, in several of tho 
greatest maniifaclnring conn ties, jiar- 
ticularly Lanarkshire in Scotland, 
there no police at all ; and the cri- 
minal evtabli'ihmeiit is ju.-5t what it 
Avas lurty >eavs ago. In the next 
jilace, a police force is the consequcticc 
of a previous vast aecumulation oi 
(Time, and is nevm* e.>tablbhcd till tin? 
risk to life and insecurity to property 
had reiid(*red it unbearable. Leiiig 
always established by the voluntary 
* a-^se-'^.-'inent of the iuhabitants, nothing 
can be more certain than that it never 
can be called into existoiicc but by 
such an increase of crime as has 1 * 011 - 
dered it a matter of necessity. 

^Ve are far, however, from having 
approached the whole truth, if wc? 
have merely asctrtaiiied, upon authen- 
tic evideuctvtbat crime is greatly more 
prev'alent in the innnufactnring than 
thep rural districts. That will probably 
be generally conceded ; and the pre- 
ceding details have been given mei*ely 
to show the extent of the difference, 
and the rapid sfbps which it is taking. 
It is more material to inquire what 
are the causes of this $up(iiqr profl^ 
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of manufacturing to rural dis« 
tricts ; and whether it arises unavoid- 
ably from the nature of their respec- 
tive employments, or is in some degree 
witiiin the reach of human amendment 
w prevention. 

It is usual for persons who are not 
practically acquainted with the sub- 
'ect, to i*epreseut manufacturing oc- 
cupations as necessoiUy and inevi- 
tably hurtful to the liuinau mind. 
The crowding togcthci*, it is said, 
young persons, of diitereut sexes and 
in great numbers, in the hot atmo- 
spl^rc and damp occupations of facto- 
ries or mittos, is necessarily destruc- 
tive to morality, and ruinous to re- 
gularity of habit. The luxssions are 
excited by proximity of situation or 
indecent exposure ; intaut lal)our 
early cmaucq>ates the yoimg from 
parental control ; domestic .subordi- 
nation, the true foundation for so- 
cial virtue, is destroyed; the young 
exposed to temptation before” they 
have acquired strength to resist it ; 
and vice spreads the more (‘xteusive- 
ly from the veiy* magnitude of the 
establishments on which the manu- 
fftctnring greatness of the countiy de- 
pends. Such views are generally en- 
tertained by imters on the sociaf 
state of the country ; and being im- 
plicitly adopted by the bulk of the 
community, the nation has abandoned 
itself to a sort of despair on the sub- 
ject, and regarding manufacturing 


districts as the. necessary and una- 
voidable hotbed of crimes, strives only 
to prevent the spreading of the conta- 
gion into the ruiil parts of the country. 

Theiic is a certain degree) of troth 
in these observations; but they are 
much exaggerated, and it is not in 
these ca^cs that tlic principal soiiives 
of the profligacy of tlm manut'acturiug 
districts is to be found. 

The real cause of the demoraliza- 
tion of maDufactiiriiig towns is to be 
found, not in the uatim) of the em- 
ployment which the i»eople there re- 
ceive, so much as in the manner in 
which they are brought together, the 
mihappy prcvalenec of general strikes, 
and the prodigious mulriiude.s who 
arc cast down by the ordiuarv vicis- 
situdi^s of life, or the profligsicy of 
their parents, into a .situation of want, 
wTctchedneas, and desj>air. 

Consider how, during the hist half 
century, the people have been brought 
together in the great manufacturing 
districts of Kugiand and Scotland. 
So rapid has l>een the progii*ss of 
manufacturing iiidustiy during that 
period, that it has altogether out- 
stripped the powers of population 
in the di.striet.4 wlion* it was going 
forward, and occasioned a prodi- 
gious influx < 7 f jKir*ious from differ- 
ent and lUstaiit quarters, who have 
migrated from their ])ateiiial homes, 
and settled in the manufacturing dis. 
tricts, never to return.* Authentic 
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evidence proves, that not less than two 
mUliorn of i)ersons have, in this way, 
been transferred to the manufacturing 
counties of the north of England 
within the last forty years, chiefly 
from the agricultural counties of the 
south of that kingdom, or from Ire- 
land. Not less than three hu^'ed and 
iifty thousand persons have, auriug the 
same ]keriod, migrated into the two 
manufacturing counties of Lanark aiut 
Kenfrew alone, in Si'otland, chiefly 
from the S(*/Otch Highlands, or north 
of Ireland. No such astonishing 
migration of the humim species hi 
so short a time, and to settle on so 
small a spai'c, is on rec(»rd in the 
whole annals of the world. It is 
unnecessary to say that the increase 
is to be ascribed chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to immigi'ation ; for it is 
wtU kiitiw'n that such is the niilieal- 
tluness of mauufacturing ton ns, csjui- 
tially to >oung children, that, so far 
from being able to add to their num- 
bers, they mo hardly ever able, with- 
out extraneous addition, to maintain 
Uiem. 

Vaiious causes have combined to 
produce demoralization among the 
vast crowd, thus suddeuJy attracted, 
by the alluring prosiicct of high wages 
and stcaily employnicut, from the 
rural to the manufacturing districts. 
In the first place, they acquired 
wealth before they Invd learned bow 
to use it, and that is, perhaps, the 
most genertU c-ause of the rapid dege- 
neracy of mankind. High wages 
flowed ill u})ou them before they had 
acfpiired the artificial wants in the 
gratilicatiou of which they could be 
innocently spent. Thence the gen- 
eral roexmrse to the grosser and sen- 
sual enjoyments, which arc powerful 
alike on the savage and the sage. 
Men who, in the wilds of Ireland or 
the mountains of Scotland, wei*e 
making three or four shUliugs a-week, 
or in Sussex ten, suddenly found 
themselves, as cotton-spinners, iron- 
moulders, colliers, or mechaul^, in 
possession of from twenty to thirty 
shillings. Mcanwliile, their habits 
and inclinations had undergone scarce 
any alteration ; they had no taste for 
comfort ill dress, lodg^g, or furni- 


ture; and as to la}dng by money, 
the thing, of course, was not for a 
moment thought of. Thus, this vast 
addition to tb^eir incomes was sjient 
almost excliTsivcly on eating and 
drinking. The extent to which gross 
sensual enjoyment was thus spread 
among these ^st settlers' in the 
regions of commercial opulence, is 
incredible. I| is an ascertained fact, 
that above a million a-year is an- 
nually sf^ent in Glasgow on ardent 
spirits;* and it has recently been 
asserted by a respectable and intelli- 
gent operative in Manchester, that, 
in that city, £7o(),(KX)more is annual- 
ly spent on beei* and spirits, than on 
the purchase of provisions. Is it sur- 
prlsmg that a large part of the pro- 
geny of a generation which bos em- 
braced such habits, should be sunk in 
sensuality aud profligacy, and afford 
a never-failing supply for the prisons 
and transport shi}>s V It is the coun- 
terpart of the sudden corruption which 
invariably overtakes noithem con- 
querors, when they settle in the 
regions of southern opulence. 

Another powerful cause whicli pro- 
motes tlie corruption of men, when 
thus suddenly congregated together 
from diftereut quarters in the manu- 
facturing districts, is, that the restraints 
of character, relationship, and vicini- 
ty arc, in a great measure, lost in the 
crowd. Every body knows what 
powerful influence public opinion, or 
the opinion of their relations, friends, 
aud acquaintances, excnuscsonallmen 
in their native seats, or when living 
for any leu^h of time in one situation. 
It forms, in fact, next to religion, 
the most powerful restraint on vice, 
and excitement to virtue, that exists 
in the w^orld. But when several hon- 
di'ed thousand of the working classes 
are suddenly hnddled together in 
dimaely pooled localities, this in- 
valuable ch^ is ^yhoUy lost. Nay, 
what is worse, it is rolled over to the 
other side, and forms an additional 
incentive t(^ licentiousness. The poor 
in these situations have no neighbours 
wBo care for them, or even know their 
nam^ ; but they arc surrounded by 
multitudes Vho are willing to accom- 
pany them in the career of sensuality. 


* Alison on Population) ii. Appendix A. 
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They ai'e imkiiowii iilikc to each 
other, aud to any pereons of respec- 
tability or property in their viciiiity. 
Philanthi'opy seeks in vain for virtue 
amidst thousands and ‘tens of thou- 
sands of unknown names; charity 
itself is repelled by the hojudessness 
of all attempts to relieve the. stupen- 
dous mass of destitution Mliich fol- 
lows in the triiiii of sucl; enormous ae- 
cnmulation of numbers. ^ Every indi- 
vidual or voluntary effort is overlooked 
amidst the prodigious multitude, as it 
was ill the Moscow cam]i;ugii of Na- 
poleon. Thus the m(»st i)owerful 
I’estraiiits on human conduct — charac- 
ter, relations, neighbourhood — are lo>t 
upon mankind at the. vary time ivheii 
their salutary inllueiicc is most re- 
qnired to enable them to with.'itaiid 
the increashig tomi>tatioiis arising 
from density of iiunibei*s and a vast in- 
crease of wages. Multitudes remo\c 
resiKiusibility witliout weakt'iiing pa:*- 
fiion. Lsolatioii eii.-ures concealment 
without adding to resolution, 'riiis is 
the tnic cause of the more rapid dete- 
rioration of the character of the imor 
than the rich, wlimi plaeetl in such 
dense localities. The latter have a 
neighbourhood to watch them, lH‘causc ^ 
their station renders them conspicuous 
— ^thc former have none. AVitness the 
rapid and general corruption of tlic 
higher ranks, wdien they get away from 
such restraint, amidst the prolligacy of 
New South Wales. 

In the foremost rank of the causes 
which demomlize the urban aud mi- 
ning population, we must jilace the 
frequency of those .strikes which nn- 
happUj iiavc now beconie so common 
as to be of more frequent occurrence 
than a w'et season, even in our humid 
climate. During the last t>vcnty 
years there have been six great 
strikes: viz. in 1826, 1828, ISHl, 
1837, 1842, and 1814. All of tliesc 
have kept multitude's of the labouiiiig 
poor idle for months^ together. In- 


calculable is the demoralization thus 
produced u|>on the great mass of the 
working classes. We speak not of 
the actual iiieitcase of commitments 
during the continunneo of n great 
strike, though that increase is so con- 
siderable that it in giun^ral augments 
them in^ single year from tliirU" to 
fifty per cent.* We allude to the far 
more general and lasting causes of 
demoralization wliieh arise from the 
arraying of one i>t>rtiou of the <‘oin- 
iiimiitv ill tierce hostility agaiii-st 
another, the. wretcliedness which is 
s]iread among multitudes by months 
of compul.<ory idlcneSvS, ami the not 
less ruiiiou.^ effect of depriving them 
o\' orrujmt ion during such |»n»tracted 
periods. When wi; recollect that such 
is the vehemence of party feeling pro- 
duced by these disastrous com bin a - 
^ioiifj, that it so far obliterates all 
sense of right and wrong as gcncraHy 
to make their inemlKTS countenance 
contumely and insult, sometimes even 
robbery, iire-rai>ing,and murder, eoni- 
niitb‘d on iiim ►cent jicrsous wdio are only 
striving to earn an lionost liv(*lihood 
for themselves by haid labour, but In 
ojipositioii to the striki* ; and that it 
induces twenty and thirty thousand 
persons to yield iniplieit obedience to 
the eommands of an unknown com- 
mittee, who have pow«M* to ton e them 
to do what the Sultan Mahmoud, 
or the (’ommittee. of Public Safety, 
never vmitured to attempt — to abstain 
from labour, and <mdure want and 
starvation fm* months together, fur an 
object of which they often in seenddis- 
approve — it may be conceived how 
wide-spread anil fatal is the. confu- 
sion of moral jirincipic, and habits of 
idleness and insubordination thus 
]ir(Kluei'd. Jlicir effects invariably 
apiiear for a course of years after- 
wards, in the increased foil of crimi- 
nal coinmitincnts, and the number of 
young persons of both sexes, who, 
loosened by the.so protracted periods 


* CoiDimimenta : — , 

Liuiarkshire. Laneasliiro. Stafl*onI«hire. YorkBlitre. 
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of idleness, ne\'or aftenvards regain 
habits of regularity and industry. Nor 
is the evil lessened by the blind infa- 
tuation with which it is uniformly 
regarded by the other classes of the 
community, and the obstinate resist- 
ance they make to all measures cal- 
culated to arrest the violence ^f these 
coiiibiiiations, in consequence of the 
expense with Avhich they would pro- 
bably be attended — a supinencss 
which, by leavin;,' the coast constant- 
ly clear to the terrors of such asso- 
ciations, and proini.-'ing impunity to 
their criuK's, operates as a continual 
bounty on their recurrence. 

Infiiiit labour, unlia])pily now' so 
frequent in all kinds of faefories, and 
the great prevaleuec <»f female work- 
ers, is another evil of a very serious 
kind in the manufactiiriii'* districts. 
AVe do not propose to enter into the 
f|urslitui, reeently so fhacely agitated 
in tluj legishitun*, as to the praelica- 
bilirv* of substituting a compulsory 
tcn-hoiirs’ bill for the twelve hours’ 
at ]>ros(*nt in (»])eration. Anxious to 
avoid all topics on which there is a 
difference of opinion among able and 
patriotic men, we merely state this 
provalem'C and lu’ccocity of juvenile 
labour iii the inaiiufactiiring and min- 
ing districts Jis a fact which all must 
deplon*, and which is attended with 
llic most unhappy effects on the ri>mg 
generation. 'J’ln* great majority, j>ro- 
bably nine- tenths, of all the workers 
in eotton-mills or priiittields, arc fe- 
males. Wc have heard much of the 
profligacy and licentiousness wiiieh 
IMM vade such establishments ; but 
though that may be too true in some 
cases, it is far from being universal, 
or even general and there arc nume- 
rous instances of female virtue being 
a.s jealously guarded and effectually 
preserved in such establishments, as 
in the most secluded riu'al districts. 
The real evils — and they follow' uni- 
versally from such employment of 
juvenile females in great numbers in 
laborious but lucrative employnSent 
— are the emancipation of the young 
from parental control, the temptation 
held out to idleness in the parents 
from the possibility of living on their 
children, and the dlsqaalifying the 
girls for performing all the domestic 
duties of waves and mothers in after 
life. 


These evils are real, general, and 
of ruinous consequence. When chil- 
dren — from the age of nine or ten in 
some estabiishnicnts, of thirteen or 
foai*tccn in all — are able to earn wages 
varying from Ss. Cd. to 6s. a- week, 
they soon become in practice indc- 
l>eiidcnt of parental control, 'i'he 
strongest of all securities for filhil 
obe^bence — a sgnsc of dependence— is 
dc‘stroyed. The children assert the 
right of self-government, because they 
bear the burden of self-maintenance. 
Nature, in the ordinaiy ca.se, has 
effectually guarded against this pre- 
mature and fatal emancipation of the 
young, by the protracted period of 
weakne.ss dnruig childhood and ado- 
hsccnce, which precludes the i)os.sibi- 
lif\ of serious labour being undertaken 
before tlie age w'heu a certain degree 
of mi'iital finnness has l>een acquired. 
Ilut the .‘'team-engine, amidst its other 
marvels, has entirely destroyed, w ith- 
in the sphei*e of its Inflaencc, thi.s 
liajipy and necessar}' exemption of 
infancy from labour. Steam is the 
moving power ; it exerts the strength ; 
the human machine is required only 
to lift a w'eh periodically, or damp a 
j-oller, or twirl a film round the finger, 
to w'hich the hands of infancy are as 
adequate as tho.se of mat me age. 
Hence the general employment of 
children, and especially girls, in such 
cniployment.*^. They arc equally ser- 
viceable as men or w omen, and they 
arc more docile, clieaper, and less 
given to strikes. Hut as these chil- 
dren earn their ow'n subsistence, they 
soon become rebellious to parental 
authority, and exercise the fr^om of 
middle life as soon as they feel its 
passioiLs, and before they have ac- 
quired its self-control. 

If the effect of such premature 
emancipation of the young is hurtful 
to them, it is, if imssible, still more 
pernicious to thein parents. Labour 
is^encrally irksome to man; it is 
seldom persevor^ in after the period 
of its necessity has pas^. When 
parents find that, by sending three or 
fouFchlldren out to the millsor into the 
mines, they can got eighteen or twenty 
shillings a-freek without doing any 
thing themselves they soon come to 
abridge the duration and cost of edu- 
cation, in order to accelerate the ar- 
rival of the ha^ipy period whoa thej^ 
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may live on tbeir oiTspriug, not thoir thors. They can neither Imke nor 
oilsprmg on them. Thus the pui-ost brew, wash nor irou, sew nor knit, 
and best affections of the hcait arc The tincst London lady is not more 
obliterated on the very threshold of utterly iuetficient than they arc, fur 
life. That best school of disinterest- any other object but the one mecharii- 
edness and virtue, the domestic hearth^ cal oociipatioii to which they have 
'where generosity and self-control are been habituated. They can neither 
called forth in the parents, and grati- dmn a stocking ii(»r sew on a button, 
tude and affection in the children. As to making poiTidge or washing a 
ti’om the very circumstance of the de- liaiulkerchief, the thing is out of the 
peiuleuce of the latter on the former, fpiestion. 'riieir food Ls rooked out 
is destroyed. It is worse than de- of doors by j)ersons w ho provide the 
stroyed, it is made tlie parent of lodgi^g-llous^^s in which they dwi*Il — 
w ickediicss : it exists, but it exists they are clothed from head to foot, 
only to nourish the selfish and de- like fine lailits, by milliners and dres>- 
basing passions. Children come to makers. 'rhi> is not the result of 
be looked on, not as objects of affeo- fiishioii, caprice, or indolence, but of 
tion, but Ji 4 ) instruments of gain ; not the entire coneentratiem of their facul- 
as forming the first duty of life and ties, mental ami corporeal, froui their 
calling forth its highest energies, but earlie.st \ ears, in one limited mechaiii- 
as aftbrdiug the first means of relaxing cal object. Tlu-y are unfit to be any 
from labour, and permitting a rolap'^e inaii”> wile — still more unfit tt> be any 
into iudolence and scuMiality. The chiUrs mother. We hear little of this 
children are, ]>ractically spistkiug, from philauthropists or education- 
sold for slaves, ami — oh ! iiuuttcrable immgcrs ; but it is, nevertheless, not 
horror!— /Atf sellers are their own p4i- the lea<t, because the most generally 
mifs.' rubounded is the deinoraliza- diffused, c\il c<»anected with our 
tion produced by this monstrous per- manufacturing industry, 
version of tlie first principles of na- But by far the greatest cause of 
turc. I’hence it Ls that it Ls generally the ma>s of t riine of th»* manufao- 
found, that all the beneficent ])rovi- turiiig and iniuiug districts of the 
sions of the legislature for the jirotec- country, is to be found in the prodi- 
tion of infant labour arc so generally gion> number of persons, especially 
eviuled, as to render it doubtful whe- in infancy, who arc reduceil to a state 
thcr any law*, how striugeut soever, of dcstitinion, and precipitated into 
could protect them. The reason is the very l(A\est stations of life, in 
apparent. The imrciits of the chil- couse(juence of the numerous ills to 
di’en are the chief violat«)i’s of the law'; wdiich all fiesh — but e.s|)ecially all 
for the sake of profit th«»y send them liesh in manufiK’tiiring coiniiiiinities — 
out, the instant they can w ork, to the is heir. Uur limits ja eclude the 
mills or the mines. Those wdiom na- possibility of entering into all the 
ture has made their protectors, have branches^ of tliLs immense subject ; 
become their oiipiiissors. Tlie thirst we shall content ourselves, therefore, 
for idleness, intoxication, or sensu- witli referring U) one, w hich .seems of 
ality, has tunied the strongest of the itsidf iierfectly suflicieut to lixplaiii the 
generous, into the most maliguaut of increase of crime, which at first sight 
Sio .sclfi.sh passions. appears .so alarming. This is the iiu- 

The habits acquired by such pre- meuse proportion of destitute widows 
cocious employment of yonug w'omen, with families^ who in such circum- 
are not less destructive of their liti- stances find tlicmselves immovalily 
mate utility and resf^tability in life, fixed in plac(*.s where they caji ucitlier 
Habituated from their ^earliest years bring up their cliildren decently, nor 
to one imdeviating mechanical ein- get away to other and less peopled 
ployment, they acijiiire great skill in localities. 

it, bat grow up utterly iguoraut of From the admirable statistical rc- 
My thing else. We speak not of turns of the condition of the labouring 
ignorance of reading or writing, but poor in France, prepared for the Bu- 
of j^nmee in stiU more momentous tem de Flntermrej it appears that the 
parricnla^^ with reference to their ntimber of widows in t||at countiy 
^usefulness In life as wrives and mo- amounts to the enormous number of 
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1,738,000.* This, out of a population orphans are constantly there in a 
now of about 34,000,000, is as nearly state deserving of pity, and requiring 
as possible om in twenty of the entire support, hardly any of whom receive 
population ! ropulation is advancii^ more from the parish funds than a 
mucii more rapidly in Groat Britain sInUing a-week^ even for the mainte- 
thau France ; for in the former country nance of a whole family, 
it is doubling in about 60 years, in the The proportion of widows and or- 
latter in 106. It is certain, therefore, phans to the entirg population, though 
that the pro|>ortioii of w idows ftiust be without doubt in some degree aggra- 

gi'cater ill this country than in France, vated by the eai ly marriages and 
especially in the nianafucturing dis- unhealthy emJJloyments incident to 
tricts, w here early marriages, from the manufacturing districts, may be sup- 
ready omployimait for young children, posed to be not materially difTereut bi 

are so frc(|iicnt ; and early deaths, one age, or part of the country, from 
inun the unhealthiiic.'is of employ- another. The widow and the oqjhan, 
inent or contagious disonlors, are so as well as the ]>oor, will bo alw'ays 
common. But call the proportion with us; but the peculiar cireum- 
the same : let it be taken at a tweuti- stance w hich renders their condition 
eth i)iirt of the existing jiupulatiou. so deplorable in the dense and sud- 
At this rate, the two millions of stran- denly pcophid manufacturing districts 
gers w ho, during thi* last forty years, is, that the poor have been brought 
have been thrown into the four nor- together in such prodigious numbers, 
them counties of Lancaster, York,* that all the ordinary means of provid- 
St afford, and Warwick, must contain for the relief of such casualties 
at tliis moment n lumdird thousand faUs ; wliLle the causes of mortality 
Widows. The lo^ual average of a fa- amoug them arc iieriodically so fear- 
mily is two and a Jialf children — call ful, as to produce a vast and sudden 
it twi> only. Tlieiv will thus be iucrca.sc of the most destitute classes, 
found to be *:i00,00U children belong- altogether outstripping all possible 
ing to these 100,000 widows. It is means of local or voluntary relief, 
liardly necessary to say, that the During the late tyjihus fever in Gli- 
greai majority, [irobably four-fifths of •gow, ui the years 1836 and 1837, 
this immense body, must be in a state above 30,000 of the i)oor took the 
of destitution. We know in what epidemic, of whom 3300 died.t In 
state the fatherless and w idows arc m the first eight months of 1843 alone, 
thi-ir aftiiclioii, aud wlio has com- 32,000 persons in Glasgow were 
inaiided us to visit them. On the seized with fever.t Out of 1000 
most moderate calculation, 250, WO, families, at a subsequent period, 
or an eighth of the w hole popidation, visited by the police, in conjune- 
nnisi be in a stale of i^ovcrty and tion with the visitors for tlie dis- 
privntioii. And in Scotland, where, tribution of the gi-eat fund raised by 
during the saiiii: jieriod of forty } cars, subscription in 1841, 680 were ibund 
35tkt‘00 strangers have been suddenly to be widows, who, with their fami- 
hnddled together on the bauks of the lies, amounted to above 2000 persons, 
Clyde, the pro])ortiou may be pre- all in the most abject state of wrctch- 
sumed to be the smue ; or, in other edness and w ant, f On so vast a 
words, t/drty diousaud widow s aud scale do the causes of human destruc- 

* Statistiijm de Ui Francs, puhUes par h Gouvernement, viii. 371-4. A most 
splondid work. * 

t Fever patients^ Glasgow^ 1836( 37. 

Fever patloite. Died. 

1836, , . . e 10,092 , 1187 

1837, . . . 21,800 . 2X80 

31,892 ' 3367 

— Cowah’s Vital Statistics of GlasgoWf 1388, p. 8, tiie work of a most able and 
meritorious medical gentleman now no more, 
t Br Alkon on the Epidemic of 1843, p. 67. • 

f Captain Millar's R^ori, 1841, p. 8.^ * • 
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tiou and demoralization act, when men 
arc torn np Irom their native scats by 
the irresistible ma^ict of commercial 
wealth, and confjrogatod together in 
masses, resembling rather tlio armieij 
of Timoiir and Napoleon than any 
thing else ever witnessed in the trans- 
actions of men. r 

Here, then, is the great source of 
demoralization, destination, and crime 
in the maniif.ictnring districts. It 
arises from the sudden congregation 
of human beings in siicli fearful multi- 
tudes togetlier, that all tlie usual alle- 
viatit)ns of Iminaii sulVeriiig, or modes 
of providing for human imligence, en- 
tirely fail. We wondtT at the rapid 
increase of crime in the manufacturing 
districts, forgetting that a squalid 
mass of tAYo or throe hundred thou- 
sand human beings are constantly 
precipitated to the bottom of society 
in a fewcountics, in such circumstances 
of destitution tliat reckle'jsncss and 
crime arise naturally, it may alino'st 
be said unavoidably, ainoiigk them. 
And it is in the midst of Mich gigantic 
causo.s of evil — of causi‘s avifting from 
the extraordinary and unparalleled 
influx of inaiikiiid into the nianufac- 
tiiring districts during the last forty 
years, which can bear a coinpari'oii 
to nothing but the colleetioii of the 
host Yvith wliich Xai><»leon invaded 
Kussta, orTimoiir and Genghis Khan 
desolated Asia — tliat we are gravely 
told that it is to be arrested by etlii- 
catioii and moral training : by infant 
schools and shcirteucd lioui-s of labonr ; 
by innltiplication of ministens and 
solitary imprisonment ! All these are 
very good things ; c»ach in its way is 
calculated to do a certain amount of 
good; and their united action upon 
the whole will doubtless, in process of 
time, produce some iinprc.s.sion upon 
the aspect of society, even in the 
densely peopled manufacturing dib- 
tricts. " Ajs to their producing any im- 
mediate effect, or in any sensible de- 
gree arresting the p^odigious amount 
of misery, destitution, and crime which 
pervades them, you might as well have 
tried, by the schoolmaster, to aifrest 
the horrors of the Moscow retreat. 

That the cau.scs which have now 
been mentioned are the true sources 
of the rapid progrd^s of crime and 

J general demoralization of our manu- 
actuiing and mining districts, must 


be evident to all from this circum- 
stance, well known to all who are 
practically convei'sant with the sub- 
ject, but to a great degree unattended 
to by the majority of men, and that i«s, 
—that the prodigious strcajm of depra- 
vity and corruption which prevails, is 
fiir froiti being equally and generally 
diffused thiwigh society, even in the 
densely peopled districts where It is 
most al.imiiiig, but is in a gmit degree 
confined to the vnif htirst class. It is 
from that lowest class that iiiuc-tciiths 
of the crime, and nearly all the j>ro- 
fe.ssional crime, which is felt us sn 
great an evil in society, flows. Doubt - 
Ic'ss in all clashes llieiv are somo 
wicked, many .selfi.sh and inhumane 
men; and a beneficent Deity, in the 
final allotment of rewards and puni>h- 
inciits, will take largely into aocoimt 
^ l»oth the opportunities of doing well 
M'hich the Indier classes ha\i* abused, 
and the almost invincible cause.*, 
which so often chain, as it were, 
the destitute to reekle.ssness and crime. 
Dut still, ill examining tltc classe.^ <>f 
.society from wdiieh the great**!* ]»ai* 
of the crime comes, it will be found 
that at least three-fourths, prolmbly 
nine-tenths, conn*s from the veiy lowest 
and the mo>t destitute. It is incorrect 
to s.iv crime is common among them ; 
in truth, among the young at least, 
a tendency to it is tiiere all but uni- 
versal. If we examine who it U that 
compose this dismal siibbtratnm, tlii^ 
hideous blark band ufsurieh/, we shall 
find that it is not made up of any 
one class more than ancUher — not 
of factory Yvorkers more than lalionr- 
ers, carters, or miners — but is form- 
ed by ail aggn‘gate of the most 
unfortunate or improvident of all 
classes^ who, variously struck down 
from better w ays by disease, vice, or 
sensuality, arc noYv of necessity hud- 
dled togetlier by tens of tliousaiids in 
the dens of poverty, and held by the 
firm bond of neex^ssity in the pre- 
cincts of contagion and crime. Society 
in buch circumstances resembles the 
successive bands of which the imagi- 
nation of Dante has framed the infer- 
nal regions, which contain one con- 
centric circle of horrors and pimish- 
roeiits within another, until, when you 
arrh^e at the bottom, you find one 
nniform mass of crime, blasphemy 
and suffering. 
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AVc arc pci’sund<fl there u no per- 
son practically acquainted with the 
causes of immorality and crime in the 
manufacturing districts, who will not 
admit that those arc the true ones ; 
ami that the others, about which so 
much is said by theorists and jdiilan- 
tlirojjists, though not without influ- 
ence, arc nevortholess trifling in the 
balance. And >\liat we iiarticnlarly 
call tlic i)ublic attention to is this — 
Suppose all the remedies wliich theo- 
retical writers or practical legislators 
have put forth and recoinmcnd(al, as 
.«.iugly adotpiato to remove the evils of 
th(‘ manufacturing classes, were to be 
in w/«W o]»eralion, they would still 
leave these gigantjf cau.seaof evil un- 
touched. Let Lord Ashley obtain 
from a reluctant legislature his ten- 
hours’ bill, and Dr Chalmers have a 
clergyman O'^tablislied for (‘very 7(M1 
inhabitants ; let cliiireh extension be 
piislied till there is a chapel in every 
\illnge, and education till there is a 
school in every street ; Jet the sepa- 
rate s>>tem be, univ<‘rsal in j)rison.s, 
and every (Timinal be entirely se- 
cluded from vicious contamination ; 
.^till the great fountains of evil will 
remain iinelosed ; still 3o(),(iH() wi- 
dows and orphaii.s will exist in a few 
counties of England amidst a newly 
collected and .strange po])ulation, 
steejK'd in misery tl>eins<qves, and of 
necc.''sity breeding iq) their children 
in habits of destitution and depravi- 
ty ; still the poor will be deprived, 
from the suddenness of their collec- 
tion, and the density of their num- 
b(*rs, of any cflective control, either 
from private character or the opinion 
of neighbourhood ; still individual 
])assion will be inflamed, and in- 
dividual re.spon.sibility lost amidst 
mnltitudo.s ; still strikes will spread 
their compulsory idleness amidst tens 
of thousamLs, and periodically ar- 
ray the whole w'orking classes under 
tlie banners of sedition, despotism, 
and murder; still precocious female 
labour will at once tempt panmts 
into idleness in middle life, and dis- 
qualify children, in youth, for house- 
hold or domestic duties. We wish 
well to the philanthropists : we are 
far irom imaervaluing either the im- 
portance or the utility of their labours ; 
but as we have hitherto seen no dimi- 
nution of (gime whatever from their 


efforts, so anticipate a voiy slow 
and almost imperceptible improve- 
ment in society from their exertions. 

Strong, and in many re.spects jnst, 
pictures of the state of the working 
classes in the manufacturing district.s, 
have been lately put forth, and the 
JMIs of the Nation have, with 
reason, been thoiij^ht to be seriou.sly 
increased by them. Those writers, 
however, how •obsen’ant and bene- 
volent soever, give a partial, and in 
many respects fallacious view, of the 
yeneral aspect of society. After read- 
ing their doleful accounts of the gene- 
ral wTetcheducss, profligacy, and licen- 
tiousness of the w'orkiiig classes, the 
stranger is astoiii.'^hed, on travelling 
through England, to behold green 
fiolds and smiling cottages on all sides ; 
to sec in e\ery village signs of in- 
creasing comfort, in cvciy town 
marks of augmented wealth, and the 
aspect of j>overty almost banished 
from the land. Xay, what is still 
more gi‘alifying, the retunis of the 
.•ianalajy condition of the whole popn- 
hitioii, thougli still exhibiting a pain- 
ful differtiice betw ecu the health and 
chaiices of life in the rural and manu- 
facturing districts, i)rcsent imequivo- 
€!il proof of a general amelioration of 
the chances of life, and, conseriueiitly, 
of the general w ellbeing of the wdiole 
comiuiiuity. 

How are these opposite statements 
and api)earances to be reconciled? 
Both are true — the reconciliation is 
easy. 1’lic mi.sery, recklessness, and 
vice exist chiefly in one class — the 
industry, .sobriety, and comfort in 
another. Each obsener tells tnily 
w hat he sec.s in hi.s owni circle of at- 
tention ; he does not tell w hat, never- 
theless, exists, and exercises a pow’er- 
ful influence on society, of the good 
w hich exists in the other classes. If 
the evils detailed in Lord Ashley’s 
speeches, and painted with so much 
force in the Perils hf the Nation^ were 
nniversal, or ewen general, society 
could not hold togetlier for a week. 
But though *thcsc evils are great, 
soinetimes overwhelming in particular 
districts, they are far from being 
general. Nqthing effectual has yet 
been done to arrest them in the loca- 
lities or communitios where they aiise; 
bnt they do not spread much beyond 
them. The persons engaged in the 
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factories ai’C stated by Lord Ashley Wc are quite sure that 150,000 coiiu* 

to be between four and five hundred from :i,0(K),(K)0 of the lowest and most 


thousand : the population of the 
British islands is above ^7,000.0(M). 
It is ill tlie steadiness, iiuhi'^try, and 
good conduct of a large proiiortion of 
this immense majority tliat the secu- 
rity is to be foimd.<- ()bservc tliat in- 
dustrious and ivell-doin;? majority ; 
you would suppose tluye is no danger: 
— observe the profligate and squalid 
minority : you would supimse there 
is no hope. 

At present about fi0,0o0 iieraons are 
annually committed, in the British 
islands, for serious offences* worthy of 
deliberate trial, and above double that 
number for summary or police offences. 
A huudrod and eighty thousand persons 
annually full iiinler tlio lash of the cri- 
minal law, and are committed for 
longer or shorter jieriinls to places of 
coiitinement for punishment. The num- 
ber is prodigious — it is frightful. Yet it 
is ill all only about 1 in 120 of the po- 
pulation ; and from the great number 
who are repeatedly committed during 
the same year, the Ihdividuals punish- 
ed are not 1 in 200. Such as they are, 
it may safely be affirmed that four- 
fifths of this 180, (XX) conics out of two 
or throe miJlioiis of the coramuuit/. 


sipialid of the empire, and not 80,000 
from the remaining 24,00o,(X>0 who 
live in conqiarative comfort. This 
consideration is fitted both to encour- 
age hope and awaken shame — hope, 
as showing from how small a class 
in soefety the givater part. t»f the 
crime conies, and to how limited »i 
sjdiere the i'<‘niedie.s require to be 
ap]died ; shame, a.s deiinmstrating 
liow disgraceful has been the apatliy, 
selfishness, ami supiiieiie.ss in the other 
more numerous ami bettor chisses, 
around whom tin' evil has arisen, but 
who seldom inteiiere, except to uk- 
sisT all measiiiTS* calculated for its 
removal. 

It is to this subject — the case with 
which the oxtrinudinary and uiqu-e- 
cedented iucrea^e of rriine in the 
empire might be arrestcf! I»y pr()]ier 
means, and the total inclliciencv of 
all the remediet» hitherto attempted, 
from the want of praetical Knowledge 
on the jiart of tho.se at the h<*ad of 
afiairs, and an entirely fabe view of 
human nature in siK-iety generally, 
that we shall direct the altentioii of 
our readers in a future Xumber. 


* Viz., in round number^ : — 
England, . . , 80,000 

Ireland, . . 2d,0(K> 

Scotland, . . , 4,0(Xl 


00,01 Ml 
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THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 

A Ballap. 

1 r u'a.*; upon an April mom 
W’liih* yet the frost lay hoar, 

AV(‘ heard LortI Jame-s’s liuglc-hom 
SuuikI hy tile r(K‘ky shore. 
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Then d<»\vii we went, a hnndriHl knights, 
All in our dark array. 

And linn;* oiir armour in the shipsi 
'I'luit rode ^\ilhiu the bay. 

We spoke not as the shore grew less, 

But gazed in .silence back, 

’Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 


And aye the inirple hues decay’d 
Tpon the fading hill,' 

And blit one heart in all t]}at .shi)) 

\\'as trampiiK C(d<l, and .still. 

'I'he good Karl Douglas ttalk'd the deck, 
And oil, his brow >\as wan I 
Kniike the flush it used to wear 
When in the battle van. — 

“ ('(une hither, come hithef, my trusty knight, 
sir Simon of the Lee ; 

There is a freit lie.s near my sonl 
1 fain would tell to thee. 


*• Thou knowe.sl the words King "Robert s]ioko 
L' 1)011 Ins dying day. 

How he bade me take his noble heart 
And eaiTy it far away ; 

“ And lay it in the holy soil 
Where once the Savionv trod, 

SInee he niiglit not bear the blessed Cross, 
Nor strike one blow for God. 


Last night as in my lied 1 lay, 

I dreain'd a dreary dream ; — 
Methought 1 saw a rilgrim stand 
In the moonlight's quivering beam. , 

“ His robe was of tlfc azure dye, • 
Snow-white his scatter’d {^airs, 

And even such a cross he bore 
As good Saint Andrew bears. ' 

it i Why go ye forth. Lord James,* he said, 

* With spear and belted brand ? • 

Why do ye take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land ? 
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The Heart of the 

* ‘ The surfry broozo of Galilee 
Creeps through its gi’ovcs of palm, 

The olives on the Holy Idount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 

‘ * But *tis not there that Seotland’s heart 
Shull r(‘st by (iod’s decree, 

Tiy the great angel calls the dead 
To rNo from earth and sea ! 

‘ ‘ Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede. 

Tliat heart shall |nuss once more ’ 

In fiery tight against tlie foi‘, 

As it was wont of yore. 

‘ And it shall pass beneath the Cro«, 
And save King Rob(»rt's vow, 

Blit otluT liand.< shall bear it back, 

Not, James of Douglas, thou ! ' 

Now, by thy knightly faith, I pray, 

• Sir Simon of the Lee — 

Tor truer trieiid had never man 
Thau Ibou hast liecu to me — 

“ If ne'er upon the Holy Lahd 
'Tis mine in life to tread, 

Bear tliou to Scothind’s kindly earth 
The relie.s of her dead." 

The tour teas Sirt^inion*< eve 
//c mutnff the w:urun’\s hnml — 

'* Uethte we went, Itethle me iroe, 

I'll hold by thy coimmmi 

But if in battle front, Ta>rd Jamee, 

Tis ours once more to ride, 

Nor force of man, iiur craft of fiend, 

Sliall cleave me from thy side !” 

And aye wt sail'd, and aye ive sail'd, 
Across the weary sea, " 
rntil one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lec. 

And as we rounded to the port, 

Beneath the watch-tower's wall, 

W c heard the clash of the atabals, 

And the tnimiiet’s wavering call. 

Wfiy sounds yon Kastein intrsic here 
So Wantonly and long, * 

And whose the ^rowd of armed men 
That round yon standard tliroiig V ’ 

‘‘ The Moors have come from Africa 
70 spoil and waste and slay, 

And Pedro, King of Arragan, 

Mnst fight with them to-day.” 


[July, 
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Now sliame it were,'* cried good Lwd James, 

Shall never be said of me, 

That I and mine have tam'd aside, 

From the Cross in Jcopardie ! 

“ Have down, have down, my meny men all— 

Have down unto the plain ; 

Wo’ll let the Scottish Uon loose 
Within the fields of Spain I 

“ Now welcome to me, noble lord, 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 

Dear is the sight of a Christian knight 
* ^Vlio comes in such an hour ! 

“ Is it for bond or faith ye come, 

Or yet for golden fee ? 

Or bring ye France’s lilies here, 

Or the flower of Burguudie ?” 

“ God ^rreet thee well, thou valiant King, 

'riiec and thy belted peers — 

Sir James of Douglas am 1 call'd, 

Aud these arc li^ottish spears. 

“ We do not fight for bond or plight, 

Nor yet for golden fee *, 

But for tbc sake of our blessed Lord, 

That died upon tbc tree. 

Wc bring our great IClngHobert's heart 
Across tlie weltering nave, 

To lay it hi the holy soil 
Hard by the Sa iour^a grave. 

True pilgriiiis wc, by laud or sea, 

Where danger bars the way ; 

And therefoi-e are we hei-e, Lord King, 

To ride with thee this day!” 

The King lias bent his stately bead. 

And the teal’s were in his eyne — 

** God’s blessing on thee, noble knight, 

For this brave thought of thine I 

1 know thy name full well, Lord James, 

And honour'd may I be, 

That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me t 

Take thou the leading d the van, 

And chaige the^^ftoors Rmain ; 

There is not such a lance as thine 

^In all the host of SpainI'V 

The Douglas tamed towards na then, 

Ob, but his glaM was high ' 

There is not one of all my meh 
But is as bold as L 

VOL. LV4 NO. CCCXLV, » 
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“ There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true a spear— 

Tlicu onwards ! Scottish gentleiiien, 

And think — ^King Kobert’a here I” 

The trumpets blew, the laross-bOlts flew, 

The ari*Qws flashM like flame, 

As^pur in side, and spear in rest, 

Against the fbc we came. 

And ihany a boarded Saracen 
IVeiit down, both horse and man ; 

For through their ranks we rode like com, 
So furiously we ran ! 

But in liehind our path they dosed, 

Though fain to let us through. 

For they were forty, thousand men, 

And we wore wondrous tew. 

AVo might not see a lance's length, 

So dense was tlieir an*ay, 

But the long fell swoop of the Scottish blade 
Still hold them hard at bay. 

hlako in ! make in !” I-.ord Douglas cried, 

“ Make in, my lirethren dear 1 
Sir 'William of St Clair is down, 

We may not leave him liere !” 

Bui thicker, thicker, gitsw the swarm, 

And sharper shot«the rain, 

And the horses rear'd amid the press, 

But they would not charge again. 

Xow' help thee,” said Lord James, 
Thou kind and une St Clair I 
An' if i may not bring thee off, 

I'll die beside thee there I ” 

p 

Then in his idirmps up he stood, 

So lionlike and bold, 

And hold the precious heart aloft 
All in its case- of gdd. 

He flang it from hfln, far ahead, 

And never spake he more, 

But— Pass thee first, t^u daonttess heart, 

As thou were wont of yore I ” 

Him roar of fl^t rose fiercer yet, 

And hearlm' «tiU the htpinr, 

Till th*e spears of ^ain came riiimhig la 
And swept aray Hie Moor. 

' Kow praised be God, the day is wen! 

Tliey fly o’er iSoad and fielt— 

T^y dost ihda draw the vela so httd, 

Good knlji^rt, that foa|^ so watt?'” 



The Heart of^ Bma, ^ 

“ Oh, ride ye on, Lord King! ” ho said, 

And leave the dead to me, 

For 1 must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree ! 

There lies' beside his master’s heart 
The Douglas, stark and gi-im ; 

And woe is me I should be here. 

Not side by side with him 1 

“ llic w'orld grows cold, my arm is old, • 

And thin my lyait hair, 

And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretch'd before me there. 

** O Doth well banks ! that bloom so bright, 

Beneath the sun of May, 

The lieariost cloud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day. 

And, Scotland, thou may'st veil thy head 
111 sorrow and iu jiain"; 

The sorcst stroke ui^oii thy brow 
Hath fallen this day in Spain! 

AVe’ll bear tliem back into our ship, 

^Ve’U bear them o'er the sea, 

And lay them in the hallow’d earth, 

AVithin our o^^^l couutrie. 

And be thou strong of hearty Lord King, 

For this I tell thee swjp, 

The sod that drank the Douglas’ blood 
Shall never bear the 3foorl” 

Tin* King ho lighted from liis horse, 

He flung his brand away, 

And took the Douglas by the hand, 

So stately as he lay. 

•* Hod give thee ixjst, thou valiant soul, 

'riiat fought so well for Spain ; 

I'd rather half niy laud' w'ere gone, 

So thou wert hei'c again I" 

We bore the good Lord James on ay, 

And the prmess heart h^^ bore, 

And heavily we steer’d our ship 
Towards the t^ttish ^ore. 

No welcome greeted our return^ 

Nor clang of n^ortial tread, 

But all were dmb*iuid Hs 4#lkth 
Boforo the B%^ty def4. ^ ' 

AA'n W the Kari la Dansdaa Kiilc^ 

Hic heart In to Melrose ; 

And woiul men w^ we that 
Ood graiit tto sonU • 

a 4* 
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MEMORANDUMS OF A MOKTH’s TOUR IK SIOXLY. 


The MufiEUM of Palermo. 


The museum of Palenuo is a small 
but very interestin^collectiou of sta- 
tues and other sculpture, gathered 
chiefly, they say, fiopa the ancient 
temples of Sicily, with a few objects 
bestowed out of the superfluities 
of Pompeii. In the lower room 
are some good bas-reliefs^ to which 
a stor}" is attached. They were 
discovered fifteen years ago at <&/<- 
nuntium by some young Englishmen, 
the reward of four months’ labour. 
Our guide, who .had been also theirs, 
had warned them not to stay after 
the month of June, when malaria be- 
gins. They did stay. All (four) took 
the fever ; one died of it in Palcnno, 
and the sun ivors were deprived by the 
government — that is, by the king — 
of the spoils for whicli they had suf- 
fered so much and worked so hard. 
No one is permitted to excavate with- 
out royal license ; excaveUwn is, like 
Domitian's fshy res Jisci, E\en Mr 
Fagan, who was consul at Palenuo, 
having made some interesting under- 
ground discoveries, was deprived of 
them. We saw here a fine E^cuIa- 
pius, in countenance and cxprc.sslon 
exceedingly like the Ecce Homo of 
Leonardo da Vinci, with all that g(^- 
like compassion -which the great pain- 
ter has imparte^vithout any sacrifice 
of dignity. H(Wold4> a poppy-head, 


which we do not recollect on his sta- 
tue or gems, and the Epidauriaii 
snake is at his side. Up-stairs we 
saw specimens of fruits from Pom- 
peii, barley, beans, the carob pod, 
pine kernels, as well as bread, sponge, 
linen : and the si)ongo was obviously 
such, and so was the linen. A bronze 
Hercules treading on the back of a 
stag, which he has overtaken and sub- 
dued, is justly considered as one of 
the most perfect bronzes discovered 
at Pompeii. A head of our Saviour, 
by Corregio, is exqui&ite in concep- 
tion, and such as none but a person 
long familiar with the physiognomy of 
suffering could have accomplished. 
These are exceptions ratlier than spe- 
cimens. The pictures, in general, are 
poor in interest ; and a long gnlleiy 
of cask of the rhef-d opuvres of anti- 
quity possessed oy the capitals of 
Italy, Germany, England, and France, 
looks oddly lierc, and shows the i>o- 
verty of a country which had been to 
tlic jwodatory proconsnls of Koine an 
inexhaustible repertoiy of the highe>t 
treasures of art. A Veurks Kudi- 
vn r.s would now find little to carry 
off but toys made of amber, lava 
snufi-boxes, and Wodeiioi:se’s M.\n- 
8A1.A — one of which he certainly would 
not guess the atfe of, and the other 
of which he would not drutk. 


Lunatic Abtlciic. 


We saw nothing in this house or 
its arrangements to make ns think it 
superior, or veiy different from others 
we had visited elsewhere. The mak- 
ing a lunatic asylum a show-place for 
strangers is to be censured; indeed, 
we beard Esquirol observe, that no- 
thing wu so bad sf the admission of 
many persons to see the patients at 
all ; for that, althongif some few w'cre 
better for the visits of friends, jjt was 
bdttrious as a general rule to give 
even friends admittance, and that It 
ought to bo left discretionary with the 
physician, uhm to admit, and udim. 
Cleanliness, good fare, a garden, and 
the suppression of all rioienco— these 


have become immutable canons for the 
conduct of such institutions, and for- 
tunately demand little more than ordi- 
naiy good feeling and intelligence in 
the superintendent. But we could not 
fail to observe a sad want of suitable 
inducement to occupation^ which was 
^parent throughout this asylum. 
That not above one in ten could read, 
may perhaps be thought a light mat- 
ter, for few can be the resources of 
insanity in books; yet we saw at 
Genoa a case where it had taken that 
turn, and as it is ocenpa^n to read, 
with bow fflveli profit it matters not. 
Not <m6 woman In four, as nsually 
occurs in insanity, cooi^ he induced 
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to dresB according to her sex; they face, if indeed all are pdrtraiis^ had 
dffQred away in men’s coats and hats 1 some insanity in it. ^ey have a 
The dining-room was hung with por« dance eveiy Sunday evening. What 
traits of some merit, by one of the an exhibition it must be I 
lunatics; and we noticed that eveiy 

MlSOELLAKIi. 

That the vegetation of Palermo palates the goos3)emj and the WocA 
excels that of Naples, partly depends mrread are a sufficient indemnity to 
on the superior intelligence of the Britain for thc^ra/7e, merely regarded 
agriculturist, and partly upon soil and as a fniit to cot. Pine-apples^ those 
climate : the fruits hero are not only “ illiLstrious foreigners,” are so suc- 
more advanced, but finer in quality, ccssfully petted at home, th&t they 
"We loft a very ineagi*c dessert of will scarcely condescend now to 
cherries beginning to ripen^at Naples; flourish out of England. Nectarines 
the, very next day, a superabundance refuse to ripen, and apricots to have 
of very fine and mature ones were to any taste elsewhere. Our pears and 
be had on all the stalls of Palermo, apples are better, and of more various 
This miLst bo the result of industry excellence, than any in the world, 
and care in a great measure; for on And we really prefer our veiy figs, 
leaving that city, after a sejmr of grown on a fine prebendal wall in tho 
three weeks, for Messina, Catania, and close of Winchester^ or under Pocackds 
Syracuse, although summer was much window' in a canon’s garden at cMUg 
further advanced, "we relapsed into Oxford, Thus has the kitchen-garacn 
miserably mcjigre supplies of w’hat refreshed our patriotism, and made 
we had* eaten in peifcction in the us half ashamed of onr long forgctfnl- 
capital ; vet Syracuse and Catania ness of home. But there are good 
arc much warmer than Palermo. things abroad too for poor men ; the 

The vegetables here arc of immense rich may live any where. An enor- 
growth. The fennel root (and there nious salad, crisp, cold, white, and ot 
is no better test of your whereabouts delicious flavour, for a halfpenny; 
in Italy) is nearly twice as large as olive oil, for fourpence a j)Ound, to 
at Naples, and w eighs, aoSbnliiigly, dress It with ; and wine for fourpence 
nearly double. The cauliflow ers are ^ gallon to make it disagree with 
quite colo.s.sal ; and they have a blue you ;* fiicl for almost nothing, and 
cabbage so big that your arms w ill bread for little, are not small advan- 
scarcely embrace it. We question, tages to fnigal housekeepers; but, 
however, whether this hypertrophy w hen dispensed by a despotic govern- 
of firuit or vegetables improves their wient, wliero one .must read those 
flavour ; give ns English vegetaldcs revolting words motu proprio at the 
—ay, and English fruit. Though head of eveiy edict, let us go back to 
Smyrna’s fg Is eaten throughout our carrots and potatoes, our Peels 
Europe, and Homan l/roadi be with- *^**d our income-tax, our fogs and our 
out a rival ; though tho clteny and frost. The country mouse came to a 
the Japan meettar flourish only at right conclusion, and did not like the 
Palermo, and the cactus of Catania figments of the ibast with the cat in 
can bo eaten nowhere elw ; what cupboard — 

country town in England is not bet- " Give me again my hollow tree, 
ter off on tho whole, If quality alone My enut of bread, and liberty.” 
be considered ? But wo have one Fi^. though plentiful and various, 

terrible drawback; for wlwm are these is not fine in any port of the JMdter- 
Aults of the earth produced? Our raaemi; and as to cAunst^, one suifitit 
prices are ewmatm, and our sm^y woald put it out of the bill of fare for 
scanty ; could we fi>rget and the lifo. On the whole, though at Paler- 
artichoke, the asparagus, the peas mo and Naides the pauper starves 
and boami of London and Paris, are not in the streets, the gourmand 
rarely elsewhere so fine. To our would be sadly gjt a loss in 

Zaetuea hmatai aorl 

Post vinum stoigaidio— Hon. 
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dtton ^ deU^ftotes aiid variety. Ia« 
ferior . bread, at a penny a pound, is 
Itere considered palatable by the 
sprinkling oust of the crust with a 
small rich seed (juguiena) which has 
a flavour like the alinond ; it is also 
stream, like our caraway seeds in 
biscuits, into the pafte, and is largely 
cultivated for that single use. The 
gap^ki^ somewhat sinv'la]* in flavour 
to the pea, are detached from the 
radicles of a plant with a flower 
Strikingly like tho i)Otatoc, and is 
used for a similar purpose to the 
juguiena. 

This island was tho graiiaiy of 
Athens before it nourished Home; 
and wheat appears to have been first 
raised in Europe on the plains of 
eastern l^cily. In Cicero’s time it 
returned eightfold; and to this day 
One grain jnelds its eightfold of in- 
crease ; which, however, is by a small 
fraction less than our own, as given 
by McCulloch in his Dictionary of 
Commerce.” We plucked some 
or bearded wheat, near Palermo, the 
beard of which was eight inches long, 
the ear contained sixty grains, eight 
being also in this instance the average 
increase ; how many grains, then, mus^ 
perish in the ground ! 

In Palermo, English gunpowder is 
sold by British sailors at the high price 
of from five to seven shiiUngs per 
English pound; the ^^Polvere nos- 
" of the Sicilians only fctclies 2 s. 
id. ; yet such is the snperiority of 
Eo^h gunpowder, tJmf eveiy one 
who has a passion for popping at 
sparrows, and other ftaiian sporbt, 
(complimented by the title of Zo cac- 
via,) prefers t^he dear article. When 
they have killed off all the robins, 
and there is not a twitter in t/ie whole 
ctnmtrgi they go to the river side and 
shoot gudgeons. 

Ibe Palenno donkey is the most 
obHging animal that ever wore long 
ears, and will canr yon cheerfully 
four or five miles an hour without 
whip or other eneaura^ment The 


osien, no 
cbloM, 


white or cre/un- 
in Tuscany, were ori- 
Inportations from BarbOiy, 
* > cottntiv the BicUians ar$ 
hdeb^ for the mulberrg and 
tSihmrm;) 1. Their Colour is brown. 
They rivsl the Umbi^ breed in the 
Bjmmtry of 4beir form, 
imd in the possession of hdniB of more 


than Umbrian dimmislons, rising more 
perpendicularly over the ibreheM than 
in that ancient race. The liaards here 
are such beautiful creatores, that it ia 
worth while to bring one away, and, 
to pen^ert a quotation, Unius J)omi~ 
Wim sese Jecisse Laceht.e.” Some are 
all green, some mottled like a mosaic 
floor, others' gi-een and black on the 
upper side, and orange-coloured or red 
nndemoath. Of snakes, there is a 
Coluber niger from four to five feet 
in length, with a shiiiiiig coat, and an 
eye not pleasant to w atch evfeu through 
glass ; yet the peasants here put them 
into their"" Phrj’gian bonnets, and 
handle them with as much sangfroid 
as one would a walking-stick. 

The coarse earthen vessels, pitchers, 
urns, <S:c., u.sed by tho peavsants, arc 
of the most beautiful shapes, often 
that of the ancient amphora; and at 
cveiy etdtap' door by the road-side 
you meet with this vestige of tlie an- 
cient arts of the country. 

Tlte plague which visited Palermo 
In 1624 swe\>t away 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; Messina, in 174H, lost 40,000. 
The cholera, ill 1 837, destroyed 69,263 
persons. The present population of 
the -whole i-laiid is 1,950,0<K); the 
female ^‘xceeds th(^ male by about 
three per cent, -wliich is contrary to 
the general rule. It is s«iid that nearly 
one-nalf the children received into the 
foundling hospital of Palermo die 
witliin the first year. 

Formerly the barons of Sicily were 
rich and independent j like our Eng- 
Jlsh gentlemen ; but they say that, 
since 2812, the king's wiiole pleasure 
and business, .*is before our Magna 
( /lorto times, have been to lower their 
importance. In that year a revolt ' 
w as the consequence of an income- 
tax even of two iier cent, Ibr they 
were yet unbroken to the yoke ; but 
now that he has saddled pn^rtjr 
with a deduction, said to be eventu- 
ally equal to fifteen per cent, if not 
more; now that he doubles the im- 
post on the native eu}phiiry which ia 
therefore checked in its side ; now 
that he ke^ps an army of 30,000 men 
to play at soldiers with ; now that he 
constitutes himself the o|fy ^refhree 
even in questiems eff eoniijirdiil 
pediehiby, and a J^Hgri bi all otW 
cases, which ^ settles arbkrarify, or 
does hot' s^fe at all ; nW that Jie 
sees sb little the signs of the times, 
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that h% will not let a professor go to 
a sdenoe-congress at Florence or Bo- 
logna without an express permission, 
and so ignorant as to have refused 
that permission for fear of a political 
bias ; now that be diverts a nation's 
wealth from works of charity or uae- 
fnlness, to keep a set of foreigners in 
his pay— they no doubt here remember 
in their prayers, with becoming gra- 
titude, the holy alliance,’’ or, as we 
would call it, the mutual insurance 
company of the kings of Europe^ of 
which Caklereagh and hicttemich 
were the honorary secretaries. 

In the midst of all the gloomy des- 
potism, beantifnl even„as imagination 
can paint it, is Palermo beautiful I One 
eminent advantage it possesses over 
Naples itself— its vicinity presents 
more “drives;” and all the drives here 
might contest the name given to 
one of them, which is called “ tHro 
delie Grazie^'^ (the Ring or Mall of the 
Graces.) It has a Marina of unri- 
valed beauty, to which the noblesse 
and the citizens repair and form a 
promenade of elegant eqnipages. A 
line pavement for foot passengers Is 
considerately raised three or four 
feet above toe carriage road ; so that 
the walking population have nothing 
to annoy them. The sea is imme- 
diately below both, and you see the 


little Fock-emdrcled bays mumated 
with groups of those sturdy dshei;- 
men with bare legs^ which you ad- 
.mire in Clande and Sidvator, throw- 
ing before them, with admirable pre- 
cision, their ^aervier net, whose due 
wrought meshes sometimes hang, veil- 
like, between yonand the ruddy sunset, 
or plashing, as they fi^ nightly into 
the smooth sea, contribute the plea- 
sure of an Agreeable sound to the 
magic of the scenery. Some take the 
air on donkeys, w^hich go at a gr^ 
rate ; some are mounted on Spanish 
mules, hU mixed together fjreely 
amidst handsome and numerous equi- 
pages ; and the whole is backed by a 
due row of houses opposite the sea, 
built after the fashion of onr terraces 
and crescents at watering-places. 
And dually, that blue cr^uor, as it 
now deserves to be termed, studded 
over with thnnny boats and coasting 
craft with the haze latioe sail, that 
we should be sorry to trust in British 
hands, is walled In by cliffs so bold, 
so nigged, and standing out so beau- 
tifully in relief, that for a moment we 
cannot choose bnt envy the cirizen of 
Panormus. But we may not tarry 
even here ; we have more things to see, 
* and every day is getting hotter tiian 
the last 


JoURNET TO SsOBSTE, 


Leaving Palermo early, we pass 
Monreak in our way to the Boric 
columns of Segeste, and dnd ourselves, 
before the beat of day has reached 
its greatest intensity, at a consider- 
able elevation above the plain on 
which the capital stands, amidst 
mountains which, except in the dif- 
fenmee of their vegetatioQ, remind us 
not a litrie of the condgnration of 
certain wild parts of the Highlands, 
where Ben Croachin flings his dark sha- 
dow across Loch Awe. Indeed, we 
^ere thinking of this old and favourite 
fishing hauntwlth mu<^ oompUieency, 
when two men auddaulty came ffirth 
froth bcihittd britwly aloUs and the 
imjMmctrable cactiie— ifi-lookiim fel- 
lows were they; but, usoved l^the 
kbidest hi^ntions for our safety, 
l^y offer to conduct us through the 
id^^dcr of the defile. This serylcc 
•PurblreA attendant frqm Faleritio de- 
^ed, and we push on te 


Partonico, our halting-place during the 
heat of the day. It is a town of some 
extent, large enough to aflbrd two 
fountains of a certain pretension, but 
execrably dirty within. , Twelve thou- 
sand inliabitants has Fartenico, and 
five churches. Out of its five locandas, 
who shall declare the worst ? Of that 
iu which we had first taken refuge, 
(os, in a snow-storm on the Alps, 
any roof ia P^nidise,) we were ob- 
liged to quit the shelter^ and wjdk $t 
ifooit, at mMsummer^ and In & 

good mile t^»a maiu afreet, w|ra, 
^giimingjin habitations of 
inenskms of our aliii^Mnises, hi 
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Bemfl of SH^lian Udi^ and we prog- 
Bostiottte it will spr^ before the 
month ez|ures wherever human skin 
is to be found for its entertainment. 
Putenico lies in a scorching plain 
fitD of malaria. Having passed the 
three stifling hours of the day here, 
we proceed on onr jonmey to Atcamo^ 
B town of considerable size, which 
loolm remarkably well from the plain 
at the distance of four iniles— an im- 
pression immediately removed on 
passing its high rampart gate. Glad 
to escape the miseries with which it 
threatens the detenu^ we pass out at 
the other end, and zigzag down a hill 
of great beauty, and commanding such 
views of sea and land as it would l>e 
quite absurd to write about. Already 
a donble row of aloc% plants at in- 
tervals, marks what is to be your 
conrse afar off, and is a faithful guide 
till it lands you in a Sicilian plain. 
This is the highest epithet with which 
any plain can be qnalified. This Ls 
indeed the month for Sicily. The 
goddess of flowers now wears a morn- 
ing dress of the newest spring fashion ; 
b^ntifnlly made up is that dress, nor 
has she worn it long enough for it to 
be sullied ever so little, or to require 
the washing of a shower. A delicate 
pink and a rich red are the colours 
which prevail in the tnsteflil pattcin 
of her volnminous drapeiy ; and as she 
advancee on you with a light and 
noiseless step, over a carpet which all 
the looms of Paris or of Persia could 
not imitate, scattering bouquets of 
colours the most happily contrasted, 
and impregnating the air with the 
most grat^ fragrance, we at once 


acknowledge her beantifnl imperso- 
nation in ^at monument of Grecian 
the Fameee Fhra^ of which wo 
have brought the fresh recollection 
from the mnsenm of Naples. 

The Erba Bianca is a plant like 
southernwood, presenting a ciirions 
lioai'-frosted appearance as its leaves 
are stirred by the wind. The Bozzolo 
a cento is an ambitious plant, which 
grows beyond its strength, snaps short 
u|K>n its ovorbnrdened stalk, ami is 
borne away by any zephyr, however 
light. Largo crops of oats are al- 
ready cut ; and oxen of the Barbary 
breed, brown and coal-black, arc 
already dragging the simple abori- 
ginal plough over the land. Some 
of these fine cattle (to whom we 
arc strangers, as they are to us) 
stood gazing at ns in the plain, their 
white horns glandng in the sun; 
others, rccambciil and mminating, 
exhibit antlers which, as avc have 
said before, suipass the ITnibrian cat- 
tle in their elk-like length and impo- 
sing majesty. Arrived at the l)Ottom 
of’our long hill, we pass a beautiful 
stream C/alled Fiume freddo^ whoso 
source we track across the plain by 
banks ciwned with Cattm and Ta- 
v\amk, l.#ooking back with regret 
towards Akanw^ we sec trains of 
mules, which still transact the internal 
commerce of the country, with large 
pack.saddles on their backs*, and 
when a halt takes place, tlicsc animals 
during then* ilrivers’ dinner obtain 
their own ready -tbund meal, and 
browse away on three courses of vege- 
tables and a dessert. 


SiciLXAK Inns. 


beautiful place this Segeste must 
be I One conlif undergo any thing to 
see it Such would ^ the probable 
exclamation of more than one reader 
looking over sotne landscape annual, 
embelSshed with perhaps a view of 
the celebrated , temple and its sur- 
rounding soendy; but ihd yonrseif 
at any of the inexpressibly horned 
Irnis ^ .fikamo or Qdatafrm, (and 
these 1 ^ the two principal stations 
between Palermo and Segeste— one 
with its 12,000, the ^her with its 
18)000 inhaUtnnts ;) let ns walk yon 
down the main street of either, and if 
ypo d^*t wish at Chelten- 


ham, or some other unclassical place 
w'hich never had a Latin name, wo 
are much mistaken 1 The “ lU" 
lievo dei CavaUi^' at Alcamo offers no 
relief for you I The Magpie may 
prate on her sign-post about dean 
bcds„ for magpies can be made to say 
any thing; but pray do not coiistrae 
the '‘'•Canova Divine Cano- 

va! He never executed muy thing 
for the Bed Lion of Calatafrini, whose 
Canova’’ is a low wiBe*sli^, ^ 
of wrangling Sicilian boors. Or will 
you place yonrseif under the Eagle*s 
wing, seduced by its mom moMh* 
jihuonservmof we obtest thoscT 
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broken window-panes whether it be 
not cruel to expose new furniture to 
such perils ! For ns we put up at the 
** Temple of Seffeste,'* attracted rather 
by its name than by any promise or 
decoy it offers. Crabbe has given to 
the inns at Aldborough each its eba- 
racier : here all are equal in immundi- 
city, and all equally without provi- 
sions. Some yellow beans lie soaking 
to soften them. There is salt-cod 
from the north, moist and putrid. 
There is no milk ; eggs are few. The 
ham at the Tizzicarolo’s is always 
bad, and the garlicked sausage reiml- 
fiive. Nothing is ])ainted or Tvhitc- 
nashed, let alone dusted, swept, or 
scoured. The walls have the appear- 
ance of having been pawed over by 
new relays of dirty lingers daily for ten 
\ears. This is .a very peculiar iqipcar- 
inice at many nast) places out of Sicily, 
and wo really do not know its patho^ 
loijif. You tread loathingly an inde- 
fic-rihable earthen floor, and* your eye, 
on entering the apartment, i.s arivsted 
by a nameless i)rtKluction of the fletile 
art, certainly not of Ktrmcnn form,! 
which is invariably placed on the W- 
fi/crof the truck-bed destined presently 
fw your devoted liead. Oh ! to do 
justice U) a Sicilian locauila is plainly 
out of que.stion, and the rest of our 
ta>k may as well bo sung as said, 
verse and prose being alike incapa- 
ble of the hoiHiless reality : — 

"I^dgi'd for the night, OMusc ! begin 
To sing the true Sicilian inn, 

AVhere the sad choice of six foul cells 


Give token sure of vermin’s bower, 

And swarms of bugs t^t bide their 
hour ! 

Though bands of fierce musquittos boom 
Their threatening bugles round the 
room. 

To bed ! Ere wingless creatures crawl 
Across your path tr^m yonder wall. 
And 8lipper*d feet unheeding tread 
We know not what ! To bf^ ! to bed ! 
What can those iKurrid sounds portend ? 
Some waylaid traveller near his end. 
From ghastly gash in mortal strife. 

Or blow of bandifs blood-stained knife ? 
No ! no ! They’re bawling to the Fir- 
ptn. 

Like victim under hands of surgeon ! 
From lamp-lit daub, proceeds the cry 
Of that unearthly litany ! 

And now a train of mules goes by ! 

One uTctch comes whooping up the 
street 

For whooping’s sake ! And now they 
lieat 

Prum after drum for market mass. 
Each day’s transactions on the pl^! 
All things that go, or stay, or come, 

^ They herald forth by tuck of drum. 
Day dawns 1 a tinkling tuneless bell, 
Whate’er it be, has news to tell. 

Then twenty more begin to strike 
lir noisy discord, all alike ; — 

Convents and ebnrehes, cliapels, shrine^ 
In quick succession break the lines. 

Till every gong in tou-n, at last 
Its tongue hath loos’d, and sleep is past. 
So much for nights! New days begi% 
Which land you in another Inn. 

O ! ho that means to sec Girgetdi 
Or Syracuse ! — needs patience plenty I” 


The least exacting traveller quells, 
(Thtwigli crawling things, not yet in 
sight. 

Are waiting for the shadowy night. 

To issue forth when all is quiet. 

And on your feverisli pulses riot ;) 
Where one wood shutter scrapes the 
ground. 

By crusts, stale-bones, and garbage 
bound ; 

Wliere unmolested spiders toil 
Behind the mirror’s mildew’d foil ; 
Where the cheap crucifix of lead * 
Hangs o’er the iron tresaerd bed ; 
Whm the huge bolt will searcely ke^ 
Its prondae to confiding sleeps 
Till Tou have forced it to its goal 
In the bored brick-work’s crumbling 
. bole; 

Where, in loose flakes, the whlte-waA 
paeUsjg e 

From the bare joints of rotten ceiling, 


Crossing a rustic bridge, we pass 
through a garden (for it is no less, 
though man has bad no spade in ity 
of pinks, marigolds, cyclamens, and 
heart’s-case, &c. d:c. ; the moist mea- 
dow land below is a perftict jungle of 
lofty grasses, all fragntxit and in 
flower, gemm^ witl^the unevAponted 
morning dew, and lionized, with thd 
Aplttdes^ Akim^ and swarins of t)ia’ 
most bekntiful butterflies' blinc^ td' 
their stalks. Gramma keta after 
Virgil’s own hearty were these. Thdr 
elraaace and nansnat variety weiw 
sufficient to throw a botmdst into a 
perfect hat fbver, and our own first ' 
paroxysm only went off, when, after 
an hour’s hard afilfictiag, we came to" 
a place whidi demanded aaothcr sort 
of enthiftiasmtMTaamsdheftwl^ 
out a veft die ffth ' 
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one <nr tm ftimpses of which wo had 
bM ftlteady astonished at a distance, 
in all its Dorian majesty! This almost 
.Unnmtltated i|nd glorious memorial of 
' ast ages here reigns alone — the only 
nilding far or near visible in the 
whole horizon; and what a position 
has its arcliitect^ secured I In the 
midst of hills on a bit of table-land, 
apparently made su/'h by smoothing 
down the summit of one of them, with 
a greensward in front, and set off be- 
hind by a mountain background, stands 
this eternal monument of the noblest 
of arts amidst the finest dispositions 
of nature. Tliere is another antiquity 
of the place also to be visited at So- 
geste— its theatre ; but we arc too im- 
mediately below it to know any thii^ 
about it at present, and must leave it 
in a parenthesis. To onr left, at the 
distance of eight miles, this hill conn- 
tiT of harmonious and graceful undu- 
lation ends in beetling cliffs, beneath 
which the sea, now full in view, Hes 
sparitling in the morning sonshme. 
Wc shall never, never forget the im-^ 
pressions made npon ns on first jret-® 
ting sight of Segesto I Pmtwn we had 
seen, and thought that it exhausted all 
that was possible to a temple, or Jhc 
site of a temple. Awe-stricken had 
we surveyed those monuments of 
“ immemorial antiquity” in that bale- 
fni region of wild-eyed bnffaloes and 
birds of prey— temples to death in 
the midst of ma nndisputed domains 1 
Wc had fully adopted Forsyth’s sen- 
timent, and held Fasstum to be pi’o- 
bably the most impressive monument 
on earth ; bnt here at Segeste a nature 
Jeas austere, and more riat^te in its 
wildness, lent a quite different charm 
toascene which could scarcely be repre- 
sented by art, and for which a reader 
could certainly not be pri^pored by de- 
scription. We gave an antiquarian’s 
devoutest worship to this venerable sur- 
vivor of 2000 years, and of many em- 
pires — w& the vast masses of Its 

thue-tried Doric, ^md even the wild 
dowers within its prscincts, its pink 
viderians, its etifO m venio, its rented 


the richest fragrance, while a number 
of wild birds of the hawk kind, called 
“ chaoli” from their shrill note, issued 
from their hiding-places, and gave ns 
wild mnsic as they scudded by ! 

A few bits of wall scattered over 
the corn-fields are all that now re- 
mains of the dwellings of the men 
who bniU tills temple for their city, 
and who, by its splendour, deluded 
the Athenians into a belief of greater 
wealth than they possessed. 

Onr ascent to the theatre, the day 
after, proved to be a very steep one, of 
half an hour on mule-back; in making 
which ,we scared two of those prodigious ^ 
birds, tlie who, having recon- 

noitred us, forthwith l)egan to wImk*! 
in larger and larger sw ecqw, and at last 
made off for the sen. We found 
the interior of the theatre occupied 
by nn audience rcatly for our arrival ; 
it" consisted of uinuiumerable hawks, 
the chaoli jnst mentioned, whicli be- 
gan to scream at onr intrusion. 'Jbe 
ospreys soon returned, and were plain- 
ly oniy waiting our departure to sub- 
side upon their solitary domain . W e 
would not be a soft-billed bird few 
something in this neighbourhood : no 
song would save them from the hawks' 
supper. Having Inxnrlated cm the 
24t)i of May for foil four hours In 
this enchanting iieighljourhood, vrr 
were sorrv’ to return to our inn— and 
snch an inn ! W'e departed alnruptly, 
and probably never to return,’ but 
we shall think of Segesto in Hyde 
Park, or as we pas.s the candlestick 
Corinthians of Whitehall. Thnqy. 
dides^ relates that a prevailing notion 
in bis time was, that^the Trojam 
after losing Troy went first to AVefify, 
and fonnd^ there Egesta and Eryx. 
Now, as on the same authority the 
first Greek c^olony was Nasm, also in 
Sicily, Greeks and Trojans (strange 
coincidenoel) must have met ssym on 
new ground after the was all acted 
and done with, like a tale tibat is told. 

Ob out retnra towards Pidermo, 
dbe of onr party having a tmieb of 
agne, we crossed the street to the 


pyk fidnfiratbn long tasked, but ms- 
^ed. A smart shower compelled ns 
to seek belter under the shoulder of 
one of the gr^ entaldatiires : it soon 
passed awa^,; leaviDg us a legaiy of 


holt,) and sniping about hfs musty 
galenicals, amidst a laigO’Supifiy of 
hiuhaw whkh were di:^g on his 
counts, the only wholesome-looking 
Mng amlM Ids stmres^ we asked fir 
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ho hAd any ^mtnf. Sicurol and 
he presented us with a white powder 
having a ali^tly bitter taste, which, 
together with an ounce of green tea, 
to be dispensed in pinches of five 
grains on extraordinary occasions, 
comes, he says, fh>m the East. On 
onr observing that the qnliihie, if such 
at all, was aanlterated, and that this 
was too bad in a country of malaria, 
where it was the poor man's only 
pix)tection, he looked angry ; bnt we 
rose in the esteem of peasants in 
tiie shop, wlio said to each other — 
“ Ed ha ragione il Signor," Wanting 
a little we were presented with 
siih-carbunatf of potash as the nearest 
approach to it— a substitution which 
suggested to us a classical recollection 
from Theocritus ; namely, that in this 
same Sicily, 20(>0 years ago, a Syra- 
cusan husband is rat(d by his dame 
for sending her for lier washing 
in place of potash, the %’ery converse 
of what our old drag- vender intended 
to have washed oiir inside withal. 

Tlie Koinaii Catholic religion pa- 
tronises painting oildly here ; not a 
cart but is adorned with some sacred 
subject. Eveiy wreudied vehicle that 
totters under an unmerciful load, with 
one poor donkey to draw six men, 
has its picture of Soulf in J*urgato»^^ 
who seem putting their hands and 
heads out of the dames, and vainly 
calling on the ruffians inside to slop. 
We read ia Dirina Prwifiema, 
4u darning characters on the front 
board of a caniolc, while the whip is 
goading the poor starved brute who 
drags it ; for these barbarians in the 
rear of European civilization, plainly 
are of opinion that a cart with a 
sacred device shall not breaA dewn^ 
though its owner commit every species 
of cruelty. 

Thxt next day found us again in- 
stalled at onr old quarters in Palermo, 
whore, during our brief remaining 
stay, we visit a conohoiogat, before 
whM event we had ao notion that 
was so rich ki sMte. Two 
sidesofamodenKtely laffe room m 
mtMf deooted to hto eeUeettoa. 
Here we iwW apiece of wood a^aity 
destroyed by ^ Teredo rntJoUsy m 
saBor's horof who seems more ae^o 
and industrious here than ^ewhera, 
and seldom avoirs hims^ to be tatai 
whole. (Tht bf hnndrads of i^sd^ 
mens, threbdrdbw faiftct ones were 


all that this collector could ever ma- 
nage to extract, the molluscous wood- 
destroyer being very soft and fragile. 
His length is imut three inches, his 
thickness that of a small qnill; he 
lodges in a shell of extreme tenuity, 
and the secretion which he ejects is, 
it seems, the agctit which destroys 
the wood, and pushes on bit by bit 
the winding tunnel. But his doings 
are nothing to tlie woridng of another 
w^affir-slieilcd bivalve, whoso tiny ha- 
bitations arc so thickly imbedded in 
the body of a nodule of flint as to 
render its exterior like a sieve, didudt 
scopulos aceto. What solvent can the 
chemist prepare in his laboratory com- 
parable to one w hich, while it dissolves 
siJcx, neither harms the insect nor 
iiijnros Its shell. Amongst the fossils 
wo notice cockles as big as ostrich 
eggs, clam-shells twice the size of the 
lai-gest of onr Sussex coast, and those 
of oysters wliich rival soup-plates. 
We bad indeed once before met with 
tiiem of equal size in the llmc-bcds at 
Vometo. Judging by the oysters^ 
there must indeed have been in 
those days. But this collection was 
chietiy remarkable for its curious fos- 
sil remains of anitnab fiom Monie 
(irifone. In this same Monte Grifone, 
wdiich we w'ent to visit, is one of the 
largest of the caves of Itoues of which 
so many have heea discovered— bones 
of various kinds, some of small, some 
of very large animals, mixed together 
pell-mell, and constituting a fossil 
paste of scarcely any thing besides. 
Kone of the geologists, in attempting 
to explain tJiese depoints, sufficiently 
enter into the question of the origin 
of the enormous fuantii^^ and c&se 
jwek^HmHon, of such heterogeneous 
specunens. 

By eight o'clock we are on board 
the Palermo steamer, which is to con- 
vey us hence to Mestma. The baked 
dc!^, whicli has been saturated with 
the sun's beat all day, is now cootiug 
to a more modMte wamth, anu 
sootbkig WeuU he the ueene but ftar 
the BO&e of itomau and cMdmB. 
isula Uquid statu twinkle hare mA 
thm lilm ao many ammIbs on a re^ 
duced scale, over the sea, tad Urn 
is wh<^4eligliM! A M 

a s, whkffi dis si niahe e bur numbers, 
;Siaaewkat.4ioaie our deck. The 
hoati itliidk the lasildigteis . 

mt gone, elialEing |ffioa|>|qmlNf* 
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their giysy'ftnd kaTing a tram of it In the sea, begins to Tvind^ont of thn 
th^ tails ; and the man^- windowed harbour. A few minutes more, and 
Pharos of the Wbour has all its the luminous tracery of the receding 
paaies lit up, and twinkles after its town biscomes more and more indis* 
owaiashion. Bound the bay an in- tinct; but the sky is aU siarsj and 
termpted crescent of flickering light the water, save where we break its 
is r^ected in the water, strongest in the smoothness, a perfect mirror. Wher- 
iniddle,whe]:e the V>^\ni is thickest, and ever the paddles play, there the sea 
runs back ; and far behind all lights foams np into yellow light and^erd<» 
comes the clear outline of the darkly de- of amber-coloured fireballs, caught up 
fined mountain r|sing<fi'er the city. Our by the wheels, and flung off in our 
own lantern also is up, the author!- track, to float post with incredible 
ties have disappeared, Monte Pclegri- rapidity. Men are talking the liiii- 
no begins to change its position, we gnage of Babel in the cabin ; there is 
arc ill motion, and a mighty light we amateur singing and a guitar ou deck 
arc making under us, as our leviathan, — Orion is on his dolphin — adieu, 
turning round her head and snuffing Palermo ! 

Afphoacb to Mes9(ira. 

Tlie Italian morning presents a over our heads an hour ago. As to 
beautiful sight on deck to eyes weary breakfast— the meal which is associ- 
and sore ^ith night, as night passes ated with that particular hour of the 
on board steamers. Wc pass along a four-aud-twenty to all well regulated 
coast obviously of singular conforma- minds and stomaeJis-^ii consists hero 
tion, and to a geologist, we suppose, of thin veneers of old maliogany- 
full of interest. We cncoimtera herd coloured thiinny, varnished with oil, 
of classical dolphins out a-plcasuring. and relieved by an im^ongnious alio- 
We ask about a pietty little town mination of cape^rs and olives. The 
perched jnst above the sea, and called cold fowls are infamous. The wine 
Giocosa. By its side lies Tyndaris — were a disgrace to tlic sorriest tapster 
classical enough ifwc spell it right, llie between this and the Alps, and also 
snow on Etna is as good as an inscriff- fiery, like every thing else in this dis- 
tion, and to be read at any distance ; trict. Brink it, and doubt not the old 
but what a deception ! They tell us it result^ — dc ronviva ( 'orybanta ridebis, 
is thirty miles ofl:, and it seems to rise (Oh, for muffin.s and dry toast !) Never 
immediately from behind a ridge of mind, we sliall soon l>c at Messina, 
hills dose to the shore. The snow And now we approach a point from 
cone rises in the midst of other cones, which the loftv Calabrian coast oppo- 
which would appear equally high but site, and the ^iqty wall of the fonui- 
for the diflerence of colour. Patti is dablo Seylla, first present themselves, 
a picturesque little borgo^ on the hill- but still as distant objects. In an- 
aide, celebrated in Sldly for its manu- other half hour yre are just opposite 
facture of hardware. In the bay of the redoubtable rock ; and here we 
Mehzzo are taken by far the largest turn abmply at right andos to our 
supplies of thnnny in the whole Medi- liithcrto course, and find onrsolvcs 
tei^aaean. From the embayed town within the straits, from either side of 
80 named you have the choice of a which the English and the French so 
c^;o8B-road to Messina, (twenty-four ofteu tried the of cannon upon 
aifles;) but who would abridge dis- each other. It is now what it usod to 
tance and miss the celebrated straits bo— fishing ground. The Bomans got 
towards which we* are rapidly ap- their finest miorsaa from the whiripools 
proachtng, or lose on^b^flu* on land of The shark (cofierit more) 

and miss the novelties of volcanic aboumung here, would make bathing 
iriands, wd the first view of S6ylla dangerous were the water smooth ; 
andCbi^bdis ? It is but eight o’dock, but the rapid whirtoools through which 
but the awning has been stretdied our steam-boat dadies on ^Usdaln- 

* ** ViiTMil muriena datur, quo venit 

de Sieido : nam dum se eenttnat Auitef^ 
Ceatenttw^mediamtemeraria hfM Chasybam.’* 
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fully, woul#, at the same time, make 
it impossible to any thing but a fish«> 
A passenger assured us he had once 
seen a man lost in the Vistula, who, 
from being a great swimmer, tiustca 
imprudently to bis strength, and was 
sucked down by a vortex of far less 
impetuosity, ho thought, than this 
through which wo were moving. 
From this point till we arrived at 
Messina, as every body was rii^e for 
bathing, the whole conversation turn* 
cd naturally on the Messina shark, 
and his trick of snapping at people’s 
legs carelessly left by the owners 
dangling over the boat’s side. We 
steam up the straits to our anchorage 
in about three-fourths of an hour. 
The approach is tine, very fine. A 
certain Greek, (count, he called him- 
self,) a gi-eat traveller, and we after- 
wards found not a small adventurer, 
increases the interest of the approach, 
by telling us that the hills before us, 
bubbling up like blisters on chalce- 
ilony, have a considerable resemblance, 
though inferior in character, to those 
which embellish the Bosphonis and 
the first view of Constantinople. In- 
ferior, 110 doubt, in the iniiK>sing 
accessories of raos((ue and minaret, 
and of cypresses as big as obelisks, 
which, rising thickly on the heights, 
give to the city of Constantinople an 
altogether peculiar and inimitable 
charm. Messina is beautifully land- 
locked. The only possible winds that 
can affect its port are the north-west 
and south-east. In summer it is said 
to enjoy more sea breeze than any 
other place on the Mediterranean. 
Our Greek friend, howey|p, says that 
Constantinople is in this respect not 
only superior to Messina, but to any 
other place iu the seas of Europe. 
Pity that the fellow's are Turks ! We 
did not find much to interest ns within 
the walls of Messina. There was, to 
be sure, a fine collection of Sicilian 
birds, amongst W'hich wo were sur- 
prised to see several of vciy exotic 
ifiiape and plumage. One long-legged 
fellow, dressed in a dirty white Aus- 
trian uniform, with large web-feet, 
on which he seemed to rest with great 
complacency, particulariy aneatra our 
attention. He stood as high as the 
Featis di Medid^ but by no means bo 
graoefhll}', andthnisthls thick carved 
beak unceremoniously in your face< 
fils card of address wag Fftmteepfehti 


andquarum. The andents ate him, 
and he looked as if he would break 
your nose if you disputed with him. 

A veiy large finch, which wo have 
seen for sale about the streets here 
and elsewhere in Sicily, rejoices in 
the imposing name of FHngilla cocco 
thrausUs. He we^ his black cravat 
like a bird of pretension, as he evi- 
dently is. The puffin (Puffitm rin- 
glorum) also fin^uents these rocks, 
though a very long way from the 
Isle of Wight. No I Mesi^a, though 
very fine, is not equal to Palermo^ 
with its unrivaled Jlfartho, com- 
pared to which Messina is poorly 
off indeed, in her straggling dirty 
commerce-doing quay. Wo went out 
to see a little garden, which contains 
half a dozen zai'e-trees and as many 
beautiful birds in cages. We are dis- 
appointed at the poverty of our dessert 
in this region of fruitfulness— -a few 
bad oranges, some miserable cher- 
ries, and tliat abomination the green 
almond. We ob.s^e, for the first 
time, to-day folks eating In the streets 
the crude contents of a little oval pod, 
W'hich contains one or tw'o very large 
peas, twice the size of any others. 
These arc the tme ricer, the proper 
Italian pea. Little bnnffies of them 
are tied up for sale at ail the friiit 
stalls, and men are seen all the day 
long eating these raw peas, and offer- 
ing them to each other as su^-plums. 

In the Corso we see a kind of tem- 
porary theatre, the deal sides of whicdi 
are gaudily lined witli Catania silk, 
and on its stage a whole dramatis 
persona of sacred puppets. It is 
lighted by tapers of very taper dimen- 
sions, and its sUiUe 'are to be let for 
a humble consideration to the ffiith- 
ful or the curious. It turns out to be a 
religious spectacle, supported on the 
voluntary system— but there is some- 
thing for your money. A vast quan- 
tity of light ftifinework, to which 
fiiworks, chiefiy of the detonatiiig 
kind, are attached, are alreac^ going 
off, and folk are watching tm It m 
completed. Then the evening's en*- 
tmwiunent will begin, and a misar 
indeed must he be, or beyond measure 
resouroeless, who refhsesbiffilpeiioefiQr 
such choice festivities. IDemms io 
makeont ihepatticularieinesentalio^ 
we g^ over ^.t^cein order to eza- 
xninet|mfigure^fffiiiediaiimonaneai«r 
.view. Asffiiff^ditmdsaliit inacmi^ 



Biat,1>0t\^l]mmSlare^ calM tKWkgcapH. Ffiogjjftyo.^^ 

iiQi)ieto^iiit)Wu)|s1a^^ for ^ panormit at tb« CKiptfw oi 

in a vizfhi aa fcxad of Ona i^am bomes aji4 Iwo hcmia ; bat yoa 

dot&6 as tho Greek raDa^; wbila are mail} by tvo aea vi<»ir 0 ,eitlier of 
on tne other side, with <me or two whlcb ha4 beaa aui&ol^ MoesUiai 
paUssts in hie trak, k em its karlmri the straits, the opp^^te 

cmi oostiime« A paper dond above* co8St4^0alabiia,8oyllaf aiMSiii%^ 
sarrannded by Rories of glass and (^od fi>r its Wganiot,) are on the 
tfiael, is snpporflSd by two aoUd i m me oh ^ siioro, and a must atrikii^ 
cbarubs equal to the occasion, and chhln of hlUs for tbe background, 
presents to the intelliaent a represent which, at a greater distance, have 
^at^of—wc know not what i rire- for theii backKround tho imposing 
works here di\ ide tho pnblic with the range of the Jcbrmxt. The iftloUau 
dram'— to one or other all advertise* isims rise out of the sea in the bap* 
nieut in Sicily Is committed. A {dest positions for efert dStrwM&o&'on 
sale of fish and flesh, theatric en- the extreme right detaches his grey 
tertainments, processions, and church wreath of smoke, which seems as if it 
invitations, are all by tuck of dram, proceeded out of ihowatoi, (ierSCrom- 
or by &qmb and cracker. How did boll is my k>w,) staining for a mo* 
they get on before the invention of mont the cle«irflimaincnt, which rivals 
etmpcwder ? If a new coffeehouse it in depth of colonr. i$oma of the 
k established, a couple of drums start volcami group f&e so nearly on a 
It advantageoosiy, and beat like a levd with the water, that they look 
zecniiting party up and down tho like the backs of so many leviathans 
Street, to the disinsiy of all Fon^tterL at a hsk. The sea itself lies, a wav e* 
The dram tdls yon when tho thmmy less mirror, smooth, shining, slippery, 
is at a discount, andy&e-isoiif are let and treatherons as a serpent's back- 
off at Jigk sfaik 'irim enstomers are miseri ^mbiis bxteutata ntfs#,'* say 
slack. we. 

An old tower, Are miles oS, is 
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We lefl Messiiiannder a sky whuA 
110 painter would or could attempt] 
iodm, it woedd not have lotted wdl 
paper, or out of reality There 
are vwtsln tximsaalt yet magnifieant 
appasrauaes In untiiie,fmm wsh the 
met ocmvonlionally sbetaSnSi not so 
much fiwnl the kn^o/teoett of art, as 
ihiU the nearer hie upfRoach to sno* 
een the worse the ^arc. At one 
ffids tiie q^ors were Hge shot or 
eleadad sm, u the uncei^ 

taluiff of tte Fslginida these 

matrix of vgmll at another, die 
^Ssetfle Oooaa above, of which the 
<tett«iity is ofteh ka whole menihe 
beokoa into ghpuitic con* 



coast to coast, like a cortege of cob* 
webs caiyyiiig a deputatlou flvmi Uio 
powssNioouB of Arackne in Italy to 
the livsl silk-looms at OatSiKia. We 
pass the dry beds of mounUtia torrents 
at every bmf mile, ugly gasto on a 
smooth road , and miuiring too much 
caubon to leave une*8 attention to be 
engaged b^inany ohjects eitogotbev 
new and nRAtilul. The rich yefiow 
of tbeChcti»,and themdofthea^sina* 
ptroacilr, and % most tended of aV 
vegetable greens, that of Ike yoang 
wmkeny^ together with « Sww wlf* 
dwmesQ of nn^hss0iar]^lhfMd) am t 
iM 

sttunalthgtstnmnleai orAnamadi 
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mm^t *8 8bliigie»'^ t)io r4qp«A 
mrsfttriux^ iifltli its allTW* uinbd, 
looking at a short distance liko mica, 
(an appearance caused hy the shining 
Mrliito fringe of the capsule encasing 
its se^) and many other strange and 
heantihil thitigs, were the constant 
attendants of our march. We counted 
hix or Steven varieties of the spurge, 
(KttpfiorhiHni^) each on its milky stem, 
and in passing through the villages 
had Ctsmaftoub as large as Ihhba^ 
Hung at us hy sunburnt urchins post- 
ed at theii' ecveraJ doors. The sandy 
shore foi tnaiiy miles is beautifhlly 
notched in nrK>n by tiny bays like 
bobliis, on Tvhich boats Ue motionless 
fliid baking in the son, or oscillate 
under a picturesque rock, immersed 
up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid^ 
w hich their forms from a depth 

ot niauy tat horns. On mui*c open 
htretches of the shore, long-drawn 
iqipicsof ^aves of tiny dmiensiou are 
o\eminning uud treading cm one 
uuotber^s heels tor miles a -head, and 
tappiug the anchored boat with 
gt ulle blow/’ The long-homed oxen 
.ilieady h]Hiken of, toU along the sea- 
hide load like the horses on our canal 
iiauks, and tug the heavy felucca to- 
\«ard^ Messina-Hi seiviCe, howc\er, 
bouictitnc«> exfMSOted by men hamebsed 
to the touiog-cord, who, as they go, 
oflend the hicOian muses by sOuAs 
and bv words that have little In*' 
deed of the The gi^ 

bh» ends of eottoges often cxhiliit 
a \er} priinitii’O windmill for sanlng 
wood ^abin doors. It if a large 
wheel, to the sf^kos of which dappers 
are adjubtod, made ol oouxae matting, 
and so placed as to profit by the or- 
dinary sea breeae; aim, wldto the wutd 
is thos Bomibff bis plauks for him, the 
eaipeiiter, at Ids door, eaniesan his 
craft. We pass below not :a fierw 
ibrtresaes abutting over khe sea, or 
pBMimdonthemosmtaidtopa^ wui]r 
of these ate of BngUab eonstmcftloih 
and date ftam the ooeniMitkm of the 
isla)i4 4iiriagtliel^m^ war: in a 
wold, tiM wiskte df fitfs 

nor know dha ftorAe iamka iw 
luaA tSbiiaA, M i^oidd amf Um 
mbiraled, WHg nt in icfidh 

INNneiaikm if ifl^tbe find mwk 

of tfte ftifedflp demeM lan^Ngpe 

H steseit Isa* 
nai&t«ha#Mb> 


n 

est, and Ift tiia (Hdy, real pastoral 

poet should havehesn a SicUiaa; bat 
it is a marvel inde^ that, havhm 
forgotten to bring his JEch^^ wim 
ns, wo cannot, through the whole of 
Sicily, find a copy of Theocritus for 
sale, though there is a SiaUan trans- 
lation of him to be had at Palermo. 
As he progresses Hhib delightfully, a 
long-wished for moment awaits the 
travellor approaching towards 
cfm^tumuig round a fisr prqjectliig 
neck of land, Etna iA at last befiire 
him ! A disappointment, howevm*, on 
the whole is Etna himself, thus intro- 
duced. Ho looks far below his sta- 
tnro, and seems so near, that we would 
have wagered to get upon his should 
ders and pull his eoi^ and return to 
the little town to dine; the ascent 
also, to the eye, seems any thing but 
steep ; nor can yem easily be brought 
to believe that such an expedition ii 
fiom Giardini a three d^’ afiair,' 
exce|H, indeed, that yoiumr belt of 
snow in the midst of this roasting 
sunshine, has its own interpretation, 
and caimot be misiakea. Alasl Xu 
the midst of all our fiowers there wajH 
as there always is, the onion oh- 
girui— <it was occasioaed here by the 
They had tasked our unproved 
capacity fm bearing annoyaneea ever 
since we first set mt in Sicily ; but 
hers tks^r am pexfectly inpoatmllahie, 
stinging and * muBShig at us without 
merry or truce, not to be driven at 
fi>r a socoiid, nor porsnaded to drown 
themsolms on any aensideration. 
Verliy, -phis of S^bla itself 

seem to pi s me (ham tmubufame in* 
sectslesB than thcjiM-pats <^'JBgypL 
The next day Mns inawkfi 
(br ear osoent to Taemlna ; but m 
attendanth of tbu exemioA am al- 
ready mskfaig e gmt noisn 'wi4ioiit 
w^iiQihfeiteM he dohe fa eitbef 
of the Iwe mofiiiln. A mipfy m 
Aahby bmagftt and 

mmuiM, «ii4,«i»ee faferidn web^ 
to ascend, the beasts 

jsrsnsJkAm 
'■ ^SftSt, 

tidtJrWriimTiir' 

mim dt Aaa sMmnii 
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shade at noon. We yrm made to 
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but enabte^ ns to enter Into conver* 
satloQ* We demand and obtain a 
CKerone, of whom we are glad to g^ 
jdd.altm: thi-ee hours* infliction of his 
et^lditj and endurance of his igno- 
iabce, without acquiring one idea, 
C^reek, Itoman, Norman, or Saracen, 
out of all his enid^ion. After going 
through the whole tour with such a 
fellow for a Hermes, we come at last 
upon the far-famed theatre, where we 
did not wftut him. Here, however, a 
vei7 intelligent attendant, supported 
by the king of Naples on a suitable 
pension of five baiocchi a-da^ takes ns 
out the bhnds of the Fhilistiue, 
and with a plan of the ground to aid 
US, proceeds to give an intelligible, 
and, as appears to us, a true expla- 
nation of the diflerent ports of the huge 
construction, in the area of which wc 
stand delighted. He directed onr atten- 
tion to a large arched tunnel, under and 
at right angles to the pulpita, and we 
4id not want dh'cetipn to the thirty-six 
niclies placed at equal distances all 
round.tUo ellipse, and just over the 
lowest range of the cunei. All niches 
were, no doutd, for statues; but these 
might also have been, it pleases some 
to suppose, for the reverberation of 
applause ; and they quote something 
about Reaonaniia Vasa" from Ma- 
crobius, adding, that such niches were 
once probably lined w'ith brass. Of 
bolder speculotists, some believe the 
kenind to have been made with a simi- 
lar inteurion. Others hold that it 
may have been a concealed way for 
introducing lions and ^ers to the 
arena! Now, what if it ^re a drain 
for the waters, which, in bad weather, 
soon collect to a formidable height in 
such a situation? Whether for voice, 
or wild beasts, qi* drainage, or none 
of these objects, there it is. As to 
the first, wc cannot help being scep- 
tical. Bid it ever occur to an au- 
diefice to wish the noise they make 
greater, and eontarivo expedients for 
Uiof " ^ 

, We are here high up amidst the 
mouBlains, where, wc^are to remem- 
ber, «a the undents came not to q^d, 
like omdves, mi idle hour, but to 
commiue nom of the day, 
be waited. Two laige lateral ispaces, 
or Us it were, dde chambers, have 
keedved tills destinltidh at ^e 
ef the entiquaif^, and have be^ ai^ 
I, f«HM lobbies Wither or % 


notice by our giflde, whd; we should 
else have overlooked, how the main 
passage described above communi- 
cates with several smaller ones in its 
progress, and that a small stair was 
a subsequent contrivance or after- 
thought, meant to relievo, on emer- 
gency, the overcharged large one ; its 
workmanship and style showed it 
plainly lo have been added when the 
edifice had already become an anti^ 
quittf. This altogether peculiar and 
most interesting building has also 
suffered still later interpolations : a 
Saracenic frieze runs round the wall ; 
so that the hands of three widely 
different nations have been busy on 
the mountain theatre, which received 
first mtdicnce twenty-five centuries 
ago! Tlic view obtained from this 
spot has often been celebrated, and 
deserves to be. Such mountains w'O 
liad often seen l>efore ; such a sky is 
the usual privilege of Sicily; these 
indented hays^ which break so beauti- 
fully the line of the coast, had been 
an object of our daily admiration ; 
the hoary side of the majestic Ktna, 
and Naxos with its castellated Isth- 
mus, might be seen from other ele- 
vated situations ; and the acuminated 
tops of Mola, with its Saracenic 
tower, were commanded by neigh- 
bouring sites— Taonnina dlone^ and 
for its own sake, W'as the great and 
paramount object in onr eves, and 
possessed us wholly! We had been 
following Lyell half the day in ante- 
diluvian remains ; but what are tlic 
bones of Jeftthyosanri or Megahtheria 
to this gigantic skeleton of Boric an- 
tiquity, round whidi lie scattered' 
the sepulchres of its ancient audiences, 
Greek, Boman, and Oriental— tombs 
which had become already an object 
of speculation, and been rifled for 
arms, vases, or |»ld rings, before 
Great Britain had made the first 
st^ beyond painted barbarism! 

The eruptions of Etna have idl been 
resided. Thucydides mentions one 
of them episodicitity Iff Fclopone- 
sian WBT, From the cooled caldron 
that simmers under all that snow, has 
proceeded alt the lava that tim ancienta 
worked into these thdr dtf widls. 
The faonscs of TtmiMliditnt were 
befit of and 

athoqsasdyeasnte^disbt^^ After 

dinnervrs widkto Kaxbs/aaliiting the 
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Statue of the patron of a London pa- 
rish, St Pmicrcu^ on our way. lie 
stands on the beach here, and claims, 
by inscription on his pedestal, to have 
belonged to the apostolic times, St 
Peter Jiimself liaving, he says, ap- 
pointed him to liis bishopric. * llt» is 
p.atron of Taormina, where lie has 
possessed him.sclf of a Greek tenqilc ; 
and he also protects the faithful of 
Giardini. Lucky in his architects has 
been St Panoras 5 fur many of our 
renders are familiar with his very ele- 
gant modern church in the. Kew Road, 
modelled, if we have not forgotten, on 
the Eroclitheiim, with its Panttrosmn 
Vestries^ its upright til(‘s, luid all the 
subordinate details of Aihenian archi- 
tectun*. W»' wet here the suhjert of 
many an ancient has relief ilmie into 
^le.'^ll and blood —a d<»zen men and 
boys trip])iiig along the road to the 
music of a bagpipe, one old Silenus 
leading the jocund throng, and the 
whole of them, a.s the music, such as 
it was, in>'pin‘d, leajiing about and 
gesticulating >\ith incredible activity. 
It was a bacchanalian subject, whh h 
we had seen on many a sarcophagus, 
only that the felloe > here v\er<‘ not 
quite nakeil, and tliat wc looked in 
vain for those nascent horns and tails 
by vvhicli the eliildreii of Pan and 
I'amui.s ouglit to bo idonlilied. AVe 
always hmk out for natural history. 
Walking in a iiarrovv street, we saw 
a tortoi.-^e, awake for the season, come 
crawling out to jH*e]) at the ])ouItry ; 
his hybernation being over, he wants 
to bo social, and the hens in JLstonisli- 
ment chuckle round liim, and his tor- 
toisosliell highness M-eiiis pleasi^d at 
their kind cinpiiries, and keeps bobbing 
his head in and out of hi.s kstudo in a 
viTv Henlimcntal manner. Women 
w ho want his shell for combs do not 


frequent these parts, and so, unless a 
cart pass over him as he returns home, 
he is in clover. 

A bird frc(]nents these ])arts with a 
blue chest, called Passer solitarius; 
he aboimd.s in the rocky crevices. 
The notes of one, w^hich was showm to 
us in a cage, souaded sweetly ; but, 
as he was carnivorous, the weather 
was too hot for us to think of taking him 
away. We saw^two snakes put into 
the same box : the one, a viper, pre- 
.sently killeil the other, and mncli the 
larger of the two. Serpents, then, 
like men, do not, as the Satirist asserts, 
spare their kind. Wo arc disappointed 
at nut finding any c/niis, nor any other 
good sourcfiirs^ to bring away with us. 
The height of Taormina is sufficient 
to keep it from fever, w hich is very 
prevalent at Giardini below. Its bay 
was once a great place for catching 
mullet for the Roman market. It 
seems to have lieen the Torbay of 
Sicily. Some fish love their case, and 
rejoice not in turbulent waters. The 
muramt, or lamprey, on the contrary, 
was .sought in the very w hirlpools of 
t'horybfiis. The modem Roman, on. 
his own side of Italy, has few turbot, 
bnt very good ones arc still taken off 
A^icoua, in the Adriatic, where the 
s/tat in ui atimirahile Jihombi^ as the 
reader will, or ought to recollect, was 
taken and sent to Domitian at Albano 
by Provaccio or Estafetta. Juvenal 
compbiins tlnat the TyiThene sea was 
exhausted by tlic demand for fish, 
though there was no Lent in those 
time<. If the Catholic clergy insist 
that there /n/s, wx beg to object, that 
the keepers thereof were probably not 
in a condition to compete witli the 
Apirwsrs of the day, who bonglit fish 
for their bo(lies\ "and not for their 

SI)UI.S’ SAKE, 


C.ATAKI\. 

Turn Catano nlniiiuu ardenti Tielaft Typhceo, 


After a pleasant drive of twenty 
miles, wo find ourselves at Aci-Jleak^ 
w*here a street, called “ Galatea,” re- 
minds us unexi)ectedly of a very clas- 
sical place called Dean's Yard, where 
we once had doings with Acts, as he 
figures in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. We 
were here iif luck, and, having putcha*. 

YOb, kVI. NO, CCCXJA', 


sed some fine coins of several of the 
tyrafits of Sicily from the apothecary, 
proceeded on onr way to Catania, 
In half an hour wo rea^ the basaltic 
Isles of the Cyclops, and the Castle of 
Acis, whom the jH^asants hereabouts 
tell you was their king, when ^cUy 
was iindor the Saracenic yoke. jTliii 
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river Lecatia^ now lost, is snpposed 
formerly to have isvstieil hereabouts, in 
the port of Ulysses. Our next move 
placed us amidst the silk-shops of thi- 
tania. We have hardly been five mi- 
imtcs in the town, when offers abound 
to conduct us up Jitna, in avIioiu, as sj> 
much national weahli, tlie inhabitants 
seem to take as much interest as in 
her useful and prodnjtive silk-loomsS. 
Standing fearless on the pavement of 
lava that biirio<l tlndr ancient city, 
they point up with comphtcency to its 
foantiiiiH above. Tlic mischievous 
exploits of ^Etna, in past times, are in 
every mouth, and children learn their 
iEtnean eateeliism as <0011 as they are 
breeched. -Etna here is ail in all. 
Churches are constructed out of his 
quarried nsrmr — great men lie in 
tombs, of w*hich the stone** once ran 
liquid down \i\s dames— snuff is taken 
out of lava lK>xe.s — amUlevotion carves 
the crucifix on lava, siiid iiiunbei*s its 
beads on a lava rosary — nay, ilie apo- 
thecary's mortar 'vva^ >ent liiin dow'u 
fi*oni the gi'eat mortar-hattei,^ al)f»vo, 
and the village betle w ears dr(‘-j)r.M>f 
iH’acelets that w*ere once t«K> liot to be 
meddled with, (ro to tlio miiMMim, 
and you will call it a museiini ^ff 
J:Irnean pro<hict.'-. Nodulated. ])orou.<, 
condensed, streaked, .'<p(»tte(l, < louded, 
granulated lava, here as^unieH the co- 
Joiir, rival.s the ounpactness, .sustains 
the polish, <ff jasper, of agate, and of 
marble : indeed it .>omctiiucs snr- 
passc<s, ill beautiful vcinago, the finot 
and rarest Mannoreaii specimens. You 
would hardly dl'^tinguish som<; of it, 
worked into Jazza o** ^ ase, from ros^o 
antico itself. A Aery ohl and rusty 
armoury may, as here, bn seen any 
Avliere; but a row of formi<labIc shark 
skulls, taken along the coii.«l, and .‘*ofiie 
in the \cry port of Catania, are rari- 
ties on Avhicii the riceron! like to pre- 
lect, tMiing fiiniislied with many a .story 
of bathers curtailed by them, and se- 
ciwe a large portion of attention, csj»o- 
cialiy if you were just thinking of a 
dip. A rather fine collection of bronzes 
has been made from cxcaA^atioi^s in 
the neighbourhood, which, indeed, 
must' alw'ays promise to rewaiil re- 
sei^b, A tignre of Menairy, tAVo and 
a lialf feet high, and so exiictly simi- 
lar to that of John* of Bologna, that 
hia one seemed an absolute plagiarism, 

^ partleularly attracted our attention 


th.at account. Tlie great Italian ar- 
tist, hoAA'CA'cr, had been dead one hun- 
dred and fifty years before this bronze 
wii** dug upl Next in importance to 
the bronzes, Ave esteem the collection 
of Sicilian, or (Jra'ro-Sicilian vases, 
though inferior in number and select- 
ness to those of I he V^aticiin, or Mnseo- 
Borbouico. There is also some an- 
ci«‘nt sruli>tttre, and .some pretty mo- 
saic. Of this compositiriu i.s a bath- 
finor, Avliere a family of t’npid’*, in the 
Centre of the paveiiient, Avelcome you 
with a n/f'tr Jfltr tier y (may it do you 
gotMl.) Ibuiiid the bonier, a circle of 
the personified /nwff/w*’ is ;r ti'*ti- 
cally chained togetIuM*, each be.jiing 
his OiYeh name, for fear of n mistake- 
mines not half so good as Mieridaii’s 
Ir.in-lation of the Kevolntionary ra- 
l,.in|;u* — siiow'v, flowy, hiowy — vli,>w- 
erv. fiowerv. bow (*rv — inoppy, croi>}»y, 
poppy — brtav.' . >neezy, free/.y. In 
I’atania. we find no lack of coins, nor 
ot .-harp-eyed dealeisi. wiio know'pvi'tty 
geiH'rully their value ihrougliout Eu- 
rope ; but, in order to be quite -ure of 
the price ntrrrnL a,-k double wii.at tliey 
take from one anotluT, and judge, by 
your abatfsueid of it, of the .-tati* of 
tin* market eKewhere. XoW’ mind, sir, 
Allien tluT present a on the most impu- 
dent forgerii'^. you 'ire nor to get into 
a])a.-Mf»n : but. glaiuing from tlio objfct 
to the vender, quietly insimiafe your 
Avant of ahsohitv conviction in a ^'ch*' ri 
pnrr fti (/nt fiM mnmta." He now' looks 
at ft again, and take.s a squint :ityo»: 
and .siqipo-iiig you smell a rat. proba- 
bly replies rliat eertrtiidy he bonf/fitUl'nr 
f/finfinc; bur you /nnrsurff/rMfed ft douhty 
aful the pieee really begins, even -to 
hm. to look 'lUspiciou.s, anzi h /m /’ 
You rejily coolly, and pul it down — 
‘•That was just what 1 was think- 
ing:" and so the affair pa,sses quietly 
otr. And now ytm me///, if you liap- 
jieii lo be tender-lu'ftiii'd, .say .some- 
thing coinpa.ssionate to the poor inno- 
cent Avlio li:i> been foAm in, and 
procf'ed to ask him about another ; 
anti when you sec any thing you long 
to pocket, emprirc wHat can he afford 
to let a bruthrr coHeetor (give him a 
step in rank) have it for ; aud so go 
on feeUng your vray, and norer “ pot- 
ting your arm so far out that yon 
caunot comfortably draw it back 
again.” He will probaWy ask you if 
you know Mr B- - ■■ or C-«— fc*, (Eng- 
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llfih collectors,) with whom he has 
had dealings, calling them “ stimabili 
signori;" and, of course, you have no 
doubt of it, though you never heard of 
Ihom before. It is also always concili- 
ative, to congratulate him on the pos- 
session of such and such rare and 
“ beitc cosfj and if j on thus contrive 
to get into his goo(i graces, he will 
deal with you s\i fair prires^ and per- 
haps amuse you" with an account of 
such tricks as he i^ not ashamed to 
have ]>racti«e(l tui b/or/thraf/s^ who will 
buy at any cost if the die is fine. 
Indeed, it has juissed into an apho- 
rism among these mrzzo-gftlantuomini^ 
as their < onntrymcn call them, that a 
fine coin is always worth nhat gott can 
get for it. 

We heard the C(debrarerl organ of 
St Ih'iiedicf, which has Ihhui praising 
God in tremendous hallelujalis ev<‘r 
since it was ]»ut up, and a hundred 
years liavi* only matured the richness 
of its tone". Its "soice was gushing 
out as we rnter»*d the church, and 
tilling nave and aisle with a diapason 
of all that was soft and sootliing, as 
if a choir of (inido\> angels had broke 
iUU in harmony. 

A utivani (»1 fresh water issues under 
the old town-wall, and an immense 
mass of incumbent lava, of at least 
ninety feet high, impends jtist above its 
source, the water M niggling through a 
mass of nn’k (Uice Ihinefied by lire, in 
as limpid a rill as if it 4‘nme fnun 
litr.ejstoiie, and so excelhmt in fpmli- 
ty that no other i" iiM-d in Caianui. 
Women witli buckets were ascending 
and descending to fetch supplies out of 
the lava of the dead city below, for 
the use of the living towm above. 


Moreover, this is the only iioint in 
Catania where the accident of a bit of 
wall arresting for some time the pro- 
gress of the lava current, has left the 
level of the old town to he rigidly as- 
certained. 

Here, as at Act-/leale^ balconies at 
window-s, for tlie^iost part supported 
by brackets, terminating in human 
heads, give ay*ich, though rather a 
heavy, appearance to the street. 
iVIucIi amber is found and w’orked at 
Catania. It has Ijeeii lately disco- 
vered in a fossil state, and in conti- 
guity w ith fossil wwxl ; but we were 
ipiite ehririjicft at the price of certain 
little scent -hot ties, and other article's 

made of this prcnluction. Yon see it 
in all its possible varieties of colour, 
opacity, or transparency. The green 
opalir.ed kind is the most prized, and 
four pounds was demanded for a pair 
f'l' pendants of this colour for earrings, 
llesides the yellow sort, w'hich is 
common every w^here, we see the 
ruby red, which is voiy rare: some 
'varitMies are freckled, and some of the 
sort which afforded subjects for Mar- 
tial, and for more than one of the 
(;reek anthologists, with insect> in its 
yiatrix. Thh kind, they sa,v, is fonnd 
exclusively on the coast of Catania. 
There arc such pieces the size of a 
hand, but it is generally in much 
smaller bits. Amber lies under, or is 
formed upon tlie sand, and abounds 
ino>i near the nnbauchvrc of a small 
river in tlii'? neighbourhood. Many 
bcaiiliful shells, fossils, and other ob- 
jects of natural histori’, appear in the 
dealers’ trays ; and * polished knife- 
handles of Sicilian agtxie may be had 
at five dollars a dozen. 
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^ The J.a^t of the Knif/ht,\, 


THE LAST OF THE KNIOHTS. 

Don JojiN ANT> THE Hekethw or Flandehs. 


It would almost socm as 
chivalry won' one «[»t' I ho orror> 
Popery; so eoiiiplotcly did tlio 
of the nnoioiit ordoi>^of Kni^:hth»u>d 
evaporate at the Holorniatioii ! 'riu* 
blind outliii-ia**!!! uf iiruoi.uur haxinj;' 
eii^oiulorcd uf <*\or} kiinl 

ami colour, tlio Muw Mruck at tlu' 
altar of the master idol proved laial 
to all. 

In Elizabi'th’s time, the funn^ and 
sentiment of chivalry were kept nj) by 
an eflbrt. The juirt^ enaeti'd by 
Sidney and Palei;;h, a])pear studied 
rather than iii'^tinetive. At all e\ 
the gallant Sir rhili[» the la-t of 
English kiiiglil'i, he^^as tlic tir-l td' 
his time. 'rheucefon\ urd, tin- v.dour 
of the country a^uiMed a eUaiaeter 
more profe'-'^iomd. 

Jjiit a fact thus familiar to ii.s of 
England, is more remarkable ut the 
rest of lairupt . Tlu* infallibility of 
Rome oiiee assailed, ever) l.iith was 
shaken. J.oyally awis Ics.senval, eld- 
valry beeam** extinct : (‘Xpiriutr ifi 
France with lltnri IV, aiul the L*‘a;;ne 
— in p4)rtiigal with Ihni Seba-tian «»f 
Braganza— and in Spain nilh k'hark'ft 
y.^ cxteniiimttvd root and branch b\ 
the x>eii of ('ervanres. 

One of the most brilliant «‘lVcr- 
vescenees, however, of those crumb- 
ling instil uliuiis, i'! eunuected with 
Spanibli liistory, in the ]»<*rsun (»f Don 
John of Austria;- a prince aUio, 
if consecrated by legitinuu\ to the 
annals of the throne, would have glo- 
rified the lii.stnrical juige by a tlunisand 
heroic iiici<leuts. l»ut tin* saerameut 
of bis bajiiism being imhappily mi- 
preceded by that of a nianiage, iie lia? 
bequeathed us one of thos<* anomalous 
existences — one of those ineoiiipi(*le 
destinies, Avhich embitter our aflinira- 
tion vvith di.sapf#ointme%)t and regret. 

On both sides of royal blood, ^)oii 
John was bom with quaiiricatious to 
adorn a throne. It is true that when 
his infant son Avas entrusted by 
Charles V. to the charge of the master 
of his household, Don Quexada, the 
emperor pimply described him as the 
offspring of n lady of Ratisbon, named 


Rarhara Rhnnborg. Rut the Infanta 
(Mara Kngouia was oonlidentially in- 
fmamsl by her father IMiili]) II., ami 
lunlidcnlially infunned her satellit<‘ 
E.i Cuea, that lier unch* avus ‘-every 
way 4jf imperial lineage;'* and but 
th.it he AAii'i till' ulVspring of aninie, 
])un .lolin had doubtless been •'cafeil 
on one of thuNi* thrones to which his 
h'gitimale bniiher IMtilip iiiij»arled 
little di<tin( timi. 

Forced b\ the will of (Miarlo V. 
lu n-cugnize the eon>angniMily of Dim 
John, and tn'al him with i»rotheil\ 
regard, oiu* of tin* objej t- of tlu- hiiti'- 
fnl life t»f tile father ol Don ('arlt*-' 
>eems to have If-i-ji !•» thwart the 
ambition.N in^tinet' of id" brilliant 
Faidconbridiit*. I'or in the bi.iling 
veiji.s „f the voimg ja’inee abided the 
whole soiil of I'liarles valour, 
re*tle."sue.-‘s. ambiti»»u; and hi- lo- 
mautie lifi* and my"ierioU" ilealh lu'.ir 
aliio* the tineiure «*f lii- ji.irentage. 

That wa> indeed the ag«‘ of the ro- 
m.nu’cof ro\ .dty ! Maiv at IIidyrotsL 
- Kiizuhefli at Kenilworth— (’arios 
at thi* feet i»f Id- mufhej'-in-law the 
Re.lrnai^ at the gale" of J^ari",— have 
engraved iln-ir tvpe in the book of 
nniver.sd memory. Rut Don John 
e"e}i|HSs iu‘tiee— a .nditary star tiitl- 
shone by dazzling coii>rellaiioits. Coin- 
iiieinoraled by i;o inedaN, tlallered bv 
iu> liisloriograplii*!-, -nng liy no in- 
.spiivd *• god."on,'’ aii4»inted by neither 
pope nor primate. Id" nook in the 
leinjilc of fame i." out of sight, and 
forgotten. 

Even iiis ma"t<‘r feat, the gaining 
ot the batlle of Lepanlo, iirings ehietly 
to 0111 recollection that the author of 
Don (iuixoie lost his liaiid in the ac- 
tion ; and in tlie trivial page before n.s, 
we dare not call our hero by the name 
of* “Don Juan,’’ (by which he Is 
known in Spamsli liistory,) le.st lie 
be inKtakcn for the popular libiTtinc I 
And thus, the last of the ktiights has 
been strijipwl of Ills name by the hero 
of the Fe&tin de Pierre,’’ and of his 
honours by Cervantes, as by Philip 
II, of a throne.— 

Hard fate for one described by all 
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the writers of l»is time as a model of 
manly praee and Christian virtue! 
How charrniii" is the aeeoimt jriveii by 
the old S])jiniNli writ«*iN of tlu* noble 
youth, e\trieaU;d from his convent to 
1 k‘ introduced o!i the high-road to 
a princely cavalier, surrounded by 
his retinue, whom he is first de- 
.sir(‘d to salute as a brother, and then 
rciiuire<l to Avor.diip, as the king of 
Spain ! AV»‘ are told of hi> joy on 
diMoveriug his filial relation.'hip to 
the irreal emjieror, s<i long the objei't 
<»f hi'' admiral i«»!i. We are told of his 
deeds of pro\M‘.>'.‘« again''r llu'^l’iirks at 
Lepanto. at 'runi." again*'! the Moor. 
We are told of the propo'«ition <»f 

(iregory XIII. that In* should lw‘ 
rewarded with llie crown of llarbaiy, 
and of tin* desire of the re^olted no- 
biliiy of JlelLriimi, to rai*-*' him !•> 
their tottering throne: nay, we are 
even a^Mired tliat *• la counmiie 
irUiliernie " wit" olfered to his accep- 
tanct'. Ami tinall^. wean* told of his 
nntimeh death and ghniou^ tiimu-al — 
imturued l»y all the kniLihthood of the 
land I I)Ut we hear and forget Smie 
m>^terioll'- counter-charm ha^ drip- 
ped hi.s laurels of their \ erdun*. Hvim 
the lesser iiicldenls of the life of Don 
flohn are replete with tin* intere>t of 
romam e. >Vhen a}»pointed by Idiilip 
JI. gi>\ernor ot tin* Xetlierluml>. in 
order that he might deal A>iili the 
henities of the Chriviian faith as with 
the faithful of Mahomet, sueli deadly 
'\eiigean<‘e was \Mwed against liis t*er- 
son by the Protestant jiarty beaded 
b\ Horn and the IMiiiee of Orange, 
that it was jndgial necessary for bis 
bighne'-s to perform his journey iu 
disguise. Attired as a flourish slave, 
he reaehed Lnxembtmrg ns the atten- 
dant of Ottsnio (bm/aiga, brother of 
rrince Ainalti, at the very moment 
tln‘ troops of the king of Spain were 
bntdnM'iiig eight thousand citizens hi 
his revolted city of Antwerjd — 

The arrival of the new governor 
afforded the signal for more pacitic 
measures. The dispositions of Hon 
.lohn were humane — his manners 
frank. Aware that the Belgian pro- 
vinces were exhausted by ten years 
of civil war, and that the pay of the 
Spanish troops he had to lead against 
them was so miserably in arrear as to 
compel thep to acts of atrocious spo- 
liation, the hero of Lepanto appenra 


to have done his best to stop the elfu- 
sioii of blood; and, notwithstanding 
the counteraction of the Prince of 
Orange, the following spring, peace 
and an amnesty were proclaimed. 
The treaty signed at ^larclie, (known 
by the name of the Perjictual Edict,) 
promised as much traiuinillity as W'as 
coinpatible with the indignation of a 
country wdiich had seen the blood of its 
Ijc^t and indilest poured forth, and the 
lives and property of its citizens sacri- 
ti<*ed without imircy or calculation. 

But, though welcomed to Binsscls 
by the acclamatious of the people and 
the Milimi''doii of the States, Don John 
ap]u*ars lo liave been fiillv seusjlile, 
that his head was within the jaw's of 
the Hon. 'I he blot»d of Egmoiit had 
not }ot sunk into the earth ; the 
eehoe*' of tin* edicts of Alva yet lin- 
gered in the air ; and the very stones of 
riru’'.'*(*ls apfK'.ired to rise ii]i and testify 
against a brother of Philip 11. ! 

iliiiht thankful, therefore, was the 
young ju*iuce when an excuse was 
atfonled for c^tahliNhing himself in a 
more tenable jwsition, by an incident 
which mn-<t again be accounted among 
tin* romantic advetitnrcs of liis life. 
V'or tlu‘ sudden journey of the tasci- 
iiaiiiig IVlargaret of Valois to the 
s]»riiigs of Spa, on pretence of indis- 
po^ilum, was gimera I ly attributed to a 
design against the heart of the hero of 
Lcjamlo. 

A luincc so remarkable for his gal- 
lantry of knighthood, could do no less 
than wait upon the sister of the French 
king, on her passage through Xamur; 
and, once established in the citadel of 
that stronghold of the royalists, lie quit- 
ted it no more. In jirocess of time, a 
camp w as formed in the environs, and 
fortresses erected on the banks of the 
]SIcusc muler the inspection of Don 
Johii '; nor w as it at first easy ig deter- 
mbu* w hether his nibasnres w’cre ac- 
tuated by mistrust of the Protestants, 
or devotion to the w’orst and most 
Catholic of w ives of the best and most 
lluguenot of Kings. 

7»hc blame of posterity, enlightened 
by the journal of Queen Margaret^s 
proceedings in Belgium, (bequeathed 
tor onr edification by the fdienated 
queen of Henri IV.,) has accused Don 
John of blindness, in the right-loyal 
reception bestowed on her, and the 
^absolute liberty accorded her daring ^ 
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her rcdldeuce at Spa, where she was 
opening a road for the amval of her 
brother the Duke of Alciioou. It is 
admitted, indeed, that her attack u]k)u 
U s heart met with defeat. But the 
young governor is said to have made 
up in chivalrous coiirtc'^ies for the dis- 
appointment of lier»tentlor projects; 
and Margaret, if slie did not Hud a 
lover at Xaniiir, fouiij the iiio>t as- 
siduous of knights. 

Many, indeed, believe that hi^i at- 
tentions to the French princess were as 
inncli a feint ns her own illness ; and 
that he was as completely absorbed 
in keeping at bay bis heretic subjects, 
as her highnc'is by the desire of con - 
wthig them into the subjects of 
Franco. It wa> only those admitted 
into the confidence oif Don John v\ho 
possessed the clue to the inx ^^tery. 

Ottavio Goiizaga, on his return 
from a mission to Madrid with \vlueh 
he had been charged by Don John, 
was the first to acquiiint him with the 
suspicions to winch tlio. sojourn of 
Margaret had given rise. 

“ I own 1 e\pccted to find your 
highness in better cheer,” Ik*, 
when the first compliments had been 
exchanged. Such marvels lla^ e been 
recounted in Spain of your fetes ami 
joust< of honour, that I had prepared 
myself to heai* of notiniig at hea4l- 
qiiarters but the silken pjistimeH of a 
court.*' 

Instead of which, “ cried Don 
John, “ you find me, as usual, in iny 
Steel jerkin, with no milder musie. at 
comnuind than the trumpets of iny 
camp ; my sole duty, the stivngtlieu- 
ing of yonder lines,” continned he, 
(pointing from a window of the cita- 
del, near w^hich they w'crc standing, 
commanding the confiueure of the 
Sanibro and Meuse,) “ and niy utmost 
divers!^, an occasional charge against 
the boars in yonder forest of Mar- 
lagnc!^’ 

I cannot but siiypo.se it more than 
t}cca$iotujd^^ rejoinea Gonzaga; ^’for 
I must pay your highute.<t the ill com- 
pliment of avowing, that you appear 
more worn by fatigue and weather at 
this moment, and in this sunless clime, 
than at the height of your glorious la- 
bours in the Mediterranean 1 Xamur 
has already ploughed more vrinUes 
cn your brow tlum Barbary or Lc- 
,paiiW» 


“Say rather in my hmrlP' cried 
the impetuous prince, “Since you 
(luitted mo, six months ago, my dear 
(bujzjiga, I have known nothing but 
cares I To you I have no scrui>le in 
avowing, that my position in tlilj 
country is hateful. So long accustom- 
(‘.d to w ar against a barbarous eiienos 
I could almost fancy myself as much 
a ]Muor at iicart, a^s 1 appeared in vis- 
age, w hen in your service on my W'ay 
to Luxembourg, whenever 1 find my 
sword uplifted ugaiu^t a Cliristiun 
breast I—Civil war, Ottavio, is a 
hideous and repugnant thing !” — 

“ The report i» true, then, that your 
liighuess lui.-» become warmly attached 
to the iKiople of these rebel provinces V" 
dcinuiuled Gouzagu, not choosing to 
diM larc the rumour ivie\ aleiit in Spain, 
that an opportunity had been ullorded 
to the prince by the Barlaimout fac- 
tion, of converting his \ icentyaliy into 
the sway of absolute ^overeigmt\^ 

“ much the reverse, that the evil 
implv^^iou they made on me at my 
arrival, has increased n hundred- fold ! 
1 abhor them yet more and more. 
Flemings or Brabancons, Ilainauliers 
or Walloons, Catholic or Calvinist, 
the u hole tribe is mya\ersioii; and 
despite our be'«t endeavourh to conceal 
it, I am convinced the feeling U rc- 
eiproeal ! ** 

'* If yi>ur highness was equally 
c,mdid ill your avowals to the Queen 
of Navane,” observed Gonzaga 
gravely,—- I can scarcely wonder at 
the lK»}>es she, is said to Vntcrtaiii of 
having won ovct the governor of Mous 
to tlio French interest, during her 
transit through Flanders.'* 

“ Ay, indeed V Is such her boast ? ” 
cried the jirinee, laughing. “ It may 
indeed be so !— for never saw' I a wo- 
man less sernpnioufi in the cboite or 
use of anus to fight her battles. But, 
trust me, whatever her majesty may 
Jiave accomplished, U through no aid- 
ing or abetting of mine.” 

“ Yet surely the devotfjd attentions 
pafd her by your higliiioss”-~ 

“ My highness mode them appear 
devoted ill im>i)ortion to his conscious- 
ness of their hollowness ! But I pro- 
mise you, my dear Ottavio, there is no 
tenderer leaning in my heart towards 
Margaret de Valois, than towards the 
most tidfikUppod of the diyinities who 
competed fm* oar smilee at Tania.” 
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Gonzaga shrugged his shoulders. 
He was convinced that, for oua*, Don 
John was shiking llu* friend in the 
prince, llis pr4>long4'd uU-m jicc liad 
jK*rhai)s discliarged him from his post 
as coiitidant. 

Trust me,*' cried the young K‘>1- 
dici’t diKX-rniug hi'^ niLsgivings — •* 1 
Jim as sincero in ull thi^ a> beconu*,'? 
our friend>bip. But that (iod has 
gifted in<' witii a happy temperament, 
1 ^lu^^ld scarcely siipp<»rt the disgusts 
of my preESMJt culling. It is much, my 
deiir Gonzagti, to inherit as a birth- 
right the braml of sneh an ignominy 
a^ niine. But a.-' long U" 1 ini'-ti'd to 
eoihpter a hap]»i«*r 4h*>lii)y--to ear\e 
out ibr in\»elf forlumes ji> glorious as 
those to wliieli my blood all but en- 
titles me — 1 bore niy < r<»>'' ^\ithoiil re- 
taining. Jt was this ardent hojM* of 
tliMinctiun that lent \igour to m\ arm 
in battle — that tJinght prudence to my 
mind in C4uiueil. 1 A\as resolved that 
even tin* bdsO-lKU'U id’ (’harlv" V. 
shouhl die a king ! “ — 

(bmzaga li'leni‘d in starlh'd siii iici’. 
'fi) hear the \oung viei’rov thu> b»*l<l 
ill the a^^iWJll ol .•i<'ntitin'nls, which i»l 
late lu‘ ha4l been In-aring iinjuued t4* 
him at the Kscurial as tlie tlirest of 


erinies. filled him with amazement. 

‘•But these liojjes have eNpiu'd!" 
resumed I)4in John. Tin* liar'»hn4^'*s 
with whieli, on my ivlurn triumphant 
from Barbary, my bnuher reftised to 
ratify the j»r4>ji4>sitiiins of the \'atican 
in iny favour, ciiiivini'cil me that I 
have notliing to exjaet fiiun riiilip 
beyond the i)erp4*fiial ser\iliide oi a 
satellite of the King of bpaiii." 

Gonzaga glancM'd mechanically 
round the chaml)ei' at the emission of 
these tronsoinibU* words. But there 
nvas nothing in its rude stone w alls t4'> 
liarbour an eav«‘sdropptT. 

“ Nor is this all !” ci'ied ins n4ible 


friend. .My discov ery of the uubro- 
therly sentiments of l'hilii» iias tended 
to enligliteu me toward.s the Initefiij- 
uesa of hU policy. The reserve of his 
]jature*^thc harness of his soul-*- the 
austerity of Ids bigotry — chill me to 
the marrow!— The Holy ljujuisition 
deaerveSf in my estiination, a uanio 
the very antithesis of holy.” 

*‘I beseech your hlghnesfii/ cned 
Ottavio Gonzaga — clasping his hands 
together in an iriepTasaihle paiuc» 
fear, aani »•» ^ 
ther spies nor Inquisitors in our camp ; 


and if tliere ivere^ both they and yon 
must even hear me out ! ” cried Don 
«) ohn. There is some comfort in dis- 
charging one’s heai-t of matters that 
have long lain so heavy on it ; and I 
swear to yon, Gonzaga, that, iiLstead of 
feeling surjuised U) find my cheeks 
bu lank, and my £ycs so hollow% yon 
would rather be amazed to find an 
ouiiee of flesh iip4jn my bones, did 
3 oil know h4)w^ eai-efiil are my da 3 ’’s, 
ami h4)W ftleepletis my nights, under 
the ])4Tj>etual harassments of civil 
war!-«The haughty burgesses of 
(ihenl, wlmml C4)ukl liate from my 
.‘•Old but that liny ar4* t44wn.smcn cf 
my illu>tnou*> falluT, the low-minded 
M'alluons, the nioro>e Brugcob!, the 
artful Bral>aneoiLs — all Uie varied 
tribes, in thurt, of the old Burguudian 
4lmh\'. M*»*m to \ie with each other 
w'hj4-h >hall >ucceed be>t in thwarting 
ami liumilluting me. And fiir what 
(hi 1 bear it y Wliiit lumour or profit 
.^liall Ireap fr*an my patience? What 
th.inks di-rive for ha\ing w'asted my 

ila>> and bcfrt energies, in bruis- 
ing w it h niy iron lieol the liead of the 
serpent of licresv? AVIi}', e^eu that 
riiilip, forfeome toj’ of a ina-ss iicglect- 
eil or an avc forgotten, will perchauco 
Vivo me, 4>ver to the tender question- 
ing of his grand inquisitor, as the 
shorte.‘>t }>o>biblc answer to my pre- 
(iMisions to a crown, — wdille the an-o- 
gant iHibiliry of Spain, when roused 
fr4»m their a))athy towai'ds me b}'- 
ti4rmgs of another lA*panto, a fresh 
Tuuio, w ill e-xelaim w ith modified gra- 
titiealiou — ‘ There spoke, the blood 
of Charles the Fifth I Not so ill fought 
for a bn.staixl ! ’ ’’ 

Perceiving that the feelings of his 
highne?s were chafed, the courtier, 
ns in vocation bound, assured him 
he underrated the lovalty towards him 
of his fellow’ countrymen of the Penin- 
gida ; and that liis'ifen'icea as gover- 
nor of (he Low Ccumtries were fillip’ 
aj'preciatcd. 

So fully, that T should be little snr^ 
prised to leam the axe was already 

crfe(f^Dou John, with a^scomihl 
laugh. ** And such being the exact 
state of my feelings and opinions, my 
trusty Gonzaga, 1 ask you whether I 
am likely to have proved a suitable 
Petrarch for so accomplished a Lg&ra 
aa the filter ^Heaxy 1119 
• “I confess myself disappoilited,*^ 
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replied the crafty Italian. — I was in 
liopes that your highness had found 
recreation as well as glory in Helgiinn. 
Diuring niy sojourn at Uic eourt of 
Philip, I supported with patienoo 
the somewhat ceremonious parity of 
the Escurial, in the belief lliat your 
highness was ciii<^ing ineainNhile 
those festal enlivenmciits, nhieh 
none more fully uiul^rstaud how to 
organize and adoni." 

‘*If siicli an e\]u*ftation roally 
availed to tuhreu the lv>ourial,” cried 
Don John iveklessly, ‘‘your friendship 
must indeed possess miraculous pro- 
p<‘rties I However, you may judge 
with your own eyes the ]>leaNaiitiiess 
of my ])osition ; and every day that 
improves ycuir acquaintance with the 
ill blood and ill condititui of this ac- 
cursed ai'my of the rovali'sts, ill-])aid. 
ill-discipUiicd, and ill-intentioued. ^\ill 
inspire you witli stronger ^••aniiiig'' 
after our duVvS of the ^lediteiTaneaii. 
where I was ina.-ter of in\self and of 
my men.” 

“And all this was inanif(‘s(od to 
Mar^ret, and all this will serve to 
comfort the vonomims heart <»f the 
queen motlu'r!” — ejaculated Gonzaga, 
shrugging Iii'^ slniuldcrs. 

“Not a syllable, not acircmn.**iane<‘1 
The Queen of Navarn; was far to»> 
much engrossed by the manreuvre'^ of 
ber own bright eyes, to take heed of 
those of my camji,” 

“ Your highness is perhaps hv^s 
well aware than might be doirable, of 
how many things a woman's eye.s arc 
capable of doing, at one iiml the 
same time — retorted the Italian. 

“ I only wish,” cried Don John im- 
patiently, “that instead of ha\-ing oc- 
casion to read me those Jen*nuad.s, 
you had bt^en here to witness the 
fneudship you so strangely exagge- 
rate! A ball, an excur.sio]i on the 
Meuse, a boar hunt in the forest of 
Marlagnc, constitute the ])astiine$ 
you arc pleased to magnify into an 
imperial ovation.” • 

“ Much may be confided amid the 
splendour of a bfdl-room, — much In 
one poor half hour of a greenwood 
n^ezvoiis ! ” — persisted the provoking 

“ Ay~«mur4 iudeovd ! ” n^sponded 
Don John, with a sigh so clcc]» that 
It started by its significance the utten- 
faonofhishrothermarms. “But not to 


such a woman as the Queen of Henri 
the Benniais!” returned the Prince. 
“ By our Lady of Idesse ! I wish 
no worse to that heretic prince, than 
to liave placed his honour in the keep- 
ing of the ffcnte Marmot.'' 

Fain wduhl (ionzuga have pursued 
the cunversatirui, which had taken a 
tiini that proiiiiseil uoiuh'rs for the 
interest oi' the des^iatches he had un- 
derCakeii to forward to flic Ksciirial, 
in ehicidatioii of the designs and sen- 
timents of Don dohn, — ards hoin 
hi> allegiance nas as the kis.'-’cs of 
.Indus! But the im])erial scion, (who, 
nlien ht‘ pleased, could a-^'inme tlie 
unapproaf iiability (d’ the blootl royal.) 
niatle it apparent that lu‘ was no 
longer in a mood to be questioned. 
IIa\ ing proposed to tlie new-eoiuer (to 
whom, a-, an e\|>erienced coininaTnler, 
be desliiieil tin* i olonelsliip of Ids ca- 
>alry.) that they .should proceed to 
a survey of the fort idea lions at Bouge, 
they mount(*d their horses, and, O'.- 
corte<I by Niguio tli Zuidga. the Span- 
ish aide-de-eamj) of the priiie**, pro- 
ceeded to the camp. 

'I'he atVectUmate deferenn* testitievl 
toward'* tin* young gtwenior by all 
cbis.NO.s, the iinuneut be made his ap- 
iH'arance in piiblie, apj)ear( <1 to (ioii- 
zaga strangely in contrudi^ timM'ith 
the declarations of Don John that lie 
was no favourite in Belgium. The, 
Italian forgot that the Duke of Ar- 
seliot, the Counts of Mansfeld and 
Baiiahnont, while <lofliiig their caps 
lf> the re])re.sentative of the King 
<»f Spaiji, had as inueli right to behold 
in him the, devoted friend of Don 
John of Austria, fL< he to regard them 
a.s the faithful \ assals of his govern- 
ment. 

A fair country' is the, cotmtiy <if 
Namur! — I'ln* confluent streams-^thc 
iinpcaiding roeks— the spreading fo- 
rest.s of its envinms, comprehend the 
finest features of laiidacaiK* ; nor could 
(Ittavio Gonzaga fool surprised that 
his prince should find as much more 
picture ill tho.se breezy plains than 
in the narrow streets of Brussels, as 
he found security and strength. 

On the rocks overhanging tlie 
Meuse, at some distance fnira the town, 
8tand.s the village of Bonge, forti- 
fied by Don John ; to attain which 
by land, hamlets and thickets were 
to bo traversed ; and it was pleasant 
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to sMic tlip Walloon peasant cliildrcn 
run forth from the cottaj^es to salute 
the royal train, makinf^ their heavy 
Flemish chargers swerve aside and 
jierform their ImnlxTing cabriolos far 
nioi’c deftly than tlic cannonading of 
the rebels, to ^\hieh they were 
almost ucciistoined. 

As they cut m‘r()ss a meadow form- 
ed by the windings of the Meuse, 
they saw at a distance a gi*onp form- 
ed, like most groups congregated just 
then in the district, of soldiers and 
peasants ; to which tiu* attention of 
the prince being directed, Nignio di 
Zuniga, his :iidi*-d(‘-caiiip, anus dis- 
jiatched to ascertain the cause uf the 
gathering. 

“ A nothing, if it j»lcase your high- 
ness !” va> llip reply of tlie Spaniard 
— gallo]>ing back, liat in haiul. A\i(h its 
plmnes streaming in the breeze; — that 
the rrince’s train, which had halted, 
might resume its pan*. 

‘•Hut a nothing of A\hat sonV*’ 
jKTsist«*d J>oii .lohii, ^>h<» api>reciate<l 
the tri\ialtics of Hh* very diirerenlly 
from those 1»\ 'uhoin he as surround- 
ed. 

A > illage grievam e I — An old wo- 
man roaring her lungs out for a cow 
which has been carried off by our 
troopers!” — grumbled the aide-de- 
camp, with los.s respect lhauwa>u<ual 
to him. 

And call }on that a nofhinf/f " — 
exclaimc*! his master. ** lly our lady 
of Liesse, it is an act of cnielty and 
oppri^ssion— a thing calculated to 
make us hateful in liie eyes of the vil- 
lage ! — And many villagt‘s, my good 
Nignio, represent districts, and many 
districts provinces, and provinces a 
country’’ ; and by an accumulation of 
such resentineiita as the indignation of 
this old crone, will the King of 
Spain and the Catholic faith be driven 
out of Flandera !— Siic to it ! I w ant 
no ftirther attendance of you this 
morning! Let Hie cow be restored 
before sunset, and the marauders 
punished.^' 

“ But if, as will likely prove the 
case, the beast is no longer in its 
skin? ’’—demanded the aide-de-camp. 
“ If the cow should have been already 
eaten, in a score of messes of pottage?” 

“ Let her have compensation.” 

The mqpey chest at headquarters, 
if it please your hij^uess, is all but 


empty,” rejdied Nignio, glancing w ith 
a smile towards Gonzaga, — as though 
they were accustomed to jest together 
over the reckless openness of heart 
and hand of their young chief. 

“ Then, by the blessed shrine of St 
Jago, give the fellows at least the 
strapp.'ido,” cried Don John, out of all 
patience. “Since restitution may not 
be, be the retribution all the heavier.” 

“ It is ever thus,” cried he, address- 
ing himself to Gonzaga, as the aide- 
de-eam]i resumed his jiluiiied beaver, 
and galloped off with an inqireeation 
betw(‘eii his lips, at having so rustic 
a duty on his hands, instead of ac- 
eoinyianying the parade of his r<»yal 
master. ‘‘ It goes against my con- 
scieiieo to d<'cr(‘e the chastisement of 
these follows. For i’ faith, they that 
fight, must f<*ed ; and hunger, that eats 
through stone walls, is aid to have a 
nibble fit honesty. My royal bro- 
ther. or those w hg havo the. distribu- 
tion of his graec’", is .^o much more 
liberal of edicts and anathemas than 
ofin-ilers on the treasury of Spain, that 
money and rations are evermore 
w .anting. If these Ib-ot(*stants persist 
in their >tand against ns. 1 shall have 
ty go forth to all the (’atholic cities of 
the empire, preacliing. like Peter the 
hiTinit, to obtain coiitribiitions from 
the pious !” 

“ IJis Majesty is perliaps of opiu- 
ion,” obsened Gonzaga, “ that rebels 
and heretics onglit to supply the 
inaintenauce of the troops sent to re- 
duce them to submission.” 

A eurioiis mode of engaging their 
aflections towards either the creed or 
prince from which they have revolted! ” 
cried 1 )ou Joli n . “ lint yon say true, 
Ottavio. Such are precisely the in- 
structions of my royal brother; whom 
the Almighty soften with a more 
('liristiun spirit in his upholding of the 
doctrines of Christianity ! — I am bid- 
den to regard myself as in a conquer- 
ed eoniitry. I /mi bidden to feel 
mvHolf as 1 mar have felt at Jifodon or 
Lepanto. It may not be, it may not 
be !-*-Thosc people were the loyal sub- 
jects of mv forefathers. Tliese people 
are the faithful followers of Christ.” 

“ I.K}t us trust that the old woman 
may get back her cow, and your high- 
ness's tender co&science stand ab* 
solved,”— observed Gonzaf^'with a 
|mUe of Ul-repressed denskm. X . 
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fear, indeed, that the Court of the £$• 
canal is unprepared with sympathy 
for each grievances.*' 

‘ ‘ Gonsaga ! ’’—exclaimed Don John, 
suddenly i-eining np his horse, and 
looking his companion full in the face, 
“ these arc black and hi tier tinier; and 
apt to make kings, fn iiices, nobles, ay, 
and eyeu prelates, forget that they are 
men ; or rather that tJiere be men in 
the world beside tlicnisclves.’' — Then 
allowing his cliarger to resunu* its 
caracolling, to give time to his startled 
friend to recover from the glow of 
consciousness burning on bis choek, 
— he resumed with a less stern in- 
dexiou. is the vexation of this 

conviction that hath brought my face 
to the meagrcncss and 5>ullow tint 
that accused the scorching sun of ]5ar- 
bary. 1 love the rush of battle. The 
clash of swords or roaring of artillery 
is music to me. There is jo> in con- 
tending, life forlifc^with a traitor, and 
marshaling the hercA* hattalious on 
the field. But the battle dime, let 
the sword be sheathed I I’lic struggle 
over, let the blood sink into the earth, 
and the deadly smoke dispei^e, and 
give to view once more the peace of 
heaven! — The petty aggravations yf 
daily strife, — the cold-blooded oppres- 
sions of conquest, — the conte.st with the 
peasant for Ids inor.<el of bread, or with 
his chtUtc wife fur her tidoHty, —are so 
revolting to my conscience of good and 
evil, that as the l.iord livetli there are 
moments when 1 am tempted to resign 
for ever the music 1 love ho well of 
drum and trumpet, and betake my- 
self, like my royal father, to some 
drowsy monastery, to listen to the 
end of my days to the snulHing of 
Capuchins ! ’* 

Scarce could Ottavio Gorizaga. so 
recently emancipated from the Escii- 
rial, reh'ain from making the sign of 
the cross at this heinous declaration !— 
Bat he contained himself. — It was his 
object to work bis^way still further 
into the confidence of iiis royal com- 
panion. * 

“ The chief pleasure I derived from 
the visit of the French princess to 
Namur,** resumed Don John, “ was 
the respite it afibrded from the con- 
templation of such miseries and such 
aggressions. 1 wal sick at heart of 
groans and mumm,-^weary of the 

muetmoititf griefaaees, Tebebolf 


a woman's face, whereof the eyes wero 
m;t red with weeping, was some- 
thing 

‘‘ And the eyes of the fair Queen of 
Navarre are said to be of the bright- 
est ! ” obsijrved Gonzuga with a sneer, 
“ As God jiidgeth my soul, 1 mded 
not their liiioor briglitness ! " exclaimed 
Dun John. “ Her voire was a wo- 
man's— licr bearing a woman's — her 
taK^'tos a woiiian's. And it brought 
back the meiuury of better days to 
hear the silken robes of lua* tniin rust- 
ling around me, instead of the cus- 
loinary clang of iiiail ; and merry 
laughs iust(‘ad of {lerpetual moans, or 
the riulc oaths of luy Walloons ! ’’ 

All intT(‘diili)ii< Miiile iihiyed on the 
liand>ouie feat arcs of the Italian. — 

*• Have out your langli!" eried Don 
John. Yr>u had not ilioiight to scti 
the liiUi of Ja paiito converted into so 
mere a lii))-dog ! — I.s it not suV 
•• A** little Ml as 1 ran admit with- 
out the (U>re>j»ert of denial to your 
liiglinc'^.s” — replied (lonzag.i, with a 
lowuhcisanec. “Aly, smile w as occasion- 
ed by w'oinler that one so little skilled 
in feigning as the ro^ al Hon of Ijfi* 
panto, should e\en lia/.ard the at tempt, 
'riiere, at least— and there alone— ia 
Don John »>f Austria certain of de- 
feat I ’' 

*• 1 migiii, |>in*hap.-, waste more 
time in ]K‘i>nadiug you that the air of 
Flanders hath not taught me lying as 
well as conifiassiuii,’* replied the In- 
fant ; hilt that yonder green mound 
is our first redoubt. Tile lines of 
Boiige are hi'lbre you.’’ 

Professional diseussion iio'v usurped 
the pliice of i’rieudly intercourse. On 
the arrival of the prince, the drums of 
headquarters h<‘at to arms ; aud a 
moment afterwards, Don John waa 
snn’oiinded by his otficers ; exhi- 
biting, in the issuing of his orders of 
the day, tiie able promptitude of one of 
the first eoinmanders of his tinm, 
tempereil by the dignified courtesy of 
a prince of the blood. 

Even Ottavio Gouzaga was too 
much engrossed by the tactical debates 
carrying on around him, to have 
further thought of the mysteries into 
wiiich he was resolved to penetrate* 

It was not till the deeUne pf ^y, 
that the prinee and his ^ai tuMr re- 
tnmed to Kamnr ; invitathms naring 

bson frankly given hf Dob Johii to h 
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scoi'o of liit} oitictii’S, to ail ciitertaiu- 
ment in honour of the return of liia 
friend. 

Amid the jo\ialty of sueh an eiiter- 
tiiinineiit, Goiizajja entertained little 
doubt of learning' the triUh. Hie 
rough railleries of such men were not 
likely to ^e^|»eet so slight a eireiiiii- 
vallatiou as the lioiioiir of leniule 
reputation ; and the glowing vintage 
of the Mfij-elle ami liliine woiiltl bring 
forth the secret aiiKuig the bubbles 
of their Honing tides. And, in 
truth, seareelv nere the balvers 
withdrawn, when the potations of 
these mailed ciiroii?ers produced dee]) 
oaths and nproarion'. l iiighter; amid 
which was tt»a>led the name, of Mar- 
garet, with the enthusiaMii due to one 
of the originators (»1' the ii)ai*>acre of 
St H.'irtholiuiiew. IVcMii the most Catho- 
lic captain? of the fonudor of the lii- 
rpiisition of Spain. 

The ndiuiration dm- to lier beauty, 
was, however c niched in teri«.s 
scarcely w a minted on the lips of men 
of honour. e>en 1*\ ^iidi frailties as 
^Margaret s ; and, to the .surpii.M* of 
Ooiizaga, no r^Miaim wa«> impo.M^dby 
the preseue<* of lier imputed lover. It 
'•eeiiied an cstablisheil thing, that (he 
name of .Margaret was a matter {»f iii- 
dillerenee in the ears of Don John! 

That very night, therefore, (ilie ban- 
fjiiet being of short coutiuuiuiee. i\< 
there was to la* a lii'ld-d.iy tti day- 
bnak, under the re\iewal of the 
prince,) Ottavio (ionzaga, more than 
ever to seek in his c<»njeelure.s. re- 
ach ed to address hims*‘lf for further 
information to h’ignio ; to whom he 
had brought eonfideiiiiui letters from 
hie family in Siiain, and who was an 
ancient brother in arms. 

Having made out without much 
difficulty, the chamlHT ottcupied by the 
Spanish captain, in a tower of the 
citadel overlooking the valley of the 
Sambre, there was some excuse tor 
preventing his early rest with a view 
to the morrow’s exercises, in the ]jlea 
of news Ironi Madrid. 

But as the Italian anticipated, ere 
ho had half djsbui'doiicd his bod» 
get of Bscurial gossip, Niguio de 
Zmilga had his own grievances to 
confide. Uppermost in his mind, was 
the irritation of having been employed 
that foornpig in a cow^hnnt; and 
ih»p» ixecrattona on the name of th^ 


old woman, enriched with all the 
blaspheuiifts of a troopers vocabulary, 
— it was no difficult fnatter to glide to 
the general luisdcmciiuour.? and malc- 
factioii.s of the .se.K. For Gabriel 
Nigiiio w as a man of iron, — bred in 
camps, with as little of the milk of 
human kindness in hib nature as his 
royal mae»ter King Philip ; and it was 
his devout coinjction, that no petti- 
coat should be allowed within ten 
leagues uf any Christian cneaiupment, 
— and that ^^ome^ were inflicted upon 
this nether earth, solely for the abase- 
ment and coiitaminaHon of the nobler 
sex. 

“ As if that aecurised Frein-hwoman, 
and the ne-^t of jay.s, her maids of hon- 
our. wore not enough for the penance 
uf an nnlia])py sinner for the space of 
a calendar year!*’ — eried he, <tlll harp- 
ing iijioii tile old wonuiu. 

“ 'fho vi.’sit of Queen Margaret 
iiiii>t indeed have put you to aome 
trouble and eonfirsiun." obaorved Gon- 
zaga cavelefe.>jly. ** From no much as 
is ft/t/ainui of your householding, I 
can seare»^ imagine how you managed 
to be.>tow M> courtly a dame here in 
honour; (»r ^>1111 wimt ]>as(imes you 
lyaiiaged to entertain her." 

Tlte seipiins of Lepauto and 
j»iastres of his holiness were not 
yet (iuiie exhaiis»ted,’* replied Xignio. 
*• Even the Xamurrois came do>\;u 
handsomely. The sister of two French 
kiiig.N. and sister-iu-law of the Duke 
of Lorraine, a person for even the 
thick-skulled A\'alloons to respect. 
It was not tuoueg that was wanting— 
it was luuieuce. <J, these Parisians! 
Make me monkey -keeiier, blessed Vir- 
gin, to the beast garden of the Escu- 
rial ; but spare me for the rest of my 
days the honour of being seneschal to 
the tiuikiii iiouschold of a (ineen on 
her travels ! ' ' 

iin]>ossibie to tbrbehr a langh at the 
fervent hatred depicted in tne war- 
worn featoivs of the Castilian captain, 
“ P faith, my dear ^^iglliu,” said 
Gonzaga, “ for the squire of so gallant 
a Imight as Dan John of Austria, 
your notions are rather those of 
Mahound or Termaguunt! What 
would his highness say, were he to 
hear you thus bitter against bis Dnl- 
cinea‘i?” • 

^^Hi$ Dtilciaea!**^acQlaled the 
/ide-da-eamp wi&i aa air uf dlagnst. 
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“God grant it ! For a princess of Va- 
lois blood, I'eared under the teaching 
of a Medici, had at least the recom- 
mendations of nobility and orthodoxy 
in her favoui'.” 

“ As was the case when Anna di 
Mendoza effected the conquest over 
his bojdsh affectioh^;, so generously 
pardoned by his iv>yal brother! — But 
after such proof id' tltf hereditary as- 
pirings ori)on John, it would be dif- 
ficult to persuade me of his highness’s 
derogation." 

Would / could say as innch!'* — 
exclaimed Nignio. with a groan. “ But 
such a cow-hunt as mine of this 
morning, might convince the scepti- 
cism of St I’liomas ! " 

“AVhat, in the naiTie of the hole 
caloiular, have the affeetions of the 
priiiee in eoinmon wiih yoiir exploit? *’ 
said (^iizaga. “ Would you ha\ c me 
infer that the son of (’harles V. i-« en- 
amoured of a dairy weneliV’ — 

“Of u'orKf! of a daughter of the 
Amalekites ! ” — cried N igiiio — stretch- 
ing out liis widely booted leg-, as 
though it were a* relief to him to 
have disburthciied himself of lli^ niva- 
terv. 

“ r have not the honour of uiidey- 
standing you," replied the Italian, — no 
further veiled in Scrijinire liNtorv 
than was the jdca^ure of his alinoiier, 

“ You are his highuessV /rim/, 
Gouzaga!" resumed the Spanish cap- 
tain, “ Even among his eouutrynieii, 
none bO near his heart ! I have there- 
fore no scruple in acquainting you 
with a matter, wherein, from the first, 
I determined to seek yonr counterac- 
tion. Though soeiuingly but a straw 
thrown up into the air, 1 infer from it 
a mo^t evil jiredilection on the part of 
Don John; — fatal to himself, to us, his 
friends, and to the country he repre- 
sents in Belgium.” 

“ JSay, iiowyou are serious indeed ! ” 
cried his companion, delighted to conio 
to the point. “ I lyas in hopes it was 
some mere matter of a pair of rosy 
lips and a fiannting tofi-kuot! ” 

“ At the time Queen Margaret 
visited Namur,” began the aide-de- 
camp — 

“ I knew it!” interrupted Gonzaga, 
“ I was as prepared for it as for the 
opening of a fairy legend — ‘ On a 

time their lived aking and queen ’ 

. ‘i»AVill you 4.eU the story, then, o| 


shall IV” — cried Nignio, impatient of 
his iuterniption. 

“ Yimnrtf iny pearl (*f squires! 
grunting me in the first place your 
pardon for my ill manners.” — 

“ When ]\Iargarot de Valois visited 
Namur,” resumed Nignio, “ the best 
diversions we luid to offer to so fair 
and pious a jirineess u eiv, first a Te 
J'>eum in the cathedral for hiT safe 
journey ; next, an enterrainnieiit of 
dancing and innsic at the town hall — 
and a gallant affair it nu'', as far as 
silver (lra]>eries, and garlamls of ruses, 
and a blaze of light that seemed to 
threaten the eontlagration of the city, 
nun be taUini in praise. The queen 
had brought with her. as with wnlive 
prt'pvtifi{\ .-ix of the loveliest ladies ijf 
honour gracing the court of the 
Louvre " 

“J hmnr it I" — again interrupted 
Gonzaga ; — and again rlid Nignio 
gravely enipiire of him whether (sinee 
so weil infonneil ) he would 1 h* ]>lea- 
sed to finish the history in his on n 
way V 

•• Yo»ir pardon ! yonriianlou !" eried 
the Italian, laying hi.- finger on his 
lip-. “ Ileneetorwaid 1 am mute a.s a 
carp of tlie Mense.” 

“ It afforded, therefmv, ,-oine uior- 
tifieiitioii to till- astntioii.s priueess, — 
tlii.s daughter of Ilerodias, uith inoro 
than all her mother's cunning and 
cruelty in her soul, — to perceive that 
the Spani.sli warriors, who on that 
occasion beheld for (he first time 
the assembled nobility of Brabant 
and Namur, wen* more struck by tho 
Teutonic charms of these fair-haired 
daiignters of the north, (so antipodal 
to all we are, a(‘eustomi'd to see in 
onr sunburned provinces.) than by the 
mannered grace.s of her jileasure-worn 
Parisian belles.*’ — 

“ Certain it is," obscr\'ed Gonzaga, 
(despite his recent pledge,) “ that 
there is no floater contrast than be- 
tween our wild -eyed, glowing Anda- 
lusians, and the slow-footed, blue-eyed 
daughters of these northern mists, 
whoso smiles arc as moonshine to 
sunshine ! ” 

“ After excess of sunshinO, people 
sometimes prefer the calmer and 
milder radiance of the lesser light. 
And I promise you that, at this mo- 
ment, if there be piiloijrg sleepless 
yonder in the camp for the sake of 
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the costly fragile toys called woman- 
kind, tliose jack:i!9ses of lovelorn 
la<ls have cansci to regret llie sojourn 
of (^uceii ^Margaret in Jlcigiiiin, only 
as having brought fortli from their 
castles in the Ardeiint‘v> or the frog- 
gories of the Low (loiintry, the indi- 
genous di\inili(‘s tlial 1 would wore 
at this moiiH'iil at tlu' btdtom of their 
muddy moats, or of the Sambre Ho^\- 
ing under yonder wind<jw !*’ — 

‘‘ It is one of the-e llrubaneoii 

belles, then, ^^ho" 

(iabriel >.iguio de Zuniga half 
rose fivun his chair, as a signal for 
breaking otftht' coniuiiinieatlon hewas 
not a]loA\(‘d to pursue ill hi'^own^^a^. 
— 'Faking counsel of him<elf, h<o\e\er, 
he judged that the shorter way ^\as 
to tell his tale in a .shorter inamier, 
so as to set further nioJe'^tathui at de- 

lianec, 

lu one word,’’ reMiuied he, with 
a \iva( ity of iitteranee foreign to Ids 
Spiuii>Ii habits of gr.indil{»queii(*e, 
at that ball, theie ajiju^ared among 
the dann-rs (»f the (’oraiito, exhibited 
before the louUd’ state of Colleen Mar- 
garet, a yotiWig girl wliosi* tender 
M-aiN seemeil to ivnderthe exhibition 
aliiio.st an indiscretion; and whose 
aerial tigure appeared to make her 
sojourn tiure, or any oilier spot on 
earth, a iiiaiikr of wonder. Ilerilress 
Wits simple, her fair hair streamed 
on lier shouldeis. Ji was one ol the 
angel- of your immortal 'ritlan, tuinus 
the wing'. I Siuli was, at len.-t, the 
description gi\en me by JbmJolm to 
enable me to a-certain among the 
A’aniiiiTois her name and lineage, for 
the satisfaction (he said) t»f the uneeii, 
whose attention had been fasciiiuted 
by her beauty.” 

*• And yon proceeded, 1 doubt not. 
on your errand with all the graee ami 
good-will I saw* yon ]uit into your 
eominissioii of tills inoniiiigV” — cried 
(b)n/.uga, laughing. 

“ Ainl nearly the same result ! — My 
answ'er to the enquiry of his highness 
w'iis verbatim the sanie ; that tlie mat- 
ter w'os not worth asking after. This 
white rose of the JVIenso w'as not so 
much as of a chapteral-housc. Home 
piece of provincial obscurity that had 
issued from the shade, to till a place 
in the royal Coraiito, in consequence 
of the indUpfisition of one of tlie noble 
daughters oT the bouse of Croy. Htill, 


as in the matter of the cow-hunt, his 
highness had the malice to ])cr.sist! 
And next day, in.stead of allowing 
me to til tend hiui in his barging 
with the royal Cleopatra of this con- 
founded Cydnus of Brabant, T w'as 
dispatched into all quarters of Namur 
to .seek out a pretty child with silken 
hair and laughing eyes, w hom some 
silly gi'andam iiad snatched out of 
its nursery to parade at a royal 
fete. — Holy St Laurence! how my 
soul grilled within my skin 1—1 did, 
ah }ou may siipiiose,, as miicli of his 
highness'.s pleasure as sfpiared wdth 
iiu own; and had the satisfaction of 
iniorniing him, on his return, that the 
bird ii.ad th*<l.“ — 

And there was an end of the mat- 
ter?’ 

( hoped ! But 1 .'MU not jwe- 
ciscly tlie confessor his highness is 
likely to select when love constitutes 
the sill. At all events, the bustle of 
Margaret’s dejiarture for Spa, the eare 
of the royal escort, and tlie payment 
of all tliatdi'cency required ns to take 
upon ourselves of the co&t of our hos- 
pitality, c*ngri>ssed my time ami 
thonglds. But the tirst time the In- 
fant beset me, (a.s lie has doubtless 
done 3 ourself.) with Ids chapter of 
laiiieJitHliuiis over the sutlerings of 
Belgium, — tlielaw’lessiiess of the camp 
— tin* former loyalty of the provinc<*s 
— the, tenderness of conscience of the 
heretics, — and the eligibility of for- 
be-arance and peace, — 1 saw' as plain as 
though llu* word were inscribed b}' 
the burning tiiigor of Satan, that the 
turkois eyes anti flaxen ringlets were 
thetext of all tliissuiveHinghuiinmity I’ 
•* Blessings on tlie tender con- 
sciences of the heretics, who were 
burning Antwerp and (Ihent, and 
])lundering the religious honses and 
putting their pric,sts to the sword!” 
ejacnlatod Gonzaga. ' 

• “ The exigencies of the hour, how - 
ever, left little l(^surc to Don John 
for the nursing of his infant passion ; 
and a few weeks past, J entertained 
hopfs that, Queen Afargaiot being 
sate back at her Louvre, the heart of 
the Prince was safe back in its place ; 
more especially when lie one day pro- 
posed to me an exploit savonring 
more of his days* of Lepanto than I 
had expected at his hands d^iain. 
])i,stracted by the false 
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wherewith we W'ere peipetually misled 
by the Brabaugon scouts, Don John 
determined on a sortie in disguise, 
towards the intrenohments of tliu 
enemy, betwixt the Sainbieand Dyie. 
Kninonr ot* the reiiiforceinonts of 
English troops dispatched to the 
heretics by Queen Klizabeth at the 
instance of tin* fliot of Woruis, ren- 
dered him anxious; and bent upon 
ascertaining the exacT cantonments of 
Colonel X»»n is and his Scottish com- 
panies, we set forward before daybreak 
towards the forest of Marlagtie, as for 
a himtiug expedition ; then exchan- 
ging our dresses for the simple ^uits of 
civilians at the house of the verderer, 
made our way across the Sanibro to- 
•wards Genibluux." 

*• A mad jjroject ! — But siu h nt‘iv 
ever the delight of onr t^iiixorel" — 
cried (ioiizaga. 

“ In this instances all prospered. 
We crossed the country wirliout ob- 
stacle, mounted on t\\ o powerfid Meck- 
leiibiirgers ; and bt‘fore noon, were 
deep in Brabant. The very rashm^ss 
of the undertaking seemed to n-Ntore 
to Don John hi^ forgotten hilarity of 
old I He w'as like a truant i^ch^ol- 
boy, tliat lias cheated his jxdagogiio 
of a diiv’a bird-no<ling ; and e\es 
more diseeniing than i>f the 

stultified natives <*f the>e ^lu^rgidh 
provinces, had been jmzzled to detect 
under the liuge ])atcU that blinded 
him of an eye, and the shished sleeve 
of his 8ad-coloiu*ed suit Uiat showed 
him wounded of an arm, the gallant 
host of Queen Margaret ! ‘ jVlv soul 
comes back into me w itli this gallop 
across the bivMJzy plaiu, uneneum- 
bered by the tramjdiiig of a gnarrl !* 
cried the Trince. ‘ Th'jrc is the 
making in me yet of another Lepaiito! 
Bat two provinces mnalii faith- 
liil to our standard : his liighness of 
Orange and the Archduke havJtig filch- 
ed, one by one, from their allegiance 
the hearts of these pious Xethciian- 
ders ] who can no \)etter prove their 
fear of God than by ceasing to honour 
the king he Tiath been pleased 
over tjiem. Nevertheless, with Ltix- 
emboarg and Namur for our vantage- 
ponnd, and under the blessing of his 
Aotfness, the banner under which J 
tlonquer^ the infi^, shall, sooner or 
latez^ float victoiious under this 
^oiflliern jfl(y 


“ Such was the tenour of his dis- 
course as w'c entered u w*ood, halfway 
through which, the itinerary 1 had 
consulted informed me w'o liad to 
cross a branch of the Dylc. But on 
reaching the ferry-house of this iiii- 
fi-equeuted track, wo found only two 
snuiptcr-mnles tied to a tree near the 
hovel, and a boat cliuined to its stump 
lK‘side the slreain. la ausuer to our 
>lioiits, mi ve.Ntige of a ferryman ap- 
peared ; and behold the boat-chain 
w;i«5 lucked, and the ciirreiil too det'p 
and strong for fonling. 

•‘Wliere then* is smoke there 
fire! Xo boat without a boatman !" 
cried the l*rince ; and leajiiiig fnan lii-i 
horse, which he gave me to liold, and 
renewing his vociferations, he was 
about to enter the lorry-house, when, 
ju>l as ho reache(l the wooden porch, 
a young irirl, holding her linger to her 
lip> in token of >ih*iiee, appeared on 
the threshohl!*' 

*" She of tlie tnrkois eyes and 
flaxen ringhds, fora hundred pisbdes !'' 
— cried Goii/.aga. Such then was the 
bmd’s ni*st that luadi; him so mad u 
truant ! “ • 

‘•An nIio retreated into the hoiiNe,’’ 
resumed Xigiiio. without noticing the 
jiiterrnption, •• IiIn highm ss follow eel, 
hat in hand, with the defereueo due 
til a gouveruante of Flan«h'i>. But as 
the house was little lictier than ashed 
of boardN, by di awing a trifle neaier 
the porch, noi u syllHlile iif their mu- 
tual explanation eseajKHl me. 

‘Are \ on a folhiw er of Don .John V ' 
^w'a.> the tiivt demand of tin* dnnisel. 
‘Do you belong to the ]>aity of the 
,Stale>V’ — the next; to laitii which 
questions, a negative was easily re- 
tni-ned. After listening to the plea, 
fluently set forth by the prince, that 
he was simply a Zealand bnrgcsa, 
travidiing on his own ei'rand, and 
sorely in fijar of falling in (God wot) 
with either rrobistants or Pfq>h$t8, 
the (iamsGl Appeai%*d to hail ar- 
rival of so congenial an ally os a 
blbssing ; aexinainted him with a rash 
frankness of speech worthy of hin 
own, that she was journeying from tk^ 
Ardennes towards the frontier of Bra- 
bant, wiiera lier fittber wjw in bigli 
command ; that the dnenna her eom- 
patuou, ontwearied by the exercise, * 
was taking her sieata within ; for that 
her pacing nag, having eftst a shoe ou 
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reaching the wood, llie feriyman 
had niidcrtaken to conduct to the 
nearest smitlry the venerable chap- 
luln and serving- man constituliiig her 
escort. 

“‘Halt’ a league from hence,’ said 
she, ‘ iny father’s j)eople are in wait- 
ing to escort me during the rest of 
my journey.’ 

‘ Yet surely, genlle lady,’ (d»- 
served the j)r[uce, ‘ considering the 
military occu))iition of tlie ))rovince, 
your present j)rotcetioii is soiiiewliat 
of the weakest y’ — 

* It was e\pressly so devised hv 
iny father.’ replied the oj»eu-hearted 
girl. * 'I’lie Spanish cavaliei H an* men 

of honour, wlu> war not against uo- 
men ainl almoners. \ more ju»\verful 
attendance wen* more likely to pro- 
voke UTiimopity. FeelileiM>s mhiic- 
tiiiies the best security.* 

is a woman's only sccurit}' 
in times lik<* lliest* 1’— eried the jn-ince 
with animation. 

“ ‘ And lluTefore t«i iny home am J 
recalled,’ rejoined tl«e \oung girl, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘ Since my mo- 
ther’s dentil, l^iave been residing with 
her sister in t lie Ardennes Ibit my 

good aunt luiving had tlio weakness to 
give wa} to in\ instaiieos, and carry 
me to Xiiimir last siuiinier, to take. 
Ptirt in the- eutertuinmeiit-« otiered 
the Queen of Navarre, my father has 
taken offence at both (d' us ; and i am 
sent hir home to be submitted iu 
sterner keeping.’ 

“ You will believe that, ere all this 
was mutually explained, iTir»n; lime 
had elapsed than I take in the teUiiig 
If ; and 1 could perceive by the voices^ 
of the speakers that they had taken 
fteats, and were awaiting, without 
much impatience, the return of the 
feriyman. The compassion of the 
silly child was excited by the severe 
aeddi^t which the stran^r dcscrilK*d 
as the origin of his fractures and con- 
tuaioiis ; nor need I tell yon that the 
persnaaire voice and deptnrtmeut of 
Don dohn are calctdated^to make e^en 
a more experienced one than tliis 
pretty Ulrica forget his unseemly 
napect and indigent apparel." 

“ And all this time the careful gou- 
remantc snored within, and the obse- 
quious aide -dc- camp held at the 
door the yridles of the Mecklcn- 
burgera *’ 


“ Precisely. Nor found I the time 
bang much heavier than the prince ; 
for at first mistrustful, like yourself, 
that the recxfuuaissaucc into which he 
iiad beguiled me was a mere pretext, 
I was not sorry to ascertain, sigh by 
sigh, and word by word, the grounds 
on which he stood w'ith the enemy. 
And you should have heard how art- 
fully lie contrived to lead her back to 
the fetes of Namur ; asking, as with 
the curiosity of a bumpkin, the w hole 
details of the royal entertainments ! 
No small mind had 1 to rush hi and 
chuck the hussy into tlictoiTent before 
luc, w hen 1 hoard the little ticiid burst 
forth into tlie mo.st geiniiue and euthu- 
siastic jiraises of the royal giver of 
the feast, — ' So young, so handsome, 
so affable, so. courteous, soiiassingihe 
kingliness of kings.’ She admitted, 
moreover, that il was her frantic de- 
sire of beholding face to face tlie hero 
of Lepanto, winch had produced the 
concession on the part of her kiiis- 
woniaii so severely visited by her 
father. 

“ * Jlut surely,’ pleaded this thought- 
)es.«; prattler, ‘ one may admire the 
noble deportment of a I’npist, and 
lUTceivo the native goodness beaming 
in bis eyes, without peril of salvation y 
'I’liis w hole nioi-niug hath my father's 
chaplain (^who will be here anoii) 
betMi giving scripture warrant that i 
Inne no right to impoitime heaven 
witli my prayers for the conversion ot 
Don John: — Yet, as my good aunt 
justly observes, the groat grandson ot 
iMary of Ihirgiindy has ids pedestal 
firm in our hearts, beyond reach of 
overthrow^ from ail the piTacbments ot 
theKetormers’ ” — 

And } oil did not fling the bridles 
to the devil, and rush in to the res- 
cue of tlie unguarded soldier thus 
mischievously assailed ?*’— cried Gon- 
7.agn. ' 

“ It needwl not ! I’he old lady 
could not sleep f^r iW'cr ; and 1 had 
the comfort to hear her rouse her- 
self, and suitably reprehend the want 
of dignity of her charge in sueh 
strange familiarity with etrangen. 
To which the pretty Ulrica re- 
plied, ^ That it w as no fault of hers 
if people w'anted to convert a child 
into a w^oman I ’ Jt moment afterwards 
and the ferryman and cortege arrived 
|ogpther*, and a more glorious dgure 
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of fun than tbe chaplain of the heretic 
general hath seldom bestridden a pa- 
cing nag ! However, I was too glad of 
his arrival to be exceptions ; and tlie 
■whole party wore speedily embarked 
in the ferry, taking their turn as the 
first arrived at the spot, -wliicli wc 
twain abidrd, n atrliing thejuiiit across 
the stream, which, in consequence of 
the strength of the ciUTciit, it was in- 
dis])ensal.»le to float down sonn^ hun- 
dred yards, in order to roach the 
opjH>.''ito shore. 

•• Hat in hand stood the prince, his 
eyes fixed njion the precious freight, 
and those of Tlrica rixed in return 
upon lier new and pleasant ac<piaint- 
ance: when, dosii ^1 aria I — as every 
thing that is evil ordained it. — behold, 
the nev^ly-sliod palfrey of the pretty' 
Braliaiuauine, irritateil. perhaps, by 
the clumsy vetcrinarv*Jhij^ t»f a villagi‘ 
smithy, began suddenly to rear and 
plunge, and at dt‘tiance the old 
dniulerhend by wiioni it was held! 
— The ass of a fi*iTyrnan,in his eager- 
ness to lend his aid, let go lu.s oar 
into the stream ; and between tln‘ 
awkwar<luc.>s of some and the ra>li- 
ness of others, in a moment tin* Mhole 
party were carried round by the etl(l\' 
of the Dyle ’ — ^'Fhe next, and ririea 
was stniggling hi the waters *’ 

“ And the next, in the arms of the 
prince, nho had i>lunged in I her 
rescue !” — 

‘‘ You know him too well in»t to 
foresee all that follows, 'fake for 
granted, therefore, the tedious liours 
sjieiit at the ferry-house, in restoring 
to conscioiisiios the exlian.-sted uo- 
men, Iialf-dead with cold and fright. 
Under the iiiignarded excit<‘ment t>f 
mind produced by such an incident, 
I expected indeed every moment the 
self-betrayal of my (*onij>anion ; but 
t/iot evil wc esoajicd. And when, 
late in the evening, the party was 
saflicieiitly recovered to proceed, I 
w’as agreeably sniprised to find that 
Don John was alive to the danger of 
escorting the fair Ulrica even so far a.s 
the hamlet, where her father’s j>«ople 
were in waiting.” 

“ And wdiere ho liad been inevi- 
tably recognized!” — 

Tl»e certainty of falling in with 


the troopers of Horn, rendered it 
expedient for ns to return to IQamur 
■with only half the object of his high- 
110S.S accoTii])libhed. Jliit the babble 
of the old chaplain had acquainted us 
with nearly all w c w'anted to know', — 
namely, the lumiber and disposal of 
the Stati.sts, and the position taken up 
by the English auxiliarie.s.'’ 

And this second pariing from 
Ulrica?” — 

“ Was a jiarting as between friends 
for life! Tiie first had been the laugh- 
ing farew ell of itleasant aeqiiaiiitance. 
But now, ere .she bade adieu to the 
g.illant jireserver of her life, she shred 
a tress of her silken hair, still wet 
with the w'aters of the Dyle, which 
she entivaled him to keep for her 
sake. In rcinrn, he placed iifHin her 
linger the riil»y presented to him by 
the J>oge of A'enice, bearing the 
arms of the republic engra\eil on the 
setting; telling her that chance had 
enabled loin to eonfer an obligation 
on the gu^(‘rnorof the Netherlands ; 
and that, in any strait peril, that 
signet, dispatched in his name to Don 
John of An«»tria, wnuld ciuninand his 
protection.” 

‘•As I live, a choice roinaiiee!— 
alnn»t worthv tin* pages of our 
matel»lc>< Boccai.rio ! ** cried the 
Italian. ‘‘ A thousaiul pities but 
that tin* wliolc batch of OraiigeLsts 
had been carrhul down the Dyle ! — 
Uijwcver, the ein*iny*s lines lie be- 
tween them. They will meet no 
more. Tin* Calvinist colomd has 
doubtle.ss his daughter uiid(*r lock and 
key ; and his higlmess lia.s loo much 
Work cut out tor liini tiy Ids rebels, to. 
have time for j»eeping through the 
keyhole.— So now, good-night. — For 
love- tales are aj»t to beget drowsinc-ss; 
and i’faitli we must be a-foot by break 
of day.” 

Aufl bavhig betaken himself to the 
chamber pn»vided for him, Ottavio 
(lOiizaga lost not an hour or a sylla- 
ble, in transcribing all he had learned 
frdm the S]>anish aide-de-camp : that 
the state of mind and feeling of the 
young viceroy might be speedily laid 
o)Kin to the full and nncongenJal in- 
ve.stigation of his rqyal brother of the 
Escuiial, 
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A fortnight afterwards, was fought 
that famous battle of Gcmbloux, 
which added a new branch to the 
laurels of Don John of Austria ; and 
constitutes a link of the radiant chain 
of military glories which binds the 
admiration of Europe to the soil of 
one of the obscurest of its countries ! 
— Gembloux, Ramiliiea, NiveUe, Wa- 
terloo, lie within the circuit of a 
morning's journey, as well as witliin 
the circle of eternal renown. 

By this brilLiimt triumph of the 
royalists, six thousand mon-at-arms, 
their standards, banners, and artilleiy, 
• were lost to the States. The cavalry 
of Spain, under the command of Ot- 
tavio Gou/aga, performed prodigies of 
valour ; and the vanguard, under that 
of Gaspardo Nignio, equally distin- 
guished itself. But the heat of the 
action fell upon tlie iiiaiu body of the 
army, which had marched from Na- 
miur under the command (dDon John ; 
being composed of the Italian rciui* 
forcemeuts dis]iatched lo him from 
Parma by desire of the Poi)e, under 
the command of his uepliew, Prince 
Ale-Xiioder Farnese. • 

It W'os noticed, however, with sur- 
prise, that when the gfueraU of the 
States — the Arclidukc Matthias, and 
Prince of Orange — retreated in dismay 
to Aiitwerts Don John, iiist<^ad of 
pursuing hfs advantage with the en- 
ergy of his usual habits, seemed to 
derive little saiisfactiou or encourage- 
ment fVom his victory. It might be, 
that the difficulty of controlling the 
predato^ habits of the German and 
Burgan(uan troops wearied his pa- 
tience ; for sciirce a day passed but 
there issued some new proclamation, 
reproving the atrocious rapacity and 
lawless desperation of the army. But 
neither Gonzara nor Nignio had mnch 
opportunity of Judging m the real cause 
of his dieeriessness; fbr, iudepeiideat 
of the ehg^rosdng dullcs of thtar seve* 
ral oo|s^4nds, the leisure of Don 
John entirely bestowed upon his 
nephdr, Alexander Farocso, who, 
only a few yearwhis junior In age, 
was almost a brother In affiBcUou. ' 

To 1^ alone were confided the 
growing cares of his diarge-^tbe in* 
WL. m. xa. m’XLv, 


creasing pei^lexities of his mind. To 
both princes, the name of Ulrica had 
become, by firequent repetition, a sa- 
cred word; and though Don Jolm 
had the comfort of knowing that her 
father, the Coqgt de Cer^y, was nn- 
engag^ in the^ action of Gembloux, 
his highness had reason to fear that 
the regiment of llainaolters under 
his command, constituted the garrison 
of oue or other of the frontier for- 
tresses of Brabant, to which it was 
now his duty to direct the conquering 
arms of liis captains. 

The aiiny of the States havhig 
taken refuge within the walls of Ant- 
werp, the royalists, instead of march- 
ing straight to Brussels, according to 
general expectation, effected in the 
first iiistaucc the reduction of Tirlo- 
mout, Louvain, D'Arschot, Sichem, 
and Dicst, — Xivelle, the capital ot 
Walloon Brabant, next succonibed to 
their arms— Maubeugc, Chimay, Bar- 
laimont ; — and, after a severe struggle, 
the new and beautiful town of Phi- 
iipm*ville. 

•But these heroic feats w^ere not ac- 
complished without a tremendous cai- 
iiagc, and deeds of violence at w’hich 
the soul sickened." At Sichem, the 
iutllgualionof the Burgundians against 
a body of French troops which, after 
tlic battle of Gembloux, had j^lcdged 
itself never again to bear arms agiiinst 
Spain, caused them to have a hundred 
soldiers strangled by night, and tlieir 
boilies flung iuto the mo;it at tlie foot 
of the cit^el ; after wiiich the town 
w%as given up by Prince Alexander to 
pillage and spoliation ! Terrified by 
such an example, Diest and Leeuw 
hastened to capitulate. And still, at 
cveiy fresh conquest, and jvhile re- 
ceiving day alter day, and week after 
week, the submission of fi>rtresses^ 
and capitulation Qfivanqnish^diiefs, 
the anxious expectation ent^i^ued 
by Don^ John of fm appeal to hts 
demdhey acoompanylhg the Venetian 
rl^, was agajju and agaw dtsoi^mint- 

At times, his anxieties on UJtick^s 
aochunt swld^ed him into ntt4r 
despondency. He teR conviaqpfi that 
mischance had overtaken her« Afi . 
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lUlOQiiahl .4be posl- 

Mining, he tcnfttcd that 
uphLAniPBfcrp, 

;injtk|M;Fiiao0 of Onmge aod Arehr 
era he 

to <i sciklier's mgg^ pillow, 

- ffM hia Ups to timt long^ fair 

tvp^s :ltwch jBoeiped to essiiro the 

' oteBoags^ of an angd^ of purity «ud 
Mge, the hopes ^teitained by Don 
^ tiding of the gei^tie Ulrica 
b^ame slighter aqri still more sUght. 

* He did not the ipQrc ^^Arun, from 
JiSj^iing such orders and exacting anch 
"aatei&ence on the pari of Alexander 
Famese, 'as promU^ to secure pip* 
neotiou ^nd respect to tbe*iamiiies of 
“ •idl such dUicera of the insurgent army 
as' niigfat, in any time or place, fall 
into the hands Of the royalists. 

To Alexander, indeed, to whom his 
noble kinsman wa^ scai'cely less en- 
deared by his cbivalrous qun^ties tlian 
the ties of blood, and who was fully 
aware of the motive of these instruc- 
tions, the charge was almost super- 
fluous. So eaiTiest were, from tlie 
flrst, his orders tp, his Italian captains 

- to pursue in all directions, tlieir en- 
quiries after the Count do Cergny 
and* his family, that it had beconioa 
matter of course to preface their ac- 
counts of the day's movements with — 
“ *Vo iutelligimce/ may it please your 
highness, of the Count de Cergny !*’ 

The siege of limbourg, however, 
now wholly alNMnbcd his attention ; 
for It was a stronghold on which the 
ptmost faith was pinned by the mili- 
tary science of the States. But a breach 


EscOfthd by his ^ai major, be had 
proceeded to the cathedral to joinfn 
tlie angnst 'i^mniaation ; when, lol 
just as he quitted the church, a way* 
worn and heated cavalier approach^, 
bearing despaicbes; inwhomtheprince 
recognised ajaithfid attendant «of bis 
‘household, named Paolo Einaldo, 
^otn he had recently sent with in- 
etmetious to Camille Du Mont, the 
general charged with the redaction of 
frontier fortresses of Brabant 
Be their blood ujiou their head ! ’’ 
was the spoutai\cou0 cjacalaUon of 
the prince, after perusing the despatch. 
Then, turning to the officers by whom 
he was escorted, he explained, in a 
few words, that the fortress of Dalcm, 
which had replied to the propositions 
to surrender of Du Mont only by the • 
scornful voice of its cannon, bad been 
taken by storm l)y the Burgundians, 
and its garrison put to the sword. 

'' Time • that some such example 
taught a lesson to. those braggarts of 
Brabant!" — rcsimnded Niguio, who 
stood at the right hand of Priucc 
Alexauder. ^^Ulie nasal twang of 
their chaplains seems of late to have 
overmastered, in their ears, the elo- 
quence of the ordnance of Spain! Yet, 
i' faith, they might bo expected to fmd 
sofliewliat more unction in the preach- 
ments- of our musketeers than the ho- 
milies of either Luther or Calvin !" 

He spoke unheeded of the prince ; 
for Alexander was now engaged 
apart lu a colloquy with his faithful 
Kiiialdo, who had respectfnlly placed 
in his hands a ring of great cost and 
beauty. 


haying been made in the walls by the 
Spanish artillery under the command 
^ of Nicolo di Cesi, the cavalry, com- 
manded in person by the Prince Alex- 
ander, and the Walloons under Niguio 
di Zunijga, speedily forced an entrance ; 
when, inj^ite of the stanch resistance 
of the governor, the garrison laid down 
their anns, and the greater portion of 
the inhalntants took the oath of fealty 
to the king. 

Of aft, his conquests, this was the 
least expected and most desirabSe ; in 
de^nt^mvietioit of which, the Prince 
of Paloia commanded a Te Deum to 
be song in the churches, and hasteried 
. to rende# thanks tcfe.#^lik^od of Bat- 
* tics for an event % which further 
oumage was spared^ |ither,hoi^. 


Seeing the jewel enchased w'ith 
the arras of the Venetian republic,* 
may it please your highness,'' said the 
soldier, ‘‘ 1 judged it better to remit 
it to your royal keeping.'' 

“ And from whose was it plun- 
dered ?” cried the prince, with a sud- 
den flush of emotion. 

**From hands that resisted not!" 
replied Rinaldo gravely. I took it 
ftom the Anger of the dead! ” 

“And when, and where?”— ex- 
claimed the prince, drawing him still / 
farther afMut, and motkmtag to Ms 
train to resume their march, to ^9 
States' house of Limbourgi 
“ The tale is long and grievous, 

, ^ |ileaB6 your hig^neas I” said 

*^*Jo eompiiae it in the 
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fewest words, know that, after seeing 
the governor of Dalem cut down ink 
brave and obstinate defence of the 
banner of the States floating from the 
walls of his citadel, 1 did my utmoH 
to induce the Baron dc Cevray, whose 
Biu-gundians carried thaplace, to pro- 
claim quarter. For those fellows of 
Hainaulters, (who, to do them jnstiee, 
had fought like dragons,) having lost 
their head, were powerless; and of 
what use hacking to pieces ah ex- 
hausted carcass? — But our troops w*cre 
too much exasperated by the insolent 
resistance and defiance tliey had ex- 
perienced, to hear of mercy; and soon 
the conduits ran blood, and shrieks 
and gi'oans rent the air more cruelly 
than the, previous roar of the a^tiller 3 ^ 
In accoixlance, however, with the in- 
structions 1 have ever received from 
yonr highness, I pushed my w'ay into 
all quarters, opposingwhat aiithorityT 
might to the brutality of the trooj^irs/* 

“ Quick, quick I” — cried Prince 
Alexander in anxious haste — “Let 
me not suppose that the wearer of 
this ring fell the victim of such an 
hour?’' — 

“ It was ill passing the open doors 
of the ^niroh that my ears were as- 
sailed with cries of female dlstrses : — 
nor could I doubt that even that sanc- 
tuary (held sacred by our troops of 
Spain!) Iiad been invaded by the im- 
piety of the German or Burgundian 
legions!— As usual, the chief ladies 
of' the town had placed themselves 
nnder tlic protection of the high altar. 
But there, even there, had they lieen 
seized by sacrilegious hands!— » The 
fame of the rare beauty of the daugh- 
ter of the governor of Dalem, hod at- 
tracted, among the rest, two daring 
ruffians of tlie re^ment of Cevray.” 

“ Yon sacrifi^ them, 1 trust in 
Goi>, on the spot?” — demanded the 
prince, trembling with emotion. “ You 
dealt upon them the vengeance due?” 

“ Al^ ! sir. the vengeance they 
were mutually dealing, had already 
cruelly injured the helpless objeci of 
the contest ! Snatclfeif feom ^e arms 
of the Burmindiaif^aoldierB by the 
fierce aim or a German musketeer, a 
deadly blow, aimed at the ruffian 
against whom she was wildly but 
vainly defending herself, had lighted 
on one of the fauest of human forms ! 
Cloven to the bone, the blood of this 


kuiDcefit sehm of 

ihUdSbod, was iMamibg on her aa^ > 
adilanis.; and when, niBii& fai, Ipnk 
(daimed; in the nante of God and of 
your higihneas, quarter anfl^eahe, It 
was an insensible boc|y X * 

the gram ofp(dkti<mf”: v-; 

“ Unhapj^ Ulrica! fSdtered' ffin 
prince^ ^^ anax^hfn^ morelitfhai^ 
fcmsmant” * » ' 

“ Not altogether hopek|s&^ fesu- 
med RmaldO ; and appiiEeAl^y tlm 
sorrowful ejaculations of her female ' 
companions when relieved from Ipbeir 
personal fears, Of the high condnlod. 
of the victim; 1 bore the hrsOnsiblO 
lady to the hospital of Dalem ; and • 
the utmost skill of our surgeons vfta 
employed upon her wounds. Bet- ^ 
ter had it been spared! — ^The dying 
girl was roused only t(f the endurance • 
of more exquisite torture ; and while 
murmuring a petition for ‘ mercy — 
mercy to her father’!' that proved her 
still imconsiduns of her family misfor- 
tunes, she attempted in vain to take 
fronf her finger the ring 1 have had 
the honour to deliver to your high- 
ness: — faltering witli her last breath, 

* for his sake, Don Jobn will perhaps 
show mercy to mypooroldfather,! — 

• Prince Alexander averted his bead 
as he listened to these mournful details. 

“ She is at rest, then?”— said he, 
after a pause. 

“ Before nightfall, sii*, she was re- 
leased,” — 

“ Return in all haste to Dalem, 
Rinaldo,” rejoined the prince, “ and 
complete your work of mercy, by see- 
ing ^1 honours of interment that the 
times admit, bestowed on the daugh- 
ter of the Comte de Cergny 1” 

Weary and exhausted as he was, 
not a murmur escaped the lips of the 
faithful Rtnaldo as be mounted his 
bors^ and hastened i;o the discharge 
of his new d^ty. For though habi- 
tuated by the details of that cruel and 
desolatitig warfare to spectacles of 
horror— ffie youth— the Wuty — the 
innocence— the agonies of yiiica, had 
touched bhn to the heart; nor was the 
treA of her fair tiair worn next 'the 
heart of Don Jolp of Austtia, more 
flmdly treasured, than the one 

ru^ aoldlor had simm fbm fim br^ 
of death, in the i^ard of a pififfic hos- 
pital, albdt itssifimngtowaailnc^ 
withifioodl*-r' ^ 
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Scarcely a month had elapsed after 
the stonnhig of Dalcm, when a ter- 
rible rumour went forth in the camp 
of llougc. (w luTC Doll John had in- 
trenched ids division of the royalist 
anu 3 *,) that the govonior of the Xe- 
therionds was attacked liy fatal indis- 
position! — ^For some weeks past, in- 
deed, his strength and sjiirit had been 
declining. AVheii at tin* village of Ry- 
meiiaiii on the IKle, near Mec'lilin, (not 
far from the ferry of the wood.) he 
sulTered himself to be surprised by the 
English tro\»ps under Horn, and the 
{Scotch under Robert Stuart, the nii- 
usual circumstance of the defeat of 
so able ii general was universally 
attributed to pi*ostration of bodily 
strength. 

AVlieii it was^oon aftenvartls in- 
timated to the army that he had 
ceded the commaiul to his nei>li«‘\v, 
Prince Alexander Fariiese. regret for 
the origin of his secession superseded 
every other consideration. 

For the word had gone forth that 
ho v>as to die!— lu the full >igour of 
Ilia manhood and energy of his soul, a 
fatal blow had readied Don John of 
Au.btria ! — 

A vague but horrible accusation of 
poison w as generall.v jirevalent ! — F8r 
bis leniency towards the Protestants 
had eiigcuciered a suspicion of heresy, 
and the orthodox}' of Philip 11. was 
known to be remorseless; and the 
agency of Ottavio Gouzuga at hand! — 

But the kinsman who loved and 
attended him knew better. From the 
moment Prince Alexander beheld the 
ring of Ulrica glittering on his wasted 
baud, he entertained no hope of his 
recovery ; and every time he issued 
from the tent of Don John, and noted 
the groups of veterans praying on 
iheir knees for the restoration of th(5 
son of their emperor, and heard the 
younger soldiers calling aloud in loyal 
iifFectioii upon the name of the hero 
of Lepanto, tears came into his eyes 
as he passed on t(J the discharge of 
his duties. For he knew that their 
intercessions were in vain-— that 
the hours of the sufferer ivere num- 
ls‘,red. In a moimait of rcsinte from 
bii!) sufferings, the sacraments of the 
church iverc administered to the 


dying prince ; having received which 
with becoming humility, he summoned 
aiTmnd liim the captains of the camp, 
and exhorted them to zeal in the ser- 
vice of Spain, and tidclity to his noble 
successor in command. 

It was the 1st of October, the an- 
niversai-y of the action of Lepanto, 
and on a glorious autumnal day of 
golden sunshine, that, towards even- 
ing, he ordered the curtains of his tent 
to bo drawn a.««ido, that he might con- 
template fur the lust time the crea- 
tion of God !— 

Raising his head proudly from a 
soldier's pilloiv, he uttered in hoarse 
but distinct accents his last request, 
that his body might be lK)rn(‘ to Spain, 
and buried at the feet of his futlier. 
For his eves w'ere lixed uimui tlie glo- 
lies of the orb of dav, and his mind 
upon the glorie> of the memoiy of one 
of the gi-eatcst of kings. 

But that jiious wish reflected the 
last Hash of human reason in his 
troiibhid mind. His eyes becaiUc 
suddenly inflamed witli fever, his 
words incoherent, his looks haggard. 
Having caused them to sound the 
trump(‘tH at the entrance of his tent, 
as for tin oii.set, he ranged his bat- 
talions for an imaginary Held of battle, 
and disposed his luanceuvres, and gave 
the word to charge against the ene- 
111 }'.* Then, sinking back upon hia 
pillow', he breathed in subdued ac- 
cents, ‘M.et me at least avenge her 
iimoccut blood. "Why, w'hy could I 
not save thee, m\' Ulrica 

It w as t h us he died. When Xigiiio 
de Zuniga (cursing in hi.s heart with 
a fourfold curse the heretics w lioiii he 
chose to consider the murderers of Iris 
master) stooped down to lay his cal- 
lous hand on the heart of the hero, 
the pulses of life were .still ! — 

Jliere was but one cry throughout 
the camp — there w as but one thought 
among his captains:— the bravest 
knight of Christendom bo laid nobly 
in the grave!” Attired in the suit of 
mail in wdiich he had fought at Le- 
panto, the bod^ was placed on a bier, 
and borne foith from his tent on the 
shoulders of the officers of his house- 
hold. 'Then, having been saluted by 
the respect of the whole army, it was 


♦ The foregoing details are strictly h'stori* al. « 
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transmitted from post to post, ilirough 
the camp, on those of the colonels of 
the repnicnts of all nations const itii> 
tinpf the forces of S]nuii. — And which 
of them was to suniiise, that upon the 
heart of the dead lay the love-token of 
a heretic? — A double line of troops, 
infantry and cavalry in alternation, 
formed a road of honour from the 
camp of lloiif'c to the frates of the 
city of Namur. And wlfen the 
people saw, home upon his bier amid 
the tieferential silence of those iron 
Kol(]i(irs, bareheaded and with tln*ir 
looks towards the earth, the f^allant 
soldier so untimely stricken, arrayed 
in his armour of fflory and with a 
cr4»\vn upon his head, after tlie manner 
of th(‘ ]n*iuc(*s of Ilurj^undy, and on his 
finjjer the ruby rinji' of the Dofre of 
Venice, they thoti^^ht upon liis kiiijrht- 
h’ qualities — his courtesy, f^encrosity, 

jind valour — till all niomor}* of his 
illustrious parenfafre became etfaecd. 
Tlu'v forfjot the ]u*ince in the man, 
— “ and lu'hold all Israel mourned for 
Jitiiathaii ! " 

A repment of infantry, trailing 
their halberts, led the march, till they 


reached Naninr, where the precious 
dojiosit was remitted by tlic royalist 
pfcucrals, Mansfcldt, Villefranche, and 
La Cros, to the hands of tlie. chi( f 
magistrates of Namur. 15y these it 
was bonic in state to the catliedr.nl 
of St Alban ; and during the e^*lel»r;'*- 
tion of a solciiiii mass, deposited at 
the foot of the high altar till the plea- 
sure of Philip II. should bo known 
concerning the*fulfilmcnt of the la.-t 
request of Don John. 

It was 1)3" Ottavio Oonzaga the 
tidings of his death wore conveyed to 
Spain. It was by Ottavio Gonzaga 
the king intimated, in return, his per- 
misdon that tlie conqueror of Lepanto 
should share the sepulture of CharU ^ 
V., and all that now remains toNamiir 
in memorj" of one of the last of Chris- 
tian knights, the Maccabeus of the 
Turkish hosts, who expired in its 
service and at its gates, is ari.inscrij>- 
tion placed on its high altar by the 
piet 3 ' of Alexander Famese, intimat- 
ing that it aflbnled a temporaiy rest- 
ing phic<‘ to the remains of Don John 
of Austkia.* 


♦ 'I'liiis far the courtesies of fiction. Buffer those who prefer historical fact, 
it may ho interesting to learn the authentic details of tho interment of one whoso 
posthumous destinies .seemed to share the incompleteness of his baffled life. In 
order to a\oid tlje contestations arising from the transit of a corpse through a 
fjn-eign state, Nignio di Zuniga (>riio was charged by Philip with the duty of 
ctmveving it to Spain, uuder sanction of a passport from Ilcnri III.) caused it tt) 
be and tho parts packed in three budgets, (hovffettes,) and laid upon 

paekhiirscs ! - On arriving in S][:||,in, the parts were rea(?jiisfed with %vires ! — “ On 
retuplit Ic corps houi-rp," siiys ihv old chronicler from which these details arc 
derive«l, (liugi la struct are en aiant ft4 comme r&ahlie^ on hrevHiideses 
artneg, et le jit roir an roi, tout debout nfwyi stir son buton dc gfnfrai, de sorfe 
g^'il semhiait encot'c virant. J/aspect d'un mort si illmtre ayant excitC quelques 
larmesy on te porta A VEsevrial dans VEglise de St Laurens au^ez de son pire." 

Such is the account given in a curious old history (supplementary to those of 
D "Avila and Strada) of the wars of the Prince of Parma, published at Amsterdam 
early in tho succeeding century. But a still greater insult has been offered to tho 
memory of one of the last of Christian knights, in Casimir Delavigne s fine play of 
** Don Juan trAutriclic,” where he is represented os affia^iccd to a Jewess ! 
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POKMS AND BAUiADS OF OOKTIIE. 


No. 1. 

It may be as well to state at the outset, that we have not the most distant 
intention of laying? before the pnblic the w hole mass of poetry that flowed from 
the prolific pen of (ioethe. betwixt the days of his student life at Leii>sic and 
those of his final courtly residence at Weimar. It is of no use presoning the 
w’hole wartirobc of the dead ; we do enough n w e j)oshess ourselves of his 
valuables — articles of sterling bullion that will at any time command their 
jn’ice in the market — as to worn-out and threadbare }>ersoiialitie8, the sooner 
they are gut rid of the better. Far be it from us, hov>ever, to depreciate or 
detract from the merit of any of Goethe’s productions. Few men have writ- 
ten so voluminously, and still few^er have wTitteii so well. But the curse of a 
most fiuent pen, and of a numerons auditory, to whom his \vords were oraches, 
w'as upon him; andsoventy volumes, more or less, w'hich Cotta issued from his 
wareroom, are for the library of the (Germans now', aud for the select ioit of 
judicious eilitors hereafter. A long time must elapse after an author’s death, 
before we can pronounce witli i^erfect certainty wiiat belongs to the trunk- 
maker, and what pertains to jiosterity. Happy the man — if not in his ow n 
generation, yet most assuredly in the time to come — whose natural hesitation 
or fastidiousness has promjkted him to weigh his words maturely, ladbre 
launching them forth into the pvat ocean of literature, in the midst <»f which 
is a Maelstrom of tenfold absorbing • 

From the minor i>oeius, therefore, of (iu(*tlie, we ])roi>o<e, in the present 
serio.'^, to select such as are most esteemed by competent judges, including, of 
course, ourselves. Wc shall not follow' the exaiui)le of dear old Kckennami, 
nor preface (jur specimens by any critical remarks upon the scop<‘ and tendency 
of the great German’s genius ; neither shall we divide his wurkn, as character- 
istic of his intcllcctujiJ progress, iutOfera> or into ei>ochs ; still lcs.s shall we at- 
tempt to institute a regular coinparLson U^tween his merits and thos(‘ c»f .Scliil- 
ler, whose fiiic.^t pioduction.s (most worthily translated) have iilroady en- 
riched tin* pages of this Magazine. IVe are doubtless iTudy at all tijiies to 
back our favoujite against the field, and to maintain his iiiteilcctual .superio- 
rity even against his greatest and most tbnuidable rival. Wc know that he 
is the showiest, aud we feel convinced that lie is the liettcr horse of the two ; 
but talking Is woi*sc than useless w'hen the c^^urse is cleared, and the start 
about to conimencx^. 

Come forward, then, before the British public, 0 many-sided, amhidcxtroiis 
Goethe, as thine ow n Thomas Carlyle might, or (xmld, or would, or should 
have termed thee, and let us hear how the mellifluous Teutonic verse will 
sound when adapted to another tongue. . And, first of all — for we yeani to 
know it— tell us how thy inspiration came ? A jdain answ er, of course, we 
cannot expect — ^that were impossible from a Gennan ; but such explanation as 
we can draw from metaphor and oracular response, seems to be conveyed iu 
that favourite and elaborate preface to the poems, w^hich accordingly we may 
term the 


Intboucctioit. 

The mbrning came. Its footsteps scared away 
The gentle lleep that^ hover’d lightly o’er me ; 

I left my quiet cot to greet the day, 

And gaily climb’d the m9antain-8ide before me. 

The sweet young fiowers I how fresh were they and tender, 
Brimfifl with dew upon the sparkling lea ; 

The younfe day open’d in exulting sidendour, 

And all around seem’d glad to gmden me. 
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Aiid, as 1 mounted, o'er the meadow ground 
A white and filmy essence 'gan to hover ; 

It sail'd and shifted till it hemm’d me round, 

Thun rose above my head, and floated over. 

No more I saw the beauteous scene unfolded— 

It lay beneath a melancholy sliroud ; 

And soon was 1, as if in vapour moulded, 

Alone, within the twilight of the dond 

At once^ as though the sun were struggflng through, 
Within the mist a sudden radiance started ;* 

Here sunk the A'ajwnr, but to rise anew, 

There on the peak and upland forest parted. 

O, how I panted for the first clear gleaming, 

That after darkness must be doubly bright ! 

It came not, but a glory round me bcaniiiig, 

And I stood blinded by the gush of light. 

A moineut, and 1 folt enforced to look. 

By some strange impulse of the heart’s emotion ; 

But more than one quick glance I scarce could brook, 
P'or all was burning liki* a molten ocean. 

Then*, in the glorioiw clouds that seem’d to bear her, 

A form angelic hover'd in the air ; 

Ne’^r did my «*yes behold a vision fairer, 

And still she gazed upon me, floatmg there. 

Do'st thou not know' me?” and her voice was soft 
As truthful love, and holy calm it sounded. 

Know’st thou not me, who many a time and oft, 
roar’d balsam in thy hurts ivlien sorest w'ouuded ? 

Ah, well thou knowest her, to whom for ever 
Thy heart in union punts to l)e alfied ! 

Ha^ c I not seen the tears — the wild endeavour 
That even in boyhood brought thee to my side?” 

“ Ytis ! I have felt thy influence oft,” I cried, 

And sank on earth before her, half-adoring : 

“ 'I’liou brought’st me re.st wrhen Passion’s lava tide 
Through my young veins like liquid tire >vas pouring. 

.\iid thou h}i 8 t faun’d, as with celestial pinions, 

In summer’s heat m 3 ' parch'd and fever’d brow ; 

Gav’st me the choicest gifts of earth’s dominions, 

And, save tlirougli thee, 1 seek no foi-tune now, 

I name thee not, but 1 have heard thee named, 

And hoard thee styled their owm ere now by man}' ; 

All eyes believe at thee their glance is aim'd, 

Though thine effulgence is too great for ahy. 

Ah ! 1 had many comi-ades w'hilst 1 wander’d — * 

I know thee now, and stand almost alone ; • 

I veil thy light, too pregous to be squander’d, ^ 
And share the inward joy 1 feel with none.”* 

Smiling, she said — ** Thou see’st ’twas wise j^m thee 
To keep the ftiller, greater revelation : 

Scarce art thou from grotesque delusions free, ^ ' * 
Scarce master of thy childish first sensation ; 

Yet deem’st thyself so far above thy brothers, * 

^ That thou hast won the right to scorn them I Cease. 
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^Vlio made the va^niinff piilf ’twixt tlicc and others? 

Know-know tliyscll*— live with the world in peace,” 

“ Forpvc me !" I exclaim'd, I meant no ill, 

J'iisc iihonld in vain my eyes be disenchanted ; 

■Within my blood there stirs a ^ronial will— 

1 know 'tlie wortli of all (hat thou hast jp’antod. 

I'hat boon 1 hrild in trust for others merely, 

Nor .shall 1 let it rust within the ground ; 

Wiiy sought I out the pathway so sineorely, 

If not togmide my brothers to the bound V’* 

And as T s]ioke, upon her radiant face 
]'as.s‘d a s^\eet smile, like breath across a mirroi- ; 

Ami in lu*r eves' blight meaning 1 could trace 
What 1 had answt'r'd well and what in error. 

She smiled, and tlnui my heart regain’d Us lightness, 

And bounded in my breast witli rapture high : 

Then durst 1 pa>s within h(*r zone of brightness, 

And gaze ujkui her with nnqnniling eye. 

Straightway .‘^he stretch'd her hand among the thin 
And watery haze lliat round her jireseiice hover'd ; 

Slowly it e(»ird and .shrunk her gi‘asp within, 

And lo ! the landvcapi^ lay once more uncover'd — 

Again mine eye could scan the sparkling meadow. 

I look'd to heaven, and all w'Sts clear and bright ; 

I .saw her hold a veil without a shadow, 

That undulated round her in the light. 

“ T know thee! — nil thy w*cakness=, all that yvt 
Of good ^uthill thee liws and glows. I've nieii.«iired 
She said — her voice J never may forget — 

‘‘ Acc<‘pt the gift that long for thee was fn nsnred. 

(Ml ! happy In*. thrie(*-ble>s‘d in earth and lieaveii, 

Wlio takt's llii.s gift with soul serene ;ind true, 

Tlie veil (^f song, by Tnith's C)vvm fingt*rji givtm, 

Enwoven of huiishiuc and the morning dew'. 

“ Wave bm thi.s veil on high, whene’er beneath 
'J’lie noonday fervour thou and thine are glowing. 

And fragrance of all Mowers ai'ouiid shall breatlie, 

And the cool winds of eve come freslily blowing. 

Earlh's cares shall cease for thee, and all its riof ; 

Where gloom’d the grave, a starry couch be seen ; 

The w'aves of life shall sink in halcyon ipiiet ; 

Tlie days be lovely fair, the nights serene.” 

Come then, my friends, and whether ’neath tlie load 
Of heavy griefs ye struggle on, or wdictlier 
Your better destiny shall strew' the road 
With flowers, and golden fruits that cannot wither. 

United let ns move, still forwards striving ; 

So while we liv'c shtfll joy onr days illume, 

And in our children’s hearts onr love surviving 
Shall gladden them, when wc are in the tomb. 

This is a noble metaphy.sical and metaphorical poem, but purely German 
of its kind. It has been imitated, not to say travestied, at least fifty times, 
by crazy students and purblind professors — each of whom, in tun^ bos had an 
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inton'inw w Ith llic goddoss of natnrc upon a hill-fiide. For onr oini part, wo 
confess that we have no great predilection for sneh mysterious intercourse, 
and would rather diaw our inspiration from tangible objects, than dally with 
a visioiiaiy Kgoria. Jhit the fault Is both common and national. 


Tlie next specimen we shall offer is the far-famed Bnde of Corinth, Mrs 
Austin says of this poem very hapjuly — “ An aw’fu^ and undefined bOrror 
breathes throughout it. In tlie slow' measured rhythm of the verse, and the 
patlu‘tic simplicity of the diction, there is a solemnity and a stirring spell, 
which chains the feoliiigs like a deep mysterious strain of music.” Owing to 
the peculiar structure and difficulty of the verse, this poem has hitherto been 
supposed incapable of translation. I)r Anster, who alone has rendered it 
Into Knglish, fomuf it necessary to depart from the original structure ; and 
we confess that it was not without much labour, and after i*epeatod efforts, 
that we succeeded in vanfjuisliing the obstacle of tlie double rhymes. If flic 
flennan scholar should perceive, that in three stanzas some slight liberties 
lia\e Is'cn taken with the original, wc tnisf that he will perceive the reason, 
and at lea.«*t gi\e us credit for general fidelity and close adherence to the text. 


Tin: BitTUB or Couixtit. 


A youth' to Corinth, whilst the city shimbcrd, 
(’ame from At hen.-' : though a stranger there, 

S.tiii among its townsmen to lie number'd, 

For a bride aw’nits him, young and fair: 
From their cliildhood's years 
They w ore i)lighted*fercs. 

So contracted by their parents’ care. 

n, * 

r.iit may not his w elcome there be liiiider’d? 
l^early must he buy it, w ould be speed. 

lie is still n heathen with his kindred. 

She and hers w'ash'd in the Christian creed. 
^^’hell new faiths are born, 

Love and troth are tom 
Uudely from the heaii, liow'e’er it bleed. 

All thfPhouse is hush'd. To rest retreated 
Father, daughters— *not the mother quite ; 

She the pest with cordial welcome greeted. 
Led him to a room with tapers bright ; 

Wine and food she brought 
Ere of them he thonght, ' 

Then departed w'ith a fair ^K)d-night. 

• 

IV. 

But he ffdt no hunger, *ajid unheeded 
Ijcft the wine, and eager for tlie mst 

Which his limbs, forspent with travel, needed, 
On the conch he laid him, still undress'd. 
There he sleeps — when I0 ! 

Oiiw^ards gliding slow, 

At the door appears a wondrous guest. • 
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V. 

By the waning lamp's uncertain gleaming 
There be sees a youthful maiden stand, 

Robed in white, of still and gentle seeming. 

On her brow a black and golden band. 

AVheu she meets his eyes, 

AVith a quick surprise 
Starting, she uplifts a pallid hand. 

VI. 

“ Is a strj?nger here, and nothing told me ‘r* 

Am 1 then forgotten even in name ? 

Ah ! 'tis thus within my cell they hold me, 

And 1 now am cover'd oVr with shame ! 

Pillow still thy head 
There upon thy bed, 

I w\\\ leave thee quickly as I came.” 

VIJ. 

‘‘ Maiden— -darling ! Stay, 0 stay!" and, leaping 
From the couch, before lier stands the boy : 

“ Ceres — Bacchus, here their gifts are heaping, 
And thou bringest Amor's gentle joy ! 

AVhy with terror pule V 
Sweet one, let us hail 

These bright gods — their festive gifts employ.*' 

MU. 

“ Oh, no— no! Young stranger, come not nigh me ; 
• Joy is not for me, nor festive cheer. 

Ah ! such bliss may ne’er l>e tasted by me, 

Since my mother, in fantastic fear, 

By long .sickness bow’d. 

To hea\ eii’s sf rvico vow’d 
Me, and all the Jiopes that warm'd mo here. 

IX. 

“ They have left our hearth, and left it lonely — 
The old gods, that bright and jocund train. 

One, nnseen, in heaven, is worshipp’d only, 

And upon the cross a Saviour .slain ; 

Sacrifice is here, 

Not of lamb nor steer, 

But of human woe and human pain.” 

X. 

And he asks, and all her words doth ponder— 

Can it be, that, in this silent .spot, 

1 behold thee, thou SQrpa.s9<ng wonder ! 

My sweet bride, so strangely to me brought ? 

Be mine only now — 

See, our parents* vow 

Heaven’s good ble^ssing hath for us besought.*' 

XI. . 

No I thou gentle heart,** she cried in angflsh ; 

Tis not mine, bht *tis my 8ister*s place ; 

When in lonely cell 1 weep and languish, 

Think, oh think of me in her embrace ! 

I think but of thee — 

, Pining drearily. 

Soon beneath the earth to hide my face I *’ 
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XIL 

Nay ! I swear by yonder flame which bnmeth, 
Fanned by Hymen, lost thou shalt not be ; 

Droop not thns, for my sweet bride retumeth . 

To my father's mansion back with mo \ 

Dearest ! tarry here I 
Taste the bridal cheer, 

For onr spousal spread so wondrously ! ” 

XIII. 

Tlien with word and sign their troth they plighted. 

(^olileii w'as the chain she bade him wear ; 

But the cup he offer'd her she slighted, 

Silver, wToiight w'ith ciiiming past compare. 

“ That is not for me ; 

All 1 a‘<k of thee 
Is one little ringlet of thy hair." 

XIV. 

Dully boom'd the midnight hour unhaIlow''d, 

And then first her eyes began to shine ; 

Eagerly with pallid lips she swallow’d 
Hasty draughts of puqdo-tinctured wrine ,* 

But the wheaten bread, 

As in shuddering dread. 

Put she always l>y with loathing sign. 

XV. 

And she gave the youth the cup: he drain’d it, 

With impetuous* haste he drain'd it dry ; 

Love was iii his fever'd heart, and pain’d it, 

'J'ill it ached for joys she must deny. 

But the maiden’s fem^ 

Stay'd him, till in tears 
( )n the bed he sank, with sobbing cry. 

XVI. 

And she leans above him— “ Dear one, still thee! 

Ah, how sad am I to see thee so ! 

But, alas ! these limbs of mine would chill thee : 
Love, they mantle not with passion’s glow 
Thou wouldst be afraid, 

Didst thou find the maid 
Thou hast chosen, cold as ice or snow." 

xvn. 

Round her waist his eager arms he bended, 

Dashing from his eyes the blinding tear : 

“ Wert thou even from the grave ascended, 

Come unto my heart, and warm thee here !" 

Sweet the long embrace— i 
Raise that pallid free ; 

None but thou and I are watching, dear!" , 
•xvur. 

Was it love that brought the ma||ien thither, 

To the chamber of the stranger guest? 

Love’s '•bright fire should kindle, and not wither ; 
Love’s sweet thrilT should soothe, not torture, rest. 
His impassion’d mood 
Warms her torpid blood, • 

Yet thei*e beats no heart within her breast. 
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MX. 

Meanwhile goes tlio mothor, softly creeping, 
Through the house, on needful cares intent, 
Ilears ^ murmur, and, while all an* sleeping, 
'NVoiidcrs at the sounds, and what th(7 meant. 
■W^ho was whisiMTiiig so?— 

Voices soft and low, 

In mysterious converse strangely blent. 


XX. 

Straightway by the door herself she stations, 
There to be assured w^hat w'aa amiss ; 

And she hears love's fiery protestations, 

Words of ardour and <*ndearing bliss : 

“ Hark, the cock ! Tis light ! 

But to-moiTow' night 

Thou wilt come again?" — and kiss on kiss. 

XXI. 

Quick the latch she raises, and, with features 
Anger-flush’d, into the ehamlH*r hies. 

“ Are there in niy lioiise sueli shameless creatures. 
Minions to the stranger's will?" i^he cries. 

By the dt'ing light, ' 

Who is’t "meets her sight ? 

God I ’tis her oam daughter she espies ! 

XXII. 

And the youth in terror sought to cover, 

* With her own light veil, the maiden's bead, 
Clasp’d her close ; but. gliding from her lover. 
Back the vestment from her brow she s])rea»l, 
And her form ujiright, 

As wdth ghostly might, 

Ixing and slowly rises fnmi the bed. 

xxiii. 

“ Mother! mother! wherefore thus deprive me 
Of such joy as I this night have known? 
Wherefore fipuin these warm embraces drive me ? 
Was I waken'd up to meet thy frown ? 

Did it not snificc 
That, in virgin guise, 

To an early gra>'e you brought me down ? 

XXTV. 

“ Fearful is the weird that forced me hither, 

From the dark-hcap'd chamber where I lay ; 
Powerless arc your drowsy anthems, neither 
Can your priests prevail, howe’er they pray. 

Salt nor l^mph can cool 
Where the pulse is full ; 

Love must still hum on, though wrapp’d in clay. 

XXV., 

“ To this youth my early troth was plighted, 
Whilst yet VcnusVuled within the land ; 

Mother ! and that vow 3'C falsely slighted, 

At your new and gloomy faith's command. 

But no God will hear, 

^ If a mother swear 

Pure from love to keep her daughter’s hand. 
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XXVI. 

*• Nightly from my narrow chamber diivcn, 

Como 1 to fulfil my destined part, 

Him to seek for whom my troth was given, 

And to draw the life blood from hia heart, 
lie hath served my will ; 

More I yet must kill, 

For another pivy I now depart. 

XXVI r. 

** Fair young man ! thy thread of life is brof on, 

Human skill can bring no aid to thee. 

There thou hast my chain — a ghastly token- - 
And this lock of thine I take with me. 

Soon must thou decay, 

Soon wilt thou be gray. 

Dark although to-night thy tresses be. 

XXVIII. 

Mother! hear, oh hear m3' last entreaty ! 

Let the funeral pile arise once more ; 

0|KMi up iny w retched tomb for pit}', 

Aiid in flames our souls to iK*,ace restore. 

When the. ashes glow, 

When the lirc-sparks flow'. 

To the ancient gods aloft we soar.” 


After this most iiowerful and original ballad, let us turn to something more 
genial. TIic three follu^iiig poems are^ex/fuisite s]»cciinens of the varied 
genius of our author ; and we hardly know whether to prefer the plaintive 
beaut}' of the first, or the liglit and sportive brilliancy of the other twain. 


First Lo\c. 

Oh, who will bring me back the days. 

So beautiful, so bright ! 

Those days w hen love first bore my heoi't 
AK)ft oil pinions light ? 

Oh, who will bring me but an hour 
Of that delightful time. 

And w ake in me again the pow'cr 
That fired my golden prime ? 

I nurse my wound in solitude, 

I sigh the livelong day, ' 

And mourn the joys, in wayward nuHhl, 
That now are pass'd aw’ay. • 

Oh,^who will bring me back the dH}'> 

Of that delightful time,^ 

And wake in me again the blaze 
lliat fired my golden iHioie ? 
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Who’ll Blt a Cupid ? 

Of all the wares so pretty 
That come into the city, 

Thejro’s none are so dclicions, 

There’s none are half so precious, 

As those which we are bringing. 

O, listen to onr singing ! 

Yoking loves, to sell ! young loves to sell I 
My pretty loves who’ll buy ? 

First look you at the oUlcst, 

The wantonest, the boldest ! 

So loosely goes he hopping, 

From tree and thicket dropping. 

Then flics aloft as sprightly — 

We dare bin praise him lightly ! 

The fickle rogue ! Young loves to sell ! 
My i>retty loves who’ll buy V 

Kow sec this little creatun' — 

How moclot seems his feature ! 

He nestles so demurely, 

You’d think him safer sureU’ ; 

And yci f^r all his shyness. 

There’s daiig<*r in his slyness I 

The emming rogue I Young lo>cs to si‘ll * 

M 3 pretty loves who’ll buy V 

Oh come and see thi.** lovelet, 

This little tiirtle-dtivelet ! 

The maidens that are neatest. 

The tendcrest and sweetest, 

Should bu,v it to amuse ’em, 

And nurse it in their bosom. 

The little pet ! Young loves to selU 
My pretty lovt^s who’ll buy V 

AVe need not bid you buy them, 

They’re here, if j’ou will try them. 

They like to change their cages ; 

But for their proving sages 
!No warrant will we utter — 

They all have wings to flutter. 

The pretty birds ! Young loves to sell ! 
Such beauties ! Come and buy ! 


•Skcond Life* 

After life’s departing sigli, 

To the spots t loved most dearly, 

In the sunshine and the shadow, 
tBy the fountain welling clearly, 

Tlwough the wood and o’er the mcadou, 
Flit I like a butterfly. 


[July,. 
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There a gentle pair I spy. 
liouiid the maiden's tresses flying, 

From her chaplet I discover 
All that 1 had lost in dying. 

Still with her and with her lover. 

Who so happy then as 1 ? 

For she smiles with laughing eye ; 

And his lips to hers he presses, 

Vows of pjtssioii interchanging, 

Stifling her with sweet carcsscS,' 

O’er her budding beauties ranging ; 

And around the twain 1 tly. 

And she sees me fluttering nigli ; 

And ben(‘ath his ardourTrembling, 

Sturts she up — then off I hover. 

** J^ouk ther(‘, dearest !*' Thus dissembling. 

Speaks the maiden to her lover — 

( '(»me and catch that butterfly !’* 


In the (lay? (jf bis bo%hoful, ami of Monk LeAvis, Sir Walter Scott translated 
the Erl King, and since then it has been a kind of assay-piece for aspiring 
(ierman sludents to tliiimp mid hammer at Avill. We have heard it snng so 
often at the [liaiio by soft- voiced maidens, and hirsute musicians, before 
whose roaring the bull of Phalaris might be dumb, that wc have been accus- 
tom(‘d to assiK'iate it Avith stiff' Avhib* cravats, green tea, and a superabundance 
of lemonade. But to do full justice, to its unearthly fascuiation, one ought to hear 
it chanted by night in a lonely glade of tjjc Schwartzwald or Spessart forest, 
A\ith the Aund moaning as aii accompaniment, and the ghostly shadoAvs of 
the branches flitting in the moonlight across the path. 

Till. Ehl King. 

Who rides s'o lat(^ through the gi'i?ly night? 

Tis a father and child, and he gi'a.sps him tight ; 

He A\raps him close in his mantle’s fold, 

And slickers the buy from the biting cold. 

“ ;My son, aaIiv thus to niy arm dost cling 
“ Father, dost thou not .‘jce the Erlie-king? 

The king with his croAAn and long black train !” 

“ jMy sou, 'tis a streak of the misty rain !” 

“ Come hither, thou darling! come, go with me ! 

Fair games knoAv J that I'll play with thee « 

Many bright ffow'crs my kingdoms hold ! 

My mother has many a robe of gold !” , 

“ O father, dear father ! and dost thou not hear 
What the Erlie-king w'hispcrs so«iow in mine ear?” 

“ Calm thee, my boy, 'tis only the bi'eeze 
Hustling the dry leave^beneatb the trees !” 

“ Wilt thou go, bonny boy! wilt thoti to with me?,/ 

My daughtei's shall wait on thee dalntiue ; • 

My daughters around thee in dance shall sweep, 

Hind ro& thee, and kiss thee^aad sing thee to sleep 1”' 
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“ 0 father, dear father! and dost thou not mark 
Erlie-kin^'s daughters move by In the darkV” 

“ I sec it, my cliild ; but it is not they, 

*Tis the old nodding its head so grey I ’* 

“ I love thee ! thy beauty charms mo quite ; 

And if thou refusest, Til take thee by might ‘ ” 

“ O father, dem* father ! he’s grasping mo — 

My heart is as cold as cold can be !” 

o 

The lather rides swiftly — with terror he gasps — 
The subbing child in his anus he clasps ; 

He rtiaehes the castle with spurring and dread ; 
But, alack I in his arms the child lay dead I 


Who has not heard of Migiion? — sweet, delicate little Mignou? — the womaa- 
child, in whose miniature, rather than portrait, it is c,isy to trace the origiiiiil 
of fair^* Fenella? Wc would that we pmld adequately translate the song, 
which in its uatixo (icnuun is so exquisitely plaintive, that few can listen to it 
without tears. This poem, it is almost needless to say, is anterior in date to 
Byron's Bride of Abydos. 


Mionojc. 

Know at thou the land where the pale citron gnw\s, 

And the gold orange through dark foliage glow s ? 

A soft wind flutters fi*um the deep blue sky. 

The myrtle blooms, and towers the laurel high. 

Know st thou it weir? • 

( > there w itli thee ! 

C) that I might, my ow'n beloved one, flee ! 

Know'st thou the house V On pillars rest its beams, 
Bright is its hall, iu light one cliamlier gleams, 

And marble statue.s staml, and li>ok on me — 

AVhat have they done, tluni hapless child, to tliec ? 

Know ’st thou ii w cll ? 

O there w ith tliee ! 

O that I might, my luvetl protector, flee ! 

Know' st thou the track that o'er the mountain go(‘S, 
Where the mule threads its way through mist ami snow.-?, 
Where dwelt in caves the dragon’s ancient brood, 

Topjiles the crag, and o'er it roars the flood. 

Know 's't thou it w ell ? 

0 como with lue ! 

There lies our road — oh father, let us flee ! 


In order duly to appreciate the uext ballad, you roust fancy yourself (if you 
cannot realize it) stretched on the grass, by tlie margin of a mighty river of 
the south, rushing from or through an ItfMaii lake, whose opposite shore you 
^nnot descry for the thick purple haze ofiieat that hangs over its glassy sur- 
faw. If you lie tlverc for an hour or so, gazing into the depths of the blue 
unfathomable sky, till the fanning of the warm wind and tlie murmur of ihe 
Wf^tci* combine to throw you into a trance, 3 'on w^iU be able to enjoy 
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Thk FisnuR. 

The water rush’d and bubbled by — 

An angler near it lay, 

And watch’d his quill, with tranquil eye, 
Upon the current play. 

And as he sits in wasteful dream, 

JTe secs the flood unclose, 

And from tin? middle of the stream 
A river-maiden rose. 

She sang to him with witching wile, 

“ IMy brood why wilt tiiou snare, 

IVith li liman craft and human guile, 

To (lift in scorching air? 

Ah ! didst thou know how happy we 
AVJio dwell in wafers dear, 

TJioii woiild'^f coiiu‘ down at once lo me, 
And rcj«t lor ever here. 

“ Th(' sun and ladyc-moon thej' lave 
Tlc'ir tresses in the main. 

And breathing freshness from the wave, 
(’oiiie doubly bright again. 

The deep blue skv. so moist and clear, 
Hath it for thee no lureV 
Does tliiiie own face not woo thee down 
Unto our waters pure?” 

The water rush'd and bubbled by — 

It ]ap))'d his naked feet; 

He thrill’d as though he felt the touch 
Of maiden kisses sweet.* 

She spoke to him, she sang to him — 
Kesistless was her .strain — 
>lalf-drawii, he sank lieiicath the wave, 
And ne’er w as seen again. 


• 

Our next extract smacks of the Troubadours, and would have better suited 
good old King Item* of rrovcnce than a Taladin of the days of Charlemagne. 
Goethe has neither the eye of AVouverman nor Borgognone, smd sketclies but 
an indifferent battle-piece. Homer w'^as a stork moss-trooper, and so was 
Scott; but the Germans want the cry of “boot and saddle” consumedly. 
However, the following is excellent in its way. 

Tub Mikstbel. 

“ AVhat sounds are those without, along 
The drawbridge swreetly stealing? 

'Within our hall I’d have that song, 

That minstrel measuro, pealing. 

Then forth the little foot-ptgo hied ; 

When he came back, tho kmg he cried, 

“ Bring in the aged minstrel I ” 

“ Good-even to you, lordlmgs all ; 

Fair ladies all, good-^veiL 
Lo, star on star ! Within tfais^hall 
• 1 see a radiant heaven. 

VOL. LVI. NO. CCCXLV. • 
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Til lijill so bright with iioblo light, 

Tis not tor tlico to foast thy sight, 

Old luim, look not around thoe !’’ 

lie flosi'd his ho strnok his ly^-o 
In toiios with passion ladoii, 

T’ill o^o^y gallnnl's t*yo shot tiro. 

And dtoMi look'd every niaidoii. 

'ITio kini,', onrapturod with his strain, 

Jli‘ld out to him a goldoii chain, 

In guord<»n t>f his harping. 

“ Tin* gohlon chain give not to me. 

For iioMo'> hivust its glanoo is, 

AVho moots ami boats thy oneiny 
Amid the ^hoi k of hinoos. 

Or give it to thy ohancolloro — 

Lot him it> gohh‘ii biirdon hoar. 

Aiming hi> othor burdons. 

T sing a.N siiig** tin* bird, whose nnto 
TTio loaf' lniiigh is hoard on. 

The song that t.iliors from m\ throat 
I’or mo is amiili* giu*rtlon. 

Yot I'd ii^k OIK* thing, an 1 might, 

A dranglit ot l)r.i\o wino, <]>arkling bright 
AVithiii a gold« u ho.ikor!" 

Tho cop wa*H hron;'lit IIo di.dnM its loos, 
“ () draught tliaf wanns nn* choerly ! 
Tilost i> tho hoU'*o vhoro glft^ like those 
An* ( Mil nt 0(1 tritlos meroly. 

Iki, when }on prosper, think on me. 

And th}ird\ untr (iml as heartily 
A< tor tills draught 1 thank \oii I” 


W'l* iiiloiid to close tho jirosont X'lrnher with a vor\" graceful, though simple 
ditty, which GootlK; imn possildy have altorod from tin* Morlachian, but wliioh 
is at all ovoiits worthy (if his genius. Froviously. how ever, in case any of tho 
iadios should like ''Omctliing waithm'iital, wo hog leave to prosoul them with 
as nice a little fhansom tie as ever was transcribed into an album. 

The Yiolet. 

A vi(det bloss(»niM on the lea, 

Half hidden from the eye, 

As fair a flow’er as you might see ; 

AVhen there came trijipiiig by 
A shepherd mahh n fair and young, 

Lightly, lightly o’er tho lea ; 

Caro she kntwv mjt, and she sung 
• M(‘rrily I 

• 

“ f) were lji)ut tlio fairest flow'cr 
Thai blossom.s on the lea ; 

If only for one little hour, 

That she might gather me — 

Clasp me in her bonny breast 1” 

, Thought the little flower. 

0 that in it 1 might rest 
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Lark-a-(lay ! Up came the last;, 
JIimmIccI not the violet ; 

'IVod it down into the fp*ass ; 

^'h(»uf,di it di(*d, ’twas liappy yet. 

“ 'JVodflfii down althoiiji^li I lie, 

Vi‘l my death is very sweet — 

For 1 cannot choose but die 
At her feet ! ’ 


Tiik Dolcfil L\v or the Nohli: Wifi; of As\x An a. 

^^'h^U is yon so white beside the p’oenwood? 

Is it snow, or fli^rht of cygnets re'»tinf'V 
Wen* it snow, ere now* it had been nieltetl ; 

Were it swans, er<‘ now the tloek had left ns. 
Neither smuv inn* swans an* resting yonder, 

"I'is ih(‘ ^rliiteriii'T teni< of Asan Atrii. 

I'aint he lle.s from wounds in .stormy battle ; 

'J'liere hi** mother and hi^; sisters ^ei•k him. 

Ibit hi-^ wile hangs b:nk f(*r .shame, and eoinos not. 

When the anguish of his hurls was over, 

To his faithful wife he sent this in(*s>age — 

“ Longer ‘m ath toy roof thou shalt not tarry, 
Keither in in\ court nor in my liousehold.'’ 

When the lady heard this cruel sentence, 

Left of M'lise she stoud, and rack'd with anpiiish : 
]ii the eotirt ."he heard the horse.s stamping. 

And in foar that it >\as A"aii coming. 

Fled towards the tower, to |^‘Up and perish. 

Then in terror ran her little daughters, 

Calling after her, and weeping sorely, 

“ 'J'hese are not tin* steeds of I'^ather A.sai) ; 

'Ti.s thy brother riiitorovich coming F’ 

Ami the wife of Asati turuM to meet him; 

Sobbing, tlirew her arms around her brother. 

“ See the nrougs. () brother, of thy sister! 

These five liahes 1 boiv, and must 1 leave them?*’ 

Silently the brother from his girdle 
J>raws the ready deed of wparation, 

AVrappM within a crimson .silken cover. 

She is frei* to s(‘ek her mother's dwelling — 

Free to join in wedlock with another. 

AVhcn the wofiil lady saw’ the writing, « 

Kiss'd she both Iter l)oys tipon the forehead, 

Kiss'd on both the checks her sobbiQ|t daughters ; 
But she cannot tear Jjerself for pity ^ 

From the infant smiling in the cradle ! 

• 

Rudely did her brother tear her from it, 

Deftly lifted her upon a coarser,' 

And in haste, towards his father's dwelling, 

Spun*’d he onward with the woful lady. 

• 

Short the space ; seven days, but barely sevon-^ 

• Little space 1 ween — by many nobles 
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Was tlie lady — still in weeds of mourning — 

Was the lady courted in espousal. 

Far the noblest was Imoski’s cadi ; 

And the dame in tears besought her brother — 

“ I adjure thee, by the life thou bearest, 

Give ino not a second time in marriage. 

That my lieai*t may not bo rent asunder 
If again I see iny darling children I 

Little reck’d the brother of her bidding, 

Fix'd Vo wed her to Imoski’s cadi. 

But the gentle lady still entreats him — 

*• Send at least a letter, O my brother! 

To Imoski’s cadi, thus imploring — 

I, the youthful widow, ^eet thee fairly. 

And entreat thee, by this selfsame token, 

When thou comest hither with thy bridesmen. 
Bring a heavy veil, that 1 ma^^ shroud me 
As wc pass along by Asan’s dwelling, 

So I may not see my dai'ling orphans.” 

Scaroelj' had the cadi read the letter, 

AVhen he call’d together all his bridesmen, 

Bonne himself to bring the lady homewards. 

And he brought the veil os she entreated. 

Jocundly they reaeb’d the princely mansion, 
Jocundly they bore her thence in triumph ; 

But when they drew near to Asau’s dwelling. 
Then the children recognized their mother, 

And they cried, “ Come back unto thy chamber — 
Share the meal this evening with thy children 
And she turn’d her to the lordly l>ridegroom — 

“ Pray thee, let the bridesmen and their horses 
Hall a little by the once-loved dwelling, 

Till I give tlivse presents to my children.” 

And they halted by the once-loved dwelling. 

And she gave riie weeping cliUdren presents. 
Gave each boy a cap with gold embroider’d, 

Gave each girl a long and costly garment, 

And with tears she left a tiny mantle 
For the helpless baby in the cradle. 

These things mark’d the father, Asan Aga, 

And in sorrow call’d he to his children — 

“ Turn again to me, ye poor deserted ; 

Hard as steel is now your mother’s bo^m ; 

Shut so fast, it cannot throb with pity ! ” 

Thns he spoke ; and when the lady heard him. 
Pale as d^th she dropp’d upon the pavmuent. 
Ana the lA fled from her wretched bosom 
As she saw her children tiflning from her. 
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MY FIRST I/)VE. 


A Sketch in 

“Margaret, where are you V ” cried 
a silver-toned voice from a passage 
outside the drawing-room in whicli I 
had just seated myself. The next in- 
stant a lovely face appeared at the 
door, its owner tripped into the room, 
made a comical curtsy, and ran up to 
her sister. 

“ It is really too had, Margaret ; 
pa’ frets and bustles about, nearly runs 
over me upon the stairs, and then goes 
down the street as if ’Change were on 
fire. Ma’ yawns, and will not hear of 
our going shopping, and gi'umbles 
abbut money — always money — that 
horrid money ! Ah ! dear Margaret, 
our shopping excursion is at an cud 
for to-day !” 

Si^^ter Margaret, to whom this la- 
mentation was addressed, was reclin- 
ing on the sofa, her left hand support- 
ing her head, her right holding the 
third volume of a novel. She looked 
up with a languishing and die-away 
expression — 

“ Poor Staunton will be in despair,” 
said her sister. “ This is at least his 
tenth turn up and dowm the Battery. 
Last night he was a perfect picture of 
misery. 1 could not have had the 
heart to refuse to dance with him. 
How' could you be so cruel, Marga- 
ret?” 

“Alas!” replied Margaret with a 
deep sigh, “ how could 1 help it? 
Mamma was behind me, and kept 
pushing me with her elbow. Mamma 
is sometimes very ill-bred.” And 
another sigh burst from the overcharged 
heart of the sentimental fair one. 

“ Well,” rejoiofid her sister, “ I 
don’t know why she so terribly dis- 
likes poor Staunton; bnt to «ay the 
truth, our gallopade lost nothing' by 
his absence. He is as stiff as a Dutch 
doll when he^ances. Even our Louisi- 
anian backwoodsman here, acquits 
himself much more creditably.” 

And the malicions girl gave me sndi 
an arch look, that I conld not be angry 
with the equivocal sort of compliment 
paid to myself. 

“ That is ^ieiy unkind, Arthurine,” 
said Margaret, her cheeks glowing 


New York. 

with anger at this attack upon the 
graces of her admii er. 

“ Don’t be Mgry, sister,” cried 
Arthurine, running up to her, throw- 
ing her arms round her neck, and kiss- 
ing and soothing her till she began to 
smile. They formed a pretty group. 
Arthurine e8i>ecially, as she skipped 
up to her sister, scarce touching the 
carpet with her tiny feet, looked like 
a fauy or a nymph. She was certainly 
a lovely creature, slender and flexible 
as a reed, with a waist one could 
easily have spanned with one’s ten 
fingers; feet and hands on the very 
smallest scale, and of the most beau- 
tiful mould ; features exquisitely regu- 
lar; a complexion of lilies and roses; a 
small graceful head, adorned with a 
profubion of golden hair; and then 
large round clear blue eyes, full of 
mischief and fiLscination. She was, as 
the French say, a croquer, 

“ lleighol” sighed the sentimental 
Mrfl’garet. “ To think of this vulgar, 
selfish man intruding himself between 
me and such a noble creature as Staun- 
ton ! It is really heart-breaking.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that!” said 
Arthurine. “ Moreland, as you know', 
has a good five hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and Staunton has nothing, or at 
most a couple of thousaiid dollars a- 
year— a mere feather in the balance 
against such a golden w'eight.” 

“ Love despises gold<” murmured 
Margaret. 

“ Nonsense ! ” replied her sister; “ I 
would not even despise silver, if it 
were in sufficient quantity. Only 
think of the balls and parties, the ffites 
and pic-nics ! Saratoga in the sum- 
mer — perhaps even London or Paris ! 
The mere t^oughtf of it makes my 
month water,” 

“ 7)dk not of such joys, to be bought 
at such a price!” cried Margaret, 
quoting probably fi'om some of her 
favourite novels. » 

“ Well, don’t make jiburself unhap- 
py now,” said Aithurind. “ More- 
land will not be here till tea-time; 
and there are six long'hours to iJiat. 
IPwe had only a few, !lew nov^ tff 
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pass the time! I cannot imagine wh\- 
Cooper is so lazy. Only one book in 
a year ! What if you were to begin 
to write, sister? I liave no doubt you 
w'onld succeed as well as Mrs ^Mitchell. 
Bulwer is so fantastical ; and even 
Walter Scott is gi'tling dull.'* 

“ Alas, Howard!’* sighed Margaret, 
looking to me for syin])athy ith her 
sorrows. 

“ Patience, dear Afargaret.*^ said 1. 
“ If i>ossible, I n ill helj» you to get 
rid of the old fellow. At any rate, I 
will try.” 

Kat-tat-tat at the house door. Ar- 
thurine put up her finger to enjoin 
silence, and listened. Another loud 
knock. ‘"A visit!" exclaimed she 
with sparkling eyes. “ llal ljidie« ; 
I hear the riisllo <*f their gtiwns.” 
And as she sjioke the door ttpened, 
and the Misses Pearce came swim- 
ming into tlie room, in all the spleii- 
dour of violet-coloured silks. co\eivd 
'with featheivs, lace, and embroiders 
and bringing with llieui an uimo- 
fcphere of perfume. 

The man who iias tlie good fjrtunc 
to see our A’ew York hclli'S in their 
morning or home attire, mu'«t fiave a 
lieart made of quartz or granite if the 
re-^ists their attraetions. 'I’hi ir graci - 
ful forin.s, their iulellecttial and soine- 
■what hiiigui.shing e-xpre.-J-sion of eomi- 

tenaiice, their bright and beaniiug 
eye.s, their slender ligure.s, hicli make 
one inclined to .seize and hohl them 
lest the wind should blow' tbem away, 
their beautifully delicate bands and 
feet, compose a sum of attraction per- 
fectly irresistible. The Boston hnlies 
are perhaps better informed, and tlndr 
features are usually iiior(‘ regular ; 
but they have something Yuiikeeisli 
about them, which I could ne^ er fancy, 
and, moreover, they are dreadful blue- 
stockings. The fair Philadelphians 
are rounder, more ela.stic, iiioro Hebe- 
likc, and unapproachable in the article 
of small-talk ; but* it is amongst tlie 
beauties of >kcw York that romance 
writers should seek for their Julias and 
Alices. 1 am cerlaiu that if Ctiopcr 
liad made their accpiaiutancc whilst 
writing his books, jio would have tom 


u]) his manuscripts, and painted his 
herohies after a less wooden fashion. 
He can only liavt; seen them on 
the Battery or in Broadway, where 
they are so biu*h‘d and enveloped in 
liiiery that it is iinpu.ssiblc to guess 
w lint they are really like. The two 
young ladies who had just entered the 
room, were shining examples of that 
s\\steiu of over-dressing. They seemed 
to have put on at one time the tlwee 
ov four dresses worn in the course of 
the day by a Loudon or Pai'Ls fashion- 
able. 

It was now all over with my tete-a- 
tlie. J could only be tie trap in the 
go.?>ip of the four ladies, and 1 accor- 
dingly took my leave. As J jiussed 
before the parlour door on my way 
out, it was opened, and Mrs Bow- 
seiids be< koue(l me in. leiiiercd, and 
found iicr husband also there. 

“ Are you going away already, my 
dear Hiiwartl ?" said the lady. 

•*Theie are visittu's up stairs.” 

•• Ah, Howard!" said Mi-s Bow- 
seuds. 

*• The workie.s* have earned the 
day." growled her liusband. 

“That hom'd Staunton!” inter- 
rupted lii< better half. “ Only think 
now' ■ 

‘‘ ( >ur >ide lo?>t — completely floored. 
Blit vou*\e heard of it, 1 suppose, 
Mister Howard 

1 turned from one to the other in 
astonished perplexity, not knowing 
to vvldch 1 ought to listen first. 

1 don't know how it i.<,” whined 
the lady, ‘‘but that Mr Staunton be- 
comes every day iikut odious to me- 
Only think now, of his having the 
eflVontery to persi.st in rnnniiig alter 
Margaret ! Hardly tw o thousand a- 
ycar” 

“ Old Hickory is preparing to leave 
Heniiitago alreuid^f Bank shares 
have failen half per cent in conse- 
quence,” snarled her husband. 

They w'cre ringing the changes on 
ppor Stannton and the new president. 

“ He ought to remember the diffe- 
rence of our positions,” said Mrs B., 
drawing herself up with much dignity. 

“ Certainly, certainly!” said I. 


* The slang tern applied to the mechanics and labourers, a numerous wd 
(at elections especially) a must important class in New York and Philadelphia. 

* The name of General Jackson’s oountry -house and estate. 
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“And the govenior’s election Is 
also going desperate bad," said Mr 
Bowseiids. 

“ And then Margaret, to think of 
her infatuation ! Certainly she is a 
good, gentle creature ; but live hun- 
dred thousand dollai's!” This was 
Mrs Bowsends. 

“By no means to be despiscid," 
said I. 

Tlie five hundrcHl thousand dollars 
touched a responsive chord in the 
heart of the papa. 

“ Five hundred thousand," rcpciat- 
ed he. “ Yes, certainly ; but hat’s 
the use of that V All nonsense. Those 
girls would ruin a (h'O'sus.” 

“ You in‘ed not talk, Fin sure,'* re- 
tort(*d niainina. “ 'riiink of iiU your 
bets and electioneering." 

“ You understand notlilug about 
that," replied her husband angrily, 
“interests of the eoiiii try— congress 
--public good — must be supported. 
U’ho wouhl do it if we” 

“ Did not bet," thought I. 

“ You are a friend of the lainily,*’ 
said iMrs Bowsends, “ and 1 hoj>e \ou 
will" 

“ Apropos," internipted her lo\ ing 
husband. “ How has your cotton 
crop turned outV You might con- 
sign it to me. Ilow many bales?" 

“ A hundred ; and a few dozen 
hogsheads of tobacco.” 

•* .Some six thousand dollars per 
annum," in uttered the pa])a musingly ; 
** Inn, lim.” 

“ As to that," said I negligently, 
“ 1 have sullirient capital in my hands 
to increase the one hiuidred bales to 
two hundred another year.” 

“Two hundred! two hundred!’’ 
The luairs ey(lh glistened aj>provingly. 
‘ ‘ That might do. Not so bad. ^V eil, 
Ar til urine is a good girl. AVe’ll sec, 
my dear Mr Howard — we’ll see. Yes, 
yes — come here every evening — >vlien- 
ever you like. You know' Arthurine 
is always glad to see you." 

“ And Mr and Mrs Bowsends ? ” 
asked 1. • 

“ Arc most delighted," replied the 
couple, smiling gradoosly. 

1 bowed, agreeably surprised, and 
took my departure. 1 was ueyerthelcss 
not over well pleased with a part of Mr 
Bowsends’ last speech. It looked rather 
too mach as if my affectionate father- 
in-law that was to be, wished to balance 


his lo.st bets with my cotton bales; 
and, as J thought of it, iny gorge rose 
at the selfishness of my species, and 
more esj)ecially at tlie .stuf)id iinjm- 
deiit egotism of Bowse]]d.s and tlic 
thousands who resemble him. To 
all such, even their children are no- 
thing but so many bales of goods, to 
be bartered, bought, and sold. And 
this man belongs to the haut-ton of New 
Y ork ! Five-ani-tw euty years ago he 
Avent about with a tailor’s measure in 
Ills pocket — now' a leader on ’Change, 
and member of twenty committees 
and directorsliips. 

But then Artburiiie, with her .scAJ^en- 
teen suiniiKTs and her lovely face, 
the most c-xtravagiint little doll in the 
aaIioIc city, and that is not saying a 
little, but tlie most elegant, charming 
— a perfect syljih ! It \va> now' about 
eleven months since 1 had first become 
!U*(|uainted with the bewitching crea- 
ture; and, from th<‘ very first day,I Iiad 
been ln*r va'^sal, lier slave, btuind by 
chains as adamanliue as those of Ar- 
inida. She had just left the French 
liourdiiig-school at St John’s. That, 
by the by, is one of the means by 
Avhich our mushroom aristocraey 
pushes itself u]oviirds. A couple of 
pitdty daughters, brought iq) at a fa- 
shionable school, are .sure to attract 
a SAvarm of young fops and danglers 
about ihem ; and the gloiy of the 
daiigUiei’s is n^llected upon the papa 
and mamma. Ami this little sorceress 
knew' right Avell how to Avoik her in- 
cantations. Ka ery heart Avas at her 
feet ; but not one out of her tw enty or 
more adorers could boast that he had 
received a smile or a look nioi-e than 
his felloAA's. 1 Avas the only one who 
had perhaps obtained a sort of i»assive 
preference. I av as allow c<l to escort 
her in her rides, Avalks, and drives ; to 
be her regular iiarliicr Avhen no other 
dancer oficred, and suchlike enviable 
privileges. She flirted and fluttered 
about me, and hung familiarly on iny 
anil, as she tripped along BroadAvay or 
the Battery by my side. In addition 
to ^1 these little marks of preference, 
it fcdl to my shore of duty to supply 
her with the newest novels, to furnish 
her with English Keepsakes and Ame- 
rican Tokens and Seuvenirs, and to 
proAide the last fashionable songs and 
quadrilles. All thife had cost me no 
small Slim ; but 1 consoled myself Avith 
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the reflection, that my presents were 
made to the prettiest girl in New 
York, and that sooner or later she 
must reward my assiduities. Twice 
had fortune smiled upon me ; iu one 
instance, when wc wore standing on 
the bridge at Niagara, looking down 
on the foaming waters, and I was 
obliged to put my arm round her 
waist, for fear she sho^dd become dizzy 
and fall iu— in doing which, by the 
by, I veiy' nearly fell in myself. A 
similar thing occurred on a visit we 
made to the Trenton hills. That was 
all I had got for my pains, how ever, 
daring the eleven mouths that 1 had 
trifled away in New York — months 
that had ser\’ed to lighten my purse 
pretty considerably. It is the fashion 
in our southern states to choose our 
wives from amongst the beauties of 
the north. 1 had been bitten by the 
mania, and had come to New York 
upon this important business ; but hav- 
ing been there nearly a year, it w .as 
high time to make an end* of matters 
if 1 did not w ish to be put on the shelf 
as stale goods. 

This last reflection occurred to me 
very strongly as I was w alking frum 
the BowsenJs’ house towards Wall 
Street, when suddenly I caught sight 
of my fellowr-suffercr Staimton. 'Jlie 
Yankee's dolorous countenance al- 
most made me smile. Up he came, 
with the double object of informing 
me that the weather was very fine, 
and of ofi'ering me a bite at his pig- 
tail tobacco. I could nut help ex- 
pressing my astonishment that so 
sensitive and delicate a creature as 
Margaret should tolerate such a habit 
in the man of her choice. 

“Pshaw!” replied the simpleton. 
“ Moreland chews also.” 

“ Yes, but he has got five hundred 
thousand dollars, and that sweetens 
the poison.” 

“ Ah !” sighed Staunton. 

“Keep op your courage, man; Bow- 
sends is rich.” • 

The Yankee shook his head. 

“ Two hundred thousand, they«ay ; 
but to-morrow he may not have a 
farthing. Yon know our New York- 
ers. Nothing bnt bets, elections, 
shares, railways, banks. His expenses 
are enormons ; and^ if he once got his 
daughters off his hands, he would 
ptthaps M next week.” 

Cr g 


“ And be so much the richer next 
year,” replied I. 

“ 1)0 you think so ? ” said the Yan- 
kee, musingly. 

“ Of course it would be so. Mean 
time you can marry the languishing 
Mai-garet, and do like many others of 
your fellow' citizen.'*; go out with a 
basket on your ann to the Greenw ich 
market, and whilst your delicate w'ife 
is enjoying her morning slumber, buy 
the potatoes and salted mackerel for 
breakfast. In rctuni for that, she 
will perhaps condescend to yjour you 
out a ('Up of bohoa. Famous thing 
that bohea! capital antidote to the 
dyspepsia ! ” 

You are spiteful,” Staid i)Our 
Stanniou. 

“ And you foolish,” I morted, 
“ To a young barrister like you, there 
are hundreds of houses open.” 

“ And to you also.” 

“ Certainly.” 

And then I have this advantage 
— the girl liki's me.” 

'' 1 am liked by the papa and the 
mamma, and the girl too.” 

“ Have you got ti^ e hundred thou- 
sand dollars V” 

“ No.” 

‘‘Poor Howard I” cried Staunton, 
laughing. 

“ < Jo t(j llic devil I " replied 1, laugh- 
ing 

\Ve had been chatting in this man- 
ner for n(.'arly a quarter of an hour, 
when a coacli drove out of Greenwich 
Street, in w hich I saw' a face that 1 
thonght 1 knew. One of the Phila- 
delphia steamers had just arrived. 1 
stepped forw ai’d. 

“ Stop ! ” cried a, well - known 
vuic^i. 

“Stop!” cried I, hastening to the 
coach door. 

It was Richards, my school and 
college friend, and my neighbour, 
after the fashion of the southern 
states ; for he lived only about a hun- 
dred and seventy miles iVom me. 1 
said good-by to poor simple Staon- 
ton, got into the coach, and we rattled 
off through Broadway to the Ameri- 
can hotel. 

“ For Heaven's sake, George!” 
exclaimed my friend, aa soon as we 
were installed in a room, “ tell me 
what you are doing here. Have you 
quite forgotten house, land, and 
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friends? Yon have been eleven 
months away.*’ 

“ True,” replied I; ** making love — 
and not a step further advanced than 
the first." 

** The report is true, then, that you 
have been harpooned by the Bow- 
Bcnds ? Poor tellow ! I am sorry for 
you. Just tell roe what you mean to 
do with the dressed-up doll when 
you get her ? A young lady who has 
not enough patience even to read her 
novels from beginning to end, and 
who, before she was twelve years old, 
had Tom Moore and Byron, Don Juan 
perhaps excepted, by heart. A dam- 
sel who has geography and the globes, 
astronomy and Cuvier, Raphaers car- 
toons and Rossini's operas, at her 
finger-ends ; but who, as true as I am 
alive, docs not know whether a mut- 
ton chop is cut off a pig or a cow — 
w'ho would boil tea and cauliflowers 
in the same manner, and has some 
vague idea that eggs are the principal 
ingredient in a goosebciiy' pie.” 

“ I want her for my wife, not for 
my cook,” retorted 1, rather nettled. 

** Who does not know,” continued 
Riohai'ds, whether dirty linen ought 
to be boiled or baked.” 

But she sings like St Cecilia, 
plays divinely, and dances like a 
fairy.” 

'' Yes, all that will do you a deal 
of good, 1 know the family; both 
lather and mother are the most con- 
temptible people breathing.'* 

Stop there I ” cried I ; “ they are 
not one iota better or worse than their 
neighbours.” 

“ You are right.” 

“Well, then, leave them in peace. 
I have promised to drink tea there at 
six o’clock. If you will come, 1 will 
take yon with me.” 

“ Know them already, man. 1 wiU 
go, on one condition ; that you leave 
New York with me in three days.” 

If my marriage is not settled," 
replied I. 

“D— d fool!” muttered Rich- 
ards between his teeth. 

Six o’dock struck as we entered the 
drawing-room of my future mother- 
in-law. The good lady almost fright- 
ened me as 1 went in, by her veiy 
extraordinaiy appearance in a tre- 
mendous grey gauze turban, fire-new, 
just arrived by the Henri Quatre 
packet-ship tcom Havre, and that gave 


her exactly the look of one of our Mis- 
sissippi night-owls. Richards seem- 
ed a little startled; and Moreland, 
who was already there, could not take 
bis eyes off this remarkable head-dress. 
Miss Margaret w'as costumed in pale 
green silk, her hair flattened upon each 
side of hci' forehead a la Marguerite, 
(see the Journal des Modes,") and look- 
ing like Jepbtha’s daughter, pale and 
resigned, but rather more lackadaisi- 
cal, ^vith a sort of “ thongh-absent- 
not-forgot ” look about her, inexpres- 
sibly sentimental and interesting. The 
contrast was certainly rather strong 
between old Moreland, who sat there, 
red-faced, thickset, and clum.sy, and 
the airy slender Staunton, who, for 
fear of .spoiling his figure, lived upon 
oysters and macaroon, and drank 
water with a rose leaf in it. 

1 had brought the languishing beauty 
above described, Scott’s Toks oj my 
Grandfather^ which had just appeared. 

“ Ah ! Walter Scott ! ” exdaimed 
she, in her pretty melting tones. 
Theu, after a moment's pause, The 
vulgar man has not a word to say 
for himself,'* said she to me, in a low 
tone. 

Wait a little,” repUed I ; “ he’U 
improve. It is no doubt his modest 
timidity that keeps his lips closed.” 

Margaret gave me a furious look. 

Heartless mocker!” she exdaim- 
ed. 

Meanwhile Richards had got into 
conversation with Bowsends. The 
unlucky dog, w ho did not know that 
his host was a violent Adams-ite, and 
had lost a good five thousand dollars 
in bets and subscriptions to influence 
the voices of the sovereign people at 
the recent dcction, had fallen on the 
sore subject. He began by inform- 
ing his host that Old Hickory would 
shortly leave the Hermitage to as- 
sume bis duties as president. 

^^The blood-thirsty backwoods- 
man, half horse, half alligator 1 " in- 
terrupted Mr BowSends. 

«« Costa yon dear, his election,” 
said Moreland laughing. 

Smokes out of a tobacco pi^ like 
a vulgar German,” ejaculated Mn 
Bowsends. 

“Not 80 very vulgar for that,’* 
said blundering Ireland ; “tobacco 
has quite ano^ taste out of a pipe." 

1 gave him a tremendous dig m the 
tbek with my elbow. ^ 
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“ Do you smoke out of a tobacco 
pipe, Mr MoiTland?” enquired Mar- 
garet in her fliitc-likc tones. 

Moreland stared ; he had a vague 
idea that he had got liiinsclf into a 
scrape, but his 8traightforwai*d Ikhios- 
ty prevented him from prevaricating, 
and ho blurted out — Stuiio times, 
miss/’ 

I thought the sepaitive creature 
would haii'e swooned away at this ad- 
mission ; and 1 had just laid my arm 
over the back of her chair to support 
her, when Arthurine entered the room. 
She gave a quick glance to me ; it was 
too late to ^a>v back my arm. Site 
did not seem to notice any tiling, sa- 
luted the company gaily and easily, 
tripped up to Moreland, w ished him 
good evening — asked after his bets, 
his sliips, Ms old dog Tom — ('h.ittered, 
in short, full ten iiiiuutcs in a breach. 
Before Moreland knew what she w.is 
about, she had taken one of his hands 
in both of hers. But they were old 
acquaintances, and he might euMly 
have been her grandfather. Mean- 
w^hlle Margaret had somewhat reco- 
vered from the shock. 

“ He smokes out of a jiiiie ! *’ li.sped 
she to Arthurine, in a tone of melan- 
choly resignation. 

“ Old llickory is very popular in 
Pennsylvania,” said Bicliards, resu- 
ming the conversation that had beim 
interrupted, and perfectly luiciuisciuiiH, 
as Moreland would have said, of the 
shoals he was sailing amongst. A 
Bedford county fanner has just sent 
him a present of a cask of Moiiuii- 
gabela.” 

“ I envy him that present,” cried 
Moreland. ** A glass of geuiiiiie Mo- 
nongaheia is worth any money.” 

This second shock w as far too vio- 
lent to be resisted by Maj-garet’ij de- 
licate nerves. She sank back in her 
chair, half fainting, half hysterical. 
Her maids were called in, and with 
their help she managed to leave the 
room. • 

“ Have you brought her a book?” 
said Arthurine to me. • 

“ Yes, one of Walter Scott’s.” 

Oh ! then she will soon be well 
again,” rejoined the affectionate sister, 
apparently by no means alarmed. 

Now that this nervous beauty was 
gone, the conversation became much 
9iore lively. Captain Moreland was 
a jovial sailor, .who had made 


voyages to China, fifteen to Constan- 
tinople, twenty to St Petersburg, 
and imiumerablc ones to Liverpool, 
and through his exertions had amassed 
the hirgc fortune which he was now 
enjoying, lie was a merry- hearted 
man, with excellent sound sense on 
all points except one — that one being 
ibe fair sex, with wMcb he was about 
as well acquainted as an alligator 
w'itli a camera-obsciira. The atten- 
tions paid to lilm by Arthurine seem- 
ed to please; the old" bachelor uncom- 
monly. There was a mixture of kind- 
ness, malice, and fasciuatiou in her 
maimer, which was really enchanting; 
even the mutter - of - fii«:t Kichards 
could not take his (yes oil* her. 

That is certainly a chunning 
girl!” whispered he to me. 

*• Did not 1 tell you soV” said L 
“ Ojily observe with what swe(‘tness 
she gives in to the old man’s humours 
aiki fancies!'* 

The hours passed like minutes. 
SiqqHT was long over, and we rose to 
depart ; when 1 sho(»k hands with Ar- 
tburinv, she pressi‘d mine gently. 1 
was in the niuety-niiith heaven. 

*• Now, boys,” cried worthy More- 
laud. US soon as wa were in the 
streets, “ it would really be a pity to 
part so early on so joyous an ev eniug. 
What do you say ? Will you come 
to my house, uiui kiioi'k the necks off 
half a dozen bottles V’’ 

We agreeil to this proposal ; and, 
taking the old seaman lh‘tw’een us, 
steered in the direction of his cabin, 
us he called his imigniticeut and weli- 
funiislied house. 

What a dellglitful faui'ily those 
Bowsends arc!” excUiined "More- 
land, a* soon as we w'cre comfortably 
seated Inside a blazing (ire, wdth the 
Lufitto and Last India Madeira spark- 
ling oil the table beside us. And 
w'hat charming girls! ^ You're getting 
oldish,’ says I to myself the other day, 
*but you're still fitibh and active, sound 
as a dolphin. Better get married.’ 
Margaret pleased me uncommoidy, so 

Yes, my dear Moreland,” inter- 
rupted I, but are yon sure that you 
please her?” 

Pshaw! Five times a hundred 
thousand dollars I 1 tell you what, 
my lad, that’s not to be met with 
every day.” « 

Fifty years old,” replied I. 
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“ Certainlyf fifty years old, but 
stout and heathy ; none of your spin- 
dlc-shauked dimdics — your Staun- 
tons” 

But Staunton smokes ci^^ars, and 
not Dutcli pipes.” 

“ I give that up. For IMiss Mar- 
garet’s sake, I’ll burn my nose and 
moutli with those damned stumps of 
cigars.” 

“ Drinks no whisky,” continued I. 
“ He is president of a temperance so- 
ciety.” 

* ‘ The devil fly away with him!” growl- 
ed Moreland ; “ I wouldn’t give up my 
whisky for all the girls in the world.” 

“ If you don’t, she’ll always be 
fainting away,’' replied J, ianghiiig. 

“ Ah ! It's because I talked of the 
Monongahela that she began with her 
liystericals, and went away for all the 
evening! That's where the wind sits, 
isitV Well, you may depend I ain't 
to be done out of my gi’og at any 
rate.’* 

And he backed his assertion with 
an oath, swallowing olf the conlents 
of his gliiss by w ay of a clincher. \\\i 
sat joking and chatting till ])ast mid- 
night, during which time 1 flattered 
iiiVM'lf that I gave evidence of consi- 
derable diplomatic talents. As wc 
w*t*re returning home, however, lUeh- 
ard* doubted whether T had not dri> en 
the olil boy rather toi) hard, 

“ Xo matter,” replied 1, “ if I have 
only succeeded in ridding pour Mar- 
garet of him.” 

('oul, calciihitiiig Kichards shook 
his head. 

“ I don't know w hat may come 
of it,” said he ; “ but 1 do not think 
you are likely to find much gi'alitudc 
for your interference.” 

The next day was taken up in ar- 
ranging matters of business conse- 
quent on the arrival of Kichards. At 
least ten times I tried to go and see 
Arthurine, but was always prevented 
by something or other ', and it w^as past 
tea-time when I at last got to the Bow- 
sends’ house. 1 found Margaret in fhe 
drawing-room, deep in a now novel. 

“ Where is Arthnrine ? ” I enqiiii ed. 

“ At the theatre, with mamma and 
Mr Moreland,” was the answer. 

“ At tlie theatre ! V repeated I in 
astonishment. They were playing 
Tom and Jerry, a favourite piece with 
the enlightened Kentuckians. I had 
seen the first scene or two at the New 


Orleans theatre, and had had quite 

enough of it. 

“ That really is sacrificing herself!” 
said I, consid<‘rably out of humour. 

“ The noble girl !” exclaimed Mar- 
garet.” “ Mr Moreland came to tea, 
and urged us so much to go” 

** That she could not help going, to 
be bored and disgusted for a couple of 
hours.” I 

‘‘ She went for my sake,” said Mar- 
garet sentimentally. ^^Mamma would 
have one of us go.” 

“ Yes, that is it,” thought 1. Jea- 
lousy would have been ridiculous. 
He, fifty years old, she seventeen. I 
left the house, and went to find Kich- 
ards. 

“ What* Back so early? ” cried he. 

She is gone to the theatre with 
her mamma and Moreland.” 

Kichards shook his head. 

“ You i)ut a w lisp’s nest into the old 
fellow ‘s brain-pan yesterday," said he. 
“Take care you do not get stung 
yourself.” 

“ 1 should like to see how' she looks 
by hi^ side,” said I. 

* “ Well, 1 will go with you. The 
sooner you are cured the better. But 
oidy for ten minutes.” 

There w as certainly po temptation 
to remain longer m that atmosphere 
of wdiisky and tobacco fumes. It was 
at the Bowery tlieati'c. Tlie light 
sw am as though seen through a thick 
fog; and a perfect shower of orange 
and ai>ple i^eel, and even less agree- 
able things, rained down from the 
galleries. Tom and Jerry were in all 
their glory. I looked round the boxes, 
and soon saw the charming Arth urine, 
apparently perfectly comfortable, chat- 
ting with ulil Moreland as gravely, 
and looking as demure and self-pos- 
sessed, as if she had been a married 
woman of thirty. 

“ That is a prudent young lady,” 
said Kichards ? “ she has an eye to the 
dollars, and would marry Old Hickory 
himself, spite of Whisky and tobacco 
pipe, if be had more money, and were 
to aek her.” 

1 said nothing. 

“ If you weren’t snch an inihtnated 
fool,” continued my plain-spoken 
friend, I would say to yon, let her 
take her own way, and the day after 
to-morrow we will leave New York.” 

“ One week more,” said I, with an 
ViiCB&Y feeling about the hearty * 
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At seven the next evening I entered 
■what had been my Elysium, but was 
now, little by little, becoiniug my Tar- 
tarus. Agafii I found Margaret alone 
over a romance. “ And Artluirine V ” 
enquired 1, in a voice that might per- 
haps have been steadier. 

“ She is gone with mamma and 
Mr jVIorelaud to hcjir Miss Fanny 
Wright.” c 

“ To hear ]^Ii?s Fanny Wright ! the 
atheist, the revolutionist ! What a 
mail fancy! Who would ever have 
dreamed of such a thing ! ” 

This Miss Fanny Wright was a 
famous Iccturess, of the Owenilc 
school, who Avas shiiuiied like a iK*sti- 
lence by the fashionable world of 
New York. 

“Mr Moreland,” answered ^far- 
garet, “ said so much about her elo- 
quence that Arthnriiic's curiosity was 
roused.” 

“ Indeed!” replied T. 

“Oh! you do not know' what a 
noble girl she is. For her sister she 
would sacrifice her life. 5ily only h»)pe 
is in her.” 

1 snatched np my hat, and hurried 
out of tlu‘ house. 

The next morning I got up, restless 
and uneasy ; and eleven o’clock had 
scarcely struck Avhen I reacln*d the 
Bowseiids’ house. This time Iwth 
sisters Averc at homo ; and as 1 entered 
the di‘awing-room, Arthiiriiu; adAanced 
to meet me Avith a beautiful smile upon 
her face. There was nevertheless a 
Bomething in the expression of her 
countenance that made me start. 1 
pressed her hand, hhe looked ten- 
derly at mo. 

“■ I hope you have been amusing 
yourself these la.st two days,” said I 
after a moment's pause. 

“ NoA'elty has a certain charm,” 
replied Arthurine. “ Yet I certainly 
neA’-er expected to become a disci pio 
of Miss Fanny Wright,” ad<led .she, 
laughing. 

“ Really 1 I shofild have thonglit 
the transition from Tom and Jeny 
rather an easy one.” • 

“ A little more respect for Tom and 
rleriy, whom we patronize — tJiat is to 
say, Mr Moreland and our high might- 
iness,” replied Arthurine, trying, .as I 
fancied, to conceal a^cerUuu confusion 
of mauucr under a laugh. 

should scarcely have thonght. 
my Arthurine would have become a 


party to such a conspiracy against 
good taste,” replied I gi*avely. 

“JIfy Arthurine 1” repeated she, 
laying a .strong accent on the pronoun 
possessive. “Only see w'hat rights 
and privileges the gentleman is usurp- 
ing I We live in a free country, I 
believe ? ” 

There Avas a mixture of jest and 
earnobt in her charming countenance. 
1 looked enquiringly at her. 

“ Do you know ,” cried she, “ I 
have taken (piito a fancy to More- 
land ? lie Is so good-natnred, such a 
sterling character, and his roughness 
w'cars off A\hen one knows him well.” 

“And nnn-eover,” added I, “he 
has live hundred thousand dollars.” 

“ Which arc.by no means the least 
of his recommendations. Only think 
<»f the balls. Howard! I hope you 
Aviil cx>rne to them. And then Sara- 
toga; next A ear Londtni and Taris. 
Oil ! it will in* delightful.” 

“ What, far goive already ?” said 
T, sarcastically. 

“And poor Margaret Is s.aA'cd!” 
added she, throwing her arms round 
her sister's neek, and kissing and ca- 
ressing her. 1 hardly knew AA'hether 
to laugh (►r to cry. 

“ Then, 1 sn]»pose, I may congratu- 
late yon?" said I, ffnTiiig a laugh, 
and looking, I have no douht, very 
like a fool. 

“You may so,” replied Arthurine. 
“This morning Mr Mcneland Iwggcd 
pf‘rml*ision to transfer his addre.*isoft 
from iMargaret to your A*ery linmhlu 
servant.” 

“ And yon?” 

“ We naturally, in consideration of 
the, petitioner's many amiable quali- 
ties, have promised to take the request 
into unr .serious consideration. For 
dec(»ruiirs sake, you know, one must 
deliberale a couple of days or so.” 

“ Arc you in jest or earnest, Artbn- 
rinc?” 

“ Quite in earnest, Howard.” 

“ Farewell, then !” 

“‘Fare-thec-well ! and if for erar. 

Still for ever fare-thcc-well ! ' ” 

said Arthurine, in a half-laughing, 
half-sighing tone. The next instant 
I had left the room. 

On the stairs I met the beturbaned 
Mrs Bowsends, who led the way mys- 
teriously into the parlour. 

You have seen Arthurine?” said 
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she. “ What a dear, darling cliild !— is 
she not? Oh ! that girl is our joy and 
consolation. And Mr Moreland — the 
charming Mr Moreland ! Now that 
things are arranged so delightfully, 
we can let Margaret have her own 
way a little.” 

“ What I have heard is true, then?” 
said 1. 

“ Yes ; as an old fi'icnd 1 do not 
mind telling you — though it must 
still remain a secret for a short time. 
Mr Moreland has made a formal pro- 
posal to Arthuriiic.” 

I do not know what re])ly I made, 
before dinging myself out of the room 
and house, and running down the 
street as if I had just escaped from a 
lunatic asylum. 

“ Richards,” cried I to my friend, 
“ shall we stait to-morrow V” 


“Thank God I” exclaimed Rich- 
ards. “ So you are cured of the New 
York fever? Start ! yes, by all means, 
before you get a relapse. You must 
come with me to Virginia for a couple 
of months.” 

“ I will so,” was my answer. 

As w'c were going down to the 
steam-boat on the following morning, 
Staunton overtook us, breathless witn 
speed and deliji^it. 

“ Wish me joy ! ” cried he. “ I am 
accepfed ! ” 

“And I jilted!” replied I with a 
laugh. “ But I am not such a fool as 
to make myself unhappy about a w'O- 
man.” 

Light words enough, but my heart 
was heavy as I spoke them. Five 
minutes later, we ivere on our w^ay to 
Virginia. 


1 1 vj >ro-Baccuus . 

Great Homer sings how' once of old 
The Thracian women met to hold 
To “ Bacchus, ever young and fair,” 
Mysterious rites with sol(*mn care. 

For iiow' the summer’s glowing face 
Had look’d upon the bills of Thrace ; 

And laden vines foretold the pride 
Of foaming vats at Autumn tide. 

Tliere, while the gladsome Evoe shout 
Througli Nysa’s knolls rang wildly out, 
’While cymbal clang, and blare of horn. 
O’er the broad Hellespont were borne ; 
The sounds, careering far and near, 

Struck sudden on Lycurgus’ ear— 
Edouia’s grim black-bearded lord; 

Who still the Bacchic rites abhorr’d, 

And cursed the god whose power diviue 
Lent heaven’s own fire to generous wine. 
Ere yet th’ inspired devotees 
Had half performed their mysteries. 
Furious he rush’d amidst the band. 

And whirled an ox-goad in his hand. ' 
Full many a dame on earth lay low ^ 
Beneath the tyrant’s savage blow ; 

The rest, far scatt&ing in affiright, 

Sought refuge from his rage*in flight. 

But the fell king enjoy’d not long 
The triumph of his impious wrong : 

The vengeance of the god soon fonnd him. 
And in a rocky dungeon bound him. 

There, slghtlesB, chain’d, in woihl tones * 
He pour’d his unavailing groans, 

Mingled wijih all the bluts that shriek 
Bound Athos’ thunder-men pedt. 
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Hydro- Bacchus. 

O Thracian king ! how vain the ire 
That urged thee ’gainst the Bacchic, choir 
The god avenged liLs votaries well — 

Stern w'as the doom that tliee befell ; 

And on the Baechiis-hating herd 
Still rests the curse thy guilt incurr’d. 

For tlie same sp^dls that in those days 
Were wont tlie Bacchanals to craze — 

The maniac orgies, the nwh vow, 

Have fall’ll on thy disciples now. 

Tho^igh deepest silence dw'clls alone, 

Faniassns, on th}- doable cone ; 

To mystic ciy% through fell and brake, 

Ko more Citlucron's echoes wake ; 

No longer glisten, wdiite and fleet, 

O'er the dark lawns of Taygete, 

The Spartan virgin's bounding feet : 

Yet Frenzy still has jjower to roll 
Her portents o'er the prostrate .soul. 

Though water-n\'inphs must twine the spell 
'Which once the w'ine-god threw' so well — 

(’hanged are the orgies now', ’tLs true. 

Save in the madness of the crew. 

Bacchus hi.s vt»taries led of vore 
Thi-ongli woodland glade.H and mountains hoar ; 

"While flung the Maaiad to the air 
The goldi'ii masses of her hair, 

And fl(»ate(l free the skin of fawn, 

From her bare shoulder baekw’ard home. 

Wild Nature, spreading all her charms, 

Welcomed her children to her anus : 

Laugh'd the huge«oak.s and shook with glee, 

In answer to their revelry ; 

Kind Night would cast her softest dew 
Where’er their roving foot.steps flew' ; 

So bright the joyous fountains gush’d, 

So proud t])C swelling rivci-s nish'd, 

That mother Earth they well might deem, 

"With honey, w'ine, and milk, for them 
Most bounteously had fed the stream. 

The pale moon, wdieeling overhead, 

Her looks of love U}K>ri them shed, 

And pouring forth her floods of light, 

With all the landscape blest their sight. 

Through foliage thick the moonshine feJI, 

Checker’d ujioii the grassy dell ; 

Beyond, it show’d the distant spires 
Of skyish hills, the world’s grey sires ; 

More brightly beam’d, where far away, 

Around his clustering islands, lay, 

Adown some opening vale descried, 

The vast ASgean’s wave^f ss tide. 

What wonder then, if Reason’s power 
Fail’d in each idling mind that hour, 

When their enraptured spirits woke 
To Nature’s liberty, and broke 
The artificial chain that bound them, 

With the broad sky above, and the fm winds around them I 
IVom Nature’ef overflowing soul, 

That sweet delirium on them stole ; 

She held the cup, and bade them share 
In dranghts of joy too deep to bear. 
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Not such the scenes that to the ejes 
Of watcr-Bacchanals arise ; 

WlionoVr the day of festival 
Stiinmoris the Pledged t’ attend its call — 

Jn long procession to appear, 

And show the world bow good they are. 

Not theirs the wild-wood wandenngs, 

I'lio vf)iees of the winds and springs : 

But seek them where the smoke-fog brown 
Incnnibcnt broods o’er London town ; 

’Mid Finsbury Sttuare ruralities 4 
Of mangy grass, and scrofulous trees ; 

’Mid all the soniids that consecrate 
'J'iiy street, melodious Bishopsgate ! 

Not by the mountain jp*ot and pine, 

Haunts of the Helieonian Nine : 

But where the town-bred Pluses squall 
Lo\e-verses in an annual ; 

Sucb muses as inspire tlio gnmt 
Of Burry (’oniwall, and l^igh Hunt. 

Tlioir hands no ivy’<l thyrsus bear. 

No E^oe floats upon the air : 

But flags of painted calico 
Flutter alnfi with gaudy show : 

And round them rises, It»ng and loud, 

The laughter of the gibing crowd. 

f ) saored Tomp’raticc ! mine were shame 
If J could wish to brand thy name. 

But though those dullards boast thy grace, 

Thou in tlieir orgies hast no plaee. 

Thou still (iisdain’st such*sorry lot, 

As even below the soaking sot. 

(Jrcat WJ 1 .S high Duty’s power of old 
The empire o’er man’s heart to hold; 

I'o urge the soul, or check its course. 

Obedient to her guiding force. 

. These own not her control, but draw 
Non- siinction for the moral law. 

And by a stringent compact bind 
The independence of the mind — 

As morals had gregarious grown, 

And Virtue could not stand alone. 

What need they rules against abusing ? 

They find th’ oftence all in the using. 

Denounce the gifts which bonnteons Heaven 
To cheer the heart of man has given ; 

And think their foolish pledge a band 
More potent far than God's command. 

On this new plan they cleverly ' 

Work morals by machinery ; 

Keeping men virtuous by a tether, 

Like gangs of negi'oea chain’d together. 

• 

Then, Temperance, if thus it be, 

They know no further need of thee. 

This pledge usurps thy ancient throne — 

Alas 1 thy occupation ’s gone ! 

From earth thoa may’st unheeded rise, 

And like Astrsea— seek the skies. 
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Martin Lather. 

Aw Oi>B. 

Who sits upon the Pontiff’s throne ? 

On Peter’s holy chair 
'Who s^^ ays the keys ? At sucli a time 
When (tuflest ears may hear the chime 
Of cijmiiig thunders — when dark skies 
Ai’c writ with crimson prophecies, 

A wise man should be there ; 

A godly man, whose Hfe might be 
The li\'mg logic of the sea ; 

One quick to know , and keen to feel — 

A fervid man, and full of zeal, 

Should sit in Peter’s chair. 

Alas ! no fervid man is there. 

No earnest, honest heart ; 

One who, though dress’d in priestly guise. 

Looks on the world with worldling’s eyes ; 

One who can trim the courtier’s smile, * 

Or w^eave the dijdomatic wdle, 

But knows no deeper art ; 

One who can dally u ith fair forms, 

Whom a well -pointed period warms — 

No mail is he to hold the helm 
Where rude wiiuU blow, and wild waves whelm, 
And creaking timbers start. 

In vain did JiiliUsVile sublime 
The vast and various dome, 

That make.s the kingly pjTamid’.s pride, 

And the huge Flavian w'onder, hide 
Their heads in shame — ^these gilded stones 
(O heaven !) were very blood and bones 
Of those whom Christ did come 
To save — vile grin of slaves who sold 
Celestial rights for earthy gold, 

Marketing grace with merchant's measure, 

To prauk with Europe’s pillaged treasure 
The pride of purple Bome« 

The measure of her sins is full. 

The scarlet-vested whore ! 

Thy murderous aud lecherous race 
Have sat too long i’ the holy place ; 

The knife shall lop what no drug cures. 

Nor Heaven permits, nor earth endures, 

The monstrous mockery more. 

Behold I 1 swear it, sai&hHhe Lord : 

Mine elect warrior girds the sword— 

A nameless man, a miner’s B(m, 

Shall tame thy piide, thon haugh^ <me, 

And pale the painted whore ! 

Earth’s mighty men are nought. I choae 
Poor fishennen before 
Tp preach my gosp^ to the poor ; 

A paiqper boy from door to door 


[Jidy, 
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Martin LvJffut. 

That piped his hymn. By his strong word 
The startled world shall now be stirred, 

As with a lion’s roar ! 

A lonely monk that loved to dwell 
With peaccfal host in silent cell ; 

This mail shall shake the Poutiff’s throne : 
Him kings and emperors shall own, 

And stout hearts wince before 

Tl)e (‘ye profound and front sublime 
Where speculation reigns, 
lie to the learned seats shall climb, 

On Science’ watch-tower stand sublime ; 

Tlic arid doctrine shall inspire 
Of wiry t<*afhers w'ith swift fire ; 

And, piled with enmbrous pains, 

Proud palaces of sounding lies 
Lay prostrate with a breath. The wise 
Shall listen to his w'ord ; the youth 
Shall eager seize the ncw-borii truth 
Where prudeut age refrains. 

Lo ! when the venal pomp proceeds 
From echoing tf»wn to towm ! 

The olam'rous preacher and his train, 

Organ and bell with sound inane, 

The crimson cr/>ss, the book, the keys, 

The flag that spreads before the breeze, 

The triple-belted crown ! 

It wends its way; and straw is sold — 

Yea ! deadly drugs for heavj- gold, 

To feeble hearts w’hose pulse is fear ; 

And though some smile, and many sneer, 
There's none will dare to frdwn. 

None dares but one — the race is rare — 

One free and honest man : 

Truth is a dangerous thiug to say 
Amid the lies that haunt the day ; 

But He hath lent it voice ; and, lo ! 

From heart to heart the fire shall go, 

Instinctive without plan ; 

Proud bishops with a lordly train, 

Fierce cardinals with high disdain, 

Sleek chamberlains with smooth discourse, 
And wrangling doctors all shall force, 

In vain, one honest man. 

In vain the foolish Pope shall fret. 

It is a sober thing. 

Thon sounding trifler, cease to rave. 

Loudly to damn, and loudly save, 

And sweep with mimic thunders’ swell 
Armies of honest souls to hetl I 
The time on whirring wing 
Hath fled when this prevail’a. O, Heayen ! 
One hour, one little hour, Is riven, 

If thon could'st but rep^t. Hut no I 

To min thou shalt headlong go, 

A doom’d and blasted thing. 

YOL I-Vl.*NO. CCCXtV. , * 
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Martin iMifter. 

Thj parchment ban comes forth ; and lo ! 

Men heed it not, thou fool ! 

Nay, from the learned city’s gate. 

In solemn show, in pomp of state, 

The watchmen of the truth come forth, 
The burghers old of sterling worth, 

And students of the school : 

And he m ho should have felt thy ban 
Walks like u prophet in the van ; 
lie hath n calm indignant look. 

Bene Ah hi> arm he bears a book, 

^kud in Ills hand the Bull. 

He halts ; and in the middle space 
Bids pile a blazing lire. 

The flame ascends \iith crackling glee ; 
Tlien, A\ith Arm step advancing. He 
Gives to tile Avild lii-e*s wasting rule 
The false Decretals, and tin* Bull, 

While thus he veins iiLs ire : — 

“ Becau^e the Hoh Due o’ the Lord 
Thou A'exed ha**! A%ith impious word, 
Then'fore the Lord shall thee consume, 
And thou slialt share the Devil’s doom 
In everlasting lire !*’ 

He said ; and r»>'e the echo round 
“ III e\erlastiug tire 

The hearts of men Avere free ; one Avord 
Their inner dejillis of soul hud stirr'd ; 
Erect before ibeir God they stood 
A truth-shod ChriAtan brotherhood, 

And wing’ll Avith high dosin*. 

And ever with the circling flame 
Uprose anew' the blithe acclaim : — 

“ The righteous Lord shall thee cousutue, 
And thou shall share the Devil's doom 
In eveihusting lire ! ” 

Tims the braA'c German men j and we 
Shall eclio back the ciy ; 

The burning of that parchment scroll 
Annull’d the bond that isold the soul 
Of man to man ; each brother now 
Only to one great Lord Avill Ik)w, 

One Father-CJod on high. 

And though Avith iii» of lingering life 
The Avounded foe prolcuig the strife, 

On Luther’s deed w'e build our hope, 

Our steady faith— the fond old Pope 
Js dying, and shall die. 
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TRADITIONS AND TALES OF UPPEE LUSATIA. 

No/IL 


The Faiht Tutor. 


Discreet Keador ! 

You have seen — and ’tis no longer 
ago than YYcstekday! — you must well 
ivinomhcr the jiieture — i liieh showed 
you from the rough yet delicate — ^thc 
iiuinoixuis yet s} iiiiiathetic and pic- 
turesque — tile original yet insinuating 
pencil of a f‘lire\> d ami hcJirty Luf^n- 
tiaii iiiouiitrtineer — the aerial, bril- 
liant, seu>itivc, suiitlc, fascinating, 
enigiuatieiil, outw ardly — mirth-given, 
in wawlly — sorrow - ton cIh ‘d , congrega- 
ted folk nnrnlierless — of the Fairies 
Proper! — slmwed them at the urgency 
of a ran* and strange need— clung, in 
di:i*emh;n( y, to one fair, kind, good 
and hajipiU -Imrii Daughter of Man ! 
— And Mhat >\omUTV — 'riieonce glo- 
rious, but now forlorn .-pints, leaning 
for one fate-lmrthened instant their 
trust u|K)u the i-i»irit.s iuedably fa- 
^oui'mI! — M' lnit wonder! that often 
as the revolution of ages brings on 
the apjminted hour, the rebellions 
and oi TcAsr children of heaven must 
sue — to their keen emergency — help 
— oil! sjieak iiji to the height of the 
want, of the sneconr! and call it 
a hut ray of'yran\ Iroin the rebellions 
and nKDKKMi i> childivu of the earth! 
— And >ee, ^liere, in the seiviie eu*s 
of the soft Christian maiden, the hal- 
low ing infliKMiee shines ! — Auspici<»us- 
ly begun, the awed though aspiring 
llite, the still, the multitudinous, the 
mystical, prospers! — O’ratrful/y^ as ft»r 

the boon iuexiiressibly w'oVth-^a*77y, 
as of theii- own transcending pow'cr — 
promptly^ as though fearing that a 
benefit received eonJd wax cold, the 
joyful Elves crovii upon the bright 
hair of their graciously uiitured, but 
humanly aud womanly w^cak bene- 
factress — ^the wedded felicity of pure 
love I 

And the imaginary curtain has drop- 
ped ! Lo, w'hore it rises again, disco- 
vering to view our stage, greatly 
changed, and, a little perhaps, our 
actors !— Once more, attaching to the 
Human Drama, 'slight, as though it 
were struetpred of doud, of air, the 


same light aud radiant machinery! 
Once more, only that Tliey, whom 
you lately saw tranquil, eanicst even 
to pathos — “ now are frolic” — enough 
ami to spare ! — Once more — The 
Fairies. 

And see, too — w'bcre, centring in. 
herself interest and action of the ra- 
pidly shifting scenery — ev<T again a 
beautiful granddaughter of Eve steps 
— free and fearles.*?, and buoyant and 
bounding — our fancy-laid Imards! — 
Ah ! bat how’ much unrcsciiibling the 
sweet maid! — Outwardty^ for lofty- 
piled i.s the roof that ceils over the 
superb head of the modern Amazon, 
Sw'anhilda— more unlike mlhin. In- 
stead of the clear truth, the soul’s 
gentle purity, the “ plain and holy 
Innocence” of the poor fairy -beloved 
mountain child — Sue, in wdiose per- 
son and fortunes you arti invited — for 
the next fifty minutes — to forget your 
o^^n— harbours, fondly Jiarbours, ill 
bou.scmates of her virginal breast ! a 
small, resolute, well-armed and well 
confederated garrison of unwomanly 
faults. Pride is there! — The iron- 
hard and the iixm-cold I There Scorn 
— edging repulse with insuli! — and 
envenoming insult with de‘«pair! — 
leaps up, ill eager answer to the be- 
seeching sighs, tears, and gi'oans of 
carth-bent Adoration. And there is 
the indulged Insolency of a domineer- 
ing — and as you will precipitately 
augur— an indomitable Will! Aud 
there is exuberant Self-Power, that, 
from the innermost mind, oozing up, 
out, distilling, circulating along neiwe 
and vein, eftcctis a magical metamor- 
phosis ! toms the nymph into a squire 
of arms ; usurping even the clamor- 
ous and blood-spi^iklcd joy of man — 
the ^mpestuous and terrible Chase, 
which, in the bosom of pence, imamng 
war, shows in the rougher lom o. 
creation himself, as harsh, wild, and 
turbulent ! Oh, how much otlier than 
yon sweet lily of«the hldi Lusatian 
valleys, the shade-loving Flower» the 
good Maud— herself looked upmi with 
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love by the glad eyes of men, women, 
ChUdren, Fairies, and Angels! oh, 
other indeed ! And yet, liavo yon, in 
this thickly clustered enumeration of 
nnamiable qualities, implicitly heanl 
the Call which must fasten, which 
has fastened, upon the gentle Maud’s 
haughty antithesis — the sendceable re- 
gard, and — the favouh, even of The 
Fairies. 

The Favour!! “ 

Hear, impatient spectator, the sim- 
ple jilot and its brief process. You 
are, after a fiishion, informed with 
what studious, persevering, and un- 
merciful violation of all gentle deco- 
rum and feminine pity, the lovely 
marble-spuled tyrauncss has, in the 
course of the lak three or four years, 
turned back fixun her beetle-browed 
castle-gate, one by one, as they show- 
ed themselves there — a hundred, all 
"worthily bom — othenvise more and 
less meVitorious — jietitioners for that 
whip-and-javelin-bearing hiind. You 
are now' to know, that iijion tlil< very 
morning, an embassy from the willow- 
w-earers all — or, to speak indeeii more 
germanely to the matter, of the has- 
KET-BE.ARERs, * Waited upoii tlieir 
beautiful enemy with an uttiinatum 
and manifesto in one, inqioi-ting fiVst 
a requisition to surrender; then, in 
case of refusal to capitulate, the an- 
nouncement that Hymen liavingfouiid 
in Cupid an inefficient ally, he was 
about associating with ]ijm.self, in 
league oficnslve, the god Maks, with 
intent of carrying the Maiden-fortress 
by storm, and reducing the aforesaid 
wild occupants of the stronghold into 
captivity — w'herennto she made an- 
swer^ 

— ^ our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn — 

herself laughing outrageously to scorn 
the senders and the sent. This crown- 
ing of wrong upon wrong will the 
Fairies, in the hrst place, w’reak and 
right. • 

But farther, later upon the same 
unlucky day, the Kingdom of Klvcs, 
being in full council assembled in the 
broad light of the sun, upon the fair 
neensward ; ere the veiy nomeroas, 
but not widely sitting diet had yet 


well opened its proceedings—** tramp, 
tramp, across the land,” came, flying 
at full speed, boar-spear in hand, our 
madcap huutrcs.s ; and without other 
note of pre])aration sounded than their 
own thunder, her iron-grey’s hoofs 
were in the thick of the sage assembly, 
causing an indecorous tn*pidation, 
combined with devastation dire to 
perstms and — w'caring a{)parcl. 

This wrong, in the second place, 
the Faii’ies will w'reak and riglit. 

And all traiisgrcNsiou and injury, 
under one procedure, wliich is— ai/w- 
mnry: a.**, from the cliaracter of the 
judges iuid executioners, into whose 
hands the sinner has fallen, yon w'oiild 
expect; sufficiently pranklsli too. With 
(»ne sleight of their magical hand they 
tnrn the impoverished heiivs.s of ill- 
j)Ossessed n(Te.s fi>rth uix»n the high- 
way, doomed to earn, witii strenuous 
manual industry, Iht livelihood ; un- 
til, from the winnings of her haiidicruft, 
she is moreover able to make good, 
as far as this was liable to ]>ecinu.iry 
assessment, the tlaiiiage HU.«itained 
under foot of her fiery barb by the 
Fairy realm ; comfort with hamisoine 
presents the rejected suitors ; and un- 
til, thoroughly tame, she yields into 
her softened and o|>ened l)Osoin, now 
rid of its intemperate iumalo.s, an en- 
trance to the once debarred and con- 
temned visitant — 1.s>ve. 

Aa to the way and stylo of tlie 
Fairy opcratiou.H "that carrv out thi.-? 
drift, comparing the Tw o Tales, you 
will see, that omitting, a.H a matter 
that is related merely, not presented, 
that misadventure under the oak-tree 
— there is, in the chamber of Swatt- 
hiJda, but a Fairy delegation ' active, 
wrhilst under the Sun's hill whole £lf- 
dom i.9 in presence ; in that resplen- 
dent hollow, wearing their ov^n lovely 
shapes; within the (lennan castle- 
walls, in a]>t masquerade. There they 
were grave. Hcre< we have already 
said, that they are merry. There 
their office was to feel and to think. 
Here, if there be any trust in appari- 
tions, they drink, and what is more 
critical for an Elfln lip— they eat I 
Lastly, to end the comparisons for 
onr well-bred, well-dressed, and right 
conrtly cavalier, who transacted be- 


♦ To German ears-.-to ssao a bask it— is to bstuse a pbofoial op MABRiiei. 
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tween the Faiiy Queen and the stone* 
mason's daughter, him you shall pre- 
sently see turned into n sort of Elfin 
cupbcarei* or court butler ; not with- 
out fairy grace of person and of mind 
assuredly ; not without a due innate 
sense of the beautiful, as his perfumed 
name (^wketflower) at the outset 
■wanLs you ; and, as the proximity of 
his function to her Majesty's jMJrson 
—for we do not here fall in with any 
thing like mention of a king — would 
suggest, indeiwjmhmtly of the delicately 
responsible part borne by him in the 
action, tlie chief stress of which you 
'will find incumbent upon bis capable 
shoulders. 

Such, ill respect of the subject, is, 
thrice courteoiH and intelligent reader, 
the second piece of art, which we arc 
glad to liave the opportunity of placing 
before you, from onrclcvcr friend Ernst 
AVillkoinm's a])parently right fertile 
easel. The second, ausw(‘ring to the 
first, J.1KE and unlike, you perceive, 
as two companion jiictures should be. 

lint it would be worse than useless 
to tell you that which you have seen 
and that which you will sec, unless, 
from the juxtajiositiou of the two 
fable'*, tliere followed — a moral. They 
have, as wc apprehend, a morsil — i. c. 
one moral, and that a grave one, in 
common between them. 

Hitherto w'o have superficially com- 
pared The FxViries’ Saihj.\tii and 
tlie Fairy Tutor. We now wish to 
develope a profoundcr analogy con- 
necting them. We have compared 
them, as if Esthetic ally ; we would 
now compare them Mythologically 
— for, in our understanding, there lies 
at the very foundation of both talcs 
A Mythologiual Root — ^by wdiom- 
Boever set, whether by Ernst Will- 
komm ^o-day, or by the population of 
the Lusatiau mountains — three) six, 
ten centuries ago ; or, in nnreckoned 
antiquity, by the common Ancestors 
of the believers, who, in still unmea- 
sured antiquity, brought the supersti- 
tion of the Fairies out of central ^ia 
to remote occidental Europe. 

This Root we are bold to think is~ 

** A DEEPLY SEATED ATTRACTION, 
A1JLYING THE FaIRY MiND TO THE 
PURITY AND INTEGRITY OP THE 

Moral Will in the Mind of Man.” 
concerns us T he Fairy '[^tor. 


SwERTFLOWEB wiU beguUe us Into 
believing that the interposition of 
Fairies in our Baroness's domestic 
arrangements, grows up, if one shall 
so hazardouslyspeak, from two seeds, 
each bearing two branches— namely, 
from two wrongs, the one hitting, the 
other striking from, themselves — both 
which wrongs they will avenge and 
AMEND. We take np a strenuous 
theory ; and w« deny — and we defy — 
SwEETFLowTEK. N&y, morc ! Should 
our excellent friend, Ernst Will- 
KOMM, be found taking part, real or 
apparent, with Sweetflower, we 
defy and wc deny Ernst Willkomm. 
For in this mixed case of the Fairy 
wrong, w'e distinguish, first, Injuries 
which shall be retaliated, and, as far 
as may be, compensated; and se- 
condly, a SHREW', who is to be turned 
mto a w'lFE, being previously turned 
out of a shrew. 

We dare to believe that this last- 
mentioned end is the thing uppermost, 
and undermost, and middlemost in 
the mind.of the Fairies ; is, in fact, the 
true and Me sole final cause of all their 
proceedings. 

Or that the moral heart of the poem 
— ^that root in the human breast and 
will, from which eveiy true poem 
springs heavenwai'd — is here the zeal 
of the spirits for morally reforming 
SiranhUda; is, therefore, that deep- 
seated attraction, which, as wo have 
averred, essentially allies the inclina- 
tion of the Fairies to the moral con- 
science in our own kind. 

One end, therefore, grounds the 
whole stoiy, although tw'o and more 
are proposed by Sweefiotcer. It is 
one that satisfies the moral reason in 
man ; for it is no less than to cleanse 
and heal the will, wounded with error, 
of a human creature. That other, 
which he displays, with mock em- 
phasis, of restitution to the down- 
trodden fairyhood, is an exotic, fair 
and slight btt\i, graffed into the stur- 
dier inmgenons ^ck. For let us fix 
but a steady look npon the thing it- 
self, and what is there before us ? a 
wfiun, a trick of the fancy, tickling 
the fancy. We are amused with a 
quaint calamity— a panic of caps and 
cloaks. We langh-^we cann^ htip 
it— as the jfigmy assembly files a 
thousand ways once^grave coun- 
cillors and all-^throwingterrifiedsoxn- 
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crsets— hiding under stones, roots— 
diving into coney-burrows— “ any 
where— any whei’e”— vanishing out 
of harm’s— if not out of tlisniayVs — 
reach. In a tale of the Fairies, tiik 
FANCY rules : — and the interest of such 
a misfortune, definite and not infinite, 
is congenial to the sjurit of the gay 
faculty which ho\ ers over, lives upon 
suifaees, and which fiees abysses ; 
w'hich thence, likewise, in the moral 
sphere, is equal t*) appi-ehending re- 
soiitnient t»f a personal wrmig, and a 
judicial assessnieiit of damages— but 

NOT A DlSINTKltKSTEn MORAL EN1>. 

'What is our conclusion then? plain- 
ly that the dolorous overthrow of the 
•tairy divan is no better than an inven- 
tion— the device of an esthetical arti'-t. 
We hold that Kriist 'Willkonim ha.s 
bestowed upon ns the di'<- 
astrous catastrophe ; that he ha«s done 
this, knowing the obligation which 
liesnpon Fancy within her own cluisen 

domain to aeatr, because there. 

Fancy listens and roads. The adroit 
Fairy delineator must wile i)ver and 
reconcile the most sportive, capricious, 
and self-w’illed spirit of our under- 
standing, to accept a purpose foreign 
. to that spirit s habitual sympathies — 
a purpose solemn and austere — the 

MORAL I'l^Uro.SE OF RESCLINO A SIN- 
EXT.VNtiLED irrMAN SOFL. 

Or, if Ernst Willkomni .shall guar- 
antee to IIS, that the reminiscences of 
hi.s people have furnished him w'ith the 
materials of this tale ; if he is, as we 
must needs hope, who have freely 
dealt w ith you to believe that he is — 
honest : honest both as to the general 
character, and the particular fact.** of 
bis representations — if, in short, the 
Lusatian nigldanders do, sifting by 
the iKinch and the stove, aver and pro- 
test that the said Swauhilda did over- 
tnm both council-board and council- 
lors — then we say, upon this occasion, 
that which wc must all, hundreds of 
times, declare — namely, that Tlte Ge- 
nius of Tradition ia the foremost of 
artists ; and further, that in this In- 
stance an unwiOed fiefUm^ determined 
by a necessity of the human bosom, 
has risen up to mantle seriousness with 
pace, as a free w'oodbinc enclasps with 
her slender-gaiiditig twines, and bc- 
d^k.s with her sweet bright blossoms, 
a towering giant of \he grove. 

" It will perhaps be objected, that the 


moral purity and goodness that are so 
powerhil to draw to themselves the 
regard and care of the spiritual people, 
are wanting in the character of the 
over-lwld Swauhilda. We liavc said 
tliat her faults arc the cai.l to the 
Fairies fur help and reformation : but 
vre may likewi.se gue.'^s that. Virtue 
and I’nith fii-st ivon their love. * It 
must be recollected that the faults 
which are exliipated from the brea'^t 
of oiir heroine, are not such as, in our 
natural understanding of humnuity, 
dishonour or sully, lakeii away, the 
character may .stand clear. It is quite 
p(»ssiblc that tirn gone, there shall he 
left behind a kind, good, atl'oetionate, 
generous, noble mil lire. 

We are free, or, more properly 
s|>eakiiig, we are bound to believe, 
that thus theFairi(‘s left .^wanhilda. 

As fin* Maud, we know — for .‘•he was 
told— that the F:iirie.s loved her for 
herself ere they needed her aid. 1 ! ang- 
iiig JUS it were upon that wondrous 
power to help which dwelt within her 
— her simple gcMwlness— may we nut 
say that the Kairieh discoxer an ex- 
FORt*Ei> attraction, w lien they afier- 
ward.s approaeli the maiih'U tor their 
ow'n .siieeunr ami salxation; as they 
do, a n:rL attraction, when, in the 
pei*son of .Swanhilda, they disinter- 
o.stedly attach them>etve» to refonn- 
iiig u fault for the w'clfare and haf >]'>[- 
ness of her whom it aggrieves ? 

We xx'ill now proceed, as in our 
funner cc»mmunictition, to adduce in- 
stances from other quaruqs, confirm- 
ing the fairy deliueation.s oflered by 
our tale ; or which may tend generally 
to bring out its mythological and lite- 
rary character. 

Two ])oints would suggest them- 
selves to ns in the tale of Fairy 
Tutor, as chiefly provoking compari- 
son . "J'he first is : — The affirmed Pre- 
sidenof of tine Fairies over human iwo- 
rals^ viewed as a Shape of the JnUtest 
which they take in the uprightness 
anil parity of the human will. 

llic second is : — 

The Manner and Style of their ope- 
rations: or, THE Fairy ways. In 
which we chiefiy distinguish— 1, The 
active presence of the Sprites in a hu- 
man habitation. 2, Their masquer- 
ading. 3, Their dispatch of human 
victuals. 4, The lialdlitj of Elfin 
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limbs to human casualties. 5, The The corTOry treatment of this Elfin 
personality of that saucy Pack, our criterion will now compendiously place 
tiny ambassador elf. before the reader, as much illnstration 

We are at once tempted and re- of the two above-given heads as we 
strained by the richness of illustration, dare impose upon him. ^ 
which presents itself under all these The popular Traditions of entire 
heads. The necessity of limitation is, Western Europe variously attest for 
however, imperious. This, and a wish all the kiuds of the Fairies, and for 
for sini])licity, dispose us to throw all some orders of Spirits partaking of 
under one more comprehensive title. the Fairy character, the singularly 

Perhaps the reader has not entirely composed, an^ almost sclf-contradic- 
forgotten that in the remarks intro- tory traits of a peeking implicated and 
ductory to the Fairies' Sabijath, attempered with a shunning; of a 
having launched the question — what shunning with a seeking. The incli- 
is a Fairy? — wc offered him in the ivay nation of our Quest will be to evi- 
of answer, eight elements of the Fairy dences of the seeking. The shunning 
Nature, lias he quite forgotten that will, it need not be doubted, take 
for one of these — it was the third — wc good care of itself, 
represented the Spirit under exainina- The attraction of the Fairy Species 
tiou, as ONE W HICH AT ONCE SEEKS towaids our own is, 

AND SHUNS MANKIND ? 

1. Recognised — in their cexerd’ DEsifiNATioxs. 

2. Apparent — in their coon NKUHinoniiiooD with ns. 

3. In their frequenting and ustarmshing TnEMSELVE.s in the places 
of our habitual occnjtaney and re>ort. 

4. In their callintj or c'aruying i’s into the places of their Occupancy 
and Resort ; w hether to return hither^ or to remain there. 

b. Rv their alighting upon the path, worn already with some blithe 
or some w'cary 8te]>s, ok a lIl^^f.\N destiny ; — us friendly, or as unfriendly 
Genii. 

We collect the proofs : and — 

1. Of their Generic Appellatives, a Word I 

•a 

One is tempted to say that The — The Famifyy The Blessing of their 
Nations, as if conscious of the kindly Mothers., The Dear Ladies; in the old 
disposition inhering in the. spiritual Norse, and to this day in the Faroe 
existences toward ourselves, have islands, IJuldufofk ( The Gracious 
simultaneously agreed in coiifemug People ;) iu Norw ay, Huldre ; * and, 
upon them titles of endearment and in confoimity with these denomina- 
affectiou. The brothers Grimm w rite tions, discover a striving to be in the 
— “ In Scotland they [The Fairies] proximity of men, and to keep up a 
are called The Good l*eopIe, Good good understanding with them." t 
NeighbourSy Men of Peace; in Wales 

2. This Gooi> Neighbourhood, to which these last words jicint, is inter- 
estingly depicted by the Traditions. 

In Scotland and Germany the Fairies Grimm, “ by the tradition, agreeably 
plant their habitation adjoining that to w hich the family of the Fairies or- 
of man — “ under the threshold " — and dered itself entirely after the 
in such attached Fairies an alliance is Human to which it belonged ; and 
unfolded with us of a most extraor- of which it was as if a copy. 
dinary kind. “ The closest connexion" These domestic Fairies kept t/teir mar^ 
(id esty of the Fairy species with our riages upon the same dag as the Hu- 
own) “is expressed," say the Brothers man Beings ; tfteir children were bom 

* May we for Huldbb read Hvldbf.foi.e ; and uuderstaBd the foUomng, or 
the Folk of Holdbb ? lluldre means the Gracious Lady : she is a sort cf Danish 
and Norwegian Fairy-Queem— See Gbimm’b German Mgthologg, p. First 
edition. 

t The Brothers Gbivm : Jtaroduetion to the Irish Fairy Tedes^ * 
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Vfoniihtamdaiy; KaAupmthe sam 

aaurUiejf mdkd for dmr dead." * 

^0 artlessly sweet bi’oathings of 
ElfinTablOyfrom the Helvetian Dales, f 
lately revived to your fancy tlip sin- 
less-blissful years, when gods with 
men set feljowing steps upon one and 
the same fragrant and unpolluted 


of Upper Lumtia. [July, 

swardy until transgression, exiling 
those to their own celestial abodes, 
left these lonely— a nearer, dearer, 
i}AiiDARL\N Golden Age — wherein 
the kindly Dwaif nation stand repre- 
senting the gi^at deities of Olympus. 

The healthful pure air fans restora- 
tion again to us. We lay before you — 


GERMAN 1 

1 

No. cxLix. The Lhearfs Feet. 

“ In old times the men dwelt in the 
valley, and round about them, in 
caves and clefts of the rock, the 
Dwarfs, in amity ami good nei{fht>our- 
hood with the people, for whom they 
performed by night many a hoa^y 
labour. When the country folk, 
betimes in the morning, came M'iili 
wains and implements, and w ondcrod 
that all was ready done, the Dwarfs 
were hiding in the blushes, and laughed 
out loud. Frequently the fieasants 
were angry when they saw their yet 
hardly ripe coni lying reaped upon 
the field; but when presently after 
hail and storm came on, and they 
could w'ell know that probably not a 
stalk should have c-scaju'd perishing, 
they were then lieartily thankful ;to 
the* provident Dwarfs. At last, how- 
ever, the inhabitants, by their sin, 
fooled away the grace and favour of 
the Dwarfs. These fled, and since 
then has no eye ever again behold 
them. The cause was this following:— 
A herdsman had upon the mountain an 
excellent cherry-tree. One snininer, 
as the fruit grew' ripe, it Inifeli that the 
tree was, for three following nights, 
picked, and the fruit carried, and fair- 
ly spread out in the loft, in which the 
herdsman had use to keep his cherries. 
Tbe people said in the village, that 
doth no one other than the honest 
dwarflings— they come tripping along 
by night, in long mantles, with covered 
feet, softly as binis, and perform dili- 
gently for men the w'ork of the day. 
Already often have* they been privily 
watched, tmt one may not interrupt 
them, only let them come and at 
their listing. By such speeches was 


UU>ITIO.N>. 

the herdsman made curious, and would 
fain have wist wherefore the Dwarfs 
hid so carefully their feet, and whe- 
ther these were otherwise shapen than 
meirs feet. AVhen, therefore, the 
next yt^ar, summer again came, and 
the season that the Dwarfs did ^tealth- 
ily ])liick the cherries, and bi'ar them 
into the garner, the herdsman took a 
sackful of a.<hcs, which he strewed 
round about the tree. The next 
moniing, w ith daybreak, he hied to 
the spot ; the tree was regnlarly got- 
ten, and ho saw beneath in the ashes 
the print of many gf c.se’s feet. There- 
at the InTdsmaii fell a-langhing, and 
made game, that the mystery of the 
D'varfs w as bew rayed ; lint these pre- 
sently after brake down and laid waste 
their hou>es, and fled deeper away 
into tlieir mountain, lliey harbour 
ill-will tow'ard men, and* withhold 
from them their help. That herdsman 
which had betrayed theDwarfs turned 
sickly and half-witted, and so con- 
tiuned until his dying dayl” 

There! Plucked amidst the lap of 
the Alpb from its own hardily-nursed 
wild-brier, by the same tendcrly-diii- 
gent b:ind{ that brought home to ns 
those other half-dis(;lQsed twin-buds 
of Helvetian tradition, yon behold a 
third, like pure, more expanded blos- 
som. Tw ine the three, young poet ! 
into one soft-hped and ** odorous 
chaplet,” ready and meet for binding 
the smooth clear forehead of a Swiss 
^[aud! — or fix it amidst the silken 
curls of thine own dove-eyed, inno- 
cent, natnre-lo^'ing — Ellen or Mar- 
garet. 

These old-young things— bequests, 
as they look to b^from the loving, 


* The Brothers Grimm : Infrodvetion to the Jritth Faky Tales. 
t See The Dtoarji upon the Itfufie- Tree, and The Dwarfs upon ths Crag^ 
&ime, in the former paper. |k 

^ t Of Professor Wi^s. « 
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singing childhood of the earth, may 
lawfully make children, lovers, and 
songsters of tis all ; and will, if are 
fond^ and hearken to thorn. 

In that same ** hallowed and gra- 
cious time,” lying yon-side our chro- 
nologies, 

« WTien the world and love were young. 
And truth on every shepherd's 
tongue,** * 

the men and the Dwarfs had unbroken 
intercourse of horroicijng and lending. 
Many traditions touch the matter. 
Here is one resting upon it. 

No. ci.iv. The Divarfs near Darde-^ 
sheim. 

“Dardesheim is a little town be- 
twixt Halberstadt and Brunsw^irk. 
Close to the north-east side, a sjwing 
of the clearest water flows, which is 
called the Sraansborn,* and wells from 
a hill wherein formerly the Dwarfs 
dwelled. AVlien the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the place needed a* holiday 
dress, or any rare uteii«il for a mar- 
riage, they betook them to this 
Dwarf’s Hill, knocked thrice, and 
with a well audible voice, told their 
occasion, adding— 

' Early a-morrow, ere sun-light, 

At the hill's door, lieth all aright.* 

The Dwarfs held themselves for w'cll 
rc<)iiitpd if somewhat of the festival 
meats were set for them by the hill. 
Afterw'ard gradually did bickerings 
iiiteiTiipt the good understanding that 
was betwixt the Dwarfs' nation and 
the countiy folk. At the beginning 
for a short season : but, in the end, 
the Dwarfs deparf^ away ; because 
the flouts and gibes of many boors 
grew intolerable to them, as likewise 
their ingratitude for j^dnesses done. 


Thenceforth none seeth or heareth 
any Dwarfs more.” 

In Auvergne^ Miss Costello has just 
now learned, how the men and the 
Fairies anciently lived upon the friend- 
liest footing, nigh one another : how 
the knowledge and commodious use of 
the Healing, Springs was owed by the 
former to these Good Neighbours: 
how, of yore, th« powerful sprites, by 
rending athwart a huge rocky mound, 
opened an innocuous chaimd for (he 
fDrrcnf, which used with its overflow to 
lay desolate arable ground and pastu- 
rage ; how they w’ere looked upon as 
being, in a general sense, the protectors 
against harm of the coiintrj^ : and, in 
fine, how the two orders of neigh- 
bonrs lived in long and happy com- 
munion of kind offices with one an- 
other; until, upon one nnfortunate 
day, the ill-rcnowned freebooter, Ay- 
merigot Marcel, with his ruffianly 
men-at-arms, having approached, by 
stealth, from his near-lying hold, 
stormed the romantically seated rock- 
mansion of the bountiful pigmies: 
w’ho, scared, and in anger, forsook 
the land. Ever since the foul outrage, 
only a straggler may, now’ and then, 
be^een at a distance. 

Tims, too, tlic late Brillat-Savarin, 
from a sprightly, acute, brilliant 
Belles-lctteriste, turned, for an hour, 
honest antiquary, lets us know how, 
upon the southern bank of the Rhone, 
flowing out from Switzerland, in the 
naiTowly-bounded and, wdicn he first 
quitted it, yet hidden valley of his 
birth The Fairies— eldeVly, not 
beautiful, but benevolent unmarried 
ladies — kept, w^hilo time was, open 
school in the Grotto, which was 
their habitation, for the young girls 
of the vicinity, whom they taught — 
Sew'ino. 


. We go on to exemplifying— Elfin Frequeniedion of and Settlement with, 

Man. 

The Fairies are drawn into the or in open Market.' They steal from 
ouses and to the haunts of men Ify oven and field. They go through a 
iianifold occasions and impulses, house, blessing the rooms, the mar- 
They halt on a journey. They cele- riage-bed— and stand beside the un- 
Tate marriages. They use the imple- conscious cradle. They give dreams, 
lents of handicraft. They purchase They take part in the evening mirth. 
,t the Tavern— from the Shambles, They pray in the churches. They 


*1^ For Lssbmansbobn, Lbb8iiakm*8 Well. 
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seem to work in the mines. Drawn viceable hobgoblin Axes himself, like a 
bv magical constraint into the garden, cat, in the house— once and for ever, 
they invite thevnsclvos within doors. We present traditions for illustrat- 
Thcy dance in the chiii'chyard. * ipg some of these points, as they offer 
They make themselves the wives and themselves to us. 
the paramours of men ; or the ser- 


Thev Halt ow a Jourkbt. 


No. XXXV. The Count of Iloia. 

“ There did aj^pcar once to a count 
of lloia, a little mauling in the night, 
aiii us the count vrstA alarmed, said 
to him he should have no fear: he 
had a word to sue unto him. and beg- 
ged that he should not be denied. 
The count answered, if it were a thing 
pos'*iblc to do, and should be never 
burtiien<»oTne to him iiud hut, he will 
gladly do it. The mauling said — 
‘ There be some that ilesirc to come 
to thee this ensuing night, into thy 
housi*. and to make tlieir ^topping. 
"Wouldst thou long l(Mid them kit- 
chen and hall, and bid thy domestics 
that they go to bed, and none look 
after their ways and works, neither 
any know thereof, save only thou ? 
They will show' them, therefore, 
grateful. Thou and thy line sliall 
have cause of J(»y, and in the very 
least niatrer shall none hurt hap|>eii 
unto the<\ neith(*r to any that belong 
to tlii'c.’ Wheveimto the count as.Hent- 
ed. Accordingly, upon the following 
night, thej' came like a cavalcade, 
marching over the drawbridge to the 
house; one and nil— tiny folk, such 
as they use to dc.scribe the hill man- 


lings. Tlioy cooked in the kitchen, 
fell too, and r&sted, and nothing seem- 
ed otherwise than as if a great 
were in preparing. Thenml’ltT, nigh 
unto morn, lus they w'ill again depait, 
conies the little inanliug a second time 
to the count, and after conning him 
thanks, handed him a atrord, a mfu- 
mand*:r rlothy and a flohh n nV/, in 
winch was a rkd lion set above — 
advertising him, withal, that he and 
his posterity shall well keej* these 
three pieces, and so long a** they had 
them all together, slioidd it go with 
fair accordance and well in the C(»unty ; 
but 80 soon as they shall be juirled 
from one another, shall it be a sign 
that nothing good impendeth f(U‘ the 
county. Accordingly, the red linn 
ever after, wlien any of the stem is 
near the jxihit of dying, hath Iwen 
seen to wax w’an. 

llowwK'ver, at the time that Count 
Job and his hnithcrn w’ere minors, 
and Francis of Ualle governor in iho 
country, two of the pieces— viz., the 
Sw'ord and the Satamander Ch>th, 
were taken away ; but the Ring re- 
mained with the lordship unto an end. 
Whither it afterwards went is not 
known.” 


Tubt hold a Weddino. 

No. x-xxT. Tlte SmaQ Peoples and came leaping down upon the 
Wedding Feast. smooth floor, l^ke peas tumbled out 

u|K)a the thrcshing-flfior. The old 
“ The small people of the Dnlcu- Connt, w ho slept in the high canopy 
berg in Saxony would once hold a bed in the Hall, awoke, and marvelled 
marriage, and for this purpose slipped at the numbei- of tiuy coiupauions ; 
in, in the night, through the keyhole ^ne of whom, in the garb of a herald, 
and the window-chinks into the Hall, now approached him, and in well-set 


* ** Part fenced by man, part by the ragged steep 
Tliat curbs a nmming brook, a Gbavb-tabd lies; 

The hare 8 best couching-place for fearless sleep ! 

Where moonlit Fats, seen by eredulous eyes, 

Estbb, m dabcb!” 

WoBotwofTB^Soanet upon an iBAirnoatD Cemetery, 
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hrasc, coartoonsly prayed him to 
ear part in their festivity. * Yet 
one thiiiff/ he added, ‘ we beg of 
you. Ye shall alone be present ; none 
of your court shall be bold to gaze 
upon our mirth — yea, not so much as 
with a glance.’ The old Count an- 
swered j)lensantly — ‘ Since ye have 
once for all waked me up, J will e’en 
make one among yon.’ Hereupon 
w^as a little wifikin led up to him, little 
torch-bearers took their station, and 
a music of cricke.ts stnick up. The 
Count had much ado to save losing 
liis little partner in the dance ; slic 
capered about so nimbly, and ended 
with whirling him round and round, 
until hardly might he have liis breath 
again. But, in the midst of the jocund 
measure, ail stood suddenly still ; the 
music ceased, ami the wlicde throng 
hurried to the cracks in the doors, 
mouse-holes, and hiding-places of all 
sorts. The newly-married couple only, 

Tiiet join the 

Ko. xxxix. The Hill- Maiding at the 
Dance, 

“ Old folks veritably declared, that 
some years ago, at Glass, in Dorf, an 
hour from the ^Vnndcrberg, and an 
hour from the town of Salzburg, a 
wedding was kept, to which, towards 
evenijig, a IJill-Mauling came out of 
the Wiiudorberg. He exhorted all 
the guests to be in honour, glecsome, 
and ineiTv, and requOvStod leave to 
join the dancers, which was not re- 
fused him. He danced accordingly, 
with modest maidens, one and an- 
other; evermore, three dances with 
each, and that with a singular fcat- 
ness ; insomuch that the wedding 
guests looked on with admiration and 
pleasure. The dance- over, he made 
his thanks, and bestowed upon either 
of the young married people three 
piecej» of money that were of an un- 
knonm coinage; whereof each was 
held to be worth four kreuzers ; and 
therewithal admonished them to dweU 
in peace and concord^ live Chtistianlg^ 
and piously walking^ to bring up their 
ediUdren m aU goodness. These coins 
they should put amongst their money, 
and constantly remember him — so 
should they seldom fail into hardship. 
But they must not therewithal grow 


tho heralds, and the dancers, looked 
upward towards an orifice that was 
in tho hall ceiling, and there descried 
tho visage of the old Countess, who 
was curiously prying down upon the 
mirthful doings. Herewith they made 
their obeisance to the Count ; and the 
same which had bidden him, again 
stepping forward, thanked him for 
his hospitality. ‘ Bat,’ continued 
he, * because otfr pleasure and our 
wedding hath been in such sort inter- 
niptcd, that yet another eye of man 
hath looked thereon, henceforward 
shall your house number never more 
than seven Enlenbcrg'^.’ Thereupon, 
they pressed fast forth, one upon an- 
other. Presently all was quiet, and 
the old Count once again alone in the 
dark Hall. The curse hath come true 
to this hour, so as ever one of the six 
living knights of Eulenberg hath died 
ere the seventh was boni.” 


EIvenino Mirth. 

arrogant^ hut^ of their superfluity,^ sue- 
cour their neighbours, 

“ This Hill-Manling stayed with them 
into the night, and took of every one 
to drink and to cat what they proffer- 
ed ; blit from every one only a little, 
lie then paid his courtesy, arid desired 
that one of the w’edding guests might 
take him over the river Salzbach 
toward the mountain. Xow', there 
w'as at the mamage a boatman, by 
name John Standi, who w as presently 
ready, and they w’^ent down together 
to the ferry. During the passage, the 
ferryman asked bis meed. The Hill- 
Manling tendered him, in all humili- 
ty, three pennies. The waterman 
scorned at such mean hii-c ; but the 
Mauling gave liim for answer — * He 
must not vex himself, but safely store 
up the three pennies; for, so doing, 
he should never ^suffer default of ms 
having— if ofdyhedid restrain preswnp- 
tuousness—nt the same time be gave 
the boatman a little pebble, say- 
ing the words-?* If thou shalt hang 
this about thy neck, thou shalt not 
possibly perish in tho water.’ Which 
was proved in that same year. Final- 
he persuaded him to a godly and 
humble manner oflfe^ and went swift- 
ly away.” • 
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No. cccvi. The Three Maidens from 
the Meie. 

“ At Epfenbach, nigh Sinzheim, 
within men’s memory, three won- 
dronsly beautiful damsels, attired in 
white, visited, with every evening, the 
village spinning-rooiB. They brought 
along with them ever new songs and 
times, and new pretty tales and 
games. Moreover, their distaffs and 
spindles had something peculiar, and 
no spinster might so finely and nim- 
bly spin the thread. But upon the 
stroke of eleven, they arose ; packed 
up their' spinning gear, and for no 
prayers might be moved to delay for 
an instant more. None wist whence 
they came, nor whither they went. 
Only they called them, The Maidens 
from the Mere ; or, The Sisters of the 
L^c. The lads were glad to see 
them there, and w'erc taken with love 


of them ; but most of all, the school- 
master’s son. He might never have 
enongh of hearkening and talking to 
them, and nothing grieved him more 
than that every night they went so 
early aw^ay. The thought suddenly 
crossed him, and he set the village 
clock an hour back ; and, in the even- 
ing, with continual talking and sport- 
ing, not a soul perceived the delay of 
the hour. When the clock struck 
elevcn-^but it was properly twelve— 
the three damsels arose, put up their 
distaffs and things, and departed. 
Upon the following morrow, certain 
persons went by the Mere ; thej heard 
a wailing, and saw three bloody spots 
above npon the surface of the water. 
Since that season, the sisters came 
never again to the room. The school- 
master’s son pined, and died shortly 
thereafter.” 


An Elfiv 18 BouNDj IN l^NLAwruL Chainb, to a Human Lover. 


No. LXX. The Bushel^ the Ring^ and 
the Gohkt, • 

“ In the duchy of Lorraine, when 
it belonged, as it long did, to Ger- 
many, the last count of Orgewiler 
ruled betwixt Nanzig and Luenstadt.* 
He had no male heir of his blood, and, 
npon bis deathbed, shored his lands 
amongst his three daughter and sous- 
in-law. Simon of Bestein had mar- 
ried the eldest daughter, the lord of 
Crony the second, and a German 
Bhinegravc the youngest. Beside 
the loTdsnips, he also distributed to 
his heirs three presents ; to the eldest 
daughter a bushel, to the middle 
one a DKixKixG-ctTP, and to the third 
a jewel, which was a rino, with an 
admonitioii that they and their de- 
scendants should carefully hoard up 
these pieces, so should their houses be 
constantly fortunate.” 

The tradition, hoii' the thin^ came 


into the poHHCs.<<ion of the count, the 
Marshal of Bassen8tein,t great-grand- 
son of Simon, does himself relate 
thus : t — 

“The count w'as married: but he 
had beside a secret amour with a roar- 
vcllons beautiful woman, which came 
weekly to him every Monday, into a 
snmmcr-honse in the garden. This 
commerce remain(;d long concealed 
from his wife. When he withdrew 
from her side, he pretended to her, 
that he went, by night, into the 
Forest, to the Stand. 

But when a few years had thus 
passed, the countess took a suspicion, 
and minded to learn the right 
truth. One summer morning early, 
she slipped after him, and came to 
the summer bower. She there saw 
bjgr husband, sleeping in the arms of 
p wondrous fair femue ; bat because 
they both slept so sweetly, she would 
not awaken them ; bnt she took her veil 


* Lunbtillk. 
t Bassompibbbb. 

X Mtnunrea du Mariehal de Bassomfibbbb : Cologne. 1660. Yol. 1. pp. 4-6. 
The Marshal aod in 1646. 
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from her head, and spread it over the 
feet of both, where they lay asleep. 

“ When the beautiful paramour 
^ awoke, and perceived the veil, she gave 
a loud C 17 , began pitifully to wail, and 
said : — 

“ ‘ Henceforwards, my beloved, we 
sec one another never more. Now 
must I tarry at a hundred leagues* 
distance aw'ay, and severed from thee.* 


‘‘Theretvith sheHid leave the count, 
but presented him first with those 
afore-named three gifts for his three 
daughters, which they should never 
let go lh>m them. 

The House of Bassenstein, for long 
years, had a toll, to draw in fruit, 
from the town of Spinal,* whereto 
this Bushel was constantly used.** 


The Household Spirit does Hodbebold Service ie a Mill. 


No. Lxxiii. The Kohold in the Mill. 

“ Two students did once fare afoot 
from Rintcl. They purposed putting 
up for the night in a village ,* but for 
as much as there did a violoiit rain 
fall, and the darkness ^ew upon them, 
so as they might no further forward, 
they wont up to a near-lying mill, 
knocked, and begged a night's quar- 
ters. The miller was, at the first, 
deaf, but yielded, at the last, to their 
instant entreaty, opened the door, and 
brought them iuto a room. They 
were hungry and thirsty both; and 
l)ecause there stood upon a table a 
dish with food, and a mug of beer, 
they bogged the miller for them, being 
both ready and willing to pay; but 
the miller denied them — would not 
give them even a morsel of bread, and 
only the bard bench for their night's 
bed. 

* The meat and the drink,* said 
he, ^ belong to the Household Spirit. 
If ye love your lives, leave them both 
untouched. Bnt else have ye no harm 
to fear. If there chance a little din 
in the night, be ye bnt still and 
sleep.* 

** The two students laid themselves 
down to sleep ; but aiter the space of 
an hour or the like, hunger did assail 
the one so vehemently that he stood 
up and sought after the dish. The 
other, a Master of Arts, warned him 
to leave to the Devil what was the 
Devil*B due; but he answered, 
have a better right than the Devil to 


it* — seated himself at the table, and 
ate to his heart's content, so that 
little was left of the cookery. After 
that, he laid hold of the can, took a 
good Pomeranian pull, and having 
thus somewhat appeased his desire, 
he laid himself again dowm to his 
companion; but when, after a time, 
thirst anew tormented him, he again 
rose up, and pulled a second so hearty 
draught, that he left the Household 
Spirit only the bottoms. After be 
had thus cheered and comforted him- 
self, he lay down and fell asleep. 

All remained quiet on to midnight ; 
but hardly was this well by, when 
the Kobold came banging in with so 
loud coil,t that both sleepers awoke 
in great affright. He bounced a few 
times to and fro about the room, then 
seated himself as if to enjoy his sup- 
per at the table, and they could plainly 
hear how he pulled the dish to hun. 
Immediately he set it, as though in 
ill humour, bard down again, laid hold 
of the can, pressed np the lid, but 
straightway let it clap sharply to 
again. He now fell to his work ; he 
wiped the table, next the legs of the 
table, carefully down, and then swept, 
as with a besom, the fiooiidiligently. 
When this was done, he returned to 
visit once more the di^ and the beer- 
can, if his luck might be any better 
this turn, but qnce more pushed bo^ 
angrily away. Thereupon he pro- 
ce^ed in his labour, came to the 
benches, washed, scoured, rubbed 
them, below and above. When he 


• Epiual* 

t Exactly 80» the hairy tbbbsbivo Goblin of Milton — at goin^ ovJt, again : — 
<< *TU 1 ^ cropful, out o* door be rLiEas." 

He, too, is paid for his work, with 

_ * At# OBiAM-BowL, duly set.** 
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came to the place where the two stu- 
dents lay, he passed them over, and 
worked on beyond their feet. When 
this was done, he began upon the 
bench a second time above their heads; 
and, for the second time likewise, 
passed over the visitants. But the 
third time, w'hcn he came to them, he 
stroked gently the one which had no- 
thing tasted /over the hair and along 
the whole body, wjthout any whit 
hurting him ; but the other he griped 
by the feet, plucked him down from 
the bench, dragged him two or three 
times round the room upon the floor, 
till at the last he M\ him lying, and 
ran l>chind the stove, wlienex; he 
laughed him loudly to scorn. The 
stndciit crawled back to the bench; 
but in a quarter of an hour the Kobold 
begau his work anew*, sweei)ing, clean- 
ing, wiping. The tw'o lay there qnak- 
ing with fear : — the one he felt quite 
softly over, wdicii he came to him ; 
but the other he flung again upon the 
ground, and again broke out. at the 
back of the stove, into a flouting 
horse-laugh. 

** The students now no longer chose 
to lie u]>ou the bench, rose, and set 
up, before the closed and locked door, 
a loud outcrv ; but none took |uiy 
heed to it. ibey were at length re- 
solved to lay them>elves down close 
togetlier upon the flat floor ; but the 
Kobold left them not in ])eacc. He 
began, for the third time, his game : — 
came and lugged the guilty one about, 
laughed, and scofl'ed him. He was 
now fairly mad with rage, drew^ his 
sword, thrust and cut into the conmr 
whence the laugh rang, and chal- 
lenged the Kobold with bravadoes, to 


come on. He then sat down, hia 
w'eapon in his hand, upon the bench, 
to await what should fuither befall ; 
but the noise ceased, and all remaiued 
still. 

“ The miller upbraided them upon 
the moiTow, for that they had not 
conformed thoniselvcs to his admo- 
iiishiiig, neither had left the victuals 
untouched. It w'lis as much as their 
tw'o lives were worth.” 

TiruiiE heads only of the Aitrac- 
Ti(»x, above imputed to the Fairies 
towards our own kind, have been here 
imperfectly brought out ; and already 
the naiTOwness of our limits warns us 
— with a sigh given to the traditions 
crowding iqxrn us fnun all countries, 
and wdiich wc perforce leave unused 
— to bring these preliminary remarks 
to a dost*. 

Stiil, something has been gained for 
illustrating our Talc. The Hill-Mau- 
ling at the dance diligently warns 
against riiioK— the rank iic>ut evil 
which the Fairies will weed out from 
the bosom of our heroine, whilst 
throughout a marked feature of the 

Faiiy ways tiik active I'KE- 

SKNCE or THE sriKirs in a hc man 
haiutation” has forced itself upon 
us, in diverse, and some, perhaps, 
unexpected forms. 

And our fuller examples, com- 
ing to us wholly from the Collection 
of the Two Brothers, and ex])ressiiig 
the habitudt's of various W'loiiTs and 
Elves, may furnish, for conqiarisun 
with Ernst Wplkomm's Uj»per Liisa- 
tiun, an extha Liisatian picture of 
the Teutonic Fairyhood. 


The Faibt Tutor. 


“ In days of yore there lived, alone in 
her castle, a maiden named Sw'an- 
hilda. She was the only child of a 
proud father, lately deceased. Her 
mother she bad lost when she was 
bat a child ; so that the education of 
the daughter bad fallen wholly into 
the bands of the father. 

** During the lifetime even of the old 
knight, many snitors had offered them- 
selves for Swanhiida ; but she seemed 
to be insensible to«eyery tender emo- 
tion, and dismisBed with disdainful 


liaiightiness the whole body of ivoocrs. 
Meanwhile she hunted the stag and 
the boar, and performed sqiure/s ser- 
vice for her gradually declining parent. 
This manner of life was so entirely to 
the taste of the maiden, notwithstand- 
ing that in delicacy of frame, and in be- 
w'itchinggraccfulncssof figure, she gave 
place to none of her sex, that when at 
length her father died, she took upon 
herself the management of the castle, 
and lived aloof in pride and independ- 
ence, in the veryfoi^ioii of an Amaaon. 
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Maugre the many refusals which 
Swauhilda had already distributed on 
every side, there still Hocked to her 
loviijg knights, eager to wed; but, 
like their predecessors, they were all 
sent drooping home again. The young 
nobility could at last bear this treat- 
ment no longer ; and the}', one and 
all, resolved either to constrain the 
supercilious damsel to wedlock, or to 
make her smart for a refusal. An 
embassy was dispatched, charged wdth 
notityiiig this resolution to the mis- 
tress of the castle. SSwauhilda heard 
the speakers quietly to the cud ; but 
her answer was tuned as before, or 
indeed rang harsher and more oH’en- 
si\e than ever. Tuniing her back 
upon the embassy, she left them to 
dc'part, scorned and iishamcd. 

“Ill the night following the day upon 
which this happened, Swunhilda was 
disturbed out of her sleeji by a noise 
w Inch seemed to her to ascend from 
her cliumber tloor ; but let her strain 
lier ey(‘S as she might, she could fur a 
long w Idle dusceni notliing. At length 
she obser^'ed, in the middle of the 
room, a vStra}iiig sparkle of light, that 
tluxMv itself over and over like a 
tumbler, titleriiig, at the same time, 
like, a human being. Sw'anhilda for a 
w bile, kept herjiclf quiet ; but as the 
In mill OILS antic ceased not iiractising 
his harlequinade, she peevishly ex- 
claimed — ‘ What butfoou is carrying 
on his fooleries horeV I desire to he 
left in peace.’ The light vanished in- 
stantly, and Swauhilda already had 
congratulated herself upon gaiuiug her 
point, when suddenly a loud sbiilly 
sound was heai'd — the floor of the 
apartment gave w'ay, and from the 
gap there arose a table set out with 
the choicest viands. It rested upon a 
lucid body of ah', upon which the tiny 
attendants skipjicd with great agUity 
to and fro, waiting upon seated guests. 
At first ^'aiihilda was so amazed 
that her breath forsook her ; but be- 
commg by degrees somewhat collect- 
ed, slie observed, to her extreme asto- 
nishment, that an effigy of herself sat 
at the strange table, in the midst of 
the numerous train of suitors, whom 
she had so haughtily dismissed. The 
attendants pi'esented to the young 
knights the daintiest dishes, the sa- 
vour of which came swebtly-smeUiug 
enough to the nostrils of the proud 


damsel. As often, however, as the 
knights were helped to meat and 
drink, the flgnrc of SwanhUda at the 
board was presented by an ill-favour- 
ed Dwarf, who stood as her seiwaiit 
behind her, with an empty basket, 
whereat the snitors broke out into 
wild laughter. She also soon became 
aware, that as many courses were 
served up to the guests as she liad 
heretofore dispensed refusals, and the 
amount of these was ccitainly not 
small. 

“ Swanhilda, weary of the absurd 
phantasmagoria, w'as going to speak 
again ; but to her horror she discover- 
ed that the power of speech had left 
her. She had for some time been 
Struck with a kind of whispering and 
tittering about her. In order to make 
out whence this proceeded, she leaned 
out of her bed, and, peering between 
the silk curtains, perceived two smart 
diminutive cupbearers, in garments 
of blue, with green aprons, and small 
yellow caps. She had scarcely got 
sight of the little gentlemen wlieii 
their whis)>cring took the character of 
audible words ; and the dumb Swaii- 
hilda was enabled to overhear the fol- 
lowing discourse : 

‘ But, I pri’thce, tell me, Sweet- 
flower, how thi.s sliow shall eudv* 
said one of the two cupbearers, — 
* thou art, we know', the confidant of 
our queen, and, certes, canst disclose 
to me somewliat of her plans ’’ 

“ ‘ That can I, my sinall-witted 
Monsieur Silvei*fiue,’ answered Sweet- 
flower. ‘ Know, therefore, that this 
sweet and lovely to behold brute of a 
girl, is now beginning to sufler the 
castigation duQ to her innumerable of- 
fences. Swanhilda has sLiiiied agamst 
all maidenly modesty, has borne her- 
self proud and overbearing towaiils 
honourable gentlemen, and, besides, 
has most seriously ofiended our queen.’ 

“ ‘ How so \ ’ enquired Silverfine. 

“ * By storming on her Barbaiy 
steed, like the devil himself, through 
the thick of our States’* Assembly, 
pounding the aims and legs of 1 don’t 
knowfliow many of our sapient repre- 
sentatives. What makes the matter 
worse is, that this happened at the 
veiy opening of the diet, and whilst 
the grand prelusive symphony of the 
whole hidden peoplg was in full burst. 
We were sitting by hundreds of thou- 
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ssmds vpoi^ IdadeSy stalks, and leaves; 
some of ns still actively busied ar- 
ranging comfortable seats for the older 
people in the blue harebells. For this 
We had stripped the skins of sixty 
thonsandred field spiders, and wrought 
ihem into canopies and hangings. 
All our talented peribrmers had tuned 
their iiistnimcnts, scraped, fiiited, 

, twanged, jingled, and shanmed to 
ilieir hearts’ content, and had resined 
their fiddlesticks upon the freshest of 
dew'drops. All at once, tearing out 
of the wood, with your leave, or with- 
out your leave, comes this monster of 
a gu'l, plump upon upper house and 
lower house together. Ah, lack-a- 
daisy ! w'Uat a massacre it was ! Tlic 
first hoof struck a thousand of our 
prime orators dead upon the spot, 
the othei* three hoofs scattered the 
Imperial diet in all directions, and, 
what is worse than all, tore to pieces 
a multitude of our exquisite caps. 
Our queen was almost frantic at the 
breach of the peace — she stamiKid with 
her foot, and cried out, “ Ligut- 
KTSG ! ” and w hat that means we all 
pretty wx*li know\ Just at this time, 
too, she nxeived information of the 
maiden’s arrogant behaviour towards 
her suitors, and on the instant she^de- 
termined to put tlic .sinner to her 
prayers. We began by devouring 
eveiy thing clean up, giving her the 
pleasure of looking on.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Silly, absurd creatures !’ t/iuu^ht 
Swanhilda, as the little butler ad- 
vanced to the table to pnt on some 
fresh wine. During his absences .she 
had time to note how perhaps a dozen 
other Fairies drew up through the floor 
whole pailfuls of wdne and smoking 
meats, which were conveyed immedi- 
ately to the tabic, and there consumed 
aa if by the w-ind. She was heartily 
longing for the day to dawn, that the 
son might dissipate her dream, when 
the sprightly little speaker came to his 
place again. 

“ * Now we can gossip a little 
longer,'' paad Sweetflower. ‘ My 
^ gnests ore provided for, and betw een 
this and coek-crow<:-when houfe and 
tidbr will be emptied— there’s some 

^ Swanhilda nttored (meniattv) a 
' prodigionsimpTecation,a]id tamed her- 
self so violently in fhebed, that the little 
l^tlemen word absolutely terrified. 


“ ‘ I verily believe we are going to 
have an earthquake!’ said Silverfine. 

** ‘ No such thing! * answered Sweet- 
flower. ‘ "J'he amiable young lady in 
bed there has seen the sport f>erhaps, 
and is very likely not altogether 
pleased with it.’ 

“ ‘ Don't you think she would speak, 
if she saw all this wastefulness going 
on?’ asked Silverfnic. 

“‘Yes, if she could!’ chuckled 
Sweetflower. ‘ But onr queen has 
been cruel enough to strike her dumb, 
w'hilst she looks upon this heartbreak- 
ing spectacle. If she once wakes, .she 
won’t be troubled again wdth sleep 
before cock-crow.’ 

“‘A pretty business!' thought 
Swanhilda, once more tossing herself 
passionately about in her bed. 

“‘Quite right!’ said Sweetflower 
triumphantly. ‘ The imp of a girl 
has w'aked up.’ 

“ ‘ Insolent wretches !’ said Swan- 
hilda (intenially.) ‘ Brute and imp 
to me ! Dh, if 1 could only «peuk ! ’ 

“ ‘ Why, tlic whole fnn of the thing 
is.' said Sweetflower, almost bursting 
with laughter, ‘just that that wisli 
won’t be gratified. Docs the fool of 
a w'omiin think that she is to tiwnqile 
down onr orche.stra with impunity, to 
put our States’ Assembly to flight, and 
to crush our very selves into a jelly!’ 

“ ‘ And the unbidden gnests divine 
my very tlioughts ! ’ thmight Sw au- 
hilda. * rpon my life, it looks as if 
a spice of omniscience had n^ally 
crept under their caps ! ’ 

“‘Why, of course!’ answered 
Sweetflower. 

“ ‘ Then will I think no more ! ’ rc- 
eohed Swanhilda. 

“ * And there, my pmdent damsel, 
you show a good discretion,’ retamed 
Sweetflower, saluting her with an 
ironical bow. 

“ ‘ How will it be, then, with our 
caps?’ enquired Silverfine. ‘ Are 
they to be repaired?’ 

“ * Oh, certainly,’ retamed Sweet- 
flower ; ‘ and that will cost our Ama- 
zon here more than all. Indeed, 
conditions of*lier puidshment are, to 
make good the caps, to pledge her 
troth to one of her deEg^ised suitors, 
to compensate the rest with magnifi- 
cent gifts, and, for the future, never 
to mount hunter more, but to amble 
np<m a gentle as alady sboiild. 
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Andf tOl all this is done, am I to haVe 
the teaching of her.’ 

“ ‘ Pretty conditions truly! ’ thought 
Svranliilda. ^ 1 would rather die than 
keep them.’ 

“ ‘ Just as yon please, most worthy 
madam,’ answered Sweetflower; ‘but 
you’ll think better of it yet, iKirhap-s.’ 

“ ‘ It will fall heavy enough upon 
her,’ said Silvcrline, * seeing that we 
have it in command to seize upon all 
the lady’s treasures.’ 

“* Capital, capital !’ shouted Sweet- 
flower. * That’s peppering the pun- 
ishment truly! Tor now must this 
haughty man-hating creature go alK)at 
begging, catching and carr^'ing fish 
to “market, and submitting lierself 
to the sconi and laughter of all her 
former lovers, till her trade makes her 
rich again. Nothing but luck iu 
fishing w'ill our queen vouchsafe the 
audacious madam. I’hree years arc 
allowed her. But, in the interim, she 
must starve and famish like a w’hite 
mouse* learning to danee.’ 

At this inuinent a monstrous burst 
of laughter roared from the table. The 
guests sang aloud — 

* T1i(‘ last flagon wo end, 

S^^anhihla shall mend ; 

Huzza, knights, and drink 
To the last dollar’s chink!* 

“ As the song ceased, the table de- 
fc ended, the floor closed up, and still- 
ness was in the room again, as when 
the lady had first retired to her couch. 
I’hc cock crew, and Swanhilda fell 
into a dee]) sleep. 

“ When it left her, the sun already 
shone high and bright, and played on 
her silkeu bt^d-curtains. She rubbed 
her eyes, and seeing every thing about 
her in its usual state, she concluded 
that what had happened was nothing 
worse than a feverish dream. She now 
arose, began dressing herself, and 
would have allayed her waking thirst, 
but she could find neither glass nor 
water-pitcher. She called angrily to 
her waiting-woman. 

“ ‘ How come yon to forget water, 
blockhead?’ she exclaimed; * get 
some quickly, and then-^Breakfast T 

“ The attendant departed, shaking 
her head; for she knew well enough 
that every thing had been put in or- 
der as usual on the evening before. 
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She veiy quickly returned, frightened 
out of her wits, and hardly able to 
speak. 

“ ‘ Oh my lady 1 my lady ! my la- 
dy 1* she stammered out. 

“ ‘ Well, where is the water? ’ 

“ ‘ Gone ! all drained and dried up I 
Tub, brook, well — all empty and dry! * 

“ ‘ Is it possible ?’ said Swanhilda. 

‘ Your eyes have surely deceived you ! 
But never mind — bring up my break- 
fast. A ham two Pomeranian 
geese-broasts.’ 

“‘Alack! gracious lady!’ answered ^ 
the girl, sobbing, ‘ every, thing in the 
house is gone too ! The wine-casks lie 
ill pieces on the cellar floor ; the stalls 
arc empty; your favourite horse is 
awa}’-— hay and corn rotted through. 

It is shocking ! ’ 

‘•Swanhilda dismissed her, and broke 
out at first into words wild and vehe- 
ment. She checked them ; but tears 
of disappointment and bitter rage 
forced their way in spite of her. A 
visit to her cellar, store-rooms, and 
granaries, convinced her of the hor- 
rible transformation which a night 
had effected in every thing that be- 
longed to her. She found nothing 
every where but mould and sickly- 
su^elling mildew; and was too soon 
aw'arc tliat the hideous images of the 
night were nothing less than frightful 
realities. Her hardened heart stood 
proof ; and since the whole region for 
leagues round vras turned into a 
blighted brown heath, she at once 
resolved to die of hunger. Ere noon 
her few servants had deserted the 
castle, and Swanhilda herself hungered 
till her bowels growled again. 

“ Tliis laudable self-castigation she 
persevered in for three days long, when 
licrbnnger had increased to such a pitch 
that she could no longer remain quiet 
In the castle. In a state of half con- 
sciousness, she staggered down to the 
lake, known f^r and wide by the name 
of the Castle mere. Here, on the glassy 
surface, basked tlie liveliest fishes. 
Swanhilda for a while ‘^watched in 
silence the disport of the hapj;^ crea;*. ^ 
tnrefi, then snatched up a hazel waad T 
lying at her feet, round the ^efld of * 
wbi^ a worm had coiled, ai]'d,J'liM ' 
maodened by the joyonce o^thlS 
tribe, struck with it Into Qii water.' 
A greedy fish snapped at tbe^switdL 
The fami^ing S’^mihilda rlntobed 
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hungcrlngly at it, but found in; hot 
hand a piece of offensive ^niod, and 
nothing more ; 'whilst arornid, from 
every' eide, (here rang such » clatter 
of commingled mockei-y and langntert 
that Swinhild.'i vented IfcrrFblo Jfli- 
' precation^ and shed once nioi*o — a 
, aoordiingtea#-. 

Oh ! wc.shall soon haVe you tame 
leiiough! ' said a voice straight before 
Tier, and she recogni^d it at once for 
,the speaker of that niiseirable night. 
Looking about her, slie i>erci?ivM a 
moss-rose that luxuriated upon 'the 
rock. In one of the expanded buds 
sat a little kicking fellow, with green 
apron, sky-blue vest, and yellow' bon- 
net. lie was laughing right into tlte 
face of the angry miss; and, (puifling 
oif one little tluwer-cup after another, 
tilled them bravely again, and jingled 
with his tiny bunch of keya, a.s if he 
had been giind butler to the universe. 

“ ‘A flavour like a nosegay !’ siiid 
the malicious rogue. * Wilt hob-nob 
with me, maiden/ What do you say? 
Are w’e adepts at sacking a house V 
Tw'ill give thee trouble to till thy cel- 
lars again as wo found them. Take 
heai't, girl. If you will come to, and 
take kindly to your aiiglhig, and do 
tho thing thata haiidsonio by your 
wooers, you shall have au eatable din- 
ner yet up at the castle.’ 

“ * lufliinous pigmy!’ exclaimed 
Swaiihilda, lashing with her rod, as 
she spoke, at the little rose. The 
small buffetecr meanwhile had leaped 
down, and. In the tuniiug of a hand, 
had pci'chcd himself upon tho lady’s 
nosci where he drummed an animat- 
ing march with his lieels. 

** ‘ Thy no.9e, I do protest, is excel- 
lently soft, thou wicked witch!’ said 
the rascal. ‘ If thou wilt now* tiy 
thy hand at fishing for the town mar- 
ket, thou shall be eutertaioed the 
while with the finest band of tnu.sic in 
the world. lie good and pretty, ami 
take np^thy angling-rod. Tnim{)cts 
and drums, flutes and clarinets, shall 
all strike up together.’ 

“ Swanhilda tried hard to shako the 
jocular tormentor off, but he kept his 
place on the bridge as if he had grow n 
to it. She made a snatch at liim, md 
he bit her finger. 

‘ llark’e, my damsel !’ quoth 
Sweetflowor ; ‘ if ycpi are so numan- 
nerly, ’tis time for a lesson. You 


smarted too little when you were a 
young one. We must make all tliat 
good now and forthwith he settled 
him^tf properly upon her nose, dang^ 
liiig a leg on either side, like a cava- 
lier ill saddle. ‘ Come, my pretty, 
be industrious,’ continued he ; ‘ get 
to work, and follow good counsel.’ 
And then he. whistled a blithe, and 
gamesome tunc. 

“ Swanhilda, not heedlessly to pro- 
long her owm vexation, dipped the 
riKl into the w'ater, and immediately 
saw another gleaming fish wriggling 
at its Olid. A basket, delicately w oven 
of flowers, stood beside her, half tilled 
wirii clear water. The lish droi)j)ed 
into it of themselves. The, wee com- 
panion k^at mcaiiw Idle with ids feet 
upon the wings of the lady’s none, 
jilayed tt‘ii or more at 

once, and extemporized a light ram- 
bling rhyme, wTnu't'in arch giln*s and 
idayful derision of her present forlorn 
estate w ei'e not unndugleU with au- 
guries of a friendlier future. 

“ * T'bere, you see ! w here’s the 
di.'stressV’ said the urchin, laughing. 

* The basket is a.s full as it can hold. 
Off with yoii'to the town, and when 
} our tish are once sold, you may make 
yourself— .some w atcr-gniel.* With 
these word.s tho elf l(*aped into the 
fish-basket, crept out again on the 
other side, plucked a king-cup, took 
si'af in it, and gave the word—' For- 
w’ard.s!’ The flower, on the instant, 
displayed its j)etals. There appeared 
sail and rudder to tlie small and deli- 
cate ship, w hich at once took motion, 
and sailed gaily through the air. 

‘ A prosiKTous inaiket to you, 
Swanhilda ! ’ cried Sweetflower; ‘ be- 
have discreetly now', and do your 
tutor justie.c I ’ 

“ Swanhilda, iMiiforcc, resigned her- 
self to her destiny. She took her bas- 
ket, and carried it home, intending to 
disguise herself as completely as pos- 
sible before making fur the towm. 
But all her clothes lay crumbling into 
dust. Needs must she then, harass- 
ed by hunger and thirst, begin hop 
w'eary walk, equipped, as she was, in 
her velvet riding-habit. ' 

“ Without fatigue, surprised at her 
celerity^she was in the market-plac(^ 
The eyes of all naturally took the 
direction of the well-born fisher- 
woman. Still pity held tho tongue 
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of scorn in tbrall, and Swanhilda'^w 
her basket speedily emptied* diice 
more within liet castle walls, slie be- 
licld a running spring in the court- 
yard, and near it an earthen pitdi^« 
She filled — drank — and earned the 
remainder to the hall, where she 
Ibnrid a small fire burning, a pipkin, 
and a loaf. She submissively cooked 
lierself a meagre pottage of bread and 
water, aj>peascd the cravings of^turo, 
an<t fellJiito a sound sleep. 

“Moi*niiigcanie, and she awoke wdth 
thirst burning afrealu Slfi? Jiastciied 
to the spring, l)nt fountain and pitclier 
were no longer then*. In their -stead 
a lioiirso laugh greeted her; and in 
tlie next instant she perci'ived the 
tiny butler, astride upon a cork, -gal- 
loping before her across the courtyard, 
and atldressiiig his pupil with another 
Nnateli of lu*- (leri>i\e song. 

“ 'I’lio courage of Swanhilda sur- 
inomited her vrath, ami she carried 
her tisb-buNket to the lake. It wjif* 
soon tilled,. and she again on her %>ay 
to market. An amazing multitude of 
people wen* alrea<ly in motion here, 
who presently thronged about the 
market-woman. The basket w'as 
nearly emptied, w'bcn two of her old 
suitors approaelied. Swanhilda was 
Confounded, and a blush of deep shame 
intlaim'd her countenance. Curiosity 
and the plcasurt* of malice spuiTed 
tliem to aoc^thor; but the sonietime- 
bauglity damsel cast her eyes u]>on 
the ground, and in answer tendered 
her fish for sale. The knights bought ; 
mixing, how'ever, ungentle gibes with 
their good coin. ' Swanhilda, at the 
moment, caught sight of her tutor 
peeping from a d«aisy — saluting her 
with liis little cap, and nodding ap- 
probation. 

“ ‘ I would you were in the kingdom 
of pepper!’ thought Swanhilda, and 
in the next instant the fau*y was 
running upon her nose and (^celSs, 
most unmercifully stamping, and tick- 
ling her with *a little hair till she 
sneezed again. 

* Stay, stay, I must teacli thee 
courtesy, if 1 can. What ! a profane 


swearer tpo./. Wish me in the king- 
doip of xlcpperT We’ll have pepper 
growiiig on thy .soft checks here. 
'There, there — that pepper? Thou 
* 1 ^ rofligeti, my lady, ready ^ a ball!’ 

Swsni^lda tomed upon her home- 
ward way^ the adhesive Elf still ti-ip- 
piqg ^^eaa^pssly^abopt her fhcc, and 
Dore'her iafiiction w'ifh .,a virtuous 
patience. In her court had hall she 
mond, asbefoaD, iber^iring, tha bread, 
and ^tb'e fira. As bi^re, she satisfied 
huuger and thirst, and "slept — the 
sWeetcr nlregdy for luar punishment 
aud'paih. • ' " 

; “And so passed day after day. The 
'tricky Elf became a less severe, still 
trusty &choolma.ster. The profits of 
her trading, under fairy guardianship, 
were great to marvelling ; and it must 
be ow nod that her aversion to angling 
craft did not increa.‘4C in proportion. 
As time ran cm, she had encountered 
all her discarded knights, now- singly 
andnowin companies. Ayearand ahalf 
elaj)sed, and left the relation between 
suitors and maiden as at the begin- 
ning. At length a cliivalric and gentle 
knight, noble in person as in birth, 
ventured to accost hcT, lo^^Dg and 
reverently as in her brighter days of 
ywe. Almshcd, overcome with shame, 
the maiden wa* at the mercy of the 
light-w inged, 1 lithe, and w'atchful god, 
who seized his hour to enthrone him- 
self upon her heart. She bought tho 
faiiy caj^s and mantles — she made 
honourable satisfaction to the knights, 
and to him w hose generous constancy 
had won her heart, she gave a willing 
and n softened hand. 

“ Ujwn her wedding- day, the Qxhet 
FEOPI.E did not fail to adorn the fes- 
tival with their radiant presence ; al- 
beit tho merry creatures played a 
stninge cross-game on the occasion. 
The blissful day over, and the happy 
bride and bridegroom withdrawing 
from the bauQuet and the dance, the 
wrell-plcased chirping, able, little tutor 
hopped before them, and led them to 
the hymeneal bower with floral Ante; 
and jppatnlatory song ! ” 
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PORTUGAL. 

, The connexion of Portugal with the crush of faction and the birth of 
England has been continued for so public spirit, the fall of the Jesuita 
long a period, and the fortunes of and the peace of his country. His 
Portugal have risen and fallen so con- inscription should be, The Restorer 
sitantly in the exact degree of her more of his Countiy.” 
intimate or more relaxed alliance with The Marquis of Pombal was bom 
Eiiglaiul, that a kuowlj^dge of her in- on the Kith of May 1699, at Sourc, 
terests, her habits, and her historj^ a Portuguese village near the town of 
becomes an especial accx)mplishmci]t Pombal. llis father, Manoel Car- 
of the English statesman. The two valho, was a countiy gentleman of 
countries have an additional tie, in moderate fortune, of the rank of 
the similitude of their early pursuits, Jidal^ de promneia — a distinction 
their original character for enterprise, which gave him the privileges at- 
and their mutual services. Portugal, tached u> nobility, tliough not to the 
like England, with a narrow territoiy, title of a grandee, that honour not 
but that territory largely open to the dcsceudiiig below dukes, marquises, 
6ea,w'as maritime from her beginning; and counts. His mother was Theresa 
like England, her early |)o\vor was de ^fendonca, a woman of family, 
derived from the discovery of remote He had two brothers, Francis and 
countries ; like England, she threw* Paul, llis own names w'ere Sebastian 
her force into colonization, at an era Joseph, to w*hich w'as added that of 
when all other nations of Europe wera Mello, from his maternal ancestor, 
wasting their strength in unnecessary Having, Dke the sons of Portuguese 
wars ; like England, without desiring gentlemen in general, studied for a 
to enlarge her territory, she has pro- period in the university of Coimbra, 
served her independence ; and, to he entered the army as a private, 
SQStaiif the similitude to its full ex- according to the custom of the roun- 
tent, like England, she founded pii try, and rose to the rank of corporal, 
immense colony in tlie western world, which he lield until circnmstaiiccs, 
with which, after severing the link of and an introduction toCar^nalMotta, 
government, she retains the link of a w ho w’as subseqiieully prime-minister, 
common language, jiolicy, literature, induced him to devote h^sclf to the 
and religion. study of history, politic^ and law. 

The growth of the great European The cardinal, struck with his ability, 
powers at length overshadowed the strongly advised him to persevere in 
prosperity of Portugal, and the usur- those pursuits, appointed him, in 173,S, 
pation of her govenimeut by Spain member of the Royal Academy of 
sank her into a temporary depression. History, and shortly after, the king 
But the native gallantly of the nation proposed that he should write the 
at length shook off the yoke ; and a history of certain of the Portuguese 
new effort Commenced for her rcsto- monarchs ; but this design was laid 
ration to the place which she was aside, and Poxnbal renained uncm- 
entitled to maintaiu in the world. It ployed for six years, until, in 1789 
is remarkable that, at such periods he was sent by the cardinal to Lon- 
in the history of nations, some cnii- ddn, as Poitnpese minister. He re- 
nent individual comes forward, as if tained his office until 1745; yet it 
designated for the especial office of a is remarkable, and aMvidence of the 
national guide. Such an individual difficulty of acquiring a new language 
was the Marquis of Pombal, the^vir- that Pombal, though thus livin^ix 
tual sovereign of Portugal for twenty- active years in the countiy, was 
seven yearsr-a man of talent, intre- never able to acquire the English lan- 
pldity, and virtue. His services were guage. It must, however, be recol- 
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the Marquis of Saldanba. Two volt. ^ 
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lected, that at this period French 
was the universal laii^iage of diplo^* 
macy, the language of the couii; 
circles, and the polished language of 
all the travelled ranks of England. 
The writings, too, of the French his- 
torians, wits, and politicians, were the 
study of every man who pretended to 
good-breeding, and the only study of 
most; so that, to a stranger, the acqui- 
sition of the vernacular tongue could 
be scarcely more than a matter of curi- 
osity. Times, however, are changed ; 
and the diplomatist who should now 
come to this country without a know- 
ledge of the language, would be de- 
spised for his ignorance of an essential 
knowledge, and had better remain at 
home. Soon after his return, he was 
emplo 3 "cd in a negotiation to reconcile 
the courts of Rome and Vienna on an 
ecclesiastical claim. His reputation 
had already reached Vienna ; and it 
is surmised tliat Maria Theresa, the 
empress, had desire<l his appointment 
as ambassador. His embassy wjls 
successful. At Vicuna, Poinbal, who 
w'ss a widower, married the Countess 
Emestein Daun, by whom he had 
two sons and tliree daughters. Pom- 
bal was destined to bo a favourite at 
courts ti*om his handsome exterior. 
He was above the middle size, finely 
formed, and with a remarkably intel- 
lectual countenance; his manners 
graceful, aud his language animated 
and elegant. His reputation at Vienna 
was so high, that on a vacancy in the 
Foreign office at Lisbon, Pombal w as 
recalled to take the portfolio In 1750. 
Don John, the king, died shortly after, 
and Don Joseph, at the age of thirty- 
five, ascended the throne, appointing 
Pombal virtually his prime-minister— 
a rank which he held, unshaken and 
unrivaled, for the extraordinaiy period 
of twenty-seven years. 

The six years of unemployed and 
rivate life, which the great minister 
ad spent in the practical study of his 
country, were of the most memorable 
service to his future administration. 
His six years* residence in En^and 
added practical knowledm to theore- 
tical ; and with the whole machineiy 
of a ^6, active, and popular TOvem- 
ment in constant operation before his 
eyes, he retnmed to take the govern- 
ment of a dilapidated conntry. The 
power of thfs priesthood, exercised in 


the most fearful shape of t^Tanuy; the 
power of the crown, at once feeble and 
arbitrary; thepowerof opinion, wholly 
cxtingnished; and the power of the 
people, perverted into the instrument 
of their own oppression — were the ele- 
ments of evil with which the minister 
had to deal ; and he dealt w ith them 
vigorously, sincerely, and successfully. 

The most horrible tribunal of irre- 
sponsible power, combined with the 
most remorseless priestcraft, was the 
Inquisition ; for it not merely punished 
men for obeying their own consciences, 
but tried them in defiance of eveiy 
principle of enquiry. It not only 
made a law contradictory of eveiy 
other law, but it established a tri- 
bunal subversive of every mode by 
which the innocent could be defended. 
It was a murderer on principle. Pom- 
bars first act was a bold and noble 
effort to reduce this tribunal within 
the limits of national safety. By a 
decree of 1751, it w'as ordered that 
thenceforth no judicial buniiiigs shonld 
take place witiiout the consent and 
approval of the government, taking 
to itself the right of enquir}' and exa- 
mination, and confirming or reversing 
the sentence according to its own 
judgment. This measure decided at 
once the originality and the boldness 
of the minister : for It w'as the first 
effort of the kind in a Popish king- 
dom ; and it was made against the 
whole power of Rome, the restless 
intrigues of the Jesuits, and the in- 
veterate superstition of the people. 

Having achieved this gr^at work ot 
humanity, the minister's next atten- 
tion w^as directed to the defences of 
the kingdom. He found all the for- 
tresses in a state of decay, he appro- 
priated an annual revenue of L.7000 
for their reparation ; he established a 
national manufactory of gunpow'der, 
it having beeir previously supplied by 
contract, and being of course supplied 
of the worst quality at the highest 
rate. He established regulations for 
the 4<^heries, he broke up miquitona 
contracts, be attempted to establbh a 
sugar reffitery, and directed the at- 
tention of the ^ople largely to the 
cultivation of silk. His next refor- 
mation was that of the police. The 
disorders of the latfi reign covered 
thehlghways with robbers. Bomtialin- 
Blttnted a police so effective, and pro- 
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ceeded with such detemined justice 
against all disturbers of tjie peace, 
that the roads gi-ew suddenly safe, 
and the streets of Lisbon boeame pro- 
verbial for security, at a time when 
every capital of Eni-ope was infested 
with robbers and assassins, and wlien 
even the state of London was so ha- 
zardous, as to he mentioned in the 
king’s speeeli in 17r»;l ,as a seandal to 
the country. The next reform was 
in the collection of the revenue. An 
immense i)ortion of the taxes hud 
hitherto gone into the pockets of the 
col lectors. Pombal appointed t wenty- 
eight receivers for the various pro- 
vinces, abolished at a stroke a host of 
inferior officers, made the promisers 
resi)onsil)le for the receivers, and re- 
stored the revenue to a healthy condi- 
tion. Commerce next engaged his 
attention ; he established a company 
to trade to the East and China, the 
old sources of Portuguese wealt h . I n 
the western dominions of Portugal, 
commerce had hitherto InnguLhed. 
He established a great company for 
the Brazil trade, lint his still higher 
praise was his hiimanit}’. Though 
acting in the midst of a nation 
oveiTuii with the most violent (pi- 
lies and prejudices of Popery, he la- 
boured to coiTcct the abuses of the 
convents ; and, among the rest, their 
habit of r€*taining as nuns the 
daughters of the Brazilian Portu- 
guese who had been sent over for 
theii’ education. By a wise and hu- 
mane decree, issued in 1765, the In- 
dians, and a large portion of Brazil, 
were declahjd fj-ee. Expedients were 
-adopted to civilize them, and privi- 
leges were granted to the Portuguese 
who should contract marriage among 
them. Of course those great objects 
were not achieved without encounter- 
ing serious difficulties. The pride of 
the idle aristocracy, the sleepless in- 
triguing of the Jesuits, the ignorant 
enthusiasm of the people, and the 
sluggish supremacy of the priests, 
were all up in arms against liim. Bat 
his principle was pure, his knowledge 
sotmd,' and his resolution decided. 
Above all, he bad, in the i^rson of 
the king, a man of strong mind, con- 
vinced of the necessities of change, and 
determined to sustain the minister. 
The reforms soon vindicated them- 
selves by the public prosperity ; ai^d 


Pombal exercised all the powers of a 
despotic sovereign, in the benevo- 
lent spirit of a regenerator of his 
country. 

But a tremendous phj^sical calamity 
was now about to put to the test at 
once the fortitude of this great minis- 
ter, and the resources of Portugal. 

On the iiioruing of All-Saiiits’ day, 
the 1st of November 1755, Lisbon 
w'as almost tom up from the foiiiula- 
tit>ns by the most terrible eartlupiakc 
on European record. As it was a 
high Romish festival, the population 
were crow ding to the churches, which 
were lighted up in honour of the day. 
About a ipiarter before ten the first 
shock w as felt, w hich lasted the ex- 
traordinary length of six or sevyn 
minutes ; then IbJIowed an interval of 
about five mimttes, after whieh the 
^hockwas renowod, lasting about three 
minutes. The concussions were so 
violent in both instances that near- 
ly all the solid buildings were dashed to 
tlie ground, and the ]>rinci]>alpavt of the 
city almost wholly ruined. The terror 
of the population, rushing through the 
fiUlingstreets, gathered in the chnrchcs, 
or madly attempting to cscajH^. into 
the fields, may be imagined; but the 
whole scone "of horror, death, and 
ruin, exceeds all descrif»tion. The 
ground split into chasms, into which 
tlic people were plunged in their 
fright. Crowds tied to the water ; but 
the Tagus, agitated like the land, sud- 
denly rose to an extraordinurv height, 
burst upon the laud, and sw'ept away 
all within its reach. It w as said to 
have risen to the height of tivc-aiid- 
tweiity or thirty feet above its usual 
level, and to have, sunk again as mucli 
below it. And this iihenomenon oc- 
curred four times. 

The despatch from the British con- 
sul stated, that the especial force of 
the cai-thqnakc seemed to be directly 
under the city ; for while Lisbon was 
lifted from the ground, as if by the 
explosion of a gunpowder mine, the 
damage either above or below was 
not BO considcralile. One of tbe prin- 
cipal quays, to which it was said 
that many people had crowded for 
safety, W'as plunged under the Tagns, 
and totally disappeared. Ships were 
carried down by the shock on the 
river, dashed to pieces against each 
other, or flung upon tha shore. To 
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complete tlie catasti'ophei fires broke 
out in the ruinSf which spread over 
tlie face of the city, burned for five or 
six days, and reduced all the goods and 
proi)erty of the people to ashes. For 
forty days the shocks continued with 
more or less violence, but they had 
now nothing hfft to destroy. The 
people were thus kept in a constant 
.state of alarm, and fon^ed to encamp 
in the oiien fields, though it was now 
winter. The royal family were en- 
camped in the gardens of the palace ; 
and, as if all the elements of society 
had been shaken together, Lisbon and 
its vicinit}’^ became the place of ga- 
tliering for banditti from all quarters 
in the. kingdom. A number of Spa- 
nish deserters made their way to the 
ciri’» nnd robberies and murders of 
the most desperate kind were cou- 
Btaiitly perpetrated. 

During tills awful period, the whole 
weight of government fell ujion the 
fllioulders of the minister ; and he 
bore it well. IJe adopted the most 
aeti\e measures for provisioning the 
city, for repressing plunder and vio- 
lence, and for enabling the population 
to support themselves during this 
period of suffering. It w’as calculated 
that seven mlUidhs sterling could 
scarcely repair the damage of the 
city; and that not less than eighty 
thousand lives had been lost, cither 
crushed by the earth or swallow^ed up 
by the waters. Snne conception of 
the native mortality may be formed 
from that of the English : of the com- 
paratively small number of whom, 
ix^sident at that time in Lisbon, no 
]es8 tlian twxmty -eight men and fifty 
women were among the sufierers. 

The royal family were at tlie palace 
of Belem w'heii this tremendous cala- 
mity occiUTcd. Fombal instantly 
hastened there. He found every one 
in consternation. **What is to be 
done,” exclaimed the king, as he en- 
tered, “ to meet this infliction of di- 
vine justice?” The calm and resolute 
answer of Fombal was — “Buiy the 
dead, and feed the living.’!« This sen- 
tence is still recorded, with honour, in 
the memory of Portugal. 

1^6 minister then threw himself 
into his carriage, and returned to 
the ruins. For several days his only 
habitation was his carriage ; and from 
it he continoid to issue regulations for 


the public security. Those regula- 
tions am^nted to the remarkable 
number or two hundred; and em- 
braced all tlie topics of police, 
provisions, and the burial of the 
sufferers. Among those regulations 
was the singular, but sagacious 
one, of prohibiting all persons from 
leaving the city without a passport. 
By this, those who had robbed the 
people, or plundered the church plate, 
w'ere prevented from escaping to the 
country and hiding their plunder, and 
consequently wxre obliged to abandon, 
or to restore it. But every sliape of 
public duty was met by this vigorous 
and intelligent minister. He pro- 
vided for the cure of the w'ounded, the 
habitancy of the. houseless, the provi- 
sion of the destitute. He brought 
troops from the provinces for the pro- 
tection of the capital, he forced the 
idlers to work, ho collected the in- 
mates of the ruined religious houses, 
he removed the ruius of the streets, 
buried the dead, and restored the ser- 
vices of the national religion. 

Another task subsequently awaited 
him — the rebuilding of the city. He 
l>egan boldly; and all that Lisbon now 
ha.% of beauty is due to the taste and 
energy of Fombal. He built noble 
squares. He did more : he built the 
more importaut fabric of public 
sewers in the new streets, and he 
laid out a public garden for the po- 
pular recreation. But he found, as 
AVren found, even in England, the 
infinite difficulty of opposing private 
interest, even in public objects ; and 
Lisbon lost the 0 ]>portunity of being 
the most picturesque and stately of 
European cities. One project, which 
would have been at once of the highest 
beauty and of the highest benefit — 
a terrace along the shore of the Tagus 
from Santa Apollonia to Belem, a 
distance of ncafly six miles, which 
would have formed the finest prome- 
nade in the world— > he was either 
forced to give np or to delay, until its 
execution was hopeless. It was never 
even 8e^n. 

The vigour of Pombal's administra- 
tion raised bitter enemies to him 
among those who had lived on the 
abuses of government, or the plunder 
of the people. The d^esnits hated alike 
the kme and his minister. They even 
dqplared, the earthqnake to have , 
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been a divine judgment for the sins of 
the administration. But ihey were 
rash cnougli, in tlic interfllernncc of 
their zeal, to throiiton a n'potition of 
the earthquake at the same time next 
year. When the destined day came, 
rombal planted strong guards at the 
city gates, to prevent the panic of the 
people in rushing into the country. 
The earthquake did not fulfil the pro- 
mise ; and the people first laughed at 
themselves, and then at the Jesuits. 
The laugh InuJ important results in time. 

There are fetv things more nunark- 
able in diplomatic liistory, than tite 
long connexion of Portugal witli Eng- 
land. It arose naturally from the 
commerce of the two iiati«)us— Portu- 
gal, already the most adventurous of 
nations, and England, growing in 
commercial enterprise. The advan- 
tages were mutual. In the year lofi7, 
we have a Portuguese treaty .stipulat- 
ing for protection to the rortngiiese 
traders in England. In l.SNi, a royal 
order of Uichard U. pennifs the Por- 
tugiiesf ambassador to bring Ills bag- 
gage into England free ol’ duty — j)cr- 
haps one of the earliest instances of a 
custom wliich marked the j^rogress of 
civilization, and which has since bgeii 
generally adopted throughout all civi- 
lized nation.?. A decree of Henry 
IV., in 1405, exonerates the Portii- 
gnese re.<ideiit in England, and their 
sliips, from being made responsible 
for the debts contracted by their 
ambassadors. In 1056, the important 
privilege was conceded to the English 
in Portugal, of being exempted fnmi 
the native jurisdiction, and being tried 
by a judge ap])oiu(ed by England. 
This, in our days, might be an inad- 
missiblo privilege ; but two centuries 
ago, ill the di.stiu'bed condition of the 
Portuguese laws and general soci<‘ty, 
it might have been necessary for the 
simple protection of the strangers. 

The theoiiGS of domestic manufac- 
tures and free trade have lately occu- 
pied so large a portion of public inte- 
rast, that it is curions to see in what 
light they w^ere regaitled by a ^ates- 
man so fur in advance of bis age a.s 
Pombal. The minister’s tlieoiy is in 
striking contradiction to bis practice. 
He evidently approved of monopoly 
md prohibitions, that he exerd^ 
neither the one nor the otber->*Datitre 
and necessity were too strong agaii^t 


him. We are, however, to recollect, 
that the language of complaint was 
]K»pular ill Portugal, as it always will 
be in a poor country, anti that the 
luiiiister who Mould be popular must 
adopt the language of complaint. In 
an olotpicnt and almost impassioned 
memoir by Pombal, he imiurns over 
the |>overty of his country, and hastily 
imputes it to the predomiuance of 
English commerce. Ho tolls us that, 
in the middle of the eighteenth c-cn- 
tiiry, Portugal scarcely produced any 
thing towards her own support. Two- 
thirds of her physical necessities were 
supplied from England. He com- 
plains that England hud become mis- 
tress of the entire commerce of Por- 
tngiil. and in fact that the PoHuguese 
trade Mas only an English trade; tlrat 
the English Mcn* the funiishers and 
retailers o! all tlie necc.ssaries of life 
thronghotit the 4‘ouniry, and that the 
Purtngncsf* had nothing to do but look 
on; that Cromwell, by the treaty 
which ulUiw(‘(,l the supply of Portugal 
with English cloths to the amount of 
two millions sterling, had utterly ira- 
poverishoil tlu'- country ; and in short, 
that the weakness and incajnudty of 
Portugal, as an European state, were 
wholly owing to Iter being destitute 
of trade, and that the de.stitution was 
wholly on ing to her being overw’helm- 
ed by English cominoditie.s. 

We are not alKiut to enter into 
detail upon tills subj(H*t; but it is 
to be remembered, that Portugal ob- 
tained the ch»th, even if .she paid 
for it, cheaper from England than 
.she could have done from any 
other countiy' in Europe; that she^ 
had no nieuiiH of making the clofh for* 
herself, and that, atlcr all, man must 
be clothed. Portugal, without flocks 
or tire, w ithout coals or capital, could 
never have manufactured cloth enough 
to cover the tenth part of her popula- 
tion, at ten times the exi^ensc. Tins 
ha.H occurred in later days, and in 
more opulent countries. W e remember, 
in the reign of the Emperor Paul, when 
be was fri^itic enough to declare war 
against England, a pair of broadcloth 
pantaloons costing seven gniueas in 
St Peterburg, This would have been 
severe work for the purse of a Porta- 
gpese peasant a bondred years ago. 
The plain fact of domesUc manofae- 
tnres being this, that na^Uy can bn 
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more foolish than to attempt to form 
them where the means and the coun- 
try' do not g^ive them a natural supe« 
riortty. For example, coals and iron 
are essential to the product of all 
w'^orks in metal. France has neither. 
How can she, therefore, contest tiie 
superiority of our hardware? She con- 
tests it simply by doing without it, 
and by putting up with the most in- 
tolerable cutlery that the world has 
ever seen. If, where manufactures 
are already established, however in- 
effectual, it may become a question 
with the government whether some 
rivations most not be submitted to 
y the people in general, rather than 
precipitate those unlucky manufac- 
tures into ruin ; there can be no 
question whatever on the subject 
where manufactures have not iK^en 
hitherto established. Let the people 
go to the best market, let no att<‘mpt 
be made to force nature, and let no 
money be wasted on the worst article 
got by the worst moans. One thing, 
however, is quite clear with respect 
to Portugal, that, by the English al- 
liance, she has gained wliat is worth 
all the manufactures of Europe — in- 
dependence. IVhen, in 1640, she 
threw off the Spanish usmpation, and 
placed the BAgauza family on the 
national throne, she threw herself on 
the protection of England ; and that 
protection never has foiled her to this 
hour. In the Spanish invasion of 
Foitugal in 1762, England sent her 
ten thousand men, and the first officer 
of his day. Count La Lippe, who, 
notwithstanding big German name, 
was an Englishman bom, and had 
commenced his service in the Guards. 
'I'he Spaniards were beaten in all di- 
I'ectioiis, and Portugal was included 
in the treaty of Fontainblcau in 1763. 
The deliverance of Portugal in the 
Peninsular war is too recent to be for- 
gotten, and too memorable to be spo- 
ken of here as it deserves. And to 
understand the full value of this as- 
sistance, wo are to recollect, thatPor- 
tu^l is one of the smallest kingdoms 
of Europe, and at the saine time the 
most exposed; that its whole lend 
fi-ODtjer is open to Spain, and Ha whole 
sea frontier is open to France ; that Ha 
ebief produce is wine and oranges, 
and that England ia incomparably 
Ha beat ons^mer for both. 


Pombal, in his memoir, imputes a 

S ortion of the poverty of Portugal to 
er poaseaaiou of the gold mines of 
Brazil. This is one of the paradoxes 
of the last centuiy ; but nations are 
only aggregates of men, and what 
makes an individual rich, cannot make 
a nation poor. The true secret is this — 
that while the possession of the gold 
mines induced an indolent govern- 
ment to rely upon them for the ex- 
penses of the state, that mliance led 
them to abandon sources of profit in 
the agriculture aud commerce of the 
country, which were of ten times the 
value. This was equaUy the case in 
Spain. The first influx from the mines 
of Peru, enabled the government to dis- 
regard the revenues arising from the 
industrj'of the people. In consequence 
of the want of encouragement from thef® 
government, the agriculture and com- 
merce of Spain sank rapidly into the 
lowest condition, whilst the govern- 
ment indolently lived on the produce 
of the miucs. But the more gold and 
silver exist in circulation, the less be- 
comes their value. Withiu half a cen- 
tury, the imports from the Spanish 
and Portuguese mines, had reduced the 
value of the precious metals by one half; 
arid those imports thus became in- 
adequate to the ordinary expenses of 
government. Greater efforts w'ere 
then made to obtain them from the 
mmes. Still, as the more that waa 
obtained the less was the general va- 
lue, the operation became more pro- 
fitless still ; and at length both Spain 
and Portugal were reduced to borrow 
mone}', w'bicb they had no means to 
pay — ill other wor^, were bankrupt. 
And this ia the true solution of the 
problem — why have the gold aud silver 
mines of the Peninsula left them the 
poorest nations of Europe ? Yet this 
was contnuy to the operation of new 
wealth. The discovery of the mines 
of the New World appears to have 
been a part of that providential plan, by 
which a general impulse was commn- 
nicated to Europe in tne fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Europe waa pre- 
pari^ for a new vigour of religto, 
^tka, commerce, and dvifiaatioa. 
Nothing atimnlatea national effort of 
eveiykmdwHh ae much power mtd 
rapidity, as a neyr general aeeeaakm 
of wealth, or, as the poUtical oconb- 
aaiat would pronounce it, a riae ^ 
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wages, whether industrial or intellec- 
tual ; and this rise was effected by the 
new influx of the mines. If Peru and 
Mexico had belonged to England, she 
would have converted their tivasures 
into new canals and high-roads, new 
harbours, new eucourageraeuts to 
agriculture, new excitenieiits to public 
education, new ent<>rpriM*s of com- 
merce, or the colonization of new 
countries in the intKitrctive regions of 
the globe; and thus she would at once 
have increased her natural opulenw, 
and saved herself from suffering under 
the depreciation of the precious 
metals, or more partially, by her active 
employment of them, have almost 
wholly ])revented that depreciation. 
But the Peninsula, relying wholly on 
its imported w-ealtli, and neglecting its 
infinitely more important natioiiHl 
riches, was exactly in the condition <»f 
an individual, who spends the princi- 
pal of Ins property', which is continu- 
ally sinking until it is extinguislied 
altogether. 

Another sourer cd* Peninsular po- 
verty existed in its religion. The jvr- 
petiial liolidays of P<»pery made even 
the working ^ri ion of the people ha- 
bitually idle. Where labour is jiro- 
hibited for nearly a fourth of the year 
by the intervention tif Imlidays, and 
thus idleness is turned into a sacred 
merit, the iiarion must prepare for 
beggary. But Popery goes further 
still. The establishment of huge com- 
munities of sanctitied idlers, monks 
and nuns by the ten thousand, in 
every province and almost in every 
town, gave a sacred sanction to idle- 
ness — gave a means of escaping work 
to all who preferred the lounging and 
useless life of the convent to regtilar 
labour, and even provided the means 
of living to multitudes of vagahond.s, 
who were content to eat their bread, 
and drink their soup, daily at the eoii- 
Yciit gates, rather than to make any 
honest decent effort to maintain them- 
selves. Every country' must be poor 
in which a large fmrtion of the public 
property goes to the unprodu^ive 
claAHes. The soldiery, the monks, the 
state atuiuitants, the crowds of domes- 
tics, d^ndent on the families of the 
grandees, all are necessarily unpro- 
anctive. The moniyr which they re-* 
oeive is simply consumed. It makes 
no return. Xlins poverty became 
«■ • 


universal ; and nothing but the singu- 
lar fertility of the peopled districts of 
Spain aud Portugal, and the fortune 
of having a climate which mpiircs but 
few of the coniforts cs.sential in a se- 
verer temperature, could have saved 
them both from being the most pau- 
]>erized of all nations, or even from 
perishing altogether, aud leaving the 
land a (iesert behind them. It strange- 
ly illustrates these ]>ositions, that, in 
1754, the Portuguese treasury was so 
utterly emptied, that the moiiiindi was 
compelled to borrow 4W),(KX) crusa- 
does (L.4(),OO(0 from a private com- 
pany, for tlie common expenses of liLs 
court. 

Wholly and justly disclaiming the 
imputation which would fwoiioiinco 
Portiigsil n dependent on England, 'it 
is iinj>ossil)le to turn a page of her 
history without seeing the measure- 
less importance of lier English cmi- 
nexion. livery genuine source of her 
pow'cr and opulence has either origi- 
nated w'iih, or been sustained by, her 
great ally, Among the first of these 
has been the wiii(‘ trade. In the year 
1750 — the year fullowingthat tivuien- 
doiis calamity which had snnk Lisbon 
into ruins-— the wine-growers in the 
t!mje ])rovinces of Ileira, Minho, mid 
Tras-os-Monles, n'preiihnted that they 
wen* ou the verge of ruin. 'I'he adul- 
teration lif the P(»rtiigueae wines by 
the low' traders had destroyed their 
character in Europe, and The object 
of the rqiresentatlon was to reinstate 
that character. Poinbal immediately 
took up their cause; and, in the course 
of the same year, was formed the cele- 
brated Oj>(»rtf> Wine Company, with 
a capital of £12t»,00<). I’he decbired 
principli-s of the cstablisbinent were, 
to preser\'e tlic quality of the wines, 
to .secure the grt>w'ers by fixing a 
regnliir price, and to protect them 
fmra the rombinationH of dealers. 
The company had the privilege of 
purchasing all the wines grown within 
a particular district at a fixed price, 
for a certain period after the vintage. 
When that period had expired, the 
growers were at liberty to 8(*.U the 
wines wdiich remained unpurchased in 
whatever market they pleas^. Mouo- 
polios, in the advanced and prospe* 
rouB career of commercial couotnes, 
generally slnh into abuse ; but they 
ore, in most instances, absolutely 
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necessary to the infant growth of 
national traffic. All the commerce of 
Europe has commenced by companies. 
In the early state of European trade, 
individuals were too jlbor for those 
large enterprises which require a large 
outlay, and whose prospects, however 
promising, arc distant. AVhat one 
cannot do, must be done by a combina- 
tion of many, if it is to be done at all. 
Though when individual capital, by 
the very action of that monojioly, 
becomes powerful enough for those 
onter])riscs, th(‘ii the time is at hand 
when the combination may t)e dis- 
solved with Impunity. The Oporto 
Wine Conqtany had no snoiier come 
into existence, tliun its benefits were 
felt in ev<‘ry branch <tf l^ortugiiese 
revenue. It restored and cx.tended 
tlic cultivati(«n of the vine, which is 
the stajde of rortugal. It has l>ecii 
abolished in the revolutionary changes 
of lute years, ilut the (piestioii, whe- 
ther the country is 3 ’et fit to bear tlie 
abolition, is settled by the fact, that 
the wine-growers are conifilsiiiiing of 
ruin, and that the necessity of the 
case is now urging the formation of 
the company onc<! more. 

The decision of rombars character 
was never more strongly shown than 
on this occasion. Tlie traders into 
whose hands the Portuguese wines 
had fallen, aii<l who had enjoyed an 
illegal mouo]K)ly for so many years, 
raised tumults, and serious insurrec- 
tion w as tlu'eatened. At Oporto, the 
mob plundered tin*, director’s liou.se, 
and seized on the chief magistrate. 
The militiU’y were attacked, and the 
goverunient w’as endangered. The 
minister instantly ordered fresh troops 
to Oporto; arrests took place ; seven- 
teen persons were executed; five-and- 
tw'cnty sent to the galleys ; eighty-six 
banished, and others subjected to va- 
rious periods of iniprisoiiment. The 
riots were extinguished. In a striking 
memoir, written by Pombal after his 
retirement from office, he gives a brief 
statement of the origin of this com- 
pany — a topic at all times interesting 
to the English public, and which is 
about to derive a new intci*est from 
its practical revival in FortngaL We 
quote a fragment. 

The unceasing and urgent works 
which the calamitous cai'thquake of 


November Ist, 1756, had rendered 
indispensable, were still vigorously 
pursued, when, in the following year, 
one Mestre Frei Joao dc MaD.<«illu 
presented ’ himself at the Giunta at 
Belem, on the part of the principal 
husbandmen of Upper Douro, and of 
the respectable inhabitants of Oporto, 
ill a state of utter consteimation. 

“ In the popular outcry of the time, 
the English weiw represented as mak- 
ing themselves the sole managers of 
every thing. The fact being, that, as 
they were the only men who had any 
money, they were almost the sole 
purchasers in the Portuguese markets. 
But the English here coinplainc^d of 
were the low' traffickers, who, in coii- 
jimction with the Lisbon and Oporto 
vintners, l)ougl)t and managed tlic 
wines at their discretum. It was re- 
prtisented to the king, that, by those 
moans, the price of wdiie had been 
reduced to rios a pipe, or less, 
until the expense of cultivation was 
more than tlie value of the produce ; 
that those purchasers required one or 
tw'o years’ credit ; that the price did 
not pay for the hoeing of the land, 
wliich w as consequently deserted ; 
that all the principal families of one 
district had been reduced to jioverty, 
so much so as to be obligdl to sell 
tlieir knives and forks ; that the poor 
peo]>]e had not a drop of oil for their 
salail, so that t]u\y were obliged, even 
in Lent, to season their vegetables 
w’ith the fat of hogs.” The memoir 
mentions even gross vice as a con- 
sequence of their extreme iiovert}’. 

We quote this passage to show to 
what extremities a people may be 
reduced by individual mismanagement, 
and what important changes may be 
produced b}' the activity of an intel- 
ligent directing power." The king’s 
letters-patent of 1756, establishing 
the company, provided at once for 
the prity of the wine, its extended 
sale in England, and the solvency of 
the wine provinces. It is only one 
among a thousand instances of the 
hazaads in which Popery involves aiU 
remlor government, to find the Jesnits 
Hiflaining the populace against this 
most salutary and successful act of 
the king. Atconfession, they prompted 
the people to beUeve “ that the wkes 
of the company were not At, for tli« 
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celebration of mass.” (For the priests 
drink wine in the communion, though 
the people receive only the broad.) 
To give prac^tical example to their 
precept, they dispersed narratives of 
a great popular insurrection which 
had occurred in 1661 ; and both in- 
centives resulted in the riots in Oporto, 
which it required all the vigour of 
Pombal to put down. 

But the country rfnd Europe was 
now to acknowledge the services of 
the gn*at minister on a still higher 
scale. The extinction of the Jesuits 
was the work of his bold and saga- 
cious mind. The history of this event 
is among the most memorable fea- 
tures of a cemtury finishing with the 
fall of the French monarchy. 

The passion of Rome for territory 
has been always conspicuous, and 
ways unsuccessful. Per|)etually dis- 
turbing the Italian princes in the pro- 
jects of usurpation, it has scarcely ever 
advanced beyond the original Ixiiiiids 
fixed for it' by Chavlemagiio. Its 
spirit of intrigue, transfused into its 
most powerful order the «fesint«, wjw 
employed for the similar purpose of 
acquiring territorial dominion. But 
Europe was already divided among 
powerful nations. Those nations were 
governed by jealous authorities, power- 
ful kings for their leaders, and jxjwer- 
ful armies for their defence. All was 
full ; there was no room for the con- 
tention of a tribe of ecclesiastics, al- 
though the most daring, subtle, and 
unscrupulous of the countless slaves 
and soldiers of Rome. The world of 
America was open. There a mighty 
power might grow up unseen by the 
eye of Europe. A population of 
unlimited multitudes might find space 
in the vast [dalris ; commerce in the 
endless rivers ; defence in the chains 
of mountains ; and wealth in the rocks 
aud sands of a region teeming with 
the precious metals. The enterprise 
was commenced under the pretext of 
e mverting the Indians of Paraguay. 
Within a few years the Jesuits form- 
ed an independent republic, number- 
ing tkirty-one towns, with a popula- 
tion ef a hundred thousand soulkT 
To render their power complete, they 
prohibited all communication between 
the natives and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, forbidding them to learn 


the lan|piage of either country, and 
implanting in the mind of the Indians 
an implacable hatred of both Spain 
and Portugal.^ At length both courts 
became alarmled, aud orders were sent 
out to extinguish the usurpation. Ne- 
gotiations were iu the mean time 
opened between Spain and Portugal 
relative to an exchange of territory, 
and troops were ordered to effect the 
exchange. Measures of this rank 
w:erc unexpected by the Jesuits. They 
had reckoned upon the proverbial tar- 
diness of the Peninsular councils ; but 
they were determined not to relinquish 
their prize without a struggle. They 
accordingly armed the natives, and 
prepared for a civil w'ar. 

The Indians, iiu warlike as they 
have always been, now beaded by 
their Jesuit captains, ontmamruvred 
the invaders. The expedition failed ; 
and the baffied invu.'^ioii ended in a 
disgraceful treaty. 'J'he expedition 
was n*iiewed in the next year, 1755, 
and again batfied. The rortiigucse 
government of the Braizils luov made 
renewed efforts, and in 1756 obtained 
some advantages ; but they were still 
as far as ever from final success, and 
the war, fruit les.s as it was, had begun 
to drain lieavily the finances of the 
mother country. Jt had alreaily cost 
the tre.'isury of Lislmn a sum equal to 
three millions sterling. But tlie mi- 
nister at the head of the Portuguese 
government was of a different charac- 
ter from the race who bad, for the last 
hundred years, wielded the ministerial 
sceptres of Spain and Portugtil. HU 
clear aud daring spirit at once saw 
where the evil lay, and defied the dif- 
ficulties that lay between him and its 
cure. lie determined to extingnUh 
the order of the Jesuits at a blow. 
The Ixildncss of this detenninatioa 
can be estimated only by a knowledge 
of the time. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Jesuits were 
the ecclesiastical masters of Europe. 
TJicy were the confessors of the chief 
monarchs of the Continent ; the b€«ds 
of tbe chief seminaries for national 
education ; the priucipal profe&sors In 
ail the universities and this inffa- 
ence, vast as it was by its extent and 
variety, was rendered more powmrfiil 
by the strict discipline, the unhesitat- 
ing obedience, and the f^stematic 
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activity of their order. All the Jesuits 
existiDg acknowledged one head, the 
general of their order, whose constant 
residence was at Home. But their 
influence, powerful as i& was by their 
open operation on society, derived 
perhaps a superior power from its se- 
cret exertions. Its name was legion 
— its numbers amounted to thousands 
—it took evciy shape of society, from 
the highest to the lowest. It was the 
noble and the peasant — the man of 
learning and the man of trade — the 
lawyer and the monk— the soldier and 
the sailor — nay, it was said, that 
such was the extraordinary ydiancy 
of its principle of disguise, the Je- 
suit was suflered to assume the 
tenets of Protestantism, and even 
to act as a Protestant pastor, for the 
puryjose of more complete deception. 
The gooti of the church was the plea 
which purified all imposture; the 
pow er of Rome was the principle on 
which this tremendous system of arti- 
fice was constructed ; and the reduc- 
tion of all modes of human opinion to 
the one sullen superstition of the Va- 
tican, was the triumph for which 
those armies of subtle enthusiasm imd 
fraudulent sanctity were prepjircd to 
live and die. 

The first act of Porabal w'as to re- 
move the king's confessor, the Jesuit 
Moreira. The education of the young- 
er branches of the royal family was in 
the hands of Jesuits, lumbal pro- 
cured a royal order that no Jesuit 
should approach the court, without 
obtaining the express permission of 
the king. lie lost no time in repeat- 
ing the assault. Within a montb, on 
the 8th of October 1767, he sent in- 
structions to the Portuguese ambas- 
^sador at Rome, to demand a private 
audience, and lay before the pope the 
misdemeanours of the order. 

Those iDstnictiouB charged the Je- 
suits witli the most atrocioius personal 
profligacy, wiih a design to master all 
public power, to gather opulence 
dangerous to the state, and actually 
to plot against the anthority of the 
crowns of Europe. He announced, 
that the king ^ Portugal bad com- 
manded air the Jesuit confessors of 
tihe prince and princesses to withdraw 
to tneir own convents ; and this im- 
portant manifesto cioseid by soliciting 
the interposition of the papal see to 


prevent the ruiib by purifying an or- 
der which bad given scandal to Chris- 
tianity, by oflences against the public 
and private peace of society, efjnally 
unexampled, habitual, and abomi- 
nable. In 17fi8, the representation to 
the pope was renewed, with additional 
proofs that the order had determined 
to usurp every function, and thwart 
every act of the civil government; 
that the confessois of the royal family, 
though dismissed, continn^ to con- 
spire ; that they resisted the forma- 
tion of royal institutions for the re- 
newal of the national commerce ; and 
that they excited the people to dan- 
gerous tumults, in defiance of the 
royal authority. 

Tlieir intrigues comprehended every 
object by w hich influence was to be 
obtained, or money was to be made. 
The “ Great W'ine Company.” on 
which the chief ceramerce of Portu- 
gal, and almost the existence of its 
northern provinces depended, w^as a 
peculiar object of their hostility, for 
reasons which w e can scarcely appre- 
licnd, except they were general jea- 
lousy of all lay power, and hostility 
to all the works of Pombal. They 
assailed it from their pulpits ; and one 
of thtir popular preachej's made him- 
self conspicuous by impiously ex- 
claiming, that wlioever joined that 
company, would have no part in the 
comi)any of Jesus Christ.” 

The intrigues of this dangerous and 
powerful society had long before been 
represented to the popes, and had 
drawn down upon them those remon- 
strances by which the habitual dexte- 
rity of Rome at once saves appear- 
ances, and suffers the continnance of 
the delinquency. The Jesuits were 
too usoftil to be restrained ; yet their 
crimes were too palpable to 1^ passed 
over. In consequence, the complaints 
of the monarchs of Spain and Portu- 
gal were answeiM by bulls issued 
from time to time, equally foimal and 
ineffective. Yet even fitiin these do- 
cuments may be ascertained the sin- 
gularly* gross, worldly, and illegiti-- 
mate pursuits of an orto, professing 
itself to be supremely rellj^ous, and 
the prime snstainer of Rie faith of 
the ffospel.” The bnli of Benedict 
the XlY., ifisued in }74L, prohibited 
from “ tr^e and commme, idl world-^ 
ly dominion, and the pumlme and arrla 
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of converted Indians.” The bull ex- 
tended the prohibition generally to the 
monkish orders, to avoid brainliiig 
the desuits especially, lint a bull ot 
more direct reprehension was publish- 
ed at the close of the year, expressly 
against the Jesuits in their missions 
in the east and west. The language of 
this dt)cumeiit jiinoiiiits to a catalogue 
of the most atrocious offences against 
society, liuiuaiiity, end morals. By 
this bull, “ all moil, and especially 
Jesuits," are prohibited, under penalty 
of excoinniunicatioii, from “ making 
slaves of- the Indians ; from selling 
and bartering them ; from separating 
them from their wives and c’uldreii ; 
from rul)l)ing them of their property ; 
from transporting them from their 
native soil,’’ iS;e. 

Nothing but the strongest ncees.Nity, 
and the most ample evidence, woiikl 
c\er luive drawn this Cimdemnation 
from Rome, whether sincere or in- 
sincere. Blit the urgencies of the 
case became more evident fn)m day 
to (lay. In the coiulenmation 
was followed by the practical mea- 
sure of appointing Cardinal SaUhinha 
visitor and rofoniUT of 4he Jesuit'' in 
I*ortugal, and tlie Tortuguese settle- 
ments in the east and w est. * 

IVithiii tw o monllis of tills appoint- 
ment the following decree was Issued : 
— “ For just rca>on.s known to us, 
and w Inch concern esix^cially the ser- 
vice of God and the public welfare, 
we su.si>end from the ]»ow’cr of coii- 
fe^sing and preaching, in the whole 
extent of our patriarchate, the fatliers 
of the Society of Jesus, from this mo- 
ment, and until further notiCyC.” Sal- 
danlia had b(*cu just raised to the 
patriarchate. 

AVe have given some observations 
on this subject, from it.s peculiar im- 
portance to the British x^mpire at this 
moment. The order of the Jesuits, 
extinguished in the middle of the last 
cciituiy by tirn unanimous demand of 
Europe, charged with every crime 
w'hich could make a mat association 
obnoxious to mankind, and exhibiting 
the most atrocious violations of the 
common rules of human morality, has, 
w ithin this last quarter of a century, 
been revived by the papacy, with the 
express declaration, that its revival is 
for the exdosivh purpose of giving 


new effect to the doctrines, tlie disci- 
pline, and the power of Horne. The 
law' which forbids the admission of 
Jesuits into England, has shared the 
fate of all laws feebly administered ; 
and Jesuits are active by hundreds or 
by thousands in every portion of the 
empire. They have restored the whole 
original system, sustained by all their 
habitual passion for {)owcr, and urging 
their way, with all their ancient sub- 
tlety, through ail ranks of Protestant- 
ism. 

The courage and intelllgtmce of 
Pombal placed him in the foremost 
rank of Europe, when the demand 
was the Ixddi'st and most essential 
service which a great minister could 
offer to his country; broke the, 
power of Jesuitism. But an order 
so uiinierous — for even w-ithin the life 
oritshalf-freiizh'd t'oiinder it amounted 
to P.).( M M 1 — so viudictixe, andthiugfrom 
so lofty a rank of inlliieue.e, could not 
jHiiish without somedes] ►orate at tempt s 
to revenge its ruin. The life of Ptun- 
bal was so constantly in danger, that 
the king fu tually assiputd liiin a Ixxly 
guard. But the king liini.si lf was ex- 
posed to one of the most remarkable 
jdot.H of n‘gieidc on record — the int‘- 
niorable A vi*iio and Ta vora conspiracy. 

On the night of the 3d of .S(*ptom- 
ber 1738, as the king wa.s returning 
to the palace at night in a cabriolet, 
attended only by his valet, two men 
on horseback, and anned with blnii- 
derbu.sses, nule up to the carriage, and 
leveled their weapons at the monarch. 
One of them missed fire, the other 
failed of its effect. The royal posti- 
lion, in alarm, nished forward, when 
two men, similarly w'aiting in the road, 
galloped after the carriage, and lK)th 
fired their blunderbusses into it be- . 
hind. The cabriolet was ri(idlc(l with 
slugs, and the king was wounded in 
several places. Hv an extraordinary 
presence of mind, Don Joseph, instead 
of ordering the postilion to gallop on- 
ward, directed lum instantly to tnn^ 
back, and, to avoid alarming thepalace, 
carry him direct to the house of the 
court surgeon. By this fortunate 
order, be escaped the othgr griiaps of 
the conspirators, who Vere Stationed 
farther on the road,4hd under > 
repeated discharges he wohld pro« 
bably have fallen. ^ ; 
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The public alarm and indignation 
on the knowledge of this dosjierate 
atrocity were iiiibonudcd. Thero 
fieeuK'd to be but one nniii in the 
kingdom wdio preser\’cd his compo- 
sure, and that one was i*ouibal. Ex- 
hibiting scarcely even the natural i>er- 
tnrbatiou at an event which bad 
thre.'itenexl almost a iiMtioniil convul- 
sion, he siiflered the whole to become 
a matUT of doubt, and allowed the 
king’s retirement from the public eye 
to be considered as UKTcly the clfect 
of accident. The public dc.s{)atcli of 
J\lr Hay, the British envoy at Lisbon, 
alludes to it, chiefly as assigning a rea- 
son for the delay of a court mourning 
—the order for this etiquette, on the 
death of the Spanish queen, mi hav- 
ing been put in execution. The envoy 
mentiems that it had been impeded by 
the king’s illuos, — “it being (he cu.s- 
tom of the court to pule on ffula when 
any <»f the royal fliinily are blooded. 
AVlien I went to court to enquire after 
his majesty’s health, I was then* in- 
formed that tlie king, on Sunday niglit 
the !hl instant, passing tiirougli a 
gallery to go to the queen’s ajmrt- 
mont, had the misfortuiio to Ail! and 
bruise Ids right arm ; heliad been blood- 
ed eight dili'erent times ; and, as his 
majesty is a Ait bulky man, to pre- 
vent any huinouj’s fixing there, his 
physicians have advised that he should 
not use his arm, but abstain from 
business for son»e time. In conse- 
uence, the queen w as declared regent 
II ring Doin Joseph’s illness." 

'i'liis was the public version of the 
event. But apiieuded to the despatcli 
was a postscript, in cipher^ stating the 
reality of the transaction. Pombai’s 
sagacity, and his self-coutixd, perhaps 
a Still rarer quality among the pos- 
sessors of i^w'cr, were exhibited in the 
stronge>6t light on this occasion. For 
three months not a single step appear- 
ed to be taken to punish, or even to 
detect the assassins. The subject 
was allow ed to die away ; when, on 
the 9th of December, all Portugal was 
startled by a royal decree, declaring 
the crinie, and ofleriug rewards ibr 
the seizure of the assassins. Some 
days afterwariih Lisbon heard, with 
asfom^nient, an' order for the arrest 
of the Duke oLAveir^ one of the first 
nobles, and gnaster of the royal 
hoUi^ehold; the attest of tlie whole 


family of the Marquis of Tavora, him- 
self, his two sons, bis four brothers, 
and bis tw osons-iu-law. Other nobles 
were also seized; and the Jetuits 
were forbidden to be seen out of tliefr 
houses. 

The three months of Pombal’s ap- 
parent inaction had been incessantly 
employed in researches into the plot. 
Extreme caution was evidently ne- 
cessary, where* the criminals W'ere 
among the highest officials and nobles, 
seconded by the restless and formi- 
dable machinations of the Jesuits. 
When his proofs w’cre complete, he 
cruslied the conspirators at a single 
grasp. His singular inactivity had 
disarmed lliem ; and nothing but the 
most coiisummale composure could 
have pre\eiited tlieir flying from jus- 
tice. On the l:?th ofetaniiary 17A9, 
they w ere found guilty ; and on the 
loth tliey were put to death, to the 
ijunibor of nine, with thelMarchioness 
of Tavora, in the square of Belem. 
The scaftbld and the bodies were burn- 
ed, and the ashes throw n into the sea. 

Those w’ero melancholy acts; the 
w'orks of melancholy tinies. But as 
no human crime can "be so fatal to the 
security of a state as regicide, no 
inipiftation can fall on the moinoiy of 
a great minister, conipt'Ucd to exer- 
cise justice in its severity, for the 
protection of nil orders of the king- 
dom. In our more enlightened period, 
we must rejoice that those dreadful 
displays of judicial power have passed 
aw ay ; and that law s arc capable o 
being administered without the tor- 
tures, or the waste of life, which 
agonize the feelings of society. Yet, 
w hile blood for blood continued to be 
the code ; wliiJe the sole prevention of 
crime w as sought for in the security 
of jud^ent ; and while even the zeal 
of justice a^ust guilt was measured 
by the terrible intensity of the pun- 
ishment— we must charge the horror 
of such sweeping executions to the 
ignorance of the age, much more than 
to the vengeance of power. 

This tri^edy was long the subject 
of European memory; and all the ex- 
travagance of popular credulity was 
let loose in discovering the canses ttf 
the conspiracy. It was said, in the 
despatches of the English minister,' 
that the Marquis of iTavora, who had 
been* Portuguese minister in the. 
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tentloilft to bio spnV Wife. Ambition Ibzeotefted to Ub so esseir* 

was the" supposed grou^ of the Dobd tisi to tbortw'egi^ bf Portugal ; for 
of Ayeira's p^dy. Zbe old Mar- that whole Uib was one of temperate 
. chioness of Tavora^ who had been and propreseive reform. His first 
once the handsomest woman at court, app:icati<» was to the finances; he 
and was singularly vain and haughty, l^d the Pottugnese esLchequor on 
was presumed to have received some the verge of hankruptov. A third of 
personal oflence, by the rejection of the taxes was embesxled in the col- 
the family claim to a dukedom. All lection, tn 1761, his new system was 
is wrapped in the obscurity natural adopted, by which the finances were 
to transactions in which individuals rcstor^ ; and eveiy week a balance- 
of rank are involved in the highest sheet Of the whole national expendi- 
order of crime. It was the fiatorai tare was presented to the king. His 
policy of the minister to avoid extend- next reform was the royal household, 
ing the charges by explaining the where all unnecessary expenses-^ahd 
origin of the crimei The connexions they were numerous — n^rc abolished, 
of the traitors wer^ still many and Another enrious reform will be longer 
powerful ; and further disclosures remembered in Portugal. The nation 
might have produced only farther at- had hitherto used only the knife at 
tempts at the ^assassination of the dinner ! Pombal introduced the fork. 
minisler or the king. He brought this novel addition to the 

It was now determined to act with table with him from England in 1745! 
vigour against the Jesuits, who were The nobility w'cre remarkably ig- 
distinctly charged with assisting, if norant. Pombal formed the “ College 
not originating, the treason. A sue- of Nobles ** for their cxpn'ss educa- 
cession of decrees were issued, depriv- tion. There they were taught every 
ing them of their privileges and pos- thing suitable to their rank. The only 
sessions ; and finally, on the 6th of prohibition being, that they should 
October 1759, the cardinal patriarch not converse in Latin^^' the old tX'dar « 
Saldaiiha issued the famous mandate, tic custom of the monks. The nobles 
by which the whole society waa? ex- were direct4?d to converse in English, 

? elled from the Portuguese dominions. French, Italian, or their native tongue ; 

hose in the country were transported Pombal declaring, that the custom of 
to Civita Vecchia those in the colo- speaking Latin was only Co teach 
nies were also conveyed to the Papal them to barbarize.” 
territory ; and thus, by the intrepidity. Another custom*, though of a m{»re 
wisdom, and civil courage of one man, private order, attracted the notice of 
the realm vras relieved from the pre- this rational and almost universal 
sence of the most powerful and most improver. Xt had been adopted a*! k 
dangerous body which had ever dis- habit by the widows of the nof'" 
Curbed the peace of society. to spend the first years of their w' 

Portugal having thus the honour of hood in the most'miserable 8eclu>.f. ' 
taking the lead, Rome herself at length they shut up their windows, retire^ 
followed ; and, on the accession of the to some gloomy chamber, slept on the 
celebrated Granganelli, Clement XIV., floor, and, snfifering all kinds of volnn- 
a resolution was adopted to suppress tarv and absurd mortifications, for- 
the Jesuits in eveiy part of the world, bade the approach of the world. As 
On the 2 Let of July 1773, the memo- the custom was attended with danger 
rable bnli Dominns ac Redemptor,*^ to health, and often with death, be- 
was published, and the order was at sides its general mdaucholy influence 
an end. The annonnoement was re- on society, the minister pnbllcly 
ceived in Lisbon with natural rgjoidug. ** enacted,*^ that every part of it should 
TePe m was sung, and the popular be abolished ; and, moreover, that the 
triumph was unbounded and univer- widows slionid always remove to an- 
«al. Other house; or, whero this was not 

We now hasten to the close this practicable, that they sbonld fiot 
^tinguialied minister’s career^ His dose tiie shutters, nor * moum^ for 
frame, ^du^ naturally viuoroiis, be- mm than a week, nor nmaln at 
gan to feel the effects of bis incessant home for. more than a month, nor 
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tens of thcmsamu l^annsd him, tno 
thank him still, for this war agwist 
a popular, but most Tcxatioos, lUMsm*- 
dity. 

His next reform was the army. 
After the peace of 1763, he 6xed it at 
30,000 men, whom he equipped effec- 
tually, and brought into practical dis^ 
cipline. 

A succession of laws, made for the 
promotion of European and colooM 
trade, next opened the resources- of 
Portugal to an extent unknown be- 
fore. Poinbal next abolished the 
“ Index Expurgitorius”— an extraor- 
dinary achievement, not luerely bc- 
yoiul' his ago, but against the whole 
si(]>er<titious spirit of his age. Ho 
was not content with abolishing 
the restraint ; lie attempted to restore 
riiKss in Portugal. Hitherto 
nearly all Portuguese books had been 
Tji'inti'd in foreign countries. lie e.s- 
tab!i>lM (l a ‘‘ Royal Press,'’ and gave 

' 'i,oduteiKU*nce to ragliariut, a 
1 printer, who had been expa* 
for printing works against the 
Such, in value and extent, 
’ *■“ the acts uhirh Portugal owed to 
indcfaligai)h‘ and poueifnl mind, 
tl'.'t wlicn, in 17(*(j, liesufforcd a para- 
stroke, (lie king and the people 
c'cre alike tlirowu int<» coiisteriiatioii. 

Al Ih-n .Joseph, the king, ami 
•u’lld'ul friend of Pouibal, died, after a 
1 ( ign ol' twenty yeven years of honour 
iml uselulue^s. Pomlial requested to 
iv'-ign, and ti»e D* mu a Maria accepted 
the, resigiiatioiK and eoufenvd varioii.s 
mark': oi honour iqum him. He now 
retir* 1 to his country-seat, Avhore 
'Vvexc.ll saw him in 177i, and thus 
oeMciik'es lii.s a]»poarancc. ‘‘ At this 
tiinv; ho had attained his sevonty-tliird 
year, bid age seemed to have dimi- 
nished neither the freshness nor the 
activity of his faculties. In his jfbr- 
son he was v<*ry tall and slender, his 
face long, paUv and meagre, but fad 
of intelligence.’* 


iBttt Fombal bad been too maguani- 
for the ooort and nobles; and 
the loss of his power as minister pro- 
duced a succession of intrigues against 
him, Iff the relalives of the Tavora 
family, and doubtless also by the 
ecclesiastical influmice, which has al- 
ways been at once so poweiful and 
SO pF^ndidal la FortagaL He was 
insult^ by a tr^, at wl^h, however, 
the only sentence inflicted was an 
order to retire twenty leagues from 
the court. „ The Queen was, at that 
time, probably suffering under the first 
access of that derangement, which, in 
a few years after, utterly incapacitated 
her, and condemned the remainder of 
her life to melancholy and total soli- 
tude. But the hi£»t praise is not given 
to the great minister, while his per- 
sonal disintei*e.stediiess is forgotten. 
One of the final acts of bis life was to 
present to tlie throne a statement of 
his i>iiblic income, w'hen it appeared 
that, during the tiventy-seven years 
of his administration, he had received 
no public cniolumeiitbut his salary as 
secretary of state, and about L.100 
a-year for another < »iricc. But he was 
ricli; for, as his nvo brothers re- 
inaised nninarricd, their incomes 
w'ere joined with his own. He lived, 
held in high respect and estimation by 
the European courts, to the great age 
of eighty-three, dying on the 5th of 
May w ithout pain. A long inscription, 
yet in wiiich the panegyric did not 
exceed the justice, was placed on his 
tomb. Yet a single sentence might 
have established his claim to the per- 
petual gratitude of his country and 
mankind — 

** Hero lies the man who banished the 
Jesuits from Portugal.” 

Mr Smith’s volume is intelligejitly 
wTitten, and docs much credit to Ins* 
research and skill. 
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“ Have I not in my time heard Uona roar ? 
H.ive I not heard the m'o, i>uft up with wind, 
R'l^f liku un an^ry hoar chafed with sweat f 
llnxe I n<it iieard frri-at ordiiaRce iit the fluid. 
And IteavcnV artillery thunder in the bkieb ? 
Hjve I not in the pitched (tattle heard 
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Elxathan was a man of in any fares, 
and every kind of wisdom, but one — 
the wisdom of know ing w hen he had 
wealth enough. He evidently lo\ed 
accuniiilalion ; and the result wa^, 
that every hour of liis cxisti'iioo wa> 
oneofteiror. Half the brokers and 
chief traders in Franeo were already 
in tuison ; and yet lie earrie<l on the 
perilous game of coiumeree. lie was 
knowTi to be imnumsi ly ojnilenl : and 
he must have regarded the day w hieh 
pa.s&ed over liis head, without seeing 
his stnuig boxes jint under the go- 
vernment seal, and Jiim-elf thrown 
into some ouhtUth'. as .1 sort (»f 
miracle. lint he wa** now a^^ailed 
by a new* alarm. U ar with lln‘j;lanil 
began to be riimomvd among the 
beurdf d brethren (•! tin* s; iiagogui* : 
and Eliiatliaii liad Miipn on eM*r\ mm, 
from rent tp .Japan. JJke shak- 
apeare's i»riiicely merchant- - 

“His mind was tossing on the tu’can. 

There where his argosies with portly 
sail, 

Like higniors, and rich burghers i*f 
the flood. 

Or, as it w^ero. the pagoaiits of tho 
sea, 

Did overpower tlie petty trallickcrs, 

As they flew by them with their 
woven wings.” 

The first shot fired w'ouhl inevi- 
tably pour out the wiiole ua^ al force 
of England, and his argosie.s would 
put their helms about, and steer for 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and eveiy jKirt 
but a French one. If this fojlnidnblo 
intelligence had aw'akenod the haughti- 
ness (A' the Flench government to a 
sense of public peril, what effect must 
it not have in the countlug-house of a 
man w^hose existence w^as trade? 
While I was 011 iny pillow, luxuriat- 
ing in dreams of French fetes, Paul 
’and Virginia carried off to the clouds, 
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Parisian bcUes dancing cotillons in 
the bowers and fiavilions of a Maho- 
metan jiaradise, Elnathan .‘tpciit the 
niglit at hw de.«k, surrounded by Ids 
bustling generation of elerk.'t, writing 
to correspoiidt'iils at every ])Oint of 
the lompa.ss, and ])rei)aring insu- 
raiifes with the great London e.-ta- 
blidlniK'nl.': : whi«‘h I w as to carry with 
me. tlioiigh uniiftpijimied with the 
trau.-iiietion on which so many million.-; 
of francs hung trembling. 

His morning face show ed me, that 
whatcvci had been hU occupation be- 
fore I nu t him at the Jireaklasi- table, 
ir lia<l been a nioNt unea.^y one. His 
powerful ami rather handsome phy- 
.Mugnoiny lind shniidv to half the bUe ; 
hi.s ll)is were livid, and hU hand 
shook to a degree w hi<h nunle me usk, 
whether the news from IbdiespiciTC 
wa.4 nnfa\ourablo. Hut bin a.>.'iu- 
raiice that all still w eiit on w ell in that 
delicate quarter, re.siored ray trampiil- 
lity, w hieh was lM*ginning to give w ay ; 
and iny only stipulation now was, that 
I shouid lia^ e an hour or two to spend 
at Vincciinc:* lK*fore I took iny final 
departure. The JeA\ win* all astoii- 
ishmeut ; his long visage elongated 
at the very .sound ; he shook his locks, 
lifted nj) his large liands, uiid fixed 
hU Avide eyes on me Avitli a look of 
mingled ahum and Avoiider, Avluch 
w«nid have been ludicrous if it had 
not been pcn-fectly sincere. 

‘‘ In the name of common sense, 
do you remember in w hat a country, 
and in wdmt limes, we live? On, 
those Englishmen ! alw^ays thinking 
that they are in England. My young 
friend, you are clearly not fit for 
France, and the sooner you get out of 
it the. belter.” 

I Still remonstrated. “ Do you 
forget yesterday?” he exclaimed. 
“ Can you forget the m^ before whom 
we both stood ? A moment's hesUa- 
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lion on your part to set out, would 
breed suspicion iu that most siispi- 
doiis brain of all inntikiml. Life is 
here as uncertain as in n field of 
battle, licf^one tin* iiisiaiit 3'our 
passports arrive, ninl never lo(»k hv- 
liiiid you.— For my part, I eonstantl)" 
feel as if my head nere in the lionV 
jan-s. itejiuco in 30111* escajie.” 

JJut J was still uneou\iuccd, and 
exidained ‘‘that niy only motive was, 
to iviii've my friends in the fortress 
frou) the alarm whicli the\' h.'ol evi- 
dently felt for my late, and to relieve 
myself fnnn the eliar-e of injiratitude, 
which would im*\iiably attach to me 
if 1 left J\ins without s<'ein;i' them.’' 

]S’e\er wa' man inoie jK“r]ili*\i‘d 
with a stiibbmn Mdjject. lie repre- 
sented to iin* tin* iinmineiit liazard 
of sirawng a li.lir'o-brejultli !<i the 
rij^lit or left of the m*dei^ of IIoIm*-*- 
pierre 1 " I wa^ actually under sur- 

veillaiiee, and he wa^ iV''poiHlljle for 
me. 'i'o Kane hi- roof, (‘Veii for fi^e 
uunnfes, until I l(di it for my journey, 
mi;;l»t forleil the lives of ImiIIi befoj-i* 
eveiiinjr." 

I still remonstrated: and lu’ojmunced 
the opinion, perhai^ too llatterino a 
one, ol the (lietat<»r, that “he could 
not eomle-eend Ku*lji<l a men* iii.it- 
ter of cixillty, wliicli still lelt me eii- 
tireh’ at his service.” 'I'lie Jew at 
last, in des[iair, rushed from the room, 
letnii'^^ iin* to the imideasin^ con- 
sciousne.-s that 1 lunl ilisiivssed an 
hone, t and ev(*n a friendly man. 

Two hours tints eiap-ed, when a 
vhitise fiv pifsui drew ui) at the door, 
with an otficer of the police in front, 
and from it came A'arnhorst and the 
doctor, both probably exjiecting a 
summons to the scafejld ; but the 
Prussian bearing liis lot with the com- 
posure of n man accustomed to face 
death, and the doctor evidently iu 
measureless consternation, colouiios.s 
and convulsed with fear. Hi.s rapture 
was equally unbouiide<l when Khiu- 
than, ushering them botli into the 
apartment where 1 sat — 

Chewing the cud of sweet aud bitter 
thought”— 

explained, that finding me deter- 
mined on my point, lie had adopted 
the old proverb— of briugiug Mahomet 
to the mountain, if lie could not bring 
the mountam to Mahomet \ had pro- 
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cured an order for their attendance in 
Pails, tlirough his influence with the 
chief of the police, and now^ ho])ed to 
liave the honour of th(*ir company at 
dinner. This was, certainly*, a desirable 
exchange for the Place (h^ Grevc ; aud 
wo sat down to a sumptuous table, 
where wc enjoyed oui-soivcs w ith the 
zest which danger escajicd gives to 
luxurious security. 

All w eiit on w ell. The doctor was 
surprised to find in the frowning 
banker, who had repulsed him so 
Sternly from his desk, the hospitable 
entertainer ; and Yarnhorst’s honest 
ami manly friend’^hq) was gratilied 
li\' the aptu'oaeli of my rele.ise from a 
seem- of p<‘rj>eluiil danger. 

J had some rmnembrauce.s to give 
to my fiii'iids in Prussia ; and at 
length, stnding away tlie doctor to 
disjday Ids eonnoi.'-*ieiir.-5hip on Eliia- 
thau’.s costly collection of }>ictures, 
\*arnhorst was left to my que>tioniug. 
Aly lir-t (juestion naturalW was, 

“ ^Vhut had Involved him in the ill- 
Inck of the Austrians." 

“The soldier’ *< temiitation every 
wliero,” was the answer; “having 
nothing to do at home, aud expecting 
soipcthing to do abnaid. When the 
JViis.si;in army once crossed the Khiue, 

I sliould have had no better employ- 
ment tliaii to mount guard, escort the 
court dow agers to the balls, aud finish 
the year .mil my life together, by dying 
of nnuii. In this critical moment, 
when 1 wa.s iu doubt whether 1 should 
turn Tartar, or monk of La Trappe, 
Clairfait sent to otfor me the com- 
mand of a division. I closed with it 
at once, w’ent to the king, obtained 
his leave, i>iit spurs to my horse, and 
reached the Austrian camp before the 
courier.’’ 

1 could not help expressing my 
cnv\' at a profession in w hich all the 
honours of earth lay at the feet of a 
successful soldidr! Ho smiled, and 
pointed to the police-officer, who was 
then sulkily pacing in front of the 
hoivs^ 

“ I ou see,” said he, “ the first spe- 
cimen of my honours. Yet, from the 
moment of my arrival witliin the Aus- 
trian lines, 1 could have predicted our 
misfortune. Clairfait was, at least, 
as long-sighted a» myself ; and no- 
thing conld exceed his dcs^dency 
b«t his indignation. His heart 
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Avas half broken by the nan-oiAness of 
his resources for defending the comi- 
tiy, and the boundless folly by Avhich 
the Avar council of Vienna expecteil to 
make up for the A\eakncss of their 
battalions by the absurdity of their 
plans. * 1 write bn* reginiciits,' the 
gallant felKov used to say ; ‘ and they 
seiul me regulation'! ! 1 tell them 

that Ave have lud tn»ojN enough for 
an advanced guanl ;• and they send 
me the ]»lan of a pitched battle ! I 
tell them that the rrench have raised 
their anny in front of me to a hundred 
thousand strong: and theypruinise me 
reiiitbrceinents next year.’ After all, 
his chief perplexity arose from .heir 
orders — c\ cry desjaitch regularly con- 
triulicting the one that enine bt'forc. 

‘■Sometliingin tin* 'if Ale,'* said I. **of 
Vohaire's ciiiieature i>f tlie Austrian 
eourier in tln‘ Turkish war, Avith three 
packs strai^ped (»n his shoulders, in- 
s’eribed, ‘Orders* — * (.'uiinter-or- 
ders’ — and ‘ DiserdeiN.* 

“ Just a ca>e in jioim. A’oltaire 
Avoidd have been exaclly tin* historian 
fot' onr eamiiaign. What an ineoni- 
pai able tale he aa ouM hav<* made of it I 
FiVerA' thing th.it w as doiu'Avas prepos- 
terous. W<‘ AV('re act ually bcat<‘n lic/ore 
AAc bnigb.t ; Ave aaitc ruined at Viinina 
before a shot Avas fircil at Jeinappes. 
Tlie Xcthcilands AA'cre lost, not by 
juiwder and ball, but by pen and Ink ; 
and the conseijuencc ofonr*- march to 
I’aris" that one half of the army 

noAv scattcrcil from Holland to tin* 
llhine, and the other half is, like my- 
self, aa ithiii French Avails.” 

I eie|uired how (.'lairfait bore bi.s 
ebange of fortune 

“ Like a man stijicrior to fortune. I 
never '^uav him I'xhibit higher ability 
than in his dispositions for our last 
battle. Ho has become a magnificent 
tactician. Hut Alexander the (ireat 
himself could not fight Avithout troojis: 
and such avms onr exact condilion. 

J>iiniourior, at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand men, had liirned short 
from tlio J’riissian retreat, aiuMiung 
himself ujion the Netherlands. * Ilow' 
many troops do you think tliCAvisdom 
of the A»dic Council had provided to 
protect the provinces ? Scarcely more 
tlian ii third of the numlMT, and those 
scattered over a ffojitier of a hundred 
miles ; in a country, loo, Avhen* every 
man '■poke French, Avhere cA'cry irym 
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was half Republican already, Avhere 
the people had actually begun a revo- 
lution, and Avhero we "had scarcxjly a 
friend, a fortress in repair, or amtnn- 
iiition ciiongli for a feu cfe joie. ^'ho 
French, of course, burst in like an in- 
undation, SAATcping every thing before 
them. 1 was at dinner with Clairfait 
and his staff on the day when the iii- 
ttdligeiico aiTived. The map Avas laid 
upon the table, and Ave had a kind of 
debate on the course which the Frciich- 
niau would take. That evening com- 
pleted my opinion of him as a general, 
lie took the clearest vioAv among all 
our conjectures, as the event proA'od, 
solar as the cneiny's movements Averc 
conoenitMl ; though I still retain my oaa h 
idea of an original (‘iTor in the choice 
of our field of battle. Hcforc the twi- 
light fell, Avo mounted onr lmr>cs, and 
rode to the >p<)t where ('lairfait had 
already made nj) Ids mind to meet the 
French. Ji Avas certainly a capital 
jHAsition ft*rdefentM‘ — a range of heights 
not too high for guns, sunnoimted by 
a central plateau : the verA' position 
for a battery and a brigade; but 
the Aery woi-'^t that «‘oul(l be taken 
against tlK' new eiu'iny whom aac had 
to oppose.** 

“Vet, Avlmt could an army of 
French rccrnits be experted to do 
again-'t a disciplined force so strongly 
ported i " AAa> my question. 

“My answer to that point.*’ said 
Varuhorst,“ must b(; a quotation from 
my old master of tactics. If the pur- 
pose of a general is simply to defend 
himself, h‘t him keep his troops oil 
heights ; if Ids purpose is simjily to 
make an artillery tight, let him keep 
behind liis guns ; but if it is liLs’pur- 
jiose to beat the eneiii}', he must leave 
liiniself able to folloAv them — and tliw 
he do only on a plain. In the 
end, after beating the enemy in a 
dozen attempts to cany our batteries, 
bill Avkhout the jiower of striking a 
bloAv in retaliation, aa'c suav them car- 
rii‘d all at once, and were totally dii- 
A'cii from the field.'’ 

“ So much for bravery and discipline 
against bravery and enthusiasm,’* 
.said J. “Yet thcTnemy’s loss must 
have been tremendous. Every as« 
.‘^ault must have tom their colnmns to 
jMeces.” Even this attempt at recon- 
ciling him to his ill fortune failed. 

S'es,” Avas the cool^rcply ; “but 
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they could afford it, width was more 
than we could do. Remember the 
maxim, iny yoiiii^^ friend, w hen you 
shall come to be u j^eiienil, Unit the 
only security for gainiiif,' battles is, to 
have good troojw, and a jrood many 
of them. — ^I’he French recruits fought 
like recruits, without kno>\ing whe- 
ther the enemy wore before or behind 
them; but they fought, and when 
they were beaten they fought again. 
While we were tixed on our heights, 
they WTi'C formed into eoliiinn once 
more, and inarclied gallantly hj> to 
the mouth of our guns. 'J'lion, we had 
but ls,uOO men to the Frenchman's 
60,000. Such (»dds arc loo great. 
Whether oiir great king would lia\e 
fought at all with such odd." against 
him, may be a question ; but there 
can be none, whether he would ha\e 
fixed himself where he could not 
manaMivre. The Fnnichinaii atta<‘k- 
ed ns on Hanks and centre, just when 
and wher<* he phrased : there >loofl w<‘, 
mowing down his masses from our 
fourteen redoubts, and Avaiting to be 
attacked again. To do liiin justiee, 
he fought .stoutly ; and to do u-* jus- 
tice, we fought sturdily. Hut still we 
were losing men; the affair looked 
unpromising from the first half hour ; 
and I pronounced that, if Dumourier 
had but perseverance enough, he must 
earr>' the field.’’ 

1 made some pas>ing remark on the 
singular hazard ol bringing mitriod 
troops against I he proxu bial disci- 
jilinc of a (ierniaii army, and the pro- 
bability that (he age oftlie w ild armies 
of peasantry in Europe would be re- 
newed, by the evidence i>f its success. 

“ Right,’’ said Vanihorst. “ TIte 
thing that struck me most was, the niwv 
character of the whole engagement. 
It w^as Republicanism in tlio field ; a 
bold riot, a hiob battle. Nor will it 
be the last of its kind. Our w hole line 
was once attacked by the French 
deiiii-brigadc.s, coming to the charge, 
with a general chorus of the Mai~ 
sdUakt hymn. The efiect w^as mag- 
nificent, as we heal'd it pealing 
over the field through all the roar of 
cannon and musketry. The attack 
was defeated. It was renew'ed, under 
a chorus in honour of their general, 
and ‘Vive Dumourier ’ was chanted 
by 60,000 voices,- as they advanced 
against our batteries, lliis charge 
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broke in upon oiir position, and took 
five of our fourteen redoubts. Each 
C lah-fait now ackiujwledgcd thai all 

wa. s lost ; two-thirds, of our men wini; 
hors de. combat^ and orders were given 
for a retreat. M}' turn now came to 
act, and I moved turward with my 
small brigade of cavalry — but 1 was 
not more lucky than the rest.” 

I ju'essed toJicar (he jianij-ulai',, 
but his mind wa.s still ovcrwlielmc(i 
with a sense of military calamity, al- 
ways the most reluctant trqiic to a 
brave and hoiio.st soldier ; and he 
simply said — “ The whole w'as> u melee. 
Our rear was threatened in foriM.* by 
a euliiinu which had stonmd the. 
heights under a young bravr, whom 
I had observed, during the day. ex- 
posing himself gallant!}' to all the 
risks of (he field. To slop the pro- 
gress of the enemy on this jutint was 
essential ; for the safi'ty of the whole 
army was eoinpromised. AVe charged 
them, cheeked them, but finiiid the 
brigade involved in a force of ten 
tinu'.s our nnmlHT: fought our way 
out again with heavy loss : and after 

all, a shot, which broughtiny eliargei* 
to the ground, left me w’oumled and 
bruiHod in the hands of the French. 
I was taken up insensible, w par- 
ried to the tent of the- young coni- 
niander of the column, whom 1 foimd 
to bo the Duo de Chartres, the son 
of the late Duke of Orleans. His 
kiiidnes.s to his pri>oner was equiil to 
his gallaiili'}' in the field. Few .and 
liiirried as our interviews were, while 
his anny remained hi its ]>os>ition 
he guM* me the idea of a mind of great 
promise, and destined for great thing.s, 
unless the chances of war should stop 
his caix'cr. But, though a Republi- 
can soldier, to my surprise ho was no 
Republican. His, cmiiiirics into the 
state of popular opinion in Europe, 
show ed at once his sagacity, and the 
tuni which his thoughts, young as he 
w^as, were alread}' taking. — But the 
diadem is trampled under foot in 
Franccf foi* over ; and with cannon- 
shot in his front ever}' day of his life, 
and the guillotine in his rear, who can 
answer for the history of any man for 
twenty-four hom's together? ” 

My time in Paris £ad now come to 
a close. All my enquiries for the 
fate of Lafontaine had been Iruitless ; 
anj 1 dreaded the still more anxious 
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enquiries to which I should be sub- 
jected on my arrival ; but I had at 
least the iiitelligeuce to jxivo, that 1 
had not left liini in the fan^> of tiie 
jailers of St Lazare. 1 took leave ot 
my bold and opeii-liearied rnissian 
frfond •w ith a rejrnd, w hieli 1 had 
scarcely expecied tu feel for one with 
whom I had be(‘ii llir»)wii into eoii- 
tact simply by the rouirh ehanee> of 
campaij^niiiji ; but I had the i^rnlili- 
catiou t»f jn'oeurinj: tor liiin. tlinuoj:h 
the mysterious interest of Klnaihan, 
an order for his transmission to Ber- 
lin in the tirst exehange of prisoners. 
This promise seemed to eonipen>ate 
all the services which he had nmdered 
to me. I ^hall see the Rhine ajrain.’’ 
said ho, Avhieh is imieh more than 1 
eA'or exiiectod sine(' the day of our 
misfortune. “ I ^hall see tie; Itlu^ie 
figaiu !— and thanks to yon for it.*' 
He pressed my hand with horn >1 liia- 
titndo. 

The rarrfa<rc \\hi<‘hwa^ tc lonvey 
me to Calais was now at the door. 
Still, one thouj,dii w:i> uppennost in 
his mind : it was, that 1 •'hoiild 
dne credit to the hfa\ery ot the Au'- 
trinii general and his aniiy. ^ 
have j'poken of the enca^j- inent at 
ail,^ said he, ‘’it was inendy to pid 
yon iji p<issei!.«>ioii of tlic fait". Vou 
return En^d.iiid : }on will <»/ coerce 
hear the battle which lost the Nether- 
lands discussed in various v(‘rsi<ms. 
The opinion of England decides the 
opinion of Enro])(‘. IVll, iheii, your 
Coniitrymeti, in vindication ofClairfait 
and hi.-> troops, flmt rdb-r boldine J»i«! 
ground for nim honr.- a;.Miii''t tlirec‘ 
Ms fin’co, he retreal< d witli the 
alcadiiic?.s of a movement on })arade, 
without leaving behind him a single 
gUn. colour. ori»ri>!C)i!er, Tidj them, too. 
that lic w a.s defeatefl only through the 
marvellous negligence of a g<ivern- 
ment which left him to fight battles 
without brigade'*, defend fortre.^H'.s 
without guns, and pndeet insurgent 
provinces with a fugitive ainiy.’* 

JMy answer was— “ You may rely 
upon my fighting your battles over the 
London dmner-lables, as fierseverlng- 
ly, if not as mueh again.st fjdds, as 
you fought it in the field. But the 
fortune, of war ]>roverl>ial, and I 
ho]>e yet to pour out a libation to you 
aft GenemliftRimo Varnsdorf, ihu: rc- 
fitorer of the Au.^trian laun l.^.” 


“Well, Marston, may you be a 
true prophet! But read that letter 
from (Jiiiscard ; our long-headed 
friend not merely crops oiu* (lermau 
laurels, but threatens to root up the 
tree.’’ lie handed me a letter from 
the Pni>sian phiI(»sopher : it was a 
eiirious vtitnhujur rntsonw' of the im- 
lU’ubabilities of sueeess in the general 
war of Enr(»}‘0 against the Jtepublie ; 
concluding w it h the words, -o charac- 
teristic of his sohann aiul relK'Ctive 
vicw.N <»f mail and thenllairs of man— 
*• War is llie oiigiiiul pn*pen.sity of 
human nature, and ci\iliz!Uiou is the 
gre.'il t>roim*tcr of war. 'J'he more 
cixiliz'Ml all nation" become, the more 
they liuht. The most civilized eonti- 
iieiit of tile woi-Id ha*< "pent tie* fiMirth 
of it.' nmdi 1 n exi-^ieiu e in w ar. I'.v ery 
inamd coimiioii id'cMoi.-e. abhors 

iiswa^teol lile, id'lrcasnre.aiMl oi time. 
Still the ]>n*pi‘ii''it\ U si> "troji»:, that it 
couiimu’" tlienio.''! jirodigal "iienfico of 
llu ‘111 all. I think th.it we are entering 
on a i‘erIod, wleii war. nn*ie than 
ever, will bi* the Im-iue'" of milioiis. 
1 ."Innild not In* s(]ipii"(>d if tin mania 
of inmiinr nation' Into l)eg;;Mr-‘. and 
the jMpulation iniD the du.-t of the 
field, "iioiild la'll for half a ‘eiitnrv: 
liiitil the whole existing genenitioii 
are in tin ir grave", and a new genera- 
tion "hall take their placi‘s, >j."toid>hed 
at the fuiidiu'"" of their fathers for 
bankniptiy and bloodshed.” .Vfter 
some ."harp ci n.snre'j of the nnpnrpo^ul 
cjindiu r of lie* (ii'nnan eabiiw'i.s, ho 
liiii"h(‘d by saying— “ If ihe French 
('oiitimie to tight as tliey have just 
fought, rbinapjics will be Ihe begin- 
ning of ji new ira. In the hi.s’tory of 
the w«»iid. everv great ehnngc of lin- 
inan "npn*in;i<*,v has been the re.«uU (*f 
a cliange in the prineijde.s of war ; and 
the nation wliieli li.i.'< bmi Ihe first to 
mlopt that change, has left the triumph 
for it.'* 1 imo. IVanee has now- found out a 
new element in war — thotoreeof mnl- 
titiidc, the eliarge of the massea ; and 
she, will contpuT, until the kings of 
Europe follow her (‘x;iin])lo, and rail 
their nations to the fieJtl. Till then 
sin; will be invincible, but then her 
eonrpie.sts will vamMi ; and the world, 
oxliausted by carnage, will be quiet 
lor it while. But the w’oUish spirit of 
human nature will again hunger for 
prey ; some new »ysle|p of havoc will 
be discovered by some great genius, 
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who ought to be cursed to titc lowest 
depths of human memory ; but who 
will be exalted to the most rapturous 
heights of liuiiiaii praise. Then 
agaiii, when one iialf of the earth is 
turned into a field of battle, and the 
other into a eenietery, niaiikiud \\ill 
cry out for i)eace; and again, when 
rotVcblicd, will rush into still more 
ruinous war: — thus all things run in a 
circle. But Fraueo has found out the 
secret forthisage, and — rw victh! — the 
pestilence A\ill lie tame to tlio triumjih 
of her frenzy, her rapine, and her 
revenge.*’ 

Kxat fly ^\ hat T should ha\e ex- 
pectcMl from (itiivcanl,” A\as niy re- 
mark ; “ he is Jil\\ays niakiug lioid at- 
tempts to tear up the surface of the 
time, and look into vhat is growing 
below.” 

“ AVell. * rcplie<l my honot 
fellow soldier, “ I m^ver prrpl(‘x my 
brain with those tilings. I dare s*iy 
your philosophers may be riLdit : at 
least oiiee in a inmdnal > ear<i. Ihit 
take m\ word tor it, tliat musked and 
bayonet u ill be iiM't’ul matters still ; 
and that diseipliiK' and myohl ina-'ter 
Fn'derick, ^ill be goiul as Dumoii- 
rier and desperation, >\hen sJiall 
have brigad<* for brigade.” 

The postilions cracked tiieir \ihip.<, 
the little Xonn.'in horses tore their 
way over the rough jiavemeni ; the 
sovereign people scattered off on 
everv .‘«ide, to sive Ihcir Ihes and 
Jinibs ; and the ])lain of St Denis, rich 
with gohleii eorii, and tracked bv line> 
of Stately trees, opened far ami wide 
before me. From tlie first ascent I 
gti\e a partmff glance at J’aris — it 
was mingled of rejoicing and regret. 
AVliat hours of interest, of novelty, 
and of terror, had I not pas.scd within 
the circuit of those walls ! Yet, liow 
the eye clM:*at.s reality ! — that city of 
imjirisonment and frantic liberty, of 
royal Horrow and of popular exulta- 
tion, now looked a vast circle of calm 
and stately beauty. How delusive is 
distance in every thing 1 Across that 
plain, luxuriant with harvest, sur- 
rounded with those soft hills, and 
glittering in the puiide of this glorious 
evening, it looked a paradise. I knew 
it^a pandemoTiium 1 
I speeded on— every thing was ani- 
mated and animating in my journey. 
It was dihest season of the year ; 
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the roads were good ; the prospects— 
as I swept down valley and rushed 
round hill, with the insolent speed of 
a government employ^^ leaving all 
meaner vehic'les, travellers, and the 
v\hole v^'orkd^^y world behind — seemed 
to me to redeem the character of 
French landscape. But how much of 
it.> c:olouring was my own ! Was ] 
not y We i was I not returning to Eng^ 
hm 'd ! was I neft approaching scenes, 
and forms, and the realities of those re- 
collections, which, even in the field of 
battle, and at the foot of the scaffold, 
had alternately cheered and pained, 
delighted and distn‘.ssed meV — yet 
which, even with .all their anxieties, 
v\ ere dourer ihnn the most gihled hopes 
ofambilion. Was J not about to meet 
the gMv smile and poignant vivacity of 
Munainne '{ was 1 not about to wander 
in the sli.'ides of mypatcrnal ca^^tle? to 
sec tho.<o relativ(‘*.who wore to shape 

so large a ^hare of my future htippi- 
ne>s; (,i me(‘f in public life the cininent 
public men, witii whose renown the 
c<uirts and even the cainp.s of Europe 
w(‘re ahvatly ringing: and last, 
proudc'si, ami luo&t profotiiid feeling 
of all — wa.^ J not*to venture near the 
shrine on which J had placed my idol ; 
to offer her the solemn and distant 
homage of the he.art ; perhajis t^ear 
of her from flay to day ; perhaps to 
see lier noble beauty perliaps even 
to heor that voici‘, of which the sim- 
plol accents sank to my soul. — But 
J mn>i not attempt to describe sensa- 
tions wliicli are in their nature inde - 
scribable : wliich disjioso the sinrit of 
man to silence ; and which, in their 
true intensity, suffer but one Aicnlty 
to exist, absorbing all the rest in deep 
sleep juid delicious reverie. 

1 drove with the haste of a courier 
to LoiKl<gi: and after liaviug deposited 
iny despatches with one of the under- 
secretaries of the Foreign offire, I 
flow to Mordofcai's den in the city. 
London api>eared fo me more crowded 
than ever; the streets longer, the 
buildings dingier; and the whole, seen 
after the smokeless and light- coloured 
towns of the Continent, looked an en- 
ormous manufactoiy, where men wore 
themselves out in perpetual black- 
ness and bustle, to make their broad, 
and die. But in>* heart beat quickly 
as 1 reached the door of that dinid^t 
of all its dwellings, ivhere the lora ef 
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himdi'cds of thousands of pounds bur- 
rowed himself from tlie eyes of inaii- 
kind. 

I knocked^ but was long uiianswor- 
^ ; at last a ineagi-e clerk, evidently 
of the “fallen people," and who seemed 
dug up from tlie depths of the dun- 
geon, gave me the iiitclligeiiee that 
“ his master and family had left Eng- 
land.*’ The answer was like an ice- 
bolt through iny frame, 'fliis was 
the moment to which 1 had looked 
forward with, I shall not say what 
emotions. I could scarcely deline 
them ; but they had a share of every 
strong, every faithful, and OM^ry 
tonchiiag remembrance of my nature. 
My disai)poiutment was a pang. My 
head grew* dizzy, I reeled; aiul aske<l 
leave to enter the gloomy door, and 
rest for a moment, Jtut this the 
guardian of the 4len was too cautious 
to allow' ; and 1 slmld have probably 
fainted in the street, but for the ap- 
l)earance of an amieiit llebeeea, the 
wife of the clerk, w ho, feeling the com- 
passion whicli belongs to the sex in 
all instances, and exerting tin* autho- 
rity which is so generally claimed by 
the better-halves of men, pushed her 
husband back, and led tin* >vuy into 
the <»ld cobw ebbed parlour w here 1 
hadfeo often been. A glass (»f w a ter. 
the sole hosjritality of the hou<e, re- 
vived me; and after some emjuirics 
alike fiviitless witli the past, I was 
about to take iny leave, when the 
clerk, in his removal of some papers, 
not to be trusted within reach of a 
stranger, (lroppi*d a letter from tlie 
bundle, on which was my name. From 
the variety of addresses it had evi- 
dently travelled far, and had been 
returned from half the post-office.s of 
the Continent. It was two months’ 
old, but its news W'a.s to ni6»mo«;t in- 
teresting. It was from Mordeeai; 
and after alluding to some pecuniary 
transactions with his foreign brethren, 
alw'ays the first toj)ic, he Jiun-ied on 
in his usual abrupt strain : — “ Mari- 
amne has insisted on my Isaving 
England for a while. This is per- 
plexing : as the war must ])roduce a 
new loan, and London is, after all, 
the only place where those affairs can 
be transacted wiiliout trouble. — 
child is well, and Jrct she looks pallid 
from time to time, and sheds tears 
when she thinks herself tinobsefved. 


All this may pass aw^ay, but it makes 
me uneasy; and, as she has evidently 
made up her mind to travel, I have 
only to give w'.ny — for, with all her 
caprices, slic Ls "my child, iny only 
child, and my beloved child! 

“ I have heard a good deal of your 
proceedings from iny correspondent 
and kinsman in Paris. You have ac- 
quitted yourself w ell, and it .shall not 
be nnknow n in the quarter where it 
may be of ihonI service to you. — I 
have been stopped by Miiriamiie’s 
singing in the next room, and her 
voice has almost unmanned me ; she 
is melancholy of late, and her only 
mu^ic now is taki'ii from those an- 
cestral hymns which our nation re- 
gard as the song.H of the Captivity. 
Iler tone^ at IhU moment aiv singu- 
larly tiun-Iiiiig, and I have beim forced 
til lay tiown my pen, for she has melt- 
ed me to tears. Yet her colour has 
not altogether faded lately, and I 
think .Numetinics that her e^es look 
brighter than e\er! llea>eu he!j> me, 
if J should lose her. 1 should then 
be alone in the world. 

“ Youriiay rely on my intelligence — 
a war is mevitahk. You may also 
rely on my ctuijecture— tliat it w ill be 
the nio>t (le'iperate war w hich Kun>j)t‘ 
has yet seen. One that will break up 
fouHf/afwns^ .is well a.s break ilown 
superstructures ; not a war of politics 
but ol“ priuciides ; not a war for cou- 
que.st but for rum. All Ibc treuMiries 
of Euro])e w ill bo bankrupt within a 
twHdveinontli ot its eoiuiiienceiiient ; 
uulc.s.s England shall become their 
banker. "J’liis will be the harvest of 
the men of money. — It is unhirtunate 
that your money is all lodged for your 
commission ; otherw ise, in the course? 
of a few' Operations, you might make, 
cent iKT cent, w hich I pinpose to do. 
Aprojms of comnn.M})ioiis. had near- 
ly omitted, in my ow'u family anxie- 
ties, to mention the object for w'hich 
I began iny letter. 1 have failed iu 
ari’anging the affair of your commis- 
aion ! Thi.s was not for want of Koal. 
But the prospect of a war has deran- 
ged and infiamed every thing. The 
young nobility have actually licsieged 
the Iforse-guards. All the weight of 

the aristocrat^ has pressed upon the 

minister, and minor influence has been 
driven from the fleld. Thelipirit is 
too gallant a one to be b&uned ;-^d 
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yet— are there not a hundred other 
pursuits, in which an intelligent and 
active mind, like your own, might fol- 
low on the way to fortune? You have 
seen enough of campaigning to know, 
that it is not all a iloiirlsh of trum- 
pets. lias the world but one gate, 
and tliat the Horse-guards ? If my 
crsonal judgment were to be a.sked, 

should feel no regret for a disap- 
pointment which may have come 
only to turn your knowledge and abi- 
lity to purjwses not less suitable to 
an ambitious spirit, nor less likely to 
produce a iKiweiful im])r«*.''hion on the 
world — the only thing, after all, worth 
living for! You niiiy laugh at this 
language from a man </f my country 
and my trade. But even 7 have my 
ambition; and you may jet discover 
it to be not less'bold than if J carried 
tile lamp of (luleun, or wielded the 
sword of the IMaccabee. — 1 must stuj) 
again; my poor restless cliild is coming 
into the room at this inunienl, com- 
plaining of the eltill, in one of the tiiiesl 
days of summer. 8he says that this 
\ifla has grown sunlos, airless, and 
comfortle8.s. Finding that 1 am wri- 
ting to you, sh(* sends her best wishes ; 
and bhi.s me ask, what is the lasiiioii- 
able colour for mantles in Baris, and 
also w hat is become of that ‘ w^ander- 
iiig creature,’ Lafontaim*, if you should 
happen to recollect such a person- 
age.” 

“ B. S. — My daughter insists on <»ur 
setting out from Brighton to-morrow, 
and crossing I he Channel thedaj^ after. 
She has a whim for revisiting Swit- 
zerland ; and in the mean time, bi‘gs 
that if, during our absence, ijou should 
have a whim for st*a air and solitude, 
you may make of the villa ajiy use 
you please. — Yours sincerely, 

** J. V. Moni>KCAi,” 

After reading this strange and bro- 
ken letter, 1 w^as almost glad that 1 
had not seen Mariamnc. Bafontainc 
was in her heart still, in spite of ab- 
sence. At this 1 did not wonder, for 
the heart of woman, when once 
struck, is almost incapable of change : 
but the suspense was killing her ; and 
I had no doubt that her loss would 
sink even her strong-headed parent 
to the grave. Yet, what tidings had 
I to give ? 'VV'hether her young soldier 
was shot in the attempt 'to escape 


from St Lazare, or thromi into some 
of those hideous dungeons, where so 
many thousands w^erc dying in misery 
from day to day, was entirely beyond 
my power to tell. It was better tliat 
she should be roving over the bright 
hills, and breathing the fresh breezes 
of Sw itzerland, than listening to my 
hopeless conjectures at home ; trying 
to reconcile herself to all the chances 
which ]tassiou il so painfully ingenious 
in creating, and dying, like a flower 
in all its beauty, on the spot W’here it 
hjid grown. 

But the letter contiiincd nothing of 
the one name, fefT w hich my first glance 
had looked over every lino w ith breatli- 
le>s anxiety. There was not a syllablt; 
of (’lotilile ! The fatlier’s cares had 
absorbed all other thoughts : and the 
letter w'ua) to me a blank in that know- 
ledge for w hich 1 panted, as the hart 
pants for the fountains. Still, I was 
not dead to tlic calls of friendship ; 
and that liight's mail carried a long 
ejrtfrlle to *Mortlecai, detailing iny 
escapes, and tin: services of his kindred 
in France ; and for Mariainne's ear, all 
that I cuiiid conceive cheering in my 
hopes of that ‘‘ w andering creature, 
Lafontaine.” 

But I w as forced to think of sterner 
subjects. 1 had arrived in Knghind at 
a time of the most cxtraordinai'y pub- 
lic cxeilcmeut. Every man felt that 
some great trial of England and of 
Eun»jK* was at hand ; but none could 
distinctly define either its nature, or 
its cause. Frauee, which bad then 
begun to pour out her furious decla- 
mations agaiii&t this country, was, of 
course, generally looked to as the 
quarter from whicli the stonn was to 
come ; but the higher minds e\ ideutly 
contemplated hazards ncai'cr home. Af- 
filiated societies, con*esponding clubs, 
and all the re\oliitionary apiiaratus, 
from w hoso crush and clamour I had 
SO lately em^rgi^d, met the ear and the 
eye on all occasions; and the fiery fe- 
rocity of French rebellion w-as nearly 
rivalled by the grave insolence of 
English Bights of Man.” But I am 
not about to write the histoiyof a 
time of national fever. Tlie repub- 
licanism, which Cicero and Plutarch 
instil into us all at our schools, had 
been extinguished in me by the sqpia- 
lid realities of France. 1 had seen 
the dissecting-room, and was cuxnd of 
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ffty bvd for tho Bdenoe* My spirit, 
t5U, required rest. I Soiild have ex- 
dUlmed with all the sincerity, and 
with all the weariness too, of the 
p6et:-- 

" Oh, for R lodge in some vast ihlor- 
iiess, 

Some houiidlei-s coiJtigiiit\ of sluuhs 

Where rninour of oppression and 
deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or .successful Avar, 

Might !U‘vor roach me more I** 

But, perhaps fortunately forniy un- 
derstatidiug, if not for my lifo, I was 
not snfferod tn take refuge in the aaiU 
derncss. London avrs around me ; rich 
aiidheggarod. ‘splendid and sullen, idle 
and bii\V London. T wa« fioatlng <»» 
tho^e wave<t of luinian being, iit whieli 
the .striiggler must make for tin- ‘ihwiv, 
i\Y sink. iM’as in tht'etuitreof rliut huge 
whispering gallery, AAiiere e\ ery .sound 
of earth wtus eelioed and re-eehoed 
with noAv pOAU‘r: and aaIioh* it \\’.\h 
iui])o5!?ible to dream. Mv day.s avciv 
now .‘Spent in eonnnimi( aiion Midi the 
olhees of government, and a lar^,'* 
portion of my nights in e.irrving on 

tho'se corre.spondeiiees, Avhieh, though 

seldom knoAvii in rhi‘ routine of UoAfii- 
ing Street, f(>rm the es'^ential part ol' 
its intercourse with tiie eontinenlal 
♦Mbinets. But a ['eriod of ^U'^peiiM* 
still ronijiined. rarlianient had bemi 
already siimmomMl for the l:u!i of 
December. Tp to nearly tin* la**! 
moment, the cabinet had been kept in 
miccrtainly to the actual intent.- of 
France. There had been deelamaiion 
in abnndaiiee in the French legislature 
and the journal.'* : but Avirh this un- 
substantial ovideucc theeabinet could 
not meet the eonntry. ( 'onriers wci e 
sent in all directions ; bouts Avere sta- 
tioned along the coast to bring the 
first intelligence of actual ho.‘ifili- 
tie** suddenly ; every ronceivable 
expedient Was adopted ; Imt all in 
vain. The day of ojiening the rien.-ion 
was within twenty-fonr lionrs. After 
lingering hour by hour, in expectancy 
of the amviil of de.spatelics from oiir 
ainba#.sador at the Hague, I offiired to 
cros.s the sea in the; first fisliing-buat 
wMcIi 1 could find, and n.seertain the 
facts. My offer was am*pted ; and In 
the twiiiglit of a w'inter’s mottling, ancl 
in the midst of a anow-atorm, 1 was 
making tnj^ shivering AVay homewafd 


through the wretched lanes which, dafk 
as pitch and narrow as footpaths, then 
led to (he centre of the diplomatic 
world ; when, in my liaate, I liad near- 
ly overset a meagre figure, which, 
half- blinded by the storm, aa jis tot- 
tering towards the Foreign office. Af- 
ter a groAAl, in llu* mo.st angry jargon, 
the man reeognir.ed me; he was the 
clerk AA'Iioin I had seen at Mordecai’s 
liuiise. Ht^lnad, but an hour before, 
received, by une of the private coii- 
ri<‘i-<i of the. firm, a letter, AAiih orders 
to deliver it with all expedition. He 
put it into iny hand : it avu.- not from 
MtArilccui. bnt froni Lluatlian. and 
Avas sim]>ly in thcM* words: — “My 
kinsman and your frieml lias (lesin?d 
me lo f(»rvAard to yon the first inlclli- 
gcncc nf lifj.-tilirii*.*. I .^cnd you a 
enpy of the Imllelin AAhii li Avill be 
i<'*ucd at noon tin.* da\. It i.* yet 
(uikiioAAu ; l)nt 1 IniAc it iVoni a source 
on AAhicb yon muA pcifectlv rely. Of 
rlii- niaki* Avhat n-c you thinlv adAun- 
tageoiH. Your ucll A\i*hcr.*’ 

Wilh uhal pang- tin* great inoiiey- 
trafii* ker nm<i liave con‘^i'»nfd t<‘ my 
n-c a piece lU’ intclll':‘‘ncc \Ahich mu*i 
li!iA,* been a miiic of w»*altli to any 
oiieAiiio carrieil It tir*t to the Stock 
Lxchaiiiri*. I could easily <‘oniectnre. 
But I sjiAA in ii the poAveytul jn'essure 
of Mtjrdeeai, AAliieh none of his tribe 
se(*med < ven to have the mean,s of re- 
.-i-iing. My veii-ations aaciv .-ingiilar 
enough n* I traced iny aarv up the 
dark and Ininberlug si«ircH-e ol“ (he 
Foreign office *. with tlie cousciousne.ss 
that, if I had chosen to iiini my step.s 
ill aimther dinctiim. I might Itefore 
night be mazier of Ihou-arirU or of 
Imndred-oi thousands. But it is only 
dm* to tin* si'use of honour which had 
be(*n impressed on me, even in the 
riot and i'onghne'«s of my Eton days, 
to say, that 1 did not hesitate for a nio- 
incnf. Sending one of the attendants to 
arouse the chief clerk, I stood Avaiting 
his arrival Avith the bulletin iiiu^peued 
in my hands. Tho official had gone 
to hks house in the country, and might 
not return for some hours. My per- 
phixity increatted. Every moment 
might supersede the value of my pri- 
ority. At length a twinkling light 
through the chinks of one of the dila- 
pidated doors, told me that there was 
some one within, from whom 1 might, 
at least, ask when and hfiw ministers 
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were to be approached. The door 
was opened, and, to my surprise, I 
found that the occupant of the cham- 
ber was one of the most iiitliumtial 
Tnembers of administration. My nauio 
and purjawe were easily i?iven ; and 1 
was received as 1 I)elie\e few arc in 
tile liahit of bcinjr rcceiviMj l»y the 
disiM)sers olliijfh ihitiffs in liigh places, 
l in* die had sunk to embers, the lamp 
was dull, and tlic hearer was half frozen 
and half ashriu Vet im sooner had 
he cast his 0}cs upon tlie mysterious 
jiaper wliich I frave into liis t^rasp, 
than all Jus faculties ere in full ac- 
tivity. 

“ 'I’his," said he. “ is the most im- 
portant paper that has reached ihi.s 
country piiu*e the taking; ol the Ibis- 
tilo. Tui: S< iiKum is <u*i nko! 'rids 
involv4‘s an attack on ilolliiiid ; the 
defence of ouv all\ is a matter of 
treat\, and ^^c imi'-t arm Mithoiit de- 
lay. 'I’he war is bcLOin. l»ut ^\hcn‘ it 
shall I'nd”-- lie pau-iMi, aud tixiii'.; his 
»*ycs alHoe, with a solemnity r»l ox- 
pressidii nhuli 1 had not cxpeclcd in 
the '^tcni and hai d dined c«>!intciiance, 
“or^\ho •<liall li\eto^cc its clo'-e — 

lio tell V ■' 

“ W e luue been naitincr.'* said in‘, 

for this infellijrence from week to 
week, witl^ic fullest expectation that 
it would comi* ; and yet, when it has 
nnne, it strikes like a tlumdcrclaji. 
'I'his is the Ihiid ni^ht (hat i have sat 
in lids luoel, at this table, miablc to 

to rest, and Iookinjrforthe(h-^pat<-h 
from hour ti> liour. — Von see, sir, that 
our life is at li'ast not tlic IhmI id rores 
for whieh llie world i« so apt t<i jri\e 
ns cnaiit. It is lik(‘ the life of \\i\ 
own hills- 'the luKlicr the hhcilin? 
*tands, the more it jfcts of the blast." 

1 do not pve the name of tldh re- 
markable nniii. Jfe was n Scot, and 
posj'Osscd of all the best charactcristh s 
of his country. I had heard him in 
Parliament, where ho was the mo«Jt 
]K)Wcrful second of the mo.st pow erful 
first that England Iiad seen. Put if 
all men w‘cro inferior to the prime 
minister in^ majesty and fulness of 
conception, tlie inan to wdiom 1 now^ 
listened bad no gnperior in readinea.s 
of retort, in ajitness of illustration — 
tliat mixture of sport and satire, of 
easy jest and subtle sarcasm, wldch 
forms the happiest talent for the mis- 
ccllaneoiii uses of debate. If Pitt 


moved fortv^ard like the armed man of 
ddvalr}”, or ratlier like the main body 
of the battle — for never man w as more 
entitled to the appeilation of a host 
in himself*’ — never wcix* front, flanks, 
and rear of tlie host covered by a 
more rapid, quick-witted, and inde- 
fatigable auxiliary. Ilc w’a.s a man 
of family, and brought wdth Iiim into 
]»ub]ic life, not the manners of a menial 
of office, but tfie bearing of a gentle- 
man. llirth and blood were in his 
bold and manly countenance ; and I 
could liavc felt no dilficulty in con- 
< eiving him, if his course had fol- 
lowed his nature, the cliiefiain on his 
hills, at the head of hi.** gallant re- 
taimus, puiMiing ilic wild sports of 
his romanlie region : or in ‘Jorne fo- 
reign land, gatlieringthe laurels wiiich 
the N'oicli soldier has so oflen and so 
jiroudly added to tin; honours of the 
empire. 

lie was jierfcctly familiar with the 
areiit question of the time, and saw' 
the full bearings of my intelligence 
willi admirable sagacity; jminted out 
the ine\itab]e re^uKs of sufl'criiig 
Era nee to take iqmu hei’self the arbi- 
Inuion ol Euro]»e, and gave new' and 
li^woilul A iews of Uie highcrrolation in 
whicii England was to .stand, as the 
gmieral in’otectress of the Continent. 

“ This buHetin,*' said he, ** annoimces 
tl’.e fait, that a French squadron has 
actually ^ ailed u]< the Scheldt to attack 
Amwerp. Yi t it Avas not ten years 
since France i»rolesled against the 
.‘same act by Aii'Jiri.a, a.s a violation of 
1 he rightsotTlolland. The new’ aggres- 
sion i.s, therefore, not simply a .‘'olitary 
violcnc«‘, but a \a5t fraud: not merely 
the breach of an individual treaty, 
blit a declaration that no treaty is 
lieiieeJ'ortli to be held as binding ; it is 
more than an act of rapine ; it is an 
uinivcrsal dissolution of tlie principles 
l>y Avhich socie^ty is held together, lu 
what times arc avc itbont to live?” 

My reply Avas — “ Tliat it depended 
on the spirit of England herself, Ache- 
tins' the conflict Avas to be followed by 
honour or by .shame ; that ahe Imd a 
glorious career before her, if she had 
magnanimity sufficient to take the part 
marked out for her by circumstances ; 
and that, Avith the championship of the 
world in her hands, even defeat wonld 
be a triumph.” 

• Ho now turned the conversation to* 
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myself; spoke with more than ofli- 
dal civility of my services, and pecu- 
liarly of the immediate one ; and 
asked in what branch of dii)lomii( y I 
desired advancement ? 

My answer was prompt. “ In none. 
I desired promotion but in one way — 
the anny.” 'T then briefly stated the 
accidental loss of my oriphiil apjjoiut- 
meut, and received, before T left the 
chamber, a note for the secretary at 
war, recommending me, in the stron^f- 
est terms, for a commission in tlie 
(Guards. — The world wjis now before 
me, and the world in the most vivid, 
various, and dazzling thape ; ir the 
boldest development of grandeur, ter- 
ror, and wild vicissitude, whicli it cx- 
liibited f<n* a thousand years — Kx<.i- 

LAXD WAS AT VVAR ! 

There is no sight on earth more 
singular, or more awful, than a gr(*at 
nation going to war. I saw the seem* 
in its highest point of view, by .seeing 
it in England. It< ijcrfeet freedom,^ 
its infinite, and oft<’n conflietiug, 
piety of opinion — its ])u*isionate ex- 
citement, and its stnpeudoiis power, 
gave the .mmmon.'S to ho'jtilitie* a 
character of interest, of grandeur, and 
of indefinite but vast purposes, niu'^t- 
ampled ill any otln r time, or in any 
other country.* When one uf the old 
monarchies commenced uar, tin* ope- 
ration, however large and formidable, 
wa.s simple. A monarch resolved, a 
council sat, le^is to guide than to echo 
his resolution ; an army marched, 
invaded the enemy’s territory, foiighi a 
batth* — [Kjrhaps a dnbiou.s one— rested 
on its arms ; and uhile Tr iJeum wjis 
Bung in both caiiitals alike for the. 
“’Victor}'" of neither, tlic ministers 
of both were constructing an armis- 
tice, a negotiation, and a peace — each 
and all to be null and void on the first 
opportunity. 

But the war of England was a war 
of the nation — a wai- of wrath and 
indignation — a war of the dangers of 
-civilized society entrusted to a single 
rhampiomshii) — a great effort of hufuan 
nature to discharge, in the shaf»c of 
blood, a disease which was sapping 
the vitals of Kui'ope ; or in a stiQ 
higher, and tliereforc a more faithful 
view, the gathering of a tempest, 
which, after sweeping France in its 
foiy, was to restore the exhausted soil 
and blasted vegetation of inoiiai'ch^ 


throughout the Continent ; and iu 
whose highest, England, serene and 
undismayed, was to 
** Rid(! in the whirlwind, and direct the 
Storm." 

I must acknowledge, that I looked 
upon tlic coiningcoiifliet with a strange 
sense of mingled alarm ami n*ioicing. 
For the latter feeling, perhap.s I ought 
to make some apology; but 1 was 
young, ai'dent, and ambitiouH. My 
place iu life was unfixed ; standing in 
that uuhapiiy middle position, in which 
stamls a man of birth too liigh to suf- 
fer hi* adoption of the humbler means 
of existence, and yet of nvsourccs too 
iiiadecpiute to siisttiin him witlioiu ac- 
tion— nay, bold and indefatigable ex- 
ertion. 1, at the moment, felt a very 
inferior degree of compunetion at the 
crisis %vhi» li offered to give me at least 
a i hiinee of being .seen, known, and 
understood am(»ng men. 1 felt lik<* a 
man whose ship was strand<*cl, and 
w'ho saw the stonn lifting the snrg(‘s 
that were to lift him along with them ; 
or like the traveller in an eartlu|ual\e, 
who saw the cleft in the ground sw’al- 
lowing up the river winch had hitherto 
presented an impassable <d)stHele — 
eitte.s ami mountains might sink be- 
finv the eonciissiou had done its irre- 
sistible will, but, at ail e^ts, it had 
clear4‘d his way. 

In thoughts like these, ra.sh and un- 
cmiueeied as they w'( re, I spent many 
a restlea'4 day, and still im>ro restless 
night. 1 often sprang fmiii a pilUov 
whieli, if I had li\ed in the diiy.s of 
witeherafl, 1 .'should ha\e tlnuighi 
spelled to refuse me sleep ; and walk- 
ing for hours, endeavoured to reduce 
into shape tlic.s[)ceul;itions which filled 
my mind with .splendours and cata.s- 
trophes worthy of oriental dreams. 
Why did J not then luirsue the career 
in which I liad b<*gun the world? 
W'hy not devote myself to diplo- 
macy, in which 1 hud hitherto i^- 
ceived honour? W'hy not cuter into 
Parliament, which opened all the se- 
crets of jwwer ? For this 1 had two 
reasons. The first — and, h*t me con- 
fess, the most inii>criou.s — was, that iny 
pride had betm deeply hurl by the loss 
of my commission. 1 felt that 1 had 
not only been deprived of a noble pro- 
fession, accidental as was the loss; bnt 
thatl had subjected myself to tlie tri- 
vial, but stinging remarks, i^hich never 
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fail to fiud an obnoxious cause for 
eyeiy failure. While this cloud hung 
over me, I was determined never to 
retiini to my fatlier’s house. Good- 
natured as the friends of my family 
might bo, 1 was fully aware of the 
style in which misfortune is treated 
in the idleness of country life; and the 
Honourable Mr Marstoii’s loss of his 
rank in his Majesty's guards, or his 
preference of a more pacitic promotion, 
was too tempting a topic to lose any of 
its stimulants by the popular ignorance 
of the true transaction. My next rea- 
son was, that my mind was hara.ssed 
an<l wearied by di.sa])]>ointineiit, until I 
slumhl not have regreted to terminate 
tile struggle in tlie tirst field of battle. 
'Hie only woman whom J loved, and 
whom, in the strangi' frenzy of pas- 
sion, I >oleinnIy believed to be the 
only on earth deher.\ing to be 

so loved, had wholly disappeared, and 
was, by this time, probably wedtled. 
'fhe only woman whom J regarded as 
a friend, Avas in another couiitry, pro- 
bably dN ing. If I could have re*turiie<l 
to Mortimer Castle— \Ahich 1 had al- 
ready (letenniiied to be impossible — I 
should have tbund only a callous, 
perh.aps a contemptuous, head of the 
family, angry at my return to burden 
him. *K\cjA’iiicent — my oldund kind- 
hearted friend Vincent — liad been a 
soltUer ; and’ though 1 Avas sure of 
never receiving a reproach from his 
Avise and gemh* li]», Avas T e(|uallA' 
Mire that 1 could e.-'cape the flash, or 
the sorroAA', of liis eye? 

In thoughts like lliese, and they 
AA ore dangerous om‘.s, 1 made many a 
solitary rush out into the A>ild Avinds 
and beating siiow.s of the winter, 
Avhich had set in early and been re- 
markably .severe; walking biuvlieaded 
in the most lonely places of the sub- 
urbs, .strii)ping my lM>soin to the 
blast, and longing for its tenfold chill 
to assuage the fcA'cr aaIiIcU burned 
Avithin tne. 1 had also found the old 
delay at the Horse-guards. The feel- 
ings of this period make me look with 
iniiuite compassion, on the unhappy 
beings Avho take their lives into their 
own hands, and who extinguish all 
their earthly anxieties at a plunge. 
Jint 1 had imbibed principles of a 
firmer substance, and but upon one 
occasion, and one alone, felt tempted 
to an act of despair. 


Taking my lonely dinner in a tavern 
of the suburbs, the waiter handed me 
a newspaper, which he had rescued 
for my behoof from the hand.s of a 
group, eager, as all the world then w as, 
for French intelligence. My eye 
rambled into the fasliionable column ; 
and the first paragraph, headed '*Mar- 
riage in high life,*' announced that, 
on tlH3 morrow, were to be solemnized 
the nuptials of^Clotilde, Countess de 
Tourville, Avith the Marquis de Mou- 
trecour, colonel of the French Mous- 
quetaires, <V:c. The paper dropped 
from my hands. I rushed out of the 
house; and, scarcely knowing Avhere 
1 went, I hurried on, until I found 
myself out of the sight or sound of 
mortal. Tlic night was pitch-dark; 
there was no lamp near; the wind 
roared ; and it Avas only by the flash 
of the foam that 1 lUscovcred the 
broad sheet of Avator before me. I 
had strayed into Hyde Park, and was 
on the bank of the SerjKutine. With 
AA hat ease might I not finish all ! It 
avuh another step, hife Avas a bur- 
den— thought Avas a torment— the 
light of day a loathing, lint the parox- 
ysm sooti gave Avay, Impressions 
of the duty and the trials of human 
nature, made in earlier years, revived 
Avithiii me with a singular freshness 
and force. Tears gushed from iny eyc.s, 
fast and flowing; and, with a long- 
forgotten prayer for patience and humi- 
lity, 1 turned from the place of temp- 
taiion. As I reached the Lstreets once 
move, I heard the trumpets of the Life 
GuardsS, and the baud of a battalion 
returning to their quartci*?. The in- 
f.intry were the Coldstream. They 
had been lining the streets for the 
king's procession to open the sitting 
of rarliament. This w as the 13th of 
December — ^tlie memorable day to 
Avhich eveiy heart in Europe was 
more or less vibrating; yet which 
1 had totally forgotten. Wliat is 
mail but an clec\rical machine after 
all? The sonnd and sight of soldier- 
ship restored me to the full vivid- 
ness ^ my nature. The machine re- 
quired only to be touched, to shoot 
out its latent sparks ; and Avith a new 
spirit and a new determination kind- 
ling through every fibre, I hastened 
to be present at that debate whlcli 
w^as to be the judgment of nations. 

My official intercourse with minis- 
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ters had given me some privileges, 
and I obtained a seat under the gal- 
lery — that part ofthe House of ('oni- 
mons which is occasioimlly allotted to 
strangers of a certain rank. 'J'lie 
House was ci\>wded, ami e^ cry coun- 
tenance was ])ietnred with interest 
and solemn anxiety. ( Jrey, .Sheri- 
,.dan, and other (hVtingnl''he/l^ names 
of party* Itad already taki'ii theirscats; 
but the great headsrof (io\ eminent 
and ()j)po>iitioii were still ah'^ent. At 
length a hn/./ among the crowil 
nhu filled the liuor, — and the 
name of Kux n'peated in every tone 
of congratulation, annonneed the i»re- 
eminent orator t»f Kngland. 1 iu»\v 
saw Fox for the iirst time ; and 1 wa" 
instantly struck with tlie inta)mpiir;i- 
ble similitude of all that J >a\v »it hini 
to all that 1 had eonet ivetl from hi-* 
charaeler and liN -tylc. In the hn»jul 
bold lorehead, the strong sense— in the 
relaxed month, the seJl-iiidnlgeut and 
reckle.-.>! enjoNineiit — in the iipiek. 
small eye under those uiagniiU^ait 
black l»po\s, the man of "Ugaeii^. of 
sarcasm, and of humour: and in !ln‘ 
grand contour of a eounteiiama' ami 
head, which might have heen .•scul]^- 
tured to lake it - phuM* among the sage*i 
and sovenign- of antitjuity, theli* mg 
proof of tho^<‘ extniordmaiT ]>onir-. 
which Could have tieen eheekeilin their 
ascent to the highest elevation of 
public lif(‘. uiily by prejudices anil 
passions not le*s extraordinary. At 
lie advanced nt> the ll<»u-e, he recog- 
nized every one on both si<le»s, and 
bpoke or smiled to nearly all. He 
stojipedonce or twice in his way, and 
as suiTouudcrl by a circle ith >vhom, 


as 1 could Judge from thoir laughter, 
he exchanged some pleasantry of the 
hour. When at length ho arrived at 
the scat which had been reserved for 
him, he threw himself upon it with the 
easy look of comfort of a man who 
haii reached liomc — gave a nod to 
Windham, held out a tinger to Grey, 
warmly shook hands n ith Sheridan { 
and I’liLMi. oi»(Miing his well-known 
blue and bidf costume, threw himself 
back into the beueh, and laughingly 
gasped fur air. 

lint another movement of the 
crowd at tht‘ bar announced an- 
other arrival, and Pitt entered the 
Hoii>e. His look and movement were 
eqnalK eharaeteri-tie with llio-e of hi- 
grt‘ar rival. He lonkcd to neither the 
right nor the lelt ; n*plied to the 
salnfalit)n- of lii- friemls by the 
s!ighte-t ]»i>ssible |ii>n- ; le idier .-poke 
nor -inihal : but, .-luwiv adxuncing, 
Took hi- seat in tui.d silem’e. 'I’he 
Spe.iker. bitiu rtn tietupied with some 
routine Inisine— , n«‘W n.nl tin: King's 
speech, and, calling on .Mr Put," 
the mini.-ter ru-e. I have for that 
ri-ing but one de,-eriplion--lIie one 
w'hieh tilled iny ineniorv at the mo- 
ment. from the m»bh'.-t poet of the 
worhi. 

‘‘ !>••<( p on hi- front •aigrawiti 
Delibefiitiou s.it, ami public cure 
.Sage lie Mood,, 

With Atlantean Uionklerti, fit to bear 
The weight of inightifit iiKniarviiie-, 

His look 

Dreu iiudii'tiee .hiuI af!<niu»n, biill 

night, 

Or .-iinuuer‘'» imoieide aii." 
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The Weth of m Emperor. 


1ST 


THE WEEK OF 

The week ending the 8 Hi of June, 
was tlic* most hrilliant that ever occu- 
pied and cai)tivated the fashionaijle 
world of a metropolis of two millions 
of sends, the head of an ein])ire of two 
hundred inillicms. Th(‘ nnl lection 
runs us out of Lroath. Kveiy hour 
M a^ a noAV summons to a new feie^ a 
ne^\ fantasy, or a new exhibition of 
the handsomest man of the hn ty-tw'o 
millions of Uiissia ])roj»er. The toi- 
lettes of the hole /fcau monde w ere in 
activity from Minny morn to dewy 
eve; and from ch‘\\y eve to wax- 
lighted mitlnight. A panule of the 
Guards, by whieli the world wa.s 
tein])ted into ri'^ing at ten oVIoek ; a 

(it'jmuf r a la fniuc/n‘tU\ l\\ whiehil 

was snrjirised int«) dmimj at tliree, 
{more majonnn;) an (tjiera, by whieli 
those who.se hour for going out U 
eleven, w ore foreed itdo their carriages 
at nine; a <’oin\rl .it llatmser Siiuure, 
hui>lied by a b.ill and "Uiiper at 
Bnekingliiijn pal.ue ;.ll wn«' ani'»iv' 
tliose brilliant i»erversiun> ot the ha- 
bits of liigh life which make the week 
0110 brilliant tumult; but which never 
could have been revuhitioiiixed but 
by an em]>eror in the flower of bis 
age. AYherever he lno^ ed, he was fol- 
lowed by n host of the fair and lashiou- 
able. The showy equipages of the 
nobility were m junqu-tual inotiitn. 
The jiarks were a w hirhvind of hoi>e- 
meu and horsewomen, Tlie streets 
were a levy cn luanse <*f tin* peerage, 
'fhe Opera-house was a gilded “blaek 
liole of Calcutta." The front of Buck- 
ingham jialace was a scene <if loyalty, 
dangerous to life and limb : men, care- 
ful of either, gave their .shillings fur a 
glimp.se through a telescope; and 
shortsighted ladies fainted, that the}' 
miglit be carried into houses which 
gaM* them a full view, Mivart’s, the 
retreat of princes, had the bustle of 
a Bond Street hotel, Ashburnham 
House was in a stale of siege. And 
Buckingham palace, with its guards, 
cavalcades, mustenngs of the multi- 
tude, and thundering of brass bands, 
seemed to be the focus of a national 
revolution. But it was within the 
palace that the grand display existed. 
Tbe gilt cfpddabra. the gold plate, 
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the maids of honour, all fresh as 
tares in Junp; and the ladies in 
waiting, allJuno.s and Minervas, all 
jew^eUed, and none under forty-five, 
eiiraptured the mortal eye, to a de- 
gree iimivallc'd in thi* recollections of 
the olded courgLi*, and unrecorded iu 
the annals of queenly hospitality. 

But w'C must descend to the world 
again ; w e must, n.s the poet said, 

Bridle iu our struggling muse with 
pain, 

That longs to launch into a nobler 
Mrain.” 

We bid farewell to a description of 
tlie inde.'icribable. 

During this week, but one question 
wa^ asked by the miiversal world of 
St James's — “ W hat w as the cause of 
the (’zar's coming V" 

Every one answered in his own 
st} Ic. 'lii(‘ tourists — a race who can- 
not live without rambling through the 

^anie continental which they 

libel tor their roiignness every year ; 
the same hotels, which they libel for 
tli^r discomforts ; and the same table- 
iV botes., which the} libel as tlie perfec- 
tion of bad cookery, and barefaced 
chit'anv — proiioiniceil that tlie love 
of travel was the imperial impulse. 
The pobiieijins of ilu* club.N — wdiu, 
having nothing to do for themselves, 
manage the atfairs of all nations, and 
cun diseover high treason in the maui- 
]nilationof a toothpick, and symptoms 
of war in a waltz— were of opinion, 
that the Czar had come either to con- 
struct an European league against the 
luairiage of little Queen Isabella, or 
to beat up for recruits for the “ holy'’ 
hostilities of ^Morocco. With the fa- 
shionable w'orld, the decision was, that 
he had come tc\ see Ascot races, and 
tlie Duke of Devonsliire's gardenSi 
before the sun withered, or St Swdthiii 
washed them aw ay. The John Bull 
worl 21 — as wise at least as any of their 
betters, who love a holiday) and think 
Whitsuntide the happiest period of the 
year for that reason, and Greenwich 
hill the finest spot in qreation— »were 
convinced that hia»M^jesty’s visU was 
merely that of a good-humourcd and 
aptive gentleman, glad to escape tom 
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the troubles of royalty and the heavi- 
ness of home, and "take a week's 
ramble among the oddities of Knglaiid. 
“ IVlio shall decide/' says P<^pe, 
‘’when doctors disagree? " rerha]»s 
the nearest way of reach iiig the truth 
is, to take all the reasons together, 
and try how far they may he made to 
agree. ■>\'hat eaii ho mt>n‘ probable 
than that the lineiiess of the finest 
season within memory, the occurreuee 
of a moment of leisure in the life of a 
iiKniareli ruling a tifth of the habitable 
globe, roiiscd the eurio<ity of an in- 
telligent mind, exeited, like that of Ids 
groat ancestor Peter, by a wish to see 
the national imiwovements of the 
great country of eiigiiu'eving, ship- 
Innldiiig, and tiinnolling ; ]>erhaps 
with Ascot i.ees— llie most sho'wy 
exhibition of the most beautiful hordes 
ill tlie wui'ld — to ^\ind up the di^jday, 
iniglit teni]»t a man of vig«»rous 
frame and active spirit, to gallop 
aeross Europe, and gise seven brief 
days to England I 

An additional coiijeet lire has been 
proposed by the papeis juvMimed to 
lie best informed In < abijiet scvrels : 
that this raj)id journey lias h.td f«»r its 
distinct jnirpose the exprosioii of the 
Jmi»eiial scorn for the miserable l<dly 
an«l malignant eoxcombry of the pam- 
phlet on the French navy; which has 
excited so mueli contempt in Eng- 
land, ami so iniicli boasting in Franee. 
ami ftu much surprise and ridienle 
every vhere else in Eur<»pe. Xuthiug 
could he more in <‘('Ti.Min.Tnee ■sNitU a 
manly character, than to show Iuav 
litth* it sliare<l tlu* conceptions of a 
eoxcijitib ; and no nioir direct mode 
eoulrl lie adopted than the visit, to 
prove his willingness to he on tin* 
best terms it li licr goveniinent and 
her jn'oiih*. We readily reeeiv a this 
conjecture, because it im]iressc.s a 
higher character on tlu* hole trans- 
action ; it bedongs to an advanced 
spirit of royal intercourse, and it 
eonstittites an important ])ledgc for 
that European peace, which is the 
grealegt !>ciit?faction capable of being 
(sonteTred by kings. 

'ITic Em]>eror may be said to liavc 
cx.iirie direct from *St Petersburg, as 
his slops on the road were only mo- 
mentary. lie rear^ied Ecrlin from his 
capital with courier’s speed, in four 
(bays aiul six hours, on Sunday fui^- 


night* last. His arrival was so un- 
expected, that the Eussian ambassa- 
dor in Prussia w'as taken by sunrise. 
He travelled through Germany incog- 
nito, and on Thursday night, the 30th, 
arrived at the Hague. day, at 

two o'clock, he embarked at Rotter- 
dam for England. Here, two steamers 
had been i>n*.pared for his embarka- 
tion. The steamers anchoml for the 
night at Helvoetsliiys. At three in 
the following morning, they continued 
the passage, arriving at Wcadwich at 
ten. Th(‘ Russian ambassador and 
tiftieers (d* tin* garrison prep.ired to 
n-ceive him ; but on his intimating his 
particular w'i«h to land in private, the 
eiKtoniarv honours w’ere dispensed 
with. Shortly after len, the Emperor 
landeil. He was dressed in the Rus- 
sian ctt^tume, eovrred with an ample 
ami riehl\ -furred cloak- After a stay 
of a f«‘w inimites, he entered flaron 
Hnmow's carriage with Fount Urlofl*, 
and ilrove to the Russian embassy. 
'I'he remaiud<T of the day was given 
to re^t after his fatigue. 

Oil the next morning, Sunday, 
Princi* Albert paid a visit to the Kiii- 
]n‘ror. They met on the grand stair- 
case, and embraced eath other cor- 
dially in tin* foreign st\ le. 'Die Prince 
projiOMMi that the Emjieror should 
reuio\e ti> the apartments which w'cre 
pmvitleil for him in the palace— an 
oiler w hieh was politely deelined. At 
eleven, the Emperor attended divine 
.service at the chapel of the Rns>,iati 
eiiiba-sy in Welbeck Street. At half- 
jia.'^t one. Prince Albert arrived to 
comluet him to the ])alace. Ilt‘ wore 
a searlet nnifoim, wiili the ribntul and 
badge of the (iarU*!-. The i^tieen 
reeeivid the Emperor in the graml 
hall. A ihjniui’i was soon afterwards 
sened. U'Jie nunaiiider of the day 
w'as spent in visits to the Queen- 
How ager and the Royal Family, 
One ^i.sifc of peculiar interest was 
jiaid. The Emperor drove to Apsley 
House, to visit the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Tlie Duke reeeived him in the 
hall, and conduct’d him to tbo grand 
saloon on the first floor. The meet- 
ing on both sides was most cordlid. 
The Eini>en)r conversed much aud 
cheerfully with the illustrious Duke, 
and complimented him highlv on the 
beauty of his pictures, and the mag- 
nifict^Tice of his mansloUr Bnt evext 
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emperors arc but men, and tlie Caar, richness of the adjoining “Vandyk 
fatpmod with his round of driving, on Chamber; ” but his likenesses arecom- 
his return to the embassy fell asleep, plcte. The banquet was royally splen- 
andslumlKTcd till dinner-time, though did. The table was covered with 
hLs Iloyal Highness of (’ambridge gold plate and chased ornaments of 
and the Monarch of Saxony culled to remarkable beauty — the whole lighted 
visit him. At a quarKT to eight by rows of gold candelabra. The 
o’clock, three of the royal carnages King of Saxony, the Duke of el- 
arriv<-<l, for the purpose of conveying liugton, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aber- 
the Einporor and his suite to Jlucldug- deen, and the chief noblemen of the 
ham palace. household, were present at the enter- 

On Monday, the Emperor rose at tainment. * 


seven. After breakfast he drove to 
Mf»rtimcr’s, the celebrated jeweller’s, 
nherc lie remained for an hour, and 
ig smd to have pnrchtthcd L.oOOO 
worth of icwellerv. lb; then drove 
to the Zoolo^iicid gard(‘iis and the 
Regent's jiark. lii tlic course of the 
drive, he visited Sir Itobert Peel, and 
the families of some of unr amba.ssa- 
dor.s ill Russia. At three o’clock, he 
gave a (itfnmer to the Duke ot De,von- 
shire, who hail also been an ambas- 
sador in Russia. Dover Street was 
crowtled with the carriages of the 
nobility, who came to put down their 
iianies‘in (he visiting-book. 

At five, a guard of honour of the 
First I/ife-Ouard.s came to escort him 
to the railway, on his visit to Wind- 
sor ; but on his ohserv ing its airival, 
he expressed a wish to decline, the 
honour, for the purpo.se of av’^oiding 
all parade, fhe Queen’s carriagi'S 
had arrived, and the lanperor and 
his suite drove off through streets 
crowded with horsemen. On arriving 
at the railway station, the Emperor 
examined the electrical telegraph, and, 
entering the saloon carriage, the train 
sot off, and arrived at Slough, a dis- 
tance of nearly twenty miles, in the 
astonishingly brief time of twenty-five 
minutes. 

At the station, the Emperor was 
met by Prince Albert, and conveyed 
to the castle. 

The banquet took place in the 
Waterloo chamber, a vast hall hung 
with portraits of the principal so- 
vereigns and statesmen of Europe, 
to paint which, the late Sir Thomas 
Laurence had been sent on a special 
mission at the dose of the war in 
1815. Sir Thomas’s conception of 
form and likeness was admirable, bnt 
his colouring was cold and thin. His 
“ Waterloo Galleiy” forms a melan- 
choly contrast with the depth and 
VOL. LVI. CCCXLV. 


Tuesday. 

This was the clay of Ascot races. 
The road from Windsor to the course 
passes through a couple of miles of 
the rich quiet scenery which peculiarly 
belongs to England. The course itself 
is a hue open plain, commanding an 
extensive view. Some rumours, doubt- 
ing the visit of the royal party, excited 
a double interest in the first sight of 
the cavalcade, preceded by tlie royal 
yeomen, galloping up to the stand. 
They were receiv cd with shouts. The 
Emperor, the King of Saxony, and 
Prince Albert, vverc in the leading car- 
riage. They were attired simply as 
private gentlemen, in blue frock-coats. 
I’liCkDako of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and the household, followed in 
the royal carriages. The view of the 
Stand at this period was striking, and 
the royal aud noble personages were 
repeatedly cheered. An announce- 
ment was conveyed to the people, 
that the Emperor had determined to 
give L.500 a-year to the course. The 
Czarewitch had already given L.200 
at Newmarket. The announcement 
was received with renewed cheering. 
All kings are fond of horses ; and the 
monarch of the most numerous and 
active cavalry in the world, may be 
allowed to be a connoisseur in their 
strength, swiftness, and penseverance, 
by a superior right. The Emperor 
can call out 80,006 Cossacks at a sound 
of his trumpet. He exhibited an evi- 
dent interest in the races. The horses 
were saddled before the i*aee la fixmt 
of the grand stand, and brought up to 
it after the race, for the purpose of 
weighing the jockeys. He had a full 
opportunity of inspection; but not 
content with this, when the winner of 
the gold vase, the*mareidice Haw- 
thorn, was bmght np to the stao^ 

• X 
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lie descended, and examined this 3ot the most chai'acierlttic portion 
bcaatiful animal with the closeness of the display consisted in the com- 
and critical eye of a judge. manding - ollicerg who attended, to 

On ■Wednesday, the pageant in give this unusual mark of resjMict to 
which emperors liiost delight was ex- the Kin|,>eror. 
hibited—areview'of the royal guards. Wellington, the “conqueror of a 
There arc so few troops in Kuglaud, hundred lights,” rode at the head of 
as the Prince ile Joirnille has “ the the grenadier guards, as their colonel, 
happiness ” to obsserve, that a review Lord ComlK'rmero, general of the 
on the continental scab' of tens of cavalry in the Peninsuhi, nnle at tho 
thousands, is out of tlu‘ question, head of his regiment, the llrst life 
Yet. to tht‘ eye whh li can disc*tru the guards. The Marquis of AnglewT, 
exeeJIem e ofsithlier>hip, and thecom- general of the cavalry at WaterhfO, 
pit tenets of >olditTly etpiipinont, the rode at the head td his regiment, tlio 
few in line beloro the Kmpiu’or on this royal horse guards. Sir (icorgc Mur- 
day, were eu(»ugU to gi-atify the iiitel- ray, (iuarterma<»ter-geiieral in the 
ligent eye which this active munarcli Peninsuhi, n>de at the head of the 
turns e poll e^ery thing, 'fhe inf.uitry artillery, as master-general of the 
were— the second battalion of the ordnance. His royal highness the 
grenadier guards, the second l)attali«*n Puke <d‘ Cambridge rode at lie* head 
of the Cokktream guards, the secmid <d Ids regiment, the Coldstn-aui. His 
battaliim of the fusiliiT gnarils, and royal highness Triiiee Albert rode 
the forty-seventh regiment. The at' the head of in'; ivgimenf , the .^*olch 
cavalry were— two troops of tin royal fusiliers, (ieneral sir Willlnm Anson 
horse guard'*, (blue,) the lirst regi- rode at the head of Ids regiment, the 
meiit of tlie life guanls, and the seven- forty-seventh. Lieutenant-Colonel 
teen th lancer'*. 'J’he artidery wen*— l^uemiii rode at the In-ad of the 
detachments t»i the ro)al horse artU- .seienteonlli lancers, the colonel (»f the 
lery, and the lield artillery. regiment, JVince (ieorge of Cam- 

A va«!t multitude from London by bridge, being in the loidan Islands, 
the trains, and from tho adjoining q’hu'», three lield-marshals. and four 
country, formed a line jiarullel Uwthe general, passed in n*vlew before fin* 
trooj's ; and nothing could exceed the illustriou.s guests of her Majesty. 'I'he 
univei.^al animation and cheering KnipcTor expressed ldm*;e!t ’ Idgltlv 
when the Lraperor, the King of gratified, as everv to 

Saxony, and the unmerons and glit- troops must have bei'ii, by the tnliidr- 
teriug stall; emert*d the field, and able precision of the movemi'iiN. and 
came down the line. the tine ap}K*aranre of the nien. A 

After the Ubual .salutes, and march- striking instanec of the value of rail- 
ing past the centre, where the roial way.s for milifarv operafioiiv. w as con- 
carriages had taken their stand, the neHed with this review. 'I’he fortv- 
evolialuns began. 'J’hey were few seventh regiment, quartered in (itis- 
and simple, but of tluit order which port, was brought to Windsor in the 
Li most Ptrective in the field. 'Jlie iiiomiiig, and sent back in the evening 
formation of the line from the sec- of the review day; the iouniey, nlto- 
tiojis; the general advance of the gether, waa about 140 miles !*’ Such 
line ; t lu; halt, and a running tire along arc the miracles of machinery in our 
the w hole^ front ; the breaking up of days. This was certainly an extra- 
tne hue into .squares ; tlie squares ordinary ixsrfoi inanre, when w e reeol- 
finng, then deploying info line, and Ject that it was tho oonvcvance of 
marching to tho rc*r. 'flie Qaerti, abtmt 700 men; and shoara what might 
with the royal children, left tlie be done in caae of any demand for the 
ground before the firing began. 'She re- actual serviecu of the troops. But 
viwwaswerathaJf-pasttnro. The even this cxjiloit will bo cdlpged 
appear^ of the troops was admir- within a few days, the ofieniBg of 
iOilc; the manauvrea were completely the direct line from London to iftw- 
sncccsaful ; and the fineness of the castie, wldeb will oonrw troops, or 
«y Rave all the advantages of son any thing, 800 miles In twelve bontfi. 
and hiidscape to* this most brllliattt The next step will be to reach Edln- 

bwghjtaadayl 
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The Emperor uvas observed to pay 
marked attention to the troops of the 
line, the forty-seventh and the lancers ; 
observing, as it is said, “ your house- 
hold troops are noble fellows ; but 
what 1 wished particularly to sec, wxro 
the troops with which you gained 
your victories in India and China/* 
A speech of this kind was worthy of 
th(? sagacity of a man who knew*^ 
where the true strength of a national 
army lies, and who probably, besides, 
has often had his glance turned to the 
dashing services of our soldiery in 
Asia. The household tmops of every 
nation are select men, and the most 
sliow’v w hich the country can sui>ply. 
Thus they are nearly <jf equal excel- 
lence. 'fhc infantry of ours, it is true, 
have been always “fighting regi- 
men t.s" — the first in every expedition, 
and distinguished for the gallantry of 
their conduct in every field. The 
cavalry, though soldomer sent on fo- 
reign scnicp, exhibited pre-eminent 
bravery in the Peninsula, and their 
charges at Waterloo were irresistible. 
But it is of tlie inarching regiments 
that the actual “ anny ” consists, and 
their character forms the character of 
the national arms. 

In the evening the Emperor and the 
King of Saxony dined with her Ma- 
jesty at Windsor. 

Thursday. 

Ibe royal partv again drove, to the 
Ascot course, audl were received with 
the usual acclamations. The Emperor 
and King were in plain clothes, with- 
out decorations of any kind *, Prince 
Albert wore the Windsor uniform. 
The cheers were loud for Wellington. 

The gold cup, value three hundred 
guineas, was the principal prize. Eight 
ran, and. the cup was won by a 
colt of Lord Albemarle's. His lord- 
ship is lucky, at least on the turf. 
He won the cup at Ascot last year. 

Friday. 

The royal party came to London by 
the |:ailw'ay. The Emperor*spent the 
chief part of the day in paying visits, 
in the Russian ambassadoPs private 
carriage, to his personal friends — 
chiefly th^ iamilies of those noblemen 
who bad been ambassadora to Rttasia. 


SATURbAY. 

The Emperor, the King, and Prince 
Albert, went to the Duke of Devon- 
shire's dejeuner at Chiswick. The 
Duke’s mansion and gardens arc pro- 
verbial as evidences of his taste, mag- 
nificence, and princely expenditure. 
All the nobility in London at this 
period were present. The royal party 
were received with distinguished at- 
tention by the noble host, and his hos- 
pitality was exhibited in a style 
worthy of bis guests and himself. 
While the suite of«Q/o/ww ere thrown 
oi)eii for the general company, the 
royal party w'ere received in a salon 
w'lilch had been decorated as a Turk- 
ish tout. Bands of the guards played 
in the gardens, a quacb-ille band play- 
ed in the ball-rouin, and the fineness 
of the weather gave the last charm to 
a ftte pre[>ared with equal elegance 
atid splendour. We doubt whether 
Europe can exhibit any air fes- 
tivity that can compete with a dejeuner 
at Chisw ick. The gardens of some of 
the continental palaces are larger, but 
they want the finish of the English 
garden. Their statues and decora- 
tions are sometimes fine; but they 
w ant the perfect and exquisite neat- 
ness wiiich gives an especial charm to 
English horticulture. The verdure of 
the lawns, the richness and variety of 
the flow^ci-3, and the general taste dis- 
played, in even the most minute and 
leak omamenfal features, render the 
English garden wiioUy superior, in 
fitness and in beauty, to the gardens 
of the coutinentaf sovereigns and 
nobility. 

In the evening, the Queen and her 
guests went to the Italian opera. The 
house was greatly, and even hazar- 
dously crowded. It is said that, in 
somelustanccs, forty guineas was paid 
for a box. But w hethcr this may be an 
exaggeration or not, the sum' would 
have been w^ell woVth paying, to escape 
the tremendous pressure in the pit. 
After all, the majority of the specta- 
tors yeere disappointed in their princi- 
pal object, the view of the royal party. 
They all sat far back in the box, and 
thus, to three-fourths of the house, 
were completely invisibie. In this 
privacy, for which it is not easy to 
account, anfl whic*li it would hav« 
b^en dO mudi Wiser to have avoided, 
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tkd andfinee-were long^lcept in doubt done into thds4 of the BOldier. 
whether the national anthem was to 


be song. At last, a stentorian voice 
from the gallery called for it. A go- 
nd*al response was made by the nuil> 
titnde ; the curtain rose, and God 
save the Queen was sung with accla- 
mation. The ice thus broken, it was 
followed by the Russian national an- 
them, a firm, rich, and bold composi- 
tion. The Emperor was said to have 
shed tears at the uneX.pected sound of 
that noble chorus, which brought back 
the recollection of his country at so 
vast a distance from home. But if 
these anthems had not been thus ac- 
cidentally performed, the royal party 
W'onld have lost a ranch finer display 
than any thing which they could have 
seen on the stage— the rising of the 
whole audience in the boxes — all the 
fashionable world in galoy in its youth, 
beauty, and ornament, scon at full 
sight, w'hile the chorus was on the 
stage. 

Sunday. 

On this day at two oVlock, the 
Emperor, after taking leave of the 
Queen and the principal members of 
the Royal family, embarked at Wpol- 
wich in the government' steamer, the 
Black Eagle, commanded for the time 
by the Earl of Hardwicke. The ves- 
sel dropped down the river under tlie 
usual salutes froth the batteries at 
Woolwich ; the day was serene, and 
the Black Eagle cut the water with a 
k-e^^ as smooth as it was rapid. The 
Emperor entered into the habits of the 
saibr with as much ease as he had 


conversed good-humomredly wm tjite 
officers and men, admired thewc^- 
liuc and appearance of the marines, 
who had been sent as his escort, was 
}>cculiarly obliging to Lord Hardwicke 
and Lieutenant Peel, (a son of the 
premier,) and ordered liis dinner on 
dc!ck, that he might enjoy the scenery 
on the banks of the Thames. The 
medals of some of the marines who 
hail served in Syria, attracted bis 
attention, and he‘ enquired into the 
nature of their serviui^s. He next ex- 
pressed a wish to see the manual 
exercise performed, which of course 
was done ; and his majesty, taking a 
mnsket, went tlwough the Russian 
manual e\ercise. On his arrival on 
the Dutch coast, the King of Holland 
came out to moot him in a steamer ; 
and on his landing, the British crew 
parted with him with three cheers. 
The Imperial muiiiticence was large 
to a degree which we regret ; for it 
would be much more gratifying to the 
national feelings to n*coivc those dis- 
tinguished strangers, without sufTer- 
ing the cravers for subscriptions to 
intrude themselves into their presence. 

On the Emperor’s landing in Hol- 
land, ho reviewed a large body of 
Dutch troops, and had intended to 
proceed uj) the Rhine, and enjoy the 
landscape of its lovely shores at his 
leisure. But for him there is no lei- 
sure ; and his project was broken np 
by tlio anxious intelligence of the ill- 
ness of one of his daughters by a pre- 
mature confinement. He immediate- 
ly changed his route, and set off at 
full speed for St Petersburg. 
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AFn'.IlAM^^TAW 


'J’lii'.nK aro ])t‘rsuijs now liv- 

iiij; A\lio Avoiikl trivo llu*ir own woiirlil 
in .soveivi^Mis, lliou^ili agaiii^l 

thirtcon lo sixtorn stoin*, (liat all of 
this dreadful sul>j«'el mi it be swal- 
lowed up by Lethe ; that darkness 
mi^dit settle tor ever upon the insani- 
ties of Cabool ; and tlie j;rave close 
finally o\ er thecarna 4 (* of '1 Vzeen. Hut 
it will jiot be. Blood will ha\e blood, 
thiiv say. The madness which could 
sport in levity nith a trust of soveii- 
te<ni thtnisand lives, wiilk.s upon the 
^^ind towards heaven, coinin'; round 
by pusts innuim ralde of an«;ry wail- 
inj;s in the air ; voices from nobody 
knows where are heard clamoimuf; 
for venp'anco ; and the caYe.s of 
du^'dulloc, gorj;ed with the “ nn- 
colliued slain,’’ will not rest from the 
lita)ne.s w'liich day and iii'^ht they pour 
forth for retribution until this genera- 
tion shall have passed aw ay. 

• Are we to ha\ojiisticeornot? — not 
that jnstice which executes the. soii- 
leiicc, but w hich points the historical 
verdict, and distributes the propor- 
tions of guilt. The goveriiuiciit must 
now be convinced, by tlie unceasing 
succession of books on this subject, 
w'hich sleeps at intervals, but con- 
tinually wakens up again to new life, 
tlnit it has not died out, nor is likely 
lo do so. And for that there is good 


rea'ioii : a 'jorrow' wliicli is past de- 
cay .s gradually, and hushes itself to 
sleep ; not so a sorrow w hich points 
too ominously to the future. The 
last book oil this horrible tragedy is 
that of Mr Lushington ; ♦ and* in 
I>oint of ability the best ; the best in 
composition ; llic best for nobility of 
jiriticiplo, for warning, for reproach, 
lint, for all that, wc do not agifc with 
him : w’^e concede all his major proi) 0 - 
sitions ; w e deny mo.st of his minors. 
As for the other and earlier discus- 
sions upon this theme, whether by 
books, by pamphlets, by journals, 
Knglish and Indian, or by Parlia- 
mentary speeche,s, they now form a 
library ; ami, considering the vast 
remoteness of the local interest, they 
express sublimely the paramount 
power of what is moral over the 
earthy and the pliysical. A battle of 
Panipiit.is fought, which adda the 
carnage of Leipsic to that of Borodino, 
and, numerically speaking, heaps Pe- 
liou upon Ossa but who' cares ? Xo 
principle is conccnied : it is viewed 
as a battle of wolves with tiger-cats^ 
and Kuropc heeds it not. But let a 
colutSin of less than 50(H), from a na- 
tion moving by moral forces, and 
ploughing up for ever now soils of 
moral promise, ‘betray itself, by folly ^ 
or by guilt, into the meshes of a frighU* 
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ful calamit}’, ami the* cavth lisii-n-- fur 
the details from the tropies tu Ihu 
arctic circle. Xut ^luscow nml Mnu- 
Icn^ko, throiij(h all the Avlld.-rnu-s »•»* 
their affliction'i, ever ohalleiii; mI the 
jraze of Chri'^temluni -u e.ii:ii‘>iiv 
the Coord Calioul. AniM^hy.-' 'flie 
pomp, tho ]mie« ’'''i(ai “f thu inusurv, 
lasted tlirortirh m\ >»'t‘ek^ in (he Na- 
poleon ca-'e. rlw'uimh in the 

J'jnjrli'ili Ol (he 1'Vent‘h ho-'t 

there luiil been tiri diially 4”‘‘hooij 
ll;rhtiie.; iiien ; (d’ tin- Mutilisli. i>\a( tly 
that s-inie innunnt vend :i< the nume- 
rator of a fracth'ii "whoM* denoniiiuilor 
■was ion. l'ortj--li\e myri nU liad 
heon tlicFr* neh : lorl>-tiv.‘ huiulreil'- 
the Knj;lMi. And \el ^o mighty i" 
the power of iiny ihiiic b.*- 

eau^e ,-hadowy .nal Mlinnl d)' •. >(. 
j^i'tent to inajjiMity and nn\nl/.iii/.“ 
any iutere>t. tliat moro booK^ hasi* 
ljCcMn\ ritteii npunf'nbool, and ihroie:!i 
a more endiirin'r tr.n’t of lime, {iiaii 
upon iMoreoW; (iu;n w.''> ih.* eou- 
vulsi(ni in eitluT eaM“ bui ih.'i ea’j-ed 
hy CabooJ has prov. d tii*- ie-- traii- 
sitory. The va>; to ?Io*- 

cow liad emanatetl uom a p.-oph- imi 
Coiisplofioii'ly larel'ul id jtubbe mo- 

rnlity. Jhit ihal lateiw/;////;,.'K,N. nl^eh 
asceiided to tie* -Ijinin;^ ].iim:h*h‘s of 
Caiidaliar, and vJ(i( h HMiia.l v. irh 
blood «d’ men the Miiln»ddi‘i) 'nMa- of 
the JlimJou Kou^li, lie- woik ot a 
uatiou— no matter %\hether more mo- 
ral in aitraetieal scii^e. upon I'n.u ^\r 
d«» not here disput*; — but umh-iuablv 
fenmaitin" with the anxieii- '• and 
jeah'iH.'*!***: of moral as]iiratioii> bt vond 
any other i>eople uliale\er. .Nome 
})t*rsonh have U'erilied to lllumi id)aeh 
(heretofore th ■ iJLreat (loi tliu«;.'u ii.i- 
tarallst) au opimon as to the KurfiNi 
wliicli we liave piud reason t*» tliink 
that he never ntlLTf;d—\iz. that the 
people of this i^lall<l are Ihe nui-t vo- 
luptuous of nation-, and that ue bear 
it written in oiir national eounienance. 
But suppose him to haM* said tlii.s, 
and secondly, (which i.s a tri/ie more 
important,) .sujjpo^jC it to he triim, not 
the ]esfi**ve a^isert the inipa.s^ioned 
predontinaiice of a moral iiitcre.st in 
this nation. Tlic intensity of this 
principle is such, tliat it works wdth 
the fury and a^'iiation of au appetite., 
It UTgen ns to the Very brink of chil 
war, Two centuries back— yes, exactly 
to amouth, twocenturics— wc werewl 


a( Marstun 'i'dtior.eni'ini; throats upon 
thel irjre-t ‘<e.de. And ehy V iimh-rlhe 
Coen ion of priiiciple'i eoindlv -ubllme 
on -id''-, d ill’ll it iiP:t’ us 

iiilo unr. N»'V. il (I'lC'i not -l)iraiiM‘ 
the rusi'-tMih’f is and by no 

me.ni- biniu-- tli ’ impu.l-u i-, h'^'i. 
On ;• .M.i\ 111 ill b''l I, :i 'liie'tioii 
ariM'- in lii.- -niate ro- b* f.i't*i'\ l.i- 
b iiir. Oil .I’M* -dilc il -lii.u*. ;'ii a-p'Tt 
nitical fur ihi- iiii* n-'i nf liiiiii.iu na- 
ture in iis i.idu'l '••'raimii -- vi/:. 

n’MoiiLr-i till’ ( hl!di'«’ii I'f toil, Iimur- 

di.iiely. jk at tliu .ijiud of a iial- 
Luu, liM' himdivd ot oir.- fiavoiit joiir- 
iial': opt-ii ilioir batrerio- tlii-. way ami 
that ujHui .'ll i!i-;m -I ol iniiii. *• All 
iba j, •op’i' ij'.i.lki' like (i"U. ' 'I'i:'’ il,‘- 
Tiuni.ic o'. I’fdi. 'lino V ('ll iii'i nioi’i* 
-k.d.cu o! .-i 1 br r )..l .11 , 

I ’i.’.u I'l'* i.i ; of I]"';l.iiid i- -n .1' * d 
t • airi il • iiM'Ii r I h*’ ai lirii ol this 
.'1 imil.'t p: .b!.'!!! . rpih-p-^ not 
r.'-'H’ o' orijia-t- liiiL, ih.'it i- tin ti'iii- 

ti<’ *. ofu! .I’.d ‘..rii ■ ill r.upl.iud. .\ijd 

,i tU'M d.iwa i, an iu" upi.n ik iti the 
jiro^pi-O’. th.ii {}. m ( ioi’iliMu'ii' ii. lions 
i».‘p"<h' vill biMiiure iiiip.i— ioji d Ibi 

ih'* ai’ivaaiion tli.ni iho .iLtbi- 

tiojjj ot lor il'<- 1 r.a: ili.’l 

.-vnii'iilh;. , alnjo^l moibid. uliuli 
Ibi’dm.d ii*.’!- ei;i' llir c-uulitio’i m 
-01 ; d »'i,’'l. oil). , II ilio!!-. i‘i ho b; ;i 
h '\‘\ -W'lp.ilhi Vi'lh iil'Ldimd . llol 
.1 iritTulh -ympailiv. Like 
llie Jilid fn,tu/ul >'li ol 

nncii’Hl day-. e(|ii.dlv wlu-ii kei'iiiiiii 
tho dilbi’iili liiK* of ad\';im'('. or wluu 
J-’-inir il, r.ubd.md i^ n‘i..ird<d >viih 11 
-r:irrhiii.e mi/:'* tiial miLdil 'oi m ffo- 
M*rjn d b^ tlio talii'.loii- la-eiii'ilioiinf 
l!.i‘ r.Ulh -ua!.". l)oi .. -lu- a>.. oud on 
her piopt r hue of mU Tlu re U 

heard the miii'mm of udiieiant itp- 
jdauM*. ]).'»'■" -Ill* liijt/ Tberu iiri.-i*.s 
i he yell ol iiiiiiiijih. is she seen jmr- 
eha-inp lln- frerdfuii ofanejjro nation? 
The »» 1 ' udmitiition suHuse.s the 
cmiuleimnctt of Chii-leiidom. Is .she 
de'icried euteriii'r on n firs of iinpro- 
tolvi'd ion? All faecs in Knroj)e 

OJXi illiiminnled viih siniJes of jnus- 
peroiis malice. H is ji iiainlid pre- 
eminence which Kiiglainl occupies — 
hard to ki'ep, dau.Cvroii.s to forfeit. 
Hit, and a millkm of hearts arc tainted 
with jeaUnisy ; fail, ami a million 
revel in midigtiity. Therefore it w as 
that Ciibool audits tHsasters drew an 
attention jso dispTOportioned to tiidi' 
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inilitury iiiiportiiinT. (\il)uol M’iiiiOiic 
ill a trau<a('tinn wliirli, truly 
or iiol, had cona* to ]»* H'|>iiti*d in- 
nmipalihlo tlaro .iiip.u.'^l ]>riii- 
cipli-s (»f public jii-lici^ ]'i*oU‘s'rd and 
\\<ini ainonnst l!ic pli\ l.icti‘ri‘‘,s of 
(irciit Ib’iiain. 'J hcrclun* aU«i it wa^ 
tiial tm l!li^ .subject, a.s we bav(j al- 
ready said, a lilirary of wju'hs Ikis 
been acciiinulal.'d. 

Ot llie^e woiK-> we assiTt, fearle?*:^]}' 
but not aiTtii^aiilly, Unit all an* jiar- 
ti i!iy iji error. '1 lie\ :ire in fact, one 
and nil, cdiitroM'i.sial work.s; often 
witlioiil the dc'.i;^!! of llif* wiiler.s ainl 
not alv. a\s pcrlu'.ji'; A^itli tluir ton- 
.n'iiMi'-iu--'— but the r.iet i" neb. Nb*t 
oiie ol tliein bill IkI" a I'UrpoM* to 
er\e for or auaiu-t Lord Aueldaiid, 
Ol !»<' l M.ih.-i.iuied, or tin* Lact In- 
dia t Kjiipaiiy. the i:o\eriinient at 
lioiue ami at l‘,d( i.lla, w lii« h leplaceil 
lhal of the AVliip. Some even ;:(» 
into Mich .^pe( ialii- o! parn^.m^hip as 
lo iii.^'i.iLie the e.M.'C cliii ilv a^ a case 
(ii jieiidin;; au-oii 0 I iie ]Mtlitlejd ;ij:ents 

— Air llo.s-: rnll. Mr la>\eday, Lap- 
lain ( )iiliam. or J^ir Ah samlor IbiriicM 
A\ liil-t oihei*'!, wliicli nii:.ht .mm m a 
'-er\ioe of devpei'aiioii. h«»ld ilieir briels 

ilie a]»>lw;:i.'^is (if tliai ii’jmvd oun/ 
^vutleniaii, Ahbar Khan. All, in 
shoit, are eontruveivial for a ju rsoaol 
luten*si : and, intlial sen-e. to be ctm- 
iro\ei>iai is to be jiartial. Xow we. 
who talvi’ oiir station in the cemre, 
and delivi'r our slmt all round the 
lioiiaon, b\ inteiwahs daiua;fin.u: every 
(irder of men i'omenu’d as jiarlies i«» 
theAll;;dian alfair, wliellier by action, 
liy .saneiion, by coiiii.sel, or by snb.M*- 
(pient opinion, may elaiin to be indif- 
fi‘rent ei*n.sors. \\v have political 
allachinenl.s : we do not deny it ; but 
onr own luirly i.s hardly toiicked by 
tin* slinj,^ of the case. 

AVe therefore can be neutral, ami we 
shall pursue onr enquiiy thus : — FiiwU 
WJiat was the orij,diml motive for the 
Airisdian expcdilioii V We iasistnpon U, 
that the inoticegeiierally rfisurned 
rea-soned upon w'as absurd, in a double 
senses jiuerile, as ar^nnn^^ a dan|?cr 
not ])oasiblc, and (if it had boon pos- 
sible) not existing, and yet, after all, 
not opcji to much condemnation from 
most of iliasc who t//fl condemn it. 
Tliey might object to tho particular 
mode of execution, but they were 


jilcdgcd <0 the principle of a war in 

that direction. 

Srcundl}/^ When the amended form 
wa.*? iMit forward, a rational form and 
tin* true form of the motive for this 
cKpedilioii, in what re.^ipcct Avas that 
oi»eii to criticism? Far enough are 
we. from going along with the views 
of the Auclvland cabinet at this June- 
I'.iiv; hut tlic.se tw'o tilings wc are 
sure of— thalF lho.?c views were uu- 
.-ouml, not by any \ice which has yet 
been exiiosed, and tliat the vice al- 
leged argiiet gw*fcjS iguorance of every 
thing oih-utal. Lord Aucklafid might 
eiT. a? heavily we believe him to have 
done, in hi': t‘,..tiinate (»f An*ghiiiii.*9taii 
and the AlTghau eomlitioii : he had 
iiulrue. noliuii'i of what the Alfglians 
nt*ed«Ml. and what it was that tiicy 
(*udd bear: but his critic.'^, Indian 
and domc'Uc, wen* not in error by 
ilefaiUl imirely of philosophic ^ lews as 
to the .-‘tale of .-(Kaely in Afighanistan ; 
tlu*y ern*d by w ant of tiimiliarity with 
tlie mo:-! jwouiinent usagc.s of eastern 
economy. Lml Auclvland w as wrong, 
only as whole ma*'Ses of politicians 
are wTong in Kiirojie ; viz. by apply- 
ing ICnroja'un ]>riueiplc‘S to commuui- 
tif's under feelings and prejudices sys- 
tematically (lilferout. Lilt his anta- 
goniijt^ were wrong as to palpable 
iacis. 

Thmihh If w e jiasft from the motive 
to tbe oveciitiuii of the motive, from 
the iiurpose to the means of eflecting 
it, Au* are compelled to say that Lord 
AUeklaiur.s goA'crnment adoiUed for 
it.s primary means the. most extrava- 
gant that could have been devised; 

> iz. tlio making itself a party to the 
linancial torture of the laud. 

Potnihhf^ AVlien local insuiTOctian 
had arisen, whether direeted (as every 
body assumes) against tlie abuses of 
a system introduced by ourselves, or 
(ii.s vr assert) proper to tlie laud, and 
liercditary to the morbid condition of* 
Afighan society — wc shfdl expose 
the iheblc and inadequate solution yet 
offwvd by any militaiy guide for tho 
lii’agical Issue of these calamities. 
Ko^istanf or particular cases, need not 
df^ain us; but, coming at once m 
medias rfot as to Cabool itself, we 
Shan undertake to show, that as yet 
w'e have iio true or rational account of 
the causes which led to the fatal rauU. 
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Wbat ! fourthousand five hundred regu- 
lar troops, officered by Englishmen— a 
number which, in the last eighty years, 
had shown itself repeatedly able to 
beat armies of sixty thousand men, 
ai'mies having all the appurtenances 
and equipments of regular warfare — 
w'aa this strong column actually unable 
to fight its way, ^uth bayonet and 
field artillery, to' a fortress distant only 
eighty miles, through* a tumultuary 
rabble never mustering twenty thou- 
sand heads?* Times are altered 
with us if this was inevitable. But 
the Affghansi*y^ will say, arc bravo 
men, stout mid iStout-licailed, not 
timid Phrygian Bengiileos. True — 
but at Plassy, and again, forty years 
after, at Assye, it was not merely 
Bengalees, or chiefly such, w’hom we 
fought — they wore Koliillos, Pataiis, 
Goorkhas, and Arabs ; the three first 
being of Afl'glian blood, quite as good 
«ts any Barukzye or Gliilzyc, and the 
last better. Xo, no — there is more 
to tell. The calamity ascends to some 
elder source than the imbecility of 
General Elphinstoiie, or the obstinacy 
of Brigatlier Shelton. Others than 
the direct accomplices in that disaster 
are included in its guilt; some i)i 
those hitherto known only as the slain 
who have suffered by the insunvetion, 
and as the survivors who have de- 
nounced it. Amongst titem lie some 
of those impeached by the circum- 
stances. So far wc might add little 
to tlie satisfaction of the public; to 
see the rolls of the guilty 'widening 
w’ould but aggravate the sorrow of a 
calamity which nowit could do nothing 
to diminish. But oftentimes to know 
the Iversons concerned in a great dis- 
aster, is a step to knowing something 
of its causes. Aud this wc will ven- 
fure to say — that, in defiance of all 
professional pedantry incident to mi- 
litary men and engineers, the reader 
is likely to be of o])inion that w c, at a 
distance of 7000 miles, have pointed 
out capital bloudei's, ensuring rain and 


forming temptations to conspiracy, 
which Lieutenant Eyre, a ])rincipal 
artilleiy officer on the sptd, has failed 
to notice; and if lie failed to notice them 
in his book « fortiori, he must have 
failed to notice them officially, whilst 
yet it would have been in time. There 
were those things done iu Cabool by 
the fantastic tricks” of men dressed 
in authority, which, j)laeed in their 
proper light, go far to exi)biin all the 
horrors that ensued, ^^'e know" not 
W'hethor they made “ the angels 
weep,” or rather made the devils 
laugh, when hovering over (’ooitl 
Cabool : but this w e know', that they 
are likely to make the hair stand on 
end of all considerate men in this land 
of energetic foresight. 

I'iflhhf, It mifv be ask<*d. What is the 
moral of this dreadful aflair? Whnl 
iiitereiUH'S iu the way of wariiiiig are 
to he drawn from it? is a topic 

untouched by all the w riters mi the 
Aflghau war. Hut undoubtedly the 
C'abool reverse was not more fitted to 
fix attention as a judifiuent for the 
past than ns a warning for the future; 
not more a> being (or being thought) 
the reaction from a public wTong, 
authorized by English councils, than 
as a premonitory case, showing us 
what may be expected under the re- 
cuiTence of similar eireumstanees. 
('ireuinstauc<^s altogether similar are 
not likely to recur iu tw'o centnrii^s; 
but circumstances only in part simi- 
lar, a commauder-in-eliief incapaci- 
tated by i]lne.ss, or a seeond-ia-com- 
inaiid blind with infatuation, might 
easily recur, in critical or dreadful 
cinergencics. Such circumstances did 
hapixm in the Ncpaul campaigns ; 
imbecility in more leaders than one, 
as abj<^ct as that at Cabool. And 
though it cmild not lend to the same 
awful results where there had not 
been the same elaborate preparation 
of folly, and upon ground so much 
nearer to the means of rectification, 
stjfil it was* then sufficient to tarnish 


* ** Heads w« say, because it is one amongst the grievous neglects of the military 
writers, that they bare made it impossible for us to describe the Affghan soldiery un- 
der wy better representative term, by giving no circumstantial account of the arms 
or discipline prevailing through the Affghan forces, the tenure of their service, ke, 
.hlany had matchlocks ; but many, we presume, had only swords ; and artiUery the 

Affghons had nonttf but wliat they had been suffered to steal in Cabool. 
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the lustre of our anus for the time, 
and, under worse circumstances, would 
menace w'orse misfortunes. Neither 
is tliis all ; there are other infirmities 
in our eastern system than the vicious 
selection of generals. 

But all the topics proper to this 
fifth head will fall more naturally 
under a ])nper expressly apjdying it- 
s(’lf to India ; and for the present we 
shall confine ourselves to the previous 
four. 

J. And llien, ns regards the 
original motive assigned for the Aff- 
ghan expedition. AVhat profit in jiro- 
spect, or ^Nliat danger in reversion, 
moved ns to so costly an ontoitwiseV 
AVo insist singly on its cost, which 
usually proves a snllicieiit /tnjfhmen in 
lhes (5 \lays to the belligerent propen- 
sities of nati<nis. C'ietTo meiitiwns the 
a(l\oeate by iiaiiie who first suggested 
1 be (luestioii of f 'tii hono^ as a means of 
feeling backwards in a case of murder 
for the pei-]X‘trator. AVho was it that 
luul boon interested in the murder V 
But the same (picstion must be etpially 
good as a means of feeling forwards to 
the probable wisdom of a war. What 
M*as the nature of the benefit appre- 
hended, and who was to reap it V The 
answer to this very startling riuestioii, 
in the case of the Aft'ghan expedition, 
stood thus f(»r a long time on the part 
of our own unofficial press — that the 
object had been to forestall Bussia, 
driving with headlong malice en route 
fur the Indus, by surprising licr ad- 
vanced guard ill Kohistaii. Certainly, 
if the surprise wore all, there might 
be something plau.sible in the idea. 
If the Kussians should ever reach 
Kohistan, we will answer for their 
being exceedingly surprised at finding 
an English camp in that region for 
the purpose of entertaining them- 
selves. In reality no lunatic projec- 
tor, not Clcombrotus leaping into 
the sea for the sake of Plato's Ely- 
sium, not Erostratns committing ar- 
son at Ephesus for posthumous fame, 
not a sick Mr Elwcs ascending 
the Himalaya, in order to use the, 
rarity of the atmosphere as a ran- 
som from the expense of cupping 
in Calcutta, ever conceived so awful 
a folly. Oh, playful Sir John Mande- 
ville, sagacious Don Quixote, modest 
and ingenious Baron Munchausen ! — 
yc were sober men, almost dull men, 


by comparison with the ttte exalte 
from some upper element of fire, or 
limbo of the moon, who conceived this 
sublime idea of leaping forward by a 
thousand miles, to lay salt on the tail 
of a possible or a conceivable enemy. 
The enemy— the tail — the salt — these 
were all in nubibus; the only thing 
certain was the leap, and the thousaiid 
miles. And jhen, having achieved 
this first stage on the road, why not 
go on to St Petersburg, and take the 
Czar by the beard ? The enormity 0 £ 
tills extravagance showed from what 
mint it came. Ever since wo have 
harboured the Czar’s rebels in Eng- 
land, there has been a craze possess- 
ing our ncAvspaper jiress, that liussia 
wa.s, or might bi‘, brewing evil against 
India. We can all sec the absurdity 
of such reveries W'hcii exemplified by 
our quicksilver neighbour France, 
bouncing for ever iu her dreams about 
insults meditated from the perfidious 
England ; but wc arc blind to the 
image A\hich this French miiTor re- 
flects of our own attitude towards 
Kussin. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, the incubus which lay heavy on 
the slumbers of England was tho 
l^pc ; of whom Swift remarked, that 
constantly his holiness w'as seen incog, 
tinder one disgnise or other, drinking 
at gin-shops in Wapping, and clearly 
proved to be spying out the nakedness 
of the laud. In our days the Pope 
has vanislied to the rear of the Eng- 
lish phantasmagoria, and no>Y lies 
amongst the siKvaw ecfctvtiifx 
But not, therefore, is England with- 
ont her pet niglitmarc; and that 
nightmare is now the Czar, who 
doubtless had his own reasons lately 
for examining the ground about 
Windsor and Ascot Heath — fine 
ground for the Preobasinsky dragoons. 
How often in this journal have wo 
been obliged to draw upon these 
blockheads, an^ disperse them sword 
in hand! How, gentlemen, (wo 
have said to tliem in substance,) if 
yoif must play tho fool as alarmists, 
can you find no likelier towers for 
menacing Calcutta with thunder 
stonns than those of arctic St Peters- 
burg; between which dries lies an 
interface equal to both tropics? We 
remember, as a{lplicable to this ease," 
a striking taunt reported by Dampiert! 
4hat when one bncanier, on the wjaH < 
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coast Of Peru, was sailing awaj' from 
tKo (mpression of another to t»ome 
East liidiau port, witli a Meak crew 
ill a crazy vessel, the rutliau from 
whom he fled told him at parting, 
that, by the time he saw green tiehls 
again, the boys in Ins vessel would 
be gi'oyheadod. And u o suspect tliat 
the Russian (lrumni<*r-boys, by the 
time they reacli the Khybor pas>, ^\iil 
^1 have become lield-marshals, see- 
ing that, after three years’ niaiviiing, 
they have not yet reached Khi\a. 
But were the distance, the the 

famine, and thu-st nothing, i> the 
bloodshed nothing? Russia is a co- 
lossus, and Boklnira, Khiva, Ivokau, 
&c., arc dwarfs. Rut the finger nf a 
colossus may be no niateli f<*r the 
homy heels of a tbvarf. I’lie Ihn- 
peror Tiberius coidd fraetun* a buy's 
skullwitlia talitriwi, (or tilli]) ‘d' his 
middle Anger;) but it not e\('ry 
middle finger that can do that : .ind a 
close kick from a khan of 'ruorki^tan 
might leave an ugluu- scar tlian a 
fillip at arm’s length from tin* C’zar. 
Assuredly his imperial majt‘.-'ty n ouhl 
be stopped at many toll-i)ar>? before 
he would stable his lior^O'* in an Afl- 
ghan caravanser}’ ; and would haf(‘ 
more sorts of boxes than diamond 
snuff-boxes to give and take in ap- 
proaching the lliiiduo Koo*'h. Rut 
snpiwse liiin there, and actually sit- 
ting astride of the old Koosli in boids 
and spurs, what next ? In onr opi- 
nion, the best thing he could do, in 
case be desired any sleep f<w the next 
three months, would be to stay where 
he was ; for should he come <lo\ni 
stairs into Affghani^tan, we Englii»h 
can by this time- give sorm; aceouiit of 
the shocking roads and bad oiitcTtain- 
ment for man and horse, all the way 
to the Indus. Little to choose be- 
tween the Khybcr Pass or the Rolan : 
more kicks perhaps on the first, but 
.worse dinners on the other. And then, 
finafly, about the costs, the reckoning, 
the “little account’’ which will bo 
presented for pajment on the bank.s 


of the Indus. Us it cost forty thou- 
sand camels, which for years could 
not be replaced at any price, niidniuc 
inillious sterling, flu* a parf. of our 
time. Rut the Czar, who might w ish 
toplaiit a still larger army ou the Indus, 
say thirty t!loUs^alld, and would h:n e 
six times our length of inareh, could 
not exp(‘Ct to Piilfer by less lliau three 
lime.N the iiumey, aiidby the l(»talgeue- 
ration of camels fnan ^Mei'ca to Sa- 
m.ireaud, by 0\us — 'IVmir's throne.” 

Could any man rationally belicNc 
of a go\ ernor-geiieral, left at large by 
Ifw couneil, that, under the terrors uf 
a phantom invasion siieh a^ this, 
\i^i‘Miary as a dream, and distant as 
heaven is distant, he could seriously 
lane organized an armament ^^lliel^, 
inerelx by its inoiiiy (•osi<, ^\l)nld lie 
likely to ^linKe tin* tonndati*»ns <d‘ the 
empire whiili In* iidministeivd? Yv[ 
if Lonl Ainkland htr l mo\ed upon 
the im]»iilsr i>f a panic >h deliiioiis, 
under ^\bat eohmr of reason euiild In* 
have been ini]‘eaehed by tin* Kngli'li 
press, of ■uhieh tin* pve\ ailing section 
lir^t excited, and to tliis day nurses 
iiitermiUiiigly, tlial mi^(*rablo Ru"- 
sinn ,super‘'tilii>n V"* Tin* I’olish cf*iize, 
a(h»])ted by tin* pre<^ of Knuland aixl 
Prauee, and >trengi!i(*iied h\ the emi- 
^ietion tliat in Ru'.-ia lay tin* great 
amagoiii.-.t balance to the disorganiz- 
ing iustincts o( Western Kan»pe, liad 
in.Mde the C/.ar an object (»f hatr(*«l to 
the Liberal leaders. Rut to improve 
this hatred into a imdutuif sentinienl 
in England, it was n«iui''iie t(» con- 
nect him f)y some relation >\ith Kng- 
lisli “ inten-sts.’’ Ileiict* th(* idea of 
describing him as a vjilture, (or as 
.Siiibad’s roc,) constantly hovering 
over our sheep-folds in India, (iog 
and iMag(»g are not more shadowy 
and remote as objec ts for Indian 
aiinies, artillery, and rockets, than 
that groat priuco who looks out 
ni>on Europe and Asia thKnigli the 
loopholes of polar mists. Anti-Gog 
ivill probably synchronize with the 
two Gogs. And Lord Auckland would 


-This is now, we believe, doeaying. But 
aphv. The Aff- 


* * jU^serahh Russian 

why T Not from sounder polttic.s, but firom moro accurate geography. 

ghan campaigi^ with the affairs of Bokhara^ of ^iva, and Khoondooz, havo 
%hted up as with torches tliose worlds of wilderness and obstruction ; so that, in 
ashamcii^ now to talk of St Petersburg as tnreat- 
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have carucd the title of Anti- G og, had nearer were the Affghans. Dellii and 
ho gone out to tilt on aii Aflghan Agra, with their vast adjacencies, had 
processor the lliiiialava, with — what? become ours. Cutch was ours, our 
With a reed shaken !)y tin* w'iml? outposts were pushed to the Sullegc ; 
Willi a ghost, as did tlic grandfather and beyond the Sutlegew’c had strclch- 
ofOssiauV With an im mtionls^ av ed a network of political relations, 
logical abstraction? Not even with We therefore W'cre vulnerable in a 
ot>j«‘(‘ts so palpable as tljcfcc, but with more exfpiisito sense. And on the 
a rarisiaii lie and a London craze ; other hand, £is respected the power of 
wilb a word, with a name, nay, with the AH'ghans to w’ouhd, that had not 
{\ noininia nwhm. And yi‘t we r(‘[>eut essentially declined. The Afghan 
a llioii.vandtimes, that, if Lord Auck- power, it must be remembered, had 
land had been as mad as lliL earliest never exposed a sliowy front of regal 
liypotliesis of the Allgbau expiidition iioinp, such oftentimes deceives 
would liave made liiin, the bulk of botli friend and foe, masking a system 
. llie EiijLilisli journals could lia\c had of ftn-ces hollow and carious W'lien 
no right to tlirow the first stone ]»rolied by foreign war, but had com* 
agaiii-t a [»olicy wliich, at gn-at c<»st biiied the p(»pular energy arising from 
of till th and hom‘>ty, they had been a rough republican simplicity, and 
promoting for yeai>." something even of republican freedom, 

Ibif, what was the amend- with tlic artificial energy for war ot 

ed hy])olh(‘.sir, of that exp4*dition? a despotLm lodged in a few hands. 
Mot ilu-^ia was coiUeinj)lat(‘d, aerial Of all oriental races, the Affghans had 
lius''i:i, bat AlVgh.udstan fur herself— best rcsi.stcd the elieminacy of oriental 
tAo/was tin* oliject present to Lord usages, and bi some respects wc may 
Ancklamrs iboiiglits ; no phantom, .say — of IMahoinetau institution.^^, 
but a real iiexl-iloor iieiglibuiir iu the Their .‘Strength lay in their manly 
llcsh. The purj>o.so was to niLe Art- character; their weakness in their 
ghuiibiivn into a powerful barrier; inveterate disunion. But this, thongh 
ami ju:;un.>t wliat? Mot specially quite incapable of permanent remedy 
against so cloudy an apparition as u#der Mahometan idea.s, could be sna- 
l{ii>sia, but gcnorally against all pended under the compression of a 
enemies w tio might gather from the common warlike interest; and that 
west; nil 'St of all, ])crliaps, against the had been splendidly put on record ly 
AiVgliaiis themsi lvos. It must be the grandfather of Shall Soojah. It 
known to many of our readerrf — ^that, was not lo be denied— that iiL the 
about tlic opening of tin; present ecu- event of a martial prince arising, fa- 
tiny, a rumour w ent travereiag all vourably situated for gainingamomen- 
Jmiia of some great Indian expedi- taiy hold over the disunited tribes, ’ 
tiou meditated by the Affghans. It he might effectually combine them for 
w'lis too steadfast a rumour to hav c all the pmposos of an aggressive war, 
grown out of nothing ; and our own by pointing their desires to the plun- 
belicf is — tliat, but for the intestine dor of India. The boondlcss extent 
feuds then jircvailiiig amongst the of India, the fabulous but reaUy vast 
Suddozyo princes, (Shah Soojah and magnificence of her wealth, and the 
his brothers,) the scheme would have martial propensities of the Afff^ans, 
been executed ; in which case, falling were always moving upon lines tend* 
in with our own great Mahratta ing to one centre. Sometimes iliese 
stniggle under Lord Wellesley, such motives were stationary, sometimei 
an inroad would have given a chance, moving in opposite dlxeGtiaDB ; but jf ^ 
wortli valuing, that the sceptre might ever a popular soldier should press 
have passed from England — England them to a convergence, there could be 
at that time having neither steamers no doubt that a potent Affgfafm army 
for the Indus, nor improved artillery would soon be thrown beyemd the 
against A%haiijezaUs, besides having Fimjaub. An Afijghan annament re- ' 
her hands full of work. Between 1801 quires little bag^ige ; and If it be 
and 1838, it is tnio that things had asked how the Afi^haUa were to .ibid 
altered ; for the better, we admit ; supplies for a numerous anny ^^hklL 
but also for the worse. Much stronger they never could subsist at home, the 
were wc ; but, on the other hand, much ^answer is-^for that veiy reaaoiii be- 
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cause they would no^ he at home. 
The Roman principle of making war 
support war would he easily applied 
to the rich tracts of central India, 
which an Affghan leader would (‘udoa- 
vour to make the theatre of his .'iggres- 
flion. They could move faster than 
W’e could. Scmi-barbarisin ruruishes 
strength in that respect ; and it would 
be vain to think of acting politically 
upon Aifghanistan, when all her mar- 
tial childi-en were in the act of pro- 
jecting themselves upon stages of 
action which uould soon furnish their 
recompense to strength of charac- 
, ter and to persevering courage. In 
fact, the slightest review of Indian 
history, over since the first introduc- 
tion of Mahometanism, justifies Lord 
Auckland’s general puri>oso of inter- 
weaving Aflghanistan with the poli- 
tical system of India. I'iiis was no 
pnqxise of itinerant Quixotism— -seek- 
ing enemies where none offered of 
themselves. Affghans wore always 
enemies ; they fonnod the castm sta- 
tim of hostility to Intlia. For eight 
hundred years, ever since the earliest 
invader under the Prophet's banner, 
(Maliommed of Ghuzuee.) the Aff- 
ghans bad been the scourges of Indig; 
for centnries establishing dynasties of 
their own race ; leaving behind them 
populous nations of their own blood ; 
founding the most warlike trilx's in 
Uindostan ; and, not content with 
this representative influence in the 
persons of their descendants, con- 
' tinually renewing their inroads from 
the parent hives in Affghanistau. 
Could sucli a people, brought by our 
own advance into so dangerous a 
neighbourhood, have been much longer 
neglected ? 

With any safety to ourselves, cer- 
tainly not. At least the outline of Lord 
^Auckland’s policy must he approved 
as wise and seasonable. All the great 
internal enemies of Indian peace had 
been reduced within English control 
by former gDvmmcnts; others bad 
dealt, so far as circumstances 
quired, with the most petulant of our 
outlying neighbours, Ffepaul and Bur- 
mah ; and sooner or later, if mischief 
were to he prevented^ as well as healed, 
it would be necessary to bring Affgban- 
istan within the general system of 
cautionary ties. Wo wanted nothing 
with the independence of that coun-. 


try, nor with its meagre finances ; but 
reasonably we might desire that sho 
herself should not wield either for the 
peri>ctual terror of her eastern neigh- 
bours. Westwards and northwards 
furnished surely an ample range for 
mischief ; and with those (quarters of 
the compass we had no mission to 
interfere. Like Hamlet, the Aflghans 
would still have a limited license for 
going mad, viz. — when the wind sate 
in particular quarters ; and along a 
iroutior of more than a tbousiual 
miles. Still, whilst seeing the neces- 
sity of extending the Indian iictwt)rk 
of tranquiUizntion to the most turbu- 
lent and vigorous of iiciglibouriiig 
powers, the reader will feel a jealousy, 
as wo do, with respect to the time 
chosen for this measure: — why l/wn 
in particular ? After whh*h comes a 
far more serious question, w by by that 
violent machinery, tliat systcni of do- 
]K>sLng and substituting, which Lord 
Auckland chose to adoju ? 

As to th(' (pieslion of time, it is too 
clear from the several correspondences, 
however garbled, ^^liich lia\e l»ee?i 
laid before Parliament, that Herat 
was a considerable element in tho 
councils at Calcutta. I'his seems so 
far a blunder; because of hat con- 
sequence to India, or even to Atfghan- 
istan, was the attack of an imlx'cile 
state like Persia iqwn the Alfghan 
frontier? Here, however, occurs the 
place for an important distinction; 
and it h a distinction which may Is^t- 
ter the case of Lord Auckland. In 
ridiculing the idea which regarded 
Russia as the natural enemy of India, 
between which two mighty realms we 
may conceive a vacuum to exist so as 
to cut off all communication, wc ap- 
plied our arguments to the case of a 
direct attempt upon India. TJiis wo 
hold not only to be impossible at pro- ' 
sent, bnt even for centuries to come, ‘ 
unless Russia shall penetrate to Bok- 
hara, and fonn vast colonies along the 
line of the river Amor ; and, if ever 
such changes should be made, corre- 
sponding changes will by that time 
have established a new state of defen- 
sive energy in India. The Pdnjaub 
will by that time have long been onra: 
all the roads, passes, and tho five 
great rivers at tlie points of crossing, 
will have been overlooked by scienti- 
fic fortresses; but, far beyond these 
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mechanic defences, Christianity mid 
true civilization will, by that time, 
have regenerated the poplation, who 
will thou l)e conscious of new motives 
for dtrf’ending themselves. A native 
mililia will then -every where cxist'^ 
aifd mere lawless conquerors!; on ^ 
mission of dtespolism or of plunder, 
>vill have become a.s pow'erless ag^iist 
the gn‘at ramparts of civilization as 
American savages. The supposed 
Kussian colonies indeed, in stages of 
society so advanced, would probably 
bave shared by that time in the social 
changes ; possibly w'ould themselves 
form a barrier between the countries 
to the south and any ambitious prince 
ill St IVlcrsburg. Any flirvcl tiction 
of Russia, tIi(!refore, flies before us 
like a rainbow as futurity expands. 
Rut in the mean time an indirect ac- 
tion upon India is o]teii t<i Russia 
oven at present. That action, which 
she is j)OAvcrlc»ss to carry on for her- 
self, she may originate through rei*sia. 
And ill tliat we see the remarkable 
case realized— that tw'o cijilicrs may 
politically fonu an alHrniativo power 
of great str(‘ngth by combining ; Rus- 
sia, though a giant otherwise, is a 
cipher as to India by situation — viz. 
by distance, and the deserts along the 
line of this distance. Persia, though 
not so ill situated, is a cipher by her 
crazy condition as to population and 
aggressive resources. But tliis will 
not hiiidor each power, separately 
w'eak quoad, hoc., from operating 
through tlie advantages of the other ; • 
as the blind man in the fable benefits 
by the sight of the lame man, wdiom, 
for the sake of wider prospect, he 
raises upon his shoulders *, each reci- 
procally neutralizing bis own defects 
by the cliai’acteristic endowments of 
the other. Russia might use Persia 
as her wedge for operating, with some 
effect, upon the Affghans ; who again 
might be used as the wedge of Persia 
for operating upon oiirselvcB, cither 
immediately if circumstances should 
favour, or mediately through the 
Seiks and the Bcloochoes. On this 
theory we may see a justification for 
Lord Auckland in allowing some 
weight to the Persian Shah's siege of 
Herat. Connected with the alleged 
intrigues of the Bnssian agent, (since 
disavowed,) this movement of the 
Shah did certainly look very like a 


basis for that joint machinery which 
he and Russia w'cre to work. Yet, 
on - the other hand, we cannot but 
think that l^ord Auckland might safe- 
ly bave neglected it ; and on the fol- 
dowirig argument, that whatever in- 
fincncc Persia could have acquired in 
Affghaiiistan through the j^osscssloii 
of Herat, w'onld to a certainty have 
been balanced or overbalanced by an 
opposition growing out of tliat very 
iulluence. This haiipcncd to our- 
selves ; and this w ill arise ahvays in 
similar cases out of the iiicohesion 
essential, to say nothing of the siiecial 
feuds incident to the AlFghan tribes, 
khans, and sirdars. , 

Whilst, therefore, w’e recognize, as 
a policy worthy of an Indian states- 
man, the attempt to raise up a barrier 
ill Affghaiiistan by way of defensive 
outwork to India, wc conceive that 
all which should have been desired 
was a ban'ier against tlic Affghans 
themselves, by means of guarantees 
reposing on the stnictiirc of the Aff- 
glian government, and not any barrier 
against Persia as the agent of Russia; 
because, from the social condition of 
the Affghans, Persia was always sure 
to ^ise lip barriers against herself, in 
exact proportion as she should at- 
tempt to intermeddle with Affghan 
affairs. The remedy was certain to 
gi'ow lip commensurately with the 
evil. 

But now, quitting the question of 
the tt’/zen, or why particularly at that 
time Lord Auckland interfered with 
Affghanistan, let ns touch on the much 
more important question of the how, 
or by w^hat machinery it was that bo 
proposed during this interference to 
realize his object? Here comes tlte 
capital bluhdcr, as we regard it, of 
our Affghan policy. Lord Ancklmid 
started frinn the principle — and in ihat • 
doubtless he was right— that the seen- 
rity sought for Western India could 
be found only in a regular treaty of 
alliance with an Affghan govemm^t 
— ^firm at least by its tenure, if 
cumstances fbrbade it to be strong by 
its action. But where was such a / 
goTemment to bo found? Who, 

the distracted state of Aff^ansocMy, 

was the man presumptuous eaoii|^ to 
^arantee any gmieral submisakm to 
his authority? And, if no man cotild 
this for himself, could w^ say it 
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^ him ? Was there any gi*oat Ail- 
ghan philosopher in a cave, for whom 
Lord Auckland could become .'sponsor 
that he should fuHil all the piir]»oses 
of British diplomacy ? We ar<* c(une 
upon evil ground, ^Uiore not a step 
can be taken ^\ithout cutting away 
right and left iii‘oii Irieiid and foe. 
Never, in ftict, do ne remember upon 
any subject so many iintrutlis were 
uttered upon this by oftr tiwn jounials, 
Kngli'h and Indian : not untruths of 
ovi! intention, but imtnitlL*' of ineun- 
sid('ratimi or of perfect ignoraiuM‘. Let 
IIS review the sum of liat was saitl, 
both as to the man chosen and the 
man rejected ; premising thi^, lunv- 
cver, on behalf of land Auckland — 
that, if he uiude an evil choice, means 
there ■were not for making a lu iter. 
The case was desperate. Not if Mr 
Tooke’s Pantheon had clubbed their 
forces to create an Allghan I'aiulorus, 
could the ptwfect creature have faceil 
the emergency. M’ith the diaft.*' of 
Apollo clanging on one .shniilder, he 

could not have .<ilcuccd the llr-^l feud, 
vis. on hi^ piT.sonal preteii>ions, Hut 
with the tallies of lii.N 4-\ehe(iuer rat- 
tling on the other — so fiirionvly wmdd 
a second feud have exploded, thaV- as 
easily might you gather a hail-.^lonu 
into a side-pocket, a.s p»'iNna4le tin? 
Affghan.s of hi« right to h vj taxc.s. 
Do you sec that cloud id' African 
locusts warping on the ou.4 whidV 
AVill they suftev you to put them into 
ChaiKicry V Do you sec tho.se caglc^i 
rising from Mmit’Klanc on the morn- 
ing breeze? Will the emek of yoim 
mail-coachman’s hip bring them lobe 
harnessed ? In that case you ai*e the 
man to tax the Atfghans. Pigs can 
aec the wind ^ and it in not less cer- 
tain that Affghans can scent a tax- 
gatliercr throngli the Hindoo Koosh ; 
in which case, otf they go on the op- 
posite tack. But no matter if titey 
stay— not the le.s.« with th<*ra to be 
taxed is to be robbed— a wrong to be 
rcmemlyered on death-beds, and to 
he avenged were it in the friurth fene- 
ratiob. However, as the hickoning 
do(^ not come before Ihe banquet, so 
the tales do not come before' the ae- 
cesiloii. Let ns look, therefore, at the 
the possible candidates, simply 
in relatton to that magnificent claim. 
There are two only put in nomination, 
Post Mahomnicd and the 


Soojah : let ns bring thorn forward on 
the hu.stiiigs. Or, considiTiiig them 
as horses entering at K]>som for the 
Derby, tin* lirf<t to be cliiss4‘d as a 
live-year old, the other a.s *• aged," 
let us trot them out, by way of con- 
sidering their j^aces. 

The comment.s upon these men in 
Kngland, whether for or against, were 
all pers4,»nMl. 'i'lie Dost was the fa- 
vourite — uhich was gencriuis — as lu* 
Innl 114) si>litary merit to ]»leail oxc4*pt 
tliat 1)4* li.ul lost the election ; or, as 
the watchmakers diinghter .so point - 
e4lly ^aid oil bt'half of Nigel LoijI 
(Jlenvarloch, .Madam, he is nulbr- 
luuute.” Searching, however, in a!) 
corners for the undiscovered n irtties of 
the Do.st, as JJriici* for the eoy bum ■ 
fains of the Nile, on.* man n ported 
by t4*legr.ip!i ihai lu* li.id Jiiikeiineh'd 
a virtiu*; lliat he had it i.ot iu hi.s 
hands, and \\ould forward it 4>ver- 
land. He did .m> : and uliat was it? 
A ctTtMin pe<Uar, or lu* might Ik? a 
biTamnii, hail said — ui»ou the !u»t uu- 

common aecident int’aliool ot iiiiding 
liimsStdf pillaged — M'hal ! ilu‘re no 
justice to be bad anumgst \nu.' Is 
Dost Mohammed dea<i V ” ri»oii 
wliki) ralluT basis was imme- 

diately rais4‘d iu L«Uidon a glorious 
MijHTStnu'tmv to tin* jusiiee of the 
Jlost. C'4M*tainly, if tht* l>ost'*< Jjhj'uv 
had ever any reference to pt*dlar-i, it 
must havi* ii4*en a in^rvous aiVection 
of penitential panii? iluring soim* tit of 
the cholera, and as transient as tin* 
ineash*s : his n^garil fiir pi*dlars being 
uotoriou.sly of that kind nddeh ligi^rs 
bear to sfiDiildeisi r»f lamb : and Ca- 
1>ooJ has .since mug with his pillagiugs 
of caravans. But we believe 'the t»ed- 
lar’s mot to have bcmi thorougldy niia- 
conceived. If we »eo a i)4>«>r man 
l)l(H*ding to dciitli in a villagi? Inue, 
we naturally exclaim — M’lmtl la 
Dr Brown, that uml to practise hero, 
gone away ? Not moftning that the 
doctor could have .stopped the hemor- 
rhage, but simply that the absence of 
all medical aid is shocking, aud U 9 ing 
the doctor’.s name niewily as a sliort- 
hand cxprea.sion for that aid. Now 
in the East, down fimn f»criptural 
days, the fhnetions of a sovereign 
wore two— to lead his peoide in bat- 
tle, and to “ sit in the gate ’* for the 
distribution of justice. Oifr ix’^dlar, 
therefore, when invoking Post Ma- 
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hommcd as the redresser of his wrongs, 
simply thought of liiin as the public 
oflicor wlio bore the sword of justice. 
“ He eried to riiaraoh,” or lie “ cried 
to Artaxerxes”— -did not imply any 
reliance in their 'virtue ns iiidivrduals, 
but merely an appeal to them as pro- 
fessionally the ministers of justice. 
“ Are there ho laws and no prisons 
amongst youV'* was the poor niaii's 
meaning ; and he expressed this sym- 
bollically under the name of him w ho 
was orticially responsible for butli. 

Uiil, as one. throw s a bone to a dog, 
we do not care to dispute the point 
fiirtlicr, if .iny man is resolute (o settle 
Hiis \irtiu; upon the Do-it as a liff- 
Jinniiity. 'J'lu* ease will tiu'ii stand 
thus : AVe have all heard of “ Singh*- 
speeeh Ilamiltmi andweinuM then 
say — “ Single-\ irtin* Dost;" fur no 
man menlions a .second. “ Jusliee 
for pedlai^” will iIkmi be the legend 
un Iii.« coin, as meaning iliar there is 
iiMiie f<»r any body el^-e. Yvt even 
then the voters t(*r the Dost totally 
overlooketl one thing. Hiah Soojah 
liud soin<‘ shadow of a pretence, which 
we shall pre.sently examine, to the 
throne of all Atfghanistnn ; and a king 
of that compass was indlsjiensable to 
Lord Auclvlaiurs object. Ibit Dost 
]\lahoiuined m‘\'er had ev(‘ii the sha- 
dow of an attorney’s tietioii upon 
w hieli In* eould stand as pretender to 
any thnnn* bnl that of Caboul, whore, 
by accident, he had just nine points of 
the l.nv ill Ids tavour. IIow' then 
could w e have '\ip]>orted him V “ Uc- 
(•aii.s(* thou art virtuous,’’ we must 
have said, are we to support future 
nsurj)ali(»n ? Ih'C'iuse the Dost is just 
tt> jicdlars, “ shall there bo no more 
ale and cakes’’ for other Affghan 
princes? All Asia could not have 
lield him iijiright on any throne com- 
prelionsively Aflghan. AA'hetlier that 
could have been accomplished for any 
other man, is auot]icr quest ion. Yet 
unless Lord Auckland could obtain 
guarantees from the unity of an 
Affghan government, nothing at all 
was done towards a barrier for tlio 
Indus. 

Let us resume, however, the per- 
sonal discAisslon. Tlie Host’s bauKing 
account is closed ; and wc have car- 
ried one. to bis credit; but, as the 
reader kuow'S, “ under protest.” Now 
let us go into the items of the Shah’s 


little account. Strange to soy, these 
are all on the wTOiig side— all marked 
with the negative sign. The drolle.<t 
of all was the charge preferred against 
him by our Radical.^. Fossibly the 
Chartists, the Leaguers, and the Re- 
pealers have soincthiug in ri^serve 
against him. What the Radicals said 
w’as to this purpose : having heard of 
the Shah’s compulsoiy flight nioni 
than once froni Affghanistan, they 
argued Unit this never could \ia\Qi hap- 
])ched had lie not committed some 
iiorriblc ftmx pas, AVliat could that 
be ? Snucthing very naughty, be 
a‘^snrcd,” .sahl another ; “ they .«ay he 
keeps a haram.” — Ay,” rejoined a 
third, “bnl they care liitle about that 
in the East. 'J’akc my word for it, lie 
lias been playing tricks against the 
friemls of liberty : be has violated the 
‘ conslirutioir of Caboolistaii.” And 
iinniediately reverting to the case of 
(’harks X. under the c(»iiii.«cls of 
Friiice Tolignae, tliey rcsc^hcd that 
he must have been engaged in sup- 
pressing the liberal journals of Pesha- 
wiir; and that tlie Khyl erees, those 
noble ])arliainentarv champions of the 
cause for 'which Sidney bled on the 
scaflbld, bad risen as one man, and, 
under tricolor banners, had led his 
horse by tin* bridle to the frontiers of 
the Seiks. This was the colouring 
which the Radical journals gave to 
the Shah’s part in the affair; and 
naturally they could not gi>e any 
other than a coiTCsponding one to 
ours. If So(»jah w'erc a tyrant kicked 
out for his politic.al misdeeds, wo must 
be the vilest of his aliettors, leading 
back this stcvior exul^ relmposiug a 
detested yoke, and facilitating a bloody 
vciigonnrc. 0 gentlemen, blocklicads! 
Silent inter arfna Irgcs — law s of every 
kind arc mnlc ; and a.s to such politi- 
cal law^s ns yon speak of, 'well for 
Affghanistan if, ^tliroii^ European 
neighbourhood, she comes to hoar of 
those i*cfinemcnts in seven generations 
hence. Shah Soojah saw in youth 
as many ups and downs as York and 
Lancaster; but all in the good old 
honest way of throat-cutting, without 
any fraternal discord on questions of 
Habeas corpus; and had no been a 
Inckier man in his long rotigh-ond- 
tumbles for the Affghan sceptre, so as 
to have escaped the exile yon te^noaeli 
liihi with, he would not therefore, 
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by one jot, have been more or less a 
guilty one. 

Jhe purisms of political dolinqiiciicy 
had little share, therefore, in any re- 
morse which Shah Soojiili niiglit ever 
feel ; and considering the M ured con- 
sciences of oriental princes in such 
matters, quite as little, perhaps, had 
the two other counts in his London 
impeachment. One imputed savage 
cruelty to liiin; tlu‘‘ other, with a 
Jo/t»»!/-rau'm'i>s tliat we find it ditK- 
cult to conii»Yhend, j)rotiigacy and 
dissoliiteiioss of life. 

As to the cruelty, it has often lH‘en 
alleged ; and the worst case, iKJsides 
being the only attested ca.s(‘, of the 
Shah's propeubities in tliat direction, 
is the execution of the Ghazees near 
the fortress of Gliiiziiee. We scorn 
to be the paUiator.s of any thing w hich 
is bad in eastern usages — too many 
things are vny bad — i)ut we arc not 
to apjtly the pure standards of Chris- 
tianity to j\Iahom(‘tan systems ; ami 
least of all are we to load the indi- 
vidual with tlie errors of his nation. 
What wounds an Englislimau most 
in the affair of the Cihazees, is the 
possibility that it may have been 
committed with the sanction offhis 
own count IT, officially represcnti'd by 
the British commander-in-chief. But 
then that comsidoration lends an Kug- 
llshinan to sii.spend with a stoic iyroxfi^ 
and exceedingly to doubt whether 
the fact could have been as it w as 
ori^ally reported. So said w'c, when 
m’st wc beard it ; and now', when the 
zeal of malice lias ceased to distort 
things, let ns coolly state tlu^ circum- 
stances. A Mahometan (ihazee is a 
prededicated martyr. It is impor- 
tant to note the definition. He is one 
who devotes himself to death in what 
be deems a sufficient cause, hut, as 
the old miser of Alsatia adds — “ for 
a consideration the consideration 
being, that he wins Paradise. But 
Paradise he will not win, unless he 
achieves or attempts something really 
meritorions. Now, in the situation 
of things before Ghuznee, where a 
new imler was brought in under the 
iting of Feringee infidels, what meri- 
tozmns service was open to him ? To 
have shot the commander -in -chief 
would have merely promoted some 
other infidel. Tlic one sfilc revolu- 


tionary act appropriate to the exi- 
gency, w as to shoot the Shah Soojali. 
There, and in one moment, would 
have gone to wreck the wdiolc vast 
enteqirlzc of the Christian dog.«(, tlunr 
eight hundred lakhs of rupees, ami 
their forty thousand camels. The 
mighty balloon would have collapsed ; 
for the children of the Shah, it was 
iiutnrally iinagiiied by Affghans, w ould 
divide the su]q)ort of tJicir father's 
friends. That alone would itave been 
victory to the Mussulnians ; aUd, in 
the case of the British anny leiuing 
the laud, (which then w as lookiMl fur, 
at any rate, after one campaign,) the 
three* Shalizades would, by their 
fraternal feuds, ensure ra])id defeat to 
each other. Under this state of ex- 
pectations, there w'as a bomilv on 
regicide. All (iliazces eanied the 
wonl nssosstn written on their ftu-e- 
heails. To slmot the Shah in battle 
was their right; but they had no 
thought of waiting for battle: they 
meant to watch lii> jtrixaey ; and 
some, even after they were ea|>lured, 
attempted in go(»d earnest to sling. 
Such were the men — murdeicrs by 
choice and proclauiution — and the fol- 
lowing were the eircumstanee> :--()n 
the aftcniuon immediatily preceding 
the stunning of Ghuznee, from the 
heights to the soiithwai'd of that for- 
tress descended a Isidy of the>e fana- 
tics, making right for the Shah's 
camp. U'hey were anxious to do 
business. Upon this, a large mas-? 
of our cavalry mounted, went forw'urd 
to skirmish with them, and drove 
them baek w ith the lo#« of a standard. 
There the matter would have slopped; 
but Captain Outrom, casually pass- 
ing, persuaded some of the eavaliy to 
go round the hills, to a point where 
they would have iDtercc]ded the re- 
treat of the Gliazces upon that line. 
S(»cing this, the devotees mounted the 
heights, whither the cavalry could not 
follow ; but Captain Outram, vexed 
at the disappointment, jnst then re- 
marked an English ofRcor marching 
In command of some matchlocks— him 
he persuaded to join the chase. Outram 
leading, the whole party pushed on, 
under a severe fire, to wo very top- 
most pinnacle of the rocks, where was 
fiying the consecrated banner, groeii 
and white, of the fanatic Mussulmans. 
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This was captured, the Htandai*d- 
bcarerwaa sliot, thirty or forty killed, 
and about fiilty made prisoners. 

The s(‘quel we give from page 164 
of the Uistonj^ edited by Mr Charles 
Nash : * — “A scene now ensued, much 
less 1 Peasant to contemplate. It of 
course became a question what to Ifc 
with the captives, and they were 
brought before the Shah. Some of 
them were released^ ujmi their declaring 
that thvghnd been forced into the ranks 
of the king's opponents against their 
u'diy We pause to remark, that 
already in this fact, viz. the cheerful 
dismissal of jmsoneis upon their own 
verbal assiiranceof friendliness, though 
so little reconcilable with the furious 
service on which they were taken, 
there is enough to acquit the Shah 
of unmerciful designs, lie made an 
op4‘iiing through which all might have 
(‘Scaped. “ liut,” proceeds the author, 
“ the majority, excited by tanaticism, 
w'crc not restrained, even by th% 
Shah’s presence, from evincing their 
animosity towards his person, and 
avowing their determination to have 
be(‘n to seek his life. One of them, 
more vi4»lent tlian the rest, niion the 
int(*rfereuco of one of his majesty’s 
attendants, stabbed him w ith liis dag- 
ger; and they were then” \thenf 
w'bat! because one was worse than 
the rest?] “ immediately ordered for 
execution. Two of them, how^cver, 
Avere afterwards sj)aved; one upon 
the, i»lea of his l)eing a Syud,” (i. c., 
a descendant collaterally from the 
Prophet,) “ and the other, [because he 
pleaded hard for his life.” 

This account is not very luminous ; 
and it is paiufiil to observe that the 
man w ho w’as abject, and the man 


who w'as lucky, were the two selected 
for mercy. What ])roportion had pre- 
viously been dismissed, is not said. 
The affair occasioned much discus- 
sion, as we all know ; and the author 
speaks doubtfully of the necessity f 
under which the execution took place, 
as not satisfactorily ascertained.” 
Uc speaks even more doubtfully of 
the persons supposed to be implicated, 
viz. the Shah and the commander- 
in-chief, than of the ddng. Little, 
indeed, coyld have been known dis- 
tinctly, where rumour ascribed to each 
separately the most contradictory acts 
and motives. Us it sui*priscs, that 
Lord Keane lias not publicly ex- 
plained himself under such gloomy 
insinuations. But, iu the moan time, 
this is plain, that the Shah is entitled 
to benefit by the doubts hangiug over 
the case, not less than our own officer. 
The writer suggests as one reason for 
a favourable Judgment on the Shah, 
“previous acts of humanity in the 
course of liis life.” U^ndoubtcdly there 
arc such acts, and there arc none w^cll 
attested iu the opposite scale. In 
particular, he spared the eyes of his 
brother Mahinood, Avlnm, by all ori- 
ental policy, he had every temptation 
to incapacitate an active competitor 
for the throne. Two considerations 
heighten the merit of this merciful 
forbearance ; Mahmood Avas the elder, 
a fact Avhich slightly improved his 
title ; and Mahmood, in a similar 
situation, had not spared the eyes of 
an elder brother. 

We may certainly, therefore, dis- 
miss the charges of cruelty against the 
Shah, unless hereafter fhey shall be 
better established. But in doing this, 
it is right to make one remark, over- 


* History of the W^tir in Afghanistan, Brook(>s : London. 1843. Wo cite 
this work, us one of respectable appearance and composition ; but unaccountably 
to us, from page 209 for a very considerable space, (in fact, f>om the outbreak of 
the Cabool insurrection to the end of General Elphinstone’s retreat,) we find a 
literatim reprint of Lieutenant Eyre’s work. How is that ? 

f But afterwards, at page 166, there is a (^eadful insinuation that such a 
necessity might have founded itself on the danger ‘'of taking prisoners " in a camp 
already subsisting on half and quarter rations.” Now we, in a paper on Casnistry, 

» since published by this journal,) anticipated this shocking plea, conte nding 
apoleon’s massacre of 4000 young Albanians at Jaffit, could draw no pallia- 
tton from the alleged shortness of provisions, whether true or false ; and on the 
ground that a civilized army, conscio^y under circumstances which will not allow 
it to take prisoners, has no right to proceed. Napoleon’s condition had not 
changed from the time of leaving Gaiifo, We little expected to see a Jaffa tiLea 
urged, oven hypothetically, for a Britirii atn^* 
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looked by all who Imre discassed tlu* 
subject. * If these (Jhazees uere exe- 
cuted as murderers elect, and as siih- 
stantially eoudemnod by the very 
name and character which litoy as- 
sumenb the tisanes of war in ail civi- 
lized countries would sustain the sen- 
tence; though .'•till ther<! a difliculty 
W'hcrc, on one side, tiie parties were 
not civilized. Ihit i( they were exe- 
cuted as Traitors anfl rebels taken in 
anus, .sucli an act, pendente lit*\ and 
wlion iis yet nobody oouy say uho 
was sovereign, must be thought little 
bhort of a murder. 

With the remaining charge we shall 
make short work. Tlie reader would 
laugh heartily if we .should call the 
Dey of Tunis a dUsenUr^ llie Pasha of 
Kgjiit an old 7ionconfontui>t. or the. 
TurkLsU sultan a /ureiir. ISut tills 
way of viewing Islam ism in some in- 
conceivablo relation to the Chuivh of 
Knglaiid, or to l*rotostanti'‘m, would 
not be more extravagant than the at- 
tempt to fasten npou an oriental prince 
the cliarga* of (lebauclu rv and a dis- 
solute lih3. The very viciuusness of 
Asiatic institutions protocL- him from 
Huch reproaches. The clfominate deli- 
cticy of cadenis, and the morbid prin- 
ciple of seclusion on w hich they build 
their domestic honour, will for ever se- 
cure both Hindoo Pagans and Mus- 
sulmans from blame of this kind, until 
they pass under the influence of a hap- 
yiier religion. Uow' can tftn/ act licen- 
tiously, ill a wa} cognizable or|irove- 
ablc, wliom rank and usage will not 
permit to wander, and who cannot 
have a temptation to wander, from 
their own harems, authorized by the 
institutions of their country V 

Thi.s last charge, Indeed, biung so 
iutrinsically absurd, is hardly of a 
nature to have merited any aiisiver, 
had it not been the one molt insisted 
upon in England, where its ludicrons- 
nesrt is not so apparent, until the mind 
is recalled fi*om the life of Christen- 
dom to that very diflerent life, which 
prevails in Asia. The chargj then 
exhales into Tapotu ; and a man laughs 
na a ahip^s company on the broad At- 
lantic would laugh, if charged with 
roaming tUiroad at night. 

But why do we notice peramtd con* 
jriderationa at all, in a case where pnb- 
He ndatioD# to Affghaniatan should 
natora&y be paramount ? We notiGe 


them, because our own press dwelt on 
jH^rsonal qualities almost exclusively ; 
and since tliis Cnbool tragedy will 
make the w hole Alfghau yiolicy im- 
mortal, wc are anxious, by dispersing 
the cloud of calumny connected witli 
the object of our choice, to clear the 
gWmiid fer a justcr estimate of what 
was either good or erroneous in our 
further conduct. Kot that iiersnnal 
accomplishments of mind or of Inaly 
were unimportant in a ruler of sim]dc 
half-barbarous men ; nor again is it 
to be denied that ])oe£ Maliummed, 
from advantages of age, (forty-live 
years against the seventy of the Shah,) 
and from experienec more direct and 
personal, w’onltl, Tinder equal circ urn- 
stances, lia%e been the better man. 
I5ul till* circumstances were not equal. 
Tile l)^J^t could mu liave been more 
than a jiroviiicial ruler in llic laud; 
I'oiigeqiiently he could not have un- 
dertaken that resjHmsibility for the 
^vhoh* w Inch fomieii the lavebe pos- 
tulate of our Indian goMTiimeut. 

Ycf beeaiHC the Jlo-t could no* 
meet uiir tmrposes, is it tnie that the 
Shah could f 'rijut is the point we 
are going to (‘ousider: and to have 
postponed this quest ion to a question 
of persoiiiilitio.'-, even if tlioM* perso- 
na)itit*s had b(‘en truly stalled, Is spe- 
eilieally the eimr wiihli vitiated all 
the speculations of our domestic press. 
We .'•ay then, that Shah Soojah hail 
a pnuitt Jtmc titness for our purposes 
which the Dost hml not : Siojah w'as 
the brother, son, and grandson of men 
who had ruled all Atfghauistan ; nay, 
in a tumultuary way, ho had ruh*d ail 
AflghaniAtan hlm.self. So far he iiad 
something to show , and the Dost had 
nothing; and so far Lord Auckland 
w a.s right. Put he was wrong, and, 
w« are convinced, rniriously wrong, 
by mo.st extravagantly overrating that 
one advaTJtage. The instincts of loy- 
alty, and tin* preeiuje of the royal 
title, were in no land that ever was 
heard of bo feeble os in coarse. iinUna- 
ginative Aflrghanistan. Money was 
understood : meat and drink were 
understood : a Jezail was understood; 
but nothing spiritual or ancestral had 
any meanuig for an Alfkhan. Deal aud 
blind he was to Buch impressions; 
and perhaps all the falsehoods which 
have ezi>lodod in Enrope for the last 
six years, the veiygzoatest is that of 
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llic cnnc(^r in 1770. Ills son Timour 
llio Su(l<lo2ye families were “ sacrod” rcif^ned distractortly for twenty years, 
and inviolahlc* toAn'«:li<ins. II«m < i)uld Dyin^ in 1700, Timour left a lieap of 
such a pri\ ilege chnlK- the #/;/!*//* or slialiKadeSf anioiififst Avhom our good 
subdivision, when even the 1 hioraiinei* friend Sixy. ah was almost the youngest, 
or entire (imnn was s-ubmiUed to ^\ith As they call people Tertius, Septimus, 
murmurs iimhir thr tyranny of acci- fu- Vicesiinus, from their station in the 
dent. In what Avny had the} won line <»f birth, let us call //#Vi — Tcnulti- 
llieir fisfcndeiicy ? Jly tlnim|t>, )>y male Soujah. Peiiultiinatc, if he was, 
hard kno< I*>, h\ a va-^t a.-^oitmeut lie could tiglit as respectably as the 
of kick«. and hy uo iie aiis Ihvougli re.-t : and many was the kick he be- 
iuiy s.'imiii} of blood. SaiiLtily sloucd on antepeuidtimateAIahinood. 
imleetl I—nc sliouhl h * glad to see From that year 17titl, the zenith of the 
thr All’;jh.in who wi.uld not. iipiui Fnaich llevoliitioii, in Affghaiiistan 
what he hold a >ufricirni motive, h:ne was notldii;!;- but tigliting for some ten 
( 111 thr throiil <<j' any ^ImIi or .-hah- «>r filter n years. Truly Ji battle royal 
/adr. jiaili-h.di, or r.diph. ilmuirh it it wa.^; and if w'l; camiol report to a 
had been tlial darling of Kuiupean fracihni the “ li-t of the killed and 
fliildhooil — ll.iromi Alra.-chid him- womnhd,'* we know tlie main results. 

How man\ of tin' fraternal combatants 

Ihit ho\e <‘ouId no -illy iiijity any Ii*ape<l ui*on tlie lhn*ue, we are not 
]iri\ih*ue of <'oif''Ccratioii in a land (jiiiti‘ Min*. Four we can swear to, 
w lirir it wa'i yrt 1)5. t IW)> genrration.s wlmwero all i)ulled out by the ears 
old.-' Kvrii tle'M‘ tn .> lijul hren griie- betbie they hud time to adju.st the 
r.iliun-s «.i tnmuliie»u--irue'gh-. fuhU <d their imrple. 'J'hc case of 

loid tin- >!iah i»een >ern raring for his iiieock-s and I’olynices w'as a joke to 
lil'r i.ji an Arab of thr Ilidja^. than it : ami by the time the row or tcr- 
r .ning ’* dillr* rout " ' in pt^aee. or ma-Iuiw' wa.s o\er, and the candles 
d« .ibngrouudiK .inl-tabl.;graud< rossi‘> wer4‘ broughi back amongst this happy 
1.1 ilie J)<M.jauiie(‘ oidrr. 'i'lie xtv f.iinily. the following was the state of 
origin of Atighan nivalty failioins the m:i4t(Ts— two stone blind, three (if 
j-h.dlownev- of tlte watiT on wiiiih it not lour) .stone dead, and two in exile, 
lloao-d. Thn-e eoi?i<idenecs ot luek living upon charity; amongst which 
liud i aisled Ahinrd to rile tlinum. One la.^t wa^ INmuliimatc Soojuh. It is 
•lark uigiu hi' master Koidi Khan, ]n\»per to inoutiou, by the way, as an 
Ibr liie brmlit of all A.sia, had lu< a]»)icndix to the adventures of this 
ihio.it (lit. 7'iii' Kouli, or 2sa<lir old friend, that (improving upon his 
V. . 1 .- mi;rh more of a m.m^ter ;ir.iin}piipa s example) he had run off 
tiian A limed ; hut not mv} much Ie^.s from his elder brother with the crown 
of a UMirper, Khling oif wiih his jewels; but, like Colonel Blood in our 
cuMiIry iVom reivia tv» Candahar, Charles 11. s reign, he benefited only 
A hint'd there n>bbed a caravan! I'lxm by the glory of this distinguished lar- 
w hich eveiw bcKlycrietl out tv» hiui,**<M) ceiiy ; f\»r soon after, falling amongst 
it I ” and hi< lucky conije\it«n by birth thieves, at the head of whom was our 
wiiii liie be.^4 of the llooraunee blood late wurtliy ally the Soik Maharajah, 
did the rei;t. A murder, u flight, ,au<l Jlunjeet Singh,' lie in his tuiii, was 
a ndibery, or pretty nearly in the efiectually cleaned out ; and, in par- 
worda of our English litany, Battle, ticnlar, his silk “ in irhich he 

and murder, and sudden death,” toge- had w'rai>i)cd up the famous A’oA-t- 
thcr with a silver spoon in his mouth noor, or sutnmii of gloty^ was cleanly 
at his iiatal liouf:; had made Ahmed a forked out of hU fob by the artftil 
shah; and this Ahtfiedtros tlie grand* dod|eT, old Buuject, himself, Hmti 
father of uiir own pet Soojah. In w^as a pleasant commenta^ on the 
such a genealogy there is not much for adage of '■^Diamond cut 
a poct-laim^ate to found tipou, nor The jewels, originally stolen by Ab- 
Tciy mucli to make a saint out of. mod, were passed on (as in our game 
Ahmed, after , a splendid and tumnltu- of Hunt ike Sk^er) from thief to 
ous reign of tw^eiity-six years, died of thief, until at least forty thieves had 

* ^ -I>i71tfCfai«t«*'-*This is the traditioosIMisli of royalty at oar EagUiii corona* 
tion banquet in Wostminsier Hall. 
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possessed tliem for a few weeks or 
months. All the forty arc now dead ; 
mid at this moment the summit of 
iflory, possibly never once worn by 
one of them, is a deivlict in tin* hands 
of the latest murderer at Lalioiv, of 
course attracting by its liglit all hands 
towards his intei'ostiuf' tliroat. 

We have thus sketched a slender 
memoir for the leading family of saints 
amongst thcEdiiibur^i reviewer s holy 
Siid(lt>zyes. (ireat must lia\e been 
their sanctity amongst the Afghans. 
The reader "vvill judge for liimself whe- 
ther that aureola^ or Mipematurai 
glory about their heads, w'as altogether 
sufficient to guarantee the throne of 
King Soojah. And it must not l»c 
quite forgotten, that on the roll-call 
of l(‘gitiiuacy renultimate Soojah dul 
not .stand next for promoti(.»ii. Prince 
Canmraum, wboeoiimianded at Herat, 
stood before him (Hiually iii active 
qualities, and in precedeiioo of title : 
for he w'os the son of Alahinood. 'i'he 
sons of Zcmauu had a stiU higher 
precedency. 

However, the Alfghans, who are 
essentially democratic by the necessi- 
ties of their turbulent condition, often 
make a coin]>romi?«e in tlieir choiiT of 
khans l»etweeii strict primogeniture 
and personal merits, where they hap- 
j»en to be appropriate. Atid they 
might have done so here. But we are 
now going, in conclusion, to bring 
fon\'ai*d one remark, ^liich utterly 
pro.strates l.iOrd Auckland's scheme 
as a scheme of hope for Affghsuiistan, 
or of prominc for his own j»uri>o.st*. Jt 
is tlii.s — no legitimacy oi title, and no 
personal merits, siq>posmg both to 
havemetpre-eTniiiently in the person of 
Soojah, had a cliaiicc of winning over 
the Aifghans to a .settled state. Tills 
tmtb, not hitherto noticed, reveals 
it.sclf upon inspecting the }ioliey of all 
the Suddozye shahs from Ahmed 
downwards ; and probably that policy 
was a traditional counsel. Ahmed 
saved liimself from domestic feuds by 
canyiug^way all tlie active, orSspi- 
I'ing, or pow^ul spirits to continual 
ware in the Punjaub, in Persia, or 
India. Thus he sustained theJr hopes, 
thus he neutralized their turbulence. 
Timour next, and his son Zemaun 
after him, pursued the very same ]»o- 
licy. They have been Imth taxed 
With foolish ambition. It was not 
the historian has not i*crooiyed 


the key to their conduct it was the 
instinct of self-preservation. N o other- 
wise than by exhausting the martial 
restlessness of the Aifghans upon fo- 
reign expedition.^ was durability to be 
had for any guverriiiieiit. To live as 
a dynasty, it avus indispensable to 
cross the riulus in pursuit of plunder. 
Blit exactly that policy it was, the 
one resource of jirudeut Aifghau 
princes, the e.scaiie-valve for conspi- 
racy and treason, which Lord Auck- 
lanil's army had been put in motion 
to abolish. 

Now, thirtUy, h*t u# examine the 
tnachincry by which those plans w’ore 
to be extiutod. I'lider the la.st head 
w'e ha\ e seen that, if on the whole 
perhaps the best instrument at liaud, 
and better es.seiitially than the Dost, 
very soon, iiid«*e<I, Shah .Suojali iiuist 
have learned the mres-sity of jiassing 
over to that aggressive .'tystem whieli 
he had been rai.setl up to destroy. 
Merely for his own safely he must 
hav(Mlone this. But now s’u]))K»<e this 
otherwise, ami that S)ojali had con- 
tinued to be that passive instrument 
for the Iiidhiu ealuiiet which their 
plans r«‘fpiired ami pre.siimed. Even 
on tills .KU]>po>ition, oiir agent or lieu- 
tenant Soojah would ha>e reipiired at 
tir>t >onie support. By oliat ina- 
eliijiery uas this to be giv«*ii / What 
was to be tho iustnnnciit for sustain* 
iug our liistruiiu*nt V 

Siriqtiy taxathni, energetic taxation. 
Yet, if /hu/ should happen to fail, 
w'hut wa.s to be tiie resource? Simply 
to line am! to amerce — /. e. more 
inten.se taxation. So, in Mulieres 
^lahulr Imaginaire, llie only remedy 
Is ^^Saiynnre ct Punjure." liut /orc- 
mem luwl l>een know n to fail. Wliat 
was to be done in that case? What 
ijf to he done* .shrieks the Macaronic 
chorus — AVhy, of cours<i, “ Purgare ei 
mmiitn purgurt '' To the present go- 
vcnimcmt of India, thU organ of adini- 
iilstratiou .is all in all. And it waa 
natural to transfer this doctrine to AfT- 
gbanistan. But in that they mistook 
the notions of the Aifghans. And, in 
order to understand them, it may bo 
well to review the i)ossibJe as})eet and 

moditications under which the idea of 

a ta^ may fall. 

First, there is the UwAsl and peace- 
ful revenue raised in free Christian 
states under their noble dvUuationt 
which is paid evou thankfully, as the 
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panluuw money for itMmpiedAblt 
McUl bcneflte. Kent, ana in the 
veiy opposite extreme, Is the ruffiaii 
levy Once raised upon central India 1^ 
the ferocious Pindarree, viio asked 
for it with the Inscdence of a robber, 
and irrenched It from the recnnant 
vith the atrocities of a devil. Here 
there was no pretence of equivalent 
given or promised : and this was so 
exquisite an outrage, a curse so wither- 
ing, that in 1817 we were obliged to 
exterminate the foul horde (a gton) be- 
tween the Decoit and the Thug) root 
anrl branch. Now b<‘twocn these 
poles lie two different forms of miti- 
gated spoliation. One was the Mali- 
ratta the other the biwk maii of 
the iSoottisfa cateran. Nefther of these 
gave any strict or abs<ilute equiva- 
lent ; but w'ith a rude souse of justice, 
both, on different principles, euden- 
vonred to indemnify the snfl^rer. The 
Mahratta generally, by a treaty w itli 
the local government, induced tiien# 
to allow for the rhotU as ta^nty-live 
per cent advanced out of their own 
claim for taxes. And the cateran, if 
be did not go upon a convention with 
the government, gave the comjiounder 
a protection from other caterans, a 
discharge from frregnlar demands, and 
a means of recovering what might be 
stolen by knaves. 'JThe European case 
of taxation may be riewt^l as the fair- 
est cjisc of bnjinn and selling; the Piii- 
darrec, as the vilest of robberies ; and 
the two last as cases of coinpn>nii<te, (or 
what in Roman law gas called tran- 
/oeffo,)— as a toll ortMlnlact, thongh 
ftoo arbitrarily aeses^A « 

j Such are the categoriS of taxation; 

I and, at the very oest/all Affgfaaiut 
f viewed it bathe oAt ofoAoitf or bhek 
mml, a tribntp to be thrown into the 
one scale If a gleaming sabre lay in 
the other* King Soojah levying taxes 
waa to him a Mahratta at the least, if 


"Under' these ebcnmsianeear, end 
having a motive so strong' Ihr reoon. 
cUing the Afl^hans to the new gb- 
vemment, of aU the incideath 
Ing to sovereignty on our European 
notions, least and last sbonld we nave 
suffered the Shall to excfrdse that of 
taxation* Bat to zeroise it ourselves, 
that was midsuimiier madness! Hke 
would have seemed awobber in such 
a function, what must we have seem- 
ed ? Besides, it is held by some jrho 
have more narrowly watched the Aff- 
ghan modes of thinking, that, even 
where they^o snbmit to pay a tax. 
It is paid as a loan, and on the un- 
derstanding that the chief receiving 
it is bound to refund it indirectly, by 
leading them at some convenient sea- 
son (which many conceive to be la 
every alternate year) upon a lucrative 
foray. But this was exactly what we 
came to prevent. What we should 
have done is manifestly this. How 
much could the Shah have levied on all 
Ad|hanistan ? A matter of L.300,0()0 
at most. But this w'as the ffrou sum, 
before deducting any thing fbr costs 
of collecting, which costs were often 
eighty siullings in the pound, besides 
coadting on the ffufe aid of our bay- 
onets as a service wholly gratuitous. 
The sum netted by the exchequer 
must have been lap^ably small; and 
even in that resp^ the po^ king 
must often have sighed for his qniet 
English lodgings on the left bank of 
the Sntlege. Now, sorely this trivial 
revenno might have be^ fhruisfaed 
on the following plan. In a eonntiy 
like A%hanistaa, where the king can 
be no more than the first of the sir- 
dars, it is IndlspenBable to raise bis 
revenue, moaniiig the costs of his 
courtly establishmeiit, as we ourselveB 
did in England till the period of 1668. 
Andhowwaaftof CMedyoii trown 
ertates, paiba, forests, wan^niS ini^ 


Thug. Indeed It Is clear that, where 
the government does nothing for the 
people, norprefmids to do imy thing, 
wJityAno conrta of insfeioe no 
ambmulom, no polloe, no defen^va 


Mi them can be none to any bat a 
nominal tribute, as ameiepeppm^cem 
actoMmMgmentpf going 

beraM IM, taxation \p btmo ptify 


liis revenue ; reservfr^ all aitOaipt at 
rosm i$ the shiqie of aids, anbaidies, 
or ben^enoca, Ibr some egtiaordi- 
nary case dt war, feielgn or dosaes* 
tie. Our kings, Ei^lfiah and 


on the piodnoe of thaiv mim 
tunately for vaA a plea, at ' 
moment thei^ 




a«6’ CA««> 

nMji 1[tw> « tiiksk M UaddMifics. te » Mtnttjr «lioM it Wtndd have 


lit. if Mn MItU hud sHU A»im 

lUMf on tho abah.*8, reB^roU; ono 
bslf of that L.80;000 a-ycar which 
we allowed to the Dost when our i>ri- 
fiOQer, or of that smaller sum* which 
we allowed to the 8hah when our 
guest, would have made it good. Yet 
what if wo had spent a miltion ster- 
ling through a period^-of ten years, as 
a sort of scadblding for tlie support 
of our new edifice whilst yet green 
and rising? Even in that case, find 
supposing us to have taken our leave 
of the Dooraunee throne at the end 
of one year, after plantbig it as firmly 
as it ever could be planted, we should 
have pocketed six million of pounds 
sterling that now are gone ; whereas 
we insisted on sinking three millions 
per annum for the first three years, 
in some bottomless Afigban Chat luoss. 
with the effect (seemingly with the 
Attention) of enabling King Soojnh to 
earn nniversal hatred by netting a 
hw lacs of ntpees. 

This was the rock on which wc 
i^lit. Had we restrained the king 
from levying taxes, all might have 
gone wcU. Had we restrained pur- 
Belves from enforcing his levies, all 
might have gone decently. And had 
we prompted the king to inaugurate 
some great public benefit — as, for in- 
fitance, by couferring uixm the people 
A cdmple system of judicial process 
and distributive justice — both he and 
wre might have become pctpular ; for, 
even in^fighanistan, there must be 


sii^pod under the w^ght ef a D.10 

note. 

2dly, By enforcing (and even eser- 
elstng In our own persons ns princi- 
pals) the odious power of tatation, 
under the monstrous delusion that it 
Was the first of a king’s privileges, 
where in fact, and with some reason, 
it was viewed as the last of bis excesses. 

Tlie first was a negaiwe delusion. W e 
fancied a mighty power where simply 
there was none ; fancied a substance 
where there was not even a shadow. 
But the second was worse : It was a 
pw^h'e delusion. We fancied a re- 
source where simply tliere w*as a 
snare — a mooring cable where simply 
there was a rope for our execution— 
a sheet-anchor where simply there 
-was a rock waiting for our shipwTCck. 

Not the less, however, we 'main- 
tain, that whilst in fact our ruin was 
self-prepared, come it would, sooner 
later, from the necessity of A^ban 
society, had the actual occasion of 
that niin been wanting. You build a 
palace on the waters, and yon com- 
plain that a monsoon has overthrown 
it. True j but had there been no 
monsoon, emially it would have been 
supplanted by the natural unsteadi- 
ness of the waves, 

'JSow^fwrthlu, however, for Cabool, 
find the crape- Donnd banners peri- 
turaqne castrn ! ” Fourthly and lastly, 
for the solution of that bid(*ons cala- 
mity, w'hose memory is acenrsed for 
ever. Bitf thfi^lution— is not that 


multitudes of iKrnr men, peasants and plain alreadr jHf what we allege bof 

JK&ons expos^ nnderl 


tradesmen in towns, mothers and 
wives, who sigh for p^ce, and curse 
flieir endless agitations. Yes, even 
fiiiK>n|Bt their martial spirits, who 
now live by'war and the passions of 
war, matoy are they who would rcleut 
. from their &Dgry feuds, if it were pos- 
sible to get jusdKe without them. 

The sum, therefore, of that ^nes- 
tioa ; vis. of the Bme and by what 
, Bumhinmy Lmd Ancldand propose^ to 
fiicscomidfohhfeuotnimtotesma^o ob- 
ject, is ihls-^-lhat we failed utteriy, 
and chiefiy by api^^g European 
intne^es to Oimm c^imminitles ; 
and in particular, 

1st, Byfhrowbign'pfodigioiasfress 
on the foimied eonsemtiDn of royalty 


"true, if the dKirions exposed nnderl 
ttic third hcadThre rightly stated, will I 
not they solve the ruln^f Cabool? ! 
Are not they suffident ? ^o, nothing 
wUl solve it— tio causOSiAre snfilcieiit 
for such a result, unless a strong qfirit 
of delusion bad been inflicted mrni 
heaven, distraction frettay, jndteial 
madness. Kodangerafromthehttomyt 
no px^uro from witiumt; eattld havo, 
aocompl^^ that wredc, M they 
not b^^aidod by tioacbety.jdUi^ ' 
the counsels of our OVm heartslr > 

It is an- old sajdim of any IBgeet' 
too VTiat or too sadr to m " 
hurried words— that 




led 




•mammvwr «u.3av^vw »-ysar* XINIO was. 
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cmn^efl too nimw a sfiAcO to tim 
rotiBd in, And where no space would 
exhaust the infinities of the affliction, 
it Is not onr purpose to heighten, or 
rhcttnically to colour, any one feature 
of the dismal stoiy. Bhetoric, and art 
of all kindsv we forswear in a tragedy 
so torturing to onr national sensibili- 
ties. We pass, in sympathy with the 
bnming wrath of onr readers, the 
madness of dallying and moping over 
the question — to stari-e or not to 
starve. We pass the infamy of en- 
tertaining a treaty with barbarians, 
rommenerd in this foul insult to n Bri- 
tish army — that, after wc shonkl have 
submitted to indlguitios past expres- 
sion, they (the barlmrians) wonld con- 
sider at their leisure whether it would 
please them to spare our necks ; a 
rillany that gallant men mdd not 
have sanctioned, and which too cer- 
tainly was not ]mrle<l back in their 
teeth as it ought to have been. We 
pass the lunacy of tempting barbarians 
to a perfidy almost systematic in their 
policy, bv consenting to a conference 
ontsfde tlie British cantonments, not 
even within range of the British guns, 
not eren within the overlooking of Bri- 
tish eyes. Wo pass the lunacy of taking 
out sixteen men as an escort against a 
number absolutely ynlimi ted of the ene- 
my, andwhereno restraint, CA'eii of ho- 
nour or mutual understanding, forbade 
that unlimited cn^imy to com© armed 
lh>m head to foot. It Is a irifie.to add 
— that no instmetionB were gh^entothe 
sixteen men as to ^at they were to 
do,orinwhatdivuiiii|fticestoact; and 
accordingly that onfipan only, out of 
the whole sixteen, attempted any re- 
aLstance; and this in defiance of warn- 
ings several times reiterated ^ 
Kng^ officers, and by firkmdly Alr- 
ghans, that treachery was desigiied. 
We pass the triple lunat^ of treating 
at alt in a case where Bir Wfitiani 
M^Kaughtan w*eU knew, and hHnseif 
arowoa hiw knowledge, that no man 
hr psi^ extotefi atnonss^the enemy 
whqcomd pretend to nave authority 
shfMent mr ranging, orlbroxecut- 
any firealy of whatsoever tenor. 
GaWl fonsesjperished eventuaBy 
l^the mgaen^ Of yue two first in 
nis Jl nfidpotis. ^ And 

or tnese 

1itrdd fe i| |W 5fa 

tbad Oio of 


tifoir dispntet. In the one solitary 
*'eai^ where they agreed, the two 
leaders, Elpbinstone and Shelton, seoif- 
their doom. That case waa this : — 
Many felt at that tfine, as allqnen of 
common sense feel now,t|^at the Bala 
liissar, and not JcUalabad, was the 
true haven for the amy. In resist- * 
ing this final gleam of hope for the 
army, both General Elphiaatone and 
Brigadier Shelton heartily ooncnired; 
and theg conctirred tfien jint and dten 
ht$t This also, this almost incredible 
fact, should be added to the anecdote — 
General Klphlnstone, when hard press- 
ed by the general wi.shc6 ou this 
point, pleade/l as a last reason for his 
obstinacy — tliat a particular aitide, 
essential to the army, was wanting in 
the Bala IllsBar. Subsequently, but 
after all was over, it turned out that 
tbia plea had been the windiest of 
chimieras. Triic, you reply, but per- 
haps he was deceived. Yes, reader, 
bnt by what manner of deception? 
He was distant foom the Bala Hissar 
by less than two miles ; ho was then 
In almost daily communication with 
it"; and yet, upon a matter confessed- 
ly«one of life and death for 17,000 
souls, be took no steps for asceitiuiiiitg 
the truth I 

But these things we pajeus in order 
to reach a point most superficially 
treated by Lieutenant Eyre, which 
was, in truth, the original fountain of 
the whole calamity. We have said 
already, that, (gnilty as might be the 
leaders by unexampled fittmty, obsti- 
nacy, and improvldeiice,} in our Judg- 
ment, the mischief ascended to okter 
sources than either Genml Elphin* 
atone or Shelton. And here Was the 
main source, which (on the principle 
explained above) we shall barely in- 
dloatc, not sayinl oa^ word in aggm- 
vatiom The cimfoniiKmts^wfao,l^ 
it, whal man, whif Inea, what oenm- 
dli m whom rests the hmrilde iw- 
spoi^blli^ of that SrieetioB and thfUfi 
ofxbmmr Wo contend thgi, nei^ ^ 
those * req^cgisiMe pait^ 

Athens Vrere so. t6 a tcriminidexl^; 
every sartfileiy oficer was so; and 
therefore, unlee^ ^om 
nations are mado^libQieniah^ , 

so. W 

dapoiil Am vM. 

mentSi . 
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Une of fortifications too extensive; 
the interior overlooked in parts ; and 
(with a view to the accoiniuodatiou 
of the envoy) tlie defences absolutely 
intermpted in their regular series. 
ITmc ; and therefore, night and day, 
it became the duty of evciy* artillery 
• officer to cjy out,' J)cffiida' isi Car- 
t?iago. Kilt all this hi not the worst. 
Even a child knows that, under the 
circumstaiiees of the case, and the 
known reversionary uses of such a 
i-etreat in the event of its l>eing want- 
ed at all, (except as a barrack.) it 
was of tiie last importance to destroy 
all the strong places, nay, oven all 
the cover, strong or not strong, which 
could shelter an enemy. This was 
not attempted, or thought of, until it 
became too late. Xext, it wa* of oven 
more clamorous importance to have 
the com magazine within the line of 
defences : no eilbrt was made in that 
direction. Now, had these been the 
oidy defects of the cautuiimeiits, they 
were enough to argue a coii.^itructivo 
ti’eason in those who neglected to de- 
nounce them, ^^'e know how they 
operated. These three ruins issued from 
these most culpable negligences; — l;?t, 
Starvation fell in one day upon the Bri- 
tish host ; and t/tat it was which placed 
them at the mercy of the enemy. 2dly, 
The troops were inadequate to the ex- 
tent of the defences ; so that, together 
with starvation, loss of sleep fell npou 
the fighting men . 3tUy, As another efcct 
from that caa.se, a peiqKitTialPeuelqpo’s 
web was to be maintained ; fur a.«! 
often as dctachinents went out from 
cantonments again.st the many ncigli- 
Imoring forts, before they could pos- 
sibly have time to destroy these nests 
of hornets, back they were summoned 
to xiUie defence of their own lares; 

in broad daylight, by combined 
assaults of the enemy on their own 
ramparts, but always by the approach 
of night. So that all momentary ad- 
vahta^ became idle and useless; 
^pone could be followed itp^ none #cmld 
^ maintained. Lucan says of Caesar, 
Vl&cn besieged in^the fortified palacg 
of the d^tolemias at Alexandria, that 
often, whilst throtm op Ids most dlf* 
ftcult defence, the matcQess "soldier 
^became the assaUantT- 

tiS meatkv 


But what he did as a trophy of his 
superiority, we did by imbecile im- 
providciige and for final ruin. Yet 
even these shockuig ueglocts or over- 
sights were not the worsJ;i Led us 
now snggest what i£-<Tc.'*AVhercfor6 
were the cantonments pl^cd in prox- 
imity so close to C about V Let that 
be answered, and wc shall sec the 
early comuieucemcut of om* infatua- 
tion. Two considerations will clencli 
the case, and then wo shall leave it. 
1st, The cantonments were never 
meant to act upon the city of Cabool ; 
that task w as thrown upon the Bala 
lllssar from its situation. And yet 
no trial had ever been made of the 
power possessed by that fi>rtress. The 
private houses were known to be 
forts : not until rebellion commenced 
w*as it ascertained of what strcugtii 
they were ; and eventually the city 
proved more formidable to the Bala 
liissar than the Bala llissar to the 
city. Such a blunder of ignorance 
and miscalculation, wc believe, was 
never heard of. But, 2dly, Even that 
w'as a trifle by cc'mparison with tlj<» 
capital evil—and the capital evil was 
this. The enemy was allowed, 
throughout the autumn of IHll, to 
nccamulatc ad libitum in Cabool. 
lletauier.s of the chiefs, fihilzyes and 
othci's, gathered niiwatched throngh- 
out October. Now mark what fol- 
lowed from oar choice of cantonments: 
Had ihey been fixed fifteen or even 
ten iifiles oflT, the imiH^jssibility (tf 
marching daily to and from Cabool 
would have stmngled the rebellion in 
its first three ai&vs. Thu ovif which 
crashed our^lves^ of having alw'ays at 
sunset to go homew^ards, w ould ha^ o 
been thrown upon the enemy, and ^vith 
as much uioi'e of rninous cficct as the 
distance ♦was greater. As it never 
was alleged that the cantoninents 
were meant for the overawing of Ca- 
bool, and in cfiect they wvre totally 
inefficient as regarded tiiat dty— it is 
dear Aat the one great advantage by 
which the Afigbans accomplished our 
destructioi^ was coolly prepared for 
them by ourselves, without the diad^w 
of any momentary benefit fhr Onr 
own interests. Even fioar ptoviaioiis^ 
the event showed^ we had never 
loohcd to CbbooL And Ihm rereals 
iiself*the*liist feature of our perfect' 
jpadness. 
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ETCHED THorOIITS llY THE ETCHING CLt’J*. 


In the Number of Maga of January 
1842, we reviewed one of the labours 
rf»f the Etching Club — The Deserted 
Village. We congratulated the lovers 
of art upon the n^sumption of the 
needle, and showed the advantages 
w’hh'h, in some important respects, it 
has over the graver. Etching, os it 
is less inechnnical, is more exjtrossivc. 
"W'e have from it the inmiediate im- 
press of the painter’s mind; that 
pe<'nliar suitogra])hic character which 
marks ev»*ry turn and shade of 
thougdit, even transition of thought 
and feeling, in what niaj', at fir.'*t \iew, 
vagaries of lines ; which, we 
know not how, (nor is the artist him- 
.^clf at the. time conscious of the 
openition,) discriminate innumerable 
niceties, each having its own effect, 
ami yet tf'nding to one \vhole. IVe 
rarely come at once, wm ivtu^ to a 
decision. The <ip<;ration is progres- 
si\e — ^from conception conc<‘ptif»ii, 

from feeling to ft.*eliijg, from many 
shades of niicertainty to decision. The 
first fresh hand upon any work is 
obedient to the mind in this process : 
and hence it is that, we so value, so 
admire, the sketcl^e^ and drawings of 
the great masters. AVe sec not only 
the full complete .sentiment of the 
subji'Cf , blit bow tUey came to ic ; we 
trace it ba*'k through all its varieties, 
and feel a sensible delight in being in 
possession of the very mind of the 
master, Al'ere this n<^ the case, how 
are w'O to account fbf the charm felt 
in turning over a portfolio of old 
drawings ? How exquisitely beantiful 
arc those of Katfacllc atid Titian ! 
Tim sale of the collection of^ir Thomas 
Lawrence proves tlic high estimation 
in w hich those arc ever held. Tbou- 


colouring give such great value to 
their works, were eminently success- 
ful in the free and expressive style of 
etching. Rembrandt w’c need not 
speak of — wondrous indped are- his 
works of the needle. How exquisite 
are the K^tcliings of Berghcm, Both, 
and Karel dii Jardin! and, to show 
liow' cliaracteristic they are, how dif- 
ferent arc they from each other ! It 
is to be regretted that thi.s art is of 
modem invention. What treasures 
iiiigbt w'c not have possessed, had this 
inestimable secret been known to the 
ancients! We should not be. left to 
eonj<‘cturc the merits of ApoUodorus, 
Zeuxis, Parrha^^ins, Tiinaxithe.s, A])el- 
les. We might have had outlines — 
first thoughts — ‘‘etched thoughts,'’ 
by l^hidias himself. And, as the ai*t 
of design was earlier than any of 
tlMK^e names — even cooal with’i or 
yirior to, Homer himself— those who 
engraved and worked in metal their 
shields, might have handed down to 
ns etchings of Troy itself, and paili- 
cullirs of the I>o we lo.so or 

gain by not having the ancient book 
of beauty V But w c must ha content 
with w hat we have, and, in tlm rcgi’et, 
sec the value of the present, looking 
to future \ahie. Etching, i.s still old 
enough to interest by it.s portraiture 
of ages gone by. nie inventor is not 
known, rerhaps the carllott speci- 
men U the w ell-know n Ciumon’' by 
Albert Durer, dated 1518 ; and there 
is one by him, Moses receinng the 
Tables of the Law,’' dated 1524. liie 
art was soon after practised by Par- 
luegiano, and extended to 
iLsc. Yet it is clear that real 
power and merit of etching was not 
known to the inveutoi*, nor to those 


sands of pounds for a few drawings ! wdio, in its early state, applied tliem- 
What sums were given for Claude’s selves to it. The first aim seems to 
Liber Veritatis!” and w'hy? — Be- hav<% been exact imitation of 
cause these original drawings of the ^ graver. Lo Bosse, in his treatise ofif’.i 
old niaatera possess this very auto- cugraving,inakostheperfoction6fthe' 
graphic character that w'8 have do- firt consist in the clo^. similitude the 
scribed. And this is* precisely the gravcr’^woric. It was this which at 
case with etching. Nor is it only the first cramped llie artist, and delayed 
case wiUi those of the Italian, but |^e pi-ogmss of 'etqhjpg, and gave it 

those of every school; and, singolvly ^t]|on^.,^e appearfmee, but tbe' 
enough, Flemish and I)q|eh paint- - clients 

ers, whoso high finish and cin^ratQ , of • 
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is as prejudicial as the thing itself, 
and we verily believe that ii still has 
its effect upon the public taste. Ar- 
tists lyive not sufficiently taken tu 
etching. We have had more ama- 
teurs excel ill it than iirolessiunal 
artists. There nas a collection of 
amateur etchiiiprs at Siran heivy llill, 
given to Walpole by tlu' etehors, "J he 
greater part oi them is excellent, 
thoiiijh they are mostly copies from 
other works, but not all. Thoi-e are 
some sniprising imitatioiib of Kcm- 
bramlt. The be^t arc by Lady Ltmisa 
Augusta iscville, oltcnvurds Laily 
Carlisle. 

Then, again, the unirm of etching 
and engraving has oertainly retarded 
the art, and has given it another cha- 
racter. If that iiiiion has enp*afted 
freedom on engraving, it ha‘> givc'U to 
the needle too much precision— it has 
taken from it the working out eflects. 
Wo have elsewhere noticed that the 
taste for the precise and lat»ourcd eii- 
graviiig ill JaiidscnjK*, iurroduceci, by 
■\roollet, (b*ove out from the field that 
ivliich was very superior to it. The 
prints from Clauuo and Foussin, by 
Vivarcs, Wood, Mason, and Cliatelot, 
and published by Pond, are iniinifely 
more characteristic of the ma**ters than 
the works which buceeeded them. 
But we sj>eak here only of imitation. 
It is in the original hamlling of artists 
themselves, not in trails! at <;d works, 
and according to the translating jffira- 
6eolog3’, done by ilitTcrent hands,” 
that wc are to look for the real beauty 
and poiver of the arr. It is this 
bandwiitiug of the ai list’s original 
mind that constitutes the real beauty ; 
we would not have a toueh, of the 
graver to any w'Ork professing to be 
an etching — the graver cannot be used 
Vith impunity. If it will admit of 
any adventitious aid, it may jierhajaj 
be, in a vcit subordinate degree, 
mezzotint and aquatint. But etching 
rather improves Prince Rupert’s in- 
rention than is advantaged by it# The 
sootiness of mezzotint is aangerous — ^io . 
bad hands it it the “ black art ” of 
Prince Rupert, though the term wiis 
applied to a metal of the prince’s inven- 
tion, not to his discovery of mezzotint. 

Modern times have brought the 
art of euOTaving to a wondciml per-v 
fection. Ite mocbadieaVwoth 
exquisite, and reaches tl^ whole 


of picture surprisingly. If the pnb- 
lisliing public knew as well what to 
engrave as our engravers know how 
to eiig]*ave, we .should not sec our 
printsellers’ windows teem with worth- 
less works beautifully executed. We 
often wonder, ns wo stop occasionally 
to look at the display, >ihere the pur- 
chasers arc found for things that i)ain 
the. ej'e and weary the mind to see — 
history, or iandsea])e, or familiar life, 
it matters not, nearly all without finjl- 
ing, elaborate nothings, or worse than 
nothiiigs-^btnisimis, unle.ss wi* arc 
disposed to examine only the. work of 
the engraver ; and even then we must 
lament to sec it throAvn away, or 
rather cinidoycd in di<.'ieniinaling bad 
taste How rarely is it a\ e sec even 
a subjM t of any value or iiiten^t at- 
tempted! it is. n.s in our play-writ- 
ing, not the subject, but the pei uliarity 
of some actor, that is to be written up 
to ; so the peeuliaritlcs of >ome few 
flashy favourite artists employ our 
best engiMvers, tvho ougl>i Ur be far 
otherwivo enqdoyed, in umkliig tran- 
scripts from the best AVorks. ancient 
or modern, by Avliieh taste may !»e 
improAed. the mind enlarged, and the 
heart made to find as it (uighl. If 
onr Uikshy jwints are the indcv of the 
public ta?te ill this country, aac have 
little of Avhieh to boast ; and we un- 
doubtedly keep our urti'^ts from rising 
to any Avorthy aim, by uhoAviug them 
hoAv satisfied aao can "be AA-ith medio- 
crity, and even some degrees below it. 
There i-*, in etching, a iightnc.^s and 
playfiilnossof cxecntif‘ii which excuses, 
if it does not quite reconcile tis to a 
bad subject. We lose the idea of 
effort in the freedom. To pi‘e>eiit to 
the eye a lalioured nothing, is to dts- 
gUHt by the sense of laljotir alone. 
We ealculate the time and cost, 
and look for an object Av<irthy tho 
outlay in vain, and become thoroughly 
dissatisfied. We have a great mind 
to describe the process of etching, that 
the loA-crs of art avIio read Afrtffn^ and 
happen to be ignorant of it, may try 
thdr hand# — it is very fascinating 
work, and even the uncertaintv in the 
first attempts, and the verj' failures, 
dvc pleasure in the (q^eration. Tliero 
is sofflethixig more ploasant in hoping 
W labour, will tium out well, than 
knowing it If there bo any whoso 
time hangs heavy on iboir handa, let 
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them take up etchjug. Johnson la- 
mented that men did not work with 
their needles, consideruig Ihe emplov- 
meiit of tin* hands a great aid to thought 
— and so it Now the etching-nt‘L*die 
is the one a inuii may take without 
becoming ridiculous. As there are ao 
many ‘'llaiidinaids*’ to the art, from 
w hich the whole mystery may be learn- 
ed, wo foriiear. \\’e. have, liowever, 
turned to our friend (ienird Larresse 
for the piu’posc of si'tiiiig down, steun- 
dumartun, apraetieal aeeoiiiit, and find 
it Hot : luU we like little old treatises 
belter tiiaij modern, tluu'c Is somo- 
tliiiig uii.MjpirNiicaied in their manner 
of giving inforinutioii, and there. L> no 
btud> of periods, wltiih, in their music, 
bicdl a\\uy the understanding; aO we 
refer to Fail home. But ne\erilielehS 
our fneiul CbTard, il‘ he does nut give 
iiifonnation, sU]»pli(;s amitsenicnt. He 
thinks every thing best told l»y an 
emlkb'iu — so reeeive, reader, hi- i»ic- 
torial a<.t’oiiiii of tlie art ; wo cannot 

gi\(' his plate, so Iv Mtuteiil A^lth bis 

descnptit)Mont.thjH i<. Ktching. ’‘This 
beinitilul virgin, sitting at a table, has 
In-fore her a eopperplate, Iving (»n a 
^and'bag; and near it "tands a liillt* 
m(>uk*'V, placing a lighted lamp ladbro 
her. Sle* is attended by rnuicncc 
and Idligeme, and Fraciice Ls setting 
the tools i»u an oil-stoiu'. Her chair 
is of eb.)ii\, adorned with figures of 
Siiieeriiy and Assiduity, wrought in 
ivory, and luutiiidly embra<'ing; be- 
hitid which ‘•tands Judgment, showing 
hcralit(h‘ furtlier, I’aiming. accom- 
panied iiy Apollo and Diana ; ho 
holding up bis t^>rch, in order to en- 
lighten S<*ulptiirt‘, and she hers re- 
versed, vviih purpose to i ?wtiuguish it; 
the (icnii, in the mean time, are every 
where busy in providing necessary 
materials. The eldest offers her a 
drawing, either rcti(h;d or whiled ou 
the back, and a point or needle, for 
tracing it on the ]»latc ; this tbawiug 
represents the design she, is going 
about. Othoi's, in an umar apart- 
ment, are employed iu lieatiiig a plate 
on a chafing-^sh, and laying the 
ground even with a feather, llere^ 
one is etching — there, another biting a 
plate; others taking and reviewing 
proofs, wiili great attention and plea- 
sure— while Fame, having a proof of 
a portrait in her hand, witk^her tntm* 
pet Bounds out at a window tlm 
praises of masters or engraters. IIo- 


uour, crowned wdth laurel, and bear- 
ing a small pyramid, is entering the 
room, ushering in Annona or Prospe- 
rity, w^ho has a cornucopia, or hom 
filled with fruits. Iloimd the room 
are set on pedestals divers busts of 
famous etchers and engravers ; as 
iVlorc Antonio, Audlan, Kdelinck, 
Vander Mculen, and several other 
Italian and French, as well as Dutch 
and Gentian ftiasters. *In the off- 
ski]), £iiro])e, Asia, and Africa appear 
slamling in surprise at the sound of 
the trumpet.'’ There is nothing like 
example I Wlio sees in this prophetic 
enigma, in his chair of ebruiy,’* other 
than Kbony’’ him.^elf, the. “ most 
mrumplisbtd Chnstuphei\^^ beaming 
with ftiiicerity,” ami ]>lacid in hU 
•* assiduity," with “Judgment” wait- 
ing u]>ou him at command, wdeldiiig 
mdiher crutch nor pen, but, in affable 
condescension, the contemned needle, 
(•telling the jvortraitof hb own “(.’olon- 
.**.ay,*' and hi.< own fiimous exploit, to 
•'how th.at one iieedh‘ in the hand of g<*-^ 

\\\\\^ can make a man and a horse too;^ 
though nine tailoiv and nine needles 
scarcely make up the complement of 
a man — yot would thc>c nine in one, 
thw renowned of Brentford, .scarcely 
have matched “Chrisioi*heron Colon- 
>ay ! " And as for Fame blowing out 
of the window, he, in spite of himself 
and his m(>de.«ity, is his own trum- 
]»eter. and, as Matja reaches them, 
purprises “ Eimopo, Asia. Africa," and 
America too. Such is tlie emblema- 
tical rei>resentation of etcliing, and wo 
have emlH*llished it witli a fijst-ratc 
performer. 

And now let us tiini to “ Etched 
Thoughts by tho Etching Club.” 
^Vo ftnd a new name or two 
added to tlie list — C. G. Lewis, the 
renow'ned and best of etchers ; and 
Seveni, whose etchings are new to ns, 
not so bb other w’orks of art. We 
remember his ** Ship of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and his expressive, senti- 
memal, figures ; and i)oor Fcamley — 
now no more — we remember greatly 
admiring a somewhat la^ picture of 
his — “ A River-Scone in Iforway,” — 
evidently paintod immediately 
nature, powerfully, f^sprossively given . 
Somehow or other ho did not take in 
tliia country, and quitted it, leaving 
behind him very beautiful studies, 
Strangely and sold for 

little. The fact Is, he was too true to 
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the Bolemniif^r and sobriety of nature publication, erety artist seemstobave 
to please a public led away by gaudy been left to hia own choice of subject, 
display and ineretricions colon ring, axid to his free fancy. 

Yet Tras he a man of more genius — Cope first comes under our notice. 

landscape— than any niiu* out of He commences the work with “Love,” 
ten of our best artists tliat have, these and a quotation from Spenser. As an 
last ten years, attempted to sluw etching, it is powerful, but we doubt if 
nature or art upon onr academical quite true : there should be soroetliing 
w^Is. Poor Pcarnley! IVe have to account, in sneh a twilight scene, 
beard that clsewhcr<j he was appiv« for the strong light ujMjn tlie ** Ladyc- 
ciated and* successful. J^tono and Jove!" Nor are we quite satisfied 
Herbert are good additions. Ha]ipy with the love of the lover, or the re- 
is it wh(.‘ii the feelings of the artist ception it meets with. The man or 
and poet are in unison ; happier still his guitar, one. of the two, if not both, 
when the poet is himself the artist: must Ih» out of tune. His- “ Veteran’s 
and such is the case here. So that, in Ketuni” tells its tale, and a somewhat 
many cases, they are really Etched mournful one ; it is in illustration of 
Thoughts” — not" etched translations aomc very good and pathetic lines by 
of thoughts ; and the work of the pen a member of llie club, H. J. Tow ns- 
is not inferior to that of the needle, end; and as, we Indie ve, they art* not 
In the “ Deserted Village'* was a cfui- to be nu't with out of ** Etched 
tiiraons story ; every plate was in con- Thoughts,” we extract them for the 
nexion with its preceding. In this gratification of the reader : — 

Thk Vetebav’s IlETrnv. 

** The old yew, rloekM in even’s parting beams, 

From Ids red trunk r«*<le<*ts a ruddier n»y : 

While, flickering through the lengthen’d shadow, gleams 
Of gold athwart the dusky branches play. 

The jackdaus, ersl so Ifustling on the tower. 

Have ee».sed tJieir cawing clamour from on high ; 

And the bronn l»at, as nears the twilight hour, 

Circles — the lonely tenant of the sky, 

“ The soldier there, ere pass'd to distant climes. 

On Sabbath morn his early mates would luret ; 

There list the cliant of the familiar chimes. 

And the fond glance «»f young atfection greet. 

There, too, at eve — before the twilight grey 
Led the dark hours, when sprites itre wont to walk — < 

With hts sweet Nancy how' he joy’d to stray. 

And tell his rustic J<ive in homely talk. 

“ Now, home return'd, far other thoughts he owna. 

Though still the same the scene that meets Ids y iew ! 

The .same sun glistens o’er the lichen'd stones — 

Scarce one \ear more seems to have gnarl'd the yew. 

There, too, the hamlet where his boyhocMl pass’d 
Sends, as of old, its curls of smoke to ken — 

So near, his stalwart arm a stone might cast 
Among the cots tbit deck the coppiced glen ! 

* But <*ro the joys of that domestic glade 

Can wipe the tear from off his rugged brow, 

* A stone beneath the yew-tree's ebon shade 

Deep o’er his heart a heavier shade doth throw. 

(Oh ! sad indeed, when thus such tidings eome 
That stun, even when by alow degrees they steal,) 

That tablel telts how cold wHhin tlie tomb 
Are bands whose fondSrann grasp he long'd to fleel." 
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The ** Painter of the Olden Time.” ments. “ He cea iirrite a capital 
— ** His shop is his element, and he letter, enough to make any of the 
cannot, with any enjoyment to him- * quality people ’ ciy. The begging, 
self, live out of it. — Dr South.” Thw letter people give him a shilling for a 
is very good. The painter has his letter. He is now on the tramp.” 
back to you, and w at work apparent- The man was a lawyer, and so astute 
ly on a M'all. Little wots he of the that he can so adjust himself and his 
world without. He is embodying shadow, that be w'ill hide in it from 
angels, and spreading angelic light; your scrutiny any habitual expression 
himself, slipshod and loosely girdled, of liis villany., "And Cope has been 
centring the radiance he creates, most happy in this idea. • 

How differently arrayed arc body and “ Morning Pra 3 'er ” is introduced 
mind ! By the title, wc presume Mr with a few elegant lines, we presume 
Cope meaus to satirize some modern by Mr Cope himself. Thc}*^ have no 
fops of the profession. t)f all Mr name to them. The figure is grace- 
Coi>e’8 etchings in the volume, wc ful, the effect tender ; but w-e, confess 
mostly admire, “ Love’s Kiicmies.’’ It we have been so satiated with such 
is from the well-known passage of subjects in the Annuals, that we do 
Shakspeare. “ Ah me ! for aught that not relish this as perhaps we ought, 
ever 1 could ivad,” A:c. The coiiwp- From the same cause, wc do not 
tion is excellent. War, Death, and dwell upon ‘‘The Mother.” “The 
Sickness art^ taking off their jirisoner AVandercr— the beggar and his dog,” 
Cupid, chained, from the door of an is good. The impostor beggar was iu 
aged couple willing enough to part .<iunshmc, and w'hicU he turned to his 
with him, while tlieir poor br(»ken- piir|)Ose : he could cope wdth the 
hearted daughter, with di>hevelc<I world’s broad glare. This is no* 
hair, hides her face w ith her hands ; imjKfStor ; and the atmosphere he 
and, above her, the hard father's breathes is suited to Itis fortunes, 
uplifted crutch is ready to s]H‘ed the The. rejecting hand, with its shadow 
departure. It is' lighll^v etched, in of the dry skinny fingers, is well con- 
very good kcejaug ; so that the group- ceh od. 

ing'U clear, and the moral is ]K‘rcej)- “The Readers,? from Boccaceio, is 
tible at a glance. Jlis “Rejected not happy. The figures are not Ita- 
Addresscfl ” is of another cast. Hero lian ; nor is the co.9tunie of the age of 
he is in the common and beggarly the lK>ok. His “ Girl and Cupid ” is 
w'orld : yet represents he no common a little gem, reminding ns of Schi- 
fK“ggar ; for, though ho Ikj often .«io doni. \\'e presume those lines are by 
named, he w one of rare accomplish- the etcher — 

** Love, in the virgin breast of beauty lying, 
l^aughs at the fate for her ho doth prepare — 

Will NW'ifUy tom her sweetest smiles to sighing, 

And floe w hen she is fixed in de.«ipair.'* 

We have seen so many ladies with shipwTecked crew lies pillowed on a 
up-tnmed eyes, called in the annual w ave, and is met with by^ the survi- 
catalogues “ Meditation,” that wo vors in their boat. Solemn and awe- 
will not interrupt the calm of Mr stricken is their expression. The plate 
Copc*s. C. G. I^ewis has but one is of a fine tone, befitting death in 
plate, “ A Woodland Dell.” A quiet that awfhl shaive. This stoiy of Pe- 
spot of shade and flickering sunshine tronvus was the subject of a poetical 
—a streamlet, and a rural bridge. It is pic(^ which w'e remember to have 
sweetly etched, tme to the chaiactcr. read in a voliune of poems by Thomas 

Richard Redgrave, in more than Flatman, one of the “ mob of gentle- 
one instance in tim shows that men” condemned by P(^ who, never- 
he has power over the deep and theless, did not care about borrowing 
solemn pathetic, as well as over the from him pretty mudi of his versimi 
tender. His first jdale is The Snr- of the Animal^ blandnla, vagula”-.- 
vlvors of the Storm.” Tlie stoiy is the Enu^r Adrian’s address to his 
from Petronitts, as told by Jeremy soul. We remember the commence- 
Taylor. A flostbg body of one of m tnent of the piece 
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" After a blustering tedious ni^hti 
The winds all liuSi’d, and tho rude tempest o'er, 

Rolling far off upon a briny wave, 

Conipassiiuutie JMiilander spied 
A floating carcass ride, 

That seem’d to beg the kindness of a grave. 

At near approach he thought he knew the man/* &c. 


HU “ Fah'y Revels ** make a light 
and elegant plate. A fairy grotip in 
a frame of leaves. IJc U hero both 
painter and poet. 

** Ila-sl ihoii not scon the summer broi-ze, 
The <‘ddying leaves, and downy feather. 
Whirl round a nhile beneath the tn‘C*H, 
Then boar aloft to hea’^en together? 
With just such motion, gliding light. 
These fairies vanish'd from my sight.** 

Poor unfortimato Dadd ! aorat* years 
ago he exhibited a picture of this stib- 
ject, .somewhat similarly treated, that 
was exquisitely ideal. 

The “ Ellen Orford,’’ from Crabl)e s 


Ihroufth^ is good in the effeet ; but it 
has not the pathos that usually dUtiii- 
giiUhes Ucdgi'tive. llizpali watch- 
ing her Sons/’ U vciy fine. The niglit, 
the glaring torchlight, to aenre away 
the approaching wolves, and the paler, 
more distant light in the sky, whh 
the inelandioly mounting Kizpah, aie 
of the best coiicefttion. 'I'ho Sick 
Child” has quite the effect of a Hcm- 
braudt plate ; yet it U very tender— 
A h«-eue fit for the angelic visit, ami 
pure and devout of thought and piu*- 
U that angel ~we do not like the 
mother. The best descriptiou ia from 
Mr Redgrave/s ow n ikuj. 


The Sick Ciiili). 

*’ He shall give hij# an;jela charge over the*', to k«-rji thee* in all thr wayfc."««r!j ma i**!. 

In a chandler, faintly crying, 

With its mother o’er it Mghiiig, 
l.ay a baby p:ile and wan ; 

turning— restless turning — 

Much she dreaded fetcr burning, 

♦Sicknes-s &Iow or aickness halting, 

Cough, <*ouvidbion, ague wn>ting. 

Bitter tears thert* tell u|Km 
Th« pain face of her little son. 

“ The evening chimes had ceased their ringing. 

And the even s«»ng was singing 
In the old kirk grey with yoais j 
* Tiurough Uio air swoeL words come welling — 

Words of peace, unto that dwelling j * 

ITyrnns they sang, how angels shielded 
Those who ne'er to sin liU4l jield<*d : — 

And her palo face lost its* fears — 

That lonely mother dried hep tears. 

In her arms the babe M>on sluinlier’d ; 

That little son, whose days seem’d number’d, 

Smiled upon his motlier sleeping. 

The Lord indeed had sorely tried her, 

But his angel knt*lt hesirlo her ; 

Heavenly breetes cool’d the fever 

Of her child — He sliall not leave her ! 

And tbiA mother ceased her weeping,*' 

The “Expected Return” is quite in Redgrave’s best ffiannei' 

** Fancy, impatient of alt painful thought^ 

Pictured the bU» ihoold welcome bis raium $ 

And hope and ippnorysna^ a mingM 
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This is a lovely figure ; a loving and 
lovable* gentle creature I and many 
Mieli have wi* Keen by Iledgravc’s 
band. Nf»t ]?a(laelle himself eould 
more truly ]»aiut the pure miml — that 
precious el, iimoeeiiec, in its most 
iovely enskel. 

Severn lja< two ]»lak*s, wbieh may 
be culled eompanioiis ; raev and good 
arc they, and of one vintage. We 
are not fjuite satisfied with either face 
or lignre of the iiiaiden in the IJoman 
A'intage." Uer> i> not a face of heeling; 
nay, we would almost beg Mr S-veni's 
pardon, and proiiomiee her a bit of a 
fool. The *• NeaiJolitfiir’ is mu»‘U 
better. 'J'liey are exeenOMl in a \cry 
bold, broad, free, style of etching, and 


effective. Horsley’s English Pea- 
sant'' might be allowed to be a little 
weatherhSaten ; but, at first sight, we 
should say that he was not of the 
ten))K*ranoc society when tho aqua- 
fortis was on tbo table. It is black, 
fhun being overbitten. Yet, after 
a while, w'c sec through the darkness 
into the chaiuicter. Ho is an honc.st fel- 
low, but u little “ disguLsed.’’ Ills 
“Twilight” isvefygood, yet perhaps is 
the light a little too sharp and strong 
for that hour. The subject is from 
^(*r^e‘^ by Itedgrave, and good and 
cjuiiiiitlike old gentle rhyme.s th<‘y 
arc. liut bow comes it that the 
ligure,.s are both feminine? — that does 
not accord with the lines. 


“ Time was no irntro for thrra : the fiim bad gono, 

The* '•tiirs frtiin sunset glow bogan to peer; 

Yet *n*‘afh tho-^o star-* that pair Mill linger’d on, 
rnconscioiLs of tbi: night, fast drawing near! 

His voic-<* to bor was daylight, and her Kiniie 
A .sunny morning bronlting oVr lus soul; 

Such hours of Mivs <‘ome only once — ^tbo whilo 
Long’Silont love spooks forth without control, 

And of Its liops and Ivars first tellcth out the whole." 


“ IVeUli Go^^.ip;^."-- 

** At every word a reputation di»*h.” 

For the credit Al’alcs, ve liope 
Mr Horsley did not skvtrh fhf<o from 
naiufi;; yol is there a fearful look of 
ualund acrimony in (he out', and .-^heer 
busybodyism in the other. The phile 
U beautifully etehed. lli.s “ Moon- 
light” Is not quite clear enough — 


there are too many sparkling lights. 
The “ shady S<*at’' is prettily de.sign- 
ed ;,the lady lof^k.s rather too alanned, 
and. Ibr the hubject, perhaps tlierc is 
nut enough of .shadow— ccrtaiuly not 
“enough forAwo." >Ve at once rc- 
rt*gnize Stonhou,se in the “Evening 
etTeet.s of Solitude,” and Ids “ Neath 
Abbi y.” The former he thus de- 
rcribes : — 


'J'hrr**, w*r>ods iinpcr% ious to the breeze, 
Thick phulaiiX of embodied trce&-~ 
Kere, »t illness, height, and solemn shade 
Invite, and eontemplatiun aid.’* 


We are Mire that Neath Abbey is 
from nature, for it has the stioty 
and smoked character of that mauu- 
fnetnre-ruined min. Hut wo must 
not pass by his “ Dorothea” from 
Don Quixote. Nothing can bo more 
happilyexpressed than the deep shady 
retirement of the >vood ; there are lueo 
gradations of shades, which is the 
vciy character of retlrementt an<l Do- 


rothea is heix’lf in it, not a bright 
figure in a black mass-'-and good is the 
figure too, but the feet arc unfinished. 

Mr Crcswick is a large contributor, 
and least fortunate in his first ; it is 
not the scene so well given in verse 
l»y his friend Townsend ; for It is too 
pretty, too light. It wants the “lane;" 
It is fiio road-side. 


Tua WAYsinr, 

" A lane, retired from noisy haunts of men, 

Wltose ruts the solitary lime cjirt tracksy^ 

Whoso hedge-sidcs, propp'd by many a mossy utonsi 
Are checker'd o'er with foxglove’s purple bloom, 

Or graceful fmti, or sni^ebotd's curling aheatbt 



's ctkIioA peepii]^ through. 
far-04itstl«tehihg heath, 
ASlrtheii *^ nooif pr<^t8 ite glassy dope, 

X ep^ch MithTialiV«6*ii rel^t verdure clad, 

IVShpiM bv the straggling sheep, and ever spread 
To^t the waary \vanderer on his way. 

There," oft the adies of thsi camp-fire lie, 

Marking the gipsy's thosen place of rest. 

Black roots of h4lf.charr*d furze, and capons’ hopes — 
Relic of spoils frem distant fanners* eoo|>-~ 

Point t5 the revels of preceding night* 

And fancy pictures forth the swarthy group, 

ITieir <hurk eye.H dashing in the ruddy glare ; 

While laughter, louder after long constraint, 

Ifrom etery joOund face is pealing round. 


His ** Summer” is a simple unaf- 
f&ted scene, such as may be met with 
any where, if yon have but “ eyes to 
see:” and pretty much like it, but 
inferior — for if it be not more com- 
mon in .«uibject, it is in treatiiu ni — i.s 
the ‘*Old Farm-House,” fi-oni that 
delighting and most natural painter 
with her pen, Miss Mitford. Very 
exquisite in his “ Moonligh t ” — so true, 
with all the quivering and blending 
light of nature, where all things an? 
at once lucid and in shade — as Virgil 
happily expresses it, ** luce sub in- 
certa lnna».” Sweet, too, and in the 
deep solemn repose of religious •eve, 
is the “Village Church”— from Iin<».s 
by Rogers. He is not so happy in 
his “ iSniitliy ; ” iielthft is the scene 
of iniere.st nor the ctFcct pleasing. 
But he makes up for all by his “ Out- 
ward Bound.” The home is left in 
the calmest, stillest of days ; though 
the “ oottvard bound” ha.'^ sails, they 
rather w’ait for, than feel, the ,wind ; 
there is the village church still in \ iew', 
and will yet be an hour and more. 

sky Is, though really printers* 
ink, like many a sooty vapour con- 
verted into light-shedding >yet faiut 
clouds — ^we can see the colour— it is 
a grey, in which is gold and ultra- 
marine. The l)oat is conveying the 
“ ontward bound” to the rcBsel ; there 
b the moving and tJtc w'aithig. It is 
poetical. “The Castle” we 4o not 
much admire ; it is a villa castle, and 
on no agreeable river. “ Low “Water” 
is quite another thing ; it is a beauti- 
fol etdiing. He thus describes it with 
his pen— 

“ The flowing tides that spread the land^ 
And turn to sea agshL” 

Tlie “ River Scene,” iltustratlng lines. 


from Southey, is deliratoly touched, 
and a plea.Miug scene ; yot we feel sure 
it is not from nature. Wliv, we can 
hardly tell. Is it that iIkto is a 
bridge, appar»‘ntly witiioiit a bank on 
one .side to re>t upon? Ter- 

race,” frinn liin‘s by A]Kln*w Mancl, 
is a ino»t fascinating ui>nght plate. 
It i.< perfectly true, giving all the thou- 
sand intrifucie.> and sliailes of such a 
scene ; and there Ls grace in the forms, 
and tlie figures well suit the whole. 
All Is genlleness and ease ; nt*t n light 
is too strong, or a shadow <leep ; 
there is no violence. — wliich too uniny 

are ajit to e.vpress when they would 
gi\e iKiweifnl ellecl. His ‘•Fi.sliirig 
iStene on the CoiL-^t of Ireland” is not 
to onr taste, yet U it not without 
meaning — it is windy and sunny. 
“ The Oriental Palace” is solonin, 
w ith its ancient yew in the silence of 
the crescent moon ; but the ruin is to 
tili up, and d(X*.s no gor»d. 

We have read with ideaaurc, and 
oxtr.acted, some of Mr TowTiscnd's 
pw»try; let iw now .see his etching: 
** Boyhood:*' tlio.se w'ho delight in 
the easy, every-day, every -hour 
play of boyhotal, will enjoy this plate. 
A boy is, with a peacock’s feather, 
tickling n chiltl asleep in the arms of a 
grave old lady— so stfdatc have we 
aeeti grimalkin iookwhilat^ancoiiraging 
her kitten, lightly asdcoqueUiably, to 
play with a ball of cotton. “ The 
Be^h ” is a well-sketched coast scene, 
and shows Mr Townsend to have an 
eye for nature’s scenery, as well as 
nature’s svmnathies. Very good is 
“ The Moml ^ — ^an artist sketdting in 
the fl we ^ a Lancar. But his best 
plate Is “ Sad TuBngs.” It is a very 
sweet figure— youthi elegance, ten- 
toncss, are there— ^and such an even 
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melancholy light, or rattier aiieh t h^ 

moitrnful evenness of light and"shade, mom Peasant 

that, as a whole, it is neitlier lightiior arid. tltO.fprest.’^ ^ IK IStbitB given : 
dark, and should have no otlier hamo ^ A' oiiea ^'nt. into' an nld 

than mclanchul 3 \ Ifc had the Jndg- forest ooftady oakj|^;aad hnmbly en- 
meiit and forbearance to hide the face treated ^e siUDO to^ant him a small 
— we know it is lovely, and that is hranoh to make a'ltandle for his axe, 
enough ; it is tliis^ in i>art, which so- and Hici^hy enable him to pursae lus 
parates “ Sad Tidings ” from such labours at homCi.. The forest very 
subjects as they an» usually treated, graciously' acceded tO his request, and 
I'here arc two etchings by Frederic the peasant soon foAped the required 
Tajler — “The Chase’’ from 8omer- handle; but presently he l^gan to lay 
vilie, and ‘'The Auld (irey’’ from about him in every direction ^Mhsing; 
Burns — both are liglitly etched and the very Substance with wMch‘*the 
good ; but they have not that free and forest had fiiniislied him of its own 
c-ertain hand ‘which marks }dr Tay- bosom, and in a short time hewed 
ler.s style in his drawings, wlure «»ue down its whole growth.” » 
wa^h of the brush hits nfl' liL-* obji'ct AVhich iu*e we bound most to ad- 
uitli great Irutli. “ 'I he (iyp^y mire — tiobn Bell's pen or John Bell's 
Boy,” by Mr Knight, is \ery masterly needle? It is a difficulty. “The 
in chiaro>cnro, and certainly charac- ^ Devil’s Webbe ” is admirable in both, 
tcristicoftherace. KtlectotVhiaro!5curo* What a fpider-liko wretch is he, 
secMiis to lx* his aim. It is marked in watching the toils that he has spread ! 

** ThU \\ ehii4> our passions be, and eke the flies 
pool* raortaU : in the eentre coyles 
Did Nick, a spider grinune, who doth devyse 
Kvor (o cut eh u$ in Ids cunning to>*le». 

I^ook at 111 :* claws — how long tk<>y are, and hooked ! 

Look at his eyes — and mark how grimine and greedie ! 

I-.ook at lii.s horrid fang.w-howr sl^trp and crooked 1 
Then keop thy distance so, I thus arreede ye, 
l)!i ««Ulic Fite I an ihoii woiildst k<>vp thee whole ; 

Forau he catch thee, he will eate tliy sotj.” 


And there tliey are! the wiuged in- 
sect lovers of pleasure, and of gain ami 
strife — in one word, of sin— entangled 
in the ladder webb ; while such a inon- 
•ster is in the ct'iitre, w atching hU 
lanler. John Belt i.s instinctively a 
moral weaver. Fine spun are his 
philosophical threads ; we stoj) not to 
enquin; if they will lionr the tug of 
life. lie w trying them, however, on 
the “ tug of war.” Ten and needle are 
set to work philosophically, methodi- 
cally, benignly. Lt this he is but a 
unit out of many thousamls. llis 
opinions are not singular. Amiable 
moralist l—delightful is the dream, 
sw'cetly sounding the wisdom ; but is 
it practicable ? John Bell's w^arfare, 


*• The .iVssault,’' is, without a doubt, 
“confusion worse confounded ;Mt is 
not easy, at a view, to find lep and 
anns and hcad.s in their anatomical 
order. \Vc must trace the human 
figure as through its map. Perham 
this is pur^wsely done to resemble a 
battle the more truly, where limbs 
are apt to fly out of their places. But 
John Bell thinks — 

* " The play’s the thing 

‘Wherewith to touch the conacienoe of 
the king.” , 

So he jKmi’s forth from his “ Unpub- 
lished Play ” a clicdce tirade against 
the royal play of human ninepins ; — 


And then a battle, too — no doubt it is 
A right fine thing ; or rather to hare been there. 
But all things have their price ; and this, methSnks, 
Is rather dear sometimes. Oh ! glory’s but 
The tatter’d banner in a cobwebb'd halC 
Open'd not once a-year— ^ doubtful tomb, 

With half the name effaced. Of all the bones 
Have whiten’d battle-fields^ how many namee 
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Lire in the chronicle ? and ndbioh were in the right t 
One murder hang;* a man upon a rope^ 

A hundred thoiisiiiid mtikelii him a goch 
And buildii him u]) a temple in the air 
Out ol’incns akulia. A loving inotlicr hears 
A tliOU5and jiangs to bring into the world 
One child ; jt our warrior scude a tiiou:$and out. 

Then picks his teeth/* 

Joiix Bjiu.^rnpublithed Play. 

Snell was Shakspeure's monieniaiy as noccssaiT as sunshine. But cxccl- 
huiiiour, when ho put it into Fal- lout able Johu Bell likes .sunshine 
stairs mouth to ask what honour Is be>t ; and w ho does not ITke him the 
to hitu that ditNi o* AVeduesday/’ better for that V An J sweet auiishine 
It is a bumoui' that won't last — ‘tis has he shed around “The good Mayde*’ 
against nature — man U more tliaii — a sunshine that inukes Lt-M>wn miigic 
half belligemit, and ha.s a “ murder*' eiirle, wiihiu which evil spirits or 
in him (to give it a bad uaine) “that evil men shall not come. I'empt on, 
will out.” E\ en the peaceable Kphroim v t w izard.< — "ho looketh ujov aids, yet 
took up the handspike, and ii.^ed it think not .she v\ ill Tali ur miss her way 
too, with “ fi*iend, keep ihco in thy — the ru^eenguulelh her steps. BeH’s 

otvn sldp.” The “ tViend" was by- aeconut of the matter is. however, far 
pocrisy — the UHo, of the liiUidspiktMia- bolter. L* t him publish liis quaint 
tural ; the very elements are at war, jnu ni, all t»f it ; the specimens warrant 
and were made to be s,>-~.storms are the reipu ^t. 

• Thus doth the gootle Mayde, wiih a siodfaste eve, 

'tValke through the troubles \aine, and pervls dire, 

That doe bestd mayde's path wuh h«\te" full sUo, 

The trappe»5 and irvime«< of inisehiei’s cunnin*:;’ syre. 

Ke n»>ugln to her»is riches’ gohlen shower, 

Ife gaudy baitos of dresse and rich attvre, 

Ke lover’s talke, nc* flatteri<‘s* worthies*, store, 
ye scandal s forked ttmgue— that ancient liar> 

Ne miLsic’s magic breath, uc ghldv wheel 
Of gay lascivious daunce, ne ill-mi>^ed mirthe, 

Bo promised state duth caii^e her nund to reel, 

Or lure from thoughts of beav eu to joys of earthe.** 

Oor poet, a moralist otchor, reverts of imi»nincd troe.s throw out Ibclr 
to tho old subject ; and we hav e “ The .shclliTing leafage, and the innocent 
IProgresse of AVairc,” in a s<tu\s, as in."eas know it ii> their home ; auA 
p«t of a frieze for liLs Tenijde of even in the seeming silence, if yon 
reace. This is most clear-— lor Itc listen, may tun bear the still voice 
who inns may read ; yet, on a second of a busy creation, a world of a 
view, we doubt that — for w e see, w hat fe w "jimnn r hours — ^yet .setmielh it to 
we did not at first see, writing iiiidei' them an etenniy t^f enjoynicut. And 
each tablet that is by no means iutcl* such a scene we have iirihe “ AYoody 
ligible. Having, with Air Btdl, seen S ene," liy TImmaa Feaniley — f»oor 
All end of the battle, it is fit time, with IVaruley!— and Ls it not lightly, de- 
Mr Herbert, to discuss “The, Day gantly touched with the needle? the 
after the Battle.” “ Xc-xt <lSy dicl scene walized? Or, would yon see a 
many widows come'’— that verse of Wilder spot, turn to Ida “Korvregian 
eViety C7Mi«e is the subject. The slaiigh- Scenery,’’ and see tlie saw-mill, or 
tered knight, the widow, and the dog, whatever the bonding be, at the vmy 
tell the tale, and tell it w ell too. The entrance of the deep wood in its 
widow is tlve best figure.. We have had gloom, with the mountain torrent 
enough of battle and all its horrors; pouring over tlie rocks. In this se- 
let us turn to tranquillizing natnre, questered spot, man has bttUt him a 
where the undisturbed lichen may home, and turned to human uses the 

pow upon the rocks, and branches rebcBteus waters» mu on the very 
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f!kirt« of the wilderness ; and there he 
is, for his hours are not all of toil, 
gloriously angling, for ho has hooked 
his ILsli. Poor Fearnley! would he 
could have reinainod in this country ! 
Had he boon niodorately patronised, 
he might have added an honourable 
name to our dictionar}' of painters. 

And wlmt has become of Webster? 
Wc remember well his “ Boys let hiose 
from S<‘hool.” Here he is — and but 
one plate — “ Anticipation ” — well 
named. The pie is come home, and 
the boy’s (‘ves open, and his mouth 
waters, 'fhe story is fpiaintly told by 
Townsend llnis ; — “ Bights and sha- 
dows of lK»yish days ! how bright and 
deep they are ' "Tlie schoo!nia««ter‘s 
froMu may be ebanned away by the 
gift of a new to]i, or a score of marbles. 
But what are these in the cotter's life 
to the stiiTing vicissitude.s of a jne ! 

. . . . Before it< doj»ar- 

turc for the bakehouse, did he not 
ponder admiringly (ui the delicate 
tact that mingled the bony scraps 
with 

‘ Herha, and other rounrry mesfie.«4, 
liVhich the neat-handed PhillM dres:»e8? ’ 

** Since then, inmginafhm has been 
at play ; and, In accordance with its 
suggestions, his bib and tucker have 
been donned, as trusty adjntjuit.s to 
the tbrmidablc* womlen spoon. Thus 
armed, while nister Phillis — the crea- 
tive gcuiiis of the savoury siinictiire — 
regards the baker’s Iwy A\itli her mo- 
dest glance, young Corydon, with 
his pro])hetic anticipation, is ogling 
the baker's burden. If his knife be as 
sharp as his aptK.‘tite, ’twdll want no 
wlft^iting! We must expet that, in 
the afternoon, when anticipation shall 
have faded through the stages of its 
fulfilment, if no longer entranced by 
the pleasures of Hope, he will solace 
himself with tlio.se of Memory,” And 
there, snrfe enough, is the giinning 
bakeris boy, and the pie admirably 
baked; and the boy of the bib and 
tucker, and the wooden spoon, realis- 
ing it through bis nostrils, and magnl- 
Qrlng it through bis eyes ; and there is 


the neat-handed Phillis, who cares 
little for the eating. Feminine and glut- 
tonous seldom come together. The 
little glutton " is ever the male. This 
was in Webster’s own way, and he has 
hit it off truly ; he has seen it huii- 
^eds of times, and knew as well as 
Towmsend who should have the wooden 
spoon. We find wo have omitted to 
notice one plate, and that by Red- 
grave. We did not expect landscape 
by his hand. It is, however, rery 
clever ; there is a light over the dark 
ehnrch-tower which a little offends. 
Keep doi\Ti that a little, and you re- 
cognize the. true effect Of nature. It 
\< a vic\v of Worcester. “ A spot,” 
sjivs Mr Redgrave, “ memorable as 
the scene of that battle signalized by 
Oliver Cromwell as the ‘ crowning 
mcrc'v and w hence the young Charles 
II. commenced the "cries of romantic 
and jierilous adventures which tenni- 
nated in his safety.” 

Our work of criticism is at an end ; 
not so our pleasure. We shall look at 
thi.'s choice volume again and again ; 
and as we have somew hat arrogantly, 
and w^Uli a conceit of our ability and 
rig^t so to do, taken the Etching Club 
mnler our especial care, regard, and 
pnti’unage, we shall think ourselves at 
liberty to encourage and to exhort 
them whenever wc see fit. We there- 
fore do exhort them to go on, to give ft 
taste for painters’ etchings, to impro\*c 
them.selvcs, too; and let each make 
it a nde to himSelf never to take the 
trouble to touch a suljoct that not 
worth doing ; never to tell a story not 
worth telling, however such may seem 
to look i>retlT or with effect upon 
cop]>er or pajwr; by all means to 
avoid annual sentimentalities,” and 
eommonplncc acting charades;” and 
never to forget that expression is the 
soul of the art. Foi the present, wo 
disml«(s them with thanks — ^like tho 
prudent physician, who, as Fielding 
says, alw’ays stands by to see nature 
worK, and*^content8 himself by dap- 
ping her on the back, by way of apj« 
probotiOD, w hen she does well. 
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A LOVK-CHA8E— IK PROSJC. 
ClfAPTSn I. 


Bakdyale Hall had lain empty 
for a long time — old Frank Eduards, 
60 well known as a sportsuiaii, bad 
been dead for oightoen ycai-s, hw 
horses sold, his kennels dismantled, 
and his son, after so absurdly long a 
minority, (for his father had capri- 
ciously fixed his majority at twenty- 
three,) only now coming of age: but 
w'hether he would reside at U«aucU 
vale, or continue in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester, u hore his guardkin 
lived, or what he would do, nobody 
could tell. The estate, u were told, 
in spite of the economical manage- 
ment of four or five attonieys, and a 
couple of stewards, w as more involved 
than when old Frank died : and many 
a time have I sighed, as 1 ambled 
past the lodges, and &iiw grains grow'- 
ing over the drive, contrasting these 
appearances w’ith the jolly Jays I had 
known in the hull, when the beards 
wagged all — shall w'e ever see the 
like again ? ” But change passes (fi er 
all ; and liaudvale w as not tlie only 
place or the only thing that felt its 
intlueiicc. Wq w ere all very dilfercut 
from what we w ere ; w c had a rail- 
way w ithin half an hour’s drive ; wo 
had a Methodist chapel in the village; 
we had a clergyman w’bo pix'aciied 
in his sui'plicc, and would have had a 
hurl off a lame donkey if he had ven- 
tured into the saddle; the hounds 
were given up; you were asked to 
dinner at half-past seven, and got 
home again by ten ; rather a chaugcKi 
state of affairs since old Frank kept 
the ball alive, and Parson llolt rode 
his grey nag over bank and fence, and 
we bad two jiacks within ten miiea, 
and BO Methodists in the vUlacc, and 
no railroad in county, and cveij 
thing was exaptly as it onght ta be ; 
and we d^ned at fire, and got homo— 
when it pleased Heaven. l:k»metiine$ 
1 tnrned dbwm the avenue, and took 
a ttdancholy look at the old Hall. It 
1 ? a great square house, flanked with 
. tw# turrets, with fine oid stone wtn- 
a stone porch in the middle. 

' ^ Bandvale rivOT runs through the 

park about three htmdred ywids (jpofli 


the front door, and is crossed by two 
bridges in the direction of the lodges, 
east and w'cst : and beyond it rises 
the niplaud, ail dotted over with 
dumps of elm — and at the highest 
part of the pai*k is the church ; a great 
black figure, kneeling on one knee, 
used to bear up the sun-dial in the 
centre of the sweep — his leg had given 
way fnnn the weight of years and the 
huge glo1)e he supported, and the poor 
old fellow' lay on his back, kicking up 
the stump of bis leg in a most auda- 
cious maimer, in the very face of the 
sun. The great globe itself bad dis- 
.solveil, and left not a wreck behind.’’ 
I'hey talk of Marius among the mins 
of Carthage, and Coliseums unroofed, 
and temples of Tlieseus with cruinb- 
liiig pillars — all these are desolate 
enough ; but tlien, their condition* is 
pioture^fiue : and 1 duuid whether 
Marius in the capito), and the Coli- 
seum newly finished, and the Temple 
at the time of Its consecration, were 
half such interesting objects as in the 
days of their dediiie and fall. But to 
me the true representative of desola- 
tion was the long tufis of gra«.s that 
grew in old Frank Edwards's stable- 
yard, the weeds that choked up the 
hall door, and the broken panes of the 
great dining-room windows— the spa- 
cious yanl, the hospitable door, the 
jocund dining-room. And now young 
Frank was just coming to his* Icggl* 
ago, and we were all forming #ur 
guesses and conjectures as to wh.at 
the youth's proceedings w'ould bo 
when he came into possession. I 
made sure, if the property was reall}' 
involved to the extent reported, that 
he w ould sell some of the lands be 
had in other counties ; a farm or two 
he had in Sossex ; a tolerable estate 
in the north ; and a foolish marine 
villa somewhere in De^'onsbiiie, and 
pay off all incatabranoes, and aertle 
himself for lifia at Bandvale Hall. He 
would still have a veiy fine 
and it had been tlie family seat ainco 
therdgatffChaite ibeBeoeiid. All 
the motbers and an^ in the eonnty 
tboni^tHwaa a seal like aSpaiiyi 
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saddle, niid would carry double ; aud 
it certainly was amazing to see the 
preparations that were made to get 
the proper foot in the stirruj). It 
WH'iiied agreed that for a young gen- 
tleman of twenty-three, seventeen was 
the only admissible ago ; and to reach 
that desirable date, as great cniclty 
was practised on the baptismal regis- 
ter books as on ancient travellers by 
the bedof JVocnistes — ^gu*Is of twenty- 
four were shortened by seven years, 
and little children of fourteen elon- 
gatotl by three. In some families 
there wen* three or four <laughttM*s all 
of the same age. yet not tlie least like 
twins; brotliers uiul fat hers were kept 
in inareiiing order, ready to be dis- 
]iat('ii<'d to make iwior Frank's ac- 
(jiiniiiiaiice the moment he tc»ok pos- 
^esatbii. I also, though unendowed 
with any pos>ession so valuable as 
either daughter, or sister, or iik*ce, 
k«*pt myself prej>ared to welcome my 
(»Id frieiurs son, wliene\er lie arrived. 

Tlie day of majority came at last — 
the thii’d of June. The tenants of the 
Jiandvale farms had a dinner at the 
JloH* and ('r(»wn. and one of the ma- 
naging attonieys proposed tlic viuing 
landlord's health in a speech full of 
amazing elu(pu‘n('e, but with a coun- 
tenance that would ha^'O Iteen more 
appropriate to a fnnorul oration than 
a toast ; ami it was, in fact, the fune- 
ral viration over hi^ Mewanlship. us he 
gave iiotic<‘ that it was Mr Fdu ards’.s 
intention to take the inanagt'inent into 
his own hands— a piece of informa- 
tion that gave great satisfaction to 
every one except the firm of CJoody 
aml Fripp. IliU in spile of this an- 
nonw:eineiit. young Fraiik never made 
his ap])eanuice — tlic walks ooiUiniied 
overgrown with grass — the wounded 
Atlas looked proudly to heaven from 
his deafhlxHl of fame — and the young 
ladies remained on the tiptoe of ex- 
pi«ctation. 

What can bo the matter with the 
boy?” ihougiit I ; “ has he no regartl 
for his fathers neiglibours, and his 
own birthplace?” 

** What can bo the matter with the 
boy ?” thought Mias Sibylla Smitb, and 
ulftlie maidens young, old* and middle 
aged, “ Haa he fallen in love with 
his tutor's daughter, or engaged to 
his gimTdian*a niece?” for our young 
])eople had studied life so zealously in 
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three-volume novels, that they never 
doubted for a moment that FrankKd- 
wrards’s tutor (if he had a tutor) had 
a daughter, or that his guardian (and 
they knew he had a guardian) had a 
niece. But in spite of all our thoughts 
Bandvalc Hall continued empty. 

“ I’ll take another look at the old 
place,” I said, one day in August os 
I w as passing the lodge, aud rode at 
a quiet contemplative walk down the 
avciiiio. I hiiiig my rein oi'er one of 
the rails of the porch steps, and pas.sed 
round into the gjii-dcn. Not a flow’er 
to Ik* serm ; but the place of them 
fainonsiy suiiplicd with potatf»e.s and 
other useful articles — aud the same 
evidence of absenteei.sm in the shape 
of tottering walls, and grass-grown 
walk^, and dusty fouiitnins in all fli- 
rfCtioiH. What a shame ! — if I knew 
the boy's adiiress, 1 would write to 
him to come liome at once ; but that 
J..eice.stershire guardian lias kept him 
quite separated from tho'^ewMio ought 
to have been his friends, aud had the 
bringing up of him fi\>m his youth. 

If we aie to have him all the rest of 
his lifc^ he could not have come among 
us too early ; and in the firm inten- 
tion of can*ying this resolution Into 
elfect, I determined to look ont for 
some workman about the place, to ask 
where Mr Eihvanls w^as to be found. 
'J'hc man that has the care of the 
garden can’t be far off; r— and ac- 
cordingly I w ent in search of him. 
But cither the vegetables were illus- 
trations, like Southey’s butlers, of 
self-culture, or the gardener had gone 
to tlinner ; and in the cx[H*ctatiou of 
finding liiin in the kitchen, J clambered 
into the house by an o^miu window', 
and w alked quietly along the passage. 

J thought I hoard voices in tlie gar- 
den library, a delightful room on tho^ 
ground-floor, where ^ had imsscd 
many an evening with old Frank; 
and, "supposing the gardener had taken 
possession of it, I H^iencd the door. 
Close lb the window tw'o nnwons were 
sitting, so deeply engaged in conver- 
sation that they did not remark my 
entrance, and I took tbe opportunity 
of observing them at leisure. Tbey^ 
Averc both young men—both tali and 
good-looking; one remarkably dark, 
with groat umbrageous whi^tm a&d/ 
muiitacbes; the otlier a cheslntit- 
httired, fresh-complexioned yoaiA, io 
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ifte poor bid Frank in the set on ofliis 
hbbd «tnd breadth of his shoulders, that 
% knew in a moment it could he no 
HBhe bnjt son. They seemed both 
rery much excited about sortiething j 
bnt fiom the whispered totfe of their 
coiivcr$atioti«.it was difficult to make 
' bat what it was. The dark man, 
waaaix or seven years older t’liaii his 
, .tomiuinion, had appVently been say- 
ing something that shocked the otiutr, 
for he clenched his hand* and threw 
his eyes despairingly to the eeillng ; 
and no wonder, for llic wt)rd& I heard, 
as I advanced from the screen at the 
door, were enough to rai^e a shudder 
iti any person’s breast. He said — 

I had him murdered in the, «;kQot- 
iiig-box.” 

But why?’’ enquired Frank Kd- 
wards, looking less startled than could 
be expected. 

“ WhyV Because Isalxdla could* 
not be happy wddle he lived." 

** Kecollect I had im han<l In it,” 
i^d Frank. I wouldn’t have atrreed 
to it on any account, ainl told you so 
l»efore yoii'did it.” 

Great heavens 1 what a secret to be 
thrust upon me! and wiiat an intro- 
duction to the «on of my t)ur‘r friend 
— the accomplice of a murderer — who 
had evidently lieeii eonsfiltetl about 
the crime, and thougii he certainly had 
protested ttgalnst it, had allowed it to 
he earned into effect \ I was hesita- 
ting whether I should not rcitire at 
once, when Frank tnrned round and 
saw me. He rose, and rc*ceivcd the 
apologies I muttered for my iiitrinion 
with the most astonishing self-com- 
mand. I determined to conceal my 
knowledge of their conversation from 


them ; a«iff rcaHy,.tooklitj^ at the dear 
open oQftntenanee of the bc^, it Was 
dilHcnH to lidieve that ho khew any 
thing of so shocking a kind, 1 was 
intr^iieed to the other, Mr Percy 
Marvale^ and saw so mnch Italian, or 
perhaps gipsy, blood in his dark 
skin, and such a fterre expression in 
his cmif-bhick eyes, that 1 w'lis not so 
much surprised at his being implicated 
in the fearful deed. He just 

like one of the feilows on the stage 
who cut throats in a heroic fa.shiou on 
the slightest provocation. But lioth 
were so free in their manner, and 
talked so jfk'asantly, that if it had not 
lMM*n for wliat 1 had (»verhe:ird, J 
‘^h<»uld have taken fluun for two ^e^^ 
agret'abh* young nu n. Ami, in spite 
of it all, 1 (“onld hardly .avoid asking 
them iKdh to h'ave the dm'rted hffiise, 
ami take up their quarters with me. 
1 forced myself, however, to abstain 
fnun giving them the invitation : and 
after a half lutTir of filmdly c<»nver‘«a- 

lion, I got up to go away. They accom- 
panied me a portion of the way : and 
when I looked at young Frank, ami lis- 
tened to the torn*'* of his v<ure, twenty 
years .seeimuj to roll off my shoitlders. 
1 took his hand. “Ton must dine 
with me tn-morn»u I said ; “ .ind— 
and — yotir frieml Mr Marvale,” 1 .add- 
ed with some little difficulty. 'J’hey 
l»oth accepted without a nnunent's 
hesitation. “ Hong It, there must Ik* 
some mistake after all !’’ 1 thought, as 1 
l>nt my foot in the .stimip : liut FII 
go and a*k a few of the neighlvutrs to 
meet them. Old Smith (»f Ifowkey is 
a magistrate, w ith an amaaing nose 
for a eriine. We’ll sec what he makc.«t 
Of it.” 


Cbapteb II. 


Now Old Smith was the son of a 
great London miliionairr^an alders 
man, or even alord mayor, for any 
thing I know — who had fmugtit How^- 
key, and built an enormous bouse, to 
which his son had taken the moment 
the old gefitleuifttt died ; had cut the 
shop, got on the eoitnniask)]i, and now 
rejoiced in a fat', Jolly, good*tempere(l 
wife, and a nmltlidicity of sons and 
daughters. Such a fellow for points 


utiaster H«U, nor to it oitter; Be 


read Acts of Parliament as other 
peojffe njod novels— for hi* amuse- 
inent; and every Iwdy thought be 
knew more about tliem thau a lord 
chancellor. There was great rejoicing 
at llowkey, from the drawing-room 
op to the very numrv, when I Udd 
of Frank Edwards's ajiivai. All man** 
ner of encmiries were made, in virkm* 
tones of interost, from the romantic 
Miss Sibylla down to the youngest of 
the ^Is, as to his appearance, man- 
ner) ffitd complexion. 1 
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Ktrerod tfaeiiif«li to tit^«tti«ine satlis- 
faetion of the enqtiireh}) bot took cm 
to iiHtho xio alltuMOu to hit^ eoDipuulon ; 
though, at the same timci I coiifcsg 
1 could not ))erBua(le my self that 
u liat 1 had ovcrheai'd had the dread- 
ful meaning 1 at first attached to it. 
Ue innst have meant something eiso^ 
for 1 had not become ucquaintell vdth 
the new style of flash language, where 
so many alliistons arc ma(le to pcoide^a 
uiolhers and their mangles, without 
any real reforeiict* either to one or 
other. Gettuig a man murdered in a 
siio6ting-b(ix might mean something 
<'(|iiiv:tl('iit to “ There you go, witli 
your eye out !" >\liieh has uo meaning 
iii all. Hut altluuigh 1 had piTsuaded 
111 } self of this. I made no iiieiitiou at 
I lowkey of the fi'roeious-lookiug IVrey 
MaYval'c, but merely asked my friend 
Old Smith fo come over, and help me 
to welcome the new iieigIdKiur. Si- 
bylla, wlio Imd all along been of 
oitiiiion that Mr Tr.ank Kdward.s was 
engaged to his tutors daughter, and 
took uo interest in him a(‘c<»rdingly, 
w as ail of a sudden ‘seized with an uii- 
eomruon nffeetion ft)r my wife. She felt 
for the awkwardiu’ss of her position 
s<i mncli in being the only lady among 
**0 many gentlemen, that she insisted 
on going over w ith her father, merely 
to Ix-ar her company ; and, from the 
sympathizing countenance of her fair 
sister Moiiimia, 1 expected <!Vory mo- 
ment a similar ofter from her. The 
Winiam.ses, and old Harry Laniliert 
and his sou, were the only otliers I 
could catch on so short a notice ; but 
we all determined to make up infriend- 
lines.s for the iiaucify in miml)ors, and 
give young Frank a hearty welcome 
to his native county. 

Wc were all assembled in the 
drawitig-rcH)tii — that is to say, all but 
tho party from Bandvale — and Mr 
Smith was laying down the law, or 
ra^er cxplabiiitg it after his usual 
maimer, when Sibylla, who had stood 
at the wrindow, all of a sudden gave a 
slight scream, and flushed up to the 
eyes like a peony rose. 

»* Why, whaFs the matter, Sib?’* 
said Old Smith; has a bee atimg 
yon” 

“ No, no 1” she said ; “ but I saw 
a likeness— a something”- — 

„ “ What was it yon saw ?" enquired 
my Wife-*** a 


m 

Sibylla lifted ftp her eyes to the 
deling, and said nothing ; Ibr at that 
moment tlie door open^ and Frank 
Edwards and Mr Percy Marrale mm 
nnnotmeed. 

No, not a gb08t,*i whispered Si- 
bylla to my wife, but an appmtion 
1 as iltBe e^tpeeted to see— X knew' 
hfr Marvale in town.” 

The ifiirodtictlon was sooii bver| < 
and Mr MafValo, on being presented^ 
to Miss i^yha, exhibited a^mbeh 
suriiriso as that young lady had done 
at the window. 1 watched him as 
closely as if I liod been one of the de- 
tective police; but, saving an enor- 
mous amount of puppyism and affec- 
tation, 1 could trace nothing very 
nini^ual in his appearance. Frank, on 
tho other hand, was a fine open-man- 
nered follow, that one took to at once ; 
and it was a mystory to me how he 
could be BO Intimate with a person so 
difleront from himself. Pity such a 
^(»d-dUposi tinned youth should fall 
into the hands of ^ch an atrodons 
char.a<uer ! 

‘‘You've met Mr Marvale before? ” 

1 . 4 aid to Sibylla, as 1 took her into 
lho/liuing-r(K)m. 

Oh, yes — at my cousin Jane’s, in 
Ku.ssc*ll ^juare — a wonderful man— a 
perfect genius I ” 

I hope to Heaven le*s no worse,” 
said I, ** though that's bad enough.** 

“ Bad enough ! Oh, I doat on men 
of genius ! Hid you never hear of him ? 
lie js quite a celebrity. Cousin Jane 
always has him at her literary parties, 
for she does not know Bulwer or 
Hickens ; and he’s so bandsomei too 
— such a isild expression.*’ 

Wild enough to get him twd 
months of the tread-miU, if your Ei- 
ther lays hands on him.” 

But when 1 saw the glance of pro- 
found admiration darM by i^bytta it 
the interesting dranger, I Iblt sire 
she would only like hmi the more if hi 
were fbcind out it be a murderer M 
rcalily ; forthere is a eertiiii acl^ 

tribes in the wa;^ of their flirtaUm^ 
but extract fresh reasons fer iiotifr* 
lug the oMeet ihefr pieilimiOe, IMl 
facts which the unwatt ky 
them ht way of wiftflnfi If ^ is 
a^penoUuift, it issonehletobttlM 
and generous; inmiSa iSittte H 

is of such a fino ansuspeepag 
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tlcHiy lie ie only the dope of the design- 
ing. Xa short, whatever you say to 
pat them on their guard, only makes 
them expose themselves the more; 
and, therefore, 1 made tio further at- 
tempt to open the eyes of Miss Sibylla 
Smith. All passed off very well at 
dinn^. Every one was kind to Franks 
and, for his sake, were abaadantiy 
civil to his friend; but that indlviduai 
seemed to care very little whether we 
were civil to him or not. He talked 
more than all the rest of as put toge- 
ther-corrected Old Smith on points 
of law— and put me right on the rou- 
tine of crops ; proved to old Lambert's 
own satisfaction that lie knew nothing 
of stall-feeding, and so belaboured us 
with great people, with their whole 
birth, parentage, and connexions, that 
we might have fancied he was Mr Dc- 
brett. Sibylla evidently believed he 
was the most delightful of men ; and 
certainly the looks she darted at 
and the looks be darted at Act, w ere 
the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the look kind I ever happimed to see. 
It was quite evident that tlie daugh- 
ter's feelings were not shared by Old 
Smith ; and 1 made little doubt ho 
would have been delighted to give iiiiu 
seven years of the hulks, if lie could 
have found out any act of Parliament 
making it penal for a good-looking 
yonng fellow to encourage a silly 
young woman to make a fool of her- 
self. He found time, in spite of his 
apparently monopolizing the whole 
conversation, to whisper incessantly 
into Sibylla's ear. He w'as evidently 
asking questions about her household 
position — how many sisters she had — 
now many brothers— their ages, cha- 
racters, looks, and the state of their 
education. He seemed practising for 
an inspector of schools. Then be went 
off to her cousin's, where he had met 
her in Htissell Square, and the same 
aeries of questions about family affairs 
was repeated. Wa* the man engaged 
in collectiDg the census returns V « 

What a dreadful thing the death 

of poor Mr Mopplel” said Sibylla. 

** They said lie wasn't kind to his 
wife, thoni^ I never saw any signs of 
it aLmy cousin's.” 

*1 Mqpple ! Mopple!” he said, as if 
trying to remember. Ah t a poor 
man witii a beautifttl wife. Is he 
dead?” , ^ 


“Oh, yes— quite suddenly I He was 
down in Scotland, on the moors, ^me 
people say there is something wrong 
about it.” 

“Indeed — ^ha!” said Mrkriarvalc. 
“ What— what do they say V ” 

“ lie WAS found dead in a shooting- 
box. His gun had gone off and killed 
him; but”— - 

I looked at the man's face. He was 
trying to appear as if he scarcely at- 
tended to what she was saying. 

“ Some of the friends are not quite 
satisfied that it was accideiitaJ,” con- 
tinued Sibylla. How 1 i»Uy poor 
Mrs Mopple." 

“ Pray, Sibylla," 1 said, “ what w'ns 
the poor woman's Christian name?" 

** Her name was Isabella." 

“ So !" I said, and looketl firmly at 
Ml ^larvale. Ho you heai‘ that, 
sir? Her niirne was Isalndla,” 

Isaliella, or the Fatal Marriage — 
a good thing in its time, but out of 
fashion now." he answered. ‘‘ A eii- 
rious fact, there is an incident of pre- 
cisely the same kind, of wliich 1 claim 
the credit." 

“Of what kind, sir?'* I said. “Take 
care what you say.*’ 

*• Oh, it's no secret ! Mr Edw*ards 
and 1 concocted it between us ; that 
is to .‘iay, he objected to it a little at 
first, but 1 flatter myself it will make 
some little noise in the world when it 
is fairly known." 

1 looked again at the brazen-faced 
fellow, and nearly fell off my chair at 
hearing bun make 9uc)i n horrid con- 
fession. 

“ I don’t Ixdieve a wortl of it, air," 
I exclaimed, as for ns Frank £d- 
w^ards is concciDed." 

“ I assure you he bad very little 
band in it," be replied. “ Tlie merit, 
as you say, is entirely iny own." 

“ And the conseqaeuces, too, 1 
hope.” 

“ I hope so. I w'as offered a good 
deal before I undertook it ; and I think 
it will pay very welL” 

“ Wnat will pay?” 

The Surrey, when the melodrama 
is finished/' 

“ Oh I it is a mdodrama you're 

speaking of? I was not aware, I am 

sure, or 1 should” 

“ My dear sir, make no apologies. 

I hate the fhss people make about a 

mao because he imj^s to be a sue- 
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cessfal antlior. I assure you, the plain 
entertainment you have dven is b^ter 
than all the fkes my mends Devon- 
shii’c and Lansdowne pave me, when 
I published the Blasted Nun," 

So my murderer had sunk into a 
writer of plays. 

Sibylla looked at him vdth still more 
intense admiration, when she heard 
him speak of the honours his works 
had procured him ; and he enlercd at 
oiicc into a minute description of the 
feiitivities of ('hatsworth and llowood, 
that would have done honour to the 
Morninff 

After the ladies had pone to the 
drawinp-room, I took the opportunity 
of havinp a quiet eonversation with 
Frank, while his friend was astonish- 
iiip the minds of the rest of the party 
w ith an account of his liavinp refused 
the (iuel]>hic Oirier, which the Queen 
had pressed iifKJii liim on the twenty- 
fourth niplit of his Dhod-stained Milk- 
Mftid. 

*• Who, in Heaven’s name, and what 
is your friend, Mr IVn’y MarvaleV” 

“ Oh, a very pood fellow !” replied 
Frank. •* 1 have know*n him at the 
(.’lub for a long time.’’ 

He seems a rum one.” 

A veiy useful ally, I can assure 
you. I study him as> the beau ideal of 
vanity and impudence,” 

lint your studies seem somewhat 
useless, if vou have no hipher ob- 
ject?” 

“ Oh, but I have, though —a very 
serious object— the only object, in fact, 
1 care for in the world I ” 

And here the young man sighed. 

“ IV'ell, if your object,” I said, 
has any connexion with my old 
friend Smith, I think he is in a fair 
way of securing yon a confederate in 
Miss SibyUa.” 

She may perhaps bo nscAil ; but 
Marvalc will find out whether she 
will bo so or not, before he lets her 
go to-night.” 

Weil, if It’s any thing where 
other assistance is n^ed, yon may 
depend on me.” 

Yon’ro veiy good ; but I fear you 
have neither the vanity nor the impu- 
dence that are so invaluable in my 
friend Percy Marvale.” 

** Is that his real name?” 

I am snre I don’t know. It k 

what be is known by in the Club. 


im 

He dramatizes all the bloodthirsty 
horrors at the Sturey— pushes his way 
eveiy where — puffs and praises him- 
self wherever he goes — is veiy good- 
looking, and makes love like a French 
hero— and, in short, is at this mo- 
ment indispensable to me.” 

I made no further enquiries, for 
Frank filled his glass, and sighed like 
a smith’s bellows. But I was filled 
with wonder at all that passed, and 
could form no guess at the bond that 
united two such dissimilar men, nor 
at the reason so much value w^as at- 
tached to the services of a boastful, 
clattering, pushing, inquisitive vaga- 
tK>Dd like the bewhiskered drama- 
tist. 

Before I joined in the general con- 
versation, it was evident that Mr 
IVrcy Marvalc, by dint of downright 
categorical questions, had acquired an 
iotimate knowledge of poor old Harry 
Lambert's and Williams’s domestic 
affairs : and it is useless to say be 
had bound himself in the most solemn 
manner to visit both them and Mr 
Smith, though neither of them, as far 
a.s I could sec, seemed much delighted 
with his repeated asseverations. 

* It*.H what 1 alw ays do, my dear 
sir,” he said to Harry Lambert; 

for how could a man^ pick up any 
infonnation unless ho made himself 
intimate with all classes? Why should 
1 keep myself separate from good 
fellow's, merely becansc I happen to 
have written the Frozen IsUutd^ or 
the Fire King of Ute Caucasus? I 
will see you tho day after to-morrow. 
I give you my honour. Your daugh- 
ters have perhaps read my works ?” 

** I’m afraid tbey’ro too young, 
sir,” 

“ What age are they ? But if they 
are well taught, they have studied 
the drama, (ff course. They have a 
governess, 1 suppose ?” 

it YeB," 

Has* she rod hair? 1 have aa 
idea that red-haired people are al 
good teachers.” 

« * I don’t recollect the odour of her 
b|dr, I’m sure.” 

P I’ll come over and judge frn; iny<* 
self. 1 will not dissppolm yop oo 
any account. So you be quite 
easy.” 

tlM niae ttlBs Jm HMiolfr 
Wffiaaui, vttb tbeidif^ 


A lAmi-Cha$e — ut Prote, 
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^ efioniiy ^etber Am govcrncsa 
Mj^teci ; for he bad another thcop', 
wat squinting people had a peculiar 
listcnlty for speaking French. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Frank Ed- 
wards,” I said to my young guest 
when we were about to separate, “ I 
was an old friend of your -father’s, 
and I wish to show ray regard to his 
memory by kindness ^o you ; and as 
1 don’t think you have formed the 
best acquaintance in the world in the 
person of your companion, hlr Mar- 
rale, I wish you would give mo an 
hour to-morrow at Bandvale, and I 
will offer you a little advice.” 

lie shook my hand veiy wamly, 


and thanked mo ; and I agreed to bo 
with him at one o’clock. 

“ 111 save the poor fellow from that 
harpy, at any rate; and have him 
back to Bandvale in half a year.” 

“ You must get him married first,” 
said my wife, ‘‘ or his life will be mi- 
serable.” 

“ How?” 

“ Why,, there arc three Miss 
Smiths, two Lamberts, and seven 
or eight others. They will set on 
him like a swarm of bees ; and as 
they can’t all make honey of him ” 

They will sthig him to death. I 
sec — I see.” 


Cjiaptbr III. 


Next day I trotted over to the 
HaU. Mr Percy Man-ale was lm.sy 
^ratting the finishing stroke to his 
4Xemon of the Wa&te, in which the 
interesting incident of the mtu*der in 
the shooting-box is introduced : and 
Frank and 1 had a long ami confiden- 
tial conversation in the ganlen. l!ilis.s 
Sibylla Smith and the students of 
ihrec-volnme novels ivere for once 
yeiy nearly right in their guesses on 
ihe subject of his tutors daughter. 
He certainly w-as in love, if not en- 
gaged, but not exactly in the way 
they had imagined : and it stnick me 
that, in spite of his declaration of 
constancy and firmnc.‘?s, there was 
^iU a very reasonable chance of there 
being an opening for some of the tiees 
Minded to by niy w ife. For my «TWn 
part, I am no believer in sentiment 
|Ad romance, and could not enter into 
iVank’s feelings at all. 

Not far from Frank’s guardian’s 
house, in Leicestershire, there was a 
small white-walled villa, siiiTounded 
by pretty pleasure grounds, and in- 
habited by the most enchanting family 
in the woiid. The father, a clergj'- 
man, too much of invalid to hold 
a living, and only rich enough to 
01 "in the quietest possible 
way, with a wife and a daughter; 
The wi^ of course, was all that was 
uoWe and wise ; and the daughter, 
Ahec, endowed wi^ eveiy possible 
Ii^Qction. As to her beauty, it was 
'“-nriptiofi, to 


and at least every day of every week, 
Frank found hiinself at the fitt^ide i»r 
the Kevcruiul Mr Elsireo. and no mo- 
ther and sifter eonUI be so afiivtion- 
ate to him a» Mrs Ebtree ami Alice, 
lie wa.s only fourteen, to be sure, 
when the aeqtmintaiiee W^gnii, mikI 
the girl inne or ten : so that when he 
was t\venty-ruu‘, hn could not ivoall 
by what means, or on what occasion, 
he liud told Alice he was devoted to 
her ; nor could he even recollect what 
method she had taken to tell him she 
was delighted to hear it : but the ca.^e 
was, nevertheless, as complete a caw* 
of engagement, and true love, as if he 
had made fomial propositions on hi^ 
knees, or signed a bond on parch- 
ment. By this time he was at f’am- 
bridge, and considered lam.self as much 
a man as undergracluabvs always am-' 
aider themselves— and wrote twice 
a-week to Alice— and heard twice 
a- week in return— ami h»okcc| at her 
portrait, which he kept in a secret 
draw'cr of hi.>i desk, almiit tw^enty 
time.M a-day ; and (w'hich was the 
only thing about it that made me 
think it a real instance of true Jove) 
he nev(T mentioned her name to one 
of his companions. Tot Cambridge 
has its temptations oven to as 
constant as Amadis do GnuL lYank 
was a gay young fellowi with a good 
allowanco-kad his fitherHi seat on 
horseback, and sported a rod coat 
wheneveir to homids came within 
twenty atos. He was blessed also 
with a eepecioua wpetttei both for 
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HoluU and iluuk, and occaBioiiully 
toni^licd the waiter at the Kugle and 
(Jliild, l>y ordering in an extra basket 
f»f inagnuiuH ; but, in tiie main, iie was 
steady—iUid looked at tlie little por- 
trait with undiminislnil admiration. 
All this time ])Oor Mr ]']lstive knew 
nothing of the (ingageiiieiit, but looked 
on Frank more as a sou than UvS a 
mere uetjuaiutance, without any 
thought of its being in his power to 
attain in reality to that degi-ec of re- 
lationship l)y means of the beautiful 
Misv Aliec;. If Frank believed this, 
1 will he bound Miss Sibylla Smith 
would n<»t ha\e gi%eu him credit for 
such slupMity. lJut there arc iimo- 
lent -minded pooph; in the world, 
and ])iKir Klstrec was one of them. 
The to the while-walled \iHa 

were continued all the vacatimi ; love 
n cur oil iiirn^iisiug; and uothing ci^uld 
he more delightful than the descnp- 
tion Frank gave of the happiness of 
that y(*utljfiil time. Hut black diiys 
w«Te in store for them. He left Cam- 
bridge, and went to London — the 
great trial for (umntry aflVciions. 'J'he 
ntliM‘ti«ms. by bis account, eontinued 
exactly the same ; lait the ideas nl- 
tored— be saw other peojile, he mixed 
vilh the world— be overlaid the pas- 
sion that lay snug and poweiliil at 
the l>ottom <tf bis heart, with a score 
or two of flirtations ; but, so far from 
bmying it, they only kept it wanu. 
In the mean time, however, the c^r- 
res{K>udence was U(>t so regidar as be- 
fore-— and perhaps the expressions on 
lK)th sides net (juite so tender ; for it 
is impossible for a man in tbo«C'iaren- 
(hm, with a cai'riage at the door to 
carry him clotvii to Ascot, to write 
al>out flames and arrows, which come 
BO naturally when musing on the Cam 
or lais. And in the midat of this 
London career — rlnring all which, he 
assured me, he liked her better than 
ever — he was startled by hearing that 
Mr Elstree was very ill. He hurried 
down to Leicestershire, but found he 
was too late. The good man had 
died, after having learned from his 
dan^ter the secret of her engage- 
ment, and having refused bis consent 
to it, not on the mound that he was 
too good a matdn for Alice—trhich 
would t>e almost as vulgar a reason as 
if he had been loo poor— but on the 
ground that he was young, giddy, 


thouglitlos.s, and' tbe wasting health 
and wan dieek of his daughter had 
told him that Im was fickle too. 
People in the country make so little 
allowance for young men during their 
first season in towm ; and mother and 
daughter, in spite of all his prote.sta- 
tioiis, in spite of all the vow's he made 
to Alia^ which she believed in her 
heart — were Arm in breaking off the 
connexion, ana would see liim no 
more. And this resolution seemed to 
be fonned on the maturest delibera- 
tion, and in spite of every inducement 
to the contrary they kept it. He had 
not seen them for nearly a year. 
Their income, at all time.s small, had 
been annihilated by tlie father's death ; 
they left the wiiite- walled villa, and 
after bidding liim farew ell for ever in 
a letter, and thanking him for his 
friendship to her father, and some few 
tender recollections on her own ac- 
count, Alice had begged him to forget 
her ! And Frank thought of her, of 
course, every hour of bis life — tried 
every means to find out where they 
had gone, that he might resume his 
suit, and to offer them the fortune 
of w hich he bad now come into full 
possession — but all in vain. His 
friend, Air Percy Marvale, had under- 
taken to find them out within six 
months if they wert^ still on the ha- 
bitable globe, and thought he had dis- 
covered that the sc^nc of their retire- 
ment was in our county ; and with a 
knowledge of nature drawn from melo- 
dramas, French and EiigUsh, he had 
laid it down as a rule, that as they 
were teduced in circumstances, Alice 
had gone out as a governess — ^which 
accounted for his theories about 
squints and red hair. It was a nirious 
story ; but there was perfect sincerity 
ill all he said ; and instead of trying to 
dissuade him, 1 could not help offering 
my scnices to discoter tbe vanished 
pleiad— if she twinkled in any part of 
our Worcestershire heavens. 

Duiing this long commnnicatioB 
we had left the ^upden, and were 
lounging slowly by the side of the 
river that runs throuffh the park. We 
were both engaged in the narrative, 
and I no fitue surprised, on kHdc- 

ing to the other side, to see my me- 
g&;erial friend, Old Smith, and M 
two daa^tera, bni^ with iah^coda. 
The were tastd^ 
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more to catch admh'ation than iisli ; 
two very ahowy handsome girls they 
were — and I conld not help thinking 
in my secret soul that tliert* were not 
much odds to be risked on the late 
favourite Alice, against such a spanker 
as Monimia Smith. As for Sibylla, 
she despised g(dd and acres in com- 
parison with genius and mustaches ; 
and therefore, 1 concluded, she in- 
tended to be the second horse to her 
sLster, and keep ont the rc.st of the 
field. A clover, dashing, creature 
Monimia certainly was, with such a 
pretence at childishness that nobodv 
felt any wonder at any thing she diil. 
And tliat same childishncr^s is a very 
captivating quality till a girl is ilsing 
twenty or thcn'abouts ; but after that 
time it does not take. At the same 
time, it is only a show qualification 
after all, and may do for a ball-room, 
bnt has no chance any where else. 
TfVc looked at them without making 
any remark, and all three pretendeil 
to be so busy watching ih<‘ir float <, 
that they had no idea — not the}’, p(M»r 
! —that Frank Edwanls of Band- 
vale Hall was within a mile of them. 
Sibylla occasionally glanced towards 
Ae house, in boi>es, I suppose, of aee- 
ing Mr l*ercy Man*ale euierge from 
his literary labours \ but Monimia, 
looking under her long beautiful eye- 
lashes, saw ven’ well where we were, 
and throw herself into twenty alti- 
tudes of e:?pectation, hope, and dis- 
appointment, and ran through the 
whole gumat of a fisher s passions, in 
H w’ay that would have, done for a 
recitation of Collins’s ode; and grace- 
ful, playful, and beautiful the attitudes 
svere — and I saw in a moment that 
Frank’s attention was caught. Ho 
was silent all of a sadden, and said 
no more about Alice Klstrec. Moni- 
mia had it all lier own way ; but when 
she saw that her bait had taken, she 
determined to play the trout a little 
longer. She cast herself into finer and 
more captivating attitudes than ever, 
threw back her bonnet till it hung at 
ber back— -her beantiful^ hair broke 
loose— and in her hnny to pull up her 
hook, though I am ready to dedare 
the float had never moved, she pressed 
BO vehemently on poor Old Smith, wh6 
was deep in a contention with the 
root of a tiec, which had hdd hb 
hook prisoner for half an hour, thal 


he lost Ills footing and fell plump into 
the water. If Monimia’s motions were 
astonisliing, her screams w'cre appal- 
ling ; and though I feel sure she had 
no intention of drow'niug her father, 
she had put him into tremendous 
hazanl. Tlio water was deep — he 
could not swim a stroke— the banks 
were steep ; and there stood Monimia 
wringing her hands, while Sib} Ha had 
takiMi the quieter method of showing 
her agitation by falling into a^faint 
upon the grass. In a moment Frank 
had left my side, dashed into the 
stream, and half forced, half supported 
Old Smith to the side ; and, with my 
as.sistnnce, brought him safe on dry 
land. The girls hnrritMl round by the 
iwidge, and came upon us like a 
charge of Coss.ncks, while we were 
attending to the half-drowned parent 
on the bank. 

“ Where is my papa?” exclaimed 
Monimia — “ iny dear papa!” — and 
threw' berhclf beside him on the turf, 
showing her figure, J mii>t say, to the 
very best advantage. “ And you,” 
sin* cried, ‘‘his saviour — his pre- 
server !” — and here she actually flung 
her.Mif into j>oor Frank’s arms, and 
laid her head upon his , ‘shoulder, in 
one of the most l>ecoming faints 1 
ever saw . There Iwiiig no other jx^r- 
sfm w’orth fainting for, Sibylla ivlaiii- 
ed her composure ; and as Monimia 
continued insensible, and Old Smith 
w a-s really chilled, and might catch Ids 
death of cold, we. conveyed them lioth, 

carefully as we ctutld, to the lioiuH‘ ; 
gave Monimia in charge to the gar- 
deiier'jwwife and her sister, and in- 
stalled Old Smith ill Frank’s own Ix'd.* 
J sent off a labourer on my poii}’ for 
the doctor, and went to make enqui- 
ries after Mias Monuuio. She waa 
vciy ill, but Sibylla hoped slic would 
soon 1>o w ell enough to attend upon 
Jicr father. Mr Tercy Mamie made 
a multitude of quotations from some 
of Ills own melodramas to 

the occasion, and Sibylla replied in 
the same lugh-flowu style. It was evi- 
dent they vrere quite used to such in- 
cidents in the SiuTQr, and I left them 
to entertain each other. On the doc- 
tor’s arrival, he pronounced it Impro- 
per to remove Mr Smith after his 
system had undergone such a shock $ 
and the^same judgment, very nearly, 
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* I told mamma before I left home,” conld. I think this will do it, if any 
whispered that young lady to her sis- thing will ; for we sliaVt let papa be 
ter, as she lay gracefully on the out- well enough to move for a week. He 
side of the bed, ** that 1 would make is a delightmi, fascinating man, and 
an impression on Mr Edwards, if I vre have him all to ourselves.” 


ClIAMER IV. 


Have yon?— poor girl, yon never 
heard of Alice Elstree! But Frank, to 
be .we, has not Iieanl of her for a 
year— and you’re certainly pretty, and 
he's young— and has an eye for the 
subltinc and beautiful. The betting 
gn)ws nearly even. All the skill of 
the gardemVs and as many 

other women as could he pressed into 
the service, was jnit into ro<]uisitirm 
to prepare a dinner for such unex- 
pected gnest> ; but as if by some half 
miracuhuis foreknowledge of events, 
preparations seemed to have been 
made uii a great seale at Ilowkey; 
an<l on heaving of tlie accitleni, the 
good-natured Mrs JSiniih had de- 
.spatched a light luggage cart filled 
with eohl pies, preserved sou]^s, and 
joints of moat, as if in anticipation <»f 
a blockade — in this n'speet imitating 
the goiMl Freneli marslial who be- 
sieged (Gibraltar, and supplied old 
Elliot <n'ith i»rc»visions. But even 
.after dinner was jirovidi‘d, Inov were 
tlie invalids, in addition to the origi- 
nal garrison, to lodged for the 
night ? Frank and his friend would 
not iiear of coming over to me. and it 
wa.s filially arranged that they should 
take up their quarters at the Itosc and 
Crown. Old Smith kept his 1®!, but, 
fi»r an invalid, performed w onders on 
the veal-pie.s; and also, by way of 
recruiting his exhausted strength, and 
.showing his regard for Lord CaixJigjui 
at the same time, kindly made a 
crystal decanter of his throat, and 
decanted a black bottle? of port into it 
with astonishing skill Moniinia W'as 
not so weak as to be kept in her apart- 
ment, and joined us — for I sta^'ed to 
see how matters would end in the 
dining-room — and, 1 am bound to say, 
that gratitude for a father’s safety was 
never shown in a more captivoiting 
manner than by that pale and inte- 
resting young lady, both in words and 
glancedt dunng the whole evening* 
Sibylla and Mr Percy Marvale were 
equally pleased with the unlooked-for 


incident that threw them together; 
and I could not help thinking that the 
spy for hlr Frank Marvale’s interest 
had an oyc kept pretty open for his 
own; but watching the proceedings 
of people* who would be fifty times 
bett(‘r pleased if the, race of Paul 
Frys w ere extinct, is very tiresome, 
and 1 soon t<»ok leave. The ladies 
betook theraselve.s to their room at 
the .-iame time, and the v’oiing men 
walked alongside, of my pony dow'n 
to the village, inn. As" w'e went, Mr 
Percy Marvjile was loud in his prai.ses 
of ail the inhabitants of Howkey — 
from' the half-drowned sire to the 
youngest of the cliildren ; so it is not 
to be supposed that Sibylla and Mo- 
iiimia were omitted in his eulogies. I 
remarked that he made no allusion to 
red liair or squinting, and that Frank 
himself said nothing against his extra- 
tagant laudations of Mouimia’s beau- 
ty. As little did he say any thing in 
c<»iToboration. Was silence a tribute 
to his old love, or the ominous com- 
mencement of a new^ ? One whole day 
he had been with her — a week, per- 
haps, w.as before him, of constant as- 
sociation. How difficult for a young 
fellow to continue deaf and blind to 
soft tones and softer glances, that 
spoke in reality of herself, though pro- 
fessedly they were all about her fa- 
ther ! 

Next day Monimia wa.s still ftirther 
recovered, and her venerated governor 
not yet fit to be movA?d. It was so 
bright and sunny tiiat it would have 
been a shame to stay in doors, and 
Frank accompanied the lively Moni- 
niia into the gai'den. Oh 1 the running 
to and fro, the reaching up of the 
white arm, and standing on ^ptoe to 
get at the fruit-trees on the wall— tibe 
merry laugh, the oonsdotts toc^, the 
blushing cheek— if Frank isn’t made 
of stone, he’ll yield to a certainty. 
She trips over all the beds witii a 
wkker-basket on, her am to gidimr 
dowers, and dips tiiem off so grace- 
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folly, aad wronges thorn so tastefully, 
and a|l to be preseutod to the gallant 
deliverer of her papa. ^ She is already 
on hef way back, haviilif ac!ucv<‘d a 
nosegay of sur[>assiug sweotuoss, when 
Mr Percy ^farvalo hurries out of the 
library window with a letter in his 
hand. 

“ We’ve found her at last ! I told 
you, if she w as in ikigland, I would 
ferret her out in no time.” 

Frauk seized the letter, tore 0 {)cii 
the seal— a flush passed over his cheek 
— he devoured the words — read them 
over again — and did not even look up, 
when Moniniia dropt her basket and 
picked it up again, with the grace of 
Taglioni. 

“ Glorious — glorious I ” he said, and 
ncai'ly kissed the scai’cely legible 
scrawl. “ 1 w ill go tliis niuiueut — it 
can’t be far.” 

“Are you going, Mr Edwards V” 
said Moniniia, holding the nosegay in 
her hand. “ I hope you will soon 
return.” 

“ Perhaps I may — but, pray, make 
niy excuses to your ftiUier—my friend-^ 
Mr Marvale, will do the honours ol 
the house.” 

“ And you go aw'ay so suddenlj- 
she said, and [Kiiited. 

“ I can't help it— business— sudden 
iutelligencc. Can you tell me where 
the village of Wibbehon LsV” 

“ Xo,” said the youug lady, and 
laid the nosegay very quietly in licr 
basket, 

“ If I should not return before Mr 
Smith is well enough to go home, will 
3 'ou present my compliments to your 
sister, and assure her” 

“ Oh I she will be very sorry, I 
dare say,” said Miss Mouimia tartly, 
tying the strings of her bonnet, which 
bad agab fallen back and show n her 
beantifal ringlets. 

“ I wish the dow'crs were bitter,” 
continoiG^ ; ** and at some fu- 
ture time, I trust”— 

“ Oh, the flowers arc good enough I ” 
said the young lady. I think the 
moss foec is Charles Lambert’s fa- 
votnite, so I have gathered this bunch 
forjiiin.” 

Ton would scarcely hove knowu 
the cold-voiced,, caim-eyod Uo- 
nimia, to be the playful, grapoAd, 
hoy^ of flve ^bre. Sbe 

Frank a atat^y enptsy, apdi 


without farther parley, ho hurried 
downi to the village, and ordered tJm 
solitary post -chaibc ofwiiich the liose 
and Crown could boast. 

“ Stay you here,” ho said to Mr 
Percy Marvale, “ and T will job you 
in two day.s if any thing occurs. Wo 
may bo disappointed again, though 
the present inttiligonce sceiu-s autheu- 
tic." 

The btolligonco which so suddenly 
altered thi‘ desiiimtioii of Miss Muui- 
niia Smith’s nosegay, w as from ono of 
Frank's Ltueoslorshirecorrespondonl^ : 
and \vu.s to the effect, that Alice lia l 
gone into a situation in the little vil- 
lage of Wibbelton, w hen* slic had bec'U 
.*iecHrcly hidden from nil her lover's 
pursuits for half a year. AVibbelton, 
he found, lifteen miles troni Hand- 
vale, on the Hirniiugli.iiii road, and 
men*ily away he trotted as fast as the 
two posters ( ouhl go. 

The news, the air, the motimi. that 
had such an exhiliruting elftct on 
Frank EdwunN, seemed to be equally 
eflicaeious in the case ofni} old iViimd 
Smitl). He felt so well on iH'in^ told 
of hi.s host s ilepurtiip*, tliat he wa.s 
able to move at once; and, without 
waiting for con.siiltaiioii with the (hec- 
tor, or even f(»r his carriage, he accom- 
panie<i his daughter and the indelati- 
gable Percy ^larvale across the fuld.-j 
to Howkey ou bK)t. 

^feau while the hoi>eful lover drew 
near the iiamlet of Wibbelton. lie 
drove to the inn as the likeliest pla«'e 
where ho could got inibnnatiou, and 
entered the common jtariouF, a neat 
little Ubitewaslicd room, w’lth clean 
saiiilcd floor, that lo(»keil out upon the 
village green. At a little table by the 
window aat a gentleman reading the 
new'apa))ei', and occaaiuually relieving 
the dryness of the pcorliamcutury de- 
bates by a sip at a little tankard of 
beer. He was a neatly dreasod old 
man, with his thin long hair tied be- 
hind in a cue, a bright blue coat but- 
toned close on to the throat, stocking- 
thread pantaloouB, and high liessbn 
boots. His upright carriage and pro- 
jeetbg chest rjobted him out at once 
as a military man ; and the bow he 
had made, on Frank pntaripg tho 
room, showed at once he was a man 
of the old scliool— very formal and 
ceremonbua— but was bdbatlve of 
good^natnre at ike same time. 
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A straager in Wibbelton?'* ho 
said, laying down the pai)cr. “ Ha ! I 
thought flo — never remarked you be- 
fore, though 1 keep my eye on any 
new face tnat appears in our parUh.” 

“ There arc not many strangers, I 
presume, ^ ho dud their way to this 
out-of-the-way village, ’’replied Frank. 

“ I bog your pardon, iny young 
friend. Many do. It is just the place 
for strangers to come to. A more coni- 
))leto retirement is not to be found in 
England.’* 

“ Iliit ever}’ one is not enamoured 
of retirement,” answered Frank. 

“ Then tlipy have iir*ver hecn in 
active life. As for my step-son and 
me, wlio have iKMin pushed aKnit tlic 
world all our days, we lind no place 
like Wiblndton.” 

*• A soldier, I prcfinme ? ” enquired 
Frank. 

'riic old miliUnre bowed. ** A sol- 
dier, sir, not quite unknown to fame. 
If 1 may be allowed to &ay .so. ^ly 
step-.«ion also.” 

*• And both reside hen* V*‘ 

‘‘ My .'»tep-son*s house i.s the largo 
while 'manorial mansion yon .see on 
the other side of the green. It is the 
noblest bouse in the county. Ah I 
there is nothing cqu.ol to the tine re- 
sidencx\s*of our venerable agricultural 
nobility. My step-son is chh*f of the 
family ; and. tiiongh I had the misfor- 
tune U) K»se his mother in a very few 
Veal’S after our marriage, I always 
look u))oii him a.s a sf)n. lie looks on 
me ns a father. Wc fight our battles 
over agaiu, and only feel tlu? want of 
a little addition to our pleasiiij^ intel- 
ligent society.” 

Frank looked towards the mansion 
dos(Tibed as one of the noblest in 
England, and saw a tolerably sized 
M|nare house, with a range of white 
palings before the door, and a vine 
trailing over the front, but with no 
appearance of grandeur more than the 
vojy' ordlnaiy houses by its sidp. 

** It would pcriiaps destroy the 
charm of the retirement you spoke of, 
If too many were admitted to share 
it,” said Iwk. Has ypnr step-son 

** Four IblooiniDg girls, and an equal 
number of ^ys, not quite 0I4 enough 
yet to be treated as companions.” 

** 8p at aehoql?” 

Qb, Qoi Uy Btqhaon hates pubUc 


education. He brings them up be- 
neath his own roof.” 

“ With tlio help of a tutor, I .sup- 
pose?” 

“ No, sir--no. A tutor is too harsh. 
A goveniess does it all.*’ 

‘‘ Ah ! ” said Frank. 

“ You start, my friend, as if you 
thought it impossible; but ’tis the 
case I assure yon— quite a young wo- 
man, too — and yet w'hat order she 
keeps them in. If I had had an ad- 
jutant-general, w hen I had my com- 
mand, w ith half such zeal ! We mili- 
tary men are judges of discipline, w'hc- 
Iher it is in the school-room or the* 
field. So is my step-son.” 

Fray, what age is the young per- 
.‘4011 you speak so highly of ?” 

“ I should say not more than eigh- 
teen— so gentle, loo, with it all.*’ 

** Have 3 "on had the benefit of her 
seiTiee.i^ long ? *’ 

About half a year ; yes, T think 
she ha.s introduced her system about 
lialf a year. We arc quite a family 
party here. You see the hou.so next 
U> my step-son’s ? — the large mansion 
in the Tudor style of architecture? 
Tliat belongs to my other step-sou ; a 
maii*of the purest philanthropy, who, 
merely to benefit the poor of his own 
village and the surrounding countr}', 
prac tises as tlie medical man. Next 
to him, again, in the turreted building 
with the Ciothic ])ortic,o, is his younger 
brother, who, from equally philanthro- 
pic jjriuciples, and to prevent litiga- 
tion among our neighbours, acts here 
as an attorney. You see the brass 
plab^ oil the ofiice door? We are 
quite a family paity, you see.” 

“ I cougiatulate you on your neigh- 
bourhood,” said Frank. ‘‘ But the 
next house to the youngest of your 
'step-sons — the lath and plaster cot- 
tage with the broken oascmeiits, and 
nutiiedroof?” 

** Ah 1 that is to be let. It belongs 
to The Chubb.” 

To The CUobb I Who is The 

Ohohhr 

** My atep-son, air. He ia head of 
the gi*^ mmily of the Chobba, and 
follows the example of The O^Coqpr 
Sop, The Chisholm, pud otherippre- 
aentatiyes the qlq b]pod, by 
the ^^ctiop 1 the^ bef^i^e b|a piupe. 
Shgipd you like tp look at the caitaae 
omeitj 
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The one with tlio broken win- 
dows?” enquired Frank; “is it 
empty?” 

“ Yes ; the Marquis di Carralra 
left it last week. If you w’ould like a 
lodging in it for a few weeks, The 
Chobb will be happy to put in a 
little furniture. You would join our 
circle ” 

“ And take lessons in discipline 
from The Chobb’s governess?” 

“ Of course ; you would imme- 
diately become one of the family. We 
are ail united in the village ; no se- 
crets, no privacy.” 

'■' Then I take the house, sir,” said 
Frank. “ May I ask who it is I have 
the honour of talking to?” 

“ My name is General Ilosham — 
j'ou've heard of my being commander- 
in-chief in Mexico ; my step-son. Colo- 
nel Chobb, fought for the glorious 
Isabella of Spain. Will you go and 
look at the villa, sir V ” 

“ I shall take it,*’ said Frank, “ at 
all events. A'eiy little accommodation 
will be enough for me.” 

“ And you will take possession ? *’ 

“ Immediately ; I consider myself 
Colonel Chobb’s tenant from J this 
hour.” 

“ You do ? " .said the general, taking 
him by the hand. “You put me in 
mind of iny jioor aide-de-camp, Saint 
Kosalio; he ^vas a perfect gentleman. 
I am proud to make your acquaintance, 
sir I wUl be back in a few minutes.” 

And SO saying, the general wnade a 
military 8a]am,'and walked in a state- 
ly manner out of tlie room. 

“ By this mameinTe I have at all 
events secured admission to The 
Chobb's house ; and if this govcme.ss 
is indeed poor Alice^bnt no — how 
could I think she w'ould be connected 
in any way with such strange pctoplo" 
as these? At alt events, she is in the 
village, and by staying in it for a few 
days 1 am certain to find her out.” In 
the midst of these and similar re- 
ftectioQS, the general returned, and 
brought with oim no less an indi- 
Vidu^ titan The Chobb in person. He 
was a little man, very dark in the 
cera]dexion, and vciy fat, with the 
coarse look that a habit of low dissi- 
p^n is sare4o leave upon the best 
featuTM. Small impudent ^espeq^ 
Bharply over the puffed out chera^b 
^nd gave a locdt of bhllyiiig 


and canning to his countenance, w^hich 
told a very intelligible tale of beer and 
tobacco. Ho held out his hand in the 
most open, unaffected manner, and 
echoed all his stop-sire's speeches on 
the subject of the ornamental villa, 
and his pride and happiness m finding 
so desirable a neighliour. 

“ Katbcr worwi quarters than if 
you came into the gr(*at house, as ray 
poor mansion is called, but a mighty 
deal more cmnfortablo than many I’ve 
had to put up with. I remember 
bivouacking in a w^ct cave on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay. I was 
in command that day of "the army 
of observation. Carlos was on the 
heights of St S(*bastiaii, and 1 was 
tired of rceomioitriug : I bivonneked, 
I tell you, ill a cave — no blankets, no 
conn tfTpane, and covered with w ounds. 
In the middle of the night 1 heard a 
noise ; looked up ; it w’os pitch dark. 
1 cocked my pistol, and fired into the 
comer where the noise w*a8 made, 
and went to sleej) again! In the 
morning my auli*s-de-cump came in, 
and on groping iu the cave, w hat do 
you think w'c fcuind? — but you will 
never guess it : a boa -constrictor— au 
iinmeii.se animal— thicker than step- 
fatherV IwkIv. J had shot him right 
through the eye, for I never mUsed a 
mark in my life.” 

“ 1 thought you said it w'as pitch 
dark?” said Frank. 

“ Oh, no ! you inisimderstood me. 
I did not .‘iay it was dark, father?” 

“ Certainly not. Yon distinctly 
said it was light enough to sec the 
animal. 1 have heaixl you tell tho 
stoiy* a dozen times. It" was as light 
as day.” 

Frank looked at the old gentleman 
with snrprise, but said nothing ; and 
they proceeded as before. 

“ 1 on will have no boa-conatrictora 
to contend with,” said Hie Chobb. 

“ One of the bed-rooms is i^endidly 
furnished already. There is the tent- 
bed in it which the general took firom 
Tippoo Saib in Mexico; and as to 
your dining-room and kltdien, why, 
von can dine with me.” And licre ho 
held out Ilia hand, and shook Frank's 
again. You wiU not hive far to 
come, and there will always be a knlfh 
and fork.” 

» ** He lacertididy the most generous 
f^ow in whij^iM tbg 
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general to Frank ; a ])eifect gentle- 
man, and open aa the day/* 

“ We shall get on very well, lhave 
no doubt,” pursued the colonel, who 
protended not to have heard the gene- 
raVs remark ; but here comes the 
landlord with dinner. 1 ordered it as 
1 came up stairs ; and, by w’ay of con- 
fiolidating our iriendship, 1 hope you 
will take it here to-day, instead of in 
the great house.” 

Along with dinner came m the tw'O 
brothers of The Chobb, and were in- 
troduced in due form. 'J’he ithilan- 
thn»pLst who practised as attorney, 
brouglit >^ith him an agreement for 
tli(* house ; and the general explaining 
to Frank that these business details 
were inepidy for forni*s sake, and that 
he had told his step-son that the terniH 
they bad tixed ou for the cottage w ere 
f»»r4ialf a year at a rent of twenty 
pounds, Frank signed the paper, and 
they all sat down to dinner. The 
Chobb presided, and the general acted 
as vice. 

“ This is a might^Mleal better than 
the budalo soup we had at J'ondi- 
clierry, when we were lK»siogod by 
Santa Anna and the jiloutc Videaus,” 
said the general. 

‘* Ur the tiger broth we had at 
C*adiz, when Ave were defending the 
tow n against lion Tetlro,” said I’he 
Chobb. “ I used to shoot the tigers 
myself, which was capital amuse- 
ment.” 

“ AtCadie, did you say ? ” ciiqubed 
Frank. 

Tlie Chobb nodded, and said — 
“ You’ll think it odd, iierkaps; but I 
give yon luy honour 1 never saw* so 
many tigers in my life as daring the 
%’hole of that bombardment. 1 ought 
to remember it well, for 1 was in com- 
mand of the batteries^three of tw'elve 
twenty-fours, and one of six thirty- 
twos.” . 

But ii^rs are not found in Spaip.” 
observed Frank. 

** I beg your pardon,” said Tlie 
Chobb; 1 did not say tigers. Did 
1 say tigers, General Uosham?” 

^ Certainty not ; you said merino 
sheep. I remarked it particularly.” 

^ did ir siitd the philanthropic 
attorney, 

“ I will trouble yon, sir,” said The 
Chobb, twisting his mustaches, ** to 
be ft Httte more parUcular in yonr re- 


collection of what I said. How could 
any person think I could talk such non- 
sense as to mention tigers in Spain ? ” 

“There are tigers in Mexico, 
though,” observed the general, “ and 
we must excuse our young friend if 
he confused between the two places. 
1 was generalissimo, and remember 
the whole thing perfectly ; and very 
bad broth they made. The Chobb,” 
he added in a low tone to Fragk, ** is 
very touchy if any one interrupts him 
in his anecdotes, lie has seen an im- 
mense deal of senice though he is 
so young, and is very instructive and 
entei-taining.” 

Frank held hi** tongne, and listened 
the whole evening to the Mexican and 
Spanish recollections of the two war- 
riors. Ills object was too nearly 
gained to throw it away by a quarrel 
w ith his new friends ; 'and he played 
curds w ith them till a late hour, and 
lust, at the cud of the evening, sixteen 
j>oints. 

“ IVe played guinea jK)ints,” said 
The C‘hobb, rising to go away, he 
having always paid his losses in shil- 
lings, and 1 will thank you for six- 
teen." 

“ IVe w'cre playing shilling points, 
you will remember,” said Frank. 

“ General Ilosham, ” said TheC hobb, 
“ I merely appeal to you. T^liat points 
were we playing?” 

** Does the other party refer it to 
me ? ” siiid the general, blandly smN 
ling ; *wyou may both depend ou my 
uiibiiiss(»d decision.” 

“ C‘ertaiuh\sir," saidFrauk; “there 
can't l>e a doubt upon the point.” 

“ You w ere certainly playing guinea 
points,” said the general, “ as 1 am a 
gentleman and a man of honour ; but 
I think 1 know* the origin of your 
mistake. Y'ou saw that 1 and my 
step-son Geoige were ^ying shilling 
points ; though I did most distinctly 
sec you receive at the rate of guinea 
points from my friend and step-son, 
Colonel Chobb.” 

Frank paid the money, and would 
havo given ten times the amount, 
rather than forego the chance oi see- 
ing Alice. 

“ And now good-ni^^t, my exed- 
lent friend and tenant,” said the 
colonel ; “ and, by the by, will you 
allow me to borrow the W-|»oiuid 
note of yon Isaw you take frw your 
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? 1 wish to settle with the 

landlord as I fno down stairs— I hate 
running up a bill at an inn ; and bc> 
sides, wo can consider it a iirst instal- 
ment of joiir rent.” 

Frank gave him the ten-ponnd 
note; and the colonel, whose atten- 
tions to wine and brandy-and-water 
had been uiireinittod, stuffed it into 


his waisteoat pock^ and staggered 
out of tlie room. The general took 
leave with the most stately courtesy, 
and soon tbllowed. 

“ Now, then," said Frank, ** one 
day will decide my fate. Time, money, 
and temper will not have been wasted, 
if I get only half an hour's talk with 
Alice Elstree." 


ClIirTER V. 


Mr Percy Marvale, in the mean 
time, had not boon idle at Howkey. 
He had established himself in t&e 
house, in spite of nil the sour looks 
and short answers Mr Smith could 
bestow on him. All his attempts at 
a lodgment were aided by the invita- 
tions of Sjibylla, whether conveyed in 
words or in niitranslatable smiles and 
glances. An instaiitaiieou.** friendshlii 
was osrtablished between him and the 
yoiin"f*r branches ; and from some of 
the cliildi'en, who came down to se*' 
their papa, and congratulate him on 
his return, he picked out aj^eat mass 
of infomiatlon al)out the affairs of the 
nursery and scliool-room. Tlicnt cer- 
tainly was a governess— young. ]»i*et- 
ty, and very shy — exactly' siicli as he 
supposed Miss Elstr<*c wouhl b<* ; and 
his hopes were further raised by learn- 
ing that her name was Alice. His 
next object was to see her — ^to speak 
to her, if possible — and satisfy him- 
self of her Identity ; for, as the infor- 
mation contained in Frank'.s letter did 
hot emanate from himself, and he had 
not even been admitted by hi.s* prin- 
cipal to a knowledge of its contents, 
he was not inclin^ to Indieve that 
the discovery could be made withont 
him. 

By dint of romainjng at Howkey 
tin it was tmposeible fot Old Smith io 
avoid asking the friend of Iris pre- 
server to stay all night, he managed 
to make good his qnarters on the 
ground nf his operations, and resolTcd 
to commetif e proceedings as early as 
possible in the morning. Sibylla lav 
kwake half the night, revotviog ml 
the strange speeches he had made 
hi^w-ius allhii&ns to the hidden troa- 
^ in the honse— the lost siar--41i6 
^gnito goddess— and tracing in kfi 
his fthe eapresskMis huh pSEnmnAUtt 
Met 6f his imaiety to mm- hlmMif 


master of a perfect i>aragon of beauty 
and romance, she could not .ivoid 
coming to the coiiclasion, that these 
were Jill metaphorical declarations of 
attachment to herself. And, on the 
following day, her manner had de- 
rived fto mhcli emprtitsemt^nt from 
thesis cogitations, that all the efforts 
of Monimia tm the imperturbable 
Frank were ca.^t into llie shade by 
the extraordinary evolutions of the 
sentimental Sibylla. 

“ Oadh ! " said Mr Percy Marvale 
to himself, “ this beats the Surrey all 
td sticks. He must lie shockingly 
rich " — he thought, hxiking round the 
splendidly ftiniishcd drawing-room ; 

ril see if I can’t do a little biHineas 
on mv own account, as well as Mr 
Edwards’s.’’ 

“ You’ve heard what I have lieen 
asking you, madam, about an undis- 
corewl jewel in this etegfint aliode ? 
l*ity it should be left to the dimness 
of the rural .shades 1" 

*• .tVJas ! ” said Sibylla, casting down 
her eyes in modest embarras.sment, 
it is little fitted to meet tlie oye^of 
the world." 

It needs a fresh setting, that's^ 
all ; and they say there’s an exquisite 
silversmith on the Scottiah border. 
Tlie railway brings him within twenty 
hours.” 

A few argnmenta pro and con— a 
fe# blushes— >a fisw quotations from 
the love scenes of the Smtey, and it 
was finally arranged. At three, they 
were to meet at the foot of the lane, 
where a chaise was to be in waitings 
and Frank Edwards was left by m 
faithless aat^ststtt to look AUee 
Elstree Ibr hhhself. 

The ^age of '^bhleton hod hot 
slept iH ni^t ftf fhfemg oif the hew 
Itthabftant of the oM; iM 
the immA hf 
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liad not been backward in sitting the 
liraiscs of his generosity and riches. 

“ Tliem Cliobbs lias cotch another 

Higcon,” said the hostler to the lioots ; 

“ and a rare good thing they makes 
of that ’ere old house. 'I’lie last tenant 
jmid Vin two year.s‘« mit in forfeit ; 
niiil this 'ini will do the same.'* 

“ They are the bully ingest, mean* 
esiest, Ij^ingest fellies as ever 1 heard 
of,” re]>lie(! the boots. “ Tom Cliobbs, 
ilie eldest mie, <iwes me no end of 
inoijev ; but there niiit no use asking 
it, for the whole kit on them — the 
lawyer, the doctor, and tlio old e<»i'- 
]ior.i!. IfH stei»fall»er — would all swear 
they had -eeii him pay it.’’ 

'riiey'II be found out some day, 
and the \iliiige cleared of lliem,*' re- 
plied the ho.-tler: and if they're in 
want of ro[M*. I'll iu»l grudge ere a 
halter in the 'ituble." 

“ Hill there lie gee'i. poor yomig 
gentleman I — they'll not leave him a 
firden <*f money if they get him into 
their clnteln*-*.'’ 

'fills [litying observation was made 
as Frank i'dwards iT<*S'<ed in er from 
the hotel, and kruM ked at tin* door of 
the great house, to pay hi« re<i)eets to 
The Chobb. Hefori* lie left the hotel, 
the htudlonl, with many apologies, 
had presimtial his bill for the dinner 
of the day before, which the military 
geiitlemiui liad f<»rgot(eii tculischarge. 
'I'lie iloor was opened, ami ho was 
^'hown into a parlour on the ground 
th>or. and fold to sit down till Im 
arrival was aunouneed. 


Appearances are against it^** 
chimed in the lawyer. 

** What is It all abont, gentlemen?*' 
enquired Frank Edward, biting his 
lip. 

Aii about this, sir,'* replied The 
Chobb. 1 am A gentleman, and 1 
was in hopes any tenant of mine would 
be a gentleman also ; bat when you 
descend to such conduct as, in pre- 
sence of these parties, you did last 
iiiglit— there is no excuse for it— even 
the state of intoxication yon were in 
is no excuse — no excuse for it at all.*' 
Xo excuse for it at all !” repeat- 
ed the general, looking stately and 
.solcimi, as Ijcfore. 

“ Perhaps the geiitJeinan did it for 
a j(»Ke, and nil I make it good,*' sug- 
gested the benevolent lawyer. 

•* (Ml, that’s a difTercut matter!" 
said Tho Chobb, slightly relaxing; 
“ and if the geiitlemau w ithdraws it, 
and replaces the .sum correctly, I am 
the la^t man in the world to find fault 
w ith a harmless pleasantly-.'* 

“ As 1 don’t know what join 

mean," h'^ank began 

“ Oh, let me expluin it !" interposed 
the igem'ral. ‘‘You oifered last night 
to pay my step-son. Colonel Chobb, 
a mouth’s rent of your cothtge omh 
in udvanee. lie a^ed to accept it, 
and the ten-pound note with w'hlch 
yon discharged the amount turns ont 
to be a tiasli note on tbc Bank of Fa- 
'ibioii. These are the simple facts. 
I regret to state that appearances are 
against you.” 


kfiiistcrV just a-coming, sir," 
said tlie .slipshod maid, again put- 
ting her head into the parlour w hero 
Frank was sitting ; and in a few mi- 
nutes The Chobb, the general, the 
lawyer, and the medical man, walked 
into the room. 

“ 1 must say, sir,*’ said TIjc Chobb, 
touching his hat slightly, which he 
kept on wliUe he spoke, ** (hat this Is 
rather extraordinary conduct, and 
needs explanjation." 

“What do yon allnde to, sir? 
Yon asked mtTto call) and I now wait 



•• We do not know you, you will 
observe,” said the lawyer. “And my 
brother, Colonel Chubb, Is always a 
great deal too carel^ks in money mat- 
ters. He should not have let you the 
cottimo without a reference." 

“ You also raised SssUght suapidon 
by your attempt at a wrangle on fliu 
guinea stakes," added the medloal 
man. - 

“ I am bound to say," obs8rv«dUie ^ 
general, “ that it Would hate On awk- 
ward appearance In a dmii ef w 
tice." 

«But"-^* 

“ Oh, you need not deny it !'* nuU * 
The Chobb. “I*lutfO 
stories. X oln k W«« H 

a joke or not? Wdi yod aid I 
^bod ten-pound note df net?” 

“ Where is 
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^vemesg. I have lodged it with her 
ror security, aitd to gain her evidence 
if, mnfortunately, the business goes 
further.” 

Gentlemen,” said Frank, “ be- 
fore I answer you, I must insist on 
seeing the lady, and the note exactly 
in the state it now' is." 

* ‘ Certainly ! noth ing can be fairer, " 
said the general. “ 1 will conduct 
you to the scliool-room at once.” 

“ 1 should like, if you please, to be 
paid for tliese documents fiist,” said 
the lawyer. “ The agreement stamp 
is very high.”- 

“ And, as short accounts make long 
friendships,” Stuid the medical man, 
“ I should like to receive iny fee lor 
attendance.” 

“ What attendance, sir?" ^aid 
Frank, whom even tlio approaching 
interview with Alice could scarcely 
keep cool. 

“ I visited you professionally at the 
inn yesterday, sir, and sat by }our 
side till nearly tw’clve o'clock, lane 
w’ith a medical man is money ; and I 
think iny demand moderate at five 
guineas,” 

“ Ytsff moderate, indeed !” /?aid 
The Chobb. Sir Henry Halford 
w'ould have charged you five times 
the sum for lialf the time.” 

“ I3tit I never called tliis skilful 
physician in,’’ said Frank, amazed iu 
spite of himself. 

“ you ? But liere comes Ge- 

neral ftoabam. General Hosliam, did 
this gentleman call me in profession- 
ally yesterday V ” 

‘‘ Most assuredly he did,” replied 
the general. “ I Lave a perfect re- 
collection of the &ct ; but perhaps he 
may confuse it with something else. 

, 1 thought 1 heard the name of Sir 
JIcnry Halford. He did not call him 
In. It* I might advise, as an older man 
tjian any of you, and a mutual friend 

ho>B parties, I would suggest that 
Ihis gentleman )iad better at once pay 
-lUy itqp^^on, George — Dr Chobb-— 
j^ve pojinds-^pounds ihstead of guineas 
,-i-»%comproiaise. is always best be- 
tween friends.'' t*ay him the money, 
my good sir, and come up with me to 
the school-room.”, 

Afive-pognd note instantly covered 
the doctora face with smiles, and two 
tens had •the same effect upon the 
lawycri^. •- 

' JNoWv.sh;,*’ he said, “ I go with 


ou;” and, preceded by the gcn**ral, 

e went up a iiarroAv flight of -ti»irs. 

“ The French and Italian h ^^.sous 
are over,” said the general, ‘‘and tin* 
music is not yet begun.” lie opiiucd 
a door, and, at the farther end of the 
room, a young woman, with extra- 
ordinary breadth of back, was l)iisy 
over a large washing-tub, iu I lie act 
of w'ringing a child’s shirt. ^l-'i\ e or 
six dirty children were sew ing and 
knitting in difl’erent parts of the room, 
and Frank looked romul, eiuiuii’ingly, 
to discover Alice Elstrce. 

“ I’liis is the young lady tliat keeps 
the note,” said the general. 
MkScreigh, yon have the exideme?” 

“Tied a toot !” said llie ladx lliiib 
apixealed to iu abroad Highland ac- 
cent, tnridng round from ln‘r labour-!, 
and tlisi)Ia>iug a (‘oimteuaiice as 
strongly redolent of Aberdeenshire as 
her longue. 

But Frank w ould xvait for no fur- 
ther parley, lie passed rapidly dow n 
stairs, hut was waylaid at tlie foot of 
them by The Chobb in jierson. Fraidv 
W'astMidow’edw'itli prodigious streiigtli 
and favoured the bead of tlie distin- 
guished family with a dig in the ribs, 
that l(d‘t liiin in the condilion of an 
exhausted air receiver. 

“ ''I’hat’s enough— assault and bat- 
tery,” said the pliilaiithrojdst; “swin- 
ging damages at the n(>vt assizes, and 
a comfortable bill of co«ts.” 

Biif Frank, regardh'^s of Chobbs 
ami assizes, ])ur>ued bis way. He 
kicked the crazy door oijCu, and was 
njoiced to find himself in the open 
air. His progress through the village 
had not l»een unobserved b3'^ other 
eyes besides those of Hie liosller and 
boots of the Bose and Crown. There 
'wa.'- a low thatched cottage on the 
opposite side of the road from the 
residence of The Chobb ; clusters of 
w hite roses clambered in all directions 
over the wall, and the little lawn in 
front was tastefully laid out, and the 
turf and shrubs kept in peifect order. 
Along the gravel walks of this littlo 
law'n, w^alkod slowly, as if in infmn 
healtl), a middle-aged lady, Icaniug 
for support on the arm of a tall and 
graceful girl ; and ever and anon she 
turagd on her companion’s suffering 
face a look of such love and sweet- 
ness — it wras sure to create a smile 
even on iJie wan Ups of the invalid. 
That giiTs eyes bad rested on Frank 
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Edwards as he passed — a red flush 
had crossed her brow — a whiteness, 
as ofacath, had coruo upon her cheek — 
and, Jeading the elder lady with tot- 
terin'; stops to the garden bower, she 
had sat down beside her, and covered 
her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

At the moment Fj'auk Edwards 
emerged into the road, he was nearly 
jamvied against the railings in front 
•.r ti'O thatched cottage, by the rapid 
of a po.st-chai.se. "While 
loidud in at the window, the \\heei 
clipp.*d into a rut, the axle instanta- 
iiooiHly ])n»k(*, .'iiid the liody of the 
carriage bumped upon the gi*oiind. 
In an i errant lie had secured the 
ill" Chobb fimily, rushing 
OTH. 'idv.iii'-ed to the door of the ve- 
hicle. Willi some dilliculty the pas- 
soiigej*s were extracted, and consisted 
of a tall dark-i‘omi)loxioncd gentle- 
man, with mn.>taclies, looking as 
sliet’idsh and uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. 

“ What ! iMarvale ! ” exclaimed 
Frank, “ What has brought you 
hereV and ^^llo is the lady beside 
you ? " 

Hush, mv dear sir, she’.s in a 
faint.’' 

Why, William,” cried the jihilan- 
tlijopie iirtoruey, “do you pretend 
!:■ loKaowu^V" 

v‘. ' hou fl’ye do, Georpe — ha ’n’t 
' ‘ ‘ ■ '■ ug time," said Pony 

bMiliing eoniempiuously at 

:f'e !jv. 

“ You look very grand with the.'se 
mustaches,” continued George ; 
“ 3 'oiir own father would sciU’cely 
know you.” 

“ Is the old snob alive, then ? ” 
enquired the dutiful sou. 

“ To be sure, and hero he’s coming. 
General Hosham, here’s Bill come 
back again.” 

“ lias he brought back the watch 
and spoons ? ” enquired the affec- 
tionate father ; “ if not, I’U have him 
np for the theft.” 

The fainting lady had been carried 
in the mean time by the villagers into 
the thatched cottage, and into it 
Frank also proceeded to watch over 
her recovery. Two ladies were bend- 
ing over her ; and, on Frank’s* ap- 


proach, the elder one looked up. The 
younger one also saw him. There 
was nothing more needed than that 
look. Frank took a hand of each. 
There was an end of his uncertainties. 
It was Alice Elstrce and her mother. 

W^liile the recognitions were going 
on outside, and Sibylla w'as slowly 
recovering, a phaeton had driven ra- 
pidly up, and Old Smith and bis son 
had jumped out, and laid violent 
hands on Percy Marvale’s collar. 

“ You villain, you ruflSan, you 
swindler !” began my old friend out 
of breath. 

“Actionable!” observed the phi- 
lanthropic attorney. “ Pll take dow'u 
his w'ords.” 

“ Where is my daughter, sir ? ” 

“ I don't know. 1 — that is — ^roy 
friend Edwards ” 

“ What has he to do with it, sir?” 

“ 1 should say, sir,” said General 
llosham, advancing in a most polite 
manner, and lifting his hat — “ that it 
is probable tlic person alluded to by 
my son is guilty of the crime, what- 
ever it is you now charge my boy 
with. Tlic person has gone into that 
cottage, and you can arrest him on 
tlie 

“ Oho I” said Mr Smith, “ I think 
I recollect your faces, my fine fel- 
lows. Haven’t w e met at the quarter 
^ ? Was not tliere some rumour 
a! ..ui your extorting money from a 
i' a;;.H a year or two ago, by threats 
01 acciv'ijig him of passing a forged 
note'?*- 

The general made a stately bow, 
and The Chobb himself, wdio had join- 
ed the crowd, felt crestfallen, and 
Umped back again iuto the house. 

In the cottage all things proceeded 
favourably. Frank Edwards, with an 
adroitness that would have done hon- 
our to the hero of one of J^crcy Mar^-ale’^ 
melodramas, assured the an^ father 
that Sibylla bad come, at his spe^al 
request, to act as companion 
bride, and consult as to the prepar 
rations for the approaching wedding. 
And on that same evening Sibylla mid^ 
Frank accompanied Mrs Elstrce '^dl 
her daughter to my house, where it 
w as arranged they were to reflim for 
three weeks or a month, till the cere- 
mony took place. 
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acres of land gained for agi’icultnral 
purposes. This irrigation would ex- 
tend itself to the S(*rapeion — a distance 
of about fortj’^-five miles from liuhas- 
tes, and about forty from the Kcd 
Sea. 

I-iOt iia now observe the chronology 
of the events wo have already noticed. 
Without pretending to offer any opi- 
nion on the (lisi»nte(l (piestions of 
Bg^-ptian chronology, we shall adopt 
the dates given by Dr >i'olaii in his 
rienn>ir on the use of the ancient 
e^Tles in settling the ditferonccs of 
chronologists, published in tlie Trans- 
actions of the Koyal Society of Lite- 
rature.* It must be observed, that 
the 4J10 years of the sojourning of the 
children' of Israel in Kgypt is to be 
computed from the call of Abraham, 
and not from the going down of 
Israel, as is explained by St Paul in 
the Epistle to the (jralatiaus, chap. iii. 
V. 17.t 

The administration of Joseph occurred 
during the reign of the last king of 
the race of the Hyksos, n.r. 1087 
The reign of ^leidifes, or 
Moeris, . , ... 1538 

The exodus occurred in • 

the year . . ... 1402 

The Egyptians enjoyed a long pe- 
riod of pro.<perity after they had 
driven out the Israelites. Their na- 
tional hibtorj', during a period of four 
hundred years, is recorded on their 
monuments ; and, though not very 
intelligible in its details, it affords 
in-ctragable proof that their country 
was always iu a flourishing c<ondition, 
and possessed a considerable com- 
merce with other nations. The 
Egyptians, however, had as great au 
aversion to foreign traders^ as to 
shepherds; and it was long before 
they undertook any work for imjirov- 
ing their commercial communications. 
At length, however, the canal, which 
had been carried as far as the longi- 
tudmal valley between the Red {£a 


yUe and the lied Sea, [Aug. 

and the Mediterraneaib began to 
excite their attention as affording a 
cheap means of transport for that por- 
tion of the produce of the countiy 
which was purchased by the inhabi- 
tants of Arabia and of the shores of 
the Kcd Sea. M'e have the testimony 
of Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny, that 
the project of foming a canal to unite 
the IS'ilc with the Red Sea was enter- 
tained by Sesostris.t Aiistotle says, 
that Egypt, the most ancient scat ol* 
mankind, was formed by the riverNilc, 
as appears from the examination of the 
country bordering on the Red Sea. One 
of the ancient kings attempted to fonu 
a navigable communication iMJtweeii 
the river and the sea ; but Sesostris, 
finding that the waters of the Red 
Si*a were higher than those of the 
Nile, Ijoth he and Darius, after him, 
dt^sisted from the attempt, lest tJic 
lower part of the Delta should be 
inundated with salt water.” It is 
exlremt‘ly diftieult to ascertain what 
king is meant by St^sostris, since that 
name seems to have been given by 
tliC Greeks to more than one of the 
distinguished inonarchs of the coun- 
try. Aristotle, however, clearly refers 
in his account to the king he calls 
Sesostris, and to an earlier inouarch. 
The one may have been Setliosis, who 
reigned about n.c. 1 29 1 , and the other, 
Sesouehis of Riibastcs, the Shishac of 
Scripture, iu the year b.c. 970. These 
sovereigns may have converted the 
canal of irrigation into a regular com- 
mercial route ; and the last may have 
commenced the greater w'ork of con- 
necting it with the bitter lakes. The 
fear of inundating the Delta with salt 
water, by catting through the north- 
ern shore of the Red Sea, and allow- 
ing a communicatioi^itli the bitter 
lakes to remain alw ays 0 ]kCD, has been 
showm by the French engineers, whose 
report is printed iu the great work on 
Egypt, to bo no idle fear.§ 

Several circumstances combine to 
show that tlie completion of the canal. 


* Vol. iii. p. 2. 

t Josephus, Antiquil. Jud. ii. 15, 2; Clinton's Fasti Hellonici, i. 297. 

X Arist. Meteorol. i. 14. Strabo, lib. i. c. 2, vol. i. p. 60; lib. xvii. c. 1, vol. iii. 
443 — Ed. Tauch. Plinii Natur. Hist.., lib. vi. 33. 

^ Memoi^e tur la ctyntmunication de la Mer dei Ind^a d la M4diterran(e, par la 
Jtovge et VJtthme de Soaeye, par M. J. M. Le Pira. 
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and the importance of opening a direct 
navigable communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, must have 
occupied more particularly the atten- 
tion of Sesonchis than of the preceding 
kings. He was a native of Bubastes ; 
ami the seat of his power was in the 
Delta, 'file injportaiicc of this na\ i- 
gatioii for enriching his fellow-citi- 
zens, and j)laeing the whole trade of 
the Delta, to the eastward, under his 
control, >vas evident; but the great 
wealth which might be gained from 
sharing in the trade on tlic Red S<‘.a, 
was also forced on his attention, by 
the imnieiisc riches w'hi<*h Solomon 
liad been able to acenmulate on ac- 
riuiring a sliarc in this trade, Mhich 
bad been jwevionsly in tlie liamls of 
the P]i(rnici.ins. Solomon had ex- 
tended the trade ho carried on in the 
Red Sea, by means of the ports on the 
gulf of Elutli, (Ailatb,) far bc\ond its 
former bounds.* Now, a.s the grain 
and provisions, required for supply- 
ing the fleets in the Red S(*a, Jind the 
pTater part of the commercial i>onu- 
lation on it.s coast.s, must have lff(‘U 
drawn from Egy]»t by the port of 
Suez, and as Egypt must Iiave af- 
forded one of the mo.st valuable mar- 
kets for the pVoducc of Arabia and 
India, it is not .surprising that Se.son- 
chis made great endeavours to obtain 
a sliure in a branch of commerce from 
which he had seen Solomon derive 
such wealth. I'rom .sonic reason, he 
abandoned the pn^ject of completing 
the canal to Suez ; but, in order to 
secure a portion of Solomon’s riches, 
he invaded Judea, and ])lundered Jc- 
Tiisalem.t “ So Sliishnk king of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem : and he 
took away the treasure-^ of the house 
of the Lord, and the treasnres of the 
king’s house ; he even took away all : 
and he earned away all the shields of 
gold which Solomon had made.” That 
this Shishak, or Sesonchis of Bubastes, 
w^as the Sesostris alluded to by Aris- 
totle, Strabo, and Pliny, though it 
cannot perhaps be positively proved, 
can nevertheless hardly admit of a 
doubt. 

Thus far w’e have only been able to 
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draw a few inferences relating to the 
canal, from liistorical facts connected 
W'ith the subject ; but from this period 
we become ftimishcd with materials 
for a consecutive history. Herodotus 
is the earliest author wdio affords di- 
rect testimony of the comjiletion of 
the canal, and its employment for 
carrying on a navigable communica- 
tion between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
His description requires to be cited in 
his own w'ords, in order to testify the 
.sagacity of his enquiries and the ac- 
cura< y of his information. “ Psam- 
inetichus had a son, whose name was 
Ncko.s. This jirinco first commenced 
th.at canal leading to the Red Sea, 
whirh ]>arius, king of Persia, after- 
Avards continued. The length of the 
oanal i.s equal to a four d.ays’ voyage, 
and it Is wide enough to" admit two 
triremes abreii'^t. U'lie water enters 
it from the Nile, a little above the 
cin' of Bul)astes. It terminated 
in the Red Sea, not Air-from Patu- 
mos, an Arabian town. In the pro- 
secution of this work, under Nckos, 
no less than 120,000 Kg}'])tians pe- 
rished. He at length demisted from 
hi.s undei-taking, b(‘ing admonisliod by 
an oracle, tliat all his labour would 
turn to the advantage of a barbarian.” 
As soon as Neko.s discontinued his 
labours with respect to the canal, 
he turned all his thoughts to militaiy' 
enterprise, lie built vessels of war, 
both on the Mediterranean and in 
that part of the Arabian gulf which 
is near the Red Sea."t 
This statement of Herodotus is con- 
firmed by Diodorus Siculus, another 
(ireek historian, w'ho had visited 
EgjTt, and, like Herodotus, paid great 
attention to its Instory and antiqui- 
ties. The words of Iliodoma arc — 
“ A canal has been dug from the Pe- 
liisiac branch of the ](s’ile to the gulf 
of Ai*abia and the Red Sea. It was 
commenced by Nekos, son of Psam- 
metichiis, and afterw'ards continued 
by Darius, king of the Persians, who 
made some progpress with the work, 
but abandoned it wdien he learned 
that, if the istlnnns was dug through, 
all Eg}’pt would be inundated, as the 


* 1 Kings, ix. 26 ; 2 Chronicles, viii. 17. 
t 1 Kings, xiv. 27 ; 2 Clwonicl^, xii. 2. 

\ Ut rod. book u. § 1C8. Beloe’s Translation, vol. i. p. 411, 
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level af the Red Sea is higher than 
that of the soil of EgjTt- At last 
Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) coinplotod 
the midertakiiig ; having adapted an 
ingenious contrivance to tlu^ ingress 
of the canal, wliicli was opened when 
a vessel was about to enter, and 
afterwards dosed. Experience proved 
the utility of this invention. The 
waters which tlow in this canal are 
called the rix er of Ptolemy, the king 
who execnti‘(l this great work. The 
to^ni of Arsiiioe is coiLstructed at its 
month.”* 

It must be recollected that Diodo- 
rus wrote about four hundred years 
after Herodotus ; and his information 
concerning the earlier events, fnnn 
want of precision, appears to be defi- 
cient in acoiiracy. These t^^o pu'-- 
sages make it evident that Xekos had 
eommeiicod some great improvements 
on the cajial of vSesostris : and it ap- 
pears to have been his intention to 
have made use of it in order to secure 
a naval superiority in the Red Sea. 
It is plain, too, from the statement uf 
Herodotus, that Darius had completed 
the canal, in so far as that was po-s- 
sible, without the iiiveiitiou of locks, 
for forming an inunediate commtihi- 
cation with the Red St‘a. And from 
the account of Diodorus, it seems 
that he viewed the canal of Darius, 
which for age-i had served for a com- 
mercial route, a.s incomplete ; because 
the actual junction of the waters of 
the canal and the Red Sea had not 
taken place until Ptolemy Philadel- 
plms, by applying the invention of 
locks, had enabled ve'-^els to (piit the 
canal in order to navigate the .sea. 

Strabo, who was also well acquaint- 
ed with Eg}73t, from p(‘rsonal re.si- 
dcnce, mentions the locks constructed 
by Ptolemy. After saying that even 
Darius had left the junction of the 
caual with the Red Sea incomplete, 
from the danger of inundating the 
country, he adds — “ During the go- 
vernment of the Ptolemies, the isth- 
mus was cut through, and a closed 
])assage (a eurijniH) formed, so that 
a ship, whenever it w^as required, could 


enter the enter sea or pass into the 
canal.” t 

'J'hough the canal constructed by 
Darius had been in general use for 
commercial purposes, and was regard- 
ed by Herodotus, when ho visited 
Eg} 7 )t, ns a work in every way coin- 
jilote, still there can be no doubt that 
its importance would be greatly in- 
creased by the locks connecting it with 
the Red Sea. I'lie augmentation in 
the trade, and the improvement in the 
class of vessels which navigated the 
canal, iiulnced Ptolemy to make the 
changes in the whole coui'se, from 
which it received the name of the 
river of Ptolemy. A very great ad- 
dition was thus made to the prospe- 
rin' of Eg\'])t, JLs the canal would re- 
main iiavig.-ible for four mouths an- 
nually, from the <Mid of August to the 
end of December. During this sejison 
of the year, the people of the Delia 
had little to attend to but the expor- 
tation of tlu'ir surplu.s produce, and 
clearing their granaries for a new har- 
%est, by .selling all that ]>ortion of 
thUr grain >\hich wa.s neither requir- 
ed for seed tior for the mainteuaiice 
ot their families. 

It lias bet'll supposed very gi'iier- 
ally, but on lut adetpiate authority, 
that Ptolemy Philadeljilius construct- 
ed this canal, »\ilh a view of making 
it tlie route of the Indian trade ; but 
this was by no means the c-ase. E\ en 
Robertson, in his historical tlisquisi- 
tioii conceniiug ancient India, falls 
into this ciTor, to which lie adds the 
greater mistake of declaring, “that! he 
work was never finished." t On the 
other hand, he points out with accu- 
racy the real direction which Ptolemy 
gave to the trade with India, by 
Rcrenicc and t 'optos, and the great 
works he constructed for the conve- 
nience of tran.sportiug goods from the 
Kile across the (Ie.sert to the Red Sea; 
and it may be remarked, that the 
Indian trade alw’ays kept this route, 
or one similar, until the discovery of 
that by the Cape of Good Ilopc—the 
great route of the menhants being 
either by Coptos and Berenice, or by 


* Diodorus Siculus, i. 33. Nekos reigned b. c. 610 to 001. See also 2 KingH, 
chap, xxiii. ver. 29. ® 

t “>• P- «4..r-Ed. Taueh. 

4 P . 46, and note xvii. 
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Cuptos and Alyos II(#n)OH, or, at a 
lat»TiH‘ri(K]. hy Iho A'icin Apollliiis to 
IMnlotovji. ]*tol«'iiiy was pi rfi'ctly 
awan* of all tiic diHicultie'S of tin* iia- 
vijratioii of tin* rKU-ilnTii part of tlio 
lli'd Sea, (lurin'' tli*‘ .sununcr unnitli.s, 
a^raiii.st tlic ijorili 'J’ln* 

olycct of the ('anal wa>, tli(‘ export of 
pnMlnc(‘ from tlio Delta, for wliicli 
there 'was a oiujut (lemaiidin the coun- 
tries on tin* nortlnn'ii shores of the, 
Jted Sea. Jiiil there ean ^»(* no doubt 
that shijis' would ofttm sail from Arsi- 
noe lo India, di.-jto-ini' of their K;ryp- 
tian ear'To on tin' way, and returnin'' 
with thrii Indian L'oods to ItenmiiM', 
and >omi*iimes to Ar^inoe. Jaieian, 
indi'ed, menlion^, that “ a \ otin;r man. 
lia\ ill;' s.jilfd uittheXilf to ( Ix^ina, 
and tiinlin;' a sliip read^ to dejiart. lor 
India, wu" iinliieed to embark.*' * 

'I'he fact tiial the ancients foiiinl 
the na\ iiL'.ilioii of the Nile m»»re «om- 
liiodioiis .Old ehea]ti‘r than that id' the 
Jted Sea, e>en lh(iii;.'h it entailed on 
them the Inirdeii of lr:in''por(in;' their 
merchaudi''e from Citpto.^ by eara\an, 
foi six oj '>e\enda\'‘. to llerenici^on* 
Nl vos lionno'H, should not be lo-^t si;;ht 
ol in examiiiiiii: tlie olinci> for ^shieh 
the ancient canal t(» AiNim»c wa'*cou- 
.stnicied. The immense extent (d’ tin' 
Jjidian trade, by Jlerenice and Alyos 
JI<»rmos. ixalte-sted by main ]»a'4.sa''(s 
in the’ (ireek and Ibunan clas.sics.j 
'file opini'tii wlihh proaiU very 
i:enerallv concerning the ^rreat iiife- 
riorit\ of the ancient'^ in naval skill, 
icipiire.s iiisti to be (oidined strictly to 
nautical Ivnowled^^e. and .siiotiid not 
lead iis to undenate their meeliaiiieal 
powers, or llndr means of transport- 
ing obji'cts of as great bulk as oiir- 
selv(‘s by .sea. Tln‘ parade w hich was 
made at i*aris al>ont transporting the 


obelisk from Eg.vp*j erecting it in 
tlie Place de Concorde, caused our 
neighbours to overlook the fact, that 
then* lire several larger obelisks still 
existing at Home, w inch were brought 
from Egypt, and there is one at Coii- 
staiitinoplc. Tlie largest obelisk at 
Jtonu; was brought there from Alex- 
andria in th(j time of Constantins, 
w hen the arts and scienc(*s arc gene- 
rally supposed to have been in a de- 
clining statc.i 

That the Komaiis found little diffi- 
4‘ulty in tran-'porting tluj largest obe- 
lisks and columns by .-^ea, is not w'on- 
derfiil. w hen w e attend to the, great 
'‘i/,(* (d* .'•onn' (d* the, vesstds wliicli w’ore 
(im>.trneted in ancient times. Oiir 
igmir.nice of the manner in wdiich 
b»rtv bunks of oars were dis]>o.sed in 
\e^>(‘ls laigt'r tlian onr three-deckers, 
in .siieh a v\ay as to enable them to 
make long voyages, does not autho- 
rize ii** to iloubr the fact, with such 
]irtMd’s evi'-t. Our ideas of ancient 
iiasies are geiieriilly derived from our 
leeidlectiuij'' of the battle of Salamis, 
a*' described ly Herodotus, and of the 
engagements between the Romans 
and Canliaginiaus, in Polybius. This, 
In* sever, was the infaiievof the naval 
art, though the Romans had made 
givat advances beyond tlie Athenians. 
P(dybius, in noticing the improve- 
ment, (di-sorves that tliey never made 
Use (d* ^ ess«‘l.s like the small triremes 
of the (Iroek states, but constructed 
(ndy (juinquerome.s for war ; and that 
(d‘ tln‘se lln‘y kust seven hundred in the 
first IMinic war. while the Carthagi- 
nians lost five hundred. § 

It may not, however, be superfluous 
to mention the measurement of some 
of the largest ships constructed by the 
ancients. A very large ship was built 


* Alexand«‘r, 44. 

t Compare Strabo, xii. c. r», ^ol. i. p. 187, od. Taiicli. ; xviii. i. vol. iii. p. 461. 
Plinii IlUt. Nat. vi, 23 ; xii. 18. Arriani Perip. maris Erythr. in Hudson’s Geog. 
mill. Tom. i. 32. Alhenajiis, v, p. 201. 

1 The height of the Pari.sian obelisk is 70 feet (J inches ; that of the Lateranj 
I0r> feet 0 inches; of the Piazza del Popolo, 87 foot 6 inches; of the Piazza San 
Pietro, 83 feet. Only about CO feet of the obelisk in the Atmeidan at Con- 
stantinople is now in existence, but its proportions indicate that it must originally 
hare exceeded 80 feet. We have iw'o obelisks in the British Museum, but we can- 
not boast much of our mechanical or naval skill in transporting them, as they are 
only eight feet each iii lengtli. 

§ The war lasted twenty-three years, from b. c, 264 to 241. — Polybius, i. 63. 
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for Hiero, king of SjTacuse, under the 
direction of Archimedes. Wc oiigl»t, 
therefore, to pause before wc divide* 
that any deficiency in scientific skill 
rendered it a useless and uinueldy 
hulk. That it was not calculated to 
keep the sea when an Eiiglisli frigate 
would be sailing under close- reefed 
topsails, there can be no doubt ; but 
we must know the intentions with 
which the ancients constructed their 
enormous ships, before we decide on 
their insiilliciency. The ship con- 
stnicteil by Archimedes had twenty 
banks of oars, and was built as a man- 
of-war. It '\\'as sent from Syracuse to 
Egypt, as a present to Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, and was laid up in the docks of 
Alexandria. 

But the largest vchsel on record 
was a ship constructed for Ptolemy 
Philopatev, wliieh had forty banks of 
oars. This ve«!?el was rather a royal 
yacht, built to gratify the vanity of 
tho court, than a ship intended for 
any nsel’ul purpose. It was I'Jl feet 
in length, and j 8 broad. The height 
of the forecastle from the winter wa.s 
tIO feet. The longest oars were ,>8 
feet, and their handles wen* loaded 
with lead to facilitate their 100 ^ 011 . 
The equipage consisted of 4400 men, 
of whom 4000 were row'crs. A ship 
constructed f(*r the vf»yage8 of tho 
court on the Nile, was dllO feet l(»ng, 
and 45 feet wide.* These passages 
are sufficient to show the immense 
size of ancient shii).s, and to prove 
that their .system of naval arcbitec- 
ture could not have been directed to 
contend against contrary winds, but 
was calculated to transj)ort the largest 
burdens. 

We must now notice the passages 
which have been supposed to contro- 
vert the account we Lave given of the 
completion of the canal between the 
Kile and the Ked Sea. The first is a 
passage of Pliny the Elder, which as- 


serts that PtoTemy Philadelphus only 
earned the canal to the bitter lakes. 
“ Ex quo navigubilem nlvenin per- 
duccre in Kilnin, qua parte ad Delta 
dictum docun-if, sexagies et bis cen- 
tena mill, passnum intcrvallo, (quod 
inter finmeii et Kubrum mare interest,) 
primus omnium Sesostris ACgypti rex 
cogitavit : niox Darius Persarum : 
delude Ptolem^us sequens : qui ct 
duxit fossam latitudine pedum cen- 
tum, altitmilne xl, in longitiulincm 
XXXVII mill. 1 ) pa.ssuum usque ad 
Fontes iimari»s.” It is needless to 
remind the reader that Diodorus and 
Strabo, who lived before Pliny, and 
had both resided long in Egypt, had 
seen the canal finished, and descril)ed 
tlie lock by which it communicated 
with the Ked Sea. Jt appears, indeed, 
that tho passage, as it .stands, has 
arisen from some iniulverteiice of 
Pliny, or ]>erhaps from some Itiunder 
of his copyists ; for he contradicts his 
statement, that the canal of Ptolemy 
terminated at the bitter lakes, in a 
subsequent passage, in w hich he men- 
tions that Pliiladeijjhus constructed 
the branch wdiich reached Ar.>*inoe, 
and was calli‘<l the river of Ptolemy. 
— “ Ea» viiV onines Ar.'iinoon dnciint, 
coiiditam sororis nomine in sinu C'ha- 
randra, a Ptolennvo Philadelphu, qui 
l)rimna I'roglodyticeii excussit, et 
anmem qui Arsinden pradluit, Ptole- 
mamin apptdlavit.*’ t 
The other passage is contained in Plu- 
tarch'.s life of Antony ; and to a casual 
reader, who forgets that the canal could 
only have been navigable during the 
season of the inundation, in conse- 
qnence of the high Icvtd of the waters of 
the Ked Sea, a diffiimlty in explaining 
the passage will iminediatidy occur, 
and an inference will be drawn against 
the existence of the canal at the time. 
Moiisieiu' Lelrorine, with his usual 
critical sagacity, has, how^ever, pointed 
out the combination of facts which 


* A modern first-rate is about 205 feet long, 54 feet broad, and draws 25 fiHJt 
water. Its wiught is about 4600 tons, w’ben the guns and provisions are on board. 
Of course, the weight even of Ptolemy's immense ship could not have approached 
this. Athen. Deipnosopkistce, lib. v. § 37, (p. 203.) Our skill in transporting 
large blocks of marble is so small, that we have been compelled to cut in two some 
of the Lyuian monuracuts of no great size, 
t Pbuii Natur. Ifist. lib. vl § 33. 
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render the anecdote in Plutarch a con- 
firmation of the ordinary employment 
of the canal, rather tlian an ar^Miment 
atrainst its existence at the time.* 
Cleopatra, when alarmed at the re- 
sult of the war between Antony and 
Aufrnstns, iiad sent her son Ca'sario, 
the reputed child of Julius Cicsar, 
with a considerable amount of trea- 
sure, through Ethioi)ia into India.f 
“ When Antony retunied to Alexan- 
dria after the batth? of Acliuin, he 
found Cleopatra engaged in a very 
stupendous and bold entei-prise. She 
was endeavouring to transport her 
ll(‘et over tlie isthmus between the 
Ked Seaand tin* Mediterranean, which, 
in the narrowest ])arl, is three hun- 
dred stades, and by this means, A\ith 
her fleet in the Arabian gulf, and 
with her treasures, to escape from 
slavery and war/'J l.etrouue has 
jiointed out, that the battle of Actium 
having lH*en fought on the 2nd of 
.September, n.r. ill, it is evident fn>m 
the subse/iueut events, that Antony 
could not ha\(; rejoined CIeo])atra in 
Egypt befon? the month of February, 
or ])erhaps even later, in the en.siiing 
year. >‘ow, this period coim ides with 
that at which the low state of the 
waters of the Nik* must have ren- 
d(*re(l the canal useless for the pa^sage 
of Cleikpatra's tl(‘et. Her extreme ter- 
ror would not allow lu.'r to wait until 
the rise of the Nile again rendered 
the canal igable, and she resolved 
on transporting her th*et to the Ked 
by land. Jt inn.st bo observed, 
however, that the iwoject could hardly 
have occurred to Cieoi)atra as fea- 
sible, nnless she had lH*en well aware 
that vessels ollen passed from the 
Mediterranean into the Ii4*d Sea, The 
project w as abandoned, as the Arabs 
of Petra burned the first shi[)s that 
Cleopatra attempted to transport ; 
and Antony soon persuaded her that 
his affairs wert» by no means so despe- 
rate as she supposed. 

The canal was of far too great im- 
portance to the prosjKjrity of 
and the revenues of the country were 


too immediately connected with its 
existence, as one of the highways for 
exporting the produce of the Delta, for 
the Komans to neglect its consen^a- 
tion. It is true that the Homans 
never paid much attentiou to com- 
merce, which they despised ; and 
during the long period they governed 
their immense empire in comparative 
tranquillity, they did less to improve 
and extend its relations than an}^ other 
peo])le of antiquity. But they W'cre 
alw ays peculiarly attentive to preser^'e 
e.vory uiidertakiug which was con- 
nected with the agiMcultural industry 
and land revenue of their provinces. 
I’iil(*ss, tliorefure, tlu'ir attention had 
hern directed to the canal of Suez, 
either as an important military* line 
of commuuif atioLi. or iis an instrument 
for displaying the pride ami power of 
the emj)ire. it would have mulergone 
no improvement under the Roman 
emperors. 

It ha]q)ened, how^ever, that when 
Trajan became anxious to display his 
magulticenee in adorning Rome with 
new' buildings, that the fashion of the 
times rendered the granite and the 
porphyry in the neighbourhood of the 
Red^ iM'a indispensable. To obtain 
the immense columns, and the enor- 
mous ]»ori)hyry vases, which were 
then admired, with sufiicient celerity 
and in sufiicient quantity, it became 
necessaiy to render the canal navi- 
gable for a lofiger ])eriod of time every 
year, hi order to ett'ect this, IVajan 
constructed a now canal fi*om the vi- 
cinity of Babylon, and connected it 
with the ancient canal through tlie 
valley of Seba Biar.§ This new' work 
is called the river of Trajan by 
Ptolemy the ^ographer; and as it 
gave an additional elevation of thir- 
teen feet to the stream which fed the 
canal, it may have sujipliod the means 
of keeping the navigation open for 
about six months yearly. || 

The quarries of granite and por- 
phyry w'hich supplied the Romans in 
the time of Trajan, were discovered 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr 


* Mcniuire sur Tlsthme de Suez^ douii la Revue des deux Monde^ tom. xxvu. 
223. 

f Plutarch in Anton., § ‘81. — longhorn’s Translation, in 1 vol., p. 656. 

} Plutarch in Anton., § 60, — ’1'ruii.datiunp P- 652. 

<: B^>}ion was iic^r Cairo. |! Ptolemy, lib. iv. 5. 
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Burton, in the years 1821-22, at 
Djebel-Fattereh and Djobel-Dok- 
lian ; and Monsii'iir L(‘ironiio lias 
pointed out the coniiexioii of these 
quarries with the iinjn'ovenu'iits made 
hy Trajan in the canal.* JMany lar^fe 
wWks of i)orj)hyrv exi*<t, liirh iniist 
have been ^u)ike(l in the ijuarries of 
Djebel-Dokhan. AVt‘ need only enu- 
merate the irreat porplixi'y vase in the 
A'^aticaii. Mhieli e\t‘e«*(ls loiirteen feet 
in dianieOT— that lU' the niiiNemn at 

Naples, nhich is cut out of a block 
nearly as — the tombs of St Helen 

ill the Vatican, ami of Benedict XIH. 
ill St John Lateral! — and the blocks 
of the porphyry eoluinii at Constan- 
tinople. It i'J evident that tin* iiia«e.s 
could never be conveyed from HJebel- 
Hokhan to the Nile "by land ; but no 
great dilliculty A\oiild be tbiiml in 
transporting them to Horinos 

on the Bed Sea. and embarking them 
there for Ar>imie : from wlieme their 
conveyanee ti» Alex.mdria. by the 
canal and the Nile, nils easy. It i? 
well known that the quarrit-' of ]>or- 
phyry in Egypt could not have gnovu 
into iinportaneo until alter the reign 
of Claudius, as Vitra^ins Bollio .sent 
the first I'orpliMy statues whielf had 
been seen at Borne as a jn-esent to 
that emperor. t The chief, if not tlni 
only quarries of red )>«»rphyry known 
to the ancients were in the 'Fhebaid, 
at Hjebel-Hokhan. 

At the granite (piarfies of Djebel 
Fattereh. Sir Gardner AVilkiii.^oii found 
many cedumus hi various stage.s of 
completion, .some ready to be re- 
moved ; and of tlie.se there were se.ve- 
ral of the eiiormon.s size of fifty-five 
feet long, and nearly (*ight feet in cir- 
cumference. These quarries are at lea.st 
thirty miles distant from the Bed Sea ; 
but, as the ground affords a continual 
de.sccnt, ami some traces of the road 
exist, there cannot be a doubt that 
these immense cohinins were (i(»stined 
to be carried to Fhilotera, and theix* 
shipped for Arsinbe, and that, like the 
porphyry vases, they were to find 
their waj to Home, by the canal, the 
Nile, and the port of Alexandria. Sir 
Gardiijir Wilkinson has shown that 
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these granite quairies were abandoned 
not long after the reign of Hadrian; 
and an inscription, quoted by Letronne, 
proves that the grauirc quarries at 
Syi'iio were first ivurked about the 
years a.d. 2()o — 209. The great faci- 
lities afftirde*! by the Nile for trans- 
j)ortiiig tlie largest columns from 
Syene to Alexandria, ajipears to have 
CiUiseil the immediate abandonment 
of the quarries r>f Djebel Fattereli ; as 
the e\i»ense of tran^iMWting tin* co- 
Inmiis already tiiiished was doubt les.s 
greater than the e(*st of working and 
conveying new ones from Syene to 
Alexandria. 

The canal of Trajan continued to 
be kept 0 )»eii. alter the building mania, 
to wbicb it oweil its origin, had ceased. 
It had e\teinl*-d the vj»ln‘ve of the ex- 
port trade of ilie Della : ami it eoii- 
tiniied to serie as the mean> i»f trans- 
porting the blocks of por|)byr\ — for 
wliieli theiv was a con-'iant demand 
at Borne and Constant inui>le, Mid, 
indeed, in almost every city of wealth 
in the Homan empire. Eiir.ebin>, in 
his cecle^iaslical hLtorx, mentions 
that the porphyry quarries of the 
Thebaid w'ere worked during ilie time 
(»f tin* great }>erserution. in the reign 
ot DiocleMan. He say.s, “that one 
Imndred iiiartyi> were selected fnnn 
the innumerable crowd of C’liristiaiis 
o»mh‘mm*(l to labour in the 1'bebaid, 
ill the })laee railed Porpb\ ritis, from 
the imu’ble which was (piarriod at the 
sjiot.” t 

111 the reign of Justinian, we find 
tht*.M* qnaiTi(*s slill worked on a con- 
siderable .<eale, as they are alluded to 
more than once by Paul the* vSilentiary, 
in hirt description of the Church of St 
Sophia at Constaiitinojile. lie aflbrds 
evidence that the i>urj>hyry still con- 
tinued to be transported by the Nile 
to Alexandria ; and though liis words 
contain no express mention of the 
canal, it Ls evident that the w'orkmen 
of Justinian would always prefer the 
easier road by Myos lloriuos and Ar- 
sinbe, to the almost imjmicticable task 
of conveying tlie blocks across the 
desert.§ In the reign of Justin I., the 
trade of the Bed Sea was of great 
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importance^ and have created 
an immense demand for llui apni-ieul- 
tural produce of Kcjypt. TJie King of 
Ethiojiia, ivsol\ ing !o jittack J)uiniaii, 
Iheflcnish king of the Ilonierite.s in 
Arahiii, collected^ during the winter, 
fi tieet of .seven hundred Indian \es- 
sels, and six liiimired trading ships, 
belonging to the Konian and JVsiaii 
inercliants who visited his kingdom.* 

Alter tlic reign of «)ustiniaii, it is 
not improbabh^ that the n'pair?? neees- 
saiy for niaiutainitig the navigation of 
tile canal ojien b(‘gan to be neglected, 
a.^ ^AC know that the jioimlation and 
indiJ>trv of JCgypt began to decline. 
4'he triinite of grain to Constantinople, 
and the public dislrilnitions to the 
peo])le of Alexandria, appear to Innc 
exhansicd all the .surjilus pruiin<-e of 
the count r\ : and i<» laeilitate their 
collection, jiistiiiiau Ibrlaule the expor- 
tation of grain fnnii any jiart ot Kg}pt 
bat Alexandiia, except under great 
resinctifUi-. t 'fhi." edict, doijbtle*N>', 
ruined both the canal and the trade 
ill the lb'll Sen. and may be looked 
njion as one of the j»ru\imaie cati>es 
ot the increasing pn»cr of the Aiabs 
about the time of the birth of ^lo- 
hainmevl. 'J'lie Arabian earavaiis be- 
came jio.ssessed of the comiiierco for- 
nieily earned on in the northern part 
of the Hed .sea ; and as tlie wealth 
and civilization of the Arabs iiicrea.M*d, 
a demand for a new ri'ligioti, and a 
mine extended emtiire, arose. j Had 
the eoiuiilete abamlotiiiieiit of the 
canal not taken jihicc ‘shortly utter 
the publication of Jnstininir.^ edict, it 
must have been comjileted during the 
universal anarchy 'which prevailed 
while Pliocns n'iguedait Constantino- 
l>le. Shortly after Horaelius delivered 
the empire from rjiocas, the Persians 
invaded Egi'pt, and kept posses.siou 
of it for ten years ; nor is it probable 
that lleraclius could have made any 
efl'orts to restore the canal during the 
time he ruled Kgypt, after recovering 
it from the I'ersians. Wlien the Sa- 
racens concpicred Egj pt, tliey found 
the canal filled with sand. 

The priuciiilc of all Mohammedan 
governments places tiie supreme power 
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of the state in the person of the sove- 
reign; and these sovereigns, in the 
sim])licity or bai’barism of their poli- 
tical vicw.s, liavc always considered 
the construction of wells, fountains, 
caravanseries, and mosques, as the 
only public work.s, except palaces, (if 
palaces can be properly so called,) 
worthy of a moiiarcirs attention. 
Ports and canals they have always 
utterly despised, and roads and bridges 
have bi'on barely tolerated. It i.s as 
difficult to civilize the mind of a true 
Mohammedan, as it is to wash the 
.skin of a iiegi'o w Into. But the earlier 
c.aliphs were not moulded into true 
Mu.s.Milinans; they had been witnesses 
to the making of their religion ; and, 
w hen they forsook the rude supersti- 
1ion'% of tiieir forefathers of the desert, 
they had admitted some gleani.s of 
Common sen^(' and sound reason into 
their minds, along with the .sermoiio of 
^lohaimucd. 

And ill the early ages of the caliph- 
ate, Syria and Egypt were inhabited 
by a minn'rous Christian population 
of the Nestorian and Jacobite heresies 
liriiily attached to the Saracen pow'er, 
from I heir hatred to the orthodox 
Ibumjiii emperors at Con^tantinoi'le. 
The iiiiportanee of the canal of Suez 
to the well-being of tbcj^e useful sub- 
jeets of the Arab einjiire, could not 
escape the attention of the caliphs. 
The native jinjiulation of Egypt had, 
with the greatest unanimity, joined 
the Saracens against the Homans ; and 
the Caliph Umar would ha>e been led 
by policy to restore the eaiial, in order 
to eiiiich these devoted jiartisuns, as 
he w’a.s induced to bum the library of 
Alexandria to diminish the moral in- 
fluence of the 0 reeks. 

I'he Arabian historians and geo- 
graphers contain numerous passages 
relating to the re-opening of the canal, 
and many of these will bii found trans- 
lated at the end of the A/cwioirc sur 
le Canal ties Deux Mers. They state 
that Omai* ordered the canal of Trajan 
to be cleared out in its w hole extent. 
The necessity of securing a greatly 
increased supply of grain for the holy 
cities of Medina and Mecca, whose 
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population bad been suddenly aug- 
mented by their becoming the capitals 
of all Ara'bia, and the centres of the 
Mohammedan power, could not he 
overlooked, lliit the mind of Omar 
was particularly directed to the subject, 
in conseqnonce of a f.iniine which pre- 
vailed in Arabia in ifie e.igliteeuth 
year of the Hegira, (a.d. (181),) which 
was afterwards called the year of the 
mortality. In that year, the caliph’s 
atfeutiuu was alst» more es]ieeially 
called to the fertility of Eirypt, as 
Auiroii, at his pressing demand for 
provisions, sent sucli an inuneiise 
cara\au, that the Arabian writers, 
with their usual exaggeration, de- 
clare, that the coinoy was so nume- 
rous as to extend tlie w hole way from 
Medina to Cairo ; the tir>l camel of 
the train entering the Holy City with 
its loail. as the last the uninrernipted 
line quitted Misr. The descriptimis 
of tlic abundance lUi.-' stqiply ^])read 
among the Arabs an* indeed iiii- 
raeuloiis, though nnudi eloquence w 
displayed in jiaiutiiig the gastronomic 
•dellglds of the hungry ^lussulmans, 
in de^nuriiig the sav^uiry food cook(*d 
with the fat of the beasts of burden 
wliich had transported it.* • 

The account of tin* canal given by 
the geograjiher Makrizy, r(*qiiin‘S to 
bo traiLscribt^d in his ow ii w(»r(ls, fix>m 
the accurate .summary which it con- 
tains of the later history of this gi'eat 
inonuTuent of civilization. “ When 
the High,’’ says the writer, 

“ gave I.slamisni to innukind, and 
Arnroii-Hen-el-A*.ss comiuered Egyj)t 
by the order of Oimir-bcn-ril-Khatiib, 
chief of the Faitlifiil. he cleared out the 
-canal in the year of the mortality. He 
carried it to the sea of t^olzourn, from 
which ships sailed to the Jlcdjaa, to 
Yemen, and to India. This canal 
remained open until the time when 
Mohammed - ben - Abdoullali -b<;n- Kl- 
llossein-beii- Aly-bcu- A by-TliA ieb re- 
volted in the city of the Prophet 
(Medina) against Al>ou-dJa'far-Ab- 
doullah ben-Muhammed Al-Manssour, 
then caliph of Irik. This prince 
immediattdy wrote to his lieutenant 
in Egypt, ordering him to fill up tlie 


cainil of Qolzonm, that it might not 
serv^e to transport provisions to Me- 
dina. Tlie onler "was executed, and 
ail comnuiuication was cut oft* with the 
sea at Qolzoiim. Since that time, 
matters have remained in the state 
we now see them.”t A.s the rel>cl- 
lion of Mohammed Abdoullali against 
the caliph, A1 Manssour, occurred be- 
tween the 14r)tli and the 100th years 
of the Hegira, (\. d. 702 — 707.) the 
canal had remained open for aliout 
12o years under the Arab government. 

Wo have now traci*d the history of 
the canal to -its elose; and we believe 
our readers will allow lliat we have 
proved, by incontrovertible c\ idenco, 
that a continued navigation from the 
Xile to the Hed Sea existed from the 
time of Darius (b. <■. bo<>) to the time 
(•f AI-Mans>onr, ( v. i>. 7br»,) with the 
int»'iTuptinn of a short period ])re- 
ceding the extinction of tlu* Komau 
[tower ill the east. It hardly requin*s 
any proof tt> establish that a .system 
of navigation, and a commercial route, 
which remaimul in use lor n(*:irly 18(»0 
years, must have been based on the 
internal source- of Egyjtt, and been 
regarded as absolutely necessary, un- 
der every vieissitiide of foreign trade, 
to tlie pros])erity of the conntr\ . Tlie 
great objec-t (»f file canal w as to aHVvrd 
a high-road for the exportation of the 
produce of Eg^qit ; and its connexion 
with the linlian trade was merely a 
secondary and unimportant considtT- 
ation. Its connexion with the exist- 
ence of the agricultural, Egyptian, or 
Coptic jiopiilation, was more imme- 
diate. 

At present, the question of re.sfor- 
ing the canal i« solely connected with 
the Indian trade. AVc own we have 
veiy great doubts wdiether its re-esta- 
blishniont, if de.stincd only to eonucct 
mir linos of steam -jiackets from India 
to Suez, and fmm Southampton to 
Alexandria, would be found a profit- 
able spt'culation. The tedious navi- 
gation of Kcd Sea, and, w'e may 
almost add, of the MeditciTaneaQ, 
would ren(l(T the route by the Cape 
preferable for sailing vessels ; and w'e 
have not yet amved at such porfec- 


♦ Ebn-A’bdouUHokin. 

t See tl.e extracts of Makrizy 19 the work on Egypt, and in the Notice par 
l,angbs (laaa U* notices ff eztraite dee Manuecrite tie la HibHothiyue dn Woi, vi. 334. 
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tion in the construction of steamers, 
as to contemplate their becoming the 
only vessels employed in the Indian 
trade. It appears to us, that before 
any reasonable hope of restoring the 
canal can be cntortsiincd, or, at least, 
before it can ever be kei»t open with 
profit, that Egypt must Ik? again in a 
cxindition to employ the imgublc land 
on the banks of the canal for agiicul- 
tural purposes. Unless the country 
be fiuurisiiiiig, the population incre.as- 
ing, and tin* canal constantly employ- 
ed, it would be half-tilled* with the 
sand of the dcNcrt every year. On 
the other liand, as soon as a demand 
for more irrigable land is created by 
an augmented i^opnlntion, a canal of 
UTigation w’ould suoii 1 j<‘ canied 
through the valley of Seha lliar ; .and 
the suiidus prodiua* of the Delta 
'would again seek for a market on the 
shores of the lied Sea and in Arabia. 
Until tliese things happen, even should 
a canal be excavnteU, whether from 
(\iiro to Micz, or from Stu'z to'Diicli, 
during some pi'enniarv jileihora in the 
city, we venture to prediet (hat the 
Suez canal shares, (»r JNIohannnedaii 
bonds, will bo as disreputable a se- 
curity ns honest fJoiiatliau's American 
repudiated stock, or the (ireck bonds 
of King Otlio not countersigned by 
(treat Ilritaiu. 

We eaniud close tins article with- 
out .alluding t<» two able pamjihlets, 
which havi* been recently jiubiished, 
recommending the tonnation of a 
canal from buez to Tineh, as that 
line might be kept aJwa>s open, from 
the elevation of the Ked Sea above 
the Mediterrane.an.* 'J'he subject has 
been ably treated by the French en- 
gineers in the gi*eat work on Egypt, 
and Monsieur Idnaut lia-s since ex- 
amined the question; but the informa- 
tion "we possess on the effect of the 
currents and winds at Tineh, is not 
sufficient to enable any engineer to 
decide on the w’orks which w'ould be 
necessary to enable shipaio enter the 
canal in bad weather. It la clear that 


a bar would immediately be formed ; 
and almost as certain that anylbrcak- 
watcr but a floating one would soon 
be joined to the continent by a neck 
of sand. If it be possible to form any 
part at this point on the Egyptian 
coast, it could only be done at an 
enormous cost ; and our information 
is at present too imperfect to warrant 
our entering on the subject. The 
question requires a more profound 
scientific examination than it has yet 
und(‘rgone. 

One of the ablest scholars who has 
•written on the subject of this canal, 
lia.s advanced the opinion, that Nckos, 
the king of Egypt, who, Herodotus 
mentions, undertook the completion 
of this work, borrowed the idea of his 
project from the Greeks. Monsieur 
Letronne conjectures tliat he only 
imitated the plan, which is attribute*d 
to reriander, of having designed to 
cut through the isthmus of Corinth. 
IViiling as w e are to concede a great 
deal to Grecian genius, w e are com- 
pelled to jirotest against the probabi- 
lity of the Egyptians having borrowed 
any jiroject of canalisation from the 
Greeks. AVe own we should enter- 
tain May groat doubts whether Peri- 
auder had ever uttered so much as a 
random phrase about cutting through 
the isthmus of Corinth, were it not 
that there are. some historical grounds 
for believing that he was a professed 
imitator of Egypt. He had a nephew 
named Psaniinetichus, who must have 
been so called after the father of 
Kekos.f ^ All j)roject.s for making ca- 
nals in Greece had a foreign origin, 
from the time JYriander imitated 
Egyptian fashions, down to the davs 
of the Bavarian regency, which talked 
about making a ship canal from the 
Pirauis to Atlieiis, and instructed a 
coinuiission to draw- up a plan of 
canalization for the Hellenic king- 
dom, where cveiy thing nccessaiy 
is wanting — even to the water. 
The earlier projectors w-ho proposed 
to cut through tl^ isthmus of Corinth, 


* Enquiry into the Moans of Establishing a Ship Navigation botw’con the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea, with a Map. By Captain Voitch, R.B., P.R.S, 
Communicattuns •with India, China, &c. ; Observations on the Practicability and 
(Tility of Opening a Communication between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
|)> a Ship Canal through the Isthmus of Suez, with Two Maps. By Arthur 
Anderson. ^ 

f Aristololis Politic, lib. v. cap. 10, ^ 22, p. 103.— Ed. Taiicli. 
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after Pcriandcr, were the Macedonimi 
adventiircr Demetrius Poliorretes, and 
the Romans, Julius Civsar, C’ali^riila, 
Nero, and llcrodes Attioas.* IVe 
should not be surprised to see this 
notable project revived, or to hear 
that the (.ireeks wore oJi tln‘ point of 
sulking new sliaft-: -u the silver mines 
of Laiirium. A joint-stock company, 
either for the ouo or the other, would 
be quite as protitahle to the capitalists 
engaged as the sclieme of making su- 
gar from beet-root at Thennopylai, 
which' lias tbnnd some unfortunate 
sliareholdcrs, both at Athens and 
Paris. Travellers, scholars, and an- 
tiquaries, would undoubtedly take 
more interest in tlie pro^'css of the 
canal, and of the >ilver mine, than in 
the confection of the sugar. 

There was aiiotlier caiud in GrtM*ce 
which proved u sad stumbling-block 
to the lloiiiaii satirist Juvenal, whose 
unlucky accusation of “ lying (iroece,'^ 
is founded on his ow n ignorance of a 
fact recorded liy Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. 

— '' Credit ur oliin 

Veliiicatus Atlioh, ft <piicq!jid Grjecia 
iiKMida.v 

Alldot in historia.” • 

The words of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, ^lould h‘iive no doubt of 
Xerxes having made a canal through 
the isrhiiius to the north of Mount 
Athos, in the mind of any bid a Ro- 
mari-t Rut sinoe there are imalern 
travfllers as ready to distrust the an- 
cients, as a gentleman we once, en- 
countered at Athens was to<loubttho 
modems, we shall qiioti* bettor evi- 
dence tlian any (ircck. Our acquain- 
tance of the Athoiiiaii inn, who had a 
> eiy elegant appearance, appealed to 
us to confirm the (Ji teria say- 

ing, he had just retuniod from Mara- 
thon, and his guide had been telling 
him far greater lies than he ever heard 
from an Italian cicerone. “ 'I'he fel- 
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low had the lm])u^ence to say, that 
Ids countrymen liad defeated 600,000 
Persians in the plain he showed me,” 
said the gentleman in green. “ Let 
alone the iiumber—tlnU fable might 
be pardon(‘d— but he tliought me such 
an egregious ass as not to know that 
the wai* w'as w'ith the Turks, and not 
with the Persians at all.” We Iww'ed 
ill amazement to find our English 
friend more ignorant than Juvenal. 
We shall now transcril>o the obs^‘r^ a- 
tions of Colonel Leake, the mo'^t 
shaip-sighted and learned of the 
modern travellers wiio have >isited 
the isthmus of Mount Athos: — ‘’The 
modern name of this neck of land is 
jWih'lixftUy evidenth thelbuuaic form of 
the word having refeiviict* 

to the canal in front of tin' |n*niii*4ula 
of Ailin';, Inch rro.xM*(l the islhmns, 
and was excavated by Xerxes. It i.s 
a hollow lietueen natural hanks, 
which are W'ell ^lescrihfd by Herodo- 
tus a.'> KtiKMvtA rtv the high<*'*t. 

points of them being seaively loo feet 
abo\e tlie sea. 'I'lie lowest ]>an of 
tlu* hollow N only a fen feet liigluM* 
than that lei el. About the middle of 
the i-'tlimus, where the bottom is 
Idghest, are some traeeMd‘the aiieieiit 
canal ; wlierc the ground is loner, it 
irKlifat(‘d only by hollons, lUiW 
lillerl niili water in consequence of 
the late rains. The eanal seem> to 
have been not more than sixty feet 
wide. As liisiiuydoesnot inentioiithal 
itnaseier kejit in repair after the 
time of Xerxes, the, waters from the 
Iieights around haie naturally filled it 
ill ]»art with soil in the course of ages. 
It might, iKfWover, without miieh la- 
bour, be renewed ; and thiTe can be, 
no doubt that it w'ould be useful to 
the navigation of the Egean, .such i.s 
the fear entertained by the Greek 
lv»atinen of the strength and uiiecrtaiu 
direction of the enrrents around 
M4)uut Athos.” t 
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* A collection of the idassic autliorities for tlie diffciUpt attempts at cutting the 
canal through the ist||pius of Corinth, may be intoresthig to some of our readers.' 
Pluianj>£ 1 i*» Diogenes J,faertiii.s, i. OU — DEMRTitiuK Poi.ioKfKTr.s, Strabo, vol. i. 
p. 8f}, ed. Tauch — Jcliuh C.I!:sar, Dion Cassiii.s, xliv. 6. Plutarch in Cicsar, Iviii. 
Suetonius in (’a^sar. xliv. — Calioula, Suetonius in Calig. xxi. — Neko, Pliiiii, n. h. 
iv. 4. Lucian, Nero. Philostratus in lit. Apollon. Tyan. iv. 24. Konaras, i. 070, 
ed. Paris. — H ehodeb Atticcb, I’hiloBtratuH in vit Sophist, ii. 26. 

t Herodotus, vii. 21. Thucydides, iv. 10.0. 

♦ Leake'S Travels in Northern Greece. Vol. iii. p. 113. 
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The Old Scottish Cawdier. 
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THE OJA* SCOTTISH CAVALIER- 


I’ll you a now son^f, that should make your heart beat high, 
Bring crimson to your forehead, and the lustre to your eye *, — 

It is a song of olden time, of days long since gone by, 

And of a Baron st<iut and bold, sis eVr wore sword on thigh ! 
l^ike a >iravc old Scottish cavalier, aU of the olden time ! 

II. 

lie kept his cattle in the north, hard by the thniiflering Spey ; 

And a thousand vassal duelt around, all of his kindred they. 

Aiui not a nisin of all that clan had e^4‘r ceased to pniy 
For the Boy si 1 rsice tln\v loved so well, llioiigli exiled far away 
From tlie steadfast Scottish cavaliers, all of the olden time. 

III. • 

His father drew the rigliteoiis >word for Scotland and her claims, 
Among the loysil gentlemen and chii'f-i of sincient names. 

AVln» swore (<• bglit or full benesith the standard of King James, 

And tiled at Killiecr.mkie pii>'‘, with the glory of the Gramios, 

Like a true <»Ul Scotti->li cavalier, dll of the olden time ! 

IV. 

He never ownM the foreign rule, no master he ob(‘y’d, 

lint kept his elan in ]U‘aee at Imme. from for.iy and from raid ; 

And when they a.>k'cl liim for his oath., he toueh'd his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue that bore the white cockade. 

Like a leal old Scottish cavalier, all of the olden time ! * 


V. 

At length the new s ran throngli ilu* land — T hk Prixck had come again ! 
'I’hat night tlu' fiery cto.ss was sped o'er mountsiin and through glen ; 
Atid our old Baron rose in might, like a lion from his den, 

And rode awsiy a(*ro>s the hills to (’haiiie and his men, 

AN iih the valiant Scottisli eavalh*rs, all (J the olden lime ! 

VI. 

He was the first that bent the knee when the Stanhahh waved abroad, 
He was the first that charged the foe on Preston's bloody sod ; 

And ever, in the van of light, the foremost still he trod, 

I'ntil, on bleak Ciillodcn's heath, he gave his soul to God, 

Like a good old Sc-otti.’^h cavalier, all of the olden time ! 

VII. ' 

Oh ! never shall we know again a heart so stout and tnie — 

<^'he oUlen finies have pass'd aw’ay, and wTary arc the new : 

The lair AVhite Hose has faded from the garden where it grew, 

And HO fond tearai^ut those of heaven the glorious bed bedew 

Of the last oMUScottish cavalier, all of the olden time 1 

AV. E. A. 
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The Dwabf*s Well. 


W» hare been shown, in our two 
preceding pieces from ^rnst Will- 
komm, Pathetic Fairies, and Fairies 
mciTv to rioting. Hero wo hare, not 
without merriment either, Working 
Fairies. In the mipes of the Upi^cr 
Lnsatian Belief, the tale of The 
PwARp’s Wfll strikes into a vein 
which our author has promised us, 
but of which wo have not heretofore 
handled the ore. llei-e we shall seo 
the imaginatiott touching in some 
deeper sterner colours to the sketches 
flung forth by the fancy ; and in the 
spirit of unreal creation, a wild self- 
will which rejoices to Avaft into the 
pre^iencc of the boantilul, and of un- 
bridled laughter, cold blasts from the 
region of pure affright. There is in 
this, however, no lu'ostration of 
strength — quite tlie reverse ! Not a 
nervous and enfeebled sensibility, 
yielding itst‘lf up to a diseased* taste 
for jflthi. — No child fascinated AA'ith 
fear, and straining its eyes to take 
in more horror. But here the uncon- 
querable consciousness of strong life 
throws itself with an uninastered glee 
of battle, right into the thick of its 
mortal adversaries, to slay, and atrip, 
and bind to its own triumjthant cha- 
riot-wheels. 

The Upper Lnsatian Highlander, 
turned poet, dreaming at his discre- 
tion, amuses himself with converting 
terror and madness into merriment, 
and reconciles conflicting elements of 

invention Avlth an overpowering 

harmonj"? — No. But, by subjugat- 
ing them all alike to one imperious 
lord, viz. to himself; — ^to his own 
pleasure. Hence, in the Traditions 
and Tales, in which be embodies his 


aiusoiy creed of the InA-isible, there 
is engendered an esthetical species, 
which Walts, perhaps, for a name 
with us, and might accept that of the 
Ghastly^ or at least, of the Ghoxtiy- 
Humorous^ the Gay-llorriblr, The 
story of the Priest’s W'ell soars 
boldly upon this pinion ; that of the 
\Vil£-o’-tiie-AVisi‘ III ssATi has gone 
stark-raving in the same grimly- 
mirthful temper. The mind in Avhich 
Burns imagined and cliaiintcd his 
Tam-o'-Siiantek, is right down 
Upper Lii-sitian, in this kcA. Our 
Elvc.s, however, an; not yet n itches. 

The kinds of the spirits confine, 
upon every side, ^ith on«* another, 
and the boundary linos vanish. With- 
in the circum>'Cription of the Fairy 
domain, an indetcnninable differ euce 
a])poars betwixt the truest Fairies 
and the Dtvarfs. The two sorts, or 
the tAVo names, art; sometimes bnniglit 
into glaring opposition. Again, like 
facthms made friends, they blend for 
a time indistlnguishably. " So, in the 
Persian belief, the ugly Avho 

may represent the Dwarfs of onr west, 
are — under one aspect of the Fable — 
the implacable cannibal foes — under 
another, — the loving spouses of tho 
Iwautifid Pei'is. (•omparing the 
Faipeg of our two former talcat and 
the Dwarfs of this, the n‘ador will 
probably see in those, the daintier, 
the more delicate : in these, a little 
more hardness of nature. 

The great length of the story pre- 
cludes all thoughts (be the opportuni- 
ties what they may, and these are not 
deficient) of brlnfUig its UltMtration 
from other expositors — ^Teutonic or 
otherwise— <of the Fairy Lore. 

n 


' The Davabf'b Well. 

‘^'Nicholas Stringstriker was the most this as well as every body else, and, 
popular ale-house fiddler for a good like a Avise man, did the l)est he could 
twenty miles round, and consequently to turn his popularity to account— tho 
<iulte indispensable atWl christenings, more so, poor fellow ! because he was 
marriages, and wakes. Klaus knew obliged to put up with all kinds of 
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ridicule and teasto. Striogstrlker. 
you must, know, Irig a moat comical 
little fellow, with y&j small thin 
bandy lo^s, that had to bear the bur- 
den of a huge square trunk, which, in 
its turn, supported a big head that 
was for over waggling to and fi*o, 
witliout ullbrding the slightest indica- 
tion of a neck. The entire Uttlo man 
measured cj^actly {liree feet five inches 
and an eighth, and he w'as best known 
to his acquaintance by the name of 
Dwarf -JiddltT or Dwarf piper ; for 
the little gentleman smoked away for 
his life, and liked nothing bettor. 

** So inissliaiH'u a figure, it may 
readily be supposed, made a very 
good target for the shafts of mockeiy'. 
Nicholas, however, troubled himseli* 
but little about them ; and it was &inaU 
complaint you heard from liiin so long 
as he was w(‘ll j)iiid, got his savoury 
morsel, and, above all, a liberal sup- 
ply of his oluuce favourite — Toborro. 
True, folks might now and then, as 
the saving is, draw the cord too tifjhU 
and be too hard upon tlie sevfipcr; 
and then Klaus, like most deformed 
creatures, had wit and venom enough 
at his command, and could rid Inmself 
right easily f>f liis tormentors. 

“ The ])w arf— it might be to render 
liiiuself thoroughly indejK*ndcnt, or, 
more likely still, to surroiiiid his di- 
minutive individuality with an Jiir of 
mystery — had abandoned bis birth- 
plliee, and established himself about 
lw i> miles .aw u} from it, near a singu- 
larly-foriiKHi sandstone rock, situated 
in a small but exceedingly pretty fir- 
woo<l, and coininoiily know' a by the 
name of the Bear'.s church. Here lie 
spent his quiet life, wholly engaged in 
the practice of Ids art. Travellers 
taking their road by night, and in^ 
calm weather, fh>m liertsdorf to Uor^ 
nitz^ or over the Brcitenberg to Gross- 
were arrested by the exqui- 
site .strains, no>v tjjuchiiigly plaintive, 
now joyously meny, that poured from 
Klaus's magical instrument ; and 
many a hajipy soul, aUped by the 
oiiclianting melody, lingered .within 
sound of it, until wholly subdued and 
rendered jKiwerless by awe and super- 
stitious fear. Although by day the 
fiddler was visible to none, yet by 
night he was often seen waddling out 
of the wood and over the fields, on his 
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wky 40 It dear 

tow wvter Ibr hie .faouseke^^, 
which— to add to the mystery ihat he 
4efightdd to create— he deadly look- 
ed after himself. This spimg Mcmg* 
ed to a siibstantid firmer in Bertie 
dorf, xiaml^ Mvehojd though 

called by the peoj^le "^rlmg-stUk 
UOte^ in commemc^of^ of hie cut- ^ 
ting down 'yea^ ih hias aTood a 
haudsome quantity of 'trees*. 
Which he afterwards manufactured 
into twirllng-stick^* Simdn not only 
was master of a good farm, but pro- 
prietor likewise of the village tavern, 
in w'hich he gave a dance every Sun- 
day, taking care to secure for the fes- 
tivity the services of Stringstriker, to 
whose fiddle, it w as well kuown, the 
lads and las.scs invariably danced an 
hour longer than to that of any other 
scraper in the country. 

“ The visits of Stringstiiker to the 
well w ere a coiitiuual vexation to the 
farmer. The Dwarf asked no man^s 
permission to draw his water, but 
helped himself as often and as liber- 
ally as he thought proper, without the 
sligditest regard to the wants of other 
people, which wxrc often left unsatis- 
fied by his wantonness and extrava- 
gance. It w'.os in consequence of this 
audacious appropriation, that the 
siiriiig by degi*ees acquired the name 
of Thk Dwarf’s Well. Countless 
were the complaints and menaces of 
Mike — numberless the promised 
threshings, if he did not give up his 
thieving; but the effect of them all 
upon Klaus was to make him laugh 
outright, fill his pipe, and strike up a 
jolly tune upon his fiddle. 

Kow it happened that Twirling- 
stick Mike held a christening^^d he 
not only asked the Dwarf as, a guest 
to the feast, but actually went so far 
as to invite the creature to stand god- 
father to his child. Klaul was mightily 
pleased with the honour, and behaved 
like a gentleman on the occasion. He 
made his godson a handsome present, 
and promised to do a good deal more 
foi* him, stipulating only that the 
child, being a boy, should named 
Nicholas after himself. 

“ There was a merry party at the 
christening, and at first^nattl^TS went 
on smoothly and comfortably enough ; 
but as the casing, and drinldng, and 
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diftofing advanced, quips and cranks 
baenma Very plentiful, tind the greater 
number, as might bo espeoted, were 
flung, and not very lightly, at the 
bead of poor Stringstriker. The fid- 
dler for a time received his culls veiy 
manfully — but they giTW intolerable 
at lost. First, his legs were criti- 
msed — then his lank withered arms ; 
-even his lidtiliug was disparaged, and 
be himsetf pronounced highly iude- 
eorous, iH'cause he i^crsistod in smok- 
ing Ills ])ip(* all the while he scraped. 

“ ‘ ICluiis, IClaus ! ' said the master 
ofr.the house, his sides shaking with 
laughter, ‘ if you don’t forswea** 
amoking this very iiistaut, your s^kui- 
aorship sha ii’k bttmcl. As sure as my 
name is IViiliug-stick Mike, I won't 
tdlow^ it ; and the boy shall be called 
Michael after his father.’ 

^ Klaus laughed too, w ent on smok- 
ing, and tuned his fiddle. 

“ * Did yon hear w hat 1 isaid. you 
bandy-legged Dwarf-piper V ' ban led 
gimob. in coiitiiiiiatioii. 

** Klaus laid his fiddle aside. 

“ * Gossip ! ’ said he. in a tone of 
meaning, ‘ keep within boiimls — 
within bounds, I sa}-— and don't force 
me for once to fiddle to au ugl}»tuue. 
1 am 3 ’our boy’s godfather ; Ids name 
is Klaus, and Klaus he shall be culled 
amongst my children !' 

“The whole Company siinultaneou.sly 
broke out into loud laughter, and ex- 
claimed with one voice— 

“ * Amongst his chiltlreu V 

“ * Why, w here have you left your 
respectable better-half, then,?’ asked 
Simon, ‘and what wench ever gave 
hcrselTnp to two such noble shanks? 
Where, in Heaven’s name, Klau.s, 
was tike parson ordained that trusted 
a poor woman to you for better or 
worse?* 

“The Dwarf smoked away, and could 
hardly be seen through the cloud that 
enveloped him. 

“ ‘Idiots!’ he murmured to himself, 

‘ as if we lived like mere Kuinan 
creatdres’ ^ 

“ ‘What’e that you say?’ asked 
Simon, frlaterrupting him. ‘ Don’t 
talk blasphemy, fou heathenish Imp, 
4)r’ 

‘ ffe quiet, gossip ! ’ returned the 
Dwarf, with a savage frown. ‘ Don’t 
put me up. or I^and my children may 


be troubleaomc to you and youiw yet.* 
Yon had better give me some more 
tobacco, fur I love smoking, and so 
do my people ! ’ 

“ ‘ If he isn't cracked, I am a Tiirkl’ 
exclaimed Simon. ‘ Pride has turned 
that addled licad of his quite round. 
Well, Heaven preserve me from a 
cracked godfather, any liow ! ’ 

“ ‘Body of mel’ iutcrpof*ed an old 
boor, one of the paity, ‘what the 
crab 5>ays is true.’ 

“ “True!’ said Simon. 

“•Yes! AVhat, luuc you never 
heard of the Spirits and Dwarfs w ho, 
for thousands of years, have carried 
on tlieii' precious games in ail kinds 
of inidergi'ouiid pits and holes V Kou , 
take my word for it, he lias guine- 
thiiig to do with them. Klaus is just 
the fellow fiT the rogues. They niako 
choire of a king once v\ ery fitly vears 
—one of lietsh and bl‘»oil, like our- 
selves. II is majesty must be >haped 
like a dwail^ — that's (jiiite neeo'jsary : 
but when he i.’« lilted U) the tlirmio, 
the creatures heu}) iqimi him ail Noitis 
of wondrous gilts. J'hey teacli 1dm 
to play the fiddle, flute, a. d elaiinot 
likxi uii angtd. They )int Idiu up to 
tlie art of manufacturin;; vvomlerful 
clocks— iifeclipMnjL the ^uij and moon, 
and all that kind of thing. They once 
bad aduart king, a shoeinakei', and 
that fellow' never had Ida r‘qual. 
AVhenever he took it into his head, 
he would sit do\Mi, rail for ftcveuly 
thousand skins, and then sot to w nrk. 
Ilow' long do you s!ippo.se he w'a.s 
getting tliem out of hand? AVliy, in 
jint one horn* and a half the whole 
stock nas manufactured, Shoei:, 
gaiters, spattordasheH, jack-boots and 
bluchers foi five hundred thousand 
men, and all their wive» and children. 
You may believe it. There never 
was a chap that flung the things 
about HS he did. And you take 
my word for it, Klaus Stringstriker 
could do Bomelhing too, if he chose. 
AVhy do you think lie is 5*0 hiaoleiu 
and conceited, and presumes so niuCh 
upon his playing and smoking? AVhy 
'—Just because these little earthnien 
arb' itlB fabiiliars, and back him up in 
eveiw thing I ’ 

tlmt’s it— is it ?’ said Simon 
dryly. ‘ Klaus Is King of the DwaUfe, 
Is be? Then if that’s the case, he 
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^liall perform a trick for us diiectljr^ 
Noiv I give you all warning, young 
and oldf liot to stop his pipe, or fiU 
his ghiss again, till he fiddles himself 
into a fit, and glass and pipe replenish 
thcm^'lves!’ 

Klaus remonstrated against the 
proceeding — but the guests were brim- 
in I of fun and mischief, and wouldn’t 
listen in him. It was evident that 
iiotldnjLi would aatiflfv the company 
but tlio exliibiliou oi* the mhsery to 
wlin li they resolved to subject the 
uiihijpp) knave forthwith. J’lie Dwarf 
iinplon d, threatened, ciir.sed; he struck 
about him like a inadiiian, screamed, 
roared, :niil struggled to escape ; all 
in vain. 'I'lie untraetable littk* fel- 
Jo.\ was held fast, and then, amidst 
4'. i and gibes of llie assembly, 

■ -f'i\ tied with liis fiddle in liH 

dll' the roof-tree of the 
jiiiined, there was no 
■ : miIio*' ’''esistaiice The poor 

uvaimv liiul no^'liing better 
!4» olav. as ei *aniaiided. 

’ rlid play, so touchingly ainl 
' h)gly, ihai th* listeners 
. ' \ ” ^oon in agonies ' ore him. 

■ v;.* ' oi the Dwa>f rolled like 
onie i):v baliJ in their cells — liis 
dieeks ^rew paler and paler, and 
.add sweat-ftourco dow'n *1 •‘tream 
Mom his forebcjHi .\ v'et ih<*les.s, he 
lulftied away ijieissiuitly — now- iner- 
ily. now iiion>-nfnlly, uf>w slowly, 

' >MV quicker man eu r. Kveiy dancer 
..»a j .1-.011 that night to tiiaid his 
•'tars, ii lie left t»rt' without having 
thri*wi; huM'.eli inlo .a iddhisie: lor, 
when he .•lue began, it was as.usy 
for liiin to fiy into ihe air as to c mic 
to a staiid-still, until it plea.sed Klau.s 
Stringstriker to make n pause with 
his fi<idle. 

Tlio liorri hie jest lasted till tow'ards 
nddnight, and then the tonnciitors 
wore willing to grant their victim 
some indulgence. The fiddler was 
unbound, and he would have had to 
eat and drink, and his own dear pipe 
of tobacco would have been restored 
to him, had not the company imme- 
diately perceived to their astonish- 
ment that bdth his pipe and glass 
stood already filled before him, al- 
though not a single soul ambngst 
them had lifted or touched either one 
or the other. If the guests had been 
riotous before, they were hushed and 


quiet enough now. And Klaus, too, 
strtick up another tuue instantfr. 14 e 
bowled ironically to the assembly, 
emptied his glass, lit his pipe, and 
tucked his fiddle under his arm. 

“ ‘Thank you, gossip !’ said he, 

‘ thank you kindly for your chris- 
tening. J have enjoyed every thing—' 
thoroughly; your compliments, your 
beer, your tobacco, aiid your si>ortl 
Kest assm*ed, Mike, 1 shall quit scores 
with you, in good time, for all. As 
to my little godchild, you'll be pleased 
to call the boy Nieholiift, that is to 
say, if you are not tired of your life. 
For y<>iirsi‘if, Twivling-stick Mike,* 
he coiitiuu(‘d with a IVowii, " depend 
upon it, you sliall he ^-ttlcd, all iu 
good time, very eomtortably amongst 
iiiv eliildivn. M(‘aiiwhile. Fare-yon- 
ivell ! ' 

“ And witli these words, the little 
tellow, repeating ids .‘(oriiful c»bei- 
saiiee, hobbled aw.-iy. Jlc was heard 
to ^t^ik(^ np a lively air, and Mune of 
the guests. who<c curiosity took them 
om of doors, averred that lie cut 
across tin* fields with supernal iiral 
sw iftne^s, w hilst there glittereil around 
him a bright tremulous light, in which 
at tithes the tiniest phantom? ttere 
distinguishable. 

“’Whether this statement were really 
tnie, or whether a mere imagination, 
came never to be rightl}’ knonn ; and 
it is most likely that nothing more 
w ould have been said about it. if, on 
the lullowing morning, tlie report had 
not run like a fire through the village, 
that the Dw^arf-piper. in the night, 
had come to an nntiinely end, and 
was then lying as dead as mutton on 
Twirling-stick ^likee farm and field, 
with his fiddle jammed under his broad 
chin, aud the bow still resting on the 
strings. Half the village, headed by 
the authorities, sallied forth upon the 
intelligence. Sinionl 3 0U may be cer* 
tain, was not long in following — and 
sure enough, there laj" the poor Dwarf, 
dead upon tho (^und. His head was 
half immersed in the Dwarf^s Well^ 
which, iu the dark, he had probably 
not observed. But whether hr not, 
Klaus Stringstriker had been upset, 
and had stumbled, poor wretch, upoit 
his death ! 

“ It was very natural fbr Twirling, 
stick Mike to repent him suddenly of 
his wanton cruelty. The 
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words of the Dwarf rang in his ears, 
and he felt by no means easy. To 
make what amends he might to the 
deceased, ho had him sumptuously 
buried at his own expense, with fune- 
ral oration, psalms, praj'cr, and bene- 
diction ; and what is more, put up a 
very pretty monument to his memory, 

which, ill very legible characters, made 
kno™ the talents and virtues of the 
fiddler, and carried them down to re- 
mote posterity. The Dwarf, however, 
W'as scarcely in liis grave, before all 
manner of strange reports ’Nverc w’his- 
pered about in the neighbourhood. 
In the first place, Twirling -stick 
Mike’s garden was said to be buuiited 
o’ nights. Noises w’cre heard and 
lights seen on tlie path crossing his 
fields; and you had only to stray 
into the vicinitj- of the Dwarfs Well 
to be forsaken at once of seeing and 
licaring. If Simon enquired more 
particularly into these worrying ru- 
mours, ever}' body professed to know 
nothing at all of the matter. One 
man referred him to his neighbour, 
and he to the next ; wiio, in his tnm, 
protested that the whole was a heap 
of lies; or said any thing that seemed 
most likely to appease the faftner’s 
anxious state of mind. Simon, troubled 
as he w'as by the absurd babbling of 
the people, was nevertheless unable 
to suppress it, or prevent its growth. 
Indeed there w as small chance of its 
diminishing, when, in less than two 
months, there w'as not a soul in the 
neighbourhood who could not sw'ear 
that he had been a witness to most 
tinearthly doings. There w’as no need 
of further mysteiy, of doubtful head- 
shaking, and ominous wiiispei-s — 
every one had seen Klaus String- 
striker near Twdrling-stick Mike’s 
house, playing his fiddlo in the clear 
light of the moon. Jt was true, none 
could aver that he had heard a single 
note ; but it was impossible to mis- 
take his figure, and that had been 
seen, time after time, gliding in from 
the adjoining field, making the tour 
of Simon’s house, and exhibiting all 
the gesticulations of a violin-player. 
Many affirmed, too, that the fiddler 
W'as followed by a swarm of fluttering 
lights cansing an odd noise, like no- 
thing so much as the multitudinous 
clacking of little hammers. If the 
Dwarf and his luminous retinue en- 


countered any one, he stood still nn-* 
til the latter had passed, and then 
quietly pursued his road. The more 
inquisitive w ho had ventured to steal 
after the apparition, swore deep and 
high that the Dwarf and his lights 
had gone hissing into the w'cll that 
stood upon Twirling -stick Mike’s 
land, and then the ghostly procession 
altogether ceased. 

“Simon gave himself adealof trouble 
to witness some of these remarkable 
things: but he met with nothing; and 
accordingly, seeing that the ghost of 
the dead sponsor in no way molested 
him, he pcimitted the people to chat- 
ter on as they would. IJis indifler- 
ence, indeed, had nearly reduced all 
disagreeable nimours to silence, w hen 
another very sensible unpleasantness 
took rise under his O'lvn roof. 

“Young Klaus could hardly nin 
alone before he manifested a most 
undesirable faculty of seeing spirits. 
It grew' with his years ; and at last it 
came to pass that no day or night 
went by nimn w'hicli he had not some- 
thing very extraordinary to relate. 
The occurrences certainly were chiefly 
of that nature that it requh'cd a most 
resolute and unbounded — an absolute 
Christianly- simple faith to believe 
them : and since the •najority of 
Klaus’s auditors W'cre not excessively 
that way disposed, the accounts of 
the boy w^erc held for so much down- 
right swagger; and the poor ghost- 
seer acquired, to the no small vexa- 
tion of his parent, the unenviable 
nickname of ^fihes Lying Klaus. It 
was veiy' singular, how’ever, and couUl 
not fail to be remarked by every re- 
flecting mind, that all the stories re- 
lated by young Nicholas w ere in close 
connexion with the notorious well 
belonging to his father. There it was 
that he saw prodigious flames blazing 
forth, gold burning, and dances per- 
formed by the most grotesque and 
strangely - shaped little creatures. 
Passing this spot, earth, sand, glass, 
and even silver-pieces, would strike 
him on the bead, without doing him 
the slightest inju^. If he led his 
waggon by the spring, his good horses 
bad to strain and torture themselves 
for a full quarter df an hour before 
they could draw the empty wain from 
the spot. The wheels seemed to have 
^een locked and set fast, and yet the 
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slightest hindrance -could not bo de- 
tected. 

^ “ Even to these incidents the ageing 
Simon had, by degrees, accustomed 
himself; but at length, and all on a 
sudden, it became his own frightful 
lot to perceive that his fine property 
‘ was diminishing — ^yes, daily and hour- 
ly (h opping and dropping away from 
him. He lived economically, as he 
had always done, even to pai'simo- 
niousness. The produce of his land, 
the income from his twirJjng-Ktick 
trade, were as satisfactory as could 
be — both improving I Ilow could it 
happen then? Simon made knowm 
his misery to his nciglibnurs, craved 
counsel from his pastor. Each chuck- 
ed in his farthing’s worth of wis- 
dom ; but it availed him nothing. In 
the meanwhile, the strapping youth 
grew every day more and more a 
ghost-secr ; and the Dwarf was said 
to beset the premises of the farmer 
nightly. Simon, at all events to show 
a reason in his eouiplaints, building 
upon tliesc^ facts, 4)oldly cast upon his 
sou the imjjiUatioii of robbing him. 
Violent scenes ensued bet>\eeu the 
two — they quarrelled and wrangled 
from m()riiing till night; and at length, 
upon Simon’s refusing his assent to 
the inaniage of his hulking boy with 
a vciy honest, but at the same time 
somewhat uncouth and vciy poor girl 
— went bodily to law. 

“ Whilst father and son were vali- 
antly tugging against each other in 
court, the lawyers gleefully rubbing 
their hands over the case, and many 
a good joint Hying into their larders 
from the stalls of Twirling-stick Mike, 
the substance of the honest fanner 
underwent rapid decay, llis neigh- 
bours, soon aware that Simon had 
falsely taxed his son, cleared up the 
question, as folks in such cases arc 
fain to do, with suppositions and sur- 
mises. They gave out that the Dwarfs 
were gnawing away his fortune ; every 
body believed it, and H'om that moment 
forward, he was a marked and doomed 
man. 

As the belief became general, 
Simon grew irritable and wild. He 
cursed, and stormed, and raved, 
till his ])eople trembled for their mas- 
ter’s reason. Vexation ate his flesh 
- away, and Avarice, which had gained 
entire possession of his soul, drov# 


him restlessly about in the endeavour 
to save and to secure as much as stiU 
remained to him. At night, with his 
suJJenJy-buming lamp, he sped from 
room to room, bearing in his two 
quivering hands leathern purses of 
money; then shutting himself up in 
the most secret of his hiding-places, 
he counted his dollars again and 
again— and with such haste and fear, 
that the cold sweat dropped from 
him as he laboured. Horrible to re- 
latCi as often as he added the same 
sums together, so often he found the 
total less. Oh, it was like nothing 
else than the devil’s own game; for 
the money, nnperccived by mortal 
eye, melted in the pure, air! 

“ Unfortunately for Simon, he was a 
man of violent passions, and on one 
occasion his fury betrayed him into 
blasphemous exclamations. Sadly 
beside Idmself, he swpre, with a most 
fearful oath, that he was ready and 
willing to make over body and soul 
to the devil, or even to his old gossip 
the fiddler, provided either of them 
would undertake to restore to him 
the mass of wealth that had so miac- 
countably escaped from him. 

“ Tlicre is an old proverb that runs 
— ‘ Give the dnil your little Jinger^ and 
he will tahe your whole hand.'* And 
the tmth of this saying Simon was 
now about to experience ; for he had 
scarcely brought his impious words to 
a close, before the fiddler i>opped into 
his presence, too willing to enter into 
any arrangement which the reckless 
farmer W’as silly (mongh to projjose. 
‘Here I am, gossip!’ said the cun- 
ning little rascal w ith w ell -assumed 
affability, ‘ and ready to do your w ill. 
Not that 1 shall ask your body aud 
soul. 1 am not so greedy. Bequeath 
me your head at your death, you shall 
have all you ask, Jind 1*11 be satis- 
fied.’ 

“ ‘ Go to the devil, you bandy-leg- 
ged monster!’ screamed Michael in 
his fury, poking his lamp at the same 
time under the Dwoi'f ’s beard, so that 
the vapoury phantom was nigh being 
in a blaze. 

“ ‘ Don’t put yourself out, Mike ; 
don’t put yoimiclf out!’ said Klaus 
patronizingly, seating himself upon 
a chest, and then tuning his fidi^e. 
Getting into a passion won’t bring 
tbe shiners back ! What do you aay, 
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easfp/to a tnne ? Will you dance if 

play 9 I have improved wonderfully, 
I can tell you, sinro I left tliN lialf- 
and-liaif sort of world. NolK>dy 
dances now to my touch wht» doesn’t 
praise it to the skies. You can’t care 
much for danciii^r at your time of life, 
J know ; and yet, if you could get a 
ducat for every step, and one or two 
for every hop, you would put your 
best foot forward, and try to do some- 
thing fljiy Jiow — wouldn*V you?* 

“ ‘ Wiiat. what, what ? What’s that 
you say?’ cried Simon, squeezing his 
empty money-bags. ‘ A ducat for 
every step I two for a hojy ! Kremnitz 
or Dulrh^ my dear old friend?’ 

Kremnitz^ old gentleman, and full 
weight too ! ’ replied the llwarf. ‘ Cut,’ 
added the little monv‘?ter, ‘ about the 
head, hlike — what do you say, am 1 
to get it ? ' 

Simon put liis hand to his hair — 
involuntarily. 

“‘Oh! i am no Turk, gos.sipi* 
said the fiddler. ‘ I slia’ii't scalp yon. 
I’ll gild every hair that yon have on 
your crown ; but your pate I must 
have, or else I can .^ay nothing about 
the ducats.’ 

“ ‘Cut what do you mean to do 
with it, dear ducat — dear Klaus, I 
mean ? ’ asked the bewildered Mike. 

“ ‘That's ni}' eoneern, 1 promise 
you not to hurl a hair; and your 
noddle shall be kept warm enough,’ 
added the ereature with a hideous 
chuckle. ‘ I engage myself to that, 
by all the Kremnitz ducat.s in the 
wwld !’ 

“ Jfesitation seldom prospers. It 
was fatal to j)Oor IVIike. He couldn’t 
bring himself to answer. ‘ What,* 
he kept saying to liim.sclf — ‘ wdiat 
can I want with my head when T am 
dead? What matters w'ho gets it?’ 

“ ‘ Have you .settl(*d ?’ enquired the 
Divarf. ‘Don’t keep mo, Mike; 
there arc plenty of fellow'.s who’ll 
jump to get the ducats.’ 

“ * Ducats ! ducats 1’ continued Si- 
mon, still arguing with himself. — 

‘ What’s a dead head in a scale with 
ducats? Nothing at alj I — precious 
ducats! How many I have lost ! one 
for a step, two for a hop. I had bet- 
ter closc tlie bargain !’ 

“ ‘You won’t have them, then !’ ex- 
claimed the D^arf. 

“ * Teas 1 l!>one— -agreed ! ’ cried Si- 


mon eagerly. * lil consent, dear 
Klaus!’ 

“ * Very well P replied the Dwarf. 

‘ We’ll to business, then ! ’ 

“ ‘You recollect the terms, dear gos- 
.sip ! One for a step, two for n bop ; 
and you are to have my head as soon 
na 1 die, and have no ftirtber Use for 
it. Now, play a very slow waltz, 
there’s a good Klaus — ^veiy alow, if 
3 ’ 0 ii love me ! Don’t fiddle too long, 
and let the dneats come dow^ii pret- 
tily ! ’ • 

“ The Dw'arf made no reply ; but 
simply laughed like a growling bear. 
He cooked his fiddle under his rhin, 
however, n.s (piiok ns light uiiig ; scraped 
a little hy way of tuning, .‘ind then 
broke out. Klaus Ktriugstriker had 
fiddled for a very few' minutes before 
Simon was springing nbout. and cut- 
ting such capers as no ]u-ofi\s>ional 
jierfomicr liad ever attempted, w hil«t 
the beams and rafters of the house 
ipiivered again. The impoverished 
farmer held in his hands about 
twenty large empty nuiney-bags, 
which lie giM.-ped very tightly. It 
wa.« quite wf»i)dt‘rful to see Iiow' at 
every ca]>cr, at every kick of the foot, 
thciv fell at least two dozen real and 
tnie Kremnitz ducats, right down from 
his head straight into the pockets, 
Dowui they enmo faster and faster, so 
thick that before the dance was half 
over, the bags w’cre all cliokeful, anti 
the dancer liiinsrlf hardly able to bear 
the weight of all his tren.sure. Jbit, 
mad with joy at the unexpected rush- 
ing back of all his wealth, he burst 
into the wildest laughter, tlung himself 
about like a lunatic, and devoured with 
gi-eedy gluttonous eyes tlie eliiikiug, 
twinkling gold, that in starry ahow(‘rs 
dLseharged itself around him. 

“At the end of a short quarter of an 
hour, the bags were bursting in Si- 
mon’s hands. The Dwarf w'riggled 
with delight, and played on— on— on ; 
and the old ftinner, intoxicated and 
insane, jumped till his hoary and fated 
skull struck against the ceiling. Now 
liis joints cracked under the w'eight of 
gold that he bore ; but he could not 
put it from him, for the bags stuck to 
his hands, as though they had mwn 

to them. His strength decaj^ed ; his 

S ts languished. He tried to 
bnt he cotdd not stammer out 
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“ ‘Gofl-6u-o, Kl-kl-oh-oh-oh’ 

“ The Dwarf kicked liis feet with 
pleasure, and laughed aj^ain like a bear. 
>{e never played in ri^lit earnest until 
now. He scraped with all bis might 
and main. Poor Xwirling-Htick Mike 
groaned, and his iinhajipy head drop- 
{jtid exhausted upon liis breast. j\Ii- 
serublc man, his lust ('a])er.s were cut ! 
Hifi dancing was no longer worth 
mentioning. He went up a little way, 
like a baby's sbuttleeoek, and came 
down figain feebly a»id dull. 'I'lio 
ducats isnirod on. The bags swelled ; 
]»layiug and dancing — dancing, such 
as it was — went forward, and one te.r- 
vible Inmr passed away. At last the 
w lists of tb(3 fanner snapped asunder; 
bis Inands and the bags of gold fell to 
the groiiinl tog‘‘ther. The dancer gave 
<jue. des])evate and e.onviil-«ive lea]i 
into the. air. Klaus stopped hisvudin; 
and, in tlie in‘xt instam, Simon lay 
dead upon the door. \Vill it be be- 
lieved that tlie rascally l)>varf had 
liddled every hair of (he p(»or devira 
bead, and brought them all down to 
bis feet in tlie Miape of dueats ! Si- 
hion’s '^knll was ns smooth and clean 
as if it Iiad been hborn. 

'riio Dwarf juit bus fiddic up; 
(liiielli possessed himself of the moneys 
bugs, and then grinned at the corpse 
before him. 

“‘Well, yon old fool!’ .said lie. 
‘ Have I shaved your ugly jobber- 
nowl elean enough V J don’t w*ani any 
of ^'our tircsome barbers to do iiij’’ 
work! Arc wc ipiiis, gos.sip*/ (’an 
wo wipe off the old .«ieores yet, Mend 
Simon? No, no! Wo have some* 
tiling to do still ! Lot your boy look 
well to liiuia<*lf, and get reconciled to 
my people w hilst there is yet time ! ’ ” 


“ Early in tlio morning, Simon was 
found lying dead on the door. The 
hairs of the unfortunate man, plucked 
out, and scattered over the boards, in 
part confirmed the vehement declara- 
tion of the servants ; viz. that their 
master had wrestled with the deni, 
and had got the worst of the bout. 
Young Klaus, however, shaken as he 
was by the unexpected sight, at once 
guessed the true higtoiy. Returning 
home the night before, from a noetuF- 
nal visit to his sweetheart, he Hlid 


passed Ills father's bottse« and here he 
had not only beard the playing of the 
fiddler, but, looking tlirougli aerevice 
of tho garret-door, be had likewise 
discerned the very form of the Dwarf- 
spii’it, and heard his laughter, as well 
as the noisy leaping of his unhappy 
parent. In liis first f^ief at the fright- 
ful tei-mination of bis father’s carem*« 
Klaus hurled the bitterest execrations 
at the head of the i*eveiigeful feitriog- 
Rlrikcr; cursed him over and over 
again, and himself no less, on account 
of his iilaguing, ghost-seeing faculty. 
Ua\ing over the handles.^ body of 
Simon, he vowed at length, that if 
ever again the shadow of the fiend 
crossed his path, he would double him 
up in a sack, and hang him on the first 
tree that he came to. 

“Tlii.s excited state of mind did not 
last vi-ry longwdtli the volatile youth ; 
for, trnth to say, the sudden derelic- 
tion of mortality on the part of his 
rpiarrclsome old father, did not como 
altogether amiss to him. What hin- 
dered him now from wadding the giil 
of bus licart, and leading as jolly a life 
as any V According to good old cus- 
tom, ho put on his dress and looks of 
moifriiiiig, donned his three-cornered 
hat, pulled it deep over his forehead, 
and w alked decently aud soberly up 
tlie church-path to tlie parson's house. 

“ * Reverend sir ! ’ said the precious 
youth to the minister, ‘ the Lord 
has been very gracious to my father, 
and this night he has taken him to 
himself. May the Lord comfort us ! 
If yon please, reverend sir, lie shall be 
buried on Friday next ; and I slioiild 
like him to have a funeral oration and 
a parentation. lie was a good man, 
sir, and I know I shall miss him at 
evei’y tnni and corner. But Grod’a 
name be praised, sir, he always sends 
us what’s best!’ And so saying, 
Klaus wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“In due 'time old Simon was put 
under ground, and there was not a 
word to be said by his many fol- 
lowers against either the deceased 
fatlier or the living son; for the latter 
gave a capital feast in honour of the 
occasion, which, setting aside two 
bloody hoadSf passed off in the most 
satisfactory manner. On the evening 
of the funeral, Klaos got very impa- 
tient to look over his lawfbl- inheiio 
iance. fiethiiildngbimofihe iiVBii^ 
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of hk father, ho had made up his mind 
to routing out no end of 'vvealth ; for 
as to the old man's continual com- 
plaints and grumblings, he had olivajs 
looked upon them as so much dum- 
meiy. To his great astonishment and 
dismay, however, he found c> cry chest 
and coffer empty. Money-bags there 
were in plenty ; but tom and money- 
less, and the very little ready cash 
that remained in the house was by no 
means suHicient to satisfy the disap- 
pointed lawyers, whose bills, drawn 
out respectively to the loss which they 
had suffered through the sudden de- 
mise of Mike, were large enough, as 
you may believe. 

“ This discovery and turn of affairs 
sensibly interfered with the rejoicings 
of Klaus ; and no wonder ! For whilst 
he was still warm with the idea of 
bringing his bride home to a well- 
stocked property, he had to learn that 
he was actually as poor as a cliurch- 
monse. What could he do? He was 
not long in forming a resolution. 
House and farm, held and coppice, 
were in pretty good condition ; no 
mortgages, as" far as he knew, cum- 
bered the estate. Surely, till better 
times came, there would be no uifli- 
culty in borrowing? At all events, 
the effort should be made. Klaus 
went to Zittau to beg the loan of a 
thousand dollars from the trustees of 
pious legacies. He stammered out 
his re(tuest to the board with as much 
couiidence a.s he could command ; but 
whether his awkward way and man- 
ner, or his unsteady look, or the 
wealth which it was suppo.sed he pos- 
sessed, or the nickname w'hicii he 
bore — whether one or all of these gave 
rise to suspicion and alarm, it is veiy 
certain that although friend Nicholas 
received fine words enough to tear his 
pocket open, not one farthing of money 
did he catch, but was fain to return 
home as rich as he had come. 

“ This was a heavy blow to the 
young farmer. As usual with him 
in seasons of trouble, he thought of 
the Dwarf, and cursed him. Then he 
prayed for a sight of the monster, 
only till he had wreaked his ven- 
geance on him ; and then he went 
like a drunken man homeward. To 
his intense vexation, as often as he 
relieved himself of an execration, Jiis 
e«’ was assailed with a scor^ul peal 


of laughter. It escorted him to his 
very door, and there left him mad 
with rage, because he could by no 
means perceive whence the mockery 
proceeded. Once at home again, he 
repeated the rummaging of rooms, 
cellars, and comers, in the still unex- 
tlnguishcd hope of finding something, 
were it only paper bonds, of niiich he 
had known his father, at one time, to 
possess several. His search availed 
him nothing — the chests were empty 
— th(?re was not an atom of money 
left. As if this w'erc not misery 
enough, he perceived, with inexpres- 
sible grief, that the rafters of the 
house, the w ainscoting of the room.s, 
were beginning to totter and crack so 
fearfully, that it would be impossible 
to reside much longer beneath them. 
And oh, sorrow ii]>on soitoav ! th(*se 
unpleasant gentlemen, the lawyers, 
WTre daily asking payment, anti 
threatening an execution. Klaus 
grew very wretched. Breathing time, 
at all eveiir.s, w as necessary, and so 
he sold the taveru and a considerable 
|K)rtioii of his land. AVith ])art of the 
proceeds he ap]>ea.«e(l the blood- 
suckers; and with what remained, be 
purposed repauing his cracked aud 
rickety tenement. 

Accustomed from liis youth up- 
w^anls to go to work w ith a full pocket, 
the thrifty w'ay of life to which he w as 
obliged to cemform, w as any thing but 
pleasant to him ; but worse than all, 
and more ditficuli to support, were the 
evidences of disrespect which poor 
Nicholas obsen ed in the. conduct of 
the neiglibouring farmers — aud which 
every day became more palpable. Be- 
fore his poverty was known, as the son 
of his father, he had been treated with 
some regard — and if folks did call 
him Lying Klaus^ it was more by w^ay 
of joke than to give him pain. Now, 
however, the neglect of him was bare- 
faced ; and the meanest of the village 
learnt to make their ill-natured re- 
marks, and to fling his nickname over 
meadow and fleld^after him as he 
went. Ho was welcome nowhere- 
deserted and forsaken on every side. 
Even in his work, he was the most 
unfortunate of labourers. Ill-lock 
ever attended it. If he ploughed, 
either the ploughshare would go to 
pieces, or the furrows would turn over 
6<f often, that he could not stir. If he 
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sowed in the serenest weather, when 
not a breath of air was moving, a 
whirlwind would arise as soon as he 
had begun, carrying the grain to some 
one distant spot, and rendering it there 
perfectly useless. Sometimes he would 
And that he held a handful of mere 
busks, and then if, in the bitterness 
of his soul, he began to curse and 
tear his hair— he would all at once 
espy in those very husks — eyes that 
fleered at him, whilst a horrible laugh- 
ter echoed from eveiy side. 

“ These were Klaus's out o’ doors 
troubles. Those within were still 
worse. Ilis sound, strong horses 
perished one after another — till at 
last he had nothing left in his stables 
but one old gaunt marc called BlasseL 
A distemper broke out amongst his 
horned stock, and before a month 
passed, destroyed every thing in his 
staUs, with the exception of an old 
goat and a gormandizing and insa- 
tiable porker. 

“ A much more sedate man than 
Klaus would have been ready to jump 
out of his skin in the midst of so much 
disaster. Once more ho had recourse 
to a sale. With a heavy heart he put 
np his inheritance, and with inexpres- 
sible dismay he re(!civcd the first 
buyers. Upon their close inspection 
of house and fann, it soon became too 
apparent that the whole of the wood- 
work was thoroughly worm -eaten, 
and, in the ground-floor, destructive 
fungus hard at work. Those who 
came inclined to buy,* shook their 
heads and wished him good-morning : 
and in less than four-and-twenty hours 
after their departure, eveiy soul in 
the parish knew that Lying Klaus 
was as good as a bankrupt ; that his 
house was already tumbling about 
his cars ; and that he himself would 
be forced to go from house to house, 
and practise the art of lattice-tap- 
ping.* 

Bumour in this case proved a true 
prophet. The end of the summer 
found Klaus's holhestead all to pieces. 
Ibe wind whistled through the broken 
windows. Bats frolick^ about the 
floor : a lease of the rafters was taken 
by a society of martens, and Klaus 
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was left the choice of making friends 
with the vermin, or being dislodged 
from his miserable den altogether. 

When a poor man suddenly be- 
comes rich, there is no lack of good 
words thrown away ; but when a rich 
man suddenly comes to beggaiy, all 
that is said is — that ho is a deplorable 
wretch — that everybody expected it — 
and that it serves him right. Klaus 
led a horrid life. He was shunned by 
universal exmsent. The youngest m- 
cliins of the parish threw dirt at him, 
made faces, called him .Lying Klaus, 
and trotted after him, imitating the 
gait and gestures of an ill-conditioned 
dwarf. If Klaus entered the tavern 
— SO lately his own property — the 
boors shrunk from him as though he 
were a leper — the landlord lazily 
shoved a dirty glass before him, and 
looked at the piece of money which 
he got in exchange, a dozen times 
before he put it into his till. The most 
abandoned criminal, who had under- 
gone his ten years of imprisonment 
and hard labour, could not have been 
treated more ignomiiiiously. Had 
Klaus n(^ lived on in a sort of men- 
tal intoxication, he must have com- 
niitttjd murder or manslaughter, if, in 
his desperation, he had not even laid 
imholv hands upon himself. 

“ All help cut away, eveiy means 
of support dried up, and the beggar 
denied even the bread of charity, 
Klaus at length resolved upon aban- 
doning his birthplace, and seeking 
his fortune in the open world. He 
had all along carried on his stick trade 
without being able to earn even salt to 
his pon-idge. A small piece of copse- 
wood, of little value, for which he had 
been unable to find a ])ui'chaser, he 
could yet call his own — the lean and 
bony Blassel >vas also spared him. 
With sticks and steed, therefore, he 
quitted his ^ative place, and began 
to take his rounds abroad, scarcely 
hoping to gather what was denied him 
amongst Ms own people — a scanty 
pittance. It was little that poor 
Kicholas got to break and bite upon 
his road; he made amends for the 
deficiency by consulting the brandy 
flask, from which the deserted one 


* The more ancient village houses have still, for the most par^ before the house 
door, a kind of lattice, upon which the beggar tapsi, by way of announoing him- 
self to the dwrilers^ 
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thiuk we may do a little busineua to- 


m 

Bucked his temporary solace. With 
the hot liqnor in his head, iie could 
whistle and siuff, forget his misery, 
and boldly face mankind. 

“ Late one evening, Klaus returned 
ft’om a distant bupiness tour. Jilassel 
had not a leg to stand upon, Klaus 
himself had eaten iiotliiiig the whole 
day, and he was besides i)arclied ivith 
thirst. To satisfy the cravings of na* 
ture, he stepped/ unwillingly enough, 
into The San at Herwitfsdorf. Tho 
]>arlor(rwas full of boors, one ofAvhom, 
in a griitf voice, read aloud the Weekly 
Intolligeiicor, whilst the rest remarked 
upon it^ cimtentR. Khins edged him- 
self into a earner to avoid obhervn- 
tion, and mine host brought him, for 
his two or three pence, a very melan- 
choly supper. The reading eame at 
length to a close, and the staire then 
became alive. The farmers discussed 
and argued the nows that had been 
delivered to them, until they grow 
very warm, and had exhausted all 
their eloquence, when thevc(niimene.ed 
knocking tlie table with their doubled 
fists, for want of better ^nineiits. 
Ill the height of tlie dispiit*a neigh- 
bouring miller — a very learned gen- 
tleman— entered the npartmeiil. •He 
was at once uiianiinously appealed to 
for a deei-sioii, and tlien nobody would 
abide by Iir verdict. A general tii- 
niult ensued ; in tbe midst of it, un- 
lucky Kliius WHS detected, and then 
pfditics and the welfare of mankind 
were immediately lost night of. 

“ ‘ Devil take me !’ cried one, ad- 
vancing towards the wretched man, 

‘ if there doesn’t sit Lying Klaus 
fi ora Staroinff C'aslh!' 

“ Klaus was surronnded in an in- 
stant. The whole nsfieinbly booted 
him, and be for shame and rage w’ould 
gladly liavo buried himself for ever 
in the earth. 

“ * Well, I will say,* continued tho 
unfeeling boor, “ the rich Klaus has 
become veiy careful and thrifty. I 
wonder if the chnrchwardeu meatis 
to give him the bell-purse money for 
e\w!» Well, Liar, how gets on the 
stick trade V Will you soon be able 
to patch your coat out of your earn- 
ing V If you hapjieii now to have 
a sixpence more tlian you want, J 


get her. I have some four-year-old 
straw that will come in well for your 
palace. It is eaten away a little by 
the mice, but that doesn’t matter. 
Why, what are you thinking of, you 
niiicomiMiop ? Don't you know when 
Klaus wants straw, or money, or au 
hoiie.st name, he Jias only to go to bis 
couch - grassed stulibio - fields, and 
siieezo three times into tho Dwarfs 
well, and then he gets directly what 
heask.sforV Who uonldn’t have a 
Dwarf for his godfather ! a fellow just 
three chooses high, and a dddlc-scru- 
lier. A i>retLy scrape, ho has mtide oi‘ 
it for von — only sicrapisd your pii'cious 
soul into hell, as he would liave done 
if Holy feter had bound it throe 
times round his key-bit. it is a gn at 
pity though, tlmt Dw jirf-pipiT don't 
liddlc inoue> into his tiariing's pocket, 
us well as out of it. Kick the black- 
guard out, jnill liis ears for him — 1 
say he i>nT lioiiost. lb* can't bu, fur 
he has dcaliiigs with the devil !' 

^Many sini'wy arms u i‘rc stretched 
out at the moment to grasp the ucak 
<lefen(‘oh>s man, \>lio sat gmialiing 
his tt'etli, and in\ ailing the as-auU, 
whilst in his heart ho tMirsed hint'-oll' 
and all the worhl beMclos. The inille.r 
called npcm the company to de-Lt, nud 
they retrcatiMl a stiq) or t\\o, whilst 
iic stq>ped forth, and placed himself 
at the Hide of Ihc uniirotcctod wan- 
derer. 

“ ‘ Como, conn* ! ’ said the unex- 
pected friend* ‘ tlii> isn't fair. Klaus 
is a vtwy worthy fellow, though things 
un* going ngaiiLst liiiii, because., as I 
believe, his old father Imre, too hard 
upon that imp Stringstriker. Jf Klaus 
were, only ti clover fellow, and know 
bow to say a private, word or so to Jiis 
godfatiuir, he would soon make it all 
right with Mm again. Dwails must 
be managed. Hless you, I have one 
in iny own mill. Kvery ninth night 
lie hammers away on the tvventy-frrat 
cog of the third w heel ; and na aoon as 
he begiiiB, three honey colls must be 
put upon the millstone for him, if I 
don’t wisMthe. mill to stand still iinr 
mediately, and all the grain to breed 
w'orms. It is nothing but Dwarf’s 
rogutiiy, and ho 1 eay let Klaus go 


* TLk* ehtiirehwardens ge about the ehureh d^iring the sarviee, and eoUeot alms 
from the congregation in apurte with a bell, — Translator. 
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quietly Ills way. I’ll wager what yon 
like, if the fellow asks the Dwarf’s 
pardon, and makes it up with him, 
hq’ll he ns rich as ever ogaiii. For 
you sec, masters, Dw'arfs must some- 
times play all sorts of pranks with 
poor iiiortnlft, that they.inay so hare 
occasion loliolp them at a future time, 
and secure lor tluMiiselves a place in 
1 leaven at last.’ 

“ This learned address so dumh- 
fouiidcMod the peaaaiits, that they re- 
treated l>y degrees further nud l\irllu‘r 
from their intc'iuied victim, who, like 
a shrewd fellow, seized his opijortuni- 
ty, ami made Ids i*scnpe. He was 
not long ill harnessing his hack, 
mounting his cart, and dri\ing from 
the inhospitahle spot. Thenordsof 
the miller liad made a deep impres- 
sion <»n his mind. 'I’he wish to hold 
eommimion hy any means with tlie 
w'orld of s})irits, whh'li hail been elo- 
sod upon liini from the moment that 
he had hurled hi.s curse against one of 
them — grew’^ strong and lively within 
him. His miserable condition .sub- 
dued him into ,«oitow' and repentance, 
and. in n loud and earne.st voice, he 
imjtlored his godfather t<‘ take pity 
upon liim, to forgive him, ami to show 
him the means hy w hieh he might be 
reconciled again to him. and made 
w'orthy of the regard and considera- 
tion of his peoi»le. 

“ He had reached Ifurnitz when hi.s 
r'trickeii heart indulged itself in such 
ontpoiirings. JUritrherff arose at a 
short distance before him, with the 
fcw" acres of land that still belonged 
to him lying w aste for want of hands. 
KIniis throw a look of sullen di;^coii- 
tent toward.s the land, and lo— he 
beheld there the figure of the Dw arf 
gliding along, nnft surrounded by 
countless sjiarkling lights. The hid 
stood still, and stared w*ith astonish- 
ment at the apparition. Dissevered 
tones, as of a violin, floated in the 
disturbed air; and wbeii the phantom 
lifted his fiddle.stick, it seemed ns if 
he .sent a recognising iiod towards bis 
godchild. Klaus urged his beast for- 
ward, and at the same moment the 
Dwarf tiimed off at a cross-road, and 
with tlie speed of an arrow swept 
towai-ds the neighbourhood of the 
Dwarf’s well. 

Klaus lay awake half the night 
dwelling upfwi this encounter, and 
w^hen he fell te sleep, it was the sub- 


ject of his dreams. * The miller,* 
thought he, * is right, after all ! God- 
father may be pacified yet, if he is 
properly and becomingly spoken to. 
How kindly he nodded to me ! 0, if 
1 could get onl}' half my fortune 
back r fiefore Klaus was out of bed 
again, he resolved to have a trial, 
and, on the veiy next day, liumbly to 
present himself to his godfather, if 
that great personage would deign him 
an iuten iow. He had to go to the wood 
for sticks, and time and place were 
both favonrablo to a meeting with the 
spirit. 

road to the w'ood lay hprd by 
the Dwarf’s well. Klainj, arris ing 
tlieve, reined hie horse up, and looked 
upon the spring with profoundly eogi- 
t.Qtive ey(‘.s\ It ivas de.ir and still. 
Pearly bright the water a.^iceiided from 
the rent basaltic bottom, niul rippled 
ill a .small thread-like rill throngli 
whisiiering rushes, across meadows 
and field.s, mitil it reached the vil- 
lage. 

‘Kmv, this Is the strangest well !’ 
quoth Klaus, knocking out the ashes 
from his .short stump of a pipe — ‘ al- 
wny.** Immming and brnmmingwhen 
1 tfTke my way by it— and w^hen 1 
Inne pa>sed it, it is just as though 1 
had loaded on another hundred-weight. 
The poor tiling regularly gasp.s, and 
plants her hoof as if she wore pulling 
the clinrch after her. Now’, wo-ho, 
Whitefnee !— wo-ho !” 

A.s Klaus spoke, the horse snorted, 
gasped, and .stamped, without making 
any w ay. It wn.s as though the devil 
had tied a hair about tin* spokes. 
After fearful struggling and long agony, 
tlie wood w’a.s at length readied. 
Klaus fell manfully to work. A sheaf 
of young trees w'ore presently down 
before his axe. In the haste of the 
friling, lie cut down some shrubber 3 % 
of no use in |he manufacture of rivirl- 
ing-stickft, but trees and shrubs were 
heaped together on his cart ; he stop- 
ped his pipe, and with provision at 
least for the next week, he gaily push- 
ed towards home. 

“ It was a fine warm evening of 
autumn. The moon stood ui the 
cloudless heavens above the blue hills, 
and the rich region lay in her splen- 
dour. Klaus bummed* a corelesa tune ; 
smoked and bummed, humm^ and 
smoked. In the swampy marsh mea- 
dow's to the right and left of him, a 
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number of social frogs joined in the 
concert ; the streams were steaming 
in the vallejs, and silvery mists stray- 
ed, catcliing the radiance, along the 
mountain forests. 

“ ‘ Wo-ho, Blasse !’ growled Klaus, 
as his favourite began to snort and 
cai'acolc. * Ko shying, Whitcface ! 
It is only the night-fog bubbling up a 
bit. Twon’t singe thy poor bones, 
wo-ho 1 ’ and then he cracked his 
whip, and made it sing about the ears 
of the mulish boast. At the same 
moment, a bright flame sprang up 
before him — ^but only like a flash of 
lightning ; for in an instant all was 
again hushed, dim, and lonely. The 
moon was visible through the mist, 
and in Honiitz the lights were seen 
glimmering. 

“ ‘ Oho ! ’ thought Klaus, ‘ god- 
father is lighting hLs pipe, is he? Wc 
shall soon see, then, how' the world 
wags with him. Hollo ! Godfather 
Stringstriker, be good and kind to 
your child, and show your-self. Teli 
me, dear godfather, how I am to fill 
my money-bags again ; for you know 
who had the emptying of them! 
There’s a nice dear old gentleman, 
come out to me— I do so long to^ce 
you ! ’ 

“ It was all very proper for Klaus to 
evince such amiability, but it had not 
the cflect intended. Not n sound 
could he hear in reply. He waited 
for a space ; then bellow cd again into 
the open air — waited again, and hol- 
loed again. But all was quiet save 
the water of the spring which purled 
amongst the pebbles, and the grassy 
reeds that rustled and sighed through 
the mist, now recking thicker and 
thicker around the speaker and his 
sorry Jade. Klaus w axed spiteful. 

‘‘ ‘ Godfather ! ’ he cried, striking 
poor Whitefacc in his WTath, thou 
art a thick-lipped, crooked-iegged 
lubber ; that’s what you arc ! Every 
qaestion is woi*th an answer ; it is a 
rule that holds good with man and 
beast ; and why not amongst ghosts? 
Why did you beckon to me yester- 
day if you did not mean to show? 
You invited me here, and now that I 
have come, the tortoise creeps into 
his hole. You are a cruel, hard- 
hearted ^dfather. But never mind 
—good-night, Dwaif-piper. Here’s 
a present for thee. I l^ar thee no 
Qudlce!’ 


** So speaking, Klaus threw apocket- 
knife into the well, which he passed 
at the moment. The knife dropped 
into the w^ator ; a flame shot siiddcq- 
ly up, and was as quickly out. Klaus 
pressed his nag again ; but the poor 
boast reared, snorted, and dragged at 
the gearing, without being able to 
move the cart an incli. The fog 
sc\crcd a little, and the moonbeams 
lay in great beauty upon a iiiindred 
acres. Klaus attempted to give his 
animal case ; but fot "Whitefacc tug 
as she would, the cart stood still as 
if it had been frost-bound. 

“ ‘ That ugly thick head of god- 
father’s has certainly caught amongst 
the felloe.s,” said Klaus, almost w'or- 
ried to death, and looking about him 
half-cnriously, half-tiiuorou.sly. It 
w’antod very little to j)itch him back- 
wards out of t lie v(‘liicle, so astonished 
and aflVighted was he with all that he 
beheld. The ghost-seer had seen 
many sights, but ihU beggared them 
all. His cart, in length and breadth, 
w'iis covered with millions of dwarfs ; 
every fir-sjiray, every dark green spike 
of a leaf, every pole, nay, even wheels 
and wheelspokos to the nave itself, 
were beset with the creatures. And 
what were they ail about? Tiny, 
miraculous beings ! labouring with 
unexampled diligence at the prettiest 
danciiig-i)uiiips ever seen ! The Lil- 
liput shoelings glistered like Spelt in 
the tiny brown hands of the work- 
men, as, turned to and fro, they came 
under the numerous and almost invi- 
sible hammers and awls. Every bril- 
liant pair finished, and out of hand, 
w'a.'^ briskly strung up on cobwebs, 
with which the caj't, vanltwise, was 
ovcrw'oven ; and upon which, at the 
very first glance, Klaus himself could 
count more than three hundred thou- 
sand fliiished slices. The astounded 
Tvaggoncr could for a long time do 
nothing more than fold his arms, and 
stare on in silence. The little rogues 
looked inexpressibly comical, it must 
be confessed. They were exactly 
half an inch in length, with great thick 
heads, on which were fixed leathern- 
coloured caps, at least six times the 
size, every one being decorated in 
front, by way of clasp, with a tiny 
glow-worm. Their legs were very 
slender and very crooked, although 
their feet were delicate and beautiful- 
ly formed* Their little bodies, eii* 
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dowed in excess with high shoulders, 
were clad in fine dark-brown satin 
jackets, and about the waist were 
girdles of glistening silver, from which 
jingled the needful workman’s appa- 
ratus. As soon as one of the little 
fellows had to hammer a sole, he 
adroitly tucked round his left leg, 
and, upon his tiny heel, beat out the 
bit of leather into order. 

“ ‘ This must be profitable w'ork any 
how ! ' quoth Klaus, breaking out at 
length, aud, at the instant, the busy 
workers raised their hcadikina, and 
goggled so tlrolly at the young boor, 
that the latter was seized with a 
laughter which he found it impossible 
to control. I'lio Dwarfs were set off 
also, and for some time they roared 
together; that is to say, Klaus roar- 
ed, but the voicelets of the Dwarfs 
pounded only like a light whisper. 
Their laughing, however, did not pre- 
vent the snioking of their twirliug- 
stick pipON which they seemed to 
take much delight in ; eaeh Dwarf, it 
must be know ii, canying in his mouth 
the strangest little twdrliug-stick, the 
four little arms of which reeked like 
pipe-heads. 

“ ‘ Ifitisquit(! allowabh?, gentlc- 
meit!' .said Klaus, taking off his hat 
— a politeness which wa.s iiiimcdiiitely 
responded to by every dw'arf — * 1 
sliould be glad to ha> e a minute’s chat 
with you ; and to n.sk, first and fore- 
most, for whom all this tremendous 
«?tock is that you are finishing off so 
busily and magnificently V’ 

“ One of the corchvainers fastened 
the shoe that ho had just finished, 
cl(»se before the young boor’s eyes, 
upon the cobw'eb ; then he folded' his 
urns in imitation of Klaus, stared at 
him roguishly, and answ'cred, 

“ ‘ They are dancing-pumps for thy 
wedding, Klaus!’ 

“‘For my what?’ exclaimed the 
youth. 

“ ‘ Thy wedding, Klaus I’ 

“ * Ah, my pretty shoemakers, that’s 
a long way oft’, I fear. Annie has no 
great longing to milk the spiders in 
my stalls, and who can blame her ? 
But who gave you the order? Who 
took the measures? I guess our 
Marthas and Marys will want a con- 
siderable slioc-hom to get tbe pumps 
on, if the greater number don’t prove 
misfits I ’ 

“ The Dtvaifs laughed and clapped 


their hands for joy, nodding to one 
another -with such vivacity, that the 
glow-worms upon their bonnets flew 
one amongst another. 

“ ‘ Don’t believe it, gossip— don’t 
believe it,’ rejoined the spokesman. 
*We w^ork for ourselves only. We 
mean to dance at thy wedding — every 
one of us, regularly one after the other, 
with thy virtuous bride.” 

“ ‘ What ! all of you ? ’ asked Ni- 
cholas, hurriedly. 

“ ‘ All, all ! as many of us as there 
are pairs of shoos ! ’ 

“ ‘ Thank you for nothing ! ’ returned 
Klaus. ‘ Why, you would make me 
a w'idow'cr before my wedding was 
over. Annie is a good strapping girl 
I know, and she carries her bushel of 
winter wlieat, in defiance of Gcordie, 
the miller’s man, up three flights 
without stop or sigh ; and that, fi-om 
old time, has ahvays been w ith us a 
sign of sound lungs : but a man can’t 
drink, my little cobblers, beyond his 
thirst. You understand? Now would 
it not be better— mind you lam much 
obliged to you for the honour, all the 
saim‘ — if you sent a few delegates, 
say two oV three ; wouldn’t that be 
mufe considerate to the lady, and 
show' your politeness just as well? ’ 

“ ‘ Not a bit of it, iiot a bit of it ! ' 
screamed the broad-bonnets. ‘We 
must all cat, and all dance ! ’ 

“ * Just like all the w'orld! ’ muttered 
Klaus to himself. ‘ If you invite one 
of the tow’iisfolk to a church ale he’ll 
take three cakes for one, and stufif 
himself till the steps groan as he goes 
down again. I say, gentlemen,’ he 
continued, tiiniiiig'to the Dw'aifs, 
‘ are you aw'are that I am your king’s 
godson, and on the most intimate 
terms with him?’ 

“ ‘ And that thy father made him 
fiddle himself to « death?’ answered 
the little one resentfully; 'and that 
thou hast gi^own a good-for-nougbt, 
ready to bung up our whole gracious 
kingdom in a mouse-bole, had’st thon 
thy will ? Eh, Master* Nicliolas? ” 

“ * Ah, don’t be too hard now ! Bc- 
collect what your king did to my 
father, and all that I have suffered for 
the last six months. Look at me ! 
Hasn’t Gossip Crookleg stripped me 
of money, field, and house ?' 

Ag^ the dwarfs langbed* 

“‘Ha, Klaus I' said the speaker, 
“Tell us, now, wouldn’t you 
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869 all that trent out at the (looi*s ily 
in ai^iOf ere to-morrow, at the win- 

^W9?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Only tell me,’ said Klaus quickly, 
‘how to fill my bags again, and I 
invite you all, every man J ack of you, 
to the wedding. There's nothing like 
shaking hands and being friends again. 
Forget and forgive, say 1 ! ’ 

“ ‘ And Annie dances with us?’ in- 
terposed the Dwarf with eagerness, 
swinging a pair of newly- made shoes 
at the same time so impetuously that 
they slipped out of his hand, and 
dropped just into the young boor’s 
lap. 

‘ Iloilo ! I didn’t say that !’ cried 
Klaus. ‘I'll turn that over in my 
mind, and give you an answer iii tho 
morning.’ 

“ A marvellous kind of whining in- 
temipted the discourse. The innu- 
merable band of dwarfs pulled the 
drollest faces, folded their handiUin^, 
and made tho most lameiital)le gesti- 
culations ; but tiie speaker slid like a 
apidor, upon one of tlie threads uhich 
canopied over the cart, do^^n int») 
Klaus's la]) ; thence he clambcn^d up 
hisjacket, and inounted until h<‘ reached 
the youngster’s hand—* (iive mo*the 
shoes!’ he exclaimed maliciously, 
snatchiug and catching at the lo^t 
property. 

“ • Xot so, not so, dear cousin 13road- 
cap. This bit of workmanship will J 
hoard up against my innrriage, when 
I promise to put tliem on you myself, 
if you will visit me.’ 

Ko, no, no — give me the shoes ! ’ 
said the Dwarf fiercely, stamping with 
both feet, and lifting'his manikin fists 
in menace against Klaus. ^ I must 
and will have the shoes I ’ 

“ The remaining dwai'fs again set up 
theJr sorrowful whine ; and then Klaus 
became aware that un accident had 
happened which, with prudence, might 
be tunied to great account. 

“ * Now, fine fellows, listen to me I ’ 
said he. ‘ The shoes you don't have 
back. Hut if you will ]iromisc 
to set me to rights agiun with your 
king and people, and to give me only 
the neediest livelihood, then are you 
welcome to my wedding, to eat and 
dance as much as you like* 

“ ‘Well, Klaus I ’ answered the 
Dwarf, ‘ I see thou hast the best, of 
ns ; and we have no filpqp to spend in 
disputation. In thirteen hours frto 


this, we must breathe upon the silver 
veins of the earth, that they may keep 
nicely fresh, and in good growth. 
But iiin thou wilt hold faith with us, 
hear niy ])ropORal. Come hither again 
to-morrow evening, and strike Mitli 
that sprig of yew, that hangs down 
helow Ihco, into the well w.ntcr. {So, 
perchance, slialt thou learn what is 
best to do. c^uick, yea or nay ?’ 

“ ‘ There can be Utile harm in that I ’ 
retimicd the farmer. ‘ 1 answer — 
yea-l ’ 

‘ Brrrr ! ' snarled and v hie- 

zled behind liim all over the cart. The 
dwarts tumblod down from every 
t^\ig, bough. H])oke, niul felloe, and 
YiinisluMl in one large pointed linmo, 
that c-ould be seen tor a second blaz- 
ing from the well. 

Bahllhce ti»ok fright, tore from the 
spot, and galk>)»ed us if for life and 
death, o\er .stock and Mono, until the 
village was reached. As for Kliius, 
he did not n*cover liLs .seii.^e.s until he 
found himself again in his tarin- 
yard. 

“ It WHS with i^olicitude and a beat- 
ing heart that Nicliola.s awaited tin;’ 
arrival of the next e\ening. In tlie 
imannhiie, lie took ainalier and more 
exact Hur\ey of his already iialf-ridned 
hou.se; and the result so melan- 
choly that he foil he must stake life 
it.Helf for the chaua* of bettering his 
fortune. There was not a beam, a 
boai'd, a rafter, a lath, in the whole 
Ikou.so that wa.s not ready, upon the 
sliglite.st a.ssault, to go to wreck. Of 
glass windows the ruiiiour was hmg 
since extinct. All .stood open : anti 
had Klaus been a student of meteor- 
ology, a better obseivatory than his 
loopholed, tumble -down homestead 
could not have been to be had. H(‘ 
returned Irom his tour of ins])CctioH 
more fiiinl}' resolved than ever to risk 
his adventure ; and as soon as the sun 
was set, ami the moon traced darker 
shadow.'^ tijiou the ground, he took his 
yew-branch and dw'arfs’ shoes, and 
set out. 

“ Klaus made a long circuit, and 
lingered a long time in the fields, be- 
fore he could summon cqnrage to ap- 
proach the spring. lie plucked up a 
4ieart at last, struck a light, and lit his 
pipe. Thus armed, he advanced to 
the w'oU. Tho yew-twig struck the 
bright motionless water, and strongly 
i^tated it, The stream exnndated 
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uu evfty sid«, kindled as it mounted, 
and, tumbling and commingling, in a 
ibw seconds, like un enormous tluine 
of fire, rolled forwards and backwards 
romid the moi'giu of the fouiitaiu. 

Klaus steadily regarded the mys- 
terious phautasm. The flame enriuged 
the hole well, and at length falling 
back, in an iticoinja'cheiisible luaiiiier, 
into itself, began to darkeii, juul to 
emit ^al)our. lu the midst of the 
smoke, the young boor recognized (iod- 
fut*lier Slringstriker. lie was sitting 
upon a (Mystal throne, a-s<iuat, with 
his crooked legs tucked under him, 
smoking with ex(iuisito eom)»laceucj' 

11 ]>ij)e as thick as liis arm, tc niiina- 
ting in a bu^l as large ns liis heail. 
lie s(‘eim*il wholly occupieil in tracing 
the jirugress of the inasHvo curls of 
smoke, which gushed ahundantly from 
his cajiacious mouth, and took no 
notice of his g(»dchild. It was left to 
young Nicholas, therefore, to com- 
luence tlio ci>Uo<tuv. 

** ‘ (lood even, godfather ! ’ said the 
lad, not (iuite at ease. ‘ 1 hope you 
ciijo} your cveniiig pipe. You in‘ed 
something to Ket‘t» yourself ^\arm and 
comfortable. The "air strikes chilly 
herealiouts V 

“ A smile diffused itself over the 
whole breadth of the Dw.arf's face,* 
and he puffed amiy for his life. 

“ ‘You're i’ th' right, (iodsou Klaus. 

1 like my bit of i>ipe ! That 1 can say, 
and honestly. It's good lol)aec<s loo; 
n little dear, no doubt, but I'nirly 
earned. AVilt try a whitfv’ 

“ ‘ I — 1 — 1 am much obliged, God- 
fntbei- String-striker, but 1 am no great 
smoker, and 1 like to stick to one 
sort — l^orto-rieo — threepence a pack- 
et. Would you like to taste it f’ 

“‘Cabbage!’ rejoined the Dw^arf, 
eonteuijrtuoiisly. ‘ Tobacco, to bo 
good, must smell like inliio. Here, 
put your nose to it. It's llungarinu 
of the best 1 ’ 

“ The Dwarf pushed out his 
broad liand, and Klaus stooped to- 
wards it. His lH‘Rrt leaped into his 
throat as he gaecd upon a dozen or 
two of the purest Kremiiitz ducats. 
He darted at them like a tiger ; but 
the Dwarf was prepared for him. 

“ * Not so, not so !’ replied the 1at-g| 
ter, drawing his hand back. ‘ Krc 
thou liave them, wid must strike a 
bargain.* 

“And with these words the Dwftrf 


took up his pipe, Wbioh only a mo- 
m^t before he had laid aside. The 
attention of young Nicholas was 
drawn more closely to it by the move- 
ment, and he perceived, for the first 
time, that the colossal bowl w'as 
neither more nor less than a bald, 
smooth, and perfectly wdiito human 
.skull. A closer inspection convinced 
him that it was that of his own de- 
ceased and venerated pai'ent. Above, 
upon the forehead, there was a move- 
able clapper, through which the sn- 
perffuous smoko ascended; the tube 
was fixed ill the mouth, and the eye- 
holes w'cre continually supplied with 
gold ]>iecc3 by a couple of thousand 
of indefatigable dwarfs, twenty or 
thirty of whom tugged along one 
ducat, and were sorely put to it to 
bring it to the jwoper ])iace. Klaus 
w'ns almost unsettled by the disco- 
very. 

“ * I sec,’ he said with aii unsteady, 
tremulous voice — ‘1 see, godfather, 
YOU have rpiitc a new - fashioned 
iicadpieoo there. Is it your own 
particular fancy, or a new French 
mode V * 

“ ‘ Quite my own private and indi- 
vUbftil r/oM/, godson Klaus!' answer- 
ed the Dw arf proudly. ‘ The flavour 
is perfect out of an old rogue's skull, 
that has been danced to death, AVhcii 
it is thoronglily smoke-seasoned, I 
exj)ect the Grand Turk will give me 
a million inastcrs for it. before then 
J must look about, and get me an- 
other. Heark'ee, godson ! how clear 
it rings already T And before Klaus 
could get in a Word, the D>varf gave 
the woil-smoked skuU^ dozen un- 
mcrcifiil kicks with his heavy top- 
boots. 

“ * For God’s sake, godfather String- 
striker,’ exclaimed Klaus, * have 
some discretion, or 1 shall forget my- 
self, and fall foul of you ! What! do 
you think a cnild hits no feeling* for 
his dead parents? and is that a 
respectable way of treating your 
triouds?’ 

“ ‘ Spare your breath, child !* ititer- 

C d the Dwarf; ‘ talking makes tio 
way with men of my stamp. 1^ 
us come to an understanding! TeU 
me, Klans-^art thou content that, in 
ten years* time, when this pipe-heati 
is banded over to the Grand Turk, to 
give up thy numskull for my 
p!pl&? I own to thee, 1 envy It, ft 
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is of first*rate thickness, and would 
smoke a pretty while, for thou dost 
hold, 1 think, a good quantity.’ 

“ ‘ Come to ail end — out with it all, 
godfather ! ’ said Klaus in a tone of 
wretchedness. ‘ What do you wdsh 
me to do ? I am willing to fast till I 
die of hunger, and wliatever is hu- 
manly possible to perform, I will do ; 
but as to your cursed head-smoking, 

I tell you," once for all, it's out of the 
question. The thing must be put an 
end to ; for it is a disgrace to me, and 
a shame to all Christendom ! ’ 

“ As Klaus spoke in sheer vexation, 
he smote several times with his y^w- 
slip into tlie w'atcr of the well, with- 
out noticing that the clear flood swell- 
ed over upon all sides like a lightning 
fire- glow ; -whilst a -whining moan 
WBS plainly audible. The Dwarf put 
on a very serious comitcnauce, his 
pipe slipped from hl^ mouth, and, in a 
completely altered tone, he rejoined — 

“ ‘ Godchild Klaus, take hoed to me ! 

I like your ways, and will make you 
a well-meant offer. As fur this head 
here,’ and he knocked the ducat- 
ashes out of Simon’s skull—* if shall 
be transferred to thee, and thou slialt 
keep thine own too, provided •thou 
wilt give me back the two shoes Inch 
yesterday one of my nierry^ pages lost. 
"What say you to it V ' 

“ ‘ Eh ! what ? ' said Nicholas, in 
doubt. 

“ • (tIvc me the .shoes ! ’ repeated 
Stringstriker. 

“ * Now look you, godfather!’ said 
Klaus determinedly, ‘ what if I ac- 
cept your propo^^al! Here are your 
shoes, and ;wu are welcome to them. 
But I ask ymi, is life Avorth havmg, if 
I am to be for ever a poor eacliewed, 
scoffed, and scometl castaway ? The 
devil a bit yon care for what the world 
says ; but one of us, w ho is a mere 
man, spitted upon by a whole village, 
feels w'hat it is to be poor and con- 
temned. I tell you boldly, godfather, 
and from my very heart, you must 
put an end to my misery — for you can 
do it. Give me back my money 
and laud, ^and make me honourable 
amongst my neighbours. 1 can’t sit 
alone like a night-owl in my hovel. 

I like to have my fellow-creatures# 
abont me, to eat bread and drink 
■water, or it may be a draught of beer 
with me. I can’t live the life of a 
blessed hermit, I am, as you know, 


but a simple plain fellow, a boor, a 
foolish tbrlom lad, the unhappy son 
of ix>or Mike, danced to death for his 
sins.’ 

“Here Nicholas stopped, sobbing 
piteously, and dropping big and hca %7 
tears, that found their way to the 
■well beneath him. 

“‘Have you done?’ said String- 

striker. 

“ ‘ I have nothing more to say, god- 
father,’ sighed the lad; ‘only be 
kind, and put all to rights again.* I 
have paid dearly for cursing you «t>on 
occasion, and now- 1 humbly ask your 
pardon for my fault. Give me a hand- 
ful or two of ducats, that I may gt^t 
my bam repaired, marry my poor 
Annie, and again set np for an honest 
boor. If you w'ill do this, (Godfather 
Stringstrikor, your children shall 
dance at my marriage,* and here are 
your shoes ! ’ 

“ ‘ A bargain, godson ! ’ said the 
Dwarf. ‘ Thou art a right sort of 
lad, and I will help thee. My chil- 
dren must have their shoes too ; for 
by the loss of them they have gone 
already a great stride back in their 
odneation. Thou can.^t hear how they 
cry and beg, the poor things ! Come 
here, and dip into thy father’s head. 
The poor dog no longer feels it. So ! 
that’ll do. For the skull, concern thee 
no further, lu a quarter of an hour, 
it shall be where it should be. But 
now', T rede thee, look that thou art 
presently ready to marry, and neglect 
not bidding good plenty of guesLs; 
but invite esi^cially those that have 
hitherto tightly loused, mocked, and 
scorned thee. If thou hast lack of 
coin, thou wottest wdierc Godfather 
Stringstriker dwells. On thy wedding- 
day, send hither thy thit'c largest 
waggons, and to each a team of fonr 
strong horses, for I shfdl load them 
heavily — and hear’st, Godson Klaus V 
they shall drive nice and slowly round 
about the springlct, and then away 
again at a good gallop back to thy 
farm -yard. As to thyself, mark me, 
Klaus! upon thy wedding-day thou 
shalt stick a yew-leaf in tby left ear, 
and, as soon as 1 sign to thee, throw 
some handfuls of the like upon all the 
tables. Now, at once, good-night ! ’ 

“ The shoes were alr^y delivered 
np. There was a hissing in the air, 
the water in the well moved In lumi- 
nous circles^ and a hearty laughter 
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seeinod to force its way out of all the 
fissures of the earth. All wjis then 
still. 'J'lie moon l)ai*st forth, and 
shone so hrif^htly tliat one might have 
looked for a ])in. Klaus felt his good 
gold in his [lockcts, and i-eturnod glee- 
soinc, and in ease of heart, back to 
his rninons h(»use. 

“After a niglit spent in pleasant 
dreams, Klaus n'ekoned up his cash, 
and finind it suftieient to procure some 
horses, a few cows, waggon, and 
gearing. As to the repairs of the 
mansion, his notion was to do at first 
only the indispensable, clearly dis- 
cerning that, ill order to live eomfort- 
ribly ill future, an imtire pulling do^Ml 
and rebuilding \\iis inOAitable. lie 
was much more bent uiioii reappear- 
ing as a man of money and estate in 
the eyes of his fellow fanners. His 
first care, acctirdingly, Wiis to hire 
domestics, male and female, to rig 
iiimself out a little, and then, 'v\ithoiit 
delay, to push on the preparations for 
his marriage. 

“ In less than a fortnight, every 
thing reipiisite was done, and the 
neighbours opened their eu-s to tliriee 
tlicir usual sixe as they sudileiily saw 
life moving again in Nicholas's farm- 
lioiise— active labourers <ujcc more in 
bis (ields. Their astonisliinent in- 
creased upon hearing, next Sunday, 
the banns jmblished from the puljiit. 
lint when, a week afterwards, the 
functionary wlu»s(* oftico it ^^as, with 
silver-headed cane, velvet wai.'^tcoat 
and frill, to bid the guests to the ap- 
lux'aching wedding, appeared upon 
the farms of those who, a little before, 
were Klaus’s most inexorable (’calum- 
niators, and invited all, 'without ex- 
ception, to the mciTy-inaking, then 
indeed, as if by magic, did the de- 
spised Kyiug Klaus becomi? ‘ a M'orthy 
civ,aturc after all,’ ‘ a capital fel- 
low at last,’ and have his praises 
(!ohocd from every beer-bench in the 
parish. Nobody (svgr llioiiglit of ask- 
ing how Klaus got i)Osse.sscd of hi.s 
now money, lie htid it; that fact 
was all-sufficient for. the multitude. 

( )ne or two might itch to make their 
comments upon the quick metamor- 
jihosLS, but self-love kept tboni quiet ; 
foY every man airily licked his lips 
ill anticipation of the marriage-feast 
that awaited alb 

“ The prCjiarations for the wedding 
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were busily pushed on. Joiners and 
carpenters were closing windows, and 
fastening tottering beams from morn- 
ing till night. Avails were broken 
down, and kitchens built up. Notbing 
had been seen like it by * the oldest 
inhabitant.’ 

“ Well, time ran on, and the banns 
Averc three times called; there was 
the spousal at the parsonage, the 
Pitching of the bride by the bride- 
groom, with an escort of musician.^, 
and at length there wa.s the mairiagc 
ceremony itself — all liapjMly gpt 
through. TJie guests, men and wo- 
imui, were numeroii.-;, and amongst 
them not a few \^ho, for a soiinight, 
had lived on ludf- allowance, the 
b(itti*r and more steadily to devour at 
Klaus’s marri.‘!gi‘. 

“In due time, ordiu’s were given 
to take lh(‘ three largest waggons to 
tiu' Dwai-fs well, to drive slowly 
round this thrice, and ilieii to push 
back at a gallop. The sen'ants did 
not dare to refu.NC their master’s bi^ 
(ling ; but they shook their h(}ads sig- 
niticantly when tluy received their 
strange e-omniissioii, and suspected, 
linn and fast, tlmt Klaus, in Ids cx- 
ces^iva joy, had already dnink a cup 
or tno b(*yond his thirst. 

“The pa.slor, sitting at, the right 
Iiand of the bri(l(‘, had said grace, 
and the schoolmaster and the mar- 
riage-entreater were about comiucn- 
eing the distribution of the enormou.s 
masses of ciivi», beneath which the 
tables ftiirly groaiu’d. when the rattle 
of the three returning waggons made 
known to Klaus the arrival (»f his 
subterr.’inean guests. Il^ioart beat 
violently, for at the saiflP insiant' a 
well-known w hispering and liTlmming 
indt his ear. in obedience to com- 
mand, he secured the yew -leaf in his 
left ear, and jirepared himself for 
what might follow. He expected 
much, but whatdie saw almost tJirew 
him from his scat w'ith astonish- 
ment. 

“ AVherever there was an aperture, a 
split, or a rent in w’alls, windows, 
doors, there came in the dw^arfs by 
hnndreds ; so as that in a few" niinutcs 
the whole spacie was swarming with 
^e little ones. They wore most 
smartly dressed, just as Klans had 
previously seen them, only that now, 
instead of the top-boots, they wore 
r 
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tl)Ose 4e3|caio daiidug-^mps, upon, 
wlikiti the yoiiiig husbandman had at 
fixtt c^aglit them at wm'k. 

“ Klaus attentiroly noted 'whether 
any of Ids guests had a suspicion of 
Iho appaiitton of these earlli nianiii- 
hins, but there was not a sign of it. 
The gcntlenion forked away gallantly* 
apd' the tankards were not rumiiug 
over. As tlie bridegrooin .saw the 
spiritual eojupauy still glidin^r nu so 
that rlieir imiiiber ainomited already 
to iiiiudreds of lltousaiids, and sto\e- 
corkices, wlndow-sHls, juiiit-sfooLs, 
and backs of cliuivs were tliiekly beset 
w'ith the eomieal companions, he be- 
gan to be uneasy. Ho foarisl lest the 
orpther.'i of the bride. A\ho uei*e wail- 
ing upon Ihl* guests, might trample 
the small brood iiito ftiic dn.st ; and in 
order to divert at lea>t all blame from 
hiiii.>elf, he addressed hiinseh to Isis 
godfather, then approaching him. 

“ ‘ You do me groat lu>nour, re- 
spected godfather, by your pn'scin i* — 
ItUt please reiuenilier, 1 cannot aie*»n r 
for dwarf ^ilaughier — and luunhmiis 
crushings. Only l<K)k at tlie <piantily 
of spruc(' vermin y>u have done iiu- 
the faNttnr to biing with ytnil’ 

“ Strin^fhtriKoi u i\\ (mI hi- Inuul mag- 
nanimousiy. and told hi- god^m tliat 
it wa^ of little eoiiMMinenci*. Then 
Acitli a bold Jeajs the king mounted 
the long table, ]ueKed hi.-) way lo the 
middle <»f il, and then*, with legs 
a.-tvide, last plaiit»-d himself. Not 
one of all the giiest.-s ])erei'i\ed the. 
larger Hwarf, any more than they 
could sec the eonulles.s little ones. 
Even Annie ami tlie chTgunan weie 
stoiie-bliiid : so that Klaus, speaking 
unintcdligfl^’ at every turn, hud to 
bear the joko.s of all { for young and 
old, woirnin and iiiaii, chimed readily 
in with the tout; of sportive raillery 
as .soon a.s it w as once I'ilclied. 

“ The company iiideecl jjersi.sted in 
laughing and rioting .so loudly at tin* 
britJegroom s exi)eu'‘e, that fhe. pa.sti»r 
of the flock at length felt him.sclf called 
upon to assume his face of ofli(;e — to 
put a damper, as it wxtc, upon tho un- 
seemly j;roeeeding. fTiust as he began, 
a npw dish, soup witli crabs’ noses, 
(hbtchpotcb,) engaged exclu-sively the 
regard of the whole of the guests. A 
full plattnvas set before every visitof^ 
but scarcely set before him, before, 
w:th the speed of lightning, from 


cbalr-backs, window-sUfs, stove-cor- 
niccB, nay, from the floor itself, inmi- 
iiierable. dw^aifs bounded on to tho 
table, and, taking their ]dacos by all 
the plates, in three seconds consumod 
the jiKivouvy viand. To complete the 
astonishment, the confusion, the wrath, 
the Airy of tbevonidous boors. String - 
striker himself gallojied up and down 
the wlioh* length of the table, break- 
ing all tlie Ycssels, and draining all 
the beer and brandy with wonderful 
celerity. 

“ J lai I tho mo.'it procioiifi jewels of the 
Holy Kouiau Empire been plundered 
by the Tin*ks, tlien* could uot have 
been a greater eonimotion than aro.se 
ttinoug the w iMUrmg-guc.sl.s. Every 
mail juinpcd up, turned in anger anU 
di^gUl?t tinvards liLs neighbour, sute 
down again, and again began to reach 
albT iln* food, 'without licing able, of 
course, to get a un»r.sel. Then every 
man iwore Ills neighbour 'was making 
a fool of him, and, from the e(»arse-t 
words, it uitliout lo.s.s of time, 

to dreadtiil menaces ami Mow.s. So 
griHMly Ui‘r<* tome after tlie li(|Um'i>h 
cookery that tliey gave tln‘m.''el\es 
good smnit piin('tiire.^j in lip an ' 
tongue 5 iiiasmucli as the mis< liiexor 
dwad^, as toon a- any in lii-i 
forked Ui> a j)iec(- of meal, incouti 
nently had it down their own tliro;ii>. 
^Vitll such proA'ocutiou, the blows, on 
iillsideN came dow ii iu .slmw iT.- ; more 
ears were pejipered, bticks thuinijed, 
ribs piinehed. than the prize-ring of 
England Jiad ex or N*en. And, a.s if 
it Were not enough for tin* men to be 
.sparring, the women, .sei*ing their 
hii>baml.s covered x\ ith blood an I 
bruiso.s, must needs take up the cuv 
gels, ami fall to lighting too! A 
hundred arms xverc a-kimlu> in a 
txviukling. Cap» wove dragged olf, 
and iiaiks shoxMi with ainfusouiau 
sjfirit. There xvas a general melee ; 
cx ery soul at the table w as engaged 
ill the coiite.st. Marriage; and bridal 
])airwTrc forgotten ; and Klaus i-oared 
at the droll nproai till his throat 
siiiarled again : for, not much to his 
regret, hr; soon enough became aware 
that his enemies and liis calumniators 
WHTC the parties whrj^w'cre coming 
oft’ second best. ' "" 

This mutual tpeshing had ladtorla 
good quarter of an liour,. whcii,.a sign 
from Stringstriba- dii’eclQjd the’ bride- 
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proom to scatter the yew-leaves. In 
an instant the table was covered with 
them ; and the guests, as if bewitched, 
dispersed -in gi*nt(;sipie groups, and 
nMJiaiiicd tran.stixtMl. Every eye was 
on the busy dwarfs. KlaiisV god- 
father, crossing his legs, seated him- 
self iijxm the table, and begun to 
scrape his fiddle. 'Hie earth iiiaimi- 
kins then arranged thou)sclve^ iu order, 
swnng their l)roiid hats gracefully, 
and, one stej)piiig U])on tlie slirndder 
• )l another, built up a living pyramid 
ab<»ve tlu‘ bride. A nnniber clambered 
14) to tlie \ erv top t)!' lier tinsel <tow u, 
w lier<‘,s(ill two and two, they took pos- 
scK'-ion ofa spauLde, fixed rhciiiM'hiS 
Upon it. and rocking to and fr(». set 
up a Mdt and tendrVMjng. 'The bride 
<laiiced to its lime, the jwianikl of 
d\^ .Ilf’S along with her; and it nas 
enehanting to hovv tln-ji* <hiniiig 
airdle-**, and the bright clasjis 
upon tii'MT cap", tlashed and <iurkled 
in ilw Aar\iiig tigure. 'IhnM* lime's 
tin* t-hanL''ed in the bmhling of 

tlii" j'MMMiid, and tliive time", at- 
lende! by it, niu-t the bride dance 
rotind i!ie labh', t!iiouj;h the gujiing 
giou).' ! i :ii' “if- 'I'hi." <lone, Mrinii- 
,"h ! 'I i'ij}ed a li\e|y iirireh, broke 
'ie-wi’L' ' a ^vIIldo^v 'i\ ith his (iddle>iick, 
'* 1 h iijit oiii iliroiigh tlie opeiiimr — 
.ol"! tlieA\hnle dwarf brotherhood, 
ee.t/Hii;, Jauglniig, rumbling, in a 
« <aiO\d. prepared to follow 

b, r<'i‘ a linn* the ]U'oee""ion 1iu<’- 
ina-id Ihrongh the air, ANliere the 
gi-fOi'. ^et ^parkl•‘d, Nmui, liki' a 
c-Md\ing gleam, all Minislied ! 

'I'he '•tiipified Imors Wi'iv mnv able 
stir theiij>elYes .igaiii. Donbrle'S 
<h‘.,’e wiuv.many bujnps, black and 
line laces, and bhuah noses: but the 
-ight of all could not siippres.s the 
most extravagant irnTrimeiit. All 
that had liiipjicned was looked upon 
as a prank of the tiddler, and 111:111/ 
in tlieir in*arts felt that they h.adouly 
rceei\ed a jLi"t lumishment for their 
coars(' and unchristian calumnie.s,* 

“ Klaus Stringstriker's fame lived 
upon cverj’ tongue. The dwarfs ob- 
tained no mean eulogies : and when 
it'w.'is at last discovered that the 
small mannikin^ had, close before the 
window, one and all thrown down 
their broad browm capkins with the 
bri^ant clasjw, the company for joy 


wa^ ^ImoDt mad. The bridegroom 
was imf^orttmed, ih remembrance pf 
this marvellqns festival, to bestow 
u[>on each gu^st one such dw'arf-hat- 
kin, and Klaus did not need a long 
begging. Each one acquired a faitkin 
with its agraffe : some of a greedy 
iiatnre, by stealtli, posi^ssed them- 
selves of two. Tho presents given, 
tlie company fetuniM tp the board, 
and (hank apd uproared far into tho 
uight.W 

“ U|K»n the morrow. Klaus found ]^e 
DWiarf-liatkins turned iiUo so many 
Kivnmitz double ducats, and "upon 
Cji<*1i there lay, glittering in the sun- 
shine, a line diamond. As he gathered 
them, a delicate voice from iinsccu 
lips w hi!"j)(‘red to him that these were 
hi." laticer's hair.". All the gift-re- 
ct*ivei> had tlie same wonder to tell. 
'J’ho.'.o, however, who had secretly 
talo*u jUMiy the second dwarfs cap. 
A\ere puiii'shed for the theft— for they 
got iiofhiug from the^tjfansformation 
bur a ^u‘t and worthies-? beech-{eaf. 

“ From that hour all haunting upon 
Klaus's estate cea.^ed. Even td tho 
Dwarfs nothing remarkable was 
".‘cii, ."live onee a-year — upon .the 
annivei^-ary ofTho young boor’s W’cd: 
ding-dav — when a great gamboling 
flaim* apjieared upon tho waters, in 
w liieh a .dnging and ringing might bo 
h(‘ard, like the voices of the smallest 
bi‘ings. The fortunate Klaus built 
himself a great house, rejuirchased 
the tJivern, and upon the pillai’ wiiere 
StringSTriker, tied up by his father, 
had had ti> fiddle, so long, he carved 
an inscription which published tho 
Dw^uT^ praise to every gu|fit. And 
his father's grave he surrounded with 
a fair iron grating. As for himself, 
his iiitereoursc with the Dw'arf had 
made him prudent, lie ruled his 
substance discreetly, helped the poor, 
and cautioned the iight-witted by the 
relation of his okni history. So he 
became thftjichest and most respected 
man of the whole neighbourhood ; 
and at length acquired the name of the 
Dwarf's advocate ; because, as Klaus 
maintained, and as it was gcnwally 
believed, a most iinpoi'tant service h^ 
been rendered, by thp passages of 
Klaus’s history, to these singular and 
benevolent earth-spiiits themselves.'' 
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SOME IJKMAnivS ON SClllLl-EU’S MA11> OF OllEEANfl. 


Perhaps there is jio jilay (»f »S(*hll- 
ler’i^vhich is read with more general 
3»leasiiro than the M(fu/ of Orteans^ 
iu)r one against whieli so inauyciitieal 
objections lia^ e b(‘en raised. Si.>me (»f 
these we Mi&h to examine, in order 
either to remove, or ^^ilh gi^^er ae- 
fiiracy to rc-stato them. nK'ili be 
seen at once that we liave no intention 
of entering into any general review or 
estimate of this great dramatic i»oet. 
'l\io much has been written, and esja*- 
cialh in this place, on Schiller, to per- 
mit ns to be tempted into any such 
design. AVe shall n<ft Marnier from 
tlie single play liaw selected for 
our criticism. 

On recalling to mind tlie story of 
floan d’Are, what i^ tlie ]>oint ol \iew 
in which that singular ])erson ju'CNcnts 
herself to us? ♦Ti»an d'Arc — mIioid we 
slialJ call, after her til)'* in the j>lay, 
Johanna— a village maiden, and a fugi- 
tive from Jut liojiie. turned the tide of 
>ielory in the great war mIhcIi. hi her 
time, M'lk' raging in Fraiu i*. A> -he 
eflected this tlirougli the i\iflnrnee 
Mhieh a belief in her >npeniatniMl 
power an<l celestial in-piration exert- 
ed ujion the army of Charles; and as. 
on the other hand, tlie cruel faU she 
lierself personally eucouiitered from 
her enemies, was the con-eipiciiee of 
ail ojiposite belief in lier Mitlieraft, or 
possession by the devil : the imhappy 
maiden presents herself to ns, in a 
strictly historical jioiiit of Aiew, as 
one of t^se M ild visionaries Mliom 
solitude occasionally rear.s, Iktohic 
fiiuhleiily the sjiort of the tumultuou.s 
feelings of tno rival hosts, elevated 
by the <ine to a saint and the compa- 
nion of angels, and by the other black- 
ened into a Mitch and the associate of 
demons, llisioiy has r<*lie\ed her 
moral character "from the aspersions 
throivn upon it, and jihilosojihy has 
qm'tc denuded her of the least claims 
to supernatural jiower, Mhetlier de- 
rived from above or from below : no- 
thing remains but the enthusiast and 
the vLsionaiy^, and the strange jiosition 
into which circumstances eondneted 
her. And this position of the thought- 
Ijowijdered maid is rendiTcd the more 
striking, M'hen mc consider that it ivas 


her OMii coimtrynien mIio judged of 
her in so contradictory a manner ; for 
thcM arMhich raged .irouml her was 
rather a ciNil war, in Mdiieh one of the 
]»arties had formed an alliance Miilt 
Kiiglaiul, Ilian a national w nr between 
Frunee and Kngluiid. It Mas by 
Freiiehmeii that she mjis extolled and 
reverenced, and by Frenchmen that 
she Ma.s condemned and execnied : it 
Mils under the au.-pices, and vith the 
blesMiigs, of the eliurcli that .-he l ori- 
quered : it Mas the eluirdi that <*x- 
ecrated her, mid sen* her as an ab<i- 
miiKition to the slake. 

'rids point of vieM U not «ndy his- 
torically true, luit replete, \ie think, 
Mith jioetie interest. The maiden is 
Hot, indeed, iinesti'd Mith any siiper- 
iiainral attribute- ; Me si-i* Ijcr here 
m ithcr more mu* les- than the pious 
and day-dreaming eiithu-ia.-t ; but an 
eidlin-iast for her l oiintry — an enlliu- 
siast fi»r a \omig iirinee whom she lias 
been taught to Imnour, and whose rt‘- 
^er.-e of fortune has d^ejily aflVcteil 
lu r. We sci* tliis young eiithu,-iasl — 
her rimaginatiou sivarming Mith \i- 
.sioiis, her heart beating with generous 
adjurations — tliroMii (Uit from her vil- 
lage retirement tlu' tumult of 
M ar ; M e. see her snatched iq*, a> b> a 
MhirlMiiid, by the faiiatiei>m of tin* 
multitude, Mho lu*ar lier, us she bears 
her banner, (uiwanls in their eiireer. 
and e^uiqaer umler thi,- now standard 
the} have reared. AVe .dce her arrii- 
ing at a success M’hich, notvvithstaiul- 
iiig her (uvn jirojihecies, imiftt have 
astonished herself. AVhen the king 
hu.« been croM iied at Jtheims, some- 
thing Mhisj>er.s to her that she, ought 
noM to retreat into lier native village, 
or, Mhat was the only fitting termina- 
tion for luT course, into .some religious 
house, and find there a li arbour from 
the lemjie.st on M’hich* slie is tossing. 
Hut the selfish men around her Mill 
not let her go. She may guide them 
a little yet. 'They beir the torch 
Mdiile there. 1s an ember left. 'J’licii 
comes the changeful fortune of war, 
defeat and iraprisonmeiit ; and now 
wc .<%ee the same poor human heart, 
its visions soiled and clouded, its cour- 
age beaten down, suiTounded on!}' by 
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eiienrK*.s anil scofU rs, even 

to siis]K*ct itself of ini])o.stiiro and im- 
l)iot> . She wlio had frit as a saint, 
h(‘:a*s licrsj'Ifexort'ised as a sorcerer; 
and, by and by, a crowd of men, 
chnrcluncn and rivilians, stand round 
in trininnh to sO(i her burnt and oon- 
sniiK'd as a tiling' unholy and impure, 
\^llos(‘ life had been, not, as she had 
ileemed, a peri)etual devotion, but a 
perpetual blaspliemy. 

r>ut althon^di it a])poars to ns that 
tliis, which is the true historical ])oint 
of view, is also tlie most r(‘plete with 
poetic, interest, it may not fie an in- 
t-ercsl so >>ell adapted to the drama as 
to olluT .vpecic'S of poetry. 'J’lie he- 
roine is liere made the prey of the two 
rival faetioii'i, who appear lo contend, 
not only for the p(^^'^^•.ss^on of her pn*- 
^on, but for flu* domination over le r 
mind ; not enontrh is attributed to her 
indi^idual will and character: tin; 
action c.»f ilu‘ ]riec<‘ does not imme- 
diately How from her; and the peojile. 
with its '^traiijre I'aitlis and motistrons 
caprices, befomc'" the veritable* hero. 
It W’as for tins naison, wc* in-e^ume, 
that Sc.'hiller rc'jecled what, in our 
days, is the simple and natural man- 
ner of considering^ liis sul)ject, and 
adoi)tcd a. dilfereiit ]>oiiit of view. 
Desifrnatinjf liis jilay as a ronmutic 
tra<;eily, lie resolved to represent the 
maid as really iiis[»ired by Heaven — 
as vt‘ritably cominissiom‘d by tln^ Vir- 
j^in — as endowed, hontiJi({(\, with mi- 
1 ae'dons powc*rs. She is thus the Ihdii" 
centre of the* action. ^Vhatc\er is 
effected by the a]^]>eiirance of the Maid 
of Orleans, is effected by lier individual 
prowess, or tlie aid of hejiveu admi- 
nistered through her. 

This was a bold attempt, and very 
boldly has Schiller executed it. He 
lia.s stopped at no middle point. He 
has not scrupled to represent the fabu- 
lous miracles of a superstitions ago as 
actually taking place before us. Jo- 
hanna gives proofs of her faculty of 
see>ond-sight ; she sees, while at the 
camp of the Dauphin, the death of 
Salisbury before Orleans; she per- 
forms* in our presence tho.se miracles 
by which she is said to have fii’St 
established her reputation at the court 
— ^recognising the Dauphin at once, al- 
though he had purposely resigned ids 
post of dignity to another, and reciting 
to him the secret prayer which he had, 
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the night before, offered up to God in 
the solitude of his own chamber. And 
not only are the fables, which the. 
clirouicles of the times Jiave handed 
down to us, enacted as veritabl^icts, 
but the poet has added miracles au(l 
prodigies of hi.s own invention ; and 
in jiarticular, a certain .sjiectre of a 
black kinglit — who appears to ns to 
have been introduced as much for the 
sake pf supporting the supernatural 
character of the piece as for any other 
piirpo.se. 

'J’lus hardihood of the poet has by 
.«^onu‘ critics been c(*nsiired. For our- 
.s<-lvc<. we have* a lingering and obsti- 
n.itc regn t that Siliiller ever thought 
it neees.snry to fursake the true for 
the fabnh>ns; tliat he did not re.strjct 
liim«(*lf to r(‘prc?enting the faith of the 
•ige ill the (balogue of his personages; 
that he did not content himself with 
inarvcN rdateil only in the imitated 
converNation of superstitious iiersons. 
The nio>t sceptical ol' iiii'ii admit tlie 
realitv and tcrvoiir of siipei^titioiis 
beliefs : ami in depicting flmn in all 
their v itality,! he j>ocr is still adhering 
rigiilly to truth : it Is for the reailer 
to syippaildze witli them or not at his 
jileasure. Hut Schiller having resolved 
to represent a.s fact tlie superstitious 
faith of the times, instead of building 
upon that faith as his jbet; having 
determined that Johanna should be 
verily ins]nre(l, ami see visions, and 
be the cliampiou of the Holy Virgin 
for the salvation of France — we think 
he was quite right in casting aside all 
timidity, all reinaiiimg scniplos of 
reason, and freely giving up liis scene 
to prodigies ami marvels. If you 
must lie, lie boldly — is a good maxim 
for poets as well as rogues. Above 
all, do vve dislike that dubious and 
pitiful position vvliieli a narrator of 
superaatural events sometimes falls 
into, vvlierc tJic^ n^adcr is peqietually 
asking himself whether the author 
scTiousIy intends to task his credulity 
or not. 

We must here, however, remark 
tliat, even when the poet represents 
the supernatural as the faith only of 
others, he must still, in order to do 
this effectively, awaken some degree 
of superstitious feeling in ourselves. 
To understand the belief or delusion 
of another without nraro or less par- 
ticipating in it, is a state of mind in 
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which the philosopher might be very 
well content to ])laee us, but whicli l>y 
no means suits tlie pnrpoM*s of the 
poet. ^Vo must be made lo iiartake 
for t^momont, to some slight degree, 
in th*ii]H‘rstitioii'* leeling< of t lie past 
age which is brought belbiv ns, or we 
can no longer feel that sy input hotic 
interest nhitdi the poet seeks to create. 
The spectacle ]n'0''ented to us becomes 
one of iin*re enrio'-ity. As well might 
we look through a niicroNcope, and 
watch the world of anmnlnthv it re- 
veals. Very enrions that little world ; 
but we take no jurt in any of its pro- 
ceedings, violent a^ they evidently are. 
And bore lies tin* reason. A\eapi»re- 
hciid, why drama tie represen tatioii'i of 
insanity are .-o generally nn>iieco.ssfui. 
AVe cannot participate -in tin* capri- 
cious delusions of the inani.ie. wlio 
becomes, therefore, u nion* objoit of 
wonder or eurinsity. ’^I'lie moment 
when the lunatie affect.'' iu(»-t (h ej'- 
ly is, when Ij(‘ aj»pro{uhe^ t'» 

the ordinary ennvnt <d‘lniiniiii th» night 
— it is the nmineiit wlun he emnes 
hnr/i to rea.son, and it- t«*o freiiuent 
com]ianion, the ^en-e of ]>ain. 

AVe make llii> ol).-( ovation, because 
it jirobabU had its weight in deter- 
mining tlie ])oet in tile mui’M* be jmr- 
sued. Schiller probably rellei'ied that, 
whether he rcAt/iv/ liU mai^ els in the 
dliilogue of hi-i pi^rsonagos, or iv]»re- 
sented them as /at/* in hU drama, ho 
must in butli case^ depend, for the im- 
pression be should pnjduce, im a suc- 
cessful appeal to tlie supei>titi(*us feel- 
ings of Ills eoiu»iji|)oriinc«,. jn what- 
C'ver era a poet luuv find his material.s, 
his authoritv for u,-ing them imi>t lio 
in the age he writes for— in tlie inter- 
est they are capalde of rxeiting in tliat 
age. ills success as a dramatic [KM-t 
required that he should kindle the love 
of the man'cllous ,• and he may liave 
thought that, in an artistical point of 
view, the question rc.sol\ed itself into 
one of policy, of means to an end— 
whether, it were liettcr to assail our 
c^i^dulity by open force., and .so take it 
by storm, or to content Iiiin.self witli a 
less advantage, gained by more insi- 
dious but surer approaches. 


AVitli all his boldness, and all liis 
genius, has Schiller succeeded in lii.s 
treatment of Ihe iniraculoiU'' ? AVe 
hesiliite to reply. I’liere is a peculiar 
ditlieully in deciding how far a poet 
has been succos.-sfiil in jm appeal to 
sii]H*rMiti<»M.s feelings : it is tin.-, that 
in such e:^s|'^ t‘\ er> iiitcUigeiif reader 
feels that he must be aidant and us- 
si>tjini ill the subjection of his own 
n'hellious reason, prompt at every 
moment to turn witii impatience and 
derision from the utterly incredible. 
I'liis necessity to be a ])arty concerned 
in the business, leaves him in doubt 
liow lar be has iiuen compelled by tlie 
]mcl, and bow f.ir he has, i»r nuj/ht fo 
huv(\ voluntarily smT'a-di u-d. After 
all, the 11-e of the ni:ir> elhm- in poetry 
i' not so miu’h it-elf to impre-s us 
w ili' aw I* and a-'loni-^limeiii a- kijj)- 
]«li novel ami sinking sini.itinns for 
tlio di-plav of human h'ermg. >\’lieii 
dohann.i. for iiiManee, de-<ribrs tin* 
visitation bv the \'irgiii, and deelare-s 
ln*rsaere<l mission, we listen iiinm'\ed. 
Not so, w hrn, ba\ ing (elt the toiif h of 
human juis-ion, .she sighs in re-enter 
info the emomou rank of moriaK, 
and lament- the drea<lfnl liononr that 
lias beou imposed upon her, \ »-t 
this l.uior seiilimeiil, sn natnral and 
so iilb'ctiug. lonld not Ir- se]nirateil 
from the previou- fabh*. In thi- Ih’S 
tlie ditfennee between the ]KM‘ir\ of a 
rude and a eulliv ated age. In the lii.-t, 
the siipcrnaliiral is for it.-ell sought 
for and admired; in the .-rcomU it is 
admitted for the saki‘ of the singuhii 
ojipori unities it aflordsfor tlie disiday 
of natural and i)oweilhl emolinns. 

There i.s another i>oini in the tra- 
gedy of The Maid of Orltnuf,, oi> 
whieli we fi*el no h<‘.sitation whatever 
in expn^s.^iiig a deci.sivi* opinion — 
namely, the violent departure Ironi 
history in the catastrophe. IJut in 
order to make oiir remarks on this 
and .some other points intelligible, wo 
must enter a little funber into the 
])]ot of the ^IraniH. Our detail shall 
be as brit'l* as po.ssible.* 

1 ’lic drama oinms with a scenic 
prologue. The scx^nc is the vAlhige 
of Dorn Komi ; on the left is the Druid 


* In the few extracts w'c shall have occasion to make, we would have willingly 
recourse at once to an English translation, if such hwl been wJtiiin our reach. 
That not being tht case, the reader must accept our own attempts at translation. 
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oak — on tlie riglit, tlic image of the kingdom. They Ihemsehca are in 
Virgin in a small chapel. Tliibaut danger every da}' of seeing the enemy 
d’Are ewtora wifh hia three daiigh- pour down intotheirown (pjiet valleys, 
ters, IVlargiiret, Louison, and rlolian- evert lieless, j^artly from this very 
nil, together n itli their thn'e suitors, cause, he determines upon giving his 
Ktienne, Claude Marie, mid Kaiinoiid. daughters in marriage without flirther 
Thihautdoplores the state of his father- delay. He bestows ^Margaret upon 
land. Young Henry VI. of England Etienne. Then, turning to the sc- 
has just been crowned at l*aris, and coiid dauglitcr, Louison, and to her 
Cliarles, the hereditaryin ince, is wan- suitor, w ho, it seems, can lay little 
dering a fugitive through his own claim to worldlyposscssions, he says — 

‘‘ Shall I, bi‘caii.se ye profler me no w(>alth, 

SuTidor t\\ o hearts that siumi so wi'll attuned ? 

"Wlio has wealth now ? Home and homestead now 
Are booty for the n»l)l>cr and the flames : 
n'lu* btroiijr heart of a bra\e .incl constant man 
Is the sole r(n)f-tree which these stormy times 
Mn^t ])ass imshaken.*’ 

Hitherto father Thibant seems au ibe])rngrc^s of the inece: for Johanna's 
liable personage, but he turns out re\ er.se of fortune is broiisht about 
bi* one of the mo^-t disagiveable by the strange iuterventiou of this 
rabilious parents that ever made <!ark aud sinister jiareiit. He believes 

s appearauci* on the .^tage. He his cliilti more prone to ally herself 

xt addre^se< and reproach<*s his with evil s])inrs, through a vain and 
lighter Johaiiun, who is beloved sinful ambit ion, than, ins])ired by 
kaimond, bul who n•iect^ tlie ties piety, to emulate the Ibes of saints, 
t'artlily aflVotion. lit* has taken an Kaimond coiiibat< thk gloomy no- 

ccediiigly inonjse view of tlie eha- tion. He lliiiiks that the love of 

cter of liis dauglitcr; a circumstance dohifliiia, like the most costly fruits, 
lieh becomes of great importance in is only late in rij>euing. 

'' llaUvond . — As yot slio loves to dwell upon the hills. 

And trembles to dosernd from the free heath 
To man’s low roof, beset with narrow' cares. 

Thibmti.— Ay j tliat it is di.sploases me. She flies 
Her .si.sler.s' frolicsom(j eompauions>hip 
For the bare hills — deserts her sleople-^s couch 
Jleforc the eock-erow' — in that fearful hour 
AVIn'ii niaJi so w illingly his .shelter .seeks, 

Hotised with Iii.s kind, within familiar n.ills. 

She, like a solitary bird, hies fi>rtli 
Into tlie gloom} , spirit-hauntetl, night. 

Stands on the cross- w'ay, holding with the air 
Mysterions intercourse. AVhy w'ill she cIioo.se 
Perpetually this place ? Why w’ill she drive 
Her flocks for ever here f IVju seen her sit 
Musing whole hours together underneath ^ 

This Druid oak, which all good Christians shun ; 

Thc^re’s nothing blest beneath it ; a foul spirit 
Has made his refuge in it ever since 
The old and sinful times of Paganism. 

The old men of the village can relate 
Horrible tales of this same tree : one hears 
Oft, in its thick dark branches, whisperings 
Of strange unearthly voices. I, myself, 

As once my w ay led past tlie tree at night, 

Saw sitting at its trunk a spectral woman, 

Who slowly, from her wide enfolding robe, 

Stretch’d a thin hand and beckon’d me,” 
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Raimond points to the sacred imi^ place, by a strange woman. Johanna, 
of the Virgin, which stands opposite who has all this while ivmained quite 
the oak, and replies that ti is the at> silent, not answering a word to the 
traction w hich brings dohaiina to this rebuke of her parent, comes suddenly 
Bpot. But the old man persists in forward, and claims the helmet as 
his own interpretation. Because his having been sent for her. Through 
daughter is more beautiful than any tlie interposition of her lover, it i.*? 
other maiden in the valley, she is granted to her. Bertrand, being asked 
proud, and disdains her humble con- wrhat news of the war he has heard at 
dition. He has had, moreover, omi- Vaucouleurs, gives a despoiidiiig ac- 
iious dreams. The entrance of Bor- count of the kiiig^s causi^, and brings 
trand, a countryman just arrived from the report that Orleans, i)iv,ssed by 
the neighbouring town of Vaucouleurs, the besiegers, is on the point of 
intemipts the conversation. He car- surrendering. Johanna now breaks 
rios a helmet in his hand, wdiicli has forth: — 
been forced upon him, in the market- 

Of treaty, of surrentler not a word [ 

A sa\iour comes and arms her for the fight. 

At Orleans wrecks the fortune of the foe ! 

His measure full, ho for harvest ripe. 

And with her sickle shall the virgin come, 

And reap the rank luxuriance of his pride. 

Down from the heavens she tears that blazon’d fame 
These Knglish knights have hung about the stars. 

Fly not ! droop not ! 

Before the corn is yellow in the fields. 

Before this moon has fill’d her globe of light. 

There shall not drink an English horse 
Of tlio sweet-tlowing waters of the Loire. 

Bertrand. — Alas ! the age of miracles is past. 

Johanna . — Not past ! ye shall behold a miracle. 

! a white dove with eagle courage flies 
Down on the vulture that still rends his prey. 

Our mangled country. Tlie traitor Burgundy, 

The haughty Talbot that would storm the skies, 

This Salisbury, scandal of the Temple’s order. 

And all these insolent proud islanders 
Shall fly before her like a herd of lambs.” 

Of this proU^c it has been justly connected, we are at a loss to perceive 
said, that it mi^t as well have been what end it answers, which could not 
the first scene of the first act : for it be as legitimately prosecuted under 
is as essential to the progress of Uie the old title of Act I. Scene 1. 
piece as any one scene in the play ; The nominal first act opens with 
and the speakers re-appear, and for the little court of Charles at Chinon. 
very important purposes, in the body Here all is verging towards a state 
of the drama. For ourT)ai-t, we look of desperation. Finances exhausted, 
Upon prologues of this description as* troops threatening to disband, and a 
little else than a device of the poet to deputation from Orleans to inform 
gain more space than his five acts the king that the town had agreed to 
afforded him. When it has no con- surrender, if, within fourteen days, 
nexion with the action of the piece, effectual succour was not sent to 
we wish to know what claim it has to relieve it. Charles answers in de- 
bc there at all ; and when it is so spair ; — 

" Can I by stamping with my feet 
liaise armies from the ground T Can 1 
Pour granaries from ims bare and naked palm ? 

Eend me in pieces 1 Tear me out this heart. 

And coin it for gold ! Blood have 1 for you. 

But silver Itave I none, nor com, nor soldiers/* 
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Agnes Sorel enters with a casket He dismisses the deputies from Or- 
of jewels in her hand. Although she leans with permission to make the 
has always refused to accept of the best terms they can for themselves, 
king any more costly present than a Diinois, the bastard of Orleans, who 
rare flower, or an early fruit, she now has eloquently protested against this 
conics to devote all her wealth and desponding desertion, as he deems it, 
possessions to his service. But her of his own cause, quits the king in 
aid affords him little more than a anger. Sorel dispatches La Hire after 
noble proof of her loi'o and gencro- him to persuade him to return. La 
Bity ; it can efifect nothing to the re^ Hire re-enters, 
storatioii of his shattered fortunes. 

“ Sorel, You come aloue, you bring him not with you. 

I then obseriinff him more closely. 

La Hire ! AVliat is it ? What means this kindled look ? 

Alas ! Soino new misfortune. 

La Hire. Misfortunes 

Are overblown — *tis sunshine, lady, sunshine ! 

Sori'l. Wli;»i is it ? — 1 entreat — 

La Hire in the Khuj. Cull back the embassy, 

The deputies from Orleans ! 

Charles. Why ? What is this ? 

La Iluste ! call thdiu back ! Thy fortunes change, 

A battle has been fought, and thine the victory, 

Sort 1. Victory ! Oh, heavenly music ! 

( 'hartes. La Hire, 

Some fabulous report has cheated you. 

Victory ! I believe no more in victories. 

La hire. You >%U1 believe — ^in greater wonders still. 

Hero comes the archbishop, and with him Dunois.” 

And w'ith them c(>mes also a knight, These angry chiefs are on the point 
who relates how' this victoiy has been of sbparatlng, and terminating their 
won by the sudtli'ii appearance of an alliance, wdieii the queen-mother Isa- 
armed virgin, who scattered (Dsniay beau enters, and reconciles them. But 
and terror amongst their enemies, when Isabeau, who, from her nnna- 
Shoiits arc heard from without, and tural hatred to her son Charles, and a 
Johanna enters. Here the course of certain coarseness of temper, is alto- 
history is follow ed in the account the gether a voiy disa^eable personage, 
maid gives of herselLand the proofs offers, woman against w'oman,to lead 
bhc affords of her divine mission. her own party against Johanna, they 

At the opening of the second act, all unite in bidding Jier return forth- 
we find that Orleans has been relieved wdth to Paris. The army, thQ^ say, 
by the inspired Johanna. Talbot and is dispiHted when it thinks it fights 
Lionel, the English leaders, attribute for her cause — ^the cause of the mother 
the late defeat to the Burgundians ; against the son. Isabcan says : — 
the Duke of Burgundy retorts. 

Yg know not, weak souls, that ye are the rights 
Of a wrong’d mother. I, for my part, love 
Who honours me j who injures mo, I hate ; 

And should this be my own begotten soi^ 

He is for this more hatful. 1 gave life. 

And 1 will take — if he, with shameless rage. 

Scandal the womb that bore him. Ye proud nobles 
Who war against my son, ye have no right 
To pillage him. What injury has he done 
To you ? what duty violated t 
Ambition and low envy spur ye on : 

1, who begot him, have alright to hate.** 

While the English are still in their disperses them. Here passes H scene 
camp, little dreaming of surprise, the between Johanna and Montgomery, a 
maiden rushes on them, conqnei's and young Welsh knight, who begs for 
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left upon the Severn. It is quite 
Homeric, professedly iind successluUy 
so, and therefore quite out of place, 'fhe 
Welsh knight speaks in a most un- 
kuightly strain. And the clinnge^ of 
meti'c that is adopted assists in giving 
to the whole the air of a mere poetical 
exercise. The scein‘ is not, however, 
without its purpose in the develop* 
meut of the character of the maid, 


by the entreaties of Montgomery, and 
dooms him to death without pity. 

The WOT still continues fiital to the 
English. Talbot is slain. In the 
next sexiue, the ghost of this warrior 
appears to Johanna, under the fonn of 
a black knight with the visor closed. 
The apparition lures her away from 
the heat of the contest, and then ad- 
dresses to her this solemn warning : — 


‘‘ Johanna d’Arc ! 

t'p to the gates of Rheims hast thou been borne 
15 poll the wings of victorj . Now pause. 
Content thee with thc^ fame that thou liast won. 
Let fortune go, whom thou hast held in bonds^ 
Ere it in anger shall break loose from tliee; 

For never is it ctiast-ont to the end.** 


Johanna, however, who can hear of 
nothing, and think of nothing, but 
of fighting for her country, and who 
has a particular detestation for this 
black knight, strikers at it with her 
sword It vanishes w ith the a])pro- 
priate acconipaiiimcuts of thunder and 
liglitning. 

The apparition of the black knight 
has occasioned some embarrassmctit 
and discussion among the critics. It 
was at first quite plain that it w as the 
ghost of Talbot; and when there was 
no longer any doubt on this head, it 
w’as not easy to decide what brought 
the ghost of Talbot there, and wdiy he 
should give what, knowing as w'c do 
the history of- Johanna, has the ap- 
pearance of very sound advice. But 
in thA lay the very snare of Satan. 
It was wise counsel that the devil, 
through this ghost, gave to Johanna; 
but it was toorldly wise. It w’as well 
suited to some ambitious person en- 
gaged in a c:u*eer of conquest. Had 
such a black knight appeared, for 
example, to Xapolcon, on the eve of 
entering on his war with Russia, and 
warned him to furl his banner of con- 
quest, it would have been a friendly 
and intelligent ghost, though avc do 
not believe it would have been listened 
to for a moment. A human passion 
is stronger than a whole regiment of 
ghosts. But such advice addressed 
Vo Johanna, the missionary of heaven, 
who fought from duty, not ambition, 
couUi have no other effect than to in- 
ftise imo her mind ideas of vain-glory 


and love of fame, a selfish regard to 
personal coiisequoiices, and a distrust 
of the protection of her divine mis- 
tre^a. The gluist of Talbot, lliere- 
fore, was evidiailly in league with hia* 
enemies, the de\ils, in the insidious 
roiinsel it gave. But the counsel was 
rejected with disdain, and Johanna 
went on still victorious over all. 

But the maiden next encounters a 
more pernicious apparition than the 
black knigdit. Sim contends with the 
gallant Lionel. Here, as elstwihere, 
she Is the victor; she raises her sword 
to strike, but, fatally for her peaces 
she looks twice l>cfore she deals the 
blow. She cannot strike. 

Now follow s--but in vain for Jo- 
hanna — the full accomplishment of her 
glorioua enterprise*, in the coronation 
of the king at Khoims. ("ontrary to 
the obligation of her Jiigh mission, she 
has received into her heart a human 
pa.saion. Her peace is gone. Hero 
tlie poet, in order to express the rapid 
alternations of feeling lo w hich she is 
a prey, breaks from the even tenor of 
blank verse into a lyrical effusion of 
remarkable beauty and pathos. She 
is sought for to take her part in the 
ceremony of the coronation ; it is now 
with a feeling of horror that she re- 
ceives into her hands the sacred banner, 
which she had home triumphantly to 
so many victories. 

Amongst the crowd who have 
flocked from all parts to witness the 
ceremony, are tlie family of Johanna, 
and her old lover Kaimond. Her 
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father Thibaut is also there. lie has deliverer of France, this melancholy 
come to save, if yet possil)lp, his child father rushes forward to reproach and 
fix)ni perdition, whom he still persists to blaspheme his child. She, heart- 
in thinking under the iiit1iie.nce of stricken, and conscious of a secret 
wicked sjurils, and to have wrought cjTor, though of a quite different kind 
all lier wiiudcrs by the aid of dialwdic from what is laid to her charge, rc- 
eDchaiitnients. Now, therr forc, when ceives in submissive silence, as the 
the king, after liis coronal Lon, turns chastisement of heaven, tlic strange 
towards flohanna, and, in the j)rc.sciice inculpations of her parent : — 
of all his nobility, addresses her as the 

*• Thibnut, to the King. Thou deem’st thyself deliver’d by God’s power. 
Thou art abused— tlii'i poojde of France are blinded ! 

Thou art deliver’d by the devil’s craft ! 

Dunois. Does this mail rave ? 

I'hihfiut. Not I, but thou art raving ; 

All these, tlie uise archbishop at their head, 

Itsive, ill helieviiig that the voice of heaven 
Speaks in this wicked girl. Mark, if she dare 
Maintain, h< fV»re her father’s fae<', l!ie juggle 
Wi!h wliieli she cheals the people and her king. 

In the n.mie ol’flio H(ily Trinii\ ! 

Sjieak ! 1 conjure thee ! thou serve with saints, 

And nitli the pure in heart ? 

[.1 univ^rml silence. Evert/ ege is strained towards 
Johnnnn, u‘ho stands motionless. 

<V(#)v7. God ! slie is mute ! 

Thibixnl. So must she he before that awful name 
'NVhii'h. in the dojith of hell itself, is fear’d. 

She-- she a saint ! she sent from (bxl I 
No, in a cursed spot— our magic trex* • 

AN here doils from of yore their Sabbath keep — 
lias all this IxM'n oontriied j there did she sell 
Her soul to tlitj eternal Fiend, to he 
AVith hi'ief vain-gh>rv honour d in tliis world. 

Bid her .str< teli forth her arm, and ve will .see 
The punctures hy w^jeh hell has mark’d its own. 

Rurgundjf. Horrible ! Yet must the father be believed 
"Who tiuis agaijist his own child testifies,. 

Dunvis. No, no ; the madman shall not be believed * 

Who ill his onn child vilifies himself. 

Sorel to Johanna. O speak ! break this disastrous silence ! we 
Belieie in tine. W'e have firm trust in thee. 

One word from thy own mouth, one only word. 

Shall be enough. But speak ! Denounce, confound 
This hideous accusation. Do but say 
That thou art innocent, and wc b(‘liovc it. 

[Johanna remains motionless. Agnes So%0l steps 
hack with horror. 

La Hire. She is amazed ! Astonishment and terror 
Have closed her mouth. Before such hellish charge 
Must purity itself recoil with fright. * 

[Approaches her. 

Take courage ! Be thyself ! The innocent 
Have their own proper language, and their look 
Is lightning to consume foul calumny. 

In noble scorn, arouse thyself — ^look up — 

Confound with shame this most unworthy doubt. 

Which wrongs thy sacred virtue. 

[Johanna remains motiofdess. La Bir^ steps 
back: The general horror increases. 
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Dunoig. What scares the people ? What dismays the king ? 

Oh, she is innocent ! I pledge myself, 

I pledge for her my honour sis a prince. 

Here do 1 throw my gauntlet down. Who dares 
To slander her with guilt ? 

[A violent peal of thunder U heard. All start 
back terrijied. 

Thibnut. Ood answei^ ! God, 

Who thunders from above. Pronounce thyself. 

Child of perdition, guiltless, if thou dar’st , 

[-4 second peal of thunder is Iteard. people 
ftp on all sides. 

Burpundp, God shield us! ‘ What on awful signal! 

Dm ChateL Come, come, my sovereign, let us Hy this place ! 

Archbishop to Johanna. In the name of God, I speak to thee, ^rt silent 
From pride of innocence, or shaiue of guilt ? 

If now this voice of thiuider testify 

For thee, — in sign thereof embrace this cross. 

[Jb/iicnau remains motionless. Re^teat^d peals of 
thunder. All have the church exiCpt Dunois. 
Dnnois. Thou art my own, my bride, Johanna ! I 
Have from the first believed, and still helici o. 

Thee will I rather trust than all these signs, 

Thau even this thunder speaking from above. 

*Tis noble pride withholds thee, thou disdaiirst, 

Wr.apt in thy sacred innocence, the.se mad 
Outrageous charges to refute. 

Disdain so sfili ; confide alone in me. 

Who of thy purity have doubted never. 

I abk no word ; jilace but thy hand iu mine^ 

In token that thou w ilt confide iu me. 

In this arm, and thy own goftd cause. 

[//e extends his hand. She turns a wap with a 
convulsive start. 

(Dll Chat el re-enters, and afterwards Raimond.) 

Du Chatel. Johanna d’Arc! The king permits 
That undisturb’d you quit the town of Rheims. 

The gates stand open ; no man shall molest yof! 

Count Dunois, follow me — you gain no honour in lingering here. 

^ [Dm Chatel and Dunois leave. 

Raimond. Seize on this moment ! The streets are empty — give roe your 
hand. 

[Johanna looks upwards to heaven, then hastily 
taking his hand, goes out.'' 


Under the guidance of Raimond, 
the prophetess and champion, de- 
serted it seems hy man and heaven, 
enters* a wood, w'here she is taken 
prisoner by a party of English. She 
is sent a captive to Lionel. But ad- 
versity^ has now reinstated her in. all 
the primitive austerity of her heart ; 
the weakness she has so severely ex- 
piated, has left her ; she has no heart 
now but for her conntir. In vain 
Eionel promises all— >for Lionel, as well 
as Dunois, loves her ; she answers 
only by denounemg the Aiemies of 
France. 

A battle is joined under the walls 
of the tower in which she is impri** 


soned ; she has been bonnd in fetters 
of threefold strength ; Lionel has gone 
forth to lead his army, and the fierce 
Isabcau is her jailer. She holds a 
drawn dagger over her head. If the 
king of Franco conquers, Johanna 
dies. Nevertheless, she ceases not to 
pray for his success ; and when she 
hears that the king is so closely beset 
by his enemies that he is in danger of 
his life, she implores heaven with 
such fervour, that power is given her 
to rend asunder her chains. Snatch- 
ing a sword from one of her guards, 
she makes from the tower, and ap- 
pears on the field of battle In time to 
rescue her monarch* But she herself 
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has received a mortal wound; she 
sinks on the ground, and expires in 
the moment of victory. They cover 
licr with the banners of the victorious 
army. The curtain hills. • 

Now, this violent departure from 
history, in the latter part of the play, 
is what we chiefly regret in the tra- 
gedy of Schiller, The melancholy 
fate of Joan d’Arc is so inseparably 
connected with her memory, that we 
cease to identify the portrait of Schil- 
ler with the personage of history. As 
the tragedy proceeds, we feel that it is 
no longer our .loan d’Arc that it con- 
et‘rns — so impossible is it for us to 
forget, that the village maiden of Dorn 
lleuii expiated her pious and vision- 
ary patriotism in the flames at lloucn. 
Only half her tragedy has been writ- 
ten ; the other half remains for some 
future Schiller. Nor can we conceive 
of Ji better opportunity for the display 
of tlie peculiar powers of this poet, 
than would have been aflVnxled by 
that catastrophe he has chosen to 
alter. Was the ojtportuiiity felt to 
be too gnat? Had tlie poet bcconte 
M earied and exhausted with hi.s theme, 
and did lic f(M*I indispo.sod to nerve 
himself afresh for scenes which culled 
for the strenuous efforts of his genius? 
M'c know that it >vas not his origimal 
intention to make this violent depar- 
ture from history, and that he came 
to the determination with regi'ct. 

We wish to state distinctly on what 
grounds wc make our objection ; be- 
cause there is current among a class 
(»f critic^t a censure for the mere dc- 
juirtmv from lu.storical truth — made, 
it would seem, out of a sensitive re- 
gard for history— in ’which w'e by no 
incaiiB acquiesce. Wc have no de- 
sire lo bind a poct.to bistoiy, merely 
because it is history'. He has liis 
own ends to accomplish, and by those 
shall he be judged. As, assuredly, we 
should not accept it as the least ex- 
cuse for the least measure of dulness, 
on the part of the poet, that he had 
followed faithfully lihe historical nar- 
rative, so neither do we imimse upon 
him a very close adherence to it. W e 
censure the course w'hich Schiller has 
here pursued, not because ho has 
marred historyf but because he has 


marred his own poem. The objection 
lies entirely within the boundary of 
his own art. He has selected a per- 
sonage for his drama with whom a 
certain fate is so indissolubly asso- 
ciated, that it is impossible to think 
of her wdthoui recalling it to mind ; 
and this ineffaceable trait in her his- 
tory he hag attempted, for the time, to 
obliterate from our memory. By this 
procedure, the imagination of the 
reader is divided and distracted. The 
picture presented by the poet is and 
is not a portrait of the historical figure 
which lives in our recollection. There 
arc many points of resemblance ; but 
the chief is omitted. And w^e always 
feel that it is omitted; for history here 
is loo strong for the poet : he cannot 
expel her from the territoiy’ he wishes 
to enclose for himself. As well might 
one describe a Socrates who did not 
drink the hemlock— as well a Na- 
poleon who did not die at St Helena, 
as a Joan d’Ai'c who did not suffer in 
the flames of Kouen. 

Von Hinrich^ in his critical w'ork 
upon Scliiller, gives a curious defence 
of this departure from liistory : — 

“ The martyrdom,” he says, “ of Ihc 
forioni maiden could hardly satisfy 
us on the stage. In history it is dif- 
ferent ; W’c sec these events in their 
connexion with the past and the fu- 
ture, and we do not abstract some 
single fact, and judge of it apart from 
all others. The history of the wwld 
is tfie tribunal of the w^orld. It has 
justified Johanna; posterity has re- 
stored to her the fame and honour of 
which a malicious fate had for a sea- 
son deprived her. The poet was ob- 
liged to change his catastrophe, in 
order to introduce, in his onm epoch, 
that finger of justice which, in reali- 
ty, revealed itself only at a subsequent 
period.”* 

But W'ho seps not that, in all such 
cases, the poet sufficiently and com- 
pletely reverses the unjust sentence 
of contemporaries, by representing 
the sDftcrer as undeserving of it ? — 
that, by depicting her as innocent, he 
anticipates and introduces the equi- 
table judgment of posterity? When 
Schiller had described the Maid of 
Orleans as pious in heart— as the 


* Part II., p. 185. 
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c!i0dQ£<^Heasreii, he liad-at once ro-*^ rocelvo baelc^ if not ite pronhotM 'and ' 
verded' tlio sentonce of the court of cliftmpioii» yot 3^ n^e chnd of earth, ‘ 
Botten. It was assuredly not iioees- stilHiitthor jHitiiied mote than ex* 
Sftiy that he should conceal the fact • piatory sufferhigs. ' 
of any such sentence having been - ♦^Tliis species of ^fficnlty mcett 
passed, in order to exdilpate Johanna; in one jpstanoe, in , the tragedy Of 
and to exculpate, or#to spare, the Schiller, in an uuex}tected and. nnnO^' 
aiigust judges, was no jairt of the eess'ary mamier. * How< are we to im- ' 
business of the i>oet. Socrates dies derstaiid the thiindonthkh is heafd 
in prison, dcnounctHl as a corrupter of in apparent chnfiianatioii of the crael 
youth. He himself is sutficiently viu- accusation of Thibaut ? Aa- a mem 
dicated when Jio is sliown to be no coincidence, as a mere nataral phe- 
comipter of youth. Is there any sen- nomeiion, -nve can hardly yiew it} 
timeiit of eiiiiity that would prompt appearing as it does in this atmosphere 
ns to suppress the fact, that he died of wonders. The aj-chbishop seems 
by the. public executioner of Athens ? to think that possibly the thund<M* 
Or would it be doing lionour to his- might testify /or , Johanna. iJnt us 
tory— to this great tribunal of appeal the. (‘fleet is to'produce lier condeniiia- 
— to stifle om' indignation against the lion, it is iiii]n>ssible it lanilcl have 
unjust and criminal sentences which b<‘en ininufrd by Heaven for her 
she has had to repeal ? aeijiiiital And wt, if vc arc to look 

No doubt the ]>oot would have had upon it as corrolxuating the iicciKsa- 
difficnlties to contend with, in follow- tioii of the fatluT, it not only i>asi'e3 
ing the course of history. In parti- a very se^ ore. seaitence upon Johanna, 
cular, as he had chosen to represent but it stineiion^ lh(’ gros.s faKscliood of 
Johanna as veritably inspired, he this atrabilious i>arent. 
w-ould have been tasked to reeoneile Ainoiig.st tlie continental critics, 
this severity of h(.*r fat(‘, on the one Schillers Mtiiff of Orleans has b(.*eu 
hand, with the justice of Heaven to- esp(*eially efunmond(*d as avhulicati(»ii 
wards its 0 >>m inis.sionary ; or on the of the chnraeter of J(flianna from tlie 
Other, with the unblemisiK'd charaaer vile rej)resentation it had (‘lulunid 
of his heroine. Kitlier Heaven must from the liands of Wdtaire. Ibit hero, 
appear forgetful of Johanna, or Jo- in Kngland, J^wilh was never 
baima must be repn'sented as having: more popular than it de.served to Im? — 
forfeited a right to its protection. But was nev(*r ])opular at all ; no om* had 
this difficulty Schiller has not entirely taken hi.s impressiem of Joan d’Arc 
escaped in his own plot, and he has from this tawdry i>erformai)<:c* ; and 
shown how it may be cnoonntared. w'o find a diliiciilty in understanding 
Johanna might w^eil yield to thf; ten- how Si’biller, w riting t<» >\’ieland, 
derness of a human pa.ssioii Avithout could represent tin; jjoeiu of Voltaire 
forfeiting our sympathy, or iucurring as a great obstacle in his Ava 3 ^ As 
a stain upon her moral character ; little had avc received our im]>ression 
and yet this aberration of beart-;-thi8 of tioan d’Are from Shakspeare’s tra- 
derelictioii from the austere purity re- gedy of the rirst J*arl (f Henry ^Vl.^ 
qoired by her sacred mission—might, wlnnc she is ropiH‘sent(;d as a mere 
in a theological point of view, be sup- witch and coiirtt;saii, represented, in 
posed to have forfeited her claim to fact, in the vulgar a.'^pect inwiiich she 
the miraculous interposition of ifea- still probably aj)|)eared to an Knglish 
ven in her behalf. So that, in the populace. The subject w as with us, 
closing scenes, though Johanna might w hen Schiller wrote, ncAv and open ; 
have no claim on the miraculous fa- we had ree4;Lved our impression only 
vours of Heaven, she would still bo a from history, and^histoiy had spoken 
samt at heart, and entitled to onr well of Johanna.* 
deepest sympathy; and Heaven would Madame de Staiil, after applauding 

* It U thus that Hume concludes his account of her : — This admirable heroine, 
to whom the more generous superstition of the ancients would have erected 
altars, was, on pretence of heresy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
and expiated by that dreadful punishment Sie signal services she had rendered to 
her luince and her native country.'* 
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‘ Scbmer'fl l^gedy for tke jt^tOratiW 
itelSectedof thechag^ter of the French' 

; — “ The French aloilo 
haVo consented to this dejp’adotloii of 
the character of the^maiden ; even a# 
Englishman, Shakspoare, represents 
her ill the be^otng as inspired by 
Heaven, gnd afterw'ards led astray by 
tile dcniQua ef aiubitiotiJ' 'i'hc deli- 
neation r^thc Maid of Oiicans, in the 
Ftrifi Part qf' Htnnj F/., is jissociated 
wttfa’thc greatest name in pur litera- 
ture, and therefore, we jircsrime, must 
be treated with n'spoct ; but it is the 
only tith* to respect we cjiii discover 
in it. We cannot, with Madame do 
Stael, trace tlie ius]>ired maid in any 
part of the play. La Jhicellc gives 
ns, it is true, in the coiJimciic(‘meiit, a 


Very j^od aecoimt of faoiselfVsiii she 
was pla)dng iSia.parhof an impostor, 
it was not probable she would do 
otherwise : but her own manner very 
soon betrays the courtesan; and, when 
alone, we find li^ in the company of 
no other spirits iban sdeh as witches 
are accustomed to raise.' 

Wc w'ere still moreeurprised to find 
Schlegel describing the Maid of 
leans of Henry VI. as more kistoricdl 
than the portraiture of Schiller. There 
is the same ainonut of fable in both. 
In Henry T/., we have an echo of the 
coarse suj)orstitioii and vulgar scandal 
of the EiTglish camp — in Schiller, the 
fable U beautiful, and assi.*'ts to deve- 
lop a cliiu-acter of exqiiisn;e purity. 


Tiiii sroLEX cniLi>. 

A Turn Talk of the Back-Woods. 


Tr was toward'- tlie commein'crnent 
of the uuuUh Decembor that 1 
was going (iow« tlu* ^lississipjn in 
the stcam-b(»at Feliciana. We had 
arriv(‘d in the luighbonriiood of Hoi)e- 
lieid, iram)»stoa<l county, when one 
of our paddles .''truck against a saw - 
yer.* and w as brekeu to pieces. We. 
w' 0 i’i‘ obliged ill coiiseqiieiice to cast 
anchor before tlic town, 

Hopcficld is a small town on the 
west bank of the river, about six. 
hundred mih's abovi', ^’ew■ Orleans, 
and five hundred below tlie juiu'tiou 
of the Ohio and Mississijqii. It con- 
sisted, at the time of which 1 sjH'ak, 
of about fitbicn houses, two of whicli 
were taverns and shoiis of the usual 
kind tbund in such places — their stock 
ill trade consisting of a cask or two of 
whisky, a couple of dozen knives and 
forks, a lew coloured handkerchiefs, 
some earthenware, lead, powder, and 
the like. Our pai*ty w'aa composed 
of ten ladies, the same number of 
young men, and several elderly gen- 
tlemen. Nothing appears so desirable, 
during a long voyage in a river steam- 


lioat, a.s a stroll upon shore ; and, as 
there was nothing to be done at Hope- 
field. the proposal of one of our num- 
ber to take a ramble in the forest, W'as 
met with unqualified approbation by 
all the young men. Wo equipped our- 
sclve.s each w ith a rifle, and a bottle 
of wine or brandy, to keep the vapours 
of the swamjis out of our throats ; the 
.‘«on of one of the tavern-keepers, who 
offered himself for a guide, was loaded 
with a mighty ham and a bag of bis- 
cuit.‘», wiiich we procured from the 
.steam -boat ; and, thus provided, w'e 
sallied forth ou our expedition, attend- 
ed by the good wishes of the ladies, 
who accompanied us a few hundred 
yai’ds into tlie wood, and then left us 
to pursue ova march. 

1 have often had occasion to notice, 
that the first entrance into one of our 
vast American mrcsts is apt to reduce 
the greatest talker to silence, lu the 
present instance, I found the trutli of 
this remark follT confirmed. Whethqf 
it w^as the subdued half-light of the 
luxuriant wilderness through whidi 
w^e were passing, jthe solemn stillness, 


* The local namo for large tree-trunks which get partially buried in the mud^ 
Olio end sticking up just below tlie surface of the w'ater. They cause fteqnent 
accidents to the steam-boats on the Misrissippi. 
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only* broken by the rustling of the 
dead leaves under oiir' feet, or the 
Goloa^ dimensions of tlic mighty 
trees, that rose like so many giants 
aroniid us, that wrought iii)ou the 
imagination, 1 cannot say ; but it is 
certain that my coin]niiiioiis, who 
were mostly from tlie northern states, 
and had licver before been bej^ond 
Albany or the Saratoga springs, be- 
cahae at once silent, and almost sad. 
The leaves of the cotton-tree, that 
giant of the soiith-’westorn forests, 
had already assumed the tamiy hues 
of latter autumn ; only here and there 
a streak of sunbeam, breaking through 
the canopy of branches that spread 
over our hends, brought out the Isust 
tints of green now fast fading away, 
and tlirow a strange sparkling ray, a 
bar of light, across our path. Here 
w’^as a magnolia with its snow hite 
blossoms, or a catalpa with its long 
cucumber - shaped fruit, amongst 
which the bright-hu(*d red birds and 
paroquets glanced and lluttered. 

We. walked for some tiiiK? thnuigli 
the forest, aniiist'd more tha.u once i)y 
the procet'dings of two young clerks 
from Boston, w’bo saw a wild animal 
in every thicket, and repeatedly level- 
ed their guns at some lH*ar or pan- 
ther, which turned out to be neither 
more nor less than a bush or tree- 
stump. They pestered our guide with 
all sorts of simple questions, which 
he, with a true baekw'oodsmair.s in- 
difference, left for the most part un- 
answered. After about an hour, w'e 
found ourselves on the borders of a 
long and tolerably wide sw^amp, formed 
by the overflowing.*- of the ri\ er, and 
which stretched ft)r some live miles 
from north to, south, with a broad 
patch of clear bright-green w'ater in 
the centre. The western bank was 
covered with a thick gro^vth of i)almet- 
tos, the favourite cover of deer, bears, 
and even panthers ; and this cover we 
resoived to beat. We divided our- 
selves into tw'o parties, the first of 
w'hich, consisting of the New Kng- 
lauders, and accompanied by the 
guide, was to go round the northern 
extremity of the sw'amp, while we 
were to take a sofutherly direction, 
and both to meet behind the marsh, 
on a certain path which led through 
a thicket of wild plum-trees and aca- 
cias. Our guldens instructions were 


not of the clearest, and the landmarks 
he gave ns w^ere only intelligible to a 
thorough backwoddsmau ; but as too 
many questions would jwobably have 
puzzled him, without making matters 
clearer to us, we set off, trusting to 
our ej'^es and curs, and to the j)ocket- 
compasscs with wiiicli several of us 
were provided. 

After another hoiiris walk, during 
which W'o bad seen nothing but wild 
jugoon.s and .squirrels, and a few' mo- 
cas.sin snake.s wanning thcm3elve.s in 
the sunbeams, winch lattt*r, .on our 
ajiproach, drew hastily back imd»T 
the heaps of dry leave.-<, w’c arrived 
at the sfuithcni extremity of the 
swamp. Proceeding a short distance 
westward, we then took a northerly 
direction, along the edge of the ji.il- 
mettii field, wirh the in:ir.<li upon our 
right hand. It was a sort (»f caiu*- 
brake we w ere )>a.ssing through, firm 
footing, ami witli gra*4s up to our 
knees; the .shore of tiie swamp or 
lake was overgrown w ith lofty cedars, 
sliootiiig out of w'ater four or live feet 
deep, wliiiii reflected their circular 
crowns. The broad streak of w'uter 
hooked like a huge bgnd of sMtin, and 
tin* slightest motion of tlie leav(‘s was 
Immediately piu'ceptii^le in the mirror 
beneath them. Kroni lijiie to time, the 
least j) 0 'sil)le Iweeze rustled through 
the trees, and curled the water with 
a tiny ripple. The water itself was 
of the brightest emerald- green ; and 
the forest of palmetto stems that 
grew' along the edge, was reflected iu 
it like myriads cd' swords ami lances. 
Ill the wiiall creeks and inlets, flocks 
of swans, jielicans, and wild geese, 
wore sunning themsciA es, and plum- 
ing their feathers for tlieir winter 
flight. They allowed us to conic 
w ithin a score of paces of them, and 
then flew away with a ruahiug, w'hir- 
riiig noise. 

Wc had been for some time plodding 
patiently along, w’bcii our attention 
w as suddenly attracted by a slow but 
continued rustling amongst the pal- 
mettos. Something was evidently 
iuiiJtiously approaching us, but wdic- 
thcr panther, stag, or bear, w c could 
not tell— probably fhe last. We gave 
a glance at our rifles, cocked them, 
and pressed a few paces forward 
amongst the canes ; when suddenly a 
bound and a cracking noisc^ which 
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grew rapidly more distant, warned us 
that the aoimal had taken the alarm. 
One of oar companions, who had as 
yet never seen a bear-huiit, ran for- 
ward as fast as the palmettos would 
allow him, and was soon out of sight. ’ 
Uiifortanately we had no dogs, and 
after half an hour's fruitless beating 
about, during which wc started an- 
other animal, within sight or shot of 
which w^e wxre unable to get, we be- 
came couvinced tliat w'c should have 
to meet our friends empty-handed. 
It w'as now' time to proceed to the 
place of rendezvous, on the farther 
side of the palmetto field, which w'as 
about half a mile wide. The man 
wJio had gone after the bear, had rc- 
joinod us, and from him we learned 
that the brake, was bord^p-ed on the 
western side by a dense thicket of 
wild-plum?* apjile, and acacia trees, 
througli which there was not the least 
sign of a path. On arriving there we 
saw that his account was a correct 
one; aud, to add to our difficulties, 
the nature of the ground in our front 
now changed, and the canc-brakc sank 
down into a sort of swampy bottom, 
cxtendlujte tile northern extromityof 
the lakc.^ur situation w'as an embar- 
rtissiug one. Before us, an impassable 
swamp; to our right, winter; to our 
left, an impenetrable thicket; and four 
hours out of the eight tliat had been 
allotted to us already elapsed. There 
seemed nothing to bo done but to re- 
trace our steps ; but, before doing so, 
w e resolved to make a last effort to 
fin<l a path. To tills end wc separat- 
ed, taking different directions, and 
for nearly half an hour w'e wandered 
through the thicket, amongst bushes 
and brambles, tearing and scratching 
ourselves to no purpose. At last, 
when 1 for one w'as about to aliandon 
the search in despair, a load horrah 
gave notice that the path was foimd. 
We were soon all grouped around the 
lucky discoverer; but to our consider- 
able disappointment, instead of find- 
ing him at the entrance of the wlshed- 
for road, we beheH him gravdy con- 
templating a cow, which was cropping 
the grass undisturbed by our 
approach, jieyertheleas, this was no 
bad find, if we could only ascertaia 
whetheritwas a strayed cow that had 
wandered far from its homo, or a 
beast of regular habits tliat passed 
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each ni^t in its mast^V*cow.liio«s|k 
An Ohioman solved the question, 
pointing out that the animal: hi^ evf. 
dentlybeen milked that morning; and 
as we were debating how we should 
induce Brindle to proceed in the dic- 
tion of its domicile, he settled th^< 
difficulty also, by firing off his rifie so 
close to the beast's tail, that the bullet 
carried off a patch ofhair,imd grazed 
the skin. The cow gave a tremen-. 
dous spring, and rushed through a 
thicket, as if a score of wolves had 
been at its heels. Wc followed, and 
the brute led us to a tolerably good 
path through the wilderness, wiiich we 
had thought impenetrable. It was 
doubtless the path that to take 
us to the appointed place m meeting; 
and wc now slackened our pace, and 
followed till cow’s trail more leisure- 
ly. We had proceeded about a mile, 
when a strong light in tiie distance 
made us aware that we were coming 
to a clearing; and on arriving at the 
place, we found several maize fields 
enclosed by hedges, aud a log-house, 
the smoking chimney of which be- 
spoke the presence of inhabitants. 

The dwelling was pleasantly sitn- 
aied i^n a gentle slope, roofed with 
clapboards, and having stables and 
other out-lionses in its rear, such as 
one usually finds in backwood settle- 
ments of the more comfortable kind. 
Peach-trees were trailed against the 
house, in front of which stood some 
gi'oups of papaws. The whole place 
had a rural aud agreeable aspect. 

We were scai’cely within the hedge 
that surrounded the domain, when a 
brace of bull-dogs rushed upon us 
with open jaws. We were keeping 
off the furious brutes with some diffi- 
culty, when a man came out of the 
bam, and, upon seeing us, again en- 
tered it. Alter a few moments, he 
appeared for a second tune, in com- 

S itb two negroes, who wens 
by the horns the very same 
ch we bad so unceremonioui^> 
compelled to become our guide. We 
greeted the man with a good-mor- 
ning; but he made no answer, merely 
bard at ns with a cold snUea 
He was a taU, broad-shoul- 
dered, poweifrd man, with an expeea- 
sive but extraordinarilyead, gloomy, 
and almost repulsive cotmtenaaee. 
There was a r^ess exdteme&t qf 
Q 
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manner about him, which stnick us 
at the very tot glance. 

“ A fine momiiig,” said I, approach- 
ing the stranger. 

'No answer. The man was holdingi 
the co\v by one honi, and staring at 
the tail, from which a drop or two of 
blood .was falling. 

“ How far is it fixmi here to IIoihj- 
fiold ? ” asked I. 

“ Far enough for yon never to get 
there, if it*s yon who’ve been drivin* 
my cow," was the threatening reply. 

“ And if wo had driven your cow ,*’ 
said I, you would sm’ely not take it 
amiss ? It w’as a mere accident.” 

/‘Such accidents don't often hap- 
pen. Pedpe don’t shoot cows, if they 
haven’t a mind to eat other folk’s 
beef.” ^ 

“You do not suppose,” said the 
Ohioman, “that we should wish to 
hurt your cow — ^vro, who lun'e no other 
intention but to shoot a few’ tm*keys 
for the >'oyage. are passengers 
by the Feliciana — cuio of our jaiddles 
is broken; and that is the reason that 
our boat is at anchor iit front of Hope- 
field, and that we arc here.” 

This circumstantial explanation 
seemed to produce little ettccton the 
backwoodsman. He made no reply. 
We w alked towards the house, and, 
on stej^ping in, found a woman there, 
who scarcely looked at us, or seemed 
aware of our dbtrauce. Tlurc was 
the same appiftrance of fixed grief 
upon her countenance that we had 
remarked in the man ; only with the. 
difference, that the expression w as less 
morose and fierce, but on the other 
hand more mouniful. 

“ Can wc have something to cat?’’ 
said I to the w'oman. 

“ Wc don’t keep a tavern,” was the 
answer. 

“The other party cannot be far 
off,” said one of my companions. 
“We will give them a sign of our 
whereabout.” And so saying, he 
passed out at the door and walked a 
few paces in the direction of a cotton 
field. 

“Stop I” cried the backw'oodsraan, 
gaddenly placing himself before him. 

Not a step further shall you go, till 
you satisfy me who you are, and where 
from.” 

“Who and where from?” rq>lied 
our comrade, a young doctor of medi- 


ciue fi'om Tennessee. “ That is what 
neither you nor any other man shall 
know^ who asks i^er such a fasliion. 
If I’m not mistaken we are in a free 
collnt^}^” And as he spoke he fired 
off his rifie. 

Tlic report of the piece was echoed 
so magnificently from the deep forests 
w'hich surrounded the plantation, that 
my other companions raised their 
guns to their shoulders with the in- 
tention of firing also. I made them a 
sign ill time to prevent it. Although 
there cbuld hartlly be any real danger 
to he apprehended, it appeared to me 
advisable to hold ourselves prepared 
for whatever might happen. Tlie next 
moment a shot was heard—the answer 
to our signal. 

“ Keep wonrself quiet,” said I to 
the back wfiTod'^inan ; “oui^m panions 
and their guich* will soon be here. As 
to your cow, you can hardly have so 
little common sense as to suppose that 
five travellers would shoot a beast 
that must bo iK*rfectly useless to 
them.” 

As I left off speaking, tliere emerged 
from the forest our other i^achmimt 
and the guide, the latter 
fat turkeys. Ho greeted the back- 
woodsman a.s an old acquaintance, 
but with a degree of sympathy and 
compassion in the lone of Ids saluta- 
tion W'hich contrasted strangely w ith 
his usual rough dry manner. 

“Well, Mr Clarke,” said he, “heard 
nothing \ ot ? I’m soiTy for it — veiy 
sorry." 

The ba(’k woodsman made no reply, 
but his rigid sturdy mien softened, 
and his eyes, as 1 thought, glistened 
w'ith moisture. 

“ Mistress Clarke,” said our guide 
to the w oman, w’ho ivas standing at 
the liouse-door, “ these gentlemen 
here wish for a snack. They’ve plenty 
of every thing, if you’ll be so good as 
to cook it.” 

• The woman stood without making 
any reply : the man* was equally si- 
lent. Tlicre was a sort of stubborn 
surly manner about them, which I had 
never before witnessed in backwoods- 
people. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ we need 
expect nothing here. We ore only 
losing time. Let ns sit down on a 
tree-trunk, and cat our bam and bis- 
cuits.” 
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The guide made us a signiticant 
sign, aud then stepping up to the 
woman, spoke to her in a low and 
urgent tone. She did not, however, 
utter tk word. 

“Mistress,” said the doctor, “somc- 
thuig.mu8t have happened to yon or 
jour family, to put you so out ol sorts. 
We are strangere, but wc are not 
without feeling. Tell us what is 
wrong. There may be means of 
helping you.” 

I’lje man looked up; the woman 
shook her head. 

“What is it that troubles you?" 
said approaching her. “ Speak 
out. Help often comes when least 
exj>OA'.ted.’’ 

The woman made me no answer, 
but steppeil up to o.nr guide, took a 
turkey and the ham from him, and 
went into the liouse. ^\e lbllt>wed, 
sat down at the table, and produced 
our bottles. The backwoodsman 
placed glasses before iis. pressed 
him to join ns, but he obstinately de- 
clined our invitation, aud we at last 
became weary of wasting good words 
on him. Our party consisted, as l)C- 
fore memioned, of ten jxm'sous : two 
bottles were soon emptied ; and vra 
were iKjginning to get somewhat nicr- 
rv whilst talking over our mornings 
ramble, when our host suddenly got 
up from his scat in tliecliiiuney-conier, 
ami approached the tabic. ^ ^ 

“ Gemmeii,” said he, “ you mi^ u t 
think me uncivil if I tell ye plainly, 
that I can have no noise made in my 
liouse. It aint a house to larf in— that 
it aint, by G — !” And having so 
siK)ken he resumed his seat, leant lus 
head upon both hands, |uid relapsed 
into his previous state •of gloomy 

reverie. • , ^ 

“ We ask pardon,” said wc; but 
really wo had no idea that our cheer- 
fulness could annoy you." 

The man made no reply, and halt 
an hour passed away in whispering^ 
and conjectures. At the end of that 
time, a negro girl came in to spread 

the table for our meal. 

After mucli entreaty, our host and 
hostess were prevailed on to sit down 
with us. The former took a glass of 
brandy, and emptied it at a draught. 
We fiUed it agam; he ^wk itoti, 
and it was again replemshed. After 
the third glass, a deep sigh escaped 
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him. The cordial had evidently re- 
vived him. 

“ Gcmmcn,” said he, “ you will 
have thought me rough and stubborn 
enough, when I met you as you had 
been huntin’ my cow ; but I see now 
who I have to do with. But may I 
be shot myself, if, whenever I find 
him^ I don’t send a bullet through his 
l)ody ; and I’ll be warrant it shall hin- 
der his stealin’ any more children.” 

“Steal children!" repeated I. “Has 
one of your negroes been stolen ? ” 

“ One of my niggers, man ! My 
son, my only son! Her child!" con- 
tinued he, pointing to his wife. “ Our 
boy, llie only one remaining to us out 
of live, A\hom the fever ciwiied off lie- 
fore om* eyes. As bold and smart a 
boy as any in tl)e back wwds ! Here 
we set onrselvcs down in the wilder- 
ness, worked day and night, >veut 
through toil and danger, luiiigcr and 
thirst, heat and cold. And for what? 
Here we are alone, deserted, child- 
less ; with nothin’ left for ns but to 
pray and cry, to curse aud groan. 
No help ; all in vain. I shall go out 
of my mind, I expect. If he were 
dead!— if he w'cre lyiu’ under the 
hillock yonder Iwside his brothers, I 
woulJ say nothing. He gave, and 
11c has a right to take away ! But, 

Almighty God !" And the man 

uttered i cry so fright fuJ, so hetu’t- 
reuding, that the knives and forks fell * 
from om- liands, and a number of 
negro w omen and childi'cn came lush- 
ing in to see w'hat w as the matter. 
We gazed at him in silence. 

“ God only know^s,” continued he, 
and his head sank upon his breast; 
then suddenly starting up, he drank 
oil* glass after glass of bi-oiidy, as fast 
as he could pour it out. 

“ And how and when did this hor- 
rible theft occur?" asked we. 

“ The woman can tell you about it," 
was the answer. ^ 

The woman had left the table, and 
now sat sobbing aud weeping upon 
the bedt It was really a heartbreak- 
ing scene. Tlie doctor got up, and led 
her to the table. We waited till she 
became more composed, anxiously 
expecting her account of this honibfo 
calamity. 

“ It was four weeks yesterday,” she 
began ; “ Mister Clarke was in the 
forest; 1 was in the fields, looking 
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after the people, who were patlioriiig 
iu the maize. I had been there some 
time, and by the sun it was already 
pretty near eleven ; but it as fine 
a morning as ever was seen on the 
Mississippi, and the niggers don’t work 
well if there's not somebody to look 
after them — so 1 reimuiied. At last it 
was time to get the people’s dinner 
ready, and 1 left the field. I don't 
know what it was, but I had scarcely 
tumed rewards the house, when it 
sc(*!ned as if somel>()dy called to mo to 
run as fast as 1 conld ; a sort of fear 
and uneasiness came over me, and I 
ran all the way to the house. When 
I got there I saw little Cesy, oiir black 
boy, sitting on the thresliold, and 
playing all alone. 1 thought nothing 
of this, but went into the kitchen, 
■without suspecting any tlihig WTong. 
As I was turning about amongst the 
pots and kettles, 1 thought suddenly 
of my Dougal. 1 threw down u liat 1 
had in my hand, and ran to the door. 
C(‘sy caiiic to meet me : “ Missi,” 
said he, “ Dougal is gone !’’ 

•‘Dongal is g(»iie !” criedl. Where 
hi he gone to, Cesy 

“ Doii’l know,’’ said Cesy ; “ gone 
away \\ith a man on liorseback.^” 

“ With a man on hors('back V**’ said 
T. “ In God's^ name, where can he be 
gone to ? Wliat does all this mean, 
Cesy V” 

“ Don’t know,’* said Cesy. 

And who w as the mau ? Did lie 
go w Ul'ingly V ” 

“No! he didn’t go willingly!” 
said Cesy : “ but the man got off his 
horse, put Dougal upon it, and then 
jumped up behind him, and l ode away.” 

“ And you dou’i know the many’’ 

“ No, missi ! ” 

“ Think agjain, Cesy,” cried I; “ for 
God’s sake, remember. Don’t you 
know the malf?” 

“ No,” said the child, “ I don’t 
know him.” 

“ Didn’t you see w^hat he looked 
like ? Was he black or white ? ” ♦ 

“ I don’t know,” said CosyJ crying; 

he had a red flannel shirt over his 
face !’’ 

“Was it neighbour 83^18, or Banks, 
or Med ling, or Barnes ?” 

“ No!” whined Cesy. 

“Gracious God!” cried L “What 
is this ? What is become of my poor 
child?” I rati backwards and for- 


wards into the forest, through the 
fields. I called out. 1 looked every 
where. At last I ran to where the 
people were at w^ork, and fetched 
Cesy’s mother. I thought she would 
bo able to moke him tell something 
more about my child. She ran to the 
house with me, promised him cakes, 
new clothes, everything iu the world; 
but he could tell nothing more than 
bo had already told me. At last 
blister Clarke came.” 

Hero the woman paused, and looked 
at her husband. 

“ When I came home,” continued 
the latter, “ the woman was nearly 
distracted; and I saw directly that 
some great misfortune had ha{>penod. 
But I should never have giicsseil what 
it really w as. When she told mo, I 
said, to comfort her, that one of tlio 
neigiibours must have taken the child 
away, though I didn’t think it myself; 
for none of the neighbours would have 
allow'ed themselves such a freedom 
with my only child. I shouldn’t have 
thanked ’em for it, I cun tell you. I 
called Cesy, and asked him again w hat 
tlio mau was like ; if he had a blue or 
a black coat ? He said it was blue. 
‘ What sort of horse V’ ‘ A brown 
one.’ * What road he had taken?’ 
‘ That road ! ’ answered the Iwy, 
pointing to the swamp. 1 sent all my 
niggers, men, women, and children, 
round to the neighbours, to seek for 
the child, and toll tliein what bad 
happened. I myself follow ed the path 
that the robbei' had taken, and found 
hoof-prints upon it. 1 trackt'd them 
to the creek, but there I lo.st the trail. 
The man must have got into a boat, 
with his hor^c and the child, had per- 
haps crossed the Mississippi, or perhaps 
gone^down the stream. Who could 
tell where he w'ould land 1 It might 
be ten, tw^enty, fifty, or a hundred 
miles lower down. I was terribly 
frightened, and 1 rode on to Hope- 
#eld. There nothing had been seen 
or heard of my child; but all the men 
got on their horses to help me to find 
him. The neighbours came also, and 
w e sought about for a whole day and 
night. No trace or track was to be 
found. Nobody had seen cither the 
child or the man who had carried him 
off. We beat the woods for thirty 
miles round my house, crossed the 
Mississippi, went up as far as Mem- 
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pills, and down to Helena and tLe 
Yazoo river ; nothing was to be seen 
or heard. \Ve came back as >vo Tvent 
out, empty-handed and discouraged. 
When I got home, I found the whole 
county assembled at my honsc. Again 
wc set out; again we searched the 
forest through; every hollow tree, 
every bush and thicket, was looked 
into. Of bears, stags, and panthers 
there were plenty, but no signs of my 
bo 3 \ On the sixth day I came home 
again; but my home 'was b(jcome hate- 
ful to me — every thing vexed and 
dilsgusted me. My clothes and skin 
were tom off by tjie thorns and briers, 
iny very bones ached; but 1 didn’t 
fli».cl it. It was nothing to what I 
Suffered in my mind. 

“ On the sec-ond day after my re- 
turn, I was lying heart and body sick' 
in iK'd, when one of the noighbonrs 
came in, and told me that he had just 
seen, at llopefield, a man from Muller 
county, wiio told him that a stranger 
had been seen on the road to New 
Madrid, whose description answ'CTcd 
to that which Cosy had given of the 
child-stealer. It was a man with a 
blue coat and a bro>vn horse, and a 
cliild upon his saddle. I forgot my 
sickness and my sore bones, bougiit a 
new horse — ^for I had ridden mine 
nearly to death — and set out directly, 
rode day and night, three hundred 
miles, to New Madrid, and when I 
arrived there, sure enough I found 
the man who had been described to 
mo, and a child with him. But it 
'was not my child ! The man belonged 
to New Madrid, and had been on a 
journey with his son into Muller 
county. 

“ I don’t know how I got home 
again. Some people found me near 
Hopciicld, and brought me to my 
house. I had fever, and was raring 
for ten days ; and daring that time 
the neighbours advertised the thing iff 
all the papers in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. Wo had 
ridden altogether thousands of miles, 
bat it was no use. No!” continued 
he, with a deep groan ; “ if my child 
had died of the fever, if he had fallen 
in with a bear or panther, and been 
killed, it would be bitter, bitter sor- 
row — be was my last child. But, 
merdibl God — stolen! My son, my 
poor child, stolen 1 ” 


And the man cried aloud, sprang 
from his seat, and w'rung liis han^ 
and wept like an infant. Even his 
wife liad not shown such utter agony 
of grief. 

“ When I go to work,” continued 
he after a pause, “ my little Doiigal 
seems to stand before me, and my 
hands fall by my sides, as stiff and 
heavy as though they were lead. I 
look round, but no Dougal ia there. 
When I go to bed, I put his bed be- 
side mine, and call him, but no one 
answers. Sleeping or w^aking, my 
poor boj'is always before me. Would 
to God I w'crc dc'ad ! I have cursed 
and sworn, prayed and supplicated, 
wvpt and groaned, but all — all in 
vain!” 

I have seen inanj' persons suffer- 
ing from distress of mind, but never 
did 1 meet with one whose sorrow 
was so violent and overpowering as 
that of this back'u oodsman. Wo did 
our utmost to console him, .and to in- 
spire liim with new hope, but ho >vas 
inconsolable ; his eyes were fixed, he 
had fallen into a sort of apathy, and 
1 'doubt if he even hcaixl what w^as 
said to him. Wc ourselves were so 
.affected that our w'ords seemed almost 
to choke us. Time pressed, ho'wever ; 
it was impossible for us to I'cmain 
any longer, nor could w^c have done 
any good by so doing. Wc shook 
the unfortunate couple by the hand, 
promised to do all in our po^er to 
li*arn something of their child's fate, 
and took our departure. 

It was six w'oeks after the time 
above referred to, that I found my- 
self com])elled by business to make 
a journey to Natchez. I had often 
thought of poor Clarke’s misfortune, 
and, in conjunction with my friends, 
had done all in my power to discover 
the villain who had robbed him of liis 
child. Hitherto ^all our endeavours 
had been fruitless. The facts were 
circulated in evciy new^spaper, were 
matter of conversation at eveiy tea- 
table in the countiy ; rewards were 
offered, researches made, but not the 
smallest trace of the boy or Ms stealer 
was to be found. 

It was a bright January afternoon 
when I landed at Natchez. In com- 
pany with some acquaintances, 1 was 
ascending the little Vll between the 
lower and upper town, when we heard 
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an nnusnal noise and bustle ; and on 
reaching the summit, we saw a crowd 
assembled before the door of Justice 
Bonner’s house. Upon going to see 
w'hat was the matter, we found that 
the mob consisted of tlic better class' 
of people ill Natchez, both women 
and men, but csiiecially the fonner. 
Evety face woie an expression of in- 
terest and anxiety ; aiul upon making 
enquiry, wo learned that the child- 
stealer" had been at length discovered — 
or rather, that a man had been taken 
up on strong suspicion of his having 
stolen Mr Clarke’s son, of Hampstead 
county. 1 was heartily rejoiced at 
the news, and cndcavolircQ to press 
forward through the throng, in liopes 
of hearing some particulars ; but the 
crowd was so dense that it was im- 
possible to g(‘t through. I stood there 
for nearly two hours, the concourse 
all the wliile increasing, none stirring 
from tho places they occupied, while 
every aeijarent window was tilled nitli 
eager, anxious faces. 

At last the door opened, and the 
prisoner, gujirdt'd by two constables, 
and followed by the sheriff, came oflt 
of the house, and took the direction 
of the town jirison. “That is he!” 
whispered the Avoiiien to one another, 
with pale faces and trembling voices, 
clasping their children tighter, as 
though fearful they would be snatched 
from them. The countenance of the 
culprit was the most repulsive I had 
ever seen — a mixture of brutal obsti- 
nacy and low cunning, with a sort of 
sneering, grinning, expression. Ilis 
small green-grey eyes were fixed upon 
the ground ; but as he pa.S8ed through 
the lane opened by the crowd, he from 
time to time partially raised them, and 
threw sidelong and malicious glances 
at the bystanders. He was rather 
above the middle height, his com- 
plexion of a dirty gteyish colour, his 
cheeks hollow, his lips remarkably 
thick: and coarse, his whole appear- 
ance in the highest degree wild and 
disgusting. His dress consisted of an 
old worn -out blue frock, trousers of 
the 6^me colour, a high -crowned 
shabby hat, and tattered shoes. The 
impression which his appearance made 
might be read in the pde faces of the 
sjwctators. They gazed after him 
with a sort of hopeless look as he 
walked away. “ If that is the man 


who Stole the child,” murmured seve- 
ral, “ there is no hope. The boy is 
lost ! ” I extricated myself from tho 
tlwong, and hastened to Justice Bon- 
ner, with whom I was acquainted, 
and who gave me tho following par- 
ticulars. 

About four weeks after our excur- 
sion in the neighbourhood of Hope- 
field, Clarke had received a letter, 
signed Thomas Tully, and stamped 
with the Natchez postmark. The 
contents were to the effect that his 
child was still living, that the writer 
of the letter knew where he was, and 
that, if Mr Clarke would enclose a 
fifty-dollar bank-note in his answer, 
he sliould roc(!ive further information. 
On receipt of tho said sum, tlie writer 
s.iid he would indicate a place to 
wliich Mrs Clarke might i*epair, un- 
accompanied, and there, ufion pay- 
ment of two hundred dollars more, 
the child should be delivered np. 

Upon receiving this letter, the un- 
fortiiiiate father consulted with his 
friends and neighbours ; and, by tlieir 
advice, he wrote immediately to the 
postmaster at Natchez, informing him 
of tho circumstances, and r(‘questiug 
that the person who ajiplied for his 
an.swer might be dctaiueil. Four 
days afterwards, a man came to the 
window of the post-office, and en- 
quired if there was any letter to the 
address of Thomas Tully. The post- 
master pretended to be searching for 
tlic letter amongst a pile of otliers, 
and meanwhile a constable, who w'as 
in attendance, went round and cap- 
tured the np))Hcant. Upon the exa- 
mination of the latter, it appeared that 
he w'as an Irishman, who had some 
time previously been hanging about 
Nafehez, and liad endeavoured to 
establish a school there. As he, 
however, had l)een unable to give any 
satisfactoiy account of himself, of 
where he came from, or what he had 
been doing up to that time, and as his 
manner and appearance were more- 
over in the highest degree snspicious 
and repulsive, he bad not succeeded 
in his plan, and the few parents who 
sent their children to him had speedily 
withdrawn them. He was known at 
Natchez by the name of Thomas 
Tully, nor did he now deny that that 
was his name, or that he had sent the 
letter, which was written in a practised 
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scboolmasterlikc liand^ It was further 
elicited that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the paths and roads 
between Natchez and llopefield, and 
in the ueighl>ourhood of those two 
places, as well as with the swamps, 
creeks, and rivers there adjacent, lie 
w'lis fully committed, till such time as 
the father of the stolen child should 
be nnulc acqiiamted with the result of 
the examination. 

Ill five days Clarke arrived with 
tlic ucfjro boy Cajsar. The wliolc 
town sliowcd the greatest sj'mpathy 
with the poor man’s misfortune, the 
lawyers ofiert'd him their sorvi(M*s free 
of charge, and a second exaniluatiou 
of the prisoner took place. Every 
thing possible was done to induce the 
latter to confess what had become of 
the child ; but to all questions he op- 
posed an obstinate silence. The iiegTO 
boy (lid not reeognise him. At last 
he declared that he. knew nothing of 
the stolen child, and that he had only 
WTittcTi the letter in the hope of ex- 
torting money from the fiither. Hardly, 
bowevcT, had this been written down, 
when ho turned to Clarke, with an 
infernal gi'in iijion his (H)untenauce, 
and said, “ You have persecuted and 
hunted me like a wild beast, but I will 
make you yet more wretched than 
you are able to make, me.” He then 
proceeded to inform him of a certain 
place where he w'ould find his chiUrs 
clothes. 

Clarke immediately set out with a 
constable to the indicated spot, found 
the clothes, as he liad been told he 
would do, and I’Ctunied to Natchez. 
Tlie accused was again put at the 
bar, and said, after frequently contra- 
dicting himself, that the child was 
still alive, but tha^ if they kept him 
longer in prison, it would inevitably 
die of hunger. Nothing could per- 
suade him to say where the boy was, 
or to give one syllable of further ex- 
planation. 

Meantime the quarter-sessions com- 
menced, and the prisoner was brought 
up for trial. An immense concourse 
of persons had assembled to witness 
the proceedings in this remarkable 
case. Every thing was done to in- 
duce the accused to confess, but all in 
vain. Promises of free pardon, and 
even of reward, were made to him, if 
be told where the child was; but the 


man maintained an obstinate silence. 
He at last again changed his story, 
retracted his previous declaration as 
to his knowledge of where the boy 
was, said he had found the clothes, 
which he had recognised by the de- 
scriptions that had been every where 
advertised, and that it was that which 
had put it into his head to write to 
the father, in hopes of making his 
profit by so doing. In the absence of 
Avitnesses, although there was strong 
suspiciou, there could be no proof of 
his having committed the crime in 
question. In America, circumstantial 
evidence is always recciv<?d with ex- 
treme caution and reluctance; and 
even the fact of the child’s clothes 
having been found in the place the 
prisoner had pointed out, was insuffi- 
cient to induce the jury to find the 
latter guilty of the capital charge 
brought against him. Many of the 
lawyers, indeed, were of opinion, that 
the man’s last stor}' was true, that he 
had found the clothes, and, being a 
desperate character ancl in nc(Aly cir- 
cumstances, had T^Titten th(i letter for 
juiri^oses of extortion. Of this offence 
only ^ was he fbiind guilty, and con- 
demned, as a vagrant and impostor, to 
a few months’ imprisonment. By the 
American laws no severer punishment 
could be awarded. This one, how- 
ever, was tar from satisfying the pub- 
lic. There was something so infernal 
in the malignant sneer of the culprit, 
in the joy with which he contemplated 
the snircrings of the bereaved father, 
and the anxiety of the numerous 
friends of the latter, that a shudder of 
horror and disgust had frequently run 
through the court daring the trial.. 
Even tliG coolest and most practised 
lawyers had not been free from this 
emotion, and they declared that they 
had never witnessed such obduracy. 

The inhabitants of Natchez, espe- 
cially of the upper town, are, gene- 
rally speaking, a highly intelligent and 
respectable class of people; but upon 
this, occasion they lost all patience 
and self-control, and proceeded to an 
extreme measure, which only the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case could 
in any degree justify. Without pre- 
vious notice, they assembled in laxge 
numbers upon the night of the Slat of 
January, irith a firm determination to 
correct for once the mildness of the 
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ifi take l^e' piftii^liinent of 
hU fotp jtlijsir own handfl. 

prison, brought out 
; mttl after tying him up, a 

<ntn^]l^ jOf stout negroes jirocceded to 
flog hjSjfii seveitely with' w'hips of bul- 
lock’s mde. 

For a long time the man bore his 
punishment with extraordinary forti- 
tude, and remained obstinately silent 
when questions were put to him con- 
cerning the stolen child. At last, 
how'ever, he could bear the pain no 
longer, and promised a full confession. 
He named a house on the banks of 
the Mississippi, some fifty miles fix>m 
Natchez, the owner of which, he said, 
knew where the child was to be 
found. 

The sheriff had, of course, not been 
present at these Lynch -law proceed- 
ings, of which he was n6t aware till 
they were over, but of which he pro- 
bably in secret did not enth-ely disap- 
prove. No sooner, however, was ho 
told of the confession that had been 
extorted from the prisoner, than he 
set off at^ once in the middle of tho 
night, accompanied by Clarke, for the 
house that had been pointed^ out. 
Tliey arrived there at noon on the 
following day, and found it inhabited 
by a respectable family, who had 
heard of the child having been stolen, 
but, beyond that, knew nothing of the 
matter. The mere suspicion of par- 
ticipation in such a crime, seemed in 
the highest degree painful and offen- 
sive to them. It was soon made evi- 
dent that the prisoner had invented 
the story, in order to procure a cessa- 
tion of bis punishment of the previous 
night. 

** fatignes,and constant disap- 
pointments that poor Clarke had en- 
dured, had worn him out, and at last 
again stretched him on a bed of sick- 
ness. His life was fqr a long time 
defmaired of, but he finally recovered, 
and shortly afterwards the term of 
imprisonment to which the child- 
stealer (for such the public peraisted 


* yarlooB particulars of the above 
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in considering Tully) had been con- 
demnod, expired. There was no pre- 
text for detaining him, and he was 
set at liberty. Clarke was advised to 
endeavour to obtain from him, by 
money and good treatment, some in- 
formation concerning the child. Both 
father and mother threw themselves 
at the man’s feet, implored him to 
name his own rewai'd, but to tell 
them what had become of their son. 

You have Hogged and imprisoned 
me,” replied the man, with onoof bis 
malicious grins ; “ you w'ould have 
hung me if you could ; you have done 
all in your power to make me miser- 
able. It is now my liini.” 

And ho obstinately refused to say 
a w'ord on the subject of the lost 
child. He left the town, nceompanied 
bj’ Clarke, who clung to him like his 
shadow, iu the constant hope that be 
would at last make a revelation. They 
crossed the Mississippi together, and 
on arriving behind Concordia, the be- 
reaved father once im*re besought 
Tully to tell him w'hat had become of 
his son, swearing that, if he did not 
do so, he would dog him day and 
night, but that he should never escape 
alive out of his hands. The man 
asked how long he would give him. 
“ Six-and-thirty hours” was the re- 
ply. Tully walked on for some time 
b^tde Clai'ke and his wife, appafeutly 
deep in thought. On a sudden he 
sprang npou the batdcwoocLsnian, 
snatched a pistol from his belt, and 
fired it at his head. The weapon 
missed fire. Tally saw that liLs mur- 
derous attempt had failed, and appre- 
hensive doubtless of the punishment 
that it would entail, he leaped, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, into the 
deepest part of a creek by which they 
were walking. He sank immediately, 
the w'ater closed over his head, and 
he did not once reappear. His body 
was found a couple of hours after- 
wards, but no trace was ever dis- 
covered of the Stolen Child.* 


incident may be found in iM Misrifisippi 
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A ^OBD, before wc speak of the 
lectures of M. Satnt-Marc Girardin, 
on a topic which stands at the thresh- 
old of dramatic criticism. What is 
the nature of that imitation of life at 
which the drama aims, and of that 
ilUision wliich it creates ? 

Before tlic time of Dr Johnson, the 
learned world were accustomed to in- 
sist upon the observance of the uni- 
tiesy on the ground that they were 
necessary to uphold the illusion of 
the tlieaire. Ttie doctor, in his pre- 
face to Sliakspc.Jire, demolished this 
argnment, by sliowing that the illusion 
they were declan‘d so necessary to 
support, docs not, in tiict, exist. No 
man really believes that the stage 
before him is Koine, or that lie is a 
contemporary of the Ciesars. To in- 
sist, tlicrcfore, upon the unities of time 
and place, is to sacrifice to a ^ave 
TuaJie-beJirf the nobler ends of the 
drama — the development of charac- 
ter and passion. “Tlie objection,” 
says Dr Johnson, “arising from the 
imi>os.sibility of pa.ssing the lirst hour 
at Alexandria, and the next at Home, 
supposes tinit, when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself 
at Alexandria, and believes that his 
waltf to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Kgypt, and that lie lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Sureh/ fie that imaffineh this may iwa- 
gine more, lie that can take the 
stage at one time for the palace of 
the Ptolemies, may take it in half an 
hour for the promontory of Actium.” 

If the delusion of the theatre, we 
will add, should, at certain moments, 
i-each such a point that we may be 
said to believe ourselves transported 
to the place represeiitod on the stage, 
this, not being a conHnums delusion, 
cannot be disturbed by the mere 
cliauging of the scene ; it will not the 
less take place at the promontory of 
Actium, because we had felt it, five 
minutes before, in the city of Alex- 
andria. 

Since the appearance of the cele- 
brated preface to Shakspeare, it has 
been the lud)it of critics to speak, not 


of a delusmn, but of tn , 

which is fSt to be an flnitation, ^ud 
which pleases* us in * groat part 'by 
this perceived resemblahcc to an 
original. “It wilDbe asked,” con- 
tinues Dr Johnson, “how tho drama 
moves, if it is not credited ? It is 
credited with all tho credit due to 
a drama. It is credited wliercver it 
moves, as a just picture of a real ori- 
ginal—ns representing to the auditor 
what he would hunself feel if he w ere 
to do or sufl\‘v what is there feigned 
to be sulfered or to be done. The 
rejection that strikes the heart is not 
that the evils before ns are real evils, 
but that they are evils to which we 
ourselves may be exposed. * * ★ 
The delight of traf/pdy proceeds from 
our consciousness of Jiction ; if we 
thought murilers and treasons real, 
they wonld please no more. Imita- 
tions produce pain or pleasure, not 
because tiny aro mistaken for reali- 
ties, but because they bring realities 
to mind.” 

I’liis appears to us a veiy indiffe- 
rent* account of the* matter. In the 
far greater number of instances, we 
can never have formed any concep- 
tion of an original of which the actor 
and the scene arc supposed to present 
us a picture. Who that witnesses the 
lihiy of Venice Presert^dy has formed 
.any other image of Jaffier or Pierre 
than what the actors arc presenting 
to him, or may already, on some pre- 
vious occasion, have presented to 
him ? Even when the characters are 
strictly historical, the imagination is 
little better provided. ITie specta- 
tor does not refer to any faint concep- 
tion in his own mind of a Brutns, or 
a Mark Antony, and then derive his 
pleasure from watching how closely 
the mimic representation imitates the 
original. Veiy often the scene must 
present something entirely new to the 
imagination, and yet the pleasure is 
not dimmished on this account. A 
simple man, who has never seen the 
interior of a palace, never lotted on 
royally, never beheld even a veritable 
courtier, feels no embarrassment when 
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he is suddenly called to witness the 
pomps and miseries of imperial tra- 

imitation of the drama is not 
that of any specific original; it is a 
mimic scene, having human nature 
for its type. It has a life of its own, 
constructed from the materials which 
the records and observations of real 
life have supplied. In order to move 
us, it needs no reference to any recog- 
nised original. It is there in virtue 
of the vesture of huniauity in which 
it is clothed, and makes its appeal at 
once and directly. 

It is usual to speak of all the fine 
arts os imitative arta. The term is not 
always applicable, and, when most 
applicable, requires explanation. 
What docs the poetry of sentiment 
imitate ? AVliat docs a song imitate V 
IIow can the term be applied to all 
that class of poeti^ w here the writer 
pours out his own reflections and feel- 
ings? Tlie poetry of Wordsworth or 
of Bums can no more be said to hv 
imitative, than the conversation of the. 
same men, when, in their hours of 
intimate intercourse, the one may 
have given expression to his ijhilan- 
Ihropy, and the other to his frieud- 
ship. But whore the term is most 
applicable, it requires to be used 
guajdcdly. Even in painting and 
sculpture, the artist does not imitate 
the object in its totality— does not 
strive to make an approximation to 
a facsimile — but he selects certain 
qualities of the object for his imitation. 
The painter confines himself to colour 
and outline; the sculptor abstracts 
the form, and give it us in the marble. 

Accordingly, when we stand before 
a statue, we do not think of a man, 
and then of the statue as the imitation 
of this original ; but the statue is it- 
self clothed with some of the qualities 
of the human being, which give to the 
cold marble that half-life which we 
feel the moment wo look upon it. In 
the same manner, when the dramatist 
puts his characters' on the stage, they 
are not imitations of any definite 
origiDals, bnt they are invested with 
certain accidents and attributes of 
humanity, which give them at once 
the int^est we feel in them, and set 
them living and moving in their owrn 
mimic world. 

And this mimic world is capable of 
creating an Ulualon— not such as Dr 


Johnson combated — ^but of a kind he 
does not appear to have taken into 
account. The doctor is triumphant 
when he denies the existence of that 
theatrical dclusiom presupposed as a 
ground for the unities. Wo do not, 
as soon as the curtain rises, believe 
ourselves transported to Home, nor 
do w^e take the actor upon his word, 
and believe him to be Cmsar the mo- 
ment he proclaims his imperial dignity. 
The illusion of the theatre springs di- 
rectly from the passion with which 
w’c arc infected, not from the outw ard 
pomp and circumstance ofi the stage. 
Those, even on the most ignorant of 
spectators, produce barely the aenti- 
m(‘nt of wonder and surprise, never a. 
belief in th(‘ir reality. The r(‘al illu- 
sion of the drama begins, so to speak, 
not at the bogiiiniiig. but at the end ; 
it is the last result, the result of tlie 
last vivid word which sprung from 
the lips of the actor; and it diffuses a 
momentary reality over all that stage 
apparatus, animate and inanimate, 
w liich was then* only as a preparation 
for that vivid word of the ]>oet. 

When the curtain rises, wx* sec very 
plainly — quite unmistakenbly — the 
boarded stage before us. It may fill 
with men and women most gorge- 
ously attired, and tlicse may proceed 
to declare their rank and condition, 
and the peculiar dangers whiclP en- 
viron them, and still there is nothing 
better before us than the boai*ded 
stage and the talking actor. But, 
by and,by, tlie word of passion is ut- 
tered, and the lieart beats, and the 
wTKiden stage is seen no more, and 
the actor is forgotten in his griefs or 
his anger, and the fictitious position 
is a real lif(>, and the ]iomp and cir- 
cumstance of the scene, if not beUeved 
in, are no longer questioned. We are 
not perhaps at Home, nor is that Mark 
Antony — ^for we never knew Mark 
Antony to recognise him — ^but this 
mimic world has assumed an inde- 
pendent life and reaUty of its own. 
When, indeed, the passion subsides, 
and the eloquence of the poet is mute, 
things revert to their matter-of-fact 
condition, the actor is again there, 
and the boards of the stage again 
become visible. 

To the passage we last quoted firom 
DrWJohnson, some other ol^ections 
snggest themB<dves ; but, as we have 
not quoted it in a polemical spblt, but 
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meroly to illustrate our own position, 
yra have no wish to enter upon them. 
One remark only we will make, and 
that because it admits of a general 
application. Dr Johnson describes 
the sympathy we. fed at the theatre, 
as the result of a reference to what 
onr o^vn personal feelings would be in 
the situation we. see represented on the 
stage. The auditor represents to him- 
self “ what he would himself feel, if 
he were to do or sulfer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be doue. 
The reflection that strikes tlie heart is 
not, that the evils l)efore us are real 
evils, but that they arc evils to which 
we ourselves may be ex])osed.” AVc 
do not think that, in order to sjnnpa- 
thize with what takes place on the 
stage, or in real life, there is any ne- 
cessiiy for this circuitous proceeding. 
We (io not detect in ourwdves this 
constant reference to our own person- 
ality, and, least of all, in tlio.se mo- 
ments when we are most - moved. It 
is enough that there be a vivid con- 
reption of any passion, for this passion 
to become for a inoinent our ovii. If 
this reference to onr probable feelings, 
in such or such a ]>ositioii, M'ere neces- 
sary, how is it that we men a}*mpa- 
lliize so promptly and so keenly in the 
distresses of the heroine? We cer- 
tainly do not, for instance, set to work 
to imagine ourselves women and mo- 
thers — wliich w^ould be a difficult ex- 
ercise of the imagination — befoix* w'c 
feel the grief of Constance for the loss 
of her child. In short, we at once 
assume lo ours(*lvcs the passions of 
another ; wc do not wait, as it were, 
to try them' on ; to make experiment 
how we, w’ith all our dispositions, na- 
tural and acquired, should feci in the 
supposed predicament. 

It is far firom oiir intention to give 
a full and methodical account of the 
lectures of M. Saint-Marc Girardin, 
the perusal of which led us to a re- 
consideration of some of our critical 
principles. They are far above medio- 
crity, distinguished by strong sense 
and vivid expression. Their principal 
feature is the just and animated pro- 
test they contain against the Uteraiy 
taste of the present day in France ; a 
taste for the perverted, the horrible, 
the monstrous ; a taste that welcomes 
Victor Hugo with outstretched arms, 
and retains but a frigid recollecrion of 
Badne. With literary taste is 


intimately colmeetcd an unhealthy 
and feverish condition of the moral 
sentiments, against which the lectwer 
directs his most eloquent attacks ; so 
that bis book may be commended for 
its sound ethical as w^ell as critical 
instrnction. The circumstance that 
the lectures were delivered before the 
University of Paris, renders this strain 
of remark still more appropiiate and 
useful. 

Such a strain of remark, based as 
it is upon general principles, cannot 
be useless in our own country; al- 
though we do not suspect that the 
same perverted taste which meets 
its reproof in these lectures is common 
amongst us. Were we called upon 
to describe the malady under which 
our countrymen labour in respect to 
literary' taste, wo should describe it 
as a state of torpor and lethargy, rather 
than of virulent di.scase. It is indif- 
ference, more than any morbid taste, 
which an imaginative work would 
have to struggle against in this coun- 
tiy. Tlierc Is little necessity here to 
guard the public against any species 
of literary enthusiasm ; certain wri- 
ters^ of very dubious merit may be 
extensively read, but they arc not 
esteemed. It is only necessaiy to 
listen to the conversation tliat goes 
on around us, to be convinced that 
the extensive circulation of a book 
has ceased to be a decisive proof even 
of its popularity. Wo seem too idle, 
or too busy, to give attention to a 
thoughtful literature which is not at 
the same time professional— said we 
have too mucli good sense amongst us 
toadmirethe sort of clever ^ash we are 
contented to read and to talk about. 
For something in leisure hours must 
be read. A book must be had, if only 
as a companion for the sofa, if only 
to place in the hand, as we place the 
ottoman undea our feet, to steady 
and complete our repose. . 

We will at once introduce a striking 
quotation from the author before ns, 
which has immediate reference to the 
Luerke Borgia of Victor Hugo. To 
those who have not read^'the play it 
is only necessaiy to observe, in order 
to unam^tand what follows, that Vic- 
tor Hugo, with that violent effort 
a4^r a moral novdty which distin- 
guishes him, has chosen to represent 
the infamous Lncretia Borgia as under 
the influence of matenud love, whfle 
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in all other respects she folly sustains 
her odious and infernal reputation. 

" The author wished, ho tolls us in 
his preface, to retrieve the moral de- 
formity of Lucretia Borgia by the beauty 
of the maternal sentiment ; he wished, 
according to his own energetic expres- 
sion, * to place the mother in the mon- 
ster.* Hero let ns make a distinction. 
I admire the tenderness |\'hich the most 
ferocious animals have for their olf- 
spring, and when the dving lioness 
covers her young with her wounded 
and bleeding body, 1 admire and am 
moved. But a woman who is a mother 
ought, in her tenderness to her children, 
to have more intelligence, more of ele- 
vation of thought, than the lioness. In- 
stinct is nut enough ; there must be a 
sentiment, a sentiment which does not 
exclude, but perfects JUid purifies the 
instinct. Thus, when in Florence, a mo- 
ther cast herself in desperation before 
the lion wdio had taken her child, and 
the lion, astonished at her despair, or 
perhaps comprehending it, replaced the 
infant at hor foot, it na-s instinct wliieh 
impelled the mother, and it was pro- 
bably instinct in the lion which re- 
sponded to her. But good instincts, 
whatever admirable actions they ^piay 
occasionally produce, are but the germ 
and commencement of human virtues; 
they are indeed radically distinguished 
from human virtue by this, tliat, of th(*ni- 
selves, however strong, they are sterile : 
a good instinct dwells by the side of a 
had without effort to reform or to pu- 
rify it, and equally viHtbout danger of 
being itself perverted. One virtue only 
in a vicious character might convert it 
entirely to virtue, as one vice only in a 
virtuous mlgjit lead it to utter deprava- 
tion. But an instinct, however good, 
supports withouti disquietude the neigh- 
bourhood of evil ; and it is thus that, in 
Lucretia Borgia, the motlier and the 
monster are placed side by side, with- 
out affecting, without combating each 
other. Now there is nothing less natu- 
ral, and nothing less dramatic than this 
mutual toleration. Characters wherein 
good and evil are mixed together, are 
dramatic, only because the conflict of 
opposite iMsaitunents which takes place 
in the mind, is brought before the view 
of tim spectator. But where, in Luefo- 
is the struggle between good and 
evil ? At what moment does the ma- 
ternal virtae enflghten and purify tMs 
smd lost in darkness ! When does this 
lrans%urstiott take place, so luarvel- 
,|ous and yet so natural ? * * ♦ 


"It is singular, and marks the change 
which has taken place in our mo- 
ral notions. Formerly poets gave to 
their personages one only vice or pas- 
sion, taking care in other respects to 
render them virtuous, in order that they 
riiould bo worthy of interest; at the 
present day, our poets give their per- 
sonages I know not how many jjas- 
sions and vices, with one only virtue as 
a counterpoise. And this virtue, weak 
and solitary, is by no means cWrgod 
with the task of purifying the corrupt- 
ed mind in which it has by chance been 
preserved. It carefully respects the in- 
dependence of those vices which per- 
mit it to dwell with them. Neither is 
it commissioned to in.spiro an interest 
in the spectator ; because it is vice which 
now inspires all our interest, thanks to 
a certain noble and primd bearing which 
has been assigned to it. and which has 

been imitated from the heroes of Lord 

Byron.” 

M. Girurdiu, it will have been re- 
marked from the above extract, is 
disposed to reprt>ach our Lord Byron 
as the source from which some oi’ his 
couutr}’Tiion have drawn their dark 
in.qiirntion. This may be true. But 
wlthotit defending oilr Byron from 
oliarges to which he is manifestly o\- 
pttsed, let us say thus much for him, 
that ill his poetry he was still too 
much a clas.«<ic not to be a wor- 
Rhipper of the beautiful ; that he 
did not court for itself the mon- 
strous, the ugly ; liLs mind did not 
willingly associate with what wa.s 
revolting in outward form or liuman 
passion. If there was any thing Sa- 
tauic, as some were pleased to express 
it, in his poetry, he was not, at all 
events, of the hobgoblin or demoiu.ac 
school. It was the Satan of IMilton, 
with its ruined beauty and clouded 
dignity, that had taken possession of 
his imagination, lie delighted to de- 
pict the pride, the love, the generosity, 
of hearts at war with man, and not on 
too good terms with heaven ; but stIH 
it was their pride, their love, their 
generosity, that occupied bis imagi- 
nation. They are bad men ; he takes 
care to tell us so himself; Imt ho has 
not the heart to make them act other- 
wise than as noble follows while they 
are under his guidance. The Corsair, 
from his veiy name and professipn, is 
a declared criminal; but this once 
said, the poet occapiesMmsdf and his 
reader with nothmg hut what is ge« 
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ncroiis and heroic in Conrad. Byron 
had no dispoiiitioii, had a certain anti- 
pathy, to paint the virtnous man ; but 
it was a virtue, nevertheless, tliat at- 
tracted his pencil. He felt it neces- 
sary, as a preliminary condition, to 
remove his hero from the categoiy of 
good intsn ; but this being fairly done, 
he resigned himself to the natural 
bent for what is good and great. A 
Borgia, whether mal^ or female, in all 
its native deformity, was not the 
subject to allure him. 

Nowhere is the rebuke of M. Gir- 
ardin of ccrtiiiii of his contempora- 
ries, more dignilicd, or more Justly 
merited, than where, discoursing on 
the maimer in which the moderns 
have delineated jiatenial love, he re- 
proves that oxaggoratiou and falsili- 
eation which has i*eiiresenled the fa- 
ther descri))iiig the affection he bears 
to his daughter in a style of language 
devoted to another specie's of love. 
Nothing can be more odions and of- 
fensive than to transgress, even in 
language, the bounds between the two 
ad'eutions, and to [mt into tlie mouth 
of a parent, as A'ictor Hugo and Bal- 
xac have done, a style approi)riate to 
the l(»ver speaking of his mistresS. 
But we will not (piotc these passages 
from M. Girardiii, because they will 
require long <iuotatioii6 in order to 
justify the ceusure coiitaiued in them. 
At tlic close of the lecture upon pa- 
ternal love, we lind the following 
general remarks on the composition of 
a modern French drama; and the 
sligiitest acquaintance with this drama 
will enable the reader to apiu-eciato 
their justice and analytic accuracy : — 

“ Formerly a dramatic oliaracter was 
an a&scmblago of qualities good and 
bad, which, on the one hand, were in 
conflict amongst themselves, and, on 
the other, were subjected to some su- 
perior law of religion, of honour, or of 
patriotism. This twofold struggle con- 
stituted the interest of the person 
brought upon tlic scene, and this supe- 
rior law, which he strove to accomplish, 
constituted the morality of his charao- 
ter. According to the incidents of the 
piece, each passion might take the as- 
cendant, none being represented as ir- 
resistible i and the moral law which 
predominated over the drama, did not 
prevent this play of the passions — it 
being<^ visibly suspended during the 
whide piece over the heads of the per- 
sonage^ and receiving its fulfihneut 


only at the close. In the present day 
dramatic characters aracompos(id dif- 
ferently. Instead of representing the 
whole the character, and the struggle 
between its good and evil passions, one 
only passion is selected, which is made 
violent, irresistible, fatal, the absolute 
mistress of all the others ; that is to say, 
a part is taken instead of the whole. 
At the same time the moral law which, 
in the ancient drama, (t.c. the drama 
of Racine and Corneille,) sustained also 
a struggle against the passions — this law 
which those even avowed who trans- 
gressed it, which liad always its place 
in the piece, whether through virtue or 
remorse — this law' also disappears before 
the ascendency of the sovereign pas- 
sion. No counterpoise of any kind, 
whether on the side of rival passions or 
on tlie side uf duty. What remains, 
then, to struggle against this arbitrary 
passion ? Notliing but chance — cir- 
cumstance — the hazard of events. And 
thus it is that, in the modern drama, the 
interest resides rather in the strange 
complication of events than in the slioek 
of opposite passic^. The poet has only 
tlie power of chance, a power sove- 
reignly capricious, to contend against the 
passion he has chosen to represent. 
And^thus it is that the modern drama 
has something also of arbitrary and fan- 
tastic. Incidents and theatrical elFeets 
arc accumulated, but the incidents do 
not spring from the natural movement 
of the passions brought upon the stage ; 
tliey have no longer their cause in the 
characters of the drama; they issue 
from tlio fancy of the poet, who, feeling 
the necessity of arousing his spectators 
from time to time, complicates the ac- 
tion sdter a strange fashion, and aims 
always at surprise.” 

M. Girardin has n lecture upqp 
suicides, in which he attacks that 
sontioicutality — a mixture, in reality, 
of weakness and impatience — w'hicb in 
raodcrii literature, and in modem life, 
often conducts ft) suicide. The fol- 
lowing passage will be acknowledged 
to be eloquent, and even poetic, onleaa 
our translation of it shall have entir^y 
obscured Its beauty. After having 
d^cribed the proud and pkQosophktd 
si^cides of andent Borne, he add^ : — 

There is another species of suicide 
more in credit in onr days, which k 
rather occasioned hj the wedaieBa and 
impatience of men tLin by the violenee 
of thdr passions, or the eocenteiclty^of 
their philosophies. This species 
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suicide is so much the peculiar malady 
of our times, that we are tempted to 
think that jnen are now for the first 
tune infected by it. But no; there 
exists a literature which has already 
exfwesscd this our state of restlessness 
and (Bsquietude, which has described 
men consuming with melancholy in the 
midst of riotous joys, and seeking suicide 
rather as the natural termination of their 
career than the remedy of their evils. 
It is the literature of the fathers of the 
church. 

** 1 find amongst the homilies of St 
Chrysostom a certain Stagyra who was 
possessed by a demon. To be possessed 
by fk demon is certainly not a malady of 
our times ; but yet we do not wander from 
our theme. For the demon of Stagyra 
—it is melancholy, despondency, or, in 
the much more powerful expression of 
the Greek, it is athumia — ^tho exhaus- 
tion of all energy, all vitality of the soul. 
This is the demon of Stagyra. He is 
one of those sick and agitated souls who 
think they belong to the selccter portion 
of mankind, because they want the 
energy of the vulgar ; who contrive for 
themselves pleasures and afilictions apart 
from tlie rest of the w orld, and who Uast 
trait of w'eakness and impatience) at 
once despise and envy the 8impli<*it^ and 
the calm of those whom they call little 
souls, Stagyra, in order to deliver his 
spirit from its disquictude.s, had entered 
into a monastery ; but neither there did 
he find the peace and lightness of heart 
which be craved ; for man finds at first, 
in solitude, tliat, only which be brings to 
it. Stagyra complains to the saint — and 
the complaint is curious, for it indicates 
the knowledge of a cure for the evils 
which ’ torment him, and show s that 
Stagyra, like many other patients, had 
neither resolution to support his disease, 
litor to accept its remedy. * You com- 
plain,* sajs St Chrysostom, 'that while 
you, with all your fasts, and vigils, and 
monastic austerities, liave failed to ap- 
pease yoor disquietudes, others who, 
like yourself, had been tormented by 
the demon of melancholy, while living 
in the midst of idle pleasures and luxu- 
rious indulgence, have found a remedy 
in marriage, and felt themselves cured 
the moment they became fathers.’ ^ A 
Bcntenee this full of sound instruetibn. 
It IS not, then, because life is devoid of 
pleasure, that men are the prey ef me- 
laneholy. That demon pierced, it is 
true, like a gnawing worm, through all 
the luxnHes of,the Koman world; there 
no resource against it, either in 


beautiful slaves, or Ionian dances, or 
magnificent repasts, or the combats of 
gladiators, or I^lesian tales, or the vo- 
luptuous pictures which garnish the 
walls of Pompeii and Herculanetim, 
Athumia poisoned all, and the demon 
possessed the voluptuary in the midst 
oven of the debauch. But if, fatigued 
w'ith these alternate pleasures and di.s- 
gusts, he adopted regular and simple 
manners, married and had children, 
then, as if by enchantment, the demon 
quitted him. No more dosppudeney, no 
more bitterness. The spirit of the pos- 
sesst'd was revived, refreshed, renewed 
by the caressob of his children. There 
is' no demon, not even the demon of 
melancholy, whieh dares to eneounter 
tlio presence of a little child. There is 
in the innocent fresh breathing of these 
creaturi‘s, sonndhing mortal to evil 
spirits ; and a cradled infant in the house 
is a sure talisman against all demoniac 
possession. 

" What is it, in fact, which man re- 
quires, in order to escape from this 
athumia, this exhaustion of the heart ? 
Hope — a future. He must havt* u faith 
in the future. Tbi.s is the nourishment 
of his soul ; without it be cannot live, 
he despairs and dies. Weil, the very 
fharra of children, that which lias rank- 
ed them, from of old, amongst the bless- 
ings of (b>d, Ls tills, that they form the 
future of every family — that they sus- 
tain in every house tJiat senlinieiit by 
which tiie soul of man lives. Cliildi'en 
represent the future, and in a form the 
most joyous and attractive. It is this 
which eon.stitutes their irresistible fas- 
cination — it is this which sheds around 
their little heads that, light of happiness 
ami joy which reflects itself on the 
eountcnaiices of the parents — which 
W'arms the heart — which gives to the- 
poor the force to labour, and to the 
rol«erablc the force to live. Blessed 
be infancy, which chases the demon !— 
Blessed be infancy, wliich keeps alive in 
each family the sentiment of hope, in- 
dispensable to man as the air and the 
light!” 

Amongst tho faults of liis contem- 
poraries, M. Girardin i^marks a dis- 
position to materialize tho expression 
of passion, depicting it constantly by 
violent physical distortions ; and also, 
a tendency to cany that expression 
to the extremity of rage, where, as 
he finely observes, all distinct^ be- 
tween the various passions fl lost, 
and man deserts his rarional nature. 
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According to tlio ancient classic ima- 
gination, when passion becomes ex- 
cessive, the man disappears ; and this, 
he adds, is the foundation of what w e 
call the philosophy of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. 

In the course of this censure he 
makes use of a common -place expres- 
sion, Avhich, we think, iiiclhdea a com- 
mon-place error, and therefore wo 
pause for a moment to take notice of 
it. “ It is the pretension of modem 
art,” he tells us, “ to say all. IVhat 
then is left to the imagination of the 
public? It is often well to trust to 
the spectator to complete the idea of 
the poet or the statuary.” “ 

This i.s a mode of expression fre- 
quently made use of. Even Lessing 
has sanctioned it, when, in his Lao- 
i'oon^ he speaks of “ the highest ex- 
pi*ession leaving nothing to the ima- 
gination.’^ 

The leaving something to the ima- 
gination can mean this only, that the 
expression of the arti'tt is suggestive, 
and kindies thought, and in lact con- 
veys more than is found in jits literal 
interpretation, Now, whatever is 
higliest ill art, and especially in poetn’, 
is pre-eminently suggestive ; and the 
higliest expression does in ftict leave 
most, or, in other words, suggest 
most, to the imagination. M. (tir- 
ardiii, iii coiiiinoii w'ith many oth(*rs, 
speaks of this suggestive quality, tiie 
clmractcristic of the highest form of 
art, JLS if it were the result of a volun- 
tary surrender of Miiuething by the 
poet to the reader, as if it w ere an act 
of moderation on liis part. Surely 
tlio poet does not proceed on the 
piinciple of saying half, and iicrmit- 
ting us to say the other half — out of 
compliment, perliai>s, to our under- 
standing, and as a little bribe to our 
vanity. The more vivid and power- 
ful his expressions, the more must he 
leave, or rather the more must he 
give, indirectly as well as directly, to 
the imagination of the reader. lie 
will sometimes even bestow^ what he 
himself never possessed, ^e great 
poet, in pouring out his feelings, must 
always give something less and some- 
thing more thanVas in him at the 
time. 

It has been the fashion to illustrate 
the principle of leaving something to 
tlie imagination, by the ancient pic- 
ture of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, where 


we are told that Agamemnon, the 
father, was painted biding his face in 
his robe. The expression of grief 
and horror had been given in the 
countenance of the other byfJtanders, 
and It was left to the imagination to 
divine what passion would have been 
seen depicted on the face of Agamem- 
mou if that robe had been torii aside. 
Lessing, and after himM.Girardln,have 
indeed given a different account of the 
intention of the painter. The Greek ar- 
tists, say they, sedulously avoided that 
distortion of features through excessive 
grief, which was incompatible with 
hoanty of form . They would tone down 
the expression, as Lessing argues that 
the sculptor did in the features of 
Laocoou, uutil it became consistent 
with the lines of beauty. Tiinauthes, 
therefore, fiudiug that, in order to 
render with fidelity the cxjires.sion of 
Agamemnon, lie must admit such a 
distortion of the features as w'ould 
violate this rule, chose rather to veil 
the countenance. But w'e w^ould sug- 
gest that something else must have 
weighed w ith the ai tist ; for if it w as 
an acknowledged principle of Greek 
art rather to sacrifice a portion of the 
passipn, so to speak, than to admit a 
distortion of the features, why should 
T'lmarithes have felt any scruple, in 
this instance, in modifying the expres- 
sion of the father’s countenance in 
obedience to a known rule of art? 
WTiy should he have thought himself 
obliged to resort to the expedient of 
rouccaltng the face ? 

>Vc make bold to adopt neither one 
account nor the other. We neither 
believe that Tiinanlhes concealed the 
expression of the father’s face ujicn 
some principle of leaving it to the 
imagiuation of the reader,” nor that 
he acted in obedience to the rule of 
art wbicli Lessing lays dowm with so 
much ingenuity. We are persuaded 
that Umanthes jlainted Agamemnon 
in the attitude he did, simply becjause 
it w'as the most natural — because it 
w'as, in fact, the only attitude in which 
it was possible to conceive a father 
present at the sacrifice of his own 
daughter. Other sp^tators mi|^t 
have looked on with diflferent degrees 
of mief or horror, but we feel that t^ 
father could not ho mnst veil 
his head. This natural attitude, be^ 
speakiug the grief it oniy'seemed to 
hide, was no doubt highly expresifive. 
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And in tihi« point of view, it may af- 
ford no bad illnstratiou of that sng- 
gestivo language of poetry, which 
sometimes throws the veil, not to 
conceal the passion, or to leave it to 
another imagination to discover, but 
9 S the best means of betraying it. 

We repeat that w*c do not profess 
to give any thing approifching to an 
analytical review of the lectures of 
M. Girardin; the illustrations, being 
taken Ikun the poctrj' of another na- 
tion, would often require a len^h of 
explanatory detail quite iucousisteut 
with our limits. W e persist, therefore, 
in regarding them in the one point 
of view already indicated — namely, as 
a protest against certain vitiated 
tastes and deleterious sentiments 
which prevail at the present day. 
We again revert, therefore, to the 
lecture upon suicide, fur the sake of a 
remark that we find there upon TIV/*- 
ther, ana on its celebrated author. It 
is rarely that we hear any one speak 
out so plainly upon Goethe. Aft<T 
speaking of the “moral vitality” 
which supports the fatigues and in- 
ures us to the self-denials of life, ho 
says : — 

r 

" There arc characters, on the con- 
trary, who we perceive, at first sight, 
are predestined to die. Ardent and 
enthusiastic, wanting force and patience 
— life is evidently nut made for them. 
Such isWerther. Goethe had not cre- 
ated him to live, and he knew this well ; 
so that when some German author, I 
know not whom, undertook to correct 
the catastrophe of the romance, and 
make Werther live instead of commit- 
ting suicide, Goethe said — * The poor 
man has no idea that the evil is without 
remedy, and that a mortal insect has 
stung our Werther in the flow'er of his 
youto.* 

^ What is this mortal insect that has 
sttmg the youth of Werther ? Mistake 
it not ,* it is the spirit of doubt, the spi- 
rit <4 the eighteenth century; and it is 
not Werther only that the insect has 
stung — it is Goethe himself. Goethe 
belongs to the eighteenth century ; he 
is its disciple, its Iwir ; be is, like it, the 
sceptic, but he is also the poet. It is 
this which conceals his universal doubt. 


Besides, as he perceived, with that ad- 
mirable tact which accompanies his 
genius, that his scepticism would injure 
his poetry, he has laboured to correct 
its influence, and, for this purpose, has 
called to his aid all the resooroes of art 
and science. He has adored nature, he 
has been a pantheist, he has distributed 
God every where, to compousate fur not 
having him in his owa heart; ho Ims 
adorod Greece, and rendered a sort of 
worship to beauty such as the Greeks 
conceived it, and endeavoured to find 
an enthiLsiasm in the arts ; he has adored 
the south, and sung the land of the 
orange grove, because the south is the 
Ig^egion of strong faitlut, and is repug- 
nant to .scepticism ; he has adored the 
middle ages, because they were ignorant 
of doubt ; every where he has sought to 
cure the wound of that inseet which had 
stung his youth. But no ; his scepticism 
pierces through all his enthusiasm, and 
the very variety of his inspirations 
proves his indifibrence. Ho is neither 
philosopher, nor devotee, nor Chris- 
tian, nor pagan, nor <*ourticr, nor 
citisen, nor of times ancient or mo- 
dem, nor of the north, nor of the south 
— or rather, he is all these at once. He 
is the etdio of nature, he repeats to us 
all her harmouies ; but he fails to add 
that utterance, which unites so w'oll 
with the harmonies of the world the 
utterance of his ow'ii heart. Ask of 
Goethe to re[>rosent nuin and nature in 
all their % aricty and extent, and he will 
do it. There is one thing you must not 
ask of him — himself. This ieff fails in 
Goethe ; not the self which know^s it is 
a great poet, and wills to be one ; but 
that other self which has a thought, a 
principle to contend for, which, in ^ort, 
believes in something. It is there the 
insect stung, both * Goethe and in 
Werther.” 

After discussing tlio character of 
modern French literature, there re- 
mains the important question to de- 
termine, how far the state of litera- 
ture represents the state of society — 
how far the one is a faithful picture of 
the other. Upon this subject M. 
Girardin concludes his volume with 
some excellent remarks ; but hero we 
most also conclnde our notice of this 
interostuig work. 
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In a free coQiitr^^ if there ever was 
or will be a truly free country besides 
our own, the life of cA’^ery public man 
ought to be written. All Avould sup- 
ply a lesson of more or less value; 
and it is upon lessons of that order 
that the vigour of the rising genera- 
tion can alone bo trained. Undoubt- 
edly, in the mixed qualities of human 
nature, there iiiiglit now and then be 
forniidable displays ; the dcvelop- 
in(‘nt of the heart might often startle 
the eve which looked to it for health- 
ful action : tin; machinery of the 
mind wouKl rc(inire to be examined 
uith the hand of charity as well as 
tlie hand of science : but tlie general 
result must, be knoAvledgc— -ahvays 
interesting, and often of the highest 
A'alue ; for the tendency of manners 
is, to ili.snpj)oiat that researcli. U’he 
habits, the associations, almost the 
general juMce of society, unite in 
covering the actual nature of man 
with an »iiform aspect. The iin- 
quejstionablc effect of civilization is, 
not merely to smooth the liiettualitics 
of the snrface, but to conceal the ac- 
tual material — the rough, the hard, 
the cold, or the pernicious Avitliiu. 
Ibit there is no one operation of man, 
by Avliicli liumau nature is so deeply 
and so distinctly penetrated and test- 
ed, as a true iiaiTutive of the career of 
men acting a prominent part in the 
Avorld. Jlwtory is comparatively 
feeble to this poAvcrful soarchei*. Its 
heroes and heroines arc placed so pal- 
pably on a stage; \i% dramatis persums 
arc so distant and so discipliued ; its 
lK)sitions are so ojjeuly an'unged for 
effect, that the nearest ai)proacli is 
only conjecture, as the nearest ap- 
proach to reality is only illusion. 
Courts and campaigns are not hu- 
man life. Kings and liiiiiistcrs, in 
their court pageantry, are scai'cely 
more entitled to the name of human 
beings. They arc factitious forps, 
showy spectacles, glittering effigies. 


But strip off the state costume; stand 
beside them while they are uncon- 
scious of a spectator ; enter into their 
minds; seize their motives ; measure 
their impulses; it is only then that 
yrc discover their affinity to the fa- 
mily of man, and by their vigour and 
virtue model om* own. 

The life of the Earl of Eldon is an 
important addition to public biogra- 
phy. Written by a lawyer, it lias the 
advantage of professional knowledge — 
by a man of a certain experience in 
])ublie, and even in official life, it ex- 
hibits that practical kiiowiedge of 
affairs which notliing lait jiractice can 
gain — and by a man of literary *ac- 
eomplishment, it adds, to its more 
solid merits, those gi*aces of style 
which supply the last attraction to a 
work of inaiily utility. W’e feel even, 
in some degree, an ttncritical, yet a 
not less antheiitic satisfaction in giv- 
mg our tribute to the work of one 
connected with a family, whose name 
brmgs»to the public mind such deep 
recollections of fine ability finely em- 
ployed— of talents combined with the 
noblest triumphs of past genius — and 
of forms and countenances eminently 
fitted to represent the grand and 
beautiful of the classic drama of Eng- 
land. 

The father of Lord Eldon was Wil- 
liam Scott, a mcrdiant of good means 
and good repute at Newcastle, his 
principal business being coimected 
with the coal trade. He liA cd to be 
seventy-nine years old, a^d his wife 
(a second marriage) to be ninety-one. 
By her ho had thirteen children, of 
whom John (Lord Eldon) was the 
eighth. William (Lord StowcU) was 
bom in 1745, the year of the Sottish 
invasion, in Heworth, where his mo- 
ther had been sent for her accouche- 
ment, to avoid the perils, Newcastle 
then expecting a siege. After her 
return to Newcastle, she gafb birth 
to John, June 4^ 1751. The house 
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wa3 situated at the cud of ouc of 
those uarrow streets, which in tlie 
native dialect arc called the 

extremity being a “ cliare-foot/’ A 
bar story is told of a judge on cir- 
cuit, who heai'iiig a witness depose 
that he had seen three men come out 
of a “ chare-foot,” desired the jury 
to disregard his evidence altogi'tlicr, 
as none but a madman could say that 
he saw tliroG luon conic out of the 

foot of a chair.” Loid iCldon ap- 
pears to have been so fond of the 
jest, that he once stated in the Court 
of Chancery, that he had been born 
in a chair-foot.” At the suitable age, 
John and liis brothers were sent to 
the Foundation Grammar School of 
Newcastle, then under the headship 
of ouc Aloisc'^, fellow of roti'rhouse. 
llift predecessor had been Dawes, 
the well-known author of the “ IMis- 
ceUaiieaCritica” — an able scholar, but 
only an additional example of the 
frequent insutlicieiicy of scholars to 
teach. Dawes was eccentric, and in- 
jured tlic reputation of the school. 
His predominant propensity while in 
Neu'castlc was bell-ringing. On his 
leaving that place he adopted a new 
taste, that of rowing. If JMoises had 
any peculiar taste, it seems to have 
been flogging. 

“I uas once,” said Lord Eldon, 
“the seivnieenth boy wliom Moisi^s 
flogged, and richly did we merit it. 
There was an elderly lady who lived 
in Westgata Street, whom we siir- 
ronnded, and would not allow her to 
go citlici* backward or forward. She 
complained, and he flogged us all. 
Wlien be came to me, he exclaimed, 
‘ AVliat, John Scott ! iverc you there 
too?” Ajid I was obliged to say, 
* Yes, sir/ * I will rfot stop,’ said lie; 
^you shall all have it.* But 1 think 
1 came off best, for his arm was rather 
tii^d with the sixteen who went be- 
fore me.” 

A flogging may be all very ivell In 
Ita recollection fifty years after. But 
tlie impression of the moment was, we 
pegnuie, not quite so favourable. I'ho 
jacvltable consequence of this habit 
was to spoil both nmster and scholars. 
It made the timid boy pusillanimous, 
while H made the fierce more indig- 
nant and resentful What could be 
the feelings of the master who coidd 


inflict almost agony on seventeen 
mere cliiidren, let the oflcnce be what 
it might? Yet the oflence was trifling; 
troiiblcsomo behaviour to an old wo- 
man in the street. A slight reprimand, 
or trivial fine, w^ohld have properly 
finished the affair; but then comes 
the flagellation. 

Ilut oiir great public schools exhibit 
another oifcucc ; the system of fag- 
ging alike foolish and mischievous. 
It only teaches the elder boys to b<‘ 
tyrants, and the younger to be liars 
ami slaves. In iiractice, it pro- 
mises to cori’cct itself, by destroy- 
ing the great schools. The proprie- 
tary schools, Jind other institutions 
for the education of tlic pCiqile, have 
uniforinly di^collutenanclMl this alw- 
minable nuisance ; and m e know none 
whOM* abolition wotihl do more credit 
to the heads of the church, or, if they 
should remain indolent on the siibjeci, 
to tlie heads of the legislatnre. 

William Scoir, in 17(51, was sent 
to Oxford as a candidate for a Dur- 
ham scholarship, which he obtained, 
but which nas perilled by a l>luiider 
of the head of (’orpna (i^iristi col- 
lege. Tliis Mortliy jxg’son delivered 
his opinion in this style: — “J think, 
gcidlcmeii, there ctui be no doubt that 
young Scott is by far the best scholar 
of them. But he has told us that his 
father is a fiddler, and I <lo not quite 
like to take the son of a fiddler into 
the college.” Tlie doctor was an ass 
for his dictum ; and jt is only to be 
regretted that he did not live to cx- 
pix^ss this impudent opinion in our 
day. England is certainly growing 
more rational, whatever colleges may 
be. Language of that son, used in a 
conutiy wiiich boasts that no artificial 
impediment can be sutfered to exist in 
the career of genius and virtue, would 
quickly meet tlie reception merited by 
its aiTogant absurdity. The “ fiddler"^* 
was a blunder of the doctor for “ fit- 
ter,'* the lodll namorof the coal trade. 

William, in his twentieth year, 
became a tutor; John was intended 
for a coal-merchant, but his brother 
deHred that he should bo sent to Ox- 
ford. “ Send Jack up to me,” were 
the words ; “ I can do better for him 
hero.” He was then nndcr fifteen. * 

A striking anecdote marks his first 
starting in fife, “ When I left school 
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to go to Oxford,’' said* Lord Eldon, 

I came up from Newcastle to Lon- 
don in a coach, tlien denommated, on 
account of its quick travelling, * a Fly,’ 
being three or four days and nights 
on the road. On the panels were the 
words, Sat ciio^ si sat hene^ (Fast 
enough, if well enough,) which made 
a most lasting impression on my 
mind, and have had their inflnenco 
on my conduct in all subseriuent life.” 
1I(‘ then exhibits a specimen of that 
sly hiiinour which characterized him 
to the last. 

A Quaker fellow'-travcller stopped 
the coach at the inn at Tuxford to give 
the chambeimiiid a sixpence, telling her 
that he had forgotten it wdien he slept 
thei-e t w 0 veal’s before, 1 was a very 
saucy boy, and 1 said to him, ‘ Friend, 
luive you soon the motto on the 
coach V’ * No.’ ‘Then look at it, 
for 1 tliiiik giving her only sixpence 
nuw is noi tiler sat citn nor sat hrney 
, On his atrival in London,. ho was 
overt iu*ii(*d, witli his bixither, in a 
sedan chair. “ Tliis,” thought he, 
“ is more than sat nto^ and it cer- 
tainly is not sat Itauu' Jle concludes 
more gravely .by saying, “It Was this 
improssltm which made me that deli- 
berative judge, as some have said too 
deliberative. And reflection upon all 
that ih past, will not authorize me to 
deny, that while I have been tliinking, 

‘ Silt cito, si sat bene,’ 1 may not have 
snflioiontly reinemlxTi'd whether ‘ Sat 
l>ouo, si sat cito ’ has liad its due in- 
fluence.” 

The chief featiu’c of this portion of 
the biograi^hy is its recollections of 
remarkable persons. We have heard 
this one of John.son before; bnt the 
names and place ore now first given 
from I.K)rd Eldon’s aiiecdoto-book. 

“ 1 had a walk in the New Inn Hall 
gj^rdeii*with Dr Johnson, Sir Kobert 
Chambers, and some other gentlemen, 
(Chambers was principal of the Hall, 
and Vinerian professor^ of law. He 
was at this period on the point of 
proceeding to India as judge.) Sir 
Robert was gathering snails,^ and 
throwing them over the wall into his 
nclghboiir’s garden. The doctor at- 
tacked him roughly, and charged his 
. conduct as being nnneighbourly. ‘Sir,’ 
said Sir Robert, * my neighbour is a 
disaenter.’ * Oh,’ said the doctor, if 


so, toss away, toss away as hard as 
you can I’” 

This was evidently one of John- 
son’s odd freaks, a piece of his growl- 
ing humour; for though no man dis- 
liked sectarianism more, no man had 
a stronger sense of charity to all. 

Ills manners now and then exhi- 
bited strange absence. Lord Eldon 
says that he had seen him standing 
for a considerable time, with one foot 
on each side of the kennel of the High 
Street of Oxford, gazing at the w^ater. 

It was proverbially dangerous to 
contradict him. Dr Mortimer, Jicad 
of Lincoln college, happened occa- 
sionally to interrupt him, by saying, 
“ 1 deny that,” while Johnson was 
holding forth. At length he said, 
“ Sir, .<«ir, you must have forgotten 
that an author ha.s said, (he then re- 
peated in Latin,) one ass will deny 
more in one hour, than a hundred 
philosophers will prove in a hundred 
years.” 

During the year 1774 and 1775, 
John Scott held the office of a tutor 
of University college ; but he appears 
to have left the oiity to Fisher and 
Willkim Scott, his brothei’, those two 
dividing the emoluments, How'ever,he 
was more importafttly employed when 
he gave lectures on the law as deputy 
to Sir Robert Chambers, for which he 
had L.60 a-year. His first essay was 
sufficiently ridiculous. The law pro-, 
fessor sent him his first lecture, which 
ho was to read immediately to the 
students, and which he began, without 
knowing its contents. It happened 
to be on the statute 4th and 5th 
Philip and Mary, on young men run- 
ning away with young women. “Fancy 
me,” said his lordship, “ reading with 
about 140 boys" and young men gig- 
gling at the professor.” While Sem 
was eating his tpnns at the Jiliddlo 
Temple, he had some opportunities df 
seting Mr Sergeant Hill, the great law- 
yer of his day, eminent for learning, and 
scarcely less so for eccentricity. HSI 
one day stdpped Scott in the hall, and 
said, Pray, young genHemafi) do you 
think herba^ and pannage rateabld 
to the poors rate?^ ^tt replied 
“ that he could not premmie to 0ve 
an opinion to so learned a personage.'’ 
“ U^n my word,” said the sergeant 
“ yon are a pretty s^aaible young 
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gentteman— 'I don^t often meet with 
8noh» If 1 had asked Mr Burgess, a 
young leader upon our circuit, the 
question, he woidd have told mo that 
1 was an old fool/’ Hill began an 
argnment in the King's Bench thus : 
— “ My Lord Mansfield and judges, 
I beg your pai*dou." — “ Why, bro- 
ther Hill, do you ask our pardon?” 
— “ My lords,” said he, I have 
seventy-eight cases to cite.” — “ Seven- 
ty-eight cases !” said LordMausficld; 
“ you can never have our pardon if 
you cite seventy-eight cases!'* Af- 
ter the court had given its decision, 
which was against the sergeant's 
client, Lord Mansfield* said, ** Now, 
brother Hill, that the judgment is 
given, you can have no objection, on 
account of your client, to tell us your 
real opinion, and whether you do not 
think wc are right ; you know how we 
all value your opinion and judgment/' 
wished to be excused ; but as he 
always thought it his duty to do what 
the court desired, “ Upon iny word,” 
said he, 1 did not think tliat there 
M’cre four men in the world uho could 
have given such an ill-founded judg- 
ment as you four, iiiy lords, ^ have 
pronounced/’ This style, however, 
most have been now and then in- 
tolerable. 

When Baron llotham was ]ilaced 
in the Exchequer, he gave a dinner, 
as is usual on those occasions, at Ser- 
geants' Inn, to the judges and ser- 
geants. llotham had been unsuccess- 
ful at the bar. Hill, iu drinking his 
health, called him Baron Botham. 
Somebody whispered the real name to 
him. Hill said aloud, I beg yom* 
pardon, Mr Baron Hotham ; but none 
of ns ever heard your name in the 
protession before this day.” Injustice 
to the baron, however. Lord Eldon 
adds the following note : — The Baron 
made an extremely good judge. He 
had not much legal learning ; but lie 
had an excellent understanding, great ^ 
discretion, unwearied imtience, and 
Ids manners w'erc extremely engaging; 
and those qualities ensuring to him in 
a very large measure the assistance of 
the bar, he executed his duties as a 
judge with great sufficiency.” 

Shortly after his commencing the 
piufcssiou, Scott rwluced himself into 
a state of invaUdism by excessive 


study. In 1774, when he and Cook- 
son, another invalid, M^ere returning 
to Oxford from Newcastle, whei*e they 
had gone to vote at the ^neral elec- 
tion, the good-natured cook of the iuu 
at Birmingham, where they arrived at 
eleven at night, insisted on dressing 
something hot for them, saying that 
she was sure neither of them would 
live to sec her again. A medical 
friend remonstrated with him on the 
severity of his studies. “ It is no 
matter^” answered Scott, “ I must 
cither do as I am now doing, or starve.’’ 
He rose at four in the morning, ob- 
served a cai'eful abstinence at his 
meals, and, to prevent drowsiness, re.'id 
at night with a wet towel round his 
head. At last it became necessary, as 
the time of ))eiiig called to the" bar 
aj)proached, to pj-ovidc a dwelling in 
London. In his latter days, he pointed 
out ahouse in Cursitor Street. ‘"Tiicre," 
said he, ‘“was my first perdi. Many a 
time have 1 run down from that house* 
to Flcpf Market, to get sixpenny wort li 
of sprats fur supper.” At this i)erkMl, 
iu mcntiunliig to his brother the kind- 
ness of a great eon veyancer, Mr Duane, 
whom he attended us a gratuitous 
pupil, he says-^^‘ This conduct of his 
has taken a great load of uneasiness 
oft’ my mind ; as, in fact, our piofes- 
sioii is so exceedingly cx|muisI\ c that 
1 almost sink under it. 1 liave got u 
house barely sufficient to hold iny 
small fkmily, which will, in rent and 
taxes, cost mo L.OO. I have been 
bnyiiig lK>oks, loo, for the la^t ton 
yeai-s ; but I have got the inoitilica- 
tion to find that, before 1 can settle, 
that article of trade — for si^l consider 
it — will cost me near L.SiOd.” Of 
Duaue’s service to him, he said, a little 
more than a fortnight befin c his death, 
“ The knowledge I ncquu’ed of con- 
veyancing in his office, was ofinfmite 
service to me during a long life in the 
Court of Chancery.” 

In Hilary -Term 1770, Scott was 
called to the bar by the Society of tl*e 
Middle Temple. When wc recollect 
what a leviathan of wealth the Ixtrd 
Chancellor was in his latter days, it Is 
amusing to read the statement of his 
early struggles, however painful they 
must have been at the time. When 
I was called to tlui bar,” said he,' 

Bessy (\m wife^ and 1 thought all 
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our troubles were over. Business was 
to pour in, and we u ero to be almost 
rich immedialcl 3 \ So I made a bar- 
gain with her, that, during the follow- 
ing year, all the money that I should 
receive during the first eleven months 
should be mine, and .whatever I should 
got in the twelfth montli should be 
hors. What a stingy dog I must have 
been to make such a bargain ! 1 would 
not have done so afterwards. But, 
however, so i t was — that was our agree- 
ment ; and how do you think that it 
turned out ? In tlie twclftli month I 
received half-a-tjuinea. Eightecii- 
l>ence wont for fees, and Beas}’- got 
nine shillings. In the other eleven 
months I got not one .shilling.” This 
u as but Sony euconrag(‘inent ; but 
such i'' the profession. ^Mcn must 
n ait. I*ro])erty, or perhaps life, will 
not trust tlieinseives to inexperience ; 
and lluis, from th(‘ very nature of the 
Bar, a long period of probation must 
Ih» V»onie by all. 

There had been an old and invidious 
oolieepliou wliich represented the Lord 
Chaiieollor as the son of a coal-heaver. 
It ai)pears from the memoir tliat his 
father was, on the contran*, j>ossossed 
of property very considerable in those 
days. He was what we should now 
eail a broker in the coal-trade — tech- 
nically, a coal-titter or factor — who 
transacted business iKjtwccii the coal- 
owner and the ship-owner. He was 
intelligent and industrious, and pros- 
]>ered accordingly ; leaving, at his 
death. ]»rf»perty worth L. 25,000 to his 
eldest son William ; another L. 1000 
to John; making, in the whole, L.30O0, 
and resp#table sums to his other 
childreu. He appears to have realized 
above L.;50,000— ft sura equal toucarly 
double at tlie present day. 

I-ord Eldon, though all gravity on 
tho bench, and seldom indulging in 
any sportiveness in parliament, was a 
humorist at table, and fond of hu-^ 
morons recollections. His story of 
Dunning on his travds has got into 

S fint ; but, in the hands of a genuine 
nmorist, it must have been an in- 
comparable ground for burlesque. 
Dunning, when solicitor-general, had 
gone to see the Prussian reviews. 
Some of these were profoundly se- 
cret, and were presumed to be ex- 
periments in those tactical novelties 
with wliich Frederick dazzled Europe. 


But others were showy displays, to 
which the king invited the princes 
and generals of the Continent. Dun- 
ning had announced himself as So- 
licitor-General of England. Frede- 
rick, either knowing nothing of soli- 
citors, though much of generals, or 
what is more probable — for he was 
the most deliberate wag in existence — 
detci-raining to play the lawj’er a trick, 
ordered him to be received as a gene- 
ral officer, and provided him with a 
charger for presence at the grand 
display. Dunning, long unused to 
ride, soon found that he had his mas- 
ter under hiiq. The charger, as well 
disciplined as one of his majesty’s 
grenadiers, and delighting, like the 
horseof Joab,in the “ trumpets and the 
shouting” of the captains, rnslied eveiy 
w'licro with his unwilling rider; and it 
was not till after a clay of terror, in 
w'hich his cavalry exploits must liav^ 
exposed him to frequent laughter, 
tliat the lawyer escaped from the din 
of battles, and rejoiced to find himself 
witli im fractured l)ones, resolved never 
to j>lay the genexal officer again. 

TJierc may be some things new 
iind(^ the sun,” in contradiction to tho 
proverb ; but they are not many, at 
least ill wit. The story of the cele- 
brated cardinal, who proved that the 
sun went roimd the moon, and ivice 
rtrm^ is sufficiently w'ell known. Dun- 
ning\s pleading pro and con. is vouch- 
ed for from Scott’s personal experience. 
Dunning led in a cause in w'hich 
Si'Ott was junior counsel. The leader 
so evidently reasoned against his own 
client, that Scott, after long amaze- 
ment, at last touched his arm, and 
whispered that he was speaking on 
tJic wrong side. Dunning instantly 
perceived bis mistake, and gave him 
n rough reprimand (we may presume 
sotto voce) for having sUffiered him to 
go on' BO long. |Io then recovered 
himself with his habitnal dexterity; 
said that he had stated all that could 
be urged against his client, and that 
he would then proceed to show how 
utterly frifile was the argument. 

A ^d deal of his early (Uh on the 
ciircnit was passed with the 

leader of the mnrtheni dretdt,^ omft « 
man ofgroat vigour of mind. Acufous 
question once rose lietwhen ttmm m 
professional morality. At 
one night, Scott made the 
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that I«ee always exerted himself to 
gain a verdict by a display of his gi*eat 
^ legal knowledge ; but not always with 
a regard to the accuracy of either his 
law or his facts. Lee contended that 
it was the duty of counsel to state 
what the party himself would have 
stated, and got a verdict if ho could. 
He, however, pondered on it ; and, as 
they were retiring for tho night, said, 
“ Scott, I have been thinking of tho 
question yon asked mo ; and I am not 
quke sure that the conduct you repre- 
sented will bring a man Ik^cc at the 
last.” 

Lord Eldon quotes Johnson's opin- 
ion, which had been referred to— and 
which stated that it was the duty of 
counsel, aftei* having stated the law 
and the facts exactly, to exert his 
abilities to tho utmost to gain iiis 
cause — the judge being supposed 
^the abler lawyer, and the reasoning of 
*he bench amending what was erro- 
neous ill that of the bar. I^ord Eldon 
adds, in his rather too dubious way — 
It may bo questioned whether even 
this can be supported.” Of course it 
may. The object of law is to do jus- 
tice ; and justice is not done if tho 
ingenuity of an able advocate is en- 
titled to gain a false verdict. For 
how is this to lie gained V Either by 
a suppression of the truth in port, or 
by a colouring of the falsehood, or by 
an invention of facts, aided by a mis- 
inte^retation of law; all palpably 
against conscience. The true rule 
appears to be — the lawyer stands in 
the place of the client, to do what the 
client would and could have done, if 
be had eqnal skill in exhibiting the cir- 
cumstances, and equal knowledge of 
the law which bore upon them. But 
as the client has no right to tell an 
untruth of any kind for himself, so 
neither has the lawyer the right to 
tell it for him. Ibe lawyer's taking 
a brief in a cause of which he has a 
bad ofMon, is wholly a diflerent mat- 
ter. The custom of the bar justly 
decides that he must not refuse tho 
brief, because he cannot be sure that 
ho teifs tho whole cause ; for facts 
nnexpeetad, and even unknown, may 
sUot up ; he may be mistaken in \m 
penKnud conception of the facts, the 
, motives, and the law ; new facts may 
vome out on the trial- There is a 
to deride on hearing hath sidles^ 


and tho counsel has no right to assume 
the office of the judge. Of course, if 
ho is made awaro of any fraud in the 
conduct of tho case, or even suspects 
it, ho must abandon his briof at once. 

Lee's manner was of that rough 
aud ready kind v^hich always tells 
with a jury. Once, after a very keen 
cross-examination, thowitnesscharged 
him with severity to one who was his 
relation. “ Why, how do you make 
that out,” said Lee. The man stated 
the genealogy. ‘‘Well,” said Leo, 
“ I believe yon arc right. 1 only wish, 
my good fourth or fifth cousin* you 
W'ould speak a Utile truth for Iho hon- 
our of the family ; for not one w ord 
of trutli have you spoken jct.” 

Even this able man had gone many 
yeai*s to York w ithont a single In’icf ; 
and even then began only on a bur- 
lcs(pic case, liibricatcd by his brother 
barristers. 

Accuracy of rccoUcction is obv iously 
of peculiar importance at the bar ; but 
tho profession has somotimes exlii- 
bited siuiuising instanres of this fa- 
culty. Lord Eldon spoke of Chief 
Justice Do drey’s powers of memory 
as extriiordinary. Dc (irey suffered 
so much from the gout, that he used 
to come into court with both liands 
WTapped in flaimcl. lie thus could 
not t.akc a note. Yet I have known 
him,” said l.<ord Eldon, “ a cause, 
that lasted nine or ten hours, and 
then, from ifiemoiy, sum up all tho 
evidence with the greatest correct- 
ness. When counsel ofterod any in- 
timation of his inaccuracy, his an- 
swer was — ‘1 am sure I am right; 
refer to your sUort-han# writer’s 
notes;’ and lio was invariably found 
to be riglit.” A similar faculty is 
po8sc.«»Bod by that very distiuguished 
person, Lord Lyndhurst. 

It is rcmai'kable that nono of the 
lucky accidents w hich have raised so 
many inferior men into prosperity over 
occurred to Scott, who was yet des- 
tined to rise to sneh opulence an<) 
eminence. His first steps in life might 
be regarded as all but ruin. He 
abandoned his college, where he had 
seenrod at least existence; and ho 
abandoned it for a profession prover^ 
blally baEaidous, and in which, for 
whole years, he made nothing. At 
this period, too, when acarcriy able to 
himself, he ran wHh a 
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poitionless wife; and thus began the 
world not mei’cly helpless, but Avith a 
new Avciglit Avldch has brolton doAvn 
many a strong mipd. The opinion pf 
every one w|io took.au intercHt in 
him Avas, that this inarnage Avas ftital 
to all his prospects. It necessarily 
compelled him to give up all colle- 
giate o]»jects ; and aa o recollect tohaA'c 
seen in print a fragment of a letter 
from his elder brother (afterwards 
Lonl StOAvcII) to a friend, in tliesc 
Avords — “ Have you seen Avliat my 
foolish bndlier lias done? lie has 
in.yle a rinniAvay match ; lie is utterly 
ruined.’’ U’he ox>inioii of Moises, his 
schoolmaster, Avas equally decided. 
“ .lack Scott has run off Avitli Bessy 
Surti'cs, and the poor lad is undone.” 

Scolt entered as a student of the 
hliddlc T(‘mj)l<! in .laimary 177.'>. In 
six yeai> after, Avliat aviis his i)rogi*e.ss? 
AVe have this letter from Lord StOAvell 
about 1779. ‘‘ Business is vciy dull 
Avith poor .Tack, very dull indeed, and 
of iwnseqinmce he is not a cry lively. 
I heartily A\isli that business may 
brighten a little, or he. Avill be heartily 
sick of Ids profcs.sioii. I do all I can 
to keep up .his spirits, hilt lie is very 
gloomy. But mum, not a Avord of 
this to the Avife of your bosom.” 

At length, howcACv, day began to 
dawn, and his jioAA Crful iinderstanding 
and solid knowleilge found the oppor- 
tunity, Avlitcn to siidi means is gene- 
rally all that is A\aiitmgi A couA’cr- 
satiou Avitli an old frUuid lets us into 
a cmiou-s trait of Lord !Mansticid. 
“ Was the Court of Chancery your 
object Avhen you first came to the 
bai*?” asked Farrar. “Certainly not,” 
answered Lord Eldon. “ I fii-st took 
my scat ill the King’s Bench ; but X 
800U perceived, or thought Ipcrceived, 
a preference ip Lord Mansfield (the 
Chief Justice) for young laAVyers who 
bad been bred at Westminster School 
and Christ Cburch ; and so, as I had 
belonged to npitber, 1 thought I could 
not have fj^ ebance with my fellow^, 
and therefbrel crossed over to the otbet 
aide of tbe hajl. (The Courts of Icing’s 
Bcnfli and Chancery were at that time 
bn the bppositp sides of WestmlnSte^ 
LOTd Mansfield, ^ believe, 
was not conscious of the bias ; he was 
a good man.'’ Man&field’s goodness 
was flutdontty questioned by ,bl| 
gofitcmportii^ I Q^bited 


this bi^i he could not have been a 
jpsi man. The cause which first 
made ^ott hhown was Acroyd v. 
Snpthsbn. TJie question wap — Avhether, 
in a property willed in fifteen shares 
^ fifteen peopJe, one of them dying 
in the testator’s lifetime, the lapsed 
share did not belong to the heir at 
laAv. Scott was employed for the 
heir. lie argued the case before the 
Mnstcy of the Rolls, Sir Thomas 
ScAA'cll. “ He has argued if very 
AA'cll,” said Sewell. But he ^ave 
it against Scott. An appeal came 
before Lord ThurloAv. &ott argued 
his point. TlmrloAv took three days 
to consider, and thou gave his decision 
in favour of the heir-at-law — a deci- 
sion Avliich ' has settled all similar 
questions cA'or since. He then had 
an omen of his prosperity. As he left 
the hall, a solicitor of some note toufted 
him on the shoulder, and said, “Young 
man, your brcfid and butter is cut for 
life.” 

He then had another golden oppor- 
tunity. Fatigued Avith waiting for 
fortune, he was on the point of leaving 
Loudon, and taking up his abode at 
Newcastle, of which he w'as offered 
the recordei’ship. A house Avas even 
token for him, when, one morning at 
«ix o’clock, Mr, afterwards Lord, 
Curzon, and four pr five other geu- 
tlcmcn, came to his door, mentioning 
that the Clithcroc election case was 
to come on that morning at ten before 
a committee of the Commons ; that 
one of their counsel was detained at 
Oxford by illuess, and their second 
lA'as unprepared and would not appear ; 
and that they were sent to him as a 
young and promising counsel. Scott 
told them that, on so short a notice, all 
ho cpuld dg wQuld be to give a dry 
statement Of facts. Tbe causp thus 
put intip his hands went pn for fifteen 
days. “ It fpund me poor,” smd L^vd 
Eldppt “ butlbegsto to bo riep before 
it was done. They me nfty gui- 

neas at the be^duphig ; then there were 
ton guineas ev^ pay, and five mil- 
ness pTory » ponsuitaudn 

--more moni^ coula count, 

Bn^ better fiho Ihngth of the 
gave m 'i™®! fe 
thoron^y teqaaintga 
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on hearing hid speech in the commit- 
tee, came up to him in Westminster 
Hi^ and strongly advised him to re- 
main in London. Scott answered that 
an increasing family compelled him to« 
leave London. "Wilson, a barrister, 
advised as MnnSfield had done, and 
even generously olfered to make up 
his income to L.400 a-yoar. He re- 
ceived the same answer. “ However,’^ 
said the chancellor, with natural self- 
gratiilation, “ I did I'cmain, and lived 
to make Mansfield chief justice of the 
common pleas, and Wilson a judge.” 
Moreover, his sagacity gave him addi- 
tional triumphs on the norfhem cir- 
cuit, whei*c he soon took the lead. 
He was counsel in a cansc which 
depended on his being able to make 
out who was the founder of an 
ancient chapel in the ncighbonrliood. 

I went to view it,” said Lord Eldon. 
“There was nothing to be observed 
which gave any indication of its date 
or history’. Ilowever, I remarked 
that the ten commandments were 
w'ritten on some old plaster, which, 
from its position, 1 conjectured miglit 
cover an arch. Acting on thi.s, I 
hrlhbd the clerk with five shillings to 
allow me to chip away a part of the 
plaster ; and after two or throe attempts,^ 
I found the keystone of an arch, on 
which were engraved the anns of an 
ancestor of one of the parties. This 
evidence decided the cause. Here 
was an instance of good-luck, uu- 
doubtedly, but also of gi-eat diligence 
and great sagacity. A negligent coun- 
sel would never have thought of ex- 
amining the chapel in person ; a dull 
counsel would never have thought of 
examining the arch ; but it happens 
that the sagacious arc generally lucky, 
and that, therefore, the first quality 
is sagacity. 

" Another remarkable case occurred 
at Durham. On this occasion, Scott, 
though a junior counsel, was appointed 
to lead by his seniors, the case 
being relative to collieries, and he 
being a Newcastle man. When BuUer 
the judge, who was a coarse man, and 
ibna of abrupt things, saw 

hiuL llb said, “Sir, yon have not a 
leg to stand upon.” Scott answered, 

^ My lord, in ninety-nine cases out 
^ a imndred, 1 should sit down on 
neaimg the Jttdae so express himself; 
but so persuadM am 1 that I have 


the right on my side, that I most 
entreat your lordship to allow me to 
reply, and I must also express my 
expectation of gaining a verdict.” He 
replied, and the jury, after consnltiug 
six or eight horn's, gave the verdict 
in his favour. AVheii he went to the 
ball that evening, he was received 
with open arms by every one. 

"When he went to Carlisle, Buller 
sent for him, and told him that “ he 
had Ixien thinking over that case on 
liis way from Newcastle, and that he 
hiwl come to the conclusion that ho 
was entirely wrong, and that I was 
right. He had, therefore, sent for 
me to tell me this, and to express liis 
regret for having. attempted to stop 
me ill court. This cm use,” said Lord 
Eldon, “ raised me aloft.” 

Vet this man, with all his ability, 
])ad already attended tlic Ciimlx'rlaml 
assizes for seven years without Re- 
ceiving a brief. After the celebrity 
of this cause, when he next attended, 
he received seventy guineas in fees at 
Carlisle. 

So much has boon said in parlia- 
ment, and in the newspapers lately, 
of ( rmtlemen of thf Turf and tlie very 
dubious niituVe of that appellation, 
that the following case comes curi- 
ously in point. A question arose as 
to the winner of the stakes in a race — 
there having been a coaiitioii, that 
the liorses should be ridden by gentle- 
men ; and it was disputed whether 
the winning home had been riddt'ii 
by a gentleman or not. The judge 
finally addressed the jury in those 
words — “ Gentlemen of the Jiny-, w'hcn 
I see you in that box I caU you gen- 
tlemen, for 1 know' you arc such. 
Custom has authorized* me, and, from 
your office there, you are entitled to 
be called gentlemen ; but out of that 
box, I do not know what may be 
deemed the requisites that constitute 
a gentleman — ^therefore I can give you 
no direction,” (a laugh.) The jnty 
returned a verd^ that he was not a 
gentleman. The next morning he 
challenged the two counsel, La^ and 
Scott. They answ^hsd, they could not 
possibly fight one who had been pro* 
nounced by the verdict of a jury to 
be no psnWeifum. 

Politics now began to rise in the 
prospects of this intelligent and hide ^ 
mind. ^The conijMloaof the 
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English lawyer forms as striking a 
contrast to that of the Continental 
jurisconsult, as the Englisli constitu- 
tion to the despotisms of Europe. 
Abroad, the lawyer may be a man of 
whatever extent of attainment, but 
Ilia sphere is strictly professional ; 
•within that range he lives, makes a 
scanty income, with a still more scanty 
fame, disputes for forty or lifty years, 
and dies. Prance, of late years, is 
])artially an exception, for Prance now 
ext(inds tlic range of her professions; 
but in all the rest, the existence of 
the lawyer closely resembles the ex- 
istence of the «inadniped in the mill. 
In England all is of a dillerent and a 
liiglier order. Tl\^ bar it.sclf is but a 
step ; distinction in the coui'ts is only 
the fir>L stage> of an ascent wliicli may 
rai«(* the indiviilual to eminence in 
goveniinent, as well as dignity in the 
high places of hisprofesshui — it is the 
preparative for wearing those honours 
which form a family, and give a 
pledge to fortune. As the aneniits 
said of the eagle, that, before he takes 
Ills flight for the day, he prepai*os his 
wings by ]>liinging them in the moun- 
tain stream, tin* gi’oat lawyer has 
plunged in the depths of liis jirofes- 
sion only to aseeiid into a higlicr range 
of power and prospect, ami there to 
steer his strong flight to the possession 
of all thaf man can desire. 

On the formation of the (’oalitioii 
ministry under North and Fox in 
37^3, the great seal being in com- 
mission, Scott was appointed king’s 
couiueel ; but in this instance, so 
important to a young barrister, he 
yet showed manliness. Saturday w as 
the day on which he was to re- 
ceive this honour ; but on ascertain- 
ing that Erskinc and Pigot, both his 
juniors, and who w'crc also to have 
silk gowns, were to be sworn in on 
the Friday, he instantly retracted his 
acceptance, as, “ he could not submit 
to any w^aiver of his professional 
rank.” The lords-commissioncrs can- 
cel him before them, and argued the 
matter pressingly. But he would not 
give way. At last, as the patents for 
the two other counsel had already 
pass^ the great seal, they w'cre 
sworn in on the Friday ; but a patent 
of precedence was given to Scott, by 
which he took rank before them. 
The day Of his pakint was the 4th of 


June 1'83: he was then thirty-two 
years old. Late in life, a friend asked 
whether he thought it was important 
thus to insist on retaining his rank. 
Eldon, with the experience of half a 
century, answered with ^eat earnest- 
ness, “ It was eveiy thing. 1 owed 
my future success to it.” There is a 
moral in the words ofWiseman— “The 
man wlio begins by humiliation, will 
soon find that tlie world will judge 
of him by his owm deed.” 

Lord Eldon, in one of those con- 
versations, strikingly remarked a simi- 
lar conduct iu the celebrated l..orcl 
Collingwood, ^vho had been his 
schoolfellow. “ !Mcdals were given,” 
said his lordship, “ on the 1st of Juno, 
but not to him. AVhen the medal was 
sent to him for Cajie St Vincent, he 
returned it, saying tliat he felt con- 
scious he. had done his duty as well 
on the 1st of rlune as at Capo St 
A'incent ; and that, if he did not merit 
the first medal, licit her could he merit 
the second, lie n as quite right,*’ said 
J..ord Eldon, “ ho would liave both or 
neither. Both were sent to him.” 

ParL’ament now opened to his am- 
bition. Lord Thurlow, at Lord Wey- 
mouBrs request, offered him Wcobly, 
a iKU’ough in his patronage, (extin- 
guished by the Ileform Act of 18fi2.) 
IScott accepted the offer, on the^n- 
ditioii that ho should be left indepen- 
dent in Ills opinions. Thurlow said 
that “ he had stipulated that already.” 
Scott went down to the borougli ac- 
cordingly, made a “ long speech,” 
wliich the electors said they expected 
from him, “ as he was a lawyer : it 
being also a treat which they had not 
enjoyed for thirty yeaps.” Lord Siu'- 
rcy, (afterwards Duke of Norfolk,) 
a prodigious reformer— a profession 
which, however, did not prevent him 
from constantly dabbling in the in- 
trigues of dcctipneering — had ha- 
rangued against iiim at Hereford, while 
Scott retorted at Weobly by smartly 
saying — That though then unknown 
to them, he hoped he should entitle 
himself to more of their confidefice, 
than if, being the son of the first Duke 
of England, he had held himsdf out 
to them as a reformer, whilst riding, 
as the Earl of Surrey rode, into the 
first town of the counQr, drunk, npen 
a cider-cask^ and talking In that 
of reforml^ Lord Sumy had be^n 
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his clifmt, and on mooting him in 
Franf^o a;^r\vards, good-lmmourcclly 
said — “ I have had cnongh of luod- 
^ug -with you; I sUaU trouble you no 
more,." 

An odd incident, yaluablo to thoso 
who value forcaighteduess in tJiis 
world's nilairs, occurrtjd at the time 
Scott was lodged at the vicar's, Mr 
Bridges. He had a daugliter, a young 
child, and he said — “ Who knows but 
you may come to bo chancellor. As 
my girl can probably maiTy nobo<ly 
but a clergy man, promise me you will 
give her husband a living when you 
have the seals.” His answer was, 

“ proiui^eT is iiof worth half*a- 
crown ; but yon may have my pro- 
mise.” Ill after life, the child, then 
in womanhood, walked one morning 
into the chancellor\s drawing-room, 
and cluiiued the fulfilment of his 
promise. It was duly performed, and 
she manied. 

Tliere is perhaps no subject of hu- 
man interest more entitled to aii an- 
xious and solemn curiosity, than the 
sentiments of a man of powerful and 
fully furnished mind in the immediate 
prostxjct of death. The coming change 
is so total and so tremendous, ariarm 
and a sense of the nnknonii arc so 
natural, that to hud unpresuiniiig cou- 
(ideicc, and %irtuous constancy of 
heart, in that awful time, cliecn> hu- 
mau nature. William Scott, always 
distiugiiished for great ca])acity and 
remarkable acquir^cuts, about this 
period being seized with an illness, 
whicU he thought mortal, writes these 
memoranda on the verge of the 
grave 

My great comfort is, to writo on 
to my dearest Ja(^k, and about my wife. 
Act for me. Wife, child. She knows 
I recommend her to your care. * 

** Object of my life, to make xny sis- 
ters easy. 

Save ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ from ruin if wo can. 

** Protect my memory by your kind- 
ness. Life obbs very fast with me. Hy 
dying thoughts are all kindness and fra- 
ternal love aboat you. 

** While sensatioii reuMliSj I think 
on my dearest brother whom I 
have spent my Hfe. f die ^th the same 
seatiinents. As the hand of death ap- 
proacties, it is ^ consolatioh to think ef 
hin^ 0^, m wife I If K» 

Ipyeo he a prother to hw. Xpn 


^rfll have trouble about my aR'uirg; 
you win not grudge it. Oh, take core 
of her ! 1 leave you that duty. It is 
the last relief of my failing mind. 
Cherish my memory. Keep * * * * v 
from ruin, if you can, by any applica- 
tion of any part of my childs fortuiio 
that is reasonable. Once more, fare- 
well ! God bless you.” • 

Those are affoctiug testimonials, 
and show singular tenderness of heart 
and truth of attachment; (or they 
were ivritten, to be transmitted only 
in case of death. Thojic who in 
after times .saw J^ord Stowoll on 
the bench, the solemn, and oven 
the stern deimsitory <if justict', could 
scarcely imagine, in that searcliing 
glance and compressed Up, the 
softness of heart whieh tho.^n* frag- 
ments indicate. Death may Im‘, a 
great subduer of the fjcrce ‘spirit of 
wan as it a] proaches; but their ian- 
gnage is not the phrase of puling 
softness, or pusUianimous alarm ; it 

at once calm and fond, coUecicd 
and fer\id. The. writer's natural 
and honourable teeling'^ are all alixs 
at the moment when the lust pang 
miglit seem to be at hand ; and 
though nothing is said of his Chris- 
tiiin liojies, (probably because the 
can' of his family demanded more 
urgent consideration than his personal 
conceptions’,) language like theirs 
could scarcely have come but from a 
Christian, llis disorder w^as a vio- 
lent bilious fever, which exhausted 
him 80 much that his recovery was 
slow. But to those >\ ho are in the 
habit of consigning their friends to 
“inevitable death” on every infliction 
of disease, it may oxcito some UHefnl 
doubt of their own infallibility, to 
know that thw dying man, tlicu thirty- 
eight, Burvived for half a century, 
dying in his ninety -first year. 

But the whole biography is a wam- 
ing~especially against despondency. 
Who could suppose that, after Lord 
Eldon’s success up to this point ; Ids 
distinction on the principal circuit; 
tlio compliments of the judges; the re- 
spect of his seniors iu the profession, 
some of them yery rom^kable mpn; 
his silk gown in the days of Ei'skine ; 
his soat in Fariiamont; and) more 
t))an all, the cpnscioosness lyhipb men 
of large ftcnities natoeH^ nave of 
snitqhlcna^v fma sdpost then* 
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certainty, to command fortune at 
some time or other; wo should iind 
the future peer and chancollor de- 
sponding? Yet what but deep com- 
plaints of his cloudy prospects could 
have produced this reply from his 
clever friend Lee, (who, within three 
weeks, became Attorney-General V) 

“ Dear Scott — Your letter, which I 
received this minute, w'as a very cheer- 
ing one to inc. But keep up your 
ifpmtKj and let it not bo said that a 
good understanding, and an irr(>proa(;h- 
able life, and an uncommon success, and 
every viiluous expecUition, are insufii- 
eiont to support tranquillity and com- 
posure ol* mind. If you arc cast fioieii, 
who is to hold up 2 In a few days I 
hojMi to meet you in gooAu'alth and 
good heart ; and, in tlie mean time, re- 
main your faitliful and atfectionato 

(Nov. 1783.) J. Lee.” 

On the opening of tlio session, great 
popular feeling Avas excited agonist 
the coalition. The furious iincctive.** 
which Fox Imd been for some years 
heaping on Lord North’s luckless 
head, wore noAv flung upon his own. 
Traitor, liar, SAvindlor, were “ house- 
hold words ; ” and Fox, with all his 
ability, and that hajipiest of all abili- 
ty for the crisis, great constitutionid 
gowl-humour, found liLrasclf suddenly 
OYCi-whelnied. In tlie House lie w as 
still ixmeriiil ; but, outside Its doors, 
ho Avas utterly holide.ss. Like the 
witches recorded in some of the Ger- 
man romances, though Avitliyi the 
wails chosen for their orgies they 
could summon spirits, and revel in 
their incantations uiuxintrolled, yet, 
on i)as.sing the thi'csliold, they turned 
into hags again. But as if to make the 
coalition still more odious in the popn- 
lar eye, there w'os presented the most 
resistlciss contrast to both its chiefs in 
the young and extraordinary leader 
of the Opposition, Pitt; with the 
ai^our of youth and the wisdom of 
years, at once master of the most 
vigorous lode, and the loftiest appeal 
to the public feelings ; honoui'ed as 
(he son of Chatham ; and yet, even 
at that immature period of his life’ 
and hia career, still more honoured 
for Bie promise of talents and services 
which were (o throw even his own 
eminent pred^S^r iato the shade* 
But Nor^ apart Irpm the cabiimt,^ 


was always delightful. Ho had more 
of easy pleasantry in his manner than 
any favourite of English recollection. 
Lord Eldon, in his anecdote-book, 
thus tells — “Lord North had gone, 
at the Prince of Wales’s desire, to 
reconcile the King to him. Ho suc- 
ceeded, and called on the Prince to 
iiifonn him of his lyiccess. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘ let me beseech your Royal 
Highness in future to conduct your- 
self ditfcrcntly. Do so, on all ac- 
counts ; do so, for your own sake ; 
do 60 , for your excellent father’s 
sake; do so, for the sake of that 
good-natured man, Lord North ; and 
don't oblige liiin again to toll the 
King, your good father, so many 
lies, as he has been obliged to t(il 
him this morning.’ ” 

Lord Eldon’s ])cr.sonal narrative is a 
sort of comment on the Avhole public 
history of his time. Why did not 
such a man Avrite his own “ Life and 
Times? * Intelligent .as ai’ethevolmnos 
before ns, the personal conceptions 
arising from the personal knowledge, 
Avould have been inA^aluable as expe- 
rience. His Anew of trausactions in 
their embryo, in their full giowth, 
and ih their impression on the gene- 
ral policy and progrc.ss of the govern- 
ment, would have formed an impor- 
tant lesson for statesmanship to come. 
But AA;)iai an indulgence must it have 
fumishod to the national curiosity, 
which, seeing the ojigin of nil things 
in mdivulaal character, justly regoi'ds 
the eminent characters of that day 
as the founders of every remarkable 
change Avhich has shaped the consti- 
tution in our oavu! Public life lias 
never before or since abounded in 
such variety, strength, and brilliancy 
of character, A combination of ta- 
lents of the vQiy highest order was 
exhibited in both the Lords and 
Commons; and (t w'ould actually 
seem as if this commiiatioBAvore pro- 
paratoiy to the ti*emcudon8 demands 
Avhich, before the dose of tlie contniy^ 
were to bo made upon the wisdom, 
the conrag^ and the constancy of (he 
British Ic^ature. And why should 
there not be such preparation? We 
see preparajdon a princijfle in (he 
whole course of natiwe. We see, to 
formation of individual oharaeto^ 
a preparative, and somelikneB « most 
distinct and powerful one, tor toe 
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duty wliich the coming crisis is yet to 
demand ; and why shall jiot legisla- 
tures, as well as individuals, bo placed 
in that condition of effectiveness, and 
trained to that exertion of power, 
which is subserpieiitly to be required 
for the providential deliverance of 
nations? It is remarkable that the 
iisenssions in which parliament at 
this period was engaged, though local, 
and of course altogether inferior to 
those eomprolicnsivo struggles wdiich 
were to follow, were yet of a nature 
singularly calculated to call forth 
practical ability. There nc^■o^ was a 
period since the Revolution of 168S, 
in which party was so ^ngorously 
brought into conflict, in 'which per- 
sonal interests gave so strong a sti- 
mulus to the association of principles, 
in which office so rapidly shifted 
hands, and power was so much the 
creature of i*eputatioii. 'J'lius the, 
whole character of this ]>criod wa« an 
appeal to popularity; an appeal of 
ail Olliers the most cnlrnlated to bring 
ont every latent faculty of the orator, 
the coiistitntionalist, and the states- 
man. A still greater period, nnkii<m'n 
and unexpected by every mail, w'as 
to have, the advantage of this pre- 
paration. The rrench Revolution, 
which bni*i?t with such irresistible 
violence over the Continent, was to 
fiml the ramparts ol' public principle 
and legislative wisdom repaired and 
strengthened in England, and those 
ramparts manned with defendera who 
had learned the use of their weapons 
in the mock conflicts of peace, and, 
wdien the day of d.mger came, showed 
theinselve-s imincible. 

The India bill broke down the Co- 
alition ministry ; it was the most in- 
solent experiment ever made on the 
constitution — a compound of republi- 
can daring and despotic power. It 
would have made the king a cipher, 
and parlidbent a slave. The exclu- 
sive patronage of India would have 
enabhid the minister to corrupt the 
legislature. The corruption of the 
legislature would have made the mi- 
nister irresponsible: the constitution 
woidd thus have been inevitably sus- 
))ended, and the national liberties in- 
capable of being restored except by a 
national convulsion. But those evils 
were happily avoided by the mahli- 
of tho king the loyalty of < 


the loi’ds. The India bill was thrown 
out in the House of Lords on the 17th 
of December. The king lost no time 
in giving effect to this discomfitnro. 
At the oxtraordinaiy hour of twelve 
o’clock on the following night, an order 
was sent to the two sccretarie.s of 
state, North and Fox, that they should 
deliver ii]) the seals by his majcsty’.s 
command ; adding the contomptuons 
injunction, that they should send thorn 
by the under-socrctnrica, the king not 
suffering a jicrsonal interview. 

Pitt was placed at th(* head of the 
new administration, as first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer. Thurlow was again made 
lord chan^llor, and Kenyon and 
Arden atwmoy and solicitor-gene- 
rals. In the debates on the India 
bill, one of Sheridan's pleasantries is 
recorded. As Fox’s majorities de- 
clined, it wa.s hinted by his party 
that John Robinson, the secretary of 
the treasury, was purchasing the 
vote.s. On " Sheridan’s making the 
charge without naming the supposed 
culprit, a givat outcry arose in th(‘ 
House of ‘‘Name hini, name him!" 

Sir." said Sheridan, .aildressing the 
Speaker, “ 1 shall not name tin* per- 
son ; it is an Invidiou.s and unpleasant 
thing to do : but don’t suppose tlmt 1 
could find any difficulty in naming 
him: 1 could do it as soon as yon 
could say .lark Robinson'' 

Pitt having waited with consum- 
fiiatc judgment, though against the 
nd\lc« of all his supporters, until Fox 
had wont down his majorities in the 
Honse, and totally disgusted the na- 
tion, dissolved the parliament. The 
mea.siire was triumphant; an unequal- 
ed Tory majority was returned in the 
next 8Cs.sion, and the Whigs were 
extinguiihcd as a ]iRrty for nearly 
twenty years. Lord Eldon records a 
enrions acknowledgment of Fox with 
H'.spect to the power of the pencil. 
“ Sayers’s caricatures,” said he, “ did 
me more mischief than the debates in 
Parliament or the attacks of thopress.'” 
Lord Eldon obgerve.s that the prints 
of Carlo Klian ; Fox running away 
with the India House ; Fox and Burke 
quitUiig Paradise when turned ouf of 
office, and similar ^pnblicationa, bad 
certainly a vast effect on the pnblfc 
mind. Let GB tritnadibli on this, 
I and iUake his dtha on the ministry. 
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Scott was again returned for Weobly, 
and gives a curious instance of the 
slight incidents by which elections aso 
sometimes determined. In crossing 
the country fix)m Lancaster to the 
hustings at his borough, he stopped at 
the last stage to have his hair dressed. 
The haii'dresser asked him whether 
Sir Gilbert Elliott was not one of the 
seven kings — a name of ridicule given 
to Fox's seven i)roposed commission- 
ers for India, “liecause,” said the 
man, “ there is a Sir Gilbert Elliott a 
ciindidate for the borough ; and we ai*e 
all agreed that, if ho is one of the seven 
kings, we will have nothing to say to 
him ; and as wc winh to be sure about it, 
and as you must know, sir, excuse iny 
freedom in asking wUcthttv he really 
is one of the seven kings.'* Scott au- 
swTred that he certainly was. Tlic 
hairdresser immediately made procla- 
mation of the fact, and Sir Gilbert 
was totally defeated. 

Very curious instances of cliaracter 
occur ill the experience of counsel. 
Lord Ekloii gives one of tlieiii as oc- 
cuning to Jiimself. “ Once,” said he, 
“ 1 hud a very liamlsoine oiler made 
to me. I was pleading for the rights 
of the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. 
Now I had been reading in Coke, 
and 1 found there that the people in 
the Isle of Mail were no beggars,” 
(tlie word:* arc, ‘ The inhabitants of 
this Isle are religious, industrious, and 
true peojile, without begging or steal- 
ing.’) “ I therefore do not beg their 
rights, I demand them. This so 
pleased an old smuggler who was pre- 
sent, that when the trial was over, ho 
culled me aside and said, ‘ Young 
gentleman, I tell you what, you shall 
have my daughter if you will marry 
her, and one hundred thousand jiounds 
for her fortune.’ That y^m a veiy 
handsome oder, but 1 told nun that 1 
happened to have a wife wlw had no- 
thing for her fortune, therefore I must 
stick to her.” In December of tliis 
yeai* 1784, Johnsoudied. “ He was a 
good man,” said Lord Eldon ; “ he sent 
me a message on his death-bed^ to 
I'eonest that 1 would make a point of 
attending public worship every Sun- 
days and that the place should be the 
Glmrch of England.” 

Au excellent anecdote, illustrative 
pf the advantages of knowing some- 
thing of every thing, is given on a. 


trial at Carlisle. Bearcroft, a cele- 
brated advocate, was brought down 
on a special retainer of three hundred 
guineas, in a salmon iishery cause. 
Scott led on the other side; and at a 
consultation held the evening before, 
it was determined to per^ilex Bear- 
croft, by examining all the witnesses 
in the dialect of Cumberland, and, as 
it appears, in the patois of the fisher- 
men. Accordingly, when Scott began 
to cross-examine his fij*st witness, 
who said a good deal about the salmon 
good and bad, he asked whether they 
were obliged to make oidd soldiers of 
any of them. Bearcroft asked for an 
explanation of the words, which' Scott 
would not give him. lie then asked 
the judge, who answered that he did 
not know. After a si^uabble, the 
])hrasc was explained; but nearly 
every other question produced a simi- 
lar sc<*iie. The jury were .'istonisLcd 
that neither judge nor Bearcroft un- 
derstood what they all understood 
ko well, and they inferred from Bear- 
croft’s ignorance that lie Iiad a rot- 
ten cause. The consequence \vas, 
that Beai\;roft lost the cagse ; and he 
swore tliat no fee should ever tempt 
him fo come among sucli a set of bar- 
barians as the Cumberland men again. 

Au ould soldier is made by hanging 
lip in a chimney a salmon caught out 
of season, when the fish is ivhitc in- 
stead of red, and it acquires by bang- 
ing the colour of an old red coat. 

Cross-examination may sometimes 
produce peril to tlie performer. At 
the assizes, Scott once examined a 
barber severely. The barber got into 
a great passion, and Scott dcsii*ed him 
to moderate his anger, and tli^t ho 
should employ him to shave him as 
he passed tlii-ough Kendal to the Lan- 
caster assizes. The barber said, with 
great indignation, 1 would not ad- 
vise you, lawyer, to think of that, or 
risk it.” ' 

Scott’s reputation, was now rising 
year by year, in both Parliament and 
his profession ; and Lord Mansdeld’s 
resignation, in 1788, of the chief- 
justiceship of the King’s Bench 
making a general move in the higher 
orders of bar, Scott was appointed 
solicitor-general, Kenyon being ap* 
})ointed to the chief-justiceship, ancl 
the attoiney-genersd, Arden, succeod* 
iiig to the Itw, On this occasl^ 
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^he was k&ighled. A melancholy event 
soon gave him the most public opjwr- 
tanity for the display of his olhcial 
filciducs. In the autnmn of 1788, the 
king ^'as attacked with disorder of 
the mind, and the giHiat question of 
the regency necessarily, camo before 
rarliamcnt. The Whigs, who regarded 
the Prince of Wales as their depen- 
dent, ifknot as their dupe, insisted on 
his succession to the unlimited prero- 
gati\x»s of the sovereign ; the Tories 
insisted, on the other hand, that i’ar- 
liaineiit alone had a right to confer 
the regency and to assign its powers, 
though they admitted that the choice, 
in the present instance, ouglit to fall 
niK)n the rrince of Wales. A ques- 
tion of this importance iiatilrally 
brought out all the ability on both 
sides. Pitt and the solicitor-general 
took the lead on'fhc side of limitation, 
and the prince ultimately accepted 
the regency on their terms. It Iw- 
eamc iiuneocssary, however; for, wliile 
the bill was in the .House of l^ords, a 
conimunicatjoii was made by the 
chancellor, that the king's health 
was in a fawurable state. 

His majesty was able to retqm to 
business in hfinrch. 

Lord Thuriow had l>een nnivorsally 
charged with carrj ing on an intrigue 
with the Opi>osition, for the puiq>oso 
of coiitiuiiiiig ill office under the re- 
gency. l.K)rd Eldon’s belief is intro- 
duced against that charge ; but theiti 
can be no doubt whatever that the 
Charge universally rumonn;d at 
the time; that anecdotes contirmatory 
of the fact were told in cverj* direc- 
tion ; that no known attempt was ever 
madb to aiLSWer them ; and that, from 
the period *of the regency, an aliena- 
tion arose, whicli tinally dcteimiued 
his ^missal by tlie minister. The 
well-known boast of the chancellor’s 
loyalty to the incapacitated king, 
which produced such animadversion 
in the House, and such burlesque out 
of it — ^Burke’s ridicule of his official 
ftcnsibilities, •^thc iroil tears down 
Pluto^s cheeks,'^ were all founded on 
the pdbiic belief of this intrigue. And 
it is certainly no answer, at the mid 
cf half a century of nnconttafficted 
cgphnion, to say that no formal accusa- 
tion mi the. Bukject was made on the 
Idng^fl i^Ve^, when the whede sub- 
of the m^ey hafbeoome aSke 


(Ustastefhl to both sides Af flrp Hoi^ 
— ^to Ministora, from delicacy to Ino 
king ; and to Opposition, from a sense 
of failure. 

Soon after Scott becaide solicitor- 
general, the king, at Weymouth, said, 
“ Well, I hope your promotion has 
bocn beneflciai to you?” He asked 
his majesty if he nieant his pi-ofes- 
sional income. “ Yes,” said the king, 
“ in that and in other respects.^’ 
Scott told him that he must lose by it 
about £2000 a-ycar ; and on the king 
expressing surprise, ho said Tliat 
the attention of the hnv-officers was 
called to mattei's of international 
law, public law, and revenue law — 
matters which, as they were not fa- 
miliar to them, took up a good deal 
of their time, and that the lee usiially 
given to the solicitor-general with the 
government cases was only threts 
guineas, while, those from private cases 
were from ten t6 twciity-tivc*:” <.)h !” 
said the king, “ then for the first time 
1 comprehenil what I never eould un- 
derstand, n hy it has always been so 
difficult to get any opinion from my 
law-officers.”* 

At the elofic of the session of 1702, 
Lord lliurlow gave up the groat seal. 

What it was,*' sajd Lord KUlon after- 
wards, “ that occasioned the rupture 
between lAud I’linrlow and his col- 
leagues, I never could fiuTl out.” Wc 
here see an instance of the ignorance 
in which a high official was content to 
remain, on a subject winch might iii^ 
turally and fairly excite hhj curiosity. 
It is obvious that he wished to keep 
himself out of the m616e, and took the 
best probable w^y of doing fed, by 
asking no questions. Hut a dilemma 
arose out of this resignation to Scott 
himself. I'itt sent tor him, and said, 
“ I hav^ a circnmslanca to mention 
to you, which, on account of your 
personal and politic^ connexion with 
Lord Thnriow, I wish that you shouUl 
first hear from myself. Lord TbiirloW- 
and I have quarreled, and 1 have 
signified to him his ^jesty’s'ec^- 
mands that he^should resq^ the 
seal.” Scott relied, Ji^at he waanot 
at all Burprisea ifit the event 
had taken place; but added, MThr 
owed too great obUgatlonB 4to ISord 
Tburiowjto reconctle It to httuself In 
act in political hostilfty to him, ani 
he had also been lob In pcffitlcal^ 
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ccKtttoexi^n :^ith the nnnister to join 
any party him ; so that nothing 

was left but to resign his office, and 
make JiJs how to the Ifoiise of Com- 
Bious. Pitt argued against this, and 
finally Induced him to consult Lord 
Tiitiflow'. Xhurlow at oUcc told him, 
tlutt to resign would bo a foolish 
tiling ; adding in the spii’it of a pre- 
diction, whicii wtis afterwards stiik- 
ingty realized, “ it is very possible 
Unit hlr l*itt, from pai'ly and political 
motives, at this moment may over- 
look your iweteiisions ; hiit,1^ooner or 
liltin', you must hold the great seal. 
;^liiu»\v in) man but yourself ijualified 
lor its duties.’’ 

If the ex -chancellor was comidi- 
meiifcary to Scott, it notoriously \Yas 
not his habitual sh Ic ; the fierceness 
of ids tone was well known, llis 
language of l.iOugh borough, who suc- 
ceeded him, wa.s savagely coutemp- 
tiioiis. Oil one ocoasioii, when the 
Idtter w;i« speaking with cnnsiderablo 
eHVci on a subject c»ii wliich Lord 
Thnriow had an' ad\ersc o])inioii, 
tltjough lie. did not regard himsidf as 
sidnciently master of it for direct rc- 
fuiiition, fie wa.s heard to mutter, “If 
1 was nut ns lut^y as a toad at the bot- 
tom of a W'oll, 1 could kick that fellow 
Loughborough heels o\'er Load, Any 
day in the week.” 

'I'hurloAV told the rrince that 
tiiuugh Loughborough *** had the gift 
of the gab ill a marycUous degree, he 
was no lawyer and added, “ in the 
House, of ’l.^vds 1 get Kenyon or 
somebody to start soino law doctrine, 
in such a iinumer tjiat the fellow must 
getnp to answ er it, and then 1 leave 
the woolsack, and give him such a 
thump m his bread-basket that ho 
cannot ixjwiver himself.” 

I'he solicitor-general was now 
growing rich, and he purchased for 
’L.SJ2 , 000 the manor of Eldon, a pro- 
perty of aliout 1300 acres in the 
ebimty of Ipirliam. lie was aii “ im- 
puting landlord,”' and for several 
years ho exjiended the income of the 
estate oh pianting-^-wlifch at once 
miich inci'eaietl its value, and added 
io .'the beauty C'ttaJ part of the 
^edtmiy ofl>urh^; 

In 1^93, he i^scended another step 
in his profession,* by his agpointmeht 
io the ©•eat olBce of attomcy-genetal,. 
'ila succession to "Sir Archibaltt Mko- 


fionat'd, who was made chief tiron of* 
the ^chequer. The new attorney- 
general was soon summoned to the 
highest exercise of ids abilities, his 
learning,, and his coiu'sge ; he com- 
menced office in the midst of national 
convulsion. 

The Revolution of France, which 
had been growing in violence and 
havoc for the last four ycai's, had 
now arrived at its height. The change, 
begiuTiing with popnlai* reform in 
1781), had, hi 1793, been consummated 
ill regicide. The republic proclaimed 
iu the year before, within tliree months 
hail darkened into a democracy. ITie 
general alarm of llie continental kings, 
combined them in an attempt to over- 
throw a guviMiimeiit w'hich threatened 
them all; tlic attempt ivas found to 
result only in consolidating its pow er 
and, ill the first ychr of war, France 
lircsented to the di.'<airocfcd of all mu 
tioiis, the templing spectacle of a land 
in which tiie foremost prizes of power 
had fullcii into the hands of men of 
the humblest condition ; and in which 
those men humbled to the dust the 
jiroudest tUadenis’ of Europe. Ob- 
scure pamphleteers, coimtiy advocates, 
mouEs, and editors of dtniggling jour- 
nals, were suddenly seen in the first 
oflices of state, wielding the whole 
power of the mightiest kingdom of 
the Continent, absorbing its revenues, 
directing its annies, and moving in 
the rank of princes among the proud 
hei-editary sovereignties of the w orld. 
To the crowd of unpvintiplcd men, 
engendered by the habits of European 
life, and their consciousness of abilities 
fully equal to those w'luch had won 
such opulent qnjoymeBts and -lofty 
distinctions in France, success of 
the KcvolntioU was an universal sum- 
mons to conspiracy. On the Conti- 
nent that conspiracy was, according to 
the habits of thek people, 4jrafty and 
concealed. In England, equally accor- 
ding to the habits of thepeoplb, it was 
bold and public, daring and deiyittf . 
Great meetings of the populEtion wmre 
beld in the open air; committees of' 
gilevance were api^inted ; ‘ coite- 
Bpondences were ^read tlirough t&e 
country ; the whole machinery of ov^- 
throw was ope^y erected,;a3Ld woiiEjed^ 
by visible han^. Evmoi where 
was deemed usefiu by Ilh5 moro cad- 
tions oir the more femid, it Whs <4 & 
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dififereiit character from the assassin- 
like secresy of the foreign insurgent ; 
it wa6 more the solemn and rognlated 
obseirancc of a sccixjt tribunal. The 
papers which have transpired of those 
secret committees have all the fonns 
of diplomacj", combined with a deter- 
minaciou of language, and an intensity 
of pun^ose, which would do honour to 
a nobler cause. But the contest was 
now at hand, and on three men in 
England depended the championship 
of the monarchy. These three were 
the King, the Minister, and the Attor- 
ney-General. There were never three 
individuals more distinctly, and we 
sliall scarcely hesitate to say, more 
providentially, prepared to meet the 
cruris. George 111., a sovereign of 
the most constitutional principles, 
and of the most unshaken intrepidity ; 
tVilliam ITtt, the most sagacious and 
the most resolute statesman tliat 
*Eflgland had ever seen, formed by Iiis 
manly eloquence to rule the legi^la- 
turo, and, by his character for iiitegriiy, 
to obtain the full confidence of the 
empire ; and Sir John Scott, at once 
wise, calm, and . bold, profoundly 
leanied in Ids profession, ])ersonally 
brave, and alike incapable of yielding 
to the menaces of party or the cor- 
ruptions of power. It is not to be 
forgotten, as a portion of that genuine 
public respect which in England is 
always withheld from even the most 
shining personal gifts, when stained 
by i)rivatc profligacy, that those 
three were wholly and alike above the 
.breath of slander. Tlic king, eminent 
for domestic virtue ; Pitt, uiistaincd 
by even an imputation; and Scott, 
fondly attached to his wife and family. 

In Jauimry 1793, the cruel murder 
of the iniK^ceut and unfortunate Louis 
XVL had been perpetrated by the 
National Convention — an act which 
Napoleon long afterwards pronounced 
“ a grand apolitical error, sufficient to 
stamp the government not merely yvith 
guilt, but with infatuation.” The 
French minister at the Court of St 
James’s was ordered to leave the 
countiy, and war w'as proclaimed. 
The revolationary committees in Eng- 
land now assum^ increased activity. 
CornmnnicatioDs were estabUshed be- 
tween them ahd the Jacobin govem- 
itfent ; and while France prepared for 
war, Eegliah repnbUcanism prepared 


for revolution. The time of the strug- 
gle was fully come. The English 
minister now buckled on his armour. 
A succession of vigorous measures 
employed the legislatnrc daring the 
Avholc period ; they were fiercely com- 
bated, but tlicy were all ultimately 
caii’icd. Opposition never exhibited 
more brilliant jiarllaincutary powers. 
Fox wtis matchh?.‘«s in declamation, 
alternately solemn and touching ; 
Sheridan, Grey, and a long list of 
practised and indefatigable talent, 
were in ^leriKjtual. debate ; but Pitt, 
“ with huge two-handed sway,” finally 
crushed them all. The elassic illus- 
tration, of lJercule.s destroying the 
Hydra, was frequently used Ut ex- 
ju-ess tlie solilmy prowess of tliis ex- 
traordinary man in resisting the mul- 
tiplied, wily, and envenomed attacks 
of his upponeuts ; and he realized the 
fable to tiiefull — ho not mei'oly crushed 
the heads, but he seared them. IJo 
extinguished that priuelplc of evil 
iuereaso, by nhich all the efforts of 
fim'igii goveiTiiuents had been baffled 
in tiieir contests with J aeobhiisni ; and 
in the midst of an empire at all tithes 
inclined to look A\ilh jealousy oil 
))owt‘i‘, and at that mouiout nervous 
for the suspended privileges of its con- 
stitution, Pitt utterly extinguished 
the 'WTiigs. Fox was defeated so 
iKqKilcssly, that he gave up Parlia- 
ment altogether, and his party fol- 
lowed his examido. Pitt had not 
merely cut down the statelier trunks 
ofOppo.sition,biit ho had sw'cpt tnvay 
th(^ briishw<»od, and smote the gi'ouml 
with sterility, ilis bold enterprise 
had not merely taktm the citadel of fac- 
tion by storm, and driven its descen- 
ders, faiiit-hcai*ted and fugitive, over 
tlic face of the land, but he had sown 
the foundations with salt. The total 
solitude of the Opposition bencheSj^ 
during tlie greater pait of the mini- 
ster’s political lif(^ was the most une- 
quivocal and striking evidence ever 
given to ministerial supremacy. 

The services of the attoniey-genei* 
ral were in another less wide, but not 
less important province. On the Con- 
tinent, the conspirators against the 
state would have been thrown into 
dungeon for life, or shot. In Frwoe, 
tlie idol of the revolutionist of «ll 
countries, they would hare been cm*- 
ried before n mob tiilmnal, their 
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Barnes simply asked, their sentences 
pronounced, and their bodies headless 
within the first half hoar. In Eng- 
land, they had the benefit of the law 
in all its sincerity, the assistance of 
the distinguished counsel, the 
judgment of the most impartial tri- 
bdfial, and the incalculable advantage 
of a trial by men of their own condi- 
tion, feelings, and passions. On the 
28th of October, at the Old Bailey, 
commenced the trial of Hardy, one of 
the secretaries of the chief treasonable 
society. The bill brought in by the 
grand jury had included twelve. The 
charges were those of compassing 
the death of the king, and the subver- 
sion of the government.” Hardy was 
a shoemaker, a man of low attain- 
ments, but active, and strongly repub- 
lican. Ills activity had made him 
secretar)’^ to the London Correspond- 
ing Socie^, and by its direction a 
member of a similar body, named the 
Society for Constitutional Information. 
The direct object of all those societies 
was the same — to summon a national 
convention, which must, of conrso, 
supersede Parliament. As those so- 
cieties grew more mature, instead of 
becoming more rational they exhibited 
more savage ferocity. Placards were 
disti'ibnted in the form of a playbill, 
announcing, “ For the Benefit of John 
Bull, La Guillotine,” or, “ George’s 
Head in a Basket.” The airs of their 
mectHIgs were Ca Ira and the Mai*- 
seillaisc. Attempts were made to 
corritpt the army. It was openly de- 
clared id their harangues, that it was 
“ impossible to do any thing without 
some bloodshed, and that Pitt’s and 
thcKing’s heads would beupouTemide 
Bar.” The sentiment was general, 
but at the conclusion of the especial 
harangne in which this atrocious lan- 
guage was first used, the whole meet- 
ing rose up, and shook hands with the 
madman by whom it was uttered. 

The attorney-general’s speech on 
this occasion was masterly ; English 
jurisinradeiioe had never before wit- 
nessed so striking a combination of 
lotted knowledge with dear arrange- 
ment and unanswerable flacts. It had 
one disadvtetage, it was overwhdm- 
Indy long ; It lasted nine hoofs, a 
period, if not beyond die strength of 
the advocate^ palpably beyond any 
pmer of attention in the jury. But 
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even this disadvantage arose from an 
honourable public feeling. The judges 
who examined the papers declared 
them to be high treason. The war- 
rants of commitment had dedarod 
them to be high treason. Lord Eldon, 
in his ** anecdotes ” of this period, 
says, that, ** after this, he did not 
think himself at liberty to kt doum the 
character of die ofience.” An addi- 
tional and still stronger reason is 
given, that unless the whole evidence 
was laid before the. jury, it would have 
been impossible that the conntiy should 
have ever been made fully acquainted 
with the danger to which it 'was ex- 
posed.^ And it appeared to him more 
essential to the public safety that the 
whole of those transactions should l)e 
published, than that any of these indi- 
viduals should be convicted.'' This was 
a sentiment which does honour to the 
memory of a great man. He had been 
urged by his fellow counsel, and pro- 
bably others, to bring the accused 
to trial only for a misdemeanour, In 
the expectation of thus being sure of 
a verdict. But he determined to bring 
the case before the jury in its true 
shape, be the result what it might. 
It hak been rumoured that this, too, 
was the opinion of Pitt, in contradic- 
tion to that of some of the cabinet. 
With that pre-eminent man the blood 
of these criminals could never have 
been the object. No servant bf the 
British crown was ever less chargeable 
with cruelty. But the true object 
was, "“to expose the treason; to 
prove to the nation the actual ha- 
zards of revolutionary intrigue, and to 
extinguish conspiracy, however the 
conspirators might escape. The con- 
sequence amply justified tins bold and 
candid determination. The conspi- 
racy was cnished ; all conspiracy was 
crushed. Nothing of the smne deg^e 
of guilt, nor even of the shape 
of guilt, ever recurred. The lesson 
was not the less complete, for ita 
sparing the country the sight of the 
abhorred scafibld. Th^^ti^pirators, 
though successively ac^itted,’ were' 
so warned by iJimr pe^ ibat titey 
never sinned again. All,‘if not oofi- 
verted, sunk into total obscurity. 
nation, freed from nightasialii^ 
started up in fiesh vigour^ 
with a unanimity in its heftit, and 
rerisrilfie strength in ks ^ 
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iUnstrioas battle for Europe, which 
fMM^mplished the liberation of man- 
kind. 

The attorney- general had now given 
such undeniable proofs of fitness for the 
highest rank of his profession, that 
office seemed to fall to him by right 
of universal acknowledgment ; and 
on a vacancy in the Common Pleas, he 
was promoted to the chief-justiceship 
in 17P11. and at the some time raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Eldon. It is an instance of the duti- 
ful and affectionate nature, which 
long connexion with the world and 
the pride of success — the two strongest 
temptations to heartlcssncss — could 
not extinguish, that he made a point 
of writing the first letter -which he 
signed w’ith his title to his aged mo- 
ther. In this iiiterestuig document, 
after mentioning his double promotion, 
and attributing it, “ mider flic bless- 
ing of Providence,” to the lessons of 
virtue wliich he had received from his 
parents; ho adds — “I hope God’s 
graee will enable me to do my duty in 
the station to which I am called. I 
write in some agitation of spirits ; but 
I am anxious to express my love and 
duty to my mother, and affectfon to 
my sisters, wdion IJirat subserilMj my- 
seli‘, your loving and affectionate sou, 
Eldon.” 

Lord Kenyon, then cliief-Justice of 
the King’s Bench, pronounced a pane- 
gyric on this promotion, congratulating 
the profession, and especially those 
wlio practised in the Comiflou Pleas, 
on the appointment of one who would 
probably be found “ tbc most con- 
summate judge that ever sat in judg- 
ment.” 

• The step firom the office of attorney- 
general to the presidency of one of 
the courts, has b^n not unusual ; but, 
as modem experience has shown, it is 
by no means a necessaiy procedure. 
In Lord Eldon^s instance, it received 
the universal approval of the bar. 
But he held the chief-jasdeesbip only 
for a year and a half, when he was 
raised to the mdmit of the bar, and 
sat down :^aiiceUor. 

We bast^wer the melancholy de- 
ta^ of the following period. The la- 
boursof the attom^-^neral werellght 
aii4.<^6efM compa^ with the t^ 
anaM^ponsU^Uties of the chancellor; 
tbo disturbed state of the king’s mind; 


the growing difficulties of that mill- 
stone round the neckbf English legis- 
lation, the Popish daims ; the retire- 
ment of Pitt, and the general alarm of 
the nation at its external hazards, 
^formed a trial of unexampled severity 
to all public men. The death of the 
Great Minister in 1806, (2dd of ffa- 
ntiaiy,) at length broke up the Tory 
administration ; the Whigs assumed 
power, and Lord Eldon, of course, re- 
signed the Seals. 

But the mere official routine of a 
chancellor 3 life is tremendous. Lord 
Eldon’s account of one of his days, 
shows at what a price the hononr of 
the Seals must be purchased. In one 
of bis letters he says— “Mine has been 
no easy life. I will tell you what once 
happened to me. I was ill witli the 
gout, it was in my feet, and so 1 wa.s 
carried in to my carnage, and from it waa 
carried into court. There I remained all 
the day, and delivered an arduous judg- 
ment." in the evening, I went straight 
from my court to the House of Lo^s. 
There 1 sat until two in the morning, 
when some of the lords came and 
whispered to me, that I was expected 
to sjieak. I told them that I really 
could not, that 1 was ill, and could not 
stand. It was an important question, 
(the peace of Amiens,) I forgot my 
gout, and sjioke for two hours. Well, 
the Ilouse bi-oke up, I was carried 
home, and at six in the morning I 
prepared to go to bed. My poor left 
leg had just got in ; when I recollected 
that I had importajit papers to exa- 
mine ; so 1 put on uiy dotbes, and 
went to my study. 1 examined the 
papers ; they rela^ to the Kecorders’ 
Beport, which had to be beard that 
day. 1 was again carried into court, 
where I had to deliver another ardu- 
ous judgment. Again went to the 
House of Lords, and it was not till 
the middle of the second night that 1 
got into bed!** Such desperate per- 
formanoes do not occur every day in 
the life even of lord chaacellora ; but 
the judicial labours, combined with 
the i^litical, are too heavy a tad^ 
the bo^ or the mind of any man. 

The Whigs are never destined to a 
long supremacy. They ^ve never 
come bito power bnt In some per- 
verted state of the jmblic fedmgs. 
There ihiist be tome tercor, mr some 
inlEtioidiimi, to tile imbUo nii^ 
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it calls in the quack ; but the moment 
that seCs quiet succe^ to distmrbance, 
and the uation has recovered its com- 
posure, always sees the Whigs driven 
out of office. The death of Fox, in 
1806, unquestionably deprived the 
party of a great popular name, but 
the whole strength of Whiggism sur- 
vived. It was in fiiU possession of 
power, and the late dissolution had 
tilied Parliament with its adherents ; 
still its old fate prevailed. Like ships 
floating over the land only by the 
help of ail inundation, when the waters 
return to their channel tlie ships re- 
main, onlj' to be broken in pieces, 
the Wliig govcniinent was broken 
up never to be n^stored, until a new 
convulsion in France, prmluciiig a 
corresponding convulsion in Kngland, 
brought them into office, after a lapse 
of another quarter of a centuiy. 

In March 1807, a bill having been 
prepared as a preliminary to the 
Popish concession, the kiDg])rouounced 
it contrary to his coronation oath, and 
insisted on its withdrawal ; the Whigs 
consented; but the king further in- 
sisting on a pledge that they w'ould 
attempt no similar measure, they de- 
murred, and his majesty instantly dis- 
missed them, amidst the general re- 
joicing of the empire. The Duke of 
Portland >vas placed at the head of a 
new ministry, and Lord Eldon re- 
ceived the Seals. 

AVo have now seen his lordship 
secure in that station which he was 
to ret.ain until the close of his useful 
and vigorous life ; wc shall, therefore, 
abandon politico, and turn to his more 
numerous recollections of incident and 
character. 

Lord Eldon as a warrior. “ Du- 
ring the war,” says his lordship, I 
became one of the Lincoln's Inn vo- 
lunteers — Lord EUenborough, at the 
same time, being one of the coips. It 
happened, imfortunately for the mili- 
tary character of both of us, that we 
were turned out of the awkward equad 
for awkwardmee I I think EUen- 
boiough wan more awkward than I 
was ; but others thought that it was 
difficult to determine which was the 
worse.” Bis brother William, how- 
ever, was a smart officer, and com- 
manded a co™. ^ ^ ^ 

Of Chief-Justice Eyre, whom he 
simoeeded in the Common Pleas, • he 


told — ** Eyre once demanded of 
Wilkes, why he abased him so un- 
mercifnlly in his speeches to the 
lively while he was Recorder, though 
in private he expressed a regard for 
him?” — “ So I have,” said Wilkes, 

and it is for that reason 1 abuse you 
in public. I wish to have you pro- 
moted to a judgeship.” 

“ When Sir Robert Henley was 
keeper of the Great Seal, and presided 
in the House, he was often indignant 
at seeing his decrees reversed, while, 
not being a peer, he was not entitled 
to support his decisions. In the fa- 
mous case of Dniry and Drury, bis 
decision having been reversed, though 
the bar then and still pronounced it 
valid, the lord keeper was very angiy ; 
and, in di'Ivhig home, his Coachman 
checked the horses. He asked — ‘ Why 
he did not drive on V The man say- 
ing—* My lord, I can’t. If I do, I 
sliall kill an old woman.’ — ‘ Drive on,* 
cried Henley ; * if you do kill her, she 
has nothing to do but to appeal to the 
House of Lords.’ He was afterwards 
made lord chancellor, and this habit 
of reversals came to an end.” 

On his quitting the chancellorship, 
and accepting the inferior office of 
lord president, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury congratulating him on 
his removal from an office of unceas- 
ing fatigue to one of so much quiet, 
the ox -chancellor not being at all 
satisfied with the difference of the 
emoluments, answered very sulkily, 
“ I suppose, now, you would .think I 
was extremely civil and kind if I were 
to congratulate your grace on a tran- 
sition from Canterbury to Llandaff.” 

Taylor, an extravagant personage 
who caUed himself a clievalier, and 
who professed extraordinajy skill iu 
the diseases of the eye, dining one 
day with the bar on the Oxford cir- 
cuit, related many wonders whidi he 
had done. Bearcroft, a little out of hn-^ 
mour at his self-conceit, said — “ Pray, 
Chevalier, as yo^ have told ns a great, 
many things which ypn have done, 
tiy to tell us something which yoti 
cannot do.** ^^RTotbing so easy,** 
said Taylor; ** I cannot pay my share 
of the dinner-bill ; and mat, 
must beg of you to do.” . 

Lord Thiirlow*8 oddiiy tnd abrupt 
ness, both sometimes amoanting tb 
brutality, were the constant soumw 
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■vniemt-iit Jtoaft to JiillVM.'l^ 
snffiems. On a trial '{q 
attorney ga^e evidence re^clii^ tbe 
vfU of a man whose dom wAs in 
question, the attorney, ailcr home 
puzzling, said — “ My Ijirdv hear me, 
the man is dead ; 1 attendod his fnno* 
rid } he was tny cUnU'' “ Why, 
sir,” said Thurlow,* “did you not 
mention that at first? a great deal of 
time and trouble might have l)eca 
saved. That he was f/our client is 
some evidence that ho was dead; 
nothing was so likely to kill him.” 

At Buxton, Thurlow lodged with a 
surgeon, opposite to abuteheWs shop. 
He asked his landlord whether ho or 
his nei^bour killed the most. 

Tburiow, on being asked, how ho got 
through iril liis business as a chaiicel- 
lor, answered — “ Just as a pick|KK!kct 
gets through a horse-]>oiid. lie 
get through.*’ Dunning, w’hen a simi- 
Uar question was put to him, answer- 
ed ill mucli the same spirit, tliough in 
a more proA^ssional stylo. “ 1 divide 
my business into throe parts: one 
part I do; another docs itself; and 
the third 1 leave umlonc.” 

In 1BU7, Till’d Kldon purchased 
the estate of Kncoinbe in ttie Isle of 
Purbeok, for which he paid liotw’ecn 
£62,fK)0 and JE53,(KK), coiiiiirisiiig a 
mansion with 20(X» acres, a fertile 
valley, with a fine sea view. 

In’ 1809, the charges brtmght by 
, Colonel Wardle agam.st the Duke of 
York excited great public interest. 
The very aound of malversation in 
high employments excites all the 
feelings of a nation with whom cha- 
raiCter is the first requisite; and the 
rumour that the Duke had liecu a 
]Mity to the sale of commissions in 
the army by Mrs Clarke, ’with whom 
he had formed an unfortunate con- 
nexion, produced a public uproar. 
After dlamsions and examination of 
witnesses, wMcb lasted six weeks, and 


negatived 

^itliayt ' a. The I^ke of 

York waa^*j|^ydM*ab question, clear 
of tty .kttowmdga/of the practices of 
die Ve|qr i&g 60 imjf^n with whom 
he aiSi6emt6a,'hitkKnWmen have ever 
fkid ,-S0ioto dearly for their offence. 
TlitV storm of piiblic abu e which 
poured oh him for months, iiust have 
been torture ; and his resignation of 
office must have stung evciy' feeling; 
and even his pccimiary sacrifice du- 
ring the three years of- his retirement, 
must havoT)cen severely felt by a 
prince witif a naiTOw income for his 
rank. That loss could not have been 
less than £50,(M)0. In 1811 he re- 
sumed the cominand. We must hasten 
to the conclusion. Lord Eldon, after 
witnessing tiie two great changes of 
the constitution, the Popish hill of 
1829 — which hi* culls the “ fatal bill,” 
and wliicli ho had resisted with all his 
vigour and learning for a long siicces- 
siou of years — and the Heform bill of 
1H32, ut length found that period 
coming to him which comes to all. 
llctiriug fnuii public life, lie devoted 
himself to his study, the society of a 
few old friends, and tliose considera- 
tions of a higher kind which he had 
cuitivnted from early life., and which 
returned to him, aii they reluni to all 
who reverence them, witlh additional 
force w'h«*ii tlicir presence W’as more 
consolatory and essential. But old 
ago naturally strips us of those wlio 
gave an especial value to Kfc; and 
after seeiog his brother liOnl Stowell, 
and Lady I Jdou — Ids £lizal)etb, for 
whom bo seems to have always re- 
tained the tendomosB of their early 
ytmrs — taken from him, be quietly 
sank into the grave, dying in ldS8, 
Januor}' 13th, aged 87. He deserved 
to rf»st in peace— for he had Jived in 
patriotism, integrity, and honour. 

The three volumes exhibit a re- 
search which does much credit to the 


brought, infinite obloquy on the Duke 
and Sis defenders, the Honse of Com- 
mons lescdved, by 978 to 196, that 
the chttM of cormption, or even of 
eonaivf^, afsinst the Duke, was . 
wholly without ibandatlon. Upon 

fe «earanoe of his character, the 
) roifigned the command of the 
; a aabsequent motion for a cen- 


intclligence and industiy of Mr Twisa, 
their anthor. They abound in cimital 
anecdotes, but a few of which we have 
b^ able to give— possess passages of 
very effective writing— and km a 
work which ought to be in the library 
of every lawyer, statosman, and Eng- 
lish gentleman. 
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i(t. Lons Iii.vNC, 11 democratic 
with all, and pcrhiqis more 
than the usual talents of tin* rarisiaii 
Jouriialist — with all, and more than 
the* usual faultsof one— has umlertaken 
to write the history of his country, 
during and since the revolution of 
1830. What can wo expect to be the 
result of such an undertaking? What 
can wc expect from a man who sits 
down to a task of this de»cri]»tioD, 
animated with all the party virulence 
nliicli gives 7.t‘st to a democratic 
newspaper? It is not a history, but a 
scandal, that In* will write. Iil. Louis 
Blanc has distill<*d the bile of juiumal- 
Lsrn ; he has jiaused over the liasty 
saivdsm which political animosity 
deals forth, nor to correct, or mode- 
rate, or abate, but merely to point 
and envenom it. llis nj)preei5itioj[i of 
men, their character, their talents, 
their designs — all bear the hue of the 
atrabilious jonmali.st. There is tliis 
difference only between his liistory 
and the daily portion of envy and 
malignity which a democratic news- 
paper pours forth, that the dye is more 
deeply engrained. In the mind of the 
author, the stain of liis party has be- 
come ineffaceable. Those who are 
])lea8cd— and the number is not few— 
with having high names and esta- 
blished reputations laid at their feet, 
soiled, trod upon, will meet here with 


ample gratification. To be sm*e they 
A^ill be occasionally rcfpiir(*d, in lieu 
<»f such a< flicy have lIiro>ni down, to 
set up the bust of some democratic 
celebrity, who.sc greatness, or whoso 
genius, thevAverc not j)rtiA’ious]yawai‘e 
of. But, not to say that the justice of 
paity re(juircs this substitution, it is 
a pcfijilty which writc'rs of this do- 
.'<cription will invariably impose upon 
them. It is the common trick of the 
('iivions, and the mock magnanimity 
with wliicli they seek to conceal tlicir 
true nature— to exalt the lonly, >vhile 
they debase the exalted. Since some 
idol there must be, let it be one of 
their raising. Even ’while helping to 
raise it, they enjoj’, too, the secret 
consciousnc.ss that it is of brittle 
metal. 

But m the comfm.'^ition of a liistory, 
the spirit of party, however eager it 
may be, cannot alw ays guide the pen. 
The more interest of the iiairative, 
the strangeness and jioculiarity of cir- 
cumstances, will claim their share of 
the author's mind. The politician 
must sometimes be absorbed in the 
chronicler; and so it happens with 
M. Louis Blanc. His nairatiye often 
interests by its details ; and tf it has 
the partiality, it has also the Vivacious 
coloming, of a contemporary. It pos- 
sesses, also, a richness of anecdote — 
the fruit, probably, of his position as 
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a journalist ; add to -which) that M. 
Louis Blanc is not without a species 
of off-hand, dashing eloquence. lie 
can say daring things in a darhig man- 
ner, and give the pungency of epigi-am 
to his political paradoxes. He lias a 
full share of that rhetoric of jounial- 
ism which is so well calculated to 
make an impression on the careless 
reader, but which requires that the 
reader should continue careless, in 
order to retain the impression he has 
received. It results from all this, that 
while we constantly distrust our guidts 
while we jierpetually refuse the ap- 
preciation he offers to us of men and 
events, -we still read on with interest 
a w'ork which is, at least, relieved 
from the charge of insipidity or dul- 
ness ; and indeed, if w'c had not de- 
rived some entertainment from its 
perusal, we should not nave thought 
of bringing it under the notice of our 
readers. To have engaged ourselves 
merely in combating its errors and 
misrepresentations, wonld have been 
a dreary and an endless task. 

To enable the reader at once to 
judge of the tone and temper of M. 
Louis Blanc’s politics, w e present him 
the folloi?ving jiassage. It is the ob- 
ject of the long Introductiou which 
precedes his histoiy, to .show' that 
the events whi<;li have transpired in 
France since 1793, have had, for tiieir 
great result, the cstablisliment of the 
government of the middle classes 
through a Chamber of Deiiuties — a 
view' which we think is iuconte.stably 
right. That France ha.s its House of 
Commons, is the great fruit of all its 
struggles, its calamities, and its vic- 
tories. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this is a result in whicii 
M. Louis Blanc rejoices. Nothing he 
so much detests as this government of 
the middle classes ; nor is there any 
portion of society he vilifies more cor- 
dially than the haurgeouie. Hear 
how he speaks of them. After rela- 
ting the histoiy of the Carbonari, 
who troubled by their plots the 
reign of Louis AVUr., he says:— 
** This Carbonarism never descended 
into the depths of society : it never 
moved the lower strata. IIow, then, 
could it be preserved from the vices 
of the mldme class— egoism, little- 
ness of ideas, extreme love of a mere 
material happiness, gross instincts I” 


— (P. 115.) So that he finds Carbo- 
narism to have lacked in virtue, be- 
cause it had not descended, for its 
disciples, sufficiently low' in the scale 
of society ! — to have grow’ii corrupt, 
by reason of its not having penetrated 
to the “ lower strata I” And yot the 
duties of the Carbonari seem to liave 
been prociscly calculated for these 
lower strata. These were, he had 
already told ns himSelf, to have a 
gun and fifty cartridges, to be ready to 
devote one’s-sclf, and to obey blindly 
tlie orders of imkiiow'u leaders.”— 
(P. 101.) 

When we describe M. Louis Blanc 
as a democrat, it is ratlier for want of 
a better and more ae,cA«l|e title, tliaii 
Iwcause this^^^y de^ibes him. 
A democrat is understood 

to be one who has a large faith iq tJu; 
lowest class of the p4‘0ple, sucu*^^ 
tliey really exist ; our author has a 
faith only in the ftituro of tiiis class. 
He docs not fail to give vent, when 
the occasion prompts him, to his cotii- 
passion or contenq)t for tlu* ignorant 
mass of mankind. The democracy he 
worships is one to be established in 
some distant ago, liy a poojde very 
difierent, and living tinder some modi- 
fication of the law "of property, which 
lie has not thought fit to explain. It 
is a democracy which has npthing 
distinct but its hatreds — a sbadowy 
monster, j>cculiarly disagreeable to 
deal with. Our liistorian writes with 
overflowing gall against kings, against 
ari.stocracies, against the middle class. 
You would say he Is a .standi republi- 
can, and that the people are to be liLs 
depositaries of power. But no ; a 
lamentation, which escapes him from 
time to time— as bitter as any w'hicli 
Tory or Legitimist would utter — over 
the blindncBs of the people, their pas- 
sions and tlicir igiioranct*, contradicts 
this conclusion. Wliere is tlie pow'cr, 
and in whom lodged, that M. Louis 
Blanc would willingly obey, or seo 
obeyed ? It exists nowlicre. Society 
is corrupt, is chaotic ; nor can it, by 
any organ it possesses, exercise a 
sound or rational power, A new era 
must arise — how, wh^co, when, wo 
are not instructed. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of 
French democracy, that there is al- 
ways mixed up with it the principle, 
more or less distinctly avowed, of the 
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commQiiity of goods. Perhaps the 
vagueness wc complain of in M. Louis 
Blanc, is dictated by mere prudence ; 
porliaps there is no vagueness to the 
eye of a propagandist. One senti- 
ment of Frencli democracy Jjc cxt- 
tainly expresses with suflident hardi- 
hood. It is not often we meet w'ith 
tlie ])rinciple of intervention between 
state and state, asserted in these days 
w ith so inueli boldness as in the fol- 
lowing passage : — “ Men have stig- 
niatizt'd the war in Spain, calling the 
Ijrinciple of intervention an o])pressi\e 
principle. Puerile accusation ! AH 
peojdc; are brothi'rs, and all revolu- 
tions coMHopolite. AVhen a govern- 
ment l)elieves that it rcpn'.sents a just 
cause, let it make it triumph wherever 
a triumph is possible, 'i'his is its 
right; it is inore~it is its duty.” — 
(hitroilucthn, ]). liiO.) 

How I'xaclly analogous to this is 
the n’asoning w hich lead^ to persecu- 
tion in ndigion — to the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, and all its i)liilaiithrojiic schemes 
of mtrm nhon ! The conviction in a 
good cause allu>vcd to overrule the 
fundamental principles of justice be- 
tween man and nuin— to overrule 
them, not occasionally and by wav of 
exception, but systcniiitically— -this 
is the very essence of persecution. 
But let no one tliiuk that, by any such 
reijn-sentatioii, he would gain an ad- 
vantdgi' over tlie, reptibliaui jiropa- 
gandist. lie no longer fears religious 
jjersccutiou — it is a thing past : he 
bivMes it. He would adopt his fa- 
vourite. j)iincii)Je, and all its conse- 
quences. He would ])robably admit 
that it was the duty of the prie.st, ac- 
cording to Ids priestly intelligence, 
to ban and pei>ecute. mutual 

toleration, but reciprocal c^ompulsiou, 
would be his i)rinciple. Combat thou 
for thy truth — let mo fight for mine ; 
such would be bis formula. 

In a writer bent upon startling and 
surin ising us, there is often a sort of 
premeditated haste, a voluntaiy for- 
getfulness, which it is curious to re- 
mark. One who W'eighs his matter 
w'ell before he speaks, will often end, 
alas ! in having sometliing veiy tame 
and moderate to propound — sometliing 
which, after all his turmoil and reflec- 
tion, may sound very like a good old 
commonplace. Now this approxi- 
mation to commonplace is tlie groat 


horror of shallow wTiters ; and the way 
to avoid it appears to be this : — Pro- 
claim your thought at once, in all its 
crude candescence, before it has had 
time to cool and shape itself ; then, in 
order to save your ci*edit with the 
more captious and scrutinizing, give, 
at some convenient interval, such an 
cx])lanation or modification as will 
show tliat, after all, you were as wise 
as your reader. State your paradox 
in all the startling force of unmitigated 
diction, and ivfutc it yourself after- 
wards, or say enough to prove that 
you could have done so. This, w^ell 
managed, gives two occasions for bril- 
liant disj)lay ; a sober statement has 
been couverte<l into a couple of bold 
and glancing propositions. Truth, it 
is well provtjd, like the diamond, 
shines the more by being cut into 
surface.*'. 

M. ].fOuis Blanc, for instance, makes 
a startling remark on the incompati- 
bility of royalty and a representative 
cliamlKir. The two powers are re- 
presented to us as flatly irreeoueilablc. 
“ Can society,” he asks, “ have two 
heads V Is the sovereignty divisible ? 
Between the government of a king 
amhtlu* government of an assembly, is 
there not a gulf which every day 
makes wider? And wherever this 
dualism exists, are not the people con- 
demned to fluctuate miserably between 
a lUtli of August and an i8th Bru-. 
niaire?” — (/«C, p. G4.) And alittle fur- 
ther on, speaking of the times of Louis 
XVIll., he WTites — “ Meanwhile 
Kuropo began to be disquieted on the 
State of things in France. Foreign 
.sovereigns had thought to establ^h 
peace in our country, by establishing 
the empire of the diaVter, and the 
political dualism which it consecrates. 
The error was ^eat, and they ended 
by discovering it. M. de Richelieu, 
who had been present at the congress 
at Aix-la-Cha]^ll^, brought back with 
him a vciy lively apprehension of the 
future fate of the monarchy in France. 
A change of the electoral law was 
proposed. Unhappily, it was not in 
the law of the 5th February that lay 
the danger which ocenpied the con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle. To conso- 
lidate the throne, and raise it above 
the storms which threatened it, not 
this or that electoral law, but the 
electoral power its^ should, post 
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siblc, be abolished. For in whatever 
hands this formidable lever was placed, 
it was impossible that royalty could 
, long resist its action. To shift the 
Elective pow'er was only to give the 
=■ • tiionarchy other enemies, not to save 
it, * * * The aim of the new 
ministry was to preserve the elec-^ 
toral law ; which amoiinti'd to this — 

. the liiuiiarchy chose ministers whoso 
programme" was the destruction of 
monarchy.’*" ^ . 

On reading such nassages, wt na- 
turally set about recalling certain old- 
fashionod political bearing on 

' the character ami ’ interest of that 
middle class of society in which the 
electoral power is generally lodged. 
AVe recollect that the middle classes 
.have been held haye an interest iis 
well in preserving, as in checking and 
xjontrolling the monarch^-. Alone, they 
6ouW not govern society; and th^y 
hafe a larger share in tlie govern- 
ment, as partners with the monarchy, 
Ilian if they were absorbed in the gene- 
ral mass of the population. Tliey have 
every thing to lose ])y the abolition of 
♦P'Toyalty which they liavc eefvscd to 
fear, and which tliey ha\ e bound by 
laws. Such a royalty, with it.< sway 
' dver the imagination of the multitude, 
■jvith its strong hand of military power 
-*hand in wliich the .sword is allow'ed 
'always to re.'^t, a.s pomp iu time of 
«peace, a^ w'eapon in time of w'ar — 

’ such a rbyalty they feel to be their 
best protection. Why, then, should 
they, in their electoral capacity, be 
thrust on by a blind rage to destroy 
IVi But all this train of reliection wc 
might liave spared ourselves. M., 
Louis Bluho knows it all, and, if yon 
will wait a rea-sonablc lime, he will' 
show you that ho knows it. lie will 
put it to you very forcibly— in another 
' place. Accordingly, some ninety pages 
off, he tells ns : — “ At '’bottom, the 
. "middle class (la bourgeoisie.) sees in 
the monarel^ a permanent obstacle 
to democratic aspirations: it w^ould 
have subjected royalty, but not.^dc- 
stroyedit.” 

For the enlightcijtaw^ of those who 
may wish to write histsoiy in the most 
captivating manner, and at the least 
%' possible expense tQ themselves, w 
-i^ill reveal another fruitful expedV 
"'nut. There are two ways of writing 
'history. You may either d^uce its 


great events from certain wide and 
steadily-operating causes, as the grow- 
ing w^calth or intelligence of a peo])le, 
or you may raise a vulgar wonder by 
doseiibing them as the result of soJiie 
(plite trivial incident. In the one 
case, you appeal to a philosopliic 
taste ; in tlu* other, to a p(»pular love 
of the inarvellufis. A revolution may 
be represi‘nted as the inevitable out- 
break of the discontent and misery of 
tlie peo]>le ; or it may Ik: traced, w iilt 
all it> disasters, to the eaprice of a 
courtier, or jKTliaps the accidental dc- 
hiy of a mes.scnger. For want of a 
nail, the shoo was lost ; for want of a 
shoe, the horse was lost ; for want of a 
horse, the man — and so all w as owing 
to lhi‘ want of a nail ! 

Thf two maimers seem ineompati- 
ble. Never mind. Use them IkUIi — 
both freely, independently — ^^jiist as 
occasion protnpts, and the etleet w- 
quii'cs. Flatter iht- iihilosophic 
that delights in generalities, and pleaso 
the childish w'ondt‘r winch loves to 
fumy lliat the whole oak— trunk, 
branches, leaves— lay in the a('orij. 
M. Louis Blanc has ci:rtainly no idt^a 
of forfeiting either of the.se attractions 
by laying claim to Uie other. Ob- 
.serve the base and boldue-is with 
which he embraces them in hi.*' narra- 
tive of the fall of Napok*on, aiid the 
restoration of the BoUrbous, Tie 
coniiiieiices in the generalizing mood. 

“The fall of Napoleon lay in the 
law s of the development of the mid- 
dle classes, t)an a nation Ih> at the 
same time essentially commercial and 
essentially warlike? Napoleim must 
Imve, roiiouiiced his great part of mili- 
tary ehieftain, or he mu.st liave broken 
witli the .s]»irit of citizenship and eom- 
morce. It was madness to think of 
nugning by the sword, and continuing 
the Con.stituent Assembly. France 
could not have, at llie .same time, the 
destinies of Home and Carthage, Na- 
poleon .snexiumbed, and must have 
snexjumbed, to4jic Carthaginian party 
of the peopfe, of France. But if the 
necessary devoloinnonf of the middle 
classes callcjl Ibr the overthrow of the 
empire, it demanded also the retuni 
of the Bourbons. %o prove this, we 
have only to present, in its instructive 
simplicity of detail, that narrative of 
the restoration wliich so many histo- 
rlfins have distorted." — (/»/., p. l8.) 
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Well, he proceeds with this simple 
and instructive detail ; and his fii'st 
object is evidently to d(*i)rivc Talley- 
raiid, to whom on all ocoa^iions he 
iminife.sts a singular bitterness, of, 
the credit generally given him of hav- . 
iug aidi'd materially in tlui recall of 
the Bourbons in 1814. But does he , 
etl'eet thi.s by showing, as from this 
exordium wc might ex]K‘ct, that Ida . 
cemntrymen of the- middle class, w'ea- i 
ried of the costly triumphs and dis- 
a>ters of the enij»ire, had begun to ^ 
sigh for jieaee and tlieir old Kings? ^ 
Not at all. lie transfers the iiersonal 
share in the drama from rrinee Tal- 
hwvand to Baron de Vitrolles. The 
l>uke fl'Albrig had introdmrd tjie 
banm to Talleyrand, whos** intention 
was to emjiloy him merely to sound 
l!u‘ view'^ of the Allies. Talleyrand 
Avas to liave- .iccn*ditr<l him by muhc 
liiu's of Ills own w riling, but ultimate- 
ly refused to commit himself. Ilow 
Baron de Vitrolles, who by no 
means Umitiai hiin'‘elf tf» the subor- 
♦Ilnate ]iart designed t»>r him, and on 
whom it will be mm'ii ma much really 
depemh'd, to g<’t aceredited to the 
Allie>? 

'I'lie Duke d’Alberg Avas intiinat(‘ly 
ac'fiuainted with ihe Count de Sta- 
dual, rej»resentati\e of Austria at 
the oemgress. Now tlu*so Iaao friends 
li.id formerly, at ^luiiieh, had a C4*r- 
taiii temli‘r intimacy with tAvo young 
girls, AA hose names the Duke d'Alborg 
jememberod ; lio Avrote them on the 
leaf of a pocket-book, and they sen e-d 
a^ a letter (tf crfdeuc.e to the adAen- 
tiirous iimbassiidor. “Such,’’ exclaims 
our lately generalizing historian — 

“ such is the maimer in Avhieh (rod 
disposes of the fate of nations ! — TW- 
fl( ik (jurVe m'te U plait a Dim dfi 
disposer dtt sort des peuples ! { 

The Baron de Vitrolles, wc nr^ 
told, foniid tho Kmperor AIc.xandeT ‘ 
posifcssed AA’itli a strong rcpugnanco 
against the Bonrhoiis. It cost hitu 
three hours' conversation tt) gain hinl 
over. But he succeeded. It Avas h^., 
Avho did gain him oatf. On tho 81st 
of March, w hen the Emperor of Jlu^ 
sia entered Paris, Talleyrand stepped 
forw'anl to recoi\’’e him. 

“ Well,” said Alexander, “it seeioi 
that France recalls the Bourbons.” 

Tlicsc words occasioned M. Tall^ 
rand a profound surprise, which, how- 


ever, he was too skilful a diplomatist 
to l^tray. From that moment, he 
was a convert to w^hat he considered 
the successful cause. “ Thus,” con- • 
timics our historian, “this restora^' 
tion took jilace Contrary to the will 
of the people, to whom the Bourbons 
in 1814 Avere unkhoAvn ; contrary to 
the s>mipathicrf of Alexander, who 
feared the dangers of a reaction ; 
contrary, in fine, to tho opinion of 
M. Talleyrand, Avho had never thought 
tt possible, and had desired only the 
^fegeney of d/n/’/Vi /” 

^ What ])article of truth there may 
Jic in this narrative, w'c do not stop 
to enquire ; avc refer to it only as an 
examjde of the bold imimi of tluj two . 
historic maniKU's. The rtisturation of 
fhe Bourlums Avas “in the Iuavs of 
‘ thedcA clopment of tho middlcdasscs!” 
’It AA*a« ail oAAiug to the Baron de Vit- 
Tolles, and that lucky little intrigue at 
Munich! 

It is one (»f the hcwists and pj’iAi- 
lcgA*s of history to roA'erse the judg- 
lueiit tiuil contemporaries haA'C form- 
ed of tlu‘ character of tjie actors in it. 
This privilege M. l-*ouis Blanc, since 
he Avrites lii.-toiy, is determined at all. 
events to seize U|)oii ; and he can 
boa<l, perhaps, of having reversed 
lucre Judgments of tills kind than any 
other historian, hoAveA*er volumiBous.^ 
M. Talhyraud has obtained his re- 
piuat!(»u for ability — his moral repu- 
tation it Avould be too commonplace 
a mattbr to* attack — by “speaking in. 
moiiosyllables one half his life, and 
saying nothing the other half.” M. 
<iuizot is a man “ whose talent edh- 
sists in concealing, under the solemni- 
ty of expression and the pomp of for^ 
'multjp^ an extreme poverty of views, 
-and sentiments without grandeur.” 
M. Dupin, the elder, is “ skilful 
concealing, under an afiectation, of' 
radcne.ss, the pusillauiniiry of hl$ 
heart.” CJiivier, whose scioDtifie re- 
putation is liutouchcd, probably be-’ 
cause no motive led him to assail .{t, * 
is “ homme jjbts grand VtnUe^ence 

que par le cojur.” Of Metternicb he 
writes — “ A tover o| repose from 
fishness, ho aongbtit jaUo> feom inoar^ ^ 
pacity. lie Avished. to ewy a repn*; 
ta^ion easily psoipcd, th& la^ehood 
which the least complication of events • 
would have exposed.” And the piS- ' 
ture he gives throughopt ^ Casitnk . 
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Perler is that of an “ illustrious char-, 
latan/* in whom nothinjr was genuine 
but his pride, liijrhatc, and his physi- 
cal intirinities/' 

The ministers of Charles X. meet 
with a much fairer appreciation than 
those of Loins rhilippe. Towards 
them, one might even say that he is 
indulgent. Tiiis is easily accouuti^di 
for : in tlie war of party, those wiA* 
w’hom we come into the closest and*- 
most frequent collision, must, of ] 
course, cxciti* the largest share of our ' 
animosity. ]\f. de Tolignac seems to 
hjive been aw ai’C that he had little to ’ 
fear from the fierce democrat : he has 
not disdained a sort of literary parti- 
cipation ill the work, having' contri- 
buted some manuscript note.s of iiis 
own, explauntorj' of his share in the 
transactions of 1830. Altogether, wo 
may presume that the history, so fiir 
as it relates to tlic ministers of Charles 
X., is not until irly w ritten. Lt*t ns 
approach the narrative hy this qiinrter. 

It is a singular picture that ^I. do 
Polipmac presents to ihc imagination^! 
with his unniftled serenity, Ids extreme ’ 
audacity, his \i‘>leut ineasiiros, his neg- 
ligent preparation, his strong will,, 
his weak intelligence. The minister 
is always smiling, and, in the midst 
of disaster and niiii, is still beaming 
with self-confidence : he seems to 
have thouglit that sclf-contidence 
wrought like magic, or like faith, and- 
could of itself remove moimtains. If ^ 
difficulties occurred, his resource was* 
to be still more seli-confident. He 
was well aware of the hostility his 
ordonnanccs would create; he was 
well aware that the army must be 
their veritable support: yet observe 
with what a fiidilinie air of noncha- 
lance he prepares himself for the sub- 
jection of a jK^ople. “How many 
men,” asked M. dTlansscz, as the 
ministers sat round the council-table, < 
“ can you reckon on at Paris ? — hate 
you twenty-eight or thirty thousand? ” 
“More,” said the premier; “Thate 
forty-tw'o thousand ; ” and, rolling u]^ 
a p^or which he held in his bands, 
he wew it across the teble to D'Haus- ' 
Hcz. “But,” said the latter, as he 
looked over the statement that bad 
been given to him, “ I see here only 
thirteen thousand. Thirteen thousand 
men on paper — ^that amounts to about 
seven or eight thousand actoidly ready 


to fight your battles. And the other 
twenty-nine thousand to complete 
your number, whore arc they?” M. 
dc Polignac as.sured him that they 
were spread about the noighbourhood 
of Paris, and in ten hours, if it w ore 
necesBRTy, could be as.scmbled in tho 
capital. The miiiistors felt, adds our 
historian, that they wore entering intf» 
a dreadful game blindfold. 

M. de I’olignac appears to have 
relied upon tho anny, much in the 
SJiiiio way that a speculative wTitcr, 
theorizing upon government, rests 
upon his great abstraction, the mili- 
tary power. He treated it as if it wein a 
principle, an idea, that developed it- 
self w ithout his aid, and not a paljuible 
fact of there being a certain 
of armed men, then and there, to fight 
for his ordoiiiiiinees. 

There is no virtue so much applaud- 
ed in the present day as resolution — 
/n7/; and tliere inv who regard a 
strong will as the e'^seiice of ail virtue. 
But the hifitoiT of M. de Polignac 
proves, (if this needed pr(»()f,) that 
the w eak e^u hmewill enough. Your 
strong will may be purcliaM*d at the 
sole expense of reason. Let there be 
one idea in a brain that ciinnot lirfid 
two, and yon liave a strong will. M. 
de Polignac never wa\ ereil once ; ho 
was alw ays seen wjtli a smiling coun- 
tenance, calm, radiant with hope and 
.self-approval. When others around 
him began t4> despond, w hen the Duke 
of Kagusa, commander of tho forces, 
writing to the king, said that it W'os 
not a riot, but a revolution, and ad- 
vised him to retreat while he could 
still retreat with honour, the minister 
had, for all answ^er, but one word — 
“Fire!” It was .still, Fire! But 
wdiat if tlie troops, it wus asked, de- 
sert to the people? “Then fire on 
the troops ! ” 

On the publication of the ordoii- 
nanc-es, the members of the Chamber 
who were in I*aris met at each others* 
houses to discuss measures of resist- 
ance. But it was not from the mem- 
bers of the Chamber that the move- 
ment w^as to emanate. Those w*ho 
bad any position to compromise look- 
ed on, for the most ])art, with anxiety 
and astonishment, waiting to see what 
enrrent the disturbed waters would 
finaUy take. “ On the evening of the 
27th, a man, name unknown, appear- 
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ed on the Quai d'Ecolc, and paraded part. At a time when, in certain 

quarters of Paris, each house was con- 


the banks of the river with the tri- 
cx>loured flag, which had been folded 
lip and hidden away for fifteen years.’* 
The symbol waa adopted by the 
people. The revolution had com* 
menced. 

Then followed all those strange 
scenes of levity and blood, buftbouery 
and heroism, which the history of 
I’arisian revolutions ha.s familiarized 
to the imagination, but w hich, never- 
theless, have an inexhaustible interest. 
7'lie peojilc arm themselves whereso- 
ever and howsoever they can. One 
brings into the Plac/C de la Poiirsc two 
large hampers, full of muskets and 
a<*ci»ntreim*nts. They come from the 
‘rin’*atre dii Vaudeville, wlicn^ a piece 
bad been played, a few' days before, 
which retpiircd that a number of ac- 
tors should be armed. To command 
men thus eipiipped there w'cre extem- 
jiorary generals, w•ll0^e epaulets were 
obtained from the wardrobe of the 
i )pera Comiijuc. The students of the 
Polytechnic were, as usual, on the 
alert to practise whatever tlu'y had 
learned of military science; thoyounger 
sort entering into the war with the 
same spirit that other schoolboys 
partake of auy minor iniscbiof that 
is going forw ard. A student of the 
Polytechnic is standing on the left 
bank of the river; he has a musket, 
but no siminimition. A lellow-stiuient, 
a lad of fifteen, has a packet of cart- 
ridges, but no musket: ‘‘You shall 
share tlicra,” said he, showing hU 
treasure, “ if yon w ill lend me the 
gun to shoot my half.” A party of 
the royal guard were coming over 
the bridge. He started with the gun 
to have his shots. He was swept off 
with others by the tiro of the mili- 
tary. 

On one side comes a party led by 
a violin, women applauding. But the 
women do more than applaud. They 
carry great paving-stones to the top 
of the house, to be thence precipitated 
on the heads of the soldiers ; they 
tend the w'onnded, they brniso char- 
coal for gunpowder. 

There was, no doubt, some severe 
fighting during the Three Days ; but, 
generally spewing, the military seem 
to have entered into the contest with 
reluctance. Some instanoos are here 
given of singular forbearance on their 


verted into a sort of fortress wdicnce 
the military was assailed, three men 
had placed themselves beliiud a stack 
of chimneys, and had, from this shel- 
ter, directed a destructive fire on the 
troops. They were at lengtli dis- 
covered, and a cannon was levelled 
against the chimney. But, before 
firing, the gunner made sign^ to the 
men to escape, contenting himself 
with demolishing their breastwork. 
As another company of soldiers, led 
by its officer, w as marching through 
the streets, one of the mob rushed 
forward, and, with a mad audacity, 
struck the officer on tlie head with a 
bar of iron. He staggered, and his 
face overflowed with blood; but he 
still had strengtii enough to raise his 
sw'ord to put aside the muskets of his 
men, who were in the act of firing on 
the assailant. 

W e have here a vivid description of 
the taking of the Tuilerie.s by the po- 
pulace. Some amused themselves by 
mutilating the statues of kings, or by 
firing at the portraits of such of the 
marshals as they considered to have 
b(w»n guilty of treason to Napoleon. 
A number of artisans iu.stallcd them- 
selves in the chamber of the throne ; 
they sat, each in his turn, upon the 
royal scat, afterwards they placed a 
co^s© in it. Some of them drew, over 
shirts Stained with blood, the court- 
dresses which had circled the w aist of 
royal princesses, and strutted about 
in this masquermle. Riot and destruc- 
tion as much as you please, but no 
tlieft — snch w^as the order of the day. 
A 5 'onug man w’as bearing off a hat, 
decorated w'ith plumes of a costly de- 
scription. “ ■\^'Ile^o arc you going,” 
cried his companions, “with that 
hat?” “ It is only a souvenir,” said 
he of the hat. “ Ha ! good ; but in 
tliat case the value is nothing.** So 
saying, they took the bat and tram- 
pled it under their feet, and then re- 
turned it to him — doubly valuable as 
a souvenir. Many striking traits of 
honesty were exhibited. One man 
brought a vase of silver to the prefect 
of imlice, and did not even leave his 
name. Another found a bag of three 
thousand fi^ancs in the Lonvre, and 
hastened with the mtmey to the Com- 
mune. The next day he was proba* 
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bly junoiigst the number who were 
w^derlng about Paris without bread 
and without work, driven out of em- 
idoynieiit by tlio connuercial panic, of 
their own gloriou.-? ivvoliitit)ii. 

A scene (d‘ a like grotesepu* descrip- 
tion took place, at a later ixu-iod, on 
the return of the in»»hfroinlliiinbouil- 
let, Mhere tlu\\ had gout* in soareh of 
the unhappy Charles X. I'lie king 
had left IbinilHUiillet before the mob 
re'ichc'tl it, so that they had nothing 
to do blit to reiiini, unless any \v<»rk 
of demolition should incite them to 
stay. I^I. l)egousM'*e. at that inometit 
the mail in authority, in order to save 
the royal caniagos from di-stnietion, 
bethought him of the expedient of 
ottering a ride home in them to the 
most \ioleut and redoiibtalde of the 
mob. In a moment tlie^'C gilded 
vchiele<, blazomd uitli the royal 
ann.s. were filled uitli the louest of 
the rabble. mJio i»ntjec(<’d their pi] a-s 
and their bayonet*! fiom the, ^\in- 
'J'he'ie .viate carriages, drawn 
by eight liorsi's, and drixeii by .Miken 
po..tiliohs. were lie.iiioci up. inside and 
out. with this radons crew, who en- 
tered Pari> in triumph, amidst the re- 
spmi<i\ f' jest.*> and >houts of the ]>oj»u- 
lace. I>riv<*n U}) to the ihdai^ Jbiyal, 
they th: re deseonded from their spieii- 
did vcliieles, ami delivered them over 
to thenr new owner. •• 7V«rr — voil'a 
VOS voituresr they shouted, as they 
alighted under the wilulow•^ of the 
Duke of Orleans. 

It i*! eurious to remark the contrast 
betw een the thoughtless, reckless bra- 
vely of the combatants of duly, and 
the watcliful timidity of the ])oliticians 
W'ho w ere ultimately to profit by their 
courago and infatuation. 'J lii; soldiers 
had, at many points, fraternized witli 
the iieotdc — all was success for the 
popular party — and the drawing-room 
of M. Lafittc w as full of distinguished 
men of that party. 

“ The court of the hotel,*' continues 
M. Plane, w as now' full of soldiers. 
Five of tJie royal officers entered 
the saloon. M. Lafitte, w Iio had been 
wounded in the leg, received them 
sitting in an arm-chair. He received 
them with great blanduessaiid dignity. 

* Gentleracu,’ said he, ‘keep your arms, 
but swear never to turn them against 
tlie people.’ The officers extended 
their haudS) as if to ta^c an oath. 


* No oatli, gentlemen,* said M. l^a- 
fitte wdth much emotion; “ kings have 
dishonoured oatlis. Tlic word of the 
brave is sufficient.* This was receiv- 
ed witli universal a])plause, and (‘very 
one present resigned liimsolf to the 
excitement of the hour ; wdien suddenly 
a discharg(‘, of musketiy^ w'as heard. 
How' describe the tniuult that in a 
moment tilled the ajiartmont ! The 
royal guard was certainly victorious 
— the enemy would be down on them 
— every one fled. They ru-'^hed into 
the hall, tliey pushed, they struggled 
for egress. Some jumped through the 
windows of the gi»uiid-floor into the 
garthm. U’vvo deputies were found 
hiding in the stnbh's. Jn an instant, 
M. Lalitte was abandoned by all those 
wiio had bos(‘iged his arm-chair. His 
ne))hew was the rndy person w ho re- 
umiueil with him. And what had 
hajipcucd? The soldiers of the tith 
had follow'»‘d the (‘\am]d(* of their 
comrades ot the both, and, gained o\ er 
to the c.iii^e of tin* ]>oo])Ic, they had 
tired their muskets in the air !” ’ 

Already, at the first outbreak of 
the reiolutioii, some one had remark- 
ed — hiTc were a good game for tln^ 
Duke of Orleans, if lie has the courage 
to ]ila} it." Coitragt* he hail, hut equal 
caution it seems, equal jirudeiKT. A 
deputation had ])roeecd<*d from the 
house of Lafitte to Neuilly, the resi- 
dence of the Duke, to unite him to 
the throne ; but it was the Duchess 
who rccei\ ed them. The Duke himself 
had taken refuge at Uaincy. ToPaincy 
messengers were sent. Tlie Duke of 
O.'ieans ortltTcd his carriage. Those 
who w ere waiting his arrival at Neii- 
il*y heard the wheels approach — heard 
them suddenly recede. The carriage 
had turned, arid wtis regaining Paincy 
with all the .‘«peed po.ssiblc. The re- 
solution w as not (piite taken, or the 
pear was not quite rijw;. 

His entry into Tails, according to 
M. Plane, was made on foot in the 
evening, and he clambercid like a com- 
mon citizen over the barricadt^s. Ar- 
rived at the Palais Uoyal, he, sent to 
notify his presence to Iwafitte and La- 
fayette — n‘pre.sentativeH, the one of 
the Chamber, and the other of the 
Hotel de Ville — and also to the Duke 
dc Mortemart, minister of Chai-Jcs X. 
The interview with this lost took place 
the same evening, and had for its ap- 
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parent object to proclaim, in. »the pre- 
Hcncc of the. niiuister, liis atiftcliniciit 
and unalterable fidelity to the. elder 
branch of the Bonrbon.<;. When De 
Morteinart arrived, he wa.s ushered 
into a little cabinet on the ri;,dit, which 
looks nj)()u the court, not ordinarily 
used as an apartnnuit of the family. 

“ Tlie ] )ukc of ( Irleaiis was stretch- 
ed upon the 1hK»r, lyin'; on aniattrass, 
in his shirt, llis fondiead nas bathed 
in sweat;* the f;lare of his e 3 TS, and 
every thiii'r about him, hetrayed a 
"n'ri! ftwijrne, and a singular state of 
e\citl3piit. On seeinjr the Duke de 
Morlc'inart enter, he be;;an to sjK*uk 
\\ith "real rapidity, lie expressed 
hiniM'lf wirli iniuh v(»lnbilit.v ami ar- 
dour. pi’t^elaiinin;; hi^ attachment to 
the elder braueii, and protesting that 
he came to IhirL-^ only to save the 
town from .anarchy. At tiiis mo- 
ment a jrreat noise wa^ heard in the 
ccurt, and the cry nas rai.sed of 
I nv /c Ihtv (fihh tins! Von hear 
that erv/' «iiid the minister ; “it is 
Mni the pe«>ple i .all lor.” “ No, no!" 
linsnered tlie Duke nilh increasing 
enerfTN. “ 'I'liey ^hall kill me hefon* 

[ ac( ejit the crown.” 

The next mornini; the deputaticni 
from the ( hamber lu’e-'^ented it^elt at 
the Valais lb»yal : and <0 far nans re- 
soled, that the Duke ol Orhaan.s nas 
]»rochdmed lieuteiiaiit-fjeiieral of the 
kii);;dom. 

.M. Loui.s lihuic oive.s several anec- 
dotes iv'-peetin;; ^the Kill" of the 
Krmieh, and his sbeces.sive ministers, 
A\ hit’ll ne should be dis])osed to ex- 
» tract, l»m that his political antipa- 
iliic^ l}in" exactly in this (juarter, 
^\e liau- not hit sullicicnt contideiicc 
in their antJiority. l*\>r this reason 
we will pass on abrnpllv' to a portion 
of llio nork where the political bias of 
the writer is Iiarinles.s, or nlioix" it 
may have induced him to infoi-m him- 
se.lf more accurately on his subject 
than the generality of persons. 

This hist is evidently the ca.se in 
his account of the d<>ctriucs and prac- 
tices of the St Simoiiiaus. One wdio 
felt no .sympathy n itli any luntion of 
their creed, would not have taken the 
trouble to obtain accurate infonuation, 


or an intimate knowledge on this sub- 
ject. Not tliat M. Blanc is a St 
Simonian ; to do him justice, he has 
argued with ability and clcames.9 
against tlulr leading tenets or max- 
ims ; but being a man devoted to a 
ifetv order of things of some kind or 
other, he has given naturally a more 
than usual attention to this sect, and 
we. think our rcfuler.s will hold lliein- 
selvcs oldiged to ns, if ne abridge 
some portion of his account of St 
Simon and his di.«ciples. 

“ "I'lie. foimder of the St Simonian 
school had been deceased five years 
when the. revolution of Julj' broke 
(»nt. lie ]u‘longcd to one of the 
noble.st lionse-i of France, hearing the 
name and mans of that famous Duke 
de St Simon, the histijrian of the reign 
of Doiiis XI Y., and the, last fd‘ our 
veritable f/rnnffs seif/ncurs. Yet it 
was the privilege of birth that he 
attacked, and the impiety of n ar that 
he. ])roc!aiined. He was a man of 
.singular inde]>endcnce of mind, and 
of»*xtrcine moral courage. Convin- 
ced tliat, before dictating a code tor 
the regulation of human life., it w'as 
iieee'‘!'Ury to have attentively ana- 
h.Nod that life as it notiially exists, he 
spent till* iirst half of hks daj'.s in 
studying .soci(‘ty under all its a.<pcct.s ; 
recoiling from no experience ; jirac- 
tising, in the charactiT of an observer, 
even vice as avell as virtue ; drawing a 
lc.''>on from hi.s own Irailties, mid 
making a study of his own follies. 
He di.s^sipated his fortune, in pre- 
meditated prodigalit}', and terminated 
a studious u)>iilence in excessive po- 
verty ; living on the mi.serable salary of 
a cojiyist, when in idea he was go- 
verning the world. In the estimation 
of sr»ue, a sage — of otlicrs, a madman ; 
at one time sanguine to enthnsja.sm, 
at another di.scouraged to the ]>oiut 
of attempting suicide ; reduced at last 
to thc^conditioii of a mendicant, after 
having so often united round his table, 
in order to observe and judge them, 
the most celebrated men in art and 
litertfturc. SSich was St Simon in life 
and charae.ter: it remains to see 
what were the intellectual results he 
arrived at.'’ — (V ol. 111. p. 90.) 


* As well it might, if ho had been clambering over harrieados in those hot days 
of J uly ; for the throe glorious da^s were remarkable for their heat. 
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Hi3 first project of a code for liumun 
life was sufiicieiitly ridiculous. In a 
work entitled letters from an Inhabi- 
tant of Geneva to his Contemporaries, 
he addressed himself to tlic learned 
portion of the world, iuvitinfj them to 
undertake the government of the 
human race. The programme was as 
follows. A subscription was to bo 
opened before the tomb of Newton. 
Everyone was called uj>on to sub* 
scribe aceoniiiig to his means,, rich 
and poor, iii.'in and w'omau; and each 
subscriber to have a voice in fho 
S(‘lection of — thn'c inathcmaticians, 
three natural philosophers, throe 
chemists, three physiologists, three 
men of l^'tters, three painters,- and 
three musicians. These .several threes, 
amounting to twenty-one, besi(le.s 
having the produce of the subsi-rip- 
tion, were to form a council, called 
the Council of yncton, and undertake 
the spiritual government of the wmdd, 
directing the etri)i*ts of the several 
nations of the globe towards one com- 
mon end. 

' The learned portion of the worlt 
made no rcspon>c to this invitation ; 
he therefore next addres.S(*d himself 
to the. operatives, declaring that the 
time was come to tear the crown from 
the brou of idlouc'^s, and establish the 
reign of labour. The king was now 
to be the chief of artlNaiis, his mi- 
nisters enlightcne<l workmen ; and the 
elec I oral right was to be .so placed as 
to transfer all power from the }»ro- 
prietor of the soil to the cultivator, 
from the capitalist tothe jounicyman. 
One would say that, jmiuexl wfth the 
indifference of the most literate jK>r- 
tion of mankind, he was determined 
to offer the go\ cnimcnt of tlic world 
to the most il literate. Since t he lloy- 
al Society would not accept the ball 
and sceptic which he Jiad placed at 
its di.sposa], he gave them over to the 
Trades’ Union. 

But neither w'Oiild this satisfy him. 
He who appeals to the lowo>st order 
of minds must confine himself to what 
is intelligible to, and iufiuentjal on 
the lowest; and this would hardly ac- 
cord with one who, at all events, had 
led an intellectual life, of however wild 
an order. He again reverted to the 
thinking classes, and to some lOQdifi- 
cation of his first idea ; and hia*'iVe«n 
LhTutimiity — ^his last and most com- 


plete effort — has for its object to erect 
an intellectual and spiritual govern- 
ment of the world. Taking his ana- 
logy from the spiritual dominion of 
the church of Rome, but finding that 
that power was too restricted in its 
exercise, iiiusmucli as the material 
iutcrcsts and scientific labours of man- 
kind were not enibniced by it, he 
called for the foundation of “ a religi- 
ous power, which. embraoinglmmaiiity 
iu all its interests, .should conduct it 
toward.s a Christian purpose — the 
amelioration of the lot of the great 
multitude of mankind ; by their sen- 
timents employing artists, by their 
reason om[>loyiug the learned, and by 
their employing the operative.''' 

Whatever may be the inijiortance 
of this cJhiception, it ansnen'd one 
purpose, — it satisfied the builder’.^ 
mind. St Simon died full of faith 
.and hope. When he bade his etemul 
aclieus to the few disciples wlio sur- 
rounded his dying bed, he regarded 
his work as com]deteil. hi^ mission as 
fulfilled. ‘‘ The fruit is ripe,'* said he ; 
“you \\ill ptlier if.” 

The disciples of St Simon .-till fur- 
ther elaborated and disseminated his 
doctrines ; and a seho(d wa.- formed 
which recogui.sed MM. Kiifanlin and 
Bnzard for its chicts. It need hardly 
be said, that the new order of society 
was t(» Ikj founded on universal belief 
voleuci* — IK) war, and no rivalry — 
and the industry of mankind organ- 
ized in such sort, that to each man 
icrndd be assitjned ajccordimj to his ca- 
parity, and to eaeh capacity according 
tv its worhs. 

We <piote with pleasure tluj re- 
marks (tinctured though they arc by 
his own ]>ccu]iar opinions) wdiich M. 
Blanc makes on this famous for- 
mula : — “ In preaching a universal 
association of men, founded on bene- 
volence— in demanding that industry 
hhonld be regularly organized, and 
that she should establish her empire 
on the ruins of a system of violence 
and war, the St Simonians showed a 
thorough intelligence of the laws 
which will one day govern humanity. 
But they overthrow with one hand 
the edifice they erect with the other, 
when they announce this famous for- 
mula — To each according to his capa- 
city ; to each capacity according to its 
works— ^ formula wise and equitable 
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in appearance, but in reality subver- 
fiive and unjust. 

“If wo say that a man, in virtue of 
his iiitelleotual superiority, is to ad- 
jiidfro to himself a larj;er share tluiii 
Others of the goods of tliis world, 
what right have w'e to censure the 
sturdy barbarian, who, in virtue of his 
physical superiority, "w as wont to take 
the lion’s share to liiinsclf? We 
have changed the basis on which the 
tyranny rested — tlie tyranny remains. 
Tile St Siimmians, it is true, justify 
their f<n*mula on the grounds of pub- 
lic utility; it is ueil, say they, to 
stimulate talent by recompense. Ibit 
is it necessary tliat the, recompense of 
talent be tif liiis gro.^s and iiiatcrial 
kind? that it be counted down in so 
iniu-h "wealtb V Tliank llojnen ! man 
lijis other and more energetic motives. 
With a piece of riband to be attached 
!o the buttonhole, Napoleon could 
make an army of a million of men 
rudi forw.ard ii]iOii danger and 
death. 'I’lie word (jUnity widl or ill 
understood, lias always decided (he 
deslinies of tlie world. ' What is amply 
sntli<‘ieiit when the >vork of destriic- 
tion is in hand, by wdiat disastroiLS 
fatality does it become inconiiieteut 
u hen the task is to produce and to 
createV Is it not true that great men 
liave always sought and found their 
Ijrineiiml recoiniK‘nr»e in the very cxer- 
ciM* of 1 heir high facilities? It society 
had wished to reeoini»ensc Newton, it 
would have been utterly powerless to 
do so; there was for Newton, in all 
the world, no other tir sufficicTii recom- 
pense, but the joy he must have felt 
when his genius discovered the laws 
which govern the planets. * * * The 
greater the intelligence, the greater 
the sphere of action ; but not neces- 
sarily the greater the material i*e- 
coiiipense. 'J’lie inequality of capa- 
cities can legitimately conduct to the 
inequality only of duties.” 

TJie rtTolution of ISoOgavo a won- 
derful stimulant to the little society of 
St Simon. It extended rapidly, and 
adjourned its sittings from a private 
house to an ample theatre, iHiere 
three tiers of boxes held the admiring 
or ironical auditory. Fetes, and the 
presence of charming women, in- 
creased the number of proselytes; 
artists, physicians, adv-ocates, poets, 
^ked to share in the generous hopes 


of the new era. The capital and the 
provinces were portioned out into 
new departments, to accord with the 
new administration of affairs, and St 
Simoiiism bad also its map of France. 
The two chiefe, or fathei-s, took upon 
themselves the ambitious title of 
popes. They ali*eady cast their eyes 
ii])ou the Tuilcries. Loiiis-Fhilippe 
w as summoned by letter to yield Ids 
phwe to MM. Eiifaiitin and lluzard. 
St Simouism was already a govern- 
ment destined to replace the authority 
of t 111 * ( ) a tholic ch urch . 

But I here w ere scliisms in this new 
church — Pope Enfantin thinking one 
thing and l*ope Buzard another ; and 
that, too, on the important topic of 
matrimony. The priiici[»al adepts of 
the sect met together, and held 
strange fanatical discussions for the 
dij-covery of the truth on these con- 
troverted points. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that St Simouism, as well as 
Irvingisni or Mesmerism, could boast 
of its convulsions and its prophecies. 

“ At this time there jiassed in the 
Rue Monsigiiy, in the midst of this 
sceptical and mocking France, scenes 
so extraordinary, that, to find their 
parallel, W’c must rcjvert to the history 
of the Anabaptists. Those wlio liad 
hitherto resisted tlie extreme doc- 
trines of Father Eiifautin. felt as if 
iniiiclled against their w ill to the bor- 
ders of some immense abyss. With 
the rest, it w as an accession of fer- 
vour altogether indescribable, an ex- 
altation which ended in delirium. 
There, in a room, the doors of which 
were carefully closed, and whose 
thick walls betrayed no sound, dis- 
cussions w’cre continued whole days 
and whole nights without interrup- 
tion, without relief, w ithout repose. 
It sometimes happened that a young 
man, incapable of sustaining "these 
consuming vigi].s, i^eled and fainted ; 
they removed the apparently lifeless 
body w ithorft susjKjnding the discus- 
sion. M. Caseaux w^as in an ecstasy 
for an hour, and began to prophesy. 
Another day, M. Olindo Rodrigues 
was struck as if by apoplexy ; because, 
asking each of the members in turn 
whether it was not true that the 
Holy Spirit was in him, (M. Oiinde 
Rodrigues,') one of the persons inter- 
rogated had the temerity to answer 
by certain expressions of incredulity. 
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The fit was extremely violent, and Dr 
Faster, in order to save the patient, 
had recourse to a formal retractation 
from tlie inconsiderate respondent, 
who, on his part, was full of nllliction 
for the mischief he hud occasioned. 
Such, even on men of serious 
thought and elevated understanding, 
may be the eflect produced by a be- 
lief carried to a certain point of ex- 
citement.” 

Such, too, may be the danger of 
contra dieting a jn-(*j)het *, and we intend 
to take the hint, and never be guilty 
of so great an iinprudonce. 'I’liese 
dissensions, accompanied with certain 
liiiaiieial ditflculti<*s, led to a rupture, 
and the family of the Uiie Mousigny 
were compelled to dissolve. 

111 this crisis, the profnimd calm 
of EnfaiUin ueM‘r desiUH’d him. lie 
jiossessed, at ^Icnilnioiitant, a liou-'C 
and garden ; hen' ho ivstdved tt> seek 
a place of retreat, of study, and of 
labour, for himself and his more faith- 
ful diseijUea. Foi ty of the^e ft«llt*wed 
him to this retreat, and there coin- 
mcnced the life in eomiiKui, combined 
always vith a jii>t M Utiiiient of the 
true hierarchy of society. Toets, ar- 
tists, otiicers, musicians, all devoted 
themx'Ives in turn to the rudest and 
coarsest labours. They rejiaired the 
house, they s^iejU tlie courts, they 
cleaned the chambers and ^>oli^hed 
tlie doors; they dug nii the niicuhi- 
vated soil, they covtavd the walks 
with grav el, extracted from a pit which 
themselves had exi-avatod. To 
prove that their ideas on the nature of 
marriage, and the cmiiiicipatioii of wo- 
men, were pure from any scltish or sen- 
sual calculations, they imposed upon 
thcniselv'cs the law of celibacy, INIorn- 
iiig and evening they nourished their 
mind with the words of tlie father, or, 
ill the lives of the Christian saints 
read aloud, they found example, en- 
couragement, and precept. Hymns, 
the music of which one of their mem- 
bers had c/»rapos(:d, served to elevate 
their minds and charm their labours. 
At five o’clock, dinner was announced 
by the. .sound of a horn. Thou these 
philosophic workpeople piled up their 
tools, an’anged their wliecl-barrows 
symmetrically, and took their place, 
lifter having first sung ‘ the prayer 
before lepast.’” 

In this retreat they adopted a dis- 


tinctive dress, of w^hich one portion, 
the w^aistcoat, was symbolical ; it w as 
so made that it could not be jmt on 
without the help of a brother — and 
thus w as calculated perpetually to call 
to mind the iiece.s.sity of mutual aid. 
On the flay of the institution of this 
habit, Enfantiii declared that he and 
his followers had renounced all rights 
to projierty according to the existing 
law’, and had duly qualified tliems(;lvos 
to receive “ the honourable wages” of 
labour. 

lint this fantastical experiment w'as 
ent short by tlu* interference of the 
law. A public i>rosecntioii was insti- 
tuted against the S( Simoiiians ; and 
ri're Enfantln, and other chiefiof the, 
sect, were brought before the tribunal 
at Taris. It will be easily understood 
that the eonri that day was crowded 
with spi‘ctatoi-«. eager to see the St 
Simoliians. espjrially Knfaiitin, who 
appeared in a violef>rf>loiin‘d robe, 
with the words Le written in 

large le.tters on hi.- breast. When 
a^ked by t]»e president, wlietlier he 
di<l not style hiin-elf the Eat her of 
Humanity — whet her he did not profess 
to be the Thing Taw- --he answered, 
“Ye.s!" with perfect ealnnn's-* and 
fus.siiranee. The dix'onrse he deiiiered 
in his imn defeiiee nns rhleth re- 
markable for the h*ng ]>anses Iii‘ made 
from time to, time, fM-cupying himself 
with looking Meadlastly at the pre.si- 
dvjit, or the advocate -gfateral. He 
said he wished to make them feel 
‘‘ the power of the llc.sh.” !»iit this 
species of animal inagin.ti.sm appears 
to have had no othi-r etfect than that 
of irritating th(‘ eoiirt. He and soFne 
otIiiTS were, coiideinned to pay a fine, 
and Slitter a yiuirs iinpn.-onment. 
The family wms di.sperw'd. For the 
present there w'iu< an cml to St Simoii- 
isin. 

A history is hardly complete w itli- 
out a plague, or pe.->lilciu e, or famine, 
or some such wide- spreading calamity, 
on which the historian can spend the 
dark colours of his de.scriptive elo- 
quence. Considering that M. Louis 
Blanfcbad but the .«paeeof ten years un- 
der him, he mu.st have regarded himself 
as veiy fortunate in meeting with the 
cholera, w hich figures here as a very 
mspectable iiestilence. The carrying 
forth the dead, naked and nncottined, 
noficn carts, is an image often present- 
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ctl to IIS ill doscniitionsof this nature; 
but it is perliaps surpassed in terrible 
eflocls by the one here offered to ns, of 
the bodies of those wlio liad died of 
the dioleni ])iled uj» in carts and tum- 
brils, ill cofliiis so hastily and sliglitly 
constructed, that, as they rattled over 
the stones, there was constant danger 
of I heir hon ilile contents being poured 
iijam the paxenient. But the strange 
reports that were afloat amongst 
this credulous and pas>ioiiatc popu- 
lace, f<»nn the ni(»st striking feature in 
I lie jMcture. It ^\as rejiorted in Paris, 
as our readers will jirobably reinem- 
b(*r, that there was, in reality, no 
elmlerii, Init that jioison had been 
poured into the fountains of tlie nic- 
tiojiolis, and liad been mingled with 
the \\ iiie ami the tloiir ; and thus it 
was tliat the jieopio were dying. It 
was dangerous to be found with a 
phial ill the hand, or to be seen sitting, 
without anyosteiisilile cause, near one 
(>f till' public' fountains. A young man 
was looking into a well ; hc'w as mas- 
sacred. Anotlu'r in<‘t the saiin^ fate, 
who was leaning over the door of a 
dealer in w ine and spirits, in order to 
see what <»'eloek it w as. A Jew' in 
the market-iilaei' w‘as thouglit to have 
a sinister laugh ; they searched him, 
found a packet of white powder — it 
was camplior — thiy kilUid him, and 
set on the dogs to tear the body. 

And then tliat insurrc'ction against 
the mud-carls — what nn insight does 
it give* into the w ide-sjireading and 
tangled interi'^ts of a modern capital ! 
It was impossible to touch the mud of 
Pariswithont periling the subsistence 
of c'ighteen Imndred persons. What 
more fit, what more innocuous to all 
jiarties, it w onld seem, than to clear 
aw'ay the mnd from the streets — to 


clear it away as soon as possible, that 
it should not lie there, exlialing pesti- 
lence during the beat of the day ? But 
stop — there are in Paris some eighteen 
hundred persons w'ho gain their bread 
out of this mnd, groping in it, and ex- 
tracting from it every article of the least 
commercial value. With a basket 
slung upon their back, and a crook in 
their hand to facilitate their search, 
these chiffoniers are to be seen in 
evciy quarter of the city, congrega- 
ting wherever tliere is dirt. And now, 
if all that is thrown out of the houses 
of Paris is taken aw'ay before tliese 
industrious persons have had time to 
search it, what is to become of the 
whole profession of chiffnnerie f These 
new” miid-carts, with tlicir ruthless 
sweepers, traversing the city at daw’n 
of day, must be broken up and thrown 
into the Seine ; and it was done so 
acciirdingly. 

There is a peculiar charm, Ave think, 
in having related to us, for the first 
time, in the shape of liistory, what 
we remember to have read and talked 
OAer as the ncAvs and goasip of the 
day. We seem to bo present at the 
making of history. Wc see facts, as 
the death of princes, which made so 
much stir and confusion, sink into the 
commonplace of the historical record ; 
Avhile anecdotes, whieh Avere repeated 
and forgotten, may stand foriA'ard as 
instructive proofs of the temper of the 
times, and the spirit of the past age. 
More than one sneh anecdote aa'c think 
Ave could select from the pages before 
ns ; blit it is i>ossible we might drawr 
them from a purer source than the 
AAork of M. Louis Blanc, to av I nch onr 
readers will perhaps think that we 
have already given more than suffi- 
cient space. 
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A Night on the Banks of the Tennessee. 


[Sept. 


A NIGHT ON THE BANKS OF THE TENNESSEE. 


Can tou tell tis how far we are 
Brown’s! ferry V ” said I to a man, 
'^ho came suddenly and silently upon 
ns from a narrow side-path. 

We were on the banks of the Ten- 
nessee : the evening was drawing in; 

, tlie fog, that hung over land and river, 
was each moment thickening. The 
laridscajie had a wild chaotic appear- 
ance, and it was scarcely possible to 
distinguish objects at live iniccs dis- 
tance. 

The horseman paused some mo- 
ments before answering my question. 
At last he replied, iicconipanying his 
words with an ominous sliake of the 
head — 

“ To Brown's ferry ? Perhap.s 
you mean Cox's feiTj- V ” 

“ Well, then— C’ox's fciry,” said I, 
rather impatiently. 

“ Aj’, old Jlrown is dead," con- 
tinued the man, “ and Bet.N.v has mar- 
ried young Co.x. Ain't it him you 
mean V ” 

“ That we know nothing alK>ut,” 
replied I; but what we wish to 
learn is, whether we are far from the 
ferry, and if this is the right road 
to it.*’ 

“ Ah ! the way tothe^en-y — that's 
the rub, man ! You're a goml'tive miles 
off, and might just as well turn your 
horse's head another way. I guess 
you’re strangers in these parts?’' 

“ Heaven preserve us ! ’' whispered 
ihy friendTIichards, “ we are in the 
hands of a Yankee; he is guessing 
^already.” * 

Meavttime the horseman had drawn 
nearer tons, in spite of the thorns 
and of the wet boughs, that each mo-, 
mont slapped aii^la-slicd him across 
his face : and he wa| now^ close to our 
horse. As far as-we could distin-, 
guish through the rapidly-increasing 
gloom, he tnm a middle-aged man, 
lK)ny and long-legged, with a sallow 
unprepossessing physiognomy sur- 


mounting his long ungainly carcass, 
and metal buttons upon liLs coat. 

‘•And so you've lost your way?” 
said the strouger aft(u* a long pause, 
during which the thick fog had had 
the kindness to convert itself into a 
close penetrating rain. That's 
queer too, sccin' that the ferry ain’t 
fifteen paces from the road, which 
runs right along the side of the j iver. 
A very (pieer mi.^take to be goiu' up 
the stream, instead of hillowin’ yer 
nose and the run of the w'at<*r.” 

“ What do you mean?'’ cried 
Kichards and 1 in n breatli. 

‘‘ I'liat you’n* goin' up the Tennes- 
see instead of doun it, and are on tlie 
road to Bainbridg^. That'.s all ! ” re- 
plied the snppohod Yankee. 

“ On the road to Bainbridge!” re- 
peated wx‘, in voiees in which aston- 
ishment and vexation were tolerably 
evident. 

** You hadn't a mind to go to Baiii- 
bridge, then V ” 

“ ilow far is the infernal place from 
here?" asked I. 

“ How fjir,how'farV” repeated the 
man with the metal buttons. “ It's 
not to sjiy very far, nor yet so %ery 
near, as 1 may guess. Perha{>s you 
know’ Sfpiirc Dimple ?’’ 

“ 1 wish you and Squire Dimple 
.wore at the devil !” muttered 1. But 
Bichards, who took things more quiet- 
ly, n'plied — 

“No, we have not the honour of 
jhis acquaintance.” 

“ Humph! And whereaway may 
you be goin’ ?” enqiqrcd our tormen- 
tor, w ho was apparently waler]>roof. 

“ To Florence in Alabama,” an- 
swered Bichards, “ and thence dow'n 
the Misstasippi.” 

^ - city, Florence I such os 

one only finds in this countiy. Ain't 
it now? And a good market, too. 
Talkin’ of that, what’s the price of 
flour in the north ? You’re come from 


* There is no surer way of asccrtainiiig the State from which an American 
comes, than by his thinkings and gucsskigs. The New-Englander guesses, the 
Virginians and Penns^lvamans think, the Kentuckian calculates, the man of Ala- 
bama reckons. 
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tlieri'aXfty I guess. I did hear it 
WAa bix and tour levies^ and liijim 
corn five and a tip — butter three fips.” 

“ Are you inad?” rried I, losing all 
patience, and iineoriscion.Hl 3 ' raising iny 
whip as 1 spoke — “ are you stark 
staring mad, to keep us talking here 
about fiour and butter, and fips and 
levies, wliilo the rain is falling by 
bucketsfull V ” 

“ Hallo, stranger!” cried the man, 
raising himself for the first time out 
of his lounging ])Osition on the saddle. 

Guess 3 ’ou‘re gettiii’ w'olfisli. I'm 
for you— stick, fist, or \\hiphandlc, 
rifle or how ie- knife. Should like to 
see the man as eould leather Isaac 
Sliiftv!” 


then tu:-n to your right, if yon don’t 
want to break your necks. There’s a 
bit of a stream there ; and when you 
arc over that, the left-hand road wilL 
take you straight to Cox’s ferry. You 
can’t mis.s it,” concluded he, in a self- 
satisfied tone, striking his horse a 
blow with his riding-whip. The ani- 
mal broke into a smart trot, and in 
ten seconds our obliging Mend had 
disappeared in tlie fog. 

My countenance, during the Yan- 
kee’s interminable directions, must 
have somewhat resembled that of a 
French recruit, to w horn some scarred 
and mustached veteran is relating 
his Egyptian campaigns, and telling 
him wonderful stories of snakes and 


“The road, the road, MLster Isaac 
Shifty!” interrupted friend Kiehards 
in a conciliating tone. Then* was 
another long juiu.st*. 

“ I guess }(m’re tradexs,” said the 

fiend at lai^t. 

“No, niau." 

“ And wliat may you be, then?” 

Ouranswcj* w a.** followed b^’ another 
long inspection of oiu person.*? and 
idiy.siognomie.s. lie gazed at us for 
a eouj'Ie of minutes or more, ex- 
amining ns from head to foot ; at last 
lie .’<poko, 

“ And so you'ce a mind to go 
down the MLs.''issij)pi V” 

“ Yes, in the Jackson, which starts 
t«»- morrow , wc arc told.’* 

All, the Jackson! a mighty good 
sleamhoat too — ain’t it now ? Hut I 
gue.ss you ain’t a th inkin’ of takiii’ that 
thing and 3 'our horse w ith .you ?*’ con- 
tinued the Yankee, pointing to our 
Itrig. 

“Yes, %ve are.” 

“ Oh, you are! Well.— You haven’t 
seen two women in a dearborn on the 
road, have you?” 

“ No, we have not.” 


crocodiles at least half a mile long — 
mou.sters who made nothing of swal- 
lowing a drum-major to their break- 
fast, bearskin cap, cane, and whiskers, 
included. 1 tvas so completely bother- 
ed and confounded with the rights 
and lefts, that the metal-buttoncd iu- 
di\ idual wjis out of sight and hearing 
before I thought of explaining to Iiim, 
that, dark as it then w as, wc should 
never bo able to find even the w^alnut- 
tre<‘, let alone neighbour Dims's hedge 
and the break-neck rocks. Patience 
is by no means one of my virtues ; but 
the man’s imperturbable phlegm and 
deliberation, in the midst of the most 
pouring rain that ever wetted poor 
devil to the skin, tickled my fancy so 
exceedingly, that the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs had hardly died aw’ay, 
when I burst into an almost intermi- 
nable fit of laughter. ‘‘First right, 
then left — ^look out for the big walnut- 
tree, and don’t break your neck over 
the crags!” repeated I, in a tone be- 
tween merriment and despair. Ri- 
chards, how ever, saw nothing to laugh 
at. 

“The devil take the Yankee!” 


“ Well, llien,” continued the man cried he. “ May I be hanged if I 
in the same inditferciit tone, it’s know wdiat you find so amusing in all 
a’most too late now to get to Bain- this ! ” , 

bridge ; and yet you might tiy it, too. And hang me if lAnow how yon 
Better turn your horse round, and fol- manage to look so grave ! ” was *my 
low^ the road till you come to a big answer. 

w'aluut-trce ; there it divides. Take How could we possibly have 
to the right hand for half a mile, till . missed the ferry?” cried Richards ; 
yon come to neighbour Dinfs’s hedge ; ' ** and, what is still more stupid, to 
then you must go through the lane ; come back instead of going forward !” 
and then, for about forty rods, right “ Not very astonishing,” replied I, 
through the sugai’-field ; keep to your ||||6idering the multitude of by- 
left till you come to some rocks, but rop|| and cross-roads, and waggon- 
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tracks and cattle-patbs, and the swamp 
into the bargain. It is quite impossible 
to see which way the river runs. And 
then you have been sleeping all the 
afternoon, and 1 liad to tiud the way 
by myself.’’ 

“ And yon found it after an extra- 
ordinary fa'^hion — retr.aeiug yom* own 
steps,’’ said Jtiehards in a vexed tone. 
“ It is really too stupid.’* 

“Very snipid," said I — “ to sleep.” 

As may lx? seen, we were on the 
verge iif a qnarivl ; but we wore old 
and sincere friends, and stopped in 
time. The discussion avq'' drt)pped. 
'Phe fact wa.'S, that onr mistake w'as 
by no means a very surprising one. 
The country in which we wen*, seemed 
made on purpose to lose one's -‘'elfin. 
The road winds along at some <lis- 
tance from the river, frequently ont of 
sight of it ; tlie shore i^ uneven, eo- 
voToduith crags and hillocks; nothing 
like a laiidiuark to be seen, or a 
mountain to guide one'*-self by, except 
oecasionally, when one geti? a peep at 
the Ajquilachians ri>iiig out of the 
hluc di''tance. Tlio fog, Jiowever, 
had hidden them from us, and that 
just at the time when we most wanted 
them as guides. AVe found ourselves 
ill a long low' clearing — a Sort of bot- 
tom, as they call it in that country — 
which was laid our in sugar- fields, 
and through which there ran nearly as 
many cart-roads as there were ow ners 
to the laud. The morning had been 
bright and beantiful ; but, toward.^ 
noon, a grey mist had begun to rise in 
the south- western conie.r of the hori- 
zon, and had gone on, thiekeiiing and 
advancing, till it spread like a pall <»ver 
the Tennessee. With a gi’ey wall of 
fog on one side, and the swamp, in- 
tersected with a hundred cross-paths, 
on the othey, we had gone on for 
about a mile ; until it got so thick and 
dark, that it was quite as possible wc 
should find our way into the nnysh as 
over the Mussel shoals.* So jifertain 
was I, however, of the pfroximi'ty of 
the latter, that 1 pushed on, expect- 
ing eacli moment to find the ferry, 
tujtil the unlucky Yankee broughlall 
my hopes to a termination. 

It was new quite night — one ot 


* 'Hie Mussel shoals are ^oad ridges 
out iillo the TeTmf‘ssee. 


those dreary [litch-dark nights that 
are of no nnfrequent occurrence in 
the south-western states. I woidd as 
soon have been on the banks <»f Xew'- 
foniidliiiul as in this swamp, from 
wdiioli nothing was more probable 
than that we slioiild cany away a 
rattling fever. The yankee's direc- 
tions eonceniing the road were, as 
may b(‘ supposed, long since forgot- 
ten; and even had they not been so, 
it W'onid hav(‘ required cat’s eye.s to 
have availed ourselves of them. Kven 
tilt* owls, the nightingales of that 
neighbourhood, seemed puzzled by 
the extreme darkness. We could 
hear them whooi)ing and screaming 
all around iis ; and now and then one 
flew' against ns, as if it had lost itii 
way iis well as oursehes. The road 
W'e w'ere now following ran close to 
the bank of the river ; so <'lo.*je, in- 
deed, that a single sliimbh* of our 
horse niigiii liavi- precipitated us into 
the water, wliieh was then ^erv high. 

“ I think we slnnild do be«»t to get 
out of the gig,” said 1 to my com- 
panion ; “(O’ else we have a very 
giKwl clianct* of passing the night in 
the 1’«*nne>si‘e.’’ 

“*No danger,” re])li<‘d Kichards, 
“ C.Tsar is an old Virginian.’' 

A sluK'k that made onr very ribs 
crack again, ami a-- nearly as po‘*.si- 
ble threw us backwards out of the 
gig, came rather opportunely to in- 
tevnipt this euloginni on Ca-sir, who 
had suddenly reared furbuisly up on 
his hind-legs. 

“There must he something in the 
path,” cried Kichanls. “ Let ns >ee 
what it is.’’ 

We got ont, and found a huge wal- 
nut-tree lying right across tins road, 
llorc w as an end to onr journey. It 
w’as an absolute impossibility to get 
the gig over the cnormona trunk ; 
the boughs, which sj>read ont full 
twenty yanls in every direction, had 
given Casar timely warning of the 
impediment to our further progress. 
The road, moreover, was so nan-ow 
that it w'a.s impos.sible to turn. Ther$ 
was nothing for it but to back out. 
liichojds began hunting about for a 
cross-road, where wc might turn ; I set 


of rockft^ above Florence, which spread 
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to work to back the gig. I had no 
sooner, however, set one foot out of 
the road, than iny cloak was almost 
torn from inj' shoulders by a thorn 
half a yard long. To get through 
this detestable wilderness with a 
whole skin, one ought to have been 
cased in complete armour. I had 
only just taken iny unfortunate gar- 
ment off this new-fashioned cloak- 
peg, when Richards returned. 

“ This is the most infernal wilder- 
ness in all the west ! " said he. “Neither 
road nor jjath, mud up to the cars, 
and, to add to my enjoyment, I have 
left one of my boots in the swamp.” 

“ And, for" my part, there arc as 
many lioles in my cloak as thorns on 
that cursed acacia-trce,” replied I by 
way of consolatifni. 

'rijes(‘ were the last words we 
spoke in any thing like a jesting tone; 
for we wcir now wet <o the skin : and 
of all situations. 1 believe a damp one 
to be the least favourable to joculari- 
ty. 1 cjonfehs a certain partiality for 
advcntuivs, when they are not carried 
too far. There is mdliing 1 detest 
like a monotonous wearisome Quaker’s 
jouru<*y, w ith every thing as tame, .and 
dull, and unifonn,' as at a meeting of 
broad-brims ; but to bo overtaken by 
diU'kness and a deluge hi the middle of 
a maple-sw'ainp, to be unable go 
three steps on one side without fall- 
ing into the Tennessee, with an im- 
pemdrable morass and thicket on the 
other hand, a colossal walnut-tree 
barring the w’ay iii front, and no pos- 
sibility of tuniing back— this W’us, 
oven to my taste, rather too much of 
an adventure. 

“ Well, what is to bo done now ? ” 
said Richards, wdio had placed him- 
self in a sor^ ohheatrical posture— his 
bootless foot oil the gig-stop, the other 
sticking fast in the mud. 

“ Take out the horse, and draw the 
gig^back,” suggested I. 

Easily said, but rather more diffi- 
cult to accomplish. We set to Irork, 
however, with a will; and pushed, and 
tugged, and pulled, till at l^t, at^er 
much labour, we got the gig about 
thirty paces backwards, where the 
road became wider. We then turned 
it, and were putting Caesar into the 
shafts, when, to our inexpr^sible 
delight, a loud hallo was gi^ quite 
close to us. , , ' 
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Reader, if you were ever at a hard 
contested^Gctlon, where you had bet 
your fifty jor a hundred dollars on 
your favourite candidate, and just 
when you made sure of losing, and 
your five senses were almost extin- 
guished by noise, brandy, and tobac- 
co smoke, you beard the result pro- 
claimed that secured you your stake, 
and a hundred per cent to boot ; if you 
have ever been placed in such cir- 
cumstances, then, and then only, can 
you form an idea of the joyful feeling 
with Avhich we heard that shout- 
After such a thorough Yankee fa-shion 
was it given, that it caused the fog to 
break for a* moment, and roused the 
obscene inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing sw’amp from their mud-piliowed 
slumbers. They set up a screeching, 
and yelling, and croaking, that was 
lovely to listen to. 

“ And now have patience, for 
Heaven's sake I ” whispered Richards 
to me, “ and hold your tongue for a 
quarter of an hour, or you will spoil 
all with this infernal Yankee.” 

“ Do not be afraid,” replied I ; “I 
am dumb,” 

Wy blood was certainly tolerably 
cooled by the shower-bath I had had — 
to say nothiug of the prospect of pass- 
ing the night in this vile hole ; and I 
would wilfin^y have given the tena- 
cious Yankee infbrmation conceiiiing 
the prices of flour and butter in every 
state of the Union, upon the sole con- 
dition that he should afterwards help 
us out of this reservoir of fever. 

It was, as we had at once conjec- 
tured, our friend Mr Isaac Shifty, in 
soul, body, and buttons. In true 
Connecticut fashion, he stood a couple 
of minutes dose to ns without ^yiug 
a word. It almost looked 
took a delight in our difficulties, and 
was in no particular huny to extri- 
cate us from them. For our part, we 
kept very muck on our guard. The 
cross-grained scarecrow might likely 
enough have left us to ohr fate again. 
If we had said any thing that did not 
exactly chime in with his queer hn- 

smour. Richards at last broke sileuce. 

Bad weather,” said he. 

** Well, 1 don’t know. I dionldn’t 
say it was though, exactly,” returned 
the Yankee^ 

** You have not met the two women 
you were looking fbr, have you?^* 
u 
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N^o. Guess they’ll hjSe stopped Comioeticut, and that his fir»t occii- 
at Florence, with cousin jKate/’ pation had been that of usher in a 

‘‘You are not tliiiiHiHit of going school; width ciniiloyniciit he had, 
there too, arc vou?’’ said Kichanls. after a short trial, exchanged for tlio 


No. I'm goin’ hoimj. 1 thouglit 
you w'cre at the ferry by {this tiine.’’^ 

“ Perhaps we should Ijave been, if 
your roads were better, and the holes 
in them tilled up ^>itli sanies instead 
of walnut-trees." ivturnld Richards, 
laughing. [ 

*• Guess you ain’t ino^ned to go to 
the ferry to-day?” 1 

“ Indiucd we arc, bill able we are 
not," replied liieb.irds ^ “ and you 
w ill acknow ledge, my friend, that is 
a i>rctty strong reason for not going.” 

Well, so it is,” reiAod tbe man 
sentcntiously. It ain’t very agree- 
able lyin' out in tbe swiipp ; and so, 
stranger, if you like toigo to 15ain- 
bridge, yon can come wHtk me. Bt^tter 
let me drive, and my mak* can follow* 
behind.” ! 

It took at h ast five minutes Ixiforc 
the w earisome, pcduuticil fellow liad 
liiiishcd liLs arraugemeiitip aud prepa- 
rations, At last, to tbe j^tiiiite satis- 
faction of Richard:? and' biyself, wre 
sat three in the gig. After under- 
going a qm‘»tiouiiig and* cros.«-ques- 
tionUig that would Itave^loiie honour 
to an experienced diplomatist, W'o had 
succeeded in striking up a sort of al- 
liance with jMr Inaac bliifty, and were 
on our way to one of tbe bttiHlr<‘d 
famous cities of ties which 

have. dtKiidedl}' not tlieirK>liiatch in tbe 
w'bole of the United 
I do -not know how it ijappens, but 
I am constantly finding myself dis- 
appointed ill my cxpectaitloiis. 1 had 
bo|)ed that tbe distance, ^^t ween the 
infernal maple swamp Sl$iid the place 
to wiiich w e were goings would have 
borne some sort of relatiyilproportioiir 
to the agreeabieness of our situation — 
that is to say, that it Would not bo 
very great It neverthiedees appean*^ 
to me cnorraou.s, and £[oritce’s im^ 
patience during liis celebrated wall 
w as trifling compared to mine. Our 
Yankee, like the liomau :btbbler, had 
abundance of time to discourse on 
fifty different subjects'. The first which 
he brought before our notice was 
naturally his own worthy persim. 
Prom the iiiteresting piece of biogra- 
phy with which be favoured us, wo 
h amod that he was originally from 


less honourable but more uidepen- 
dent one of a pedlar. From tliat be 
had risen to be a trader and shop- 
keeper, and was now*, as he modestly 
informed us, a highly resjicctable ami 
well-to-do mini. He iu‘\t gave us 
an account of all the varieties of nier- 
'Chandise in which lie dealt, or ever 
%Ad dealt; intermixing the detaiU 
jSitb an tH:casioiml side-blow at a cer- 
iiaiu Mr Bui'sicut, who had dared to 
aet up an opposition .store, ami whom 
jbrovUleuce hud punished for his j rei 
aumplion by the loss of sundry dozen 
tnives and fbrks, ami pail's of shoe*?. 
4pon the Mussel shoals. He then 
Ibund occa.'^ioii to talk of the thousand 
End one mishap> that had occurred 
^poii tlie aforesaid Mussel shoals ; and 
thence brancliod till into the \arions 
Inwles of water-carriage whUb the 
bnligli toned inluibitants of Alabama 
were accustomed to employ. After 
annismg us for some time with long 
Jiistortes concerning steam-bouts and 
keel-boats, barks and liat-lKiats, 
Jbroud-horus, dug-outs, and cunots, 
Iglidedinto soinet‘4inal-inakiiig scheme, 
fiiiich was to connect the w aters of 
She Tennessee with Heaven knows 
, i%at otUgra. It was a most mon- 
strous plan— that 1 reiueinher; but 
; wbetber tlie^uctiuu wa.s to lie made 
j ^'ith Raritan bay or Connecticut 
river, 1 have clean foi|jotten. At last 
we eame to the history ^f Boinbridge 
,j sure sign, as 1 thought, with much 
ffnwai'd gratulation, that we were ap- 
' firoaching tho end of our journey ; yet 
'itbe acconiplishiiient of this hope, ren- 
isonablc as it was, was doomed to be 
w'%‘ferrcd long time. We bad first 
ito bstofl^ to the whole hietory and 
lOpogra^hical description of that cele- 
^prated city ; how it had spning ,up'in 
fthe right comer, ho reckoned; and 
how fiourishing and industriouB it 
Was ; and whether we had not a mind 
|q„ settle there — because if wc had, he, 
Isaac Shifty, had some aluii^ty 
fiiifi building land to sell; and how 
the town lUready boasted of three 
pivernB, just the right proportion to 
the ten houses of w'hich Boinbrid^ 
consisted. We should find two, of 
|he taverns chokefol of people, he 
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said, because tliwe a canvass 
goinjj on for llic FIon‘iK‘e election; 
as to tlio third, it was a poor i»lace, 
hardly habitable indeed. 

At the word rawtvm, Ilicliards and 
I h>oKed ngha4. 

“ An election coming on!” stam- 
mered Ilicliards. 

An election ! ” repeated J, tlic 
words dying away u])on my tongue 
from consternation at this unwelcome 
new s. An election in Alabama, which 
e.yeii iiu^ld Kentucky is considered as 
bSck woods ! Fan?woll, supjier and 
sleep, and comlbrtable bed and clean 
linen ! every thing, in short, w'hich 
we, had flattered oiirselvt‘s wdth ob- 
taining, and w hieh W(‘ stood so much 
in net‘d of, after such a hard day's 
journey. 

Jh fore we had time t<» make any 
further empiiries, C’a'sar, who had for 
some lime b(‘en .^plashing through a 
sea of mud, stood suddenly still. 'Fhe 
light of a tallow candle, glinnnerhig 
an<l haring through an atiiiosi»here of 
t<dia(*co-Mnoke, and the lioarsc and 
confused sounds of many voices, 
wanted us that w^e had reached the 
haven. We sprang out of the gig ; 
and whilst Kichards was tying Ciesar 
to a post, I hurried to the door, when 
i felt myself siuldeiily seized by the 
skirl of my cloak. 

“ Not there — not thorf|| Thi.s is 
the house where you are to stop,” 
exclaimed Mr Isaac Shifty, ])oiiititig 
anxiously to an adjacent edifice, that 
lo(»ked something between a house 
and a pigsty. 

“ Don’t go w iih him,” whispered I 
to Richards, heartily glad to bo at 
last independent of the insutiportable 
Yankee, ami to be able to vex him a 
little in my turn. My hand was al- 
ready on the latch ; I opened the 
door, and we entered. 

There sat the burgeases of Bain- 
bridge, with their heels upon the tkblo 
—those, at letist, for whom there were 
chairs ; while those for whom there 
w'crc none, made shift with tubs, or 
stood up in various elegant attitudes. 
There was a prodigious amount of 
talking, shouting, drinking, and laugh- 
ing going on ; and my first feeling was, 
that I would rather have been any 
where else than in that worshipM 
assembly. Richards, however, step- 
j>ed boldly forward, in spite of his 


bootIe.ss foot ; and luckily the men 
appeared di.spo.scd to be upon their 
Ix'St behaviour w'ith us. They pre-ssed 
back right and left, forming a lane 
about a foot wide, enclosed between 
living palisades, six feet and upwards 
in height, through which w e passed, 
subjected, as we did so, to a search- 
ing inspection. Richards stepped 
smartly up to the table, then turned 
round, and confronted the gi*oup of 
half-horse, half-alligator visages there 
assembled. 

“ A hurra for old Alabama !” cri(*d 
he, “ and the devil take the Bain- 
bridge roadmaster !” 

“ Are you mad ? ” I whispered to 
him. 

^lay I be scalped if you don’t 
soon feel the weight of these five 
bones upon your carcass, stranger ! ” 
gi’owlcd a voice, proceeding from a 
sort of mammoth that had ju.^t tilled 
itself a half-})uit tumbler of Mouon- 
gahela. Before the double-jointed 
Goliath put his threat into execution, 
he swallowed the whisky at a gulp, 
and then, striding forw ard.^, laid his 
open hand upon my companion's 
shoulder, with a force that threw the 
poor fellow on one side, and gave him 
the aj>pearance of being crooked. At 
the same time the giant stared Rich- 
ards in the face, with an expression 
which the naturai hardness of his fea- 
tures, and the glimmer of hi.s owl-like 
eyes, rendered any thing but agree- 
able. 

“ The devil take the Bainbriclgc 
roadmaster — 1 repeat it ! ” cried Rich- 
ards, half in earnest and half laugh- 
ing, raising his muddy and bootless 
foot as ho stx)ke, and placing it on 
chair. “ See there, men ! I may thank ' 
him for the loss of my boot. I'lie . 
cursed swamp between here and the 
ferry was kind enough to puU it off 
for me.” 

The roar ofdaughtcr that responded 
to these wonls would inevitably have 
broken the windows, had there been 
any glass in them. Fortunately the 
latter luxury was wanting ; its place 
being supplied by fragments of old 
inexpressibles, and of ci-devant coats 
and waistcoats. 

Come, lads ! ” continued Rich- 
ards, “ 1 mean no offence ; but of a 
surety I have to thank your bad roads 
for the loss of my boot.” 
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Richards's jest, exactly adapted to 
the society in wiiich mc found our- 
selves, was the most fortunate im- 
promptu that could have been hit 
upon. It seemed at once to have 
established ns upon a footing of har- 
mony and friendship Tvi'th the rough 
backwoodsmen amongst whom we 
had fallen. 

“ JMay 1 be shot like a Redskin, if 
that ain’t Mister Richards from Old 
Virgiiiuy, now of I he Mississippi,” sud- 
denly exclaimed the same colossus 
>\ho had so recently had his hand 
upon Richards's shoidder, twisting, as 
he spoke, his wild features into a sort 
of amicable grin. ‘‘May I never taste 
another drop of rale ^ionongahela, if 
you sha'ii’t drink a jiiiit with Bob 
Snugs the roadmaster! ” 

It was the very dignitary whom 
Richard* had insulted with such im- 
minent risk to his shoulder-blade. 

“A hurra forold Virgiimy!’' shout- 
ed the master of tlie roads, biting, as 
he spoke, int(' a piece of tobacco from 
that famous state. “ Come, mi.'^tc! — 
come, doctor!” continued the man, 
offering Richards ^^ith one hand a roll 
of tobacco, W’ith the other a ]iint glass- 
ful of whisky. 

“ Doctor’:" repi^ated the whole as- 
sembly — “ a doctor!” 

A man possc.^sing power over gin 
and whisky, and whose word is an in- 
disputable, veto against even a smalkr^ 
is no unimportant pct:soDage in that 
feverish neighbourhood. In this in- 
stance, Richard.'^'s doctorshii) was of 
the double utility of delivering n.s 
from the threatened pint-glasses, and 
of causing us to be considcTcd a.s pri- 
vileged gue.sts —no small advantage in 
a backwoods’ tavern, occupied as the 
headquarters of an electioneering 
party. Caesar, however, was the first 
to derive a positive profit from the 
discoveiy. Bob left the room for a 
minute or two, and we could hear the 
horse walking into the .stable. When 
the roadmaster returned, he had as- 
sumed a patronizing sort of look. 

“ Mister Richards!” said he con- 
fidentially, “Mister Richards! May I 
be shot if you ain’t continually a sen- 
sible man, with more rale blood in 
Sronr little finger than a horse could 


swim in. Yes, and I’ll show you that 
Bob Snags is your friend. I say, 
doctor, what countryman is your 
horse?” 

“ A thorough-bred Virginian,” re- 
plied Richards. 

“ The devil he is ! ” cried Bob. 
“ W^dl, doctor, to prove to you that 
I’m your friend, and that J ain't for- 
gotten old times, I’ll swop with you 
without lookin' at liim. May 1 be 
shot if I ain't reg'larly cheatin’ mj self. 
W’cll, I’m nneoniinon glad to see you 
again. Bob Snag'* has no reason to 
fear lookin’ a rale gcniman iu the face. 
Come, lads, nom* of yer jinnnaky, and 
slings, and poorgun,* and suchlike 
dog's wash, but giuii/izc: Moiumgahela 
— that's the stuff. Hurra for Old Vir- 
ginnv ! "Well, doctor, it s a deal — ain't 
it?”' 

“ No, Bob,” said Richards, laugh- 
ing; “your generosity is so truly 
Aiabamian, that 1 cannot make up 
my niiud to accept it. For the pre- 
sent, at least, I mu^t keep my \’ir- 
ginian. It is my wili‘’s saildle-Iiorse.” 

“ But Swiftfoot," reidied Bob, iu a 
cordial confidential manner — “ bwift- 
foot is 0 famous trotter.” 

“ltv\orrt do, l>ol»,” wa.s the an- 
swer. “ I should not dare show' my- 
self at lioiTK' without Cttjsar.” 

Bob bit his lip*, a little vexed at 
not beingttble to make a d(^al ; but 
another li^-pint of whisky, wdiich he 
poured down as if it had been .‘ipring 
water, seemed to restore him to good 
humour. Meanw hile my w et dothevS 
were lM*gimiiiig to hang heavy upon 
me, and to steam in the hot atmo- 
sphere in w hich wp were. Bob, who 
had already cast several side-glances 
at me, now turned to Richards. 

“And who may the mLsier be?” 
said he. 

The mention of my name and con- 
dition, procured me a welcome that I 
could willingly have dispensed with. 
After the shake of the hand with 
which Bob favonred me, I looked at 
my finger-nails, to see if the blood w'as 
not starting from under them. 
fellow’s hands were as hard and rough 
as bear’s paw^s. 

“ Veiy glad that you’re come, boys,” 
said Bob in a low confidential tone. 


* A corruption of Bourgogne; Burgundy wine. 
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“ I’m just makm’ a try for the next 
Assembly; and it’s always good, yon 
know, to have somebody to apeak to 
one’s character. How long is it, 
Mister liich<ards, sinai 1 loft Blairs- 
ville.” 

“ Eight years,” replied my friend. 

“ No, Harry,” whispered the road- 
master; may F be shot if it’s more 
than live.” 

“ But,” replied Richards, “ I have 
been living five years by the Missis- 
sippi, and 3"OU know” 

“ Ah, nonsenso! ” interrupted Bob. 
“ Five years — not an hour more. 
D’ye nnder>tandV” added he, cautious- 
ly — “ live 3’i‘ars, if \’ou're asked.” 

The facts were thus. This respect- 
able candidate for the representation 
of his lelJow-firizens, hml made his 
escape from his ])rcvious residence, 
the birih]dace of ItifdiardN, on account 
of certain ini.'-decds, of which the 
shcrilf and constables had taken cog- 
nizance, and afti.T wainh'ring about 
for a few years, had settled in Bain- 
bridge county, where he seemed to 
have thriviui — as far, at least, a.s 
whisky and human weakness had al- 
lowed liitn. We could hardh' help 
laughing outright at the iin}K>rtnuee 
which Bob thought ])rop(T to attribute 
to Us before his comi)auioiis, the iudo- 
piMidciif electors, whose votes he was 
desirous of securing. AOscuJapius him- 
self w'a.s a mere (piacksalver compared 
t(» S(pim‘ Richards, whose twenty-live 
negroes w^ere rapidl}' multiplied into a 
hundred; while 1113’ ])Oor neglected 
plantation was, between brothers, 
well worth live hundred thousand 
dollars. We allowed ^Fr Bob to 
ha\ c it bis own w'ay ; for it might 
have been dangerous to contradict a 
giant of his calibre, who W'as a I wavs 
ready to sup])ort liis arguments with 
his huge cocoa mit-colouivd lists. At 
last Richards was able to slip in a 
word. 

“ You are not going to make 3’our 
speech now', arc 3^ou ? ” 

May 1 be shot if I ain’t, though I 
I’ll begin at once.” 

“ Cannot wc manage to change onr 
clothes, and get some supper first?” 
said Richards. 

Change your clothes!” said Bob 
contcmptuousl3\ “ And what for, 
man? Not on onr account; you’re 
finite smart enough, quite good enough 


for us — no occsision to bother your- 
gelve.s. If it’s for your own pleasure, 
however, you can do it. Hallo, 
Johnny!” 

And he commenced a negotiation 
with Johnny, the Jiost, who, to our 
great joy, took up a candle, and led 
tlic vvay into a sort of back parlour, 
with a promise that we should have 
our supper before very long. 

“ I.s there no other room where we 
can dress ourselves ? ” said I. 

“ To be sure there is,” w'as the an- 
sn'cr. “There's the giirret — only 
there’s my daughter and a dozen gals 
sleephv there ; then there’s the kitchen, 
if 3011 like it better.” 

1 looked round the rtjom. A ser- 
vant girl was beginning to lay the 
table ; and, unlnckih", the apartment 
was connected b}’ an open door w ith 
the kitchen, iu which there was aloud 
noise of voice.s. 1 would have given 
a good deal for a quarter of an hour's 
undisturbed poss-essiou of the room. 
I looked about for uiir j)ortinanteaus, 
but could see nothing of them.” 

Six smalls it ain’t bullalu hide ! ’* 
vociferated a young Steutor in the 
.kitchen. 

2 “ six smalls it’s cow hide !” roared 

1 another. 

* “ If F am not v'ery much mistaken,” 

said Richards, “ it is our portmanteaus 
that those fellows are betting about.” 

"•That would really be too bad,” 
said I. 

Ncvcrtlieless, it was as Richards 
had said. Wo had little oc^ciision to 
fear that tin* portmanteaus would be 
lost or injured ; but we knew v'ery 
well that the only way to got them 
out of the claws of these rough back- 
woodsmen would bt^ by some well- 
contrived joke. And those j okes were 
exactly what I feared ; for one had 
often to risk breaking an arm or a log 
by them. There was a crowd of men 
ill the kitchen. One young fellow, 
upwards of six feet high, held a lighted 
caudle ; and they were all busily en- 
gaged examining sometliing which lay 
in the middle of the fioor. 

“No,” cried a voice, appealing 
apparently from a decision that had 
been given, “ I won’t pay without I 
see the inside.” 

They were debating whether the 

K manteaus were of buffalo or cow 
, They had caught sight of them 
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as thc 3 ’ were l)ciii(;r carried tliroiigli 
the kitchen into the back-room, and 
had at once seized upon them as good 
subjects tor a bet. It was time tor us 
to interfere, if* we did not wish to sec 
our trunks rii)pc(l open, for the sake 
of ascertaining the (piality of the lea- 
ther. 

‘‘Sixteen smalls,” cried Kichards, 
“ that it’s deer hide !” 

“ Done ! thundered lialf a score 

voices, with loud peals of laughter. 

“ It is a bet, tlu*u,” said my friend ; 
‘‘ but let us see what we are betting 
about.’* 

“Make way for the geminen!” 
cried the men. 

“Our portmante.ans !” exclaimed 
Kichards, laughing. “No. certainh'. 
thev arc not deer hide. Here is my 
bet.” 

A loud hurra followed the payment 
of the dollar hieli my friend handeil 
over ; and we now found oiir>elves in 
undisputed possession of our baggage. 
The next thing to be done ivas to en- 
deavour to get the n)oiii to ourselves 
for a few niirmtes. 

“>V'e wisli to be left alone for a 
sliort time,” said 1 to the help, who 
was bustling in and out, and covering 
the table with innumerable plates of 
preserved fruits, cucumlKjrs, betd-root, 
and suchlike edihies. 

I shut the door. 

“Tliat is the stirest w^ay to have it 
opened again," said Uiehards, 

lie had hardly uttered the wonls, 
when, sure enough, the door flew 
open, amid.st a peal of uproarious 
laughter. 

“Tail!*’ cried one fellow. 

“ Head ! ” shouted another. 

“ They want another dollar,” said 
Kichards. “ Well, they must Jiave 
it, I suppose. Head ! ” cried he. 

“ Lo&t ! *’ foared tlic fellows in cho- 
rus. 

“ Tliere is something for you to 
drink,” said my friend, who.so won- 
derful patience and good-humour was 
bringing us so fortunately through the 
slioaU and difficulties of this wild 
backwoods’ life. We now siiut the 
door, aud had time enough to change 
our wet clothes for dr)- ones. Wc 
were nearly dressed, when a gentle 
tapping at the only pane of glass of 
which the room window could Iwaat 
attracted our attention. On looldng 


ill the direction of tin sound, wc dis- 
tinguished the amiable features of Mr 
Isaac Shifty, w ho, upon our entering 
tlm tavern, had thought proper to i>art 
comp.any. 

“ (ientlemcn,” whispcnsl he, re- 
moving the remains of an old w aist- 
coat, which supplied the i)lace of one 
of the uh.-»eiit ])aiie.s, aud then a|)i>ly- 
iiig his face to tin* a]M*rtnre — “(ieii- 
tlernen, 1 wa,s mi.stakeii. Our spies 
say' you are not rome to the eU'ctiou, 
but that you are from lower Missis- 
sippi.” 

“And if we are, what tlienV’' re- 
plied 1 dryly. “J)idn*t we tell you 
as much at iii-st?” 

“ S<> 3 'r)n did, but I wasn’t obliged 
to beVu*ve it ; aud, d’ye see, ihey'n* 
a-caiiv.assing here for next ehaiiou. 
and wv've got an (Opposition in ilie 
other tavern; and as ue knew that 
H(ob .Siiags s people w ere ex]iecnir tw o 
men from down str(‘am, we thought 
you might be they.” 

“ And so, because you thought wr 
should vot(* against >ou, you allowed 
ns to stiek in the mud, w it h tin* agree- 
able i>ro^p(‘ct of either breaking our 
neeksor tumbling into theTenm*s<eoy” 
said Kiehards l.Hughing. 

‘‘ Not exactly tliar," replied the 
Yankee; “ though i( you had been the 
two men that w'(*re oxjjected. I guess 
we shouldn’t have minded y our pass- 
ing the night in the >wam]>: Imt now' 
we know liow' inatt^m'^taud, and I’m 
come to off'er you ray house, 'rhere’ll 
be an almighty froiie hen* t(>-night, 
aud p’r'np.s somethin* more. Jn my 
house voii can sleep as tpiiet Uft need 
k.” 

“ It won’t do, Mr Shifty,” said 
Richards, with a look that must have 
shown the Yankee pretty plainly that 
his object in thus pr(*Sfting his hospi- 
tality upon ns was siam through; 
“ it woji*t do, we will stop wiiere wc 
an;.” 

The latch of the door leading into 
, the kitchen wra.sju.st then lifted, wdiich 
’ brought our conversation to a close. 
^ I hiring the confabulation, our Yan- 
' kce’ft Hhari) grey eyes had glanced in- 
cessantly from n,s to the door; and 
hardly was the noise of the latch au- 
dible,;wken his face disappeared, and 
the old w aistcoat again stopped the 
Bliertjm*. 

, ** lie w'ants to get us away,” .<(aid 
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J{i(‘.har(]s, because lie fears that our 
presence here will give Hob too much 
weight and resjiectability. You see 
they haw jfot their spies. If Hob 
and Ilia peojjle find that out, there 
will bo a rctyal row. A nice disrepu- 
table squatter’s liole we have fallen 
into ; but, bad as it is, it is better than^ 
the swamp.” 

Th« table was now .«»pread ; the tea 

and collee-pots smoking upon it. The 
supper was cxeelleiik consisting of 
r<*al Alabama delicacies. l*lieasaiifs 
and woodcocks, and a splendid hnuncli 
of venison, which, in sjiite of the game- 
laws, had found its way into Johnny's 
birder — wheat, buckwheat, and lii- 
dian-eoni cakes ; the, whole, to tin* ho- 
nour of JJaiiibridgi* la? it spoken, 
covAimI in a style that would have 
bei'u cri*dital>le to a Hari-' rcstaura- 
hur. Jiy ihe lielp of these savoury 
we lijul already, t4» a consi- 
ilerable extent, taken the (‘dge olfour 
apjietite, wlien we heard Ilolfs Miiee 
growling away in the next room. He 
had begun In'* sp(‘e<'li. It was high 
time to inak<‘ an einl of our snp]KT, 
and go and liMeii to him under whose 
jmiteeting wings we were, and to 
whom w*c j»r(diably owed it, that we 
had got so far tiirough the, evening 
with whole liead.s and unbroken bones. 
Jta<*kwoods’ etiijuetto remlered oiir 
juv'.eiice absolutely necessary; and we 
acconiingh rose from talde, and rc- 
joiiK'd the asst'inblage of doctors. 

At the upper end of the table, next 

the bur, stoo<l Bob Snags, in his 
^ .irioii^ cajiacity of president, speaker, 
and candidate. A thickset jier-son- 
age, sitting m'ar him. «ifliciated as se- 
eretary — to judge at least from the 
inkstand w ith which he w^as provided. 
Jtob looked rather black at ns as w'e 
entered, no doubt on atxount of our 
late arrival ; but Cicero jdcadiiig 
against Catiline, could not liavc given 
n more skilful turn to his oration 
than did Hob upon tiu* occasion of our 
entranec, 

“ And these gemmen,” continued 
he, “could tell you—ay, and put dowTi 
in black and w'hite — no end of proofs 
of my resiicctability and character. 
AJay 1 be shot by Injuns, if it ain’t as 


good as that of the best man in the 
state.” 

“No lietter than it should be,” in- 
tci-posed a voice. 

Bob threw a fierce look at the, 
speaker ; but the smile on the face of 
the latter showing that no harm w'as 
meant, the worthy candidate cleared 
Ills throat and proceeded. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ we w'ant men a.s 
know what's wiiat, and who won't let 
Iheiiiselves Tjc humbugged by the ’Mi- 
nistration, but will defend our nat’rai 
bom sovereign rights. 1 know their 
'tarnal rigs, in.-'ide, and out. May I 
be totally sw'allowed 'by a b'ar, if I 
give way an inch to the best of ’em ; 
that is to say, men, if you honour me 
with your confulence and” 

“ You'll go the whole hog, will 
youV” intf rriqded one of the free 
and independent electors. 

“ Tlie whole hog!” repeated Bob, 
striking his fist on the table with the 
force of a sledge-hammer: “ ay, that 
will 1 ! tlie wliole hog for the }>eoj»le ! 
Now' lads, don't you think that our 
great folks co-t too much money? 
I’amatiou to me if 1 wouldn’t do all 
tliey d<» at a third of the price. Why, 
half a dozen four-horse w'aggonsw'ould 
have enough !(.► do to carry away the 
hard dollars that Jcdinny* and hia 
’Ministration have cost the country. 
Here it is, lads, in black and white.” 

Bob had a bundle of papers before 
liiin, w hich w'e had at first taken for 
a dirty pocket-handkerchief, but which 
now' proved to be the county news- 
'paper.s — one of w hich gave a statement 
of the amount expended by the first 
magistrate of the Union during his 
administration, reduced, for the sake 
of clearness, into waggon-loads. Bob 
was silent, wiijJe his neighbour the 
s(?crctary put on his spectacles, and 
began to read this important docu- 
ment. He w'as interru])led, however, 
by fries of Know' it already ! Read 
it already ! Ci€i on, Bob I ” 

“ Only sec heit** now ,” continued 
Bob, taking up tlie paper. “ Diplo- 
matic missions! w'hatdoes that mean? 
What occasion had they to send any 
one there? Then they’ve appointed 
one General Tariff, w ho’s the maddest 


* John Quincy Adams, then president of tlic United States. 
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aristocrat that ever lived, aud he's 
paiased a law by which we ain’t to 
trade any more M ith the Britishei*s. 
Every stocking:, oveiy knife-handle, 
that comes into the States, has to ]my 
a duty to this iufeninl aristocrat. 
Where shall we get our daunel from 
now, I wonder?" 

Hear, hoar!" cried a youth in a 
tattered rod flannid shirt, to whoso 
feelings this question evidently went 
home. 

“ Moreover," continued Bob, “ it's 
a drag put upon our ships, to the profit 
of their Yankee iiiaiiytactcrs. Many- 
facters, indeed ! hlen ! free sovereign 
citizens ! to work in manyfacters ! ” 

“ Hear, hear! " in a threatening tone 
from the audience. 

“ But that ain't all,*’ continued 
Bob, nodding his head mysteriously. 
“ No, men— hear and judge ! Y'ou, 
the enlightened freemen of Alabama, 
listen and judge for yourselves I (’lo- 
ver fellows, the 'Ministration and the 
Yankees! T)yc know what they've 
been a -doin’ ?" 

“ No, no. Tell us ! " repeated twenty 
voices. 

“You don’t know?" said Bob, 
with a fine oratorical movement. “1*11 
tell you then. They've been a-sendin' 
clothes, ponder, rifles, flour, aud 
whisky to the Creeks ! Two full ship- 
loads have they sent. Here it is!” 
yelled Bob, taking another pa j)er from 
bis pocket, and dashing it upon the 
table.* 

A breathless silence reigned during 
the reading of the important para- 
graph, while Richardft and myself 
were making almost superhuman ef- 
forts to restrain our laughter. Bob 
continued — 

‘^“You see, men. they w^ant to get 
the scalpin'* plunderin’ thieves back 
ag’in over the ]yil'’*'isfsippi into (Jeor- 
gia — ay, and perhaps into Alabama too. 
And they’re holdin’ mectin's and as- 
semblies in their favour, and say that 
we owe OUT independence to these 
Creeks ; and talk about their chiefs — 
one Atexandcr the (ireat, and Pericles, 


and Plato, and suchlike names that 
WT give our niggers. Anti the cussed 
Kedskins are fightin’ against another 
chief whom they call Sultan, and who 
lives iiixm Turk’s island. AVhoie shall 
we get our salt from now, 1 should like 
to know ? ’’ t 

The stonii that had been for some 
time brewing, now burst forth with a 
roar that shook the rafrers of the l(jg- 
bnilt tavern. Although iinnieii.surably 
tickled by Bob’s sj>eeeh, Kichards and 
I had struggled successfully with our 
disposition to laugh. At this moment, 
however, a stifled giggling was heard 
behind ns, which immediately attracted 
the attention of Bob and his friends. 
“A sj)y ! a spy !'’ shouted they ; and 
tliere w as a sudden and gein‘ral rush 
to the door, tlirough which an uiifor- 
tui^ate adherent of the opjaisite party 
had sneakefi in to witness their pro- 
ceeding->. 'J'he poor de\il wa> seized 
hy a dozen hands, and dragged, neck 
and heel, before Bob's triluiiial, to 
aeeount for his intrusion. lie, set up 
a howl of t<'iTor, and pri»]>5iblv pain, 
that immediately bnaight to his assist- 
aiiec a whole regiment of his Iriends, 
who were assembled in the adjacent 
tavern. A furiou«. fight hegain from 
which Kichards ami mjself hastened 
to eseapi*. We made our way into 
the kitchen, and theme into a court 
at the back of the house. 

“Stop!" said a whi*<pering voice, 
as WT wvre groping about in the dark- 
ness; “you arc clos«‘ to a poid that 
would drown an ox. I guess you 
won’t refuse my invitation mov’'’’* 

Jt was no less a person Ilian ^Ir 
Isaac Shifty; and we began to con- 
sider whether it would not reall> be 
better to ]iut oiirselvc.s under his 
guidance. Indoors wt could hear the 
liglit raging furiously. We jiaiised 
to think what was best to be done. 
Suddenly, to our great astonishment, 
the noise (d the contc,st ceased, and 
was replaced by a dead silence. 
Wo hurried through the kitchen to 
the field of battle, and found that 
the charm which had so suddenly 


* The Greeks, who at that time wore struggling for their independence, bad 
received various succours from the United States. The Creeks are a well-lmow'U 
tribe of Indians on the frontiers of Geoi^§pa, 

t Turk's island is a small island from which the Western States, North an4 
South Carolina, Georgia, d(C.| get their salt. 
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stlllod the fury of an Alabamian elec- empty, but bearing pretty evident 
tion fight, was no other than the marks of the recent conflict. Chairs, 
arrival of the constable and his assist- benches, and tables, lay in splinters 
ants, w'ho had suddenly a])pcared in upon the floor, which was, moreover, 
the midst of the combatants. Their plentifully sprinkled with fragments 
presence produced an effect which of broken jugs and glasses; and even 
scarcely any amount of mere physical, the bar itself had not entirely escaped 
force would have been able to bring* damage. On repairing to the stable, 
about ; and a single summons in thei to pa^' Caisar a visit, T found my gig, 
name of the law to kc<‘p the peace, | to my no small mortification, planted 
had caused tlie contending, parties to all over with election squibs — 
separate — the intruding one retiring for Bob Snags ! ” and the like ; iraile 
immediately to its own headquarters, jioor Ca‘sar‘s tail -was shorn of eveiy.' 

Wo passed a quiet and tolerably - hair, as close and clean as if it had 
comfortable night, except that Bob been first lathered and then shaved.^’ 
thought proper to fiivour ns with his Our breakfast, however, was excel- 
society, so that avo lay three in one lent — the.tveather fine ; and we set out 
bed.' Bi-fore break (»f day lie got up, uixni owj journey to Florence under 
and went away. Tired as we were, . decidedly more favourable auspices 
it was much later before we follow'cd than those that attended us on the 
his example. Upon entering the coiff- preceding day. 
mon room of the tavern, wc found it 


✓ *'•7' ^ THE EXECnriOK OF 

InF mo^t ]) 00 tical cliroii icier AA’onld find it iinposjtl 


der the inci- 


dent<4 of Montrose's brilliant caiverinoix* fuctnresque than the reality. Among 
the de\oted champions who, during the wildest and most stormy period of our 
history, maintained the cau^e of ( linrch and King, “ the Great" Marquis” un- 


doubtedly is entitled to the foremost place. Even party malevolence, by no 


means extinct at the present day, has been unable to detract from the eulogy 
pronounced upon liim by the famous Cardinal de Retz, the friend of tlonde 


and Turenne, when he thus summed up his cliaracter ; — Montrose, a Scot- 


tish n(»blemaii, head of the house «»f Grahaine — theoifiyman iu thcw'orld that 
has ever realized to me the iilea.s of certain hcroes^w*liom we now discover no- 
where but ill the l^ives of Plutarch — 1ms sustained in ffis OAvn country tlie 


cause of the King his master, with a gi'eatiicss of soul tlia^iqa not found its 
equal in our age.” 

Blit tlie success of the victorious leader and patriot, is almost thrown into 


the shade by the noble magnanimity and Christ inn lieroism of the man in the 
hour of defeat and death. It is impossible now to obliterate the^rkest||||^ 
of Scottish liistory, w'hich we owe to the vindictive cnielt/ ottheJ^veniuRrs 
— a party venal in principle, pusillanimous in action, and more thWdaStafdly* 
in their revenge *, but we can peru.se it with the less disgui^ since that ver^ 
savage spirit which planned the woful scenes connected wittf tbe final tragedy* 
of Montrose, has served to exhibit to the world, in all time to come, the cha- 
racter of the martyred nobleman in by far its loftiest light. , i 

There is no ingredient of fiction in the historical incidenti rtcoj^ed in the 
following ballad. The iudiguities that werq heaped npou Montrose during 
his procession through Edinburgh, his appearance before the Estates, his 
last passage to the sciiffbld, as well as his undaunted bearing, have m been 
spoken to by eyewitnesses of the scene. A graphic and vivid sketch *Df 
the whole Avill be found in Mr Mai*k Napier’s volume, “ The Life and*Timcs 
of Montrose” — a work as -chivalrous in its tone as the Chronicles of Froissart, 
and abounding in original and most interesting materials ; but, in order to ' 
satisfy all scruple; the authorities for each fact arc given in the shape of notes,, - 
'J'hc ballad may be considered as a narrative of the transactions, reUted by an 
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»^d Highlander, wiio had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, to 
his grandson, shortly before the splendid victoiy of Killiecrankic 



(’oME hither, Kvan Cameron, 

Come, stand beside my knee— 

1 hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 

There's shouting on the mountain side, 
'Fhere’s n ar within the blast— 

OUl laces look upon me, 

Old forms go trooping past. , 

I hear the pibro<‘h wailing 
Amidst the din of tight, 

And my old spirit wakes agAln 
Upon the verge of night 1 


11 . 

Twas 1 tiiat led the Highland host 
Through wild L(»elial>er^s mio\\s, 
What tinn* the plaided clans came down 
To battle i\ith Montrose. 

I’ve lold thee how the Southron.^ fell 
Ihmeath tlie broad clayntore. 

And how we smote the (’ainpbell clan 
liy Tnverlochy'"* shore 
T've t(»ld thee how ve swept Dniidce, 
And tamed the Lindsays’ itride; 

Iiiit never lia\e J fold thee yet 
How the (ireat Marquis dietl ! 

m. 

A rrait(»r .sold him to his foe.s ;* 

0 deed of deathless shame ! 

1 charge the<*, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt's name — 

He it upon the mountain’s side. 

Or yet witliiu the glen, 
iStahd he in martial gear alone, 

I j|Or back’d by anned men — 

Face him, a.s thou >Nould' t face the man 
Who wrong'd tliy sire’s renown ; 
Kemenibcr of what blood thou art. 

And strike the caitiff down ! 


* * “ The eohtemporary historian of the Knris of Sutherland records, that (after 
'the defeat of Invercarron) Montrose and Kinnoiill ‘ wandered np the river 
Kyle the whole ensuing night, and the next day, and the third day also, with- 
out any food or sirstenance, and at last came within the country of Assynt. 
The Earl tf ffinnonll, being faint for lack of meat, and not able to travel any 
further, was left there among the mountains, w'here it wras supposed he per- 
ished. ^Montrose had almo.st famished, but that he fortuned in his misery to 
light upon a small cottage in that wilderness, where he was supplied with 
some milk and bread.* Not even the iron frame of Montrrise could endure 
a prolonged existence under such circumstance.^. He gave himself up to 
Maclcod of Assynt, a formtjr adherent, from whom he had reason to expect 
a.ssistance in consideration of that draimatance, and, indeed, from the dictates 
of honourable feeling and common hnmanity. As the Argylc fkedon had sohl 
the King, so this Highlander rendered his own name infamons bv sellini? the 
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The Execution of Mattlrase, 

IV'. 

They hronght him to the Watergate* 
lljml bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 

And n<A a fenceless mao. 

They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — 

They drew' his hands behind his back, 

And bared his lordly brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipp'd from leash, 
They cheer’d the common throng, 

And hhov the note w ith yell and shout. 
And bade him pass along. 

V. 

It Avould liave made, a brave man's heart 
Gro%v sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen maligniiiit ev^es 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Wliig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 

There .‘■at their gaunt and wither'd dame>, 
And tin ir daughters all a-row' ; 

And ev«‘rv open window 
Was full as full might 

With blaek-robed Coveiumtiiig carles, 
That goodly sport to see ! 

VI. 

But when he came, tliougli pale and wan, 
He look’d so great and high,+ 


hero to the (’ovenanters, for which ‘ duty to the public’ he was rewarded 
with four hundred bolls id’ meal.” — X apieii’s JJfe of Montrose. 

* Friday^ Mth Mmj . — Act ordaining James Grahauie to be brought from 
the WattTgiite on a cart, bareheaded, the hangman in his livery, covered, 
riding on the horse that draws the cart— the prisoner to be bound to the cart 
w ith a rope — to the Tolbooth of IMinburgh, and from thence to be brought to 
-the rarliaiiient House, and there, in the place of deUmiuents, on his knees, to 
receive his sentence — viz., to be haiigeil on a gibbet at the Cross of Edin- 
biirgii, with his lK)ok and deelaralioii tied on a ro])e about his neck, and there 
to hang for the space of three hours until he be dead ; and thereafter to be 
cut dow'ii by the hangnian, his head, hamls, and legs to be cut oif, and distri- 
buted as follow\s — viz.. His head to be affixed on an iron pin, and set os the 
pinnacle of the west gavel of the new^ prison of Edinburgh ; one hand to be 
set on the port of Perth, the other on the port of Stirling ; one leg and foot 
on the port of Abcnlecn, the other on the port of Glasgow. If at his death 
penitent, and relaxed from excommunication, then tlie trunk of his body to 
be interred, by pioneers, in the (ireylhars ; otherwi.se, to be interred in the 
Boroughmuir, by the hangman’s men, under the gallows.” — ^Balfour’s Notes 
of Parliament. 

It is needless to remark that this inhuman sentence was executed to the 
letter. In order that the exposure might be more complete, the cart was 
constructed with a high chair in the centre, having holes behind, through 
which the ropes that fastened him were drawn. The author of the Wi^Um 
Papers^ recently published by the Maitland Club, says, “ the reason of his 
being tied to the cart was in hope that the people would have stoned him, and 
that he might not be able by his hands to save his face.” His hat was then 
pulled oflf by the hangman, and the procession commenced. 

t “ In all the way, there appeared in him such majesty, courage, modesty 
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So noble was his inniily front. 

So calm his steadfast eye 
The rabble rout forb(»re to shout, 

And each man held his breath, 

For well the> knew the hero’s soul 
AVas face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through nil the people crept. 

And some that came to scoff tit liiin, *- 
Now turn’d iisidc and wept. 

Ml. 

But onw’ard< — nhvjiys onwards, 

In silence and in gloom. 

The dreary pageant labour d. 

Till it reach’d the hon^e of doom , 

But first a wonian'< voic<‘ w a< heaid 
In jeer and laughter loud,* 

And an angry cry and a hiss aro-^e 
From the lienrt of the tossing crowd : 
Then, as the (iraane look'd upwards, 

Ho caught the ugf\ nnile 
Of him who sohl hi'» King tor gold — 

The master-fieihl Argyle ! 

Vlll. 

The Atarqui-j g.ized a moment. 

And nothing did he -ay, 

But the cheek (»f Arg>lo grew ghastly pale. 
And he turn'd hi- ey**- away. 

The ]iainted liaiiot at Id- ^ide," 

She shook through e\er\ limb, 

For a roar like thnmh r swopt the street, 
And hands were eleneh’d at him, 

And a Saxoii s<il(ih'r cried aloud, 

‘‘ Back, Coward, from thy place! 

For seven long 3'ear.s thou hast not dared 
To look 1dm in the laee."t 


— and even sommvhat more than natun’ — that tlio«c common w'omen who 
had lost their husbands and children in his w’ars, and who were hiri'd to stone 
him, were upon the siglit of him so asu/.d-hed and im>vcd. that tludr intended 
curses tm-ned into tear.-, and prayer.-; so that next da> all the mimsttrs 
preached a^aimt them for mt .stommi and reviluuf U'affon Papers. 

* “ It is remarkable, that of ihe many thousand bcholdei’s. the Lady Jean 
Gordon, Countess of Haddington, did (alone) jinbliclv iusult and laugh at 
him; which being percei^'ed by a gciitleiiian in the street, he cried up to her, 
that it became her better to sit upon the cart for her adulteries.”— Wioton 
Papers. This infiimon.s woman was the third daughter of Huntly, and the 
niece of Argyle. It will hardly be credited that she was the sister of that 
gallant Lord Gordon, who fell fighting by the side of Montrose, only five 
years before, at the battle of Aldfonl ! 

t “ The Lonl Lom and hi.s new' lady were also sitting bn a balcony, joyfal 
spectators ; and the cart being atopt when it came before the lodging where 
the Uiaiiccllor, Argyle, and Warristoun sat— that they might have time to 
insult— he, suspecting the business, turned hLs face towanhi them, where- 
upon they presently crept in at the 'windows ; which being perceived by an 
*kJ.v luJJ?"’ *1® wonder they started aside at his look, for 

seven years bygone .” — Wigion 
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IX. 

Had I boon there with sword in hand 
And fift}- C amorous by, 

That day throuj'h liijjh Dunedin’s streets 
Had poai'd ilio ciy. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Xor mij^ht of inailod men — 

Xot all tlie rebels in the south 
Had borne us backwards then L 
Once more liis foot on Highland heath 
Had stepfj’d as free as air, 

Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there ! 


X. 

It miffht not be. Tliev ]ilaced him next 
it bin the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scott i‘<h Kings 'ivere throned 
Amidst' their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor. 

And perjured traitors fill'd the place 
Wiien* good men sate bef<i»rc. 

With .-avage glee came Warristoim* 

To read the murderous doom, 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


XT. 

“ Xow by my faith as belted kniglit, 
And by the name I bear, 

And by the red Saint Andrew’s cross 
That waves abt»\<* ii> there — 

Ay, by a greater, mightier oath — 
And oh, that sueh Miould be! — 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt } on and me— 

1 have not sought in battle field 
A WTcath of such renown, 


* Archibald Johnston of Wamstoun. This man, who was the inveterate 
enemy of IVloutrose, and who carried the most selfish spirit into evei 7 intrigue 

of his party, received the piiinshment of his treasons about eleven years after- 
w^nrds. It may be i||tnictive to leani how he met his doom. The following 
extract is from thelnSS. of Sir George Mackenzie: — ** The Chancellor and 
others w^aited to examine him; he fell uimn his face, roaring, and with 
tears entreated they would pity a poor creature wiio had forgot all that 
was in the Bible, lliis moved all the spectators with a deep melancholy : 
and the Chancellor, reflecting upon the man’s great parts, former esteem, and 
the great share he had in all the late revolutions, could not deny some tears 
to the Mlty of silly mankind. At bis examination, he pretended he had lost 
so much blood by the uuskilfuliiess of his chirurgeons, that he lost his me- 
mory with his blood ; and I really believe tliat his courage had been drawn 
out with it. Witliin a few days ho was brought before the parliament, 
where he discovered nothing but much w eakness, running up and down upon 
his knees, begging mercy ; but the parliament ordained his fonner sentence 
to be put to execution, and accordingly he was executed at the cross of Edin- 
burgh*” 
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Nor dared 1 hope, on my dying day, 

To win the martyr’s crown ! 

XII. 

There is a chamber loi* away 
AVhere sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

For truth and right, Against treason’s might. 

This hand lias always 8tri> eii, 

And ye raise it up for a witu(‘>s ijtill 
111 the eye of earth' and heaven. ** 

'J'hen nail iny head on yonder tower — 

(live every town a limb — 

And God who made shall gather them. — 

1 go from you to Him! ” * 

XIII. 

The morning dawn’d full darkly, 

'I’he rain came tlasliing dow n, 

And the jagged streak of the le\in-boIt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The heavens weiv speaking out their wratli, 

The fatal hour was eoine, 

Yet ever simnded sullenly 
The truu^ict and the drum. 

There ^^as madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky. 

And young and old, and rich and ]>oor, 

Caine forth to stH} him die. 


MV. 

All, God ! That ghastly gibbet ! 

How dUraal ’tis to see ^ 

The great tall sjM*etral skeleton. 

The ladder, and the tree ! 

Hark ! hark ! It is the clash of anus — 

The bell'^ begin to toll — 
lie is coming! he is coming! 

G<jd\s ineicy on his .soul ! 

One last long peal of thu :der — 

The clouds are clear’d away. 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 

XV. 

He is coming ! he is coming ! 

Like a biidegroom tioiu his rooni,t 


* ** He said he wa.s much l»eho1den to the jiarliamcnt for the honour they 
put on him ; ‘ for,’ says he, * I think it a greater honour to have iny head 
standing on the port of this town, for this quarrel, than to have my picture in 
the kingN bedchamber. I am beholden to you, that, lest my loyalty should 
be forgotten, ye have appointed five of your most emmont towns to bear wit- 
ness of it to posterity.’ ” — Wigton Papers. 

t ** In his downgoiug from the Tolbooth to the place of execution, he was 
very richly clad in fine scarlet, laid over with rich silver lace, his hat in bis 
hand, his bands and cuff’s exceeding rich, his delicate white gloves on his 
hands, h’ls stockings of incarnate silk, and his shoes with their ribands on his 
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t.’unie the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 

And he never walk’d to battle 
More i)roudly than to die : 

TliLM-e as colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvell’d as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man ! 

XTI. 

lie inonntod up the. scaffold, 

Auil he turuM him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the people, 

So he iniglit not .‘‘peak aloud. 

But he look'd upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue. 

And in the liquid ether 
The eye of (iod shone tlirough : 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay r(‘>tiug on the hill, 

As though the thunder slept ^\ithin — 

All else was calm and still. 

XVII. 

The gi'im lieneva mini^ler^i 
AVilh anxious scowl drew' near,* 

As you have seen the ravens dock 
Around the dying deer. 


feet; and sarks j>ro\ided for him uith pearling about, above ten pund the 
elmj. All these were provided for him by hU friends, and a pretty cassock 
put.on iqion liim, iq)oii the .scaffold, v herein he nas Imnged. To be short, 
noiliing was here deficient to honour his poor carcase, more beseeming a 
bridegroom than a criminal going to the gallows." — Nu iioix’s Diary. 

* The I’rc'^byteiiaii inini.^ters beset ^loiitvose both in pri&on and on the scaf- 
fold. The following extracts are from the diary of the Hev. Bobert Traill, one 
o\' the i)ersons w ho w ere appointed by the commission of the kirk to deal with 
him By a warrant from the kirk, wc staid a while with him about his 
soul’s comliiion. But we found him continuing in his old ])ride, and taking 
vciy ill what was si)oken to him, saying, ‘ 1 pray you, gentlemen, let me die 
ill j)ence.’ It w'as answered, that he might die in true peace, being reconciled 
to the Lord and lo^i,^ kirk.” — “ We returned to the commission, and did 
show unto them wlM had passed amongst us. I'hey, seeing that for the pre- 
sent he W'as not desiring relaxation from his censure of excommunication, did 
appoint IVIr !Muiigo Law and me to attend on the morrow on the scaffold, at 
the time of his execution, that, in case he should desir^i to be relaxed from his 
excommunication, wo should be allowed to give it unto him in the name of 
the kirk, and to pray Avith him, and for liim, t/tai what is loosed in earth might 
he loosed in heaven." But this pious intention, w'hich may appear somewhat 
strange to the modem Calvinist, w'hen the prevailing theories of tlie kirk re- 
garding the efficacy of absolution are considered, was not destined to be Mfilled. 
Ml* Trail goes on to say, “ But he did not at all desire to be relaxed from his 
excommunication in the name of the kirk, yea^ did not look towards that place 
on the scaffold where we stood; only he drew apart some of the magistrates, 
and spake a while with them, and then went up the ladder, in his red scarlet 
cassock, in a very stately manner.” 
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lie wQiild not deij^n them word nor sign, 
But alone he bent the knee ; 

And veil'd his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And. cast his cloak away : 

For he Inid ta’eu bis latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 


[Sept. 


XVIII. 

A beam of light fell o’er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 

And he climb'd the lofty ladder 
As it wen* the path to hea\eii.* 

Then came a flash from ont tin* cloud, 

And a stunning thunder roll. 

And no mail <lared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 

And darkne.ss swept ai ross the sky — 

The work of death w as done ! 

AV. i:. A, 


t ** He >vas very earnest that lie might liave the liberty fn keep on his hat ; 
it wa.s denied : he reijuested he might have tin' jn-ivilege to kee|i hi^ cloak 
about him — neiihcr could that U* granted. Then. Aiith a mo^l undaunted 
courage, he went up i*' the top of that jimdigious gibbet."— The whel** 
tile gave a general giN^an : and it wa^ very observalde, that e^en thwM* mIio 
at his first apiiearuiue had bitterlv inveighed against him, conid jnU now 
abstain from tears,* —Montrose RriUrivujt. 
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TXIK WITOHFINDER. 

PjTht I. 


' It was towards the close of an 
autumnal evening, in the cominence- 
niont of the sixteenth century, that a 
crowd of human beings was dispersing 
from the old markct>i)lace of llam- 
nielburg, an ancient and, at that time, 
cousiderabJe town of Franconia, after 
witnessing the performance of a hide- 
ous and living tragedy. The Ober- 
Amtiiiann, or governor of the town, 
wlio had presided over the a'rt’ful 
occashm, had left, attended by his 
srltrrihrfs, or secretaries, the small 
baliistradid terrace which advanced 
tiut belinv the elevated entrance of 
the <il(J (iothie town-hail. The town- 
guard were recorling in ^alious direc- 
lions. warning the t rond to >eek their 
ljome<, and sometiiiK*^ aiding with a 
gentle admonition of their i»ike-hcads 
tfio^o XN ho lingered, as, slow ly retreat- 
i'lr, v moNcd down the different 
i’:m< treet.N (liut led from the een- 
tr. i I 'et-place, like stivaiU' llotv- 
iug « different eh , f^ r an 

iiiiii ' n. Window uUr waidow 
was (J*; dig in llie gu;'i'dv-ca d 
ni (1 Sii.iugeh-do* 01 ded gable* ff the 
houses; mid meuy a small cisemeiit 
had been pulled to, o^er sundry 
%v iLhered old faci*.s, that, peering from 
tin dark and narrow aiicrturc, and 
ill nil ined by the glaring light that 
had tilled the market-place, had re- 
sembled some darkly-traml pictui'e 
plficeJ against the opening. In the 
middle of the square still smoked, in 
a iieavy volume of cloud, the last 
gh'aming ashes of a lately blazing 
jiilc, still filling the air w ith a noisome 
stencil. The night was closing darkly 
in, and one human being alone seemed 
yet to linger in the market-place. 

it would have been difficult, indeed, 
to discover that the dark object just 
discernible upon the edge of the black- 
ened mass of smoking cinders really 
was a human being, so shapeless was 
the foi*m, so strangdy was it crouched 
down before the spot where the pile 
had been consumed. From time to 
time only au upward-flung movement 
of two thin arms, as if in tjbe violent 
emotion of earnest prayer or depreca- 
tion, showed that this object was a 
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living thing; until, w'hcn the moon 
rose from behind the old town-hall, 
disengaging itself, ever and anon^ 
from among the heavy clouds of a 
gathering storm, its light fell full npoa 
this indistinct apparition, and reveal- 
exl the form of a man, cnriously beat' 
together in a half- squatting, half- 
kneeling position, llis head W'as bare. 
Ills long tangled black locks hung 
around a swarthy face, young still in 
years, but w’oni and withered, and 
prematurely aged by sickness, sorrow, 
or violence of i»assion— perhaps by the 
constant operation of all three. At 
this moment it was ghastly pale, and 
bore the marks of the faintness and 
exliauhtion attendant upon a reaction 
after intense excilemeut. The dress 
of this creature wrh not the usual 
costume of the Iowtt classes, and con- 
iisted almost entirely of a ragged and 
soiled garment of coarse brown linen, 
made somewhat in the shape of a 
modem hhmt* and bound round his 
waist by a coai-so leathern band. 
Arouml his n(*ck } iing a square bag, 
or satchel, w'hich at oue(‘ designated 
his calling to be that of a common 
beggar, priiih^ged by the religious 
authorities of the place. The stoop 
of his broatl shoulders, betw’cen which 
the liead was dccjdy sunk, told a tale 
of long sickness, w'hlch had broken a 
frame originally bold and strong, and 
given a peculiarly ill-fa voiircd appear- 
ance to a form naturally w tdl built ; 
and when he .oi’ose from his stjuatting 
posture, the bent and withered ap- 
pearance of his crooked legs, which 
no longer possessed sufficient strength 
to sup]>ort the bulkier thimc above, 
gave painful evidence that the wretch- 
ed man had suffered cruelly from those 
common scourges of his class at that 
period— rheomltism and ague. Clasp- 
ed betw'eeu his hands was a, rosary of 
wood ; and, as he rose, he press^ it 
to his lips, and then deposited it in 
the upper part of his garment. 

**No, no I” exclaimed the cripple 
aloud, when he had staggered to his 
feet. No, it is not vengeance — it is 
not, God knows ; althou^ the male- 
volence of those hideous and accursed 
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hags, those lemans of Sataii*' — and 
he spat upon the ground— “ have 
made me the wretched outcast of hu- 
manity I am. The blood of the foul 
one has been shed for His glory only, 
and that of the blessed Virgin,* to the 
destruction of the arch-enemy of 
mankind and his delusions!^' 

‘‘ Thou knowest it is so,” he added, 
again clutching foirth the rosary from 
his bosom, which, after gazing upon 
a rude personificaliou of the Virgin, 
stamped ui>oii a tiny plate of copper 
at the end of the string of beads, and 
devoutly making the sign of the 
cross, he returned to its usual deposi- 
tory. 

I have cried against the handmaid 
of Beelzebub — uttering cry for cry 
as she shrieked out her wretched soul. 
I have prayed earnestly and long, and 
I am athirst,” continued the cripple, 
as he dragged his distorted limbs with 
difficulty over the rotigh stones to- 
wards a large covered well, which oc- 
cupied the lower part of the market- 
place. 

As the beggar a]>proaclied the pa- 
lapet of the well, to drink from one 
of the buckets >> hich rej>oso(l upon its 
edge, he liccaine first awai*e of the 
prese::ce of another human l>eftig. 
Half-concealod behind one of the 
twisted columns that snp}>orted the 
Gothic pavilion above, sat iijwn the 
parapet a female figure, dressed in a 
black garb of such a form and nature, 
that, without being the exact costume 
of any known religious order, it boro a 
monastic character. Her face, as she 
sat with her head bent dow-ii over her 
clasped hands, in an attitude of 
moumful humiliation, was fully con- 
cealed by a black hood. But when, 
upon the approach of the beggar, she 
started up hastih’, as if impelled by 
feelings of horror and disgust, the 
moon shone full upon her, and reveal- 
ed the features of a woman of an ad- 
vanced period of life, who formerly 
might have possessed much beauty, 
although now so washed out by tears, 
and farrowed by sorrow, that the 
w hole character of her face w as 
changed. Hef years, too, were pro- 
bably very much fewer than her ap- 
pearance denoted, for the signs of ago 
t^n her face bore less the marks of 
time than of mental snffering. The 
symptoms of aversion which her man- 
nw displayed upon the beggai‘*s ap- 


proach, although instinctive and in- 
voluntary, and almost inirocdiatcly 
restrained, had not escaped his eye. 
His features expressed the bitter re- 
sentment of his dictu‘t at this insult, 
and worked with ill-reprcsscd feelings 
of anger and spite. 

“ 11a ! Mother Magdalena — it is 
thou I Why ftinchest thou at my ap- 
proach ? llast thou cause to fear me, 
then?” cxclaiiiuxl the cripple with a 
sneer, as he drew nearer. 

The female thus addre&sed shud- 
dered at the sound of his voice, and, 
hastily pulling her dark hood more 
closely over her face, endeavoured to 
pass on without reply ; but the beg- 
gar caught her by the arm. 

‘‘ Not so fast, beldam ! ” he cried. 
“I would have a word with thee. 
Host thou not know me?” 

“Not know thee!” exclaimed the 
dark female. “ \Vlu> in this wn^tched 
town (Joes not know Schwartzer Claus, 
the witclilinder? WhatwouUlst thou 
w iih me V Let me g(j ! ” 

“"Why dost thmi tremble, tlien, and 
turn away thy head?” continmd the 
cripple. “ >Vhy does Black Claus, the 
witchliuder — since such thou (tallest 
me — make thee shudder thus in every 
limb ? The iniioeeut have no cause to 
fear.” 

Thou askcjit me why I shudder?” 
said Magdalena in an excited tone, 
forgetting in her agitation her purj>o.se 
of self-control. “ Thou hast forec‘d 
me to speak, and I will tell thee. Is 
not thy hand yet reeking with the 
bloody ashes of thy htst victim ? Has 
not a sevemth unhappy woinau suf- 
lered this very day a cruel death at 
the stake upon thy hideous d<*nuncia- 
lioD ; and thou aske»t mo why 1 shud- 
der?” 

** Bi*w'are, w'oinau— bcwiire ! ” cried 
the witchtlnder, lifting up his long 
right arm with a gesture of menace. 

“ Those who defend the evil-doer, and 
malign the just and bcavcn-directed 
accuser, are not far from being ar- 
raigned as accomplices themselves ! ” 

“ What ! thou seckest alrcarly an- 
other innocent sacrifice^ wretched 
man ! continued the female, tearing 
away her arm, which the beggar stiO 
held clenched in his left hand. “ Thou 
art not sated with the innocent Mood 
thy false witness has this day shed 
** It is a lie! — it is a damning lieT’ 
screamed the cripple, foaming with 
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passion. I have borne no false wit- 
ness ! Besides, did not she avow her 
deeds of darkness ? did she not confess 
her complicity with spirits of hell, 
and her harlotries with the arch- 
dec eiver of inaiikiiul V’’ 

“ Ay ! when, tortured in mind and 
body, her poor weak old head gave 
w'ay, and she unconsciously atfirined 
all that her torturers had for hoiurs 
past bec*n i)ressiiig iiix)n her w^avering 
understanding. Ye had driven her 
mad, poor wretch !” 

“ ’Tis false again ! — ’tis false !” re- 
peated tJie witclitiiider. “ The truth 
spoke out of her at last, when her 
treacherous ]):u*aiiinur, the demon, had 
deserted her. Clod’s glory and that 
of tlu* holy church, for which I work, 
had triunij»lic‘d over the powers of 
darkne>s." 

‘‘ 'I’liou serve the hoi}" chureli ! Hear 
not tin* blasjdiemy, C.) Lord!*'' cried 
the excited woman, raising up her 
bands to heaven. “ Them, mi.serable 
wretch I w Ijo, for the favour of the 
Aintinanii or the priest, for the [>it- 
tamv bestow <!(l on thee in reward of 
tliv discovery of the .supposed foul 
practice^ of witchery and magic, art 
e\er ready to ‘lell the innocent blood 
of the aged, hclple.^s, and infirm I*’ 

“ I’or the lucre of gain screamed 
the cripple, but in a tunc as much of 
despair at tli^iccusation a.s of wrath. 

Tor the turn; of gain! No — no; as 
God is my judge, it not ! My moti ve.s 
are j>ure ; (ioil and the Holy Virgin 
know' they are ! It is not even a .‘spirit 
of Vi \engc that instigates me. N’o — 
iio 1 it cauiKd be ; it is not ! If the 
W'ords of my mouth have condemned 
and killctl, it i.s because my voice was 
uplifted in the cause of religion, and 
to the confusion of the prince of evil ! ” 
But as he spoke, the beggar covered 
his face with his hands, with a shud- 
der, as though there passed iu liis soul 
a struggle with himself — a doubt of 
Ids own real motives. 

Magdalena was about to quit in 
haste her dangerous companion, when 
a sentiment of pity at tlie sight of 
the cripple^s evident emotion seemed 
to minglo strangely with her disgust 
and aversion to the witchlindcr. It 
was even with an uncontrollable feel- 
ing of interest that she stopped for a 
moment to look upon the wretched 
man. 


After a pause, the beggar removed 
his hands from his face, aud uttering 
in a low tone the words, “ I thirst,” 
staggered to the edge of the w ell, and 
seized the bucket w'ithin his hands, 
lie bent over it but for a momeut to 
drink, and could scarcely have swal- 
lowed many mouthfuls, before, fling- 
ing back the bucket iuto the well, he 
started up, and spat the w'ater from 
Ills mouth. 

“ HoiTor!” he said, with a look of 
mingled terror and insanity — “it tastes 
of blood I” 

“ It is thy ow'u conscience, poor 
man, that troubles the taste of the 
fresh element,” said Magdalena so- 
lemnly; “the water i.s pure and sw^eet !” 

“Thou hast done this, old hag!” 
cried the witchfiuder w^ildly, unheed- 
ing her remark. “ Thou hast cor- 
rupted the waters at the source. Why 
did I liiid thee sitting hero, cowering 
over the surface of the well, if it were 
not to cast malefick spells upon the 
water, and turn it into poison — in order 
to give ills, and ails, and blaius, and 
aches, aud pains, and sickness, and 
death to thy fellow-creatures? Ha! 
ha! 1 have long thought it. Thou 
also art one of the accursed ones ! ” 

“ I’lioii ravest, miserable wretch ! ” 
replied the fem.ale ; “ thou knowest 
not what thou utterest. G^d forgive 
thee, cripple, thy wicked thought, and 
change thy perverted mind 1” 

She w-as again about to turn away, 
and leave her angry questioner, wdieii, 
feai*iug the result of the evil feeling 
uow' fully excited iu tlie witchfindeTs 
miud, she again paused to excuse her- 
self in the eyes of the dangerous man, 
and added — 

“ Thou canst not mean what thou 
sayest, Claus ; 1 sat by the well but 
to cool my heated brow iu the night- 
air, and taste the breath of heaven ; 
for my mind was saddened, and my 
heud whirled, with the horrors that 
this day has witnessed.” 

But lier w'ords were but oil upon the 
flame, and only served to augment the 
wild infatuation of the witchfinder. 

“ Ah I thy mind was saddened ! 
Thou hadst pity for that vile hag of 
liellLWasshethycomrade? Perchance 
thou hadst fear for thyself? l^ou 
thought'st thy own time might come ? 
Thy own time will come, old Magda- 
lena. My eye is upon thee and thy 
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dark practices ; it has been upon thee 
since thou earnest, unknown and un- 
acknowiedged, to this place, none could 
tell when, and whence, and how. Ay, 
my eye is ii|K)n thee, and — beware ! 

Willingly would the w’oman now 
have shrunk away before the mad- 
dened witchfiuder's objurgation ; but 
the wild accusation thus thundered 
against her froze her with terror, and 
rivi'ted her to the spot. 

1 have marked thee well,’^ conti- 
nued the frantic man, and 1 have 
seen thee pausi' upon the threshold of 
the holy house of (tiKl, and kinn.'! in 
mockery upon the steps before it : but 
tbou hast never dared to enter it. 
Thou knewest well that tlu; dev.l thou 
aervest w'ould have tom thee in pieces 
hadst thou dtuic it. Ha ! do 1 catch 
thee there?’’ lie contimied. as at thesi* 
w'ords the woman buried her face be- 
tween her hands. 

“ Thou caiist not deny it I” shouted 
the w'itchfinder with an air of triumph. 

“ God best judges the motives of 
the heart,” mnnmired ^lagdaleiia 

** I will tell thee more, > ile hag, and 
thou slialt hear it face to face,*’ j)ur- 
sued the cripple, seizing the js»or 
woman’s anus with his long Inmy 
fingers, and dragging her hands from 
before her face, in spite of her efforts 
at resLstmiee. “ I'hou watchest at 
street corners and in doorways, on the 
bridge or on the causcw.iv, to see fair 
Frauleiii Bertha, the OlH;r-Aintraaiiii's 
daughter, ride past u])on her ambling 
jennet, or mount the church-ateps, her 
missal in her hand. Tliou watchest her 
to cast thy spells upon her. Thouhatest 
her for her youth aud beauty and .sjujt- 
less purity, like all thy wretched 
tribe, w'hom the sight of innocence 
and brightness sickens to the heart's 
core. Thou w'ouldst fascinate her 
with th}’ eye of evil and thy deadly 
incantations.” 

The moon, the light of which still 
Struggled faintly through the fast- 
acciimalating clouds, shone for a mo- 
ment upon the face of old Magdalena, 
as the cripple pronounced these w ords. 
Her features wxrc more deadly pale 
than usual, and cx>nvul.sed with an 
excess of agitation at this mention of 
Beitha’s name, w'hich she evidently 
struggled to control in vain. 

“ Ah! I have thee there again !” 
acreamed Claus In triumph a second 


time. “ Already have 1 seen her 
check grow pale, her head bow down 
like a blighted flower, her walk iKJCome 
W'eary with faintness. Hast thou al- 
ready been at thy filthy machina- 
tions ? But Black Claus, the witch- 
finder, is there to WTCstle with the 
pow ers of evil. And hear me ! That 
fair sweet girl is the only comfort of my 
WTotched life. My soul growrs calm 
and s(K)thod when I look upon that 
lovely face. A my of sunshine gleams 
upon the darkui'ss of my path w'hen 
her smile lH*anis upon me. IMy heart 
leaps within me for joy when her 
small white hand drops an ofi'ering 
into my beggar’s bowl. She is niy 
only life, iny only joy, .'iiid my guar- 
dian angel. And couhist th(»u harm 
her, w oman, no torment should Ik‘ too 
horrible for thee, bfsiy and soul. The 
chains of the stake still lie upon the 
market-]>lace — the a.>hes of yon idle 
still reek with heat; and the jiile shall 
rise again, the chains >hall bind once 
m(»r(‘. Wretched hag! 1 bid thee 
again Ih*w are I ” 

As w ith one hand the raving witch- 
fimler [»ointcd to the spot where one 
unha]>py woman had already |>eri4ied 
that day, a victim to the superstition 
ot the times, Magdalena, who, during 
his praise of the fair girl, had again 
l(»oked at him with .awakened interest, 
dlst-ngaged herself fnm the other. 
*• G(»d’s will be done ! ’^le said with 
humility. 1 am prepanMl for all. 
But thou, unhappy man ! ” she conti- 
nued, lK‘ware in tiini, lest, lM*fore 
thou hast time to repent thee of the 
hardiies.s and cruelty of thy heart, HU 
judgment fall on thee, and his jua- 
tice punihli thee.” 

She s]^K>ke with hand upraised to 
heaven; and then, pulling her hood 
over her face, hurried from the mar- 
ket-place. 

The witchfinder gazed after her, 
fixed to the s]>ot, and for a moment 
awe-.struck by her words. A» he still 
stood struggling with Ids various pas- 
sions, the storm, which bad been 
gathering ever since snnset, began to 
burst over his head. The raiu came 
dow'n in torrents. 

Ah t was it that?” scj^amed the 
beggar, with a fit of w'ikl laughter. 
“ The miserable old beldam! she 
stretched out her finger to the sky, 
aud it was to bring down these water- 
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spouts upon my head. Corses on the 
foul malicious fiend!' And he spat 
upon the ground, as if to c&oroUc the 
evil spirit. 

“ Jiut I must find shelter,” ho mur- 
mured. ‘‘Already pains rack my 
limbs ; my bones ache ; a shudder 
runs through my frame! The old 
hag has worked her spell upon me. 
Aitagc^ iSatliatm! Anathema!” 

Speaking thus, the wretched man 
shuffled along as fast as the crippled 
state of his limbs, and the acute pains 
of rhoumatisin, which the damp night- 
air had again brought upon him, would 
allow him to proceed. lie staggered 
to the shelter of a doorway, w4iich was 
plac'cd under the advancing terrace of 
the town-hall, and between two 
stairca'^cs whicli descended on either 
side on to the market-ijlace. The pro- 
truding vault of the Gothic archwa}' 
allbrded him some refuge from the 
storm, whieli now burst dowu wdth 
increased violeiieo. But the excited 
witchfmder'.s brain seemed to wander, 
as he caught an indistinct vision of 
the gaping jaws of the dragons and 
other grotesque monsters, wliich pro- 
truded us watersj>outs from the roofs 
of the surrounding hou.sos, and now' 
disgorged torrents of rain. 

“Spit, spit, ye doils all!” he 
shouted aloud. “ Ye cannot reach 
me here. Hia ’ ha ! rage, storm, spew 
forth your venom, do the bidding of 
your mistress — 1 defy you !*' And as 
the wind swept rouml the corners of 
the building, ami sj)attered some of 
the water of the gushing eataraets in 
his face, he cried, “ AMiuntl” as if 
speaking to a li\ ing thing, and, ding- 
ing to the bars of an aperture in tlie 
upper part of the door, turned away 
his face. 

As he thus came to look upon the 
strongly-barred opening in the door, 
the ciiriTnt of his ideas changed. 
Within was the small and wretched 
prison of the town, which just occu- 
pied the space of the terrace above — 
a miserable hole. 

“ There she lay this morning,” he 
murmured, looking into the interior, 
wddcli was now in utter darkness, and 
quite empty — “ there she lay, old 
Martha Dietz, and called in vain upon 
the demon who deserted her. There 
have lain all the foul hags who tor- 
tured my poor aching limbs. There 


shall she lie also, the scoffer and re- 
viler, the worker of evil. The witch- 
hndcr will be revenged. Revenge! 
no, no I He will do the vrork of the 
holy church. Who shall say the 
contrary? I^ot thou, old Martha— 
nor thou — nor thou. If ye say so, ye 
lie in death, as ye have lied in life. 
Ay! glare upon me wdth your lack- 
lustre eyes. Ye are powerless now, 
though ye are there, and make 
mouths at me. One — two — three — 
God stand by me I There they are — 
all seren 

With a wild scream of horror, the 
cri])]>lo covered his eyes with his liauds, 
and rushed forth into the tempest. 

Situated in the i)icturcsqiie and fer- 
tile ^ alley of the Saale, the towm of 
llaminelburg stands upon a gentle 
declivity, commanding one of the nu- 
merous windings of the river, and 
sloping downw'ards to its banks. A 
part of the old walls of the town is 
thns bathed by the waters of the 
stream, which, calm and peaceful in 
th4‘ <siimmor months, .become tumul- 
tuous, and even dangerous, during 
rainy weather, or after the melting of 
the snows. From the ancient gate- 
way of the town on the river side, a 
trijde bridge of great length and many 
arches, which, iu the dry season, 
seems to occupy a most unnecessary 
space across the narrower waters, 
but w liich, at other times, scarce suf- 
fice.s to span the extent of the invad- 
ing inuudatiou, affords a communica- 
tion with the high-road. 

At the commencement of the six- 
teenth centur}% this bridge was only 
constructed of wo<)d, and although put 
together with rude strength, ill-suf- 
lieed to re.«dst the force of the toirents, 
and had been repeatedly swept before 
them. 

Not far from the town gateway that 
commanded this bridge, stood a huge 
mansion, cx)iistructed as a palace for 
the Prince Bishhps of Fulda, the sove- 
reign rulers of the district ; although, 
at the period in question, it had been 
ceded to the Ober-Amtmann, a near 
relation of the reigning bishop, as his 
official dwelling. On the side of this 
ancient palace fnithest removed from 
the town gate, ran, along the river's 
banks, its spacious gardens, abutting 
at their extremity upon the piemis^ 
of an extensive Benedictine monas- 
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tei*}', from which they were onl}' so- 
pai’ated by a iian-ow lane, that led 
from the town to the river. At the 
very angle of this lane, whore it open- 
ed by a small water-gate upon a nar- 
row towing-path, skirting alike the 
to>ni- walla and the banks of the 
stream, there stood a low building at- 
tached to the monastery, the upper 
story of which thus overlooked the 
old gardens of the palace on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the river 
banks. 

At one of tlio windows of this hum- 
ble dwelling, that which overlooked 
the palace gardens, stood a young 
man, intently gazing through its small 
octagon panes. Two or three times 
he turned away with a heavy sigh, 
as if wearied with long and vain 
w'atching, and as often returned again 
to his previous occupation. At length 
the opening of the door of the room 
startled him from his position ; and as 
if ashamed of being caught in thi* act 
of looking out, he hurried to a table 
in the middle of the room, and tliuig 
hiiuself into an old chair. 

The ^ arious objects with which the 
table wa.s covenwl, as well a.s tlu»se 
w'hich filled and littered the room in 
all directions, clearly designated tite 
young man's emjdovment to be that 
of a sculptor and colourer of imugt*s 
for the ornament of eburrhes, as >vell 
as an illuminator of missals and ina- 
nu««cripts — an occupation at that time 
still pursued, although gradually fall- 
ing into disuse since the invention of 
printing. Scattered about upon the 
table were several old parchment ma- 
nuscripts, which had seiTcd as models 
for the artist’.s u.se, or had been con- 
fided to his hnjid.s to clean. Old illu- 
minated missals, some of tiie gorgeous 
illustrations of which were ojien, a.s if 
lately retouched by the hand of the 
young painter, lay here and there. At 
the further end of the table .stoo<t a 
small figure of a virgin and Child, de- 
licately and exquisitely carved, and 
painted with the richest colours. The 
group was bright M'ith its fresh fini^h, 
and evidently had not long l)een ccira- 
plcted by the hand of the artist, 
Upon an elevated bench or dresser 
W4!re tittered the tools of the sculptor 
and wood-carver, with a few onfinish- 
ed trials of small saintly figures ; and 
around the room were fragments of 


wooden iufages of saints, some dis- 
coloured, some broken, a few in toler- 
able preservation, which were either 
destined to be restored and roiiaiiited, 
or had served as studies for the artist. 
Upon tlie walls hung a few pictures of 
female saints, betleckcil with garland.^ 
of flowers, which showed tliem to 
be objects of devotion and respect in 
the eyes of the po.<sessor. Among all 
this confusion, space W'as scarcely left, 
in the small chain U t of the artist, 
for the pallet-lHHl and cumbnm.^ press 
that formed his only furniture. 

Immediately before the elmir into 
which the young man so liastilv flung 
himself, lay a rich missal, upon the 
ndorninent of which he had b< cii cmii- 
ploycd, before otlicr tlnuight.s and 
feelings had sent him to tin; w indow ; 
and when he again resumed his work, 
it was up(ni tlic face of a fair saint, 
which formed the headpiece of a 
clmpti'i*. p<‘cring out from among the 
varitjiis graceful arabesquc.s that twin- 
ed in tli(‘ brightest colour.-H along the 
margin of the leaf. 

In truth, the face of tlu‘ yonng ar- 
tist was almo.st a> fair ii.s tiiai of the 
bright being he was engaged in paint- 
ing. His light brown hair was parted 
in the middle, over a Idgli wliiie fore- 
head, and fell in faintly Wining eurls 
almost to hi.s nt*« k. fonning a fnune to 
the soft o\al face, to winch his violet - 
blue melamiioly ■ looking eyes, his 
calm, fiiuiy-diisellcd features, and the 
seriou.s rejjo-e of his imaginative 
mouth, imparted an air <jf gentlenes.s 
and thoiiglitfulne.'i.s combined. His 
^’ark, sobiT • coloured, siinjih* dress, 
although .somew hat too .si^vere to .suit 
his youthful figure, accorded well with 
the character of his physiognomy. 
Ills ffilliiig collar displayed a full 
white throat, whi< h might have aerv- 
etl as a model for a statne of Anti- 
nous, had it not iKiruc more the 
htanij) of genius in its proportions 
than of physical voluptuousness. The 
hands, which now hastily resumed 
their neglected occupation, had all the 
fairness and well-moulded contour of 
a woman's, without that delicacy of 
.size wiiich would have stami>ed them 
as effeminate. Had he beem aware of 
his OW'D beauty, he might have copied 
his own graceful form for a personifi- 
cation of the lily-bearing angel in a 
group of the Annunciation, 
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The person ^'ho had startled him 
from the window, by opening the door 
of his room, was an aged-looking wo- 
man, ill a plain dress of coarse black 
serge. She bore in her bands a coarse 
brown pomugcr filled with steaming 
viands, a lump of dark homely bread, 
and a white cloth. 

“ Ah ! my good Magdqjcna, art 
thon there?” said the young artist, 
raising his head Mith an almost un- 
conscious atlectation of surprise, as 
thougli unexpectedly disturbed at his 
work. 

‘•You forget all hours, and all hu- 
man Wyants, in your zeal for your bean- 
tifjil art, Master (iottlob,” said the 
woman. “ 1 bring you your noon- 
day repast, whicli you would never 
have called for, had I allowed it to 
stand ]>y even until sundown. But I 
have ventured to traiisgn'ss your 
orders. You must be faint w ith long 
fasting and ihe old w'oman made a 
niovemout as if to place the food upon 
the table before the artist. 

‘‘ TJiaiik.*', good Magdalena ! thank.s! ’’ 
said the Viuing man, looking at her 
with that sweet smile, and tender ex- 
pressi(ni of hijs mild blue eyes, which 
iiiid jirocured him, among all who 
knew him, the constant de.signation of 
“ (;enlle Ciottloh but at the same 
time repelliiig the poniuger, “ Not 
here. Biace the food elsewhert\ 1 
will eat aiion. 1 am not hungry now ; 
and I must not leave my work. I 
ha\e jiromised it to his noble revc- 
reure the prior, for the eve of the fete 
of St I'rsula, and to-morri»w^ is the 
very day. 'riicrc is still much to do. 
It seems as if 1 could never give snlli- 
cient finish to this faee, or impart to 
it, with my dull colours and Tclxdlioiis 
pencil, that look of heavenly bright- 
ness that ought to dwell upon it. And 
yet, alas ! 1 would it never could be 
finished ! It will break my heart to 
part with it— although I love not my 
own work, nor deem it excellent. 
But still I cherish it— all imperfect as 
it is — I know not why ; and when to- 
mt>iTOw comes, and 1 must give it up 
into his reverence’s hands, it seems 
that my life and spirit w^oiild depart 
from me with its loss, and that all 
around me w'ould be dark and joy- 
less.” 

After placing the porringex and 
bread upon a spare comer of the 


sculptor’s working bench, Magdalena 
moved gently behind the young man’s 
chair, and having asked respectfully 
his pardon, looked over his shoulder. 
At the sight of the fair face upon which 
the young artist was bestowing so 
mucli care, her looks betrayed feelings 
of surprise, mingled with much emo- 
tion. Once or twice she passed her 
hand over her eyes, as if doubting 
the reality of what she saw. It was 
some time before she could sufficiently 
master her agitation to speak; and 
w'hcn at last she spoke, after a long- 
drawm sigh, it was with a tone which 
still betrayed, in spite of her efforts, 
the interest inspired in her by the 
painter’s work of art. 

“ It is indeed a fine performance, 
and right bravely limned,” she said ; 
“and in truth the countenance you 
have given to yonder saint, with the 
pale gloiT, is one of exquisite beauty. 
1 wonder not that you should be 
gricv<*d to look upon so sweet a face 
no more ; although, methinks, T know 
a face as fair, to which it bears a mar- 
vellon.s resemblance.” 

“ What meanest tlioii, Magda- 
lena?" said the young artist, bending 
Ills hvad still lower over his work. 
““ Whom dost thou know who could 
bear a likeness to this creation of my 
own imagination?” 

Of your own memory. Master 
Gottlob ! you should have said,” pur- 
sued Magdalena. “ Surely — or my 
eyes deceive themselves most strange- 
ly — although in that sweet face they 
w ere not easily deceived ; surely the 
face is that of ” 

The old woman again paused, as if 
to suppress her emotion. 

“ Of whom?” enquired Gottlob in 
a low tone, also in much agitation. 

“ Of the fair Fraulein Bertha, the 
noble Ober-Amtmann’s daughter.” 

“ Yon think so, Magdalena?” re- 
plied the 3 '’ 0 ung man. “ Perhaps it 
maybe a slight shade of a resemblance, 
caught unconsciously” 

“ It is she herself,” exclaimed Mag- 
dalena. “It is the same angeUc 
smile— the same beam of innocent 
brightness athwart her browl It is 
she!” 

** Perhaps thon art right,” stam- 
mered Gottlob, still in much confu- 
sion, but evidently well pleased with 
the species of praise thns bestowed 
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upon his performanGe. There is, in 
tmth, more resemblance to the Frau- 
leln Bertha than I liad thought/' 

Magdalena seemed for a minute lost 
in her reflection, ns if a now and pain- 
fhl idea had struck her; and after 
giving a long and anxious look at the 
window, from which the young artLnt 
had drawn back ni)on her entrance, 
she pressed her hand heavily to licr 
heart, as if to supiwrt her in a sudden 
resolution, and, advancing to tlie ar- 
tist’s .side, said in an earnest tone, 
‘‘ Young man ! thou lovest her!” 

Magdalena ! thou knowest not 
what thou sayest,’’ cried Gottlob, more 
harshly than was the w'ont of his 
gentle nature. 

‘‘ Oh ! pardon me if 1 have offended. 
Condemn me not ! *' said the excited 
woman. “ But I do entreat you, tell 
me ! Tell me your secret as you w ould 
confide it to a mother— to your own 
mother, Gottlob. It is the purest in- 
terest for >ou — for Jier — that guides 
me ! I swear it to you ! Oh ! tuH 
me — is if not so V You love that lair 
and gentle girl ! ” 

The young man looked at hh? strange 
inteiTogatoi with .some astonishment 
at her exident agitation. Tlie tears 
were .sw'olling in her eyes. But with- 
out pauMiig to question the reasons of 
her emotion— so absorbed is love in 
its ow'ii self— he rose, ai^d took the 
old woman's hand. 

“ Yes ! I will speak . my heart has 
long been overcharged with its own 
secret, even to bursting," he said ; 

and it throbs to unburden itself into 
some s}Tnpathi7ing heart! And wiiy 
not thine, good Magdalena? Ever 
8inc.e fate has brought us so Ktrangely 
together, thou hast been like a mother 
to me ! " 

“Do not I owe you all?” inter- 
rupted the old woman; “my life — 
my daily bread — a shelter for my old 
limbs in the cell below?” 

“Alas! I have but little to give, 
poor Magdalena!” said the yonug 
man kindly. 

“And that little thou bast shared 
with me as a son,” continued Mag- 
dalena, bending her head over his 
hand as if to kLss it. 

“Yes, thou sbalt know all,” pur- 
sued (^ttlob ; “ for it would seem as 
though the destiny that threw thee in 


my way were linked with hers. Her 
image it was that led me to the spot 
where first I saw thee. It was the 
last day of the Carnival, at the be- 
ginning of thi.*3 year, and there was a 
at the palace of the Ober-Amt- 
inann. 1 had long gazed with adora- 
tion upon that angelic face, and trea- 
sured it ill my heart. I already wor- 
sliippod yon saintly portraits, because 
in one — God forgive me the profane 
thought I — 1 had found a faint forth- 
sho%ving of the beam of her bright eye ; 
in another, the gentle, dimpled smile 
of her sw'cct mouth ; in a third, her 
pure and saint-like brow. It w^as not 
for such as 1, a poor artist, to be in- 
vited to the. noble Amtniann'.s tete ; 
but J thought that, through the win- 
dow's ill the illuminated halts, 1 might 
perchiincc trace her pjis.siiig .shadow, 
1 fancied that, by .some unforeseen ac- 
cident, .shi‘ might (utnic forth ujmiii 
the terrai’C, overhanging the river’s 
baak.s — a foolisli fimey, for tlie night 
w as w intr}' and rold. " I ho|K*d to sec 
her, no matter how ; and 1 w andered 
out of the town— for it.s gates were 
(►pen for that holiday — to look upon 
th(? lighted windows of the palace 
from tlie opposite side of the stream. 
'J’Ik* snow was on the gnmnd. My 
inaiith^ scarcely presen’ifd me from 
the bitter cold. But 1 felt it not. It 
w .as ouly when a grrian sounded near 
me, that I thought on the sufferings of 
o(litM*s in such a night. 1 looked 
around me ; and there, not far from 
me, on the snow', before, the very win- 
dows of the palace, wdiere within w^as 
music and dancing, and feasting and 
mirth, lay thy fonn, poor Magdalena ! 
Icjebie, helpless, stifl' with cold, thou 
nppearedst to me in the last agonies of 
death.” 

“ Ye.s ; I had laid mo down to 
die, in sorrow* and despair. It is 
too tnie,” sobbed the old woman, 
in a voie.e choked with tears. “ But 
your hand raised me up — ^^'our arms 
warmed me into life — your voice 
encouraged me, and gave me force. 
You brought me to your home, 
fostc^d me, and nursed me— mo, an 
nuknowm outcast, whose vciy history 
you did not even seek to know — 
whoso silence and secret^ you re- 
spected. Your kindness saved mo 
from despair, and gave mo hope ; and 
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I lived on, in order to pay, were it 
l)o»siblc, iny debt of gratitude to my 
preserver,” 

“ Good Magdalena,” said the .young 
man soothingly, taking her withered 
Itands l)etweeu his own, did but 
the duty of a Christian man.” 

“And you love her, then?” resumed 
Magdalena^ recalling her young pre- 
server to his ])romised coiiVidence. 

“Lt»ve her!” exclaimed Gottlob 
witli an impassion(fd fervour, which 
gave his gentle face a look of iiispira- 
tion. Love her ! She is my vision 
by day — my dream by night. When 
1 read, it is her voice that seems to 
speak to me from the Minnesinger’s 
|M>e\v. Wln-ii I paint, it her form 
that grows under my pencil. AVhen I 
pray, it isherserapliic smile that seems 
to beam u{X)tj me down from heaven. 
J wander forth ; it is to meet her in 
her walks. I kneel in the church : it 
is to breathe the same air as she!” 
At these words, Magdalena covered 
her face., and uttered a suppre.'-'sed 
groan. “1 rise from my labour, 
whieh of old was a labour of love to 
me, and n<»w is oft an irksome ta.sk: 
it is to watch for her coming f(»rth 
into the garden. I have neither rest 
b.> (lay nor by night. Wliere there 
was n'pose in my heart, there is now 
denial fev(*r.’' 

“And .shey” .said Magdalena with 
a low tone of anxiety, as if fearful of 
the answer ^lle might re(•ei^e. "‘Does 
she know — does .sJie ret urn your loveV” 

“ How should shi*. deign to remark 
a worm like meV” was the young 
arti.st’s answer. “ llow’ .should I dare 
to breathe my aliVetion in her ear, 
were it even jio.ssible for me to ap- 
proach her V And yet she looks upon 
me kindly,” continued the young lover, 
encouraging himself in vague hopes, 
at the same time that he condemned 
their presumption. “When 1 dotf 
my cap to the noble Aintniaiiirs 
daughter, as slic ambles forth by her 
proud father’s side, she will answer 
with so sw'cet a smile, and greet me 
with a wave of her riding-switch — 
with wliat a grace !— and then grow 
red thereby, and then grow pale. 
When I offer her the holy watex m 
ahe passes from the church, she will 
c‘A8t down her trembling eyelids, and 
yet will see withal who offers it ; and 
wlicn 1 stand at you window, as she 


rambles in the garden, she will pluck 
flow'cr after flower, as though she 
knew not why ; then fling them all 
aside, then pick them up with care ; 
then disappear as if she had gone 
back, and yet come forth again.” 

Magdalena’s brow grew thoughtful 
and anxious as Gottlob proceeded in 
his enumeration of these symptoms. 
Her bosom heaved painfully, her 
hands were clenched together. 

“ Poor child ! should it be so ! ” 
she murmured, casting her eyes upon 
the ground ; and then, raising them 
again to Gottlob’s face, into which 
she looked w'ith scrutinizing eager- 
ness, she said aloud — “ And yet you 
do not think she loves you?” 

“She love me!” cried the young 
man. “ Such a dream of hb’ss were 
inadnes.s ! Gan I forget the immea- 
surable gulf tliat separate.s the noble 
daughter of the high-placed Anitmaun 
frtun the poor and humble artist — the 
dependent of a cloister? No, Mag- 
dalena. 1 must die as I have lived, 
the poor unloved and uncared-for or- 
phan— die w'ithout a sigh of pity, 
without a tear of sorrow from her eye.” 

“ Have you, then, no friends, poor 
youth ?** .said Magdalena. 

“ Noni'. Yes ! 1 am ungrateful. 

I ha\e one— a kind protector; but he 
is far removed, and 1 have seen him 
sehlum.” 

“The Prince Bishop of Fulda!” 
repeated the old woman, with some 
degree of agitation. “ Perhaps— yet 
it is a wild and foolish thought — per- 
haps all hope is not shut out to you.” 

“ AVhat sayest thou, then, old Mag- 
dalena?” said the youth. “Hope 
were but torture w^erc it vain ; and 
so it must be” 

“Ye.s. I was wTong. Heed not 
my w ords I But know' you not that 
your patron, the bishop, is close at 
baud ? Already I have heard that he 
arrived this motniug at his castle of 
Saaleck, at half a league’s distance 
from the town ; and he will probably 
shortly enter Hammelbnrg, as is his 
wont.” 

“ Tliese are glad tidings !” said 
Gottlob, his eyes beaming with joy. 
“ I will at once to Saaleck, and, if the 
prince admit me to his presence, throw' 
myself at his feet, assure him of all 
my gratitude for the past, and offer 
him iny poor service for the future,” 
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With these words the young man 
hurried to his cumbrous chest, and 
palling out a short cloak, Hung it 
around him. A small cap (»f black 
velvet, of the cut of the time, which 
show’ed oft' to advantage the beauty 
of his youthful face, was hastily thrown 
upon his head. Ho w'as about to quit 
the chamber, when Magdalena caught 
him by the arm. 

“ Thy repast. Master (Totth»b.” 
“Have I time to think of that?’' 
said the eager youth, swalUnving, 
however, in hasto a few mouthfuls of 
the broth, to satisfy the old woman's 
look of supplication. 

‘•And ^^iu•n you mount or descend 
the mountaiu-]iath that leads to the 
castle on its brow." said the old wo- 
man, during Gottlob's ha-ty meal, ** if 
you cau still haw a thought for poor 
old Magdalena, >he begs you enter 
the chapel on the mountain-side, w hich 
is esteemed so holy that it is ]U‘r- 
mitted to be a sanctuary of refuge to 
the crimiu.il, and say a sliort j»riu«T 
for luT soul's weal,” 

‘•Can those so gojwl and kind a.s 
thou, Magflaletia, need the prayers (»f 
such a« 1?’ said the voting man. 

“The fervent supplications of the 
young and i>ure at heart are ahva>s 
acceptable,” rejilii'd Magdalena eva- 
sively, but in a lad and earnest tone. 

•*i^ be it — and fare- thee- well,” said 
Gottlob, ftnishing Ids last luouthfui, 
and hurrying to dvj»ari. 

“And heed 3 ' 0 ii, gentle youth,” 
again cried Magdalena, •* aw you (Tor'S 
the bridge to leave ih(? town. I'he 
river is much swollen with tlie late 
rains, .so much as to threaten destruc- 
tion to the tottering fabric,’* 

“ I f(‘ar no such danger,” was the 
young man’s reply ; “ and beside.s, 
have I not thy charm?” he continued, 
laughing, holding up a black ring in- 
scribed w'itli strange characters, that 
bung about liLs neck. 

“ Oh, say not so ! ’’ said the old wo- 
man earnestly, as a recollection of the 
Witohfliider's dreadful threats the 
uight iMiforc came across her mind. 
“Call it not a charm! The holy 
church {icrmits not of such dealings. 
It was but a remembrance that I gave 
you, to tliink sometimes on the poor 
wrotcb whose life you had preserv'ed. 
It was of little value; but I had 
nought else to give. I prayed only 


that it might bring happiness to you, 
bo3% for it had brought nothing but 
misery and wTetchedness to me.” 

Ix>Mg before old Magdalena could 
complete her sentence, the eager youth 
had left the ro(*m. The old woman 
looked after him for a time with a look 
of gratitude, and then, hurrying to 
the arti'ifs table, threw* herself down 
upon her knees beside the open missal, 
and gazed with intense eag(M*iiess utK>n 
the picture of the fair saint upon 
wdiich he had been painting. She 
approached her li|)s as if to kiss it : 
then again dn»w buck, as if she feared 
to mar the eoloiiring by her caress : 
then gazi'd again, until her eyes tilled 
with tears : and at last, with the cry, 
“ Ye« ! it is she — her very self bur-'t 
into a ht of coiivul-ive sijbbing, and 
bnrivd her face betw <‘en her hands. 

\< she still lay crmiched upon her 
knees, a partly -concealed door, which 
led towards the monastery, and was 
almost in disuse. sl»»w]y opemed, and 
a figure, cn\eh»]>ed iu a monk's robe 
and cow l, (uiienul the room. 

Magdalena was not at fir«t aware, 
of the entrance of the stranger; and 
it was only when, after looking about 
the room, as if to a^'iire himself that 
no one was there, lie aj>proaehed the 
table, that she heard the footslei», ami 
lifted u]) her head in .surprise. The 
intruder e\idemly as little expected 
to fijid the room already tenanted : 
for he al.Mi started tipon .seeing tin* 
kneeling woman. lUil the attoiiisli- 
ment o! both jmrties w as greatly in- 
creased when their eyes met eaeh 
other. Far from attempting to rise 
fn)m her knee.s, Magdalena remained 
in an attitude (»f supplication before, 
the. stranger, who was an aged mail 
of mild aspect, and folding her arms 
acros.s lier heart, bent dow n her head 
like a penitent, in order to avoid hU 
scrutinizing hK)k. 

“ Magdalena ! thou here said the 
seeming monk, in a tone of voice which, 
naturally that of benevolence,, he evi- 
dently strove to render harsh and 
severe. “How comes this? Thou 
hast left, w ithout my kuowledg^^, the 
seclusion of the convent in which I 
placed thee ? In defiance of thy so- 
lemn promise, and thy accepted vow 
of penitence, thou hast approached 
this towm— thou hast sought, perhaps, 
forgetful of thy oath ” 
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“ No, no,” interrupted the agitated 
woman, “ that cruel oath has sealed 
my lips for ever. God knows, and 
oil, reverend fatlier — you know, that 
had accepted the bitterest trial o- 
inaii can boar on earth, in ex])iatioii 
of in}’ past sin. Long ditl I observe 
iny vow of penitence without a iriur- 
nnir to heaven or to you. But X 
thought to die. A fever had seized 
me, and a burning tlionght came over 
me that I no longer eould witli.Mand. 

0 God, forgi\e me — but mv head 
was turned— J kneiv not what 1 did! 

1 longed to see once more on earth 
that object that was my only earthly 
joy. 'liiat uncontrollabie desire o\er- 
came llie ’stubborn resoluiioii of a\ow, 
w liieli huig y<‘ars of tears and mor- 
titicMlioii had strixen tofortifx inxaiii. 

X tied. 1 hoped once nmre to glad my 

<-ycs— but once but once- my fa- 

tiier, and then to lay me <lown and 
die, ini>tiiig in (iod\^ pardon and xoiir 
reven'ucc'.s.’’ And .Magdalena bovxed 
her lo ad to tin* ground, a criminal 
awaiting her sentence. 

“Tliou hast ened, woman — bitterly 
and griex'ou^ly.*’ replied the stranger 
hai>lily, adding, however, witli a feel- 
ing of indulgence that his kindly 
nature evidently could ill .supj)ress, 
but the struggle f»f the sjnrit with the 
weakness (»f the bo<ly, in .sicknes.s and 
in fever, is heax y to bear. And yet,” he 
coniiiiued, again assuming a severity 
of inainuT, “ thou lives!, and I still 
find thee here. Thou hast remained 
lo bast tlix eyes upon tl»y earthly 
treasure, in lorgetftdness of thy 
voxv t)f mortitieation for thy soul’s 
weal.” 

*• Pardon !” cried Magdalena, rais- 
ing her hands in supplication. 

Blit thou inu.st leave this place 
forthwith,” continued the monk. '*Ke- 
turii to the convent, and employ thy- 
self in such acts of penitence as my 
orders shall prescribe.” 

“ l*ardon ! ” again cried the unhappy 
woman, “ for my vow” is heavier than 
I can bear. It is a task beyond the 
force of human nature 1 ” 

‘^Foolish wommi!” exclaimed the 
stranger. Wouldst thou compromise 
the happiness and peace of mind of 
the being thou lovest best, by the 
danger of a discovery to which thy 
presence here might lead ? Thy expia- 
tion is severe. Such as wc, alas !” 


and the monk heaved a sigh, who 
cannot feel the vibration of some of 
the tendcrest chords of humanity, 
know not hoxv to sound in its profun- 
dity ; but 1 can judge that it must bo 
grievous to bear. Still it must bo so. 
Go, then, in jieace — but go. AVhat I 
command no longer in the name of 
thy salvation, I ask of thy heart, for 
the repose of thy heart’s treasure.” 

“ Father,” said the penitent, sob- 
bing at his feet — “ I obey ! But I 
have still a secret to impart to you, 
upon xvhich depends, perhaps, the 
happiness of that beloved one. Oh! 
deign to hear me.” 

In three days hence, let me re- 
reix«‘ tby shrift at the convent of 
Saint Bridget,’’ continued the ecclesi- 
astic. “ 'I'liere also I will hoar thy 
secret. But tell me.” he added, look- 
ing round the nmin xxith some sur- 
juiso — how comest thou bore in 
gentle Master (iottlob's .studio V” 

It was he who saved my life," 
aiiftXvenMl .Magdalena, striving* to re- 
])ress her >obbing. xvhen in the midst 
of the .'*noxvs, and the keen blast of 
winter. dtaUh had laid hands upon me. 
Kvor .since, he has cherished and uour- 
i.-hed the unkuoxvu outcast in his 
abode.” 

“ Generous youth !” said the stran- 
ger. I came to xxitness, alone and 
unbiassed, his progress in his noble 
art ; and X find that the heart soars 
as nobly as the head. 8o should ever 
be true genius ! Yes, yes 1” he mur- 
mured to himself, looking around, 
“ he advances towards perfection w ith 
rapid strides. Tliis arabesque is ex- 
quisite. And this head, hoxv beauti- 
ful ! And yon statue of our Holy- 
Mother — what heax’enly grace in its 
fashioning ! ” 

And with more of such commen- 
datory observations, interspersed now 
and then with a fexv gentle criticisms, 
which showed tlte connoisseur as well 
as the gratified admirer, he took up 
and examined the various designs 
dispersed upon the table. When his 
curiosity seemed fully satisfied, he 
again turned to Magdalena. 

“ I must away,” he said ; “ for I 
have still many arduous and painful 
duties to peiform, and my time is 
limited. 1 rely upon thy strict se- 
crecy, Magdalena. I w’ould not it 
should be known that 1 was here. 
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And reinoniber, in three days at Saint 
Bridget's convent I 

With these words he stretched forth 
his hand. She again knelt, and kissed 
it devoutly ; and palling tus black 
robe and cowl more closely about his 
face and person, the monk disapi)cared 
by the concealed door. 

Magdalena still knelt, overcome by 
her various emotions, when a sound 
from the window' looking into the 
river startled her, and cansed her to 
turn round. An involuntary scream 
burst from her lips ; for from among 
the branches of a tree that grew upon 
the river’s banks, and overhung the 
window', peered, through the dingy 
panes, the pale face of the witch- 

finder. 

It w'as about the hour of vespers ; 
and ail unusually dense crowd of the 
town’s people of Ilainmelbiirg, of all 
ages, ranks, and sexes, swarmed in 
the small open space before the fine 
old Gothic church of the town, and 
stood in many a checkered group — 
here, of fat thriving Inturffeoit and 
their portly wives, dragging in their 
bands chubby and rebellious Jittle 
urchins, who looked all but spherical 
in iheir mou.strous puffetl hcKC or 
short w added multifold petticoats, the 
miniature reproductions of the pabtr- 
nal and maternal monstrosities of at- 
tire — there, of more iioLs^' and clamor- 
ous artizaus, in humbler and less pre- 
posterous dress — on the one siile, of 
chattering serviug-danisels, almost 
crashed under their high pyramidical 
black caps, worn in imitation of an 
ancient fashion of their betters — on 
the other, of grave counsellors and 
schreifters in their black costumes, in- 
terlarding their pompous phrases with 
most canine Latin— here again, of the 
plumed and checkered soldiers of (he 
civic guard — there, of ragged-robed 
beggars, whose wdiine had T>ocome a 
second nature — all in a constant fer- 
ment of movement and noise, until 
the square might be fancied to look 
like the living and crawling mass of 
an old worm-eaten cheese. 

The congregation of the multitude 
had been induced by a report preva- 
lent throughout tlie town, that the 
Prince Bishop, whose arrivid firom 
Pulda at his castle of Saaleck, close 
at hand, had been announced, was 
about to make his entrance in grand 


state, and that a holy and solemn 
service to celebrate this event was to 
be performed at the high church. 

Already, however, other rumours 
were afloat among the crowd ; aud it 
began to be confidently stated, that a 
sudden change of plans had forced 
the Prince Bishop to renounce his 
Intention. 

Listening with anxiety, on the out- 
skirts of a group, to the discussion 
upon the probabilities or improba- 
bilities of the service taking place in 
the absence' of the Prince, stood Mag- 
dalena. She was attired in her usual 
dark semi-monastic dress ; but to this 
w as now added the scrip, w'allct, and 
tall crossheaded staff of the wander- 
ing pilgrim. As the prevailing opi- 
nion appeared to be lliat the Ober- 
Amtmaiiu would attend, at all event.s, 
at the celebration of the church rites 
intended to be performed, Magdalena 
turned aw ay with a calmer air, mur- 
muring to her'ielf tin* words — 

“ 1 shall SCO her once more — once, 
and fur the last time : and God surely 
will forgive the sin, if such it be. (.)ne 
i(.>ok of farewell I aud then again 
a long expiation of penitence aud 
l>raycr.” 

So saying, she traversed the small 
square to the brood stairs of the church, 
where slie sat herself down uj»on the 
highest step, among a grunp of bog- 
giur women and ragged children, aud, 
sinking her heacl to the ground, seem- 
ed to dispose herself to wait with 
patience. 

Shortly aftt^rwards, a young man 
also began to mount the steps leading 
to the i^rcat entrance of the church, 
as if with the intention of placing 
himself near the arch, in so favourable 
a ]H)sition af) to be clo.se by all those 
who should pass into the interior. 
He bounded upwards with anxious 
haste and bitating heart — although 
there iva.s yet a long inten^al before 
the commencement of the service — 
and w ith a movement so hnrricd and 
agitated, that he brushed rudely 
against one person of a group in his 
way. lie tamed, with a gentleness 
of feeling unusual at the time to- 
wards the lower classes, to crave of 
the female he had pnsb^ a pardon 
for his awkwardness. At the sound 
of his voice the old woman raised her 
head. 
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** Magdalena! cried the young man 
ivith Hurprise, as be recognised upon 
her the evident symbols of travel and 
wayfaring peculiar to that age, “What 
means this liilgriiu’s garbV” 

“Alas I kind, gentle Mast(T Gottlob,” 
replied Magdalena in a tone of the bit- 
terest sadness, as she rose from her 
seat, “ my hour is arrived, and I must 
leave you. Ask me not why. I must 
go as I have come, in silence and 
mystery. J?ut oh ! 1 beseech yon, 
deem me not ungrateful. I had not 
quitted you without a last farewell — 
a last assurance that all your gentle 
charities are engraven here, upon my 
heart for ever.” 

“ Msigdaleiia !” again exclaimed 
Gottlob, still a.‘'tonished at this unex- 
pected annouiiceineiit, “thouleavest 
me thus abnipt ly V ” 

“Again, I jirayyou, gentle Master,'’’ 
said th(* old woman sobbing, “think me 
not unkind or cold. The will (»f another 
isfar stronger than iny ow n . 'J’lie willof 
(iod is siliove all. VVe shall meet no 
more on earth, young nian ; at least 
I fear so : luy destiny leatls me from 
the world. But my prayers shall be 
offered up, morning and evening, at 
my noontide meal as at niy lying 
down ; at all times, and in all ])laces, 
whenever it shall ]»leasc Heaven to 
hear them, for inygenei'ous benefactor.” 

“ But you luust not quit me thus,” 
said the young man — “ thus unassist- 
ed, in penury and w’ant. J have but 
little, it is true, but that little shall 
be thine. What matter the gauds I 
thought to pnrehasc V the dainty 
fdume to deck iny cup ? ” Still, in 
s])ite of himself, an unconscious sigh 
broke, as lie spoke, frcmi the breast 
of “Gentle Gottlob,” at the antici- 
pated I’enunciatioii of the braveries 
that were to give him a price in the 
eye of the fair object of his adoration. 
“ Can my poor savings be better be- 
stowed than upon theeV” 

“ 1 ne<'d Tiot thy generous sacrifice, 
kind youth,” replied Magdalena. 
“The pilgrim lacketh nothing in a 
Christian land ; and soon 1 shall be 
beyond all want.” 

Oh I speak not thus sadly,” said 
Gottlob, taking her hand. 

“ 1 meant it not so sadly as you 
deem. I am resigned still to live on, 
until it please God to release me from 
this wrorld of .sin and sorrow, moi-o 


easily resigned and with a calmer 
spirit, since, through the mist of soli- 
tary darkness around me, 1 sec a way 
of hope that shines not upon me, but 
upon the bright foims most dear to 
me.” 

“What meanest thou, Magdalena?” 
cried the young man. 

“ Strive not. to comprehend me,” 
said the old woman in a more sub- 
dued tone — “ I w'onld not foster vain 
delusions and, as if to remove the 
impression of what she had said from 
Gottlob’s mind, she hastily added, 
“You have not seen the Prince at 
Saaleck V ” 

“ Alas, no ! ” replied the young ar- 
tist. “My noble patron had already 
left the castle with a small retinue, 
and I was too late to meet him. It 
was said that he was gone upon a 
visit to all the various monasteries in 
this part of the country, in onler to 
hold secret counsel w'ith the diflerent 
dignitaries of the church in his do- 
main, respecting the late heresies that 
have appeared, and already spread so 
widely throughout the land.” 

Magdalena was about to answer, 
when a new and general movement 
among the crowd, showed that the 
expectation of the multitude was 
aroused. The tapers ui>on the altare 
in the church had been lighted in 
.<ipleTidid profusion. The vapour of 
incense already scented the air, as it 
floated down the aisles. The organ 
pealed through the church ; and the 
priests, in their sacerdotal robes, were 
seen advancing along the middle aisle 
tow ards the entrance, to meet the ex- 
pected dignitary. But Gottlob and 
Magdalena gazed not upon this 
priestly show ; their heads w*ere 
turned in another direction, and look- 
ed from the church across the square. 
Their hearts beat with one feeling. 
Both miumured to themselves with 
one accord, “ She comes I ” 

Already the ^ikes of the guard 
preceding the noble Ober-Amtmann 
appeared emerging fi^m the street 
leading to the episcopal palace, and 
the soldiers, entering the square, dear- 
ed the w^ay rudely through the crowd, 
when Magdalena again pressed tight- 
ly her companion’s ann. 

“Swear to me, young man,” she 
whispered in a low and solemn tone, 
“ as you value your salvation— swear 
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ti> me ever to respect the purity and 
]>eace of miud of that innocent and 
happy girl, upon whoso fair face 1 
shall now gaze for the last time !" 

Ciottlob looked at the excited wo- 
man with much surprise. 

“Swear to me that you will not 
trouble her uiicouscious heart with 
words of love, until, perhaps, a better 
time may come T’ she continued, with 
hesitation. 

“Magdalena. I understand thee 
not,'* replied the young man. “ Rut 
before me she is as a holy saint uf 
heaven, at whose shrine w'e may bow 
dowi» ami pray, but whom we cannot 
pollute with earthly touch.*’ 

“(Jod grant you happiness, young 
man I " said Magdalena, dropping her 
flowing tears upon the hand she held 
in her ow’n. 

Gottlob's attention was too much 
absorbed in the sight of the one ob- 
ject of liis eager gaze, to heed mor(* 
seriously, at that moment, the strange 
and solemn adjuratkm of tlie old wo- 
man. llis heart beat with interi'.r 
violence, Iii.s check flushetl, his mild 
blue <oes (I dated with animation, as 
he fuU«> wed along tlie sijuan* the 
form of Beiiha, w ho wiih ad\ am ing 
in the procession by Jier father's side. 
And iiow'slie was abuiit to inoiiiit the 
church srejis. she would be iddiged to 
pass close by him, perhaps near 
pijougli fur her dress to touch his 
owm: for the crowd was dense behind, 
and pre.ssed forward ujam those who 
stood, like him, in the foremost row. 
The agitation of his compuiii(m 
equaled, perhaps exceeded, his own. 

The clergy now stood under the 
church gate — the preceding guards 
bad stationed themselves on either 
side of the arch — the Ober-Aintiiiaun, 
leading his daugliter by the hand, 
bad reached the broad surtket' of the 
highest step, where stood the aged 
female and the young artist, when 
the agitated Magdalena, unable to 
control her feelings as tlie governor 
and his fair child passed so near, 
bent lowly down, and seized the hem 
of Bertha’s garment to kiss it mipcr- 
ceived. At that moment, a rude ^ij)e 
seized her arm and dragged her up, 
and a harsh voice shrieked in her car 
— “ Touch her not, hag of hell, to 
cast thy infernal spells upon her I” 
A scream of terror burst from Mag- 


dalena as she I'ecoguiscd Block Claus, 
the witchfnidcr. 

“Kublc Ober-Amtmann, hear me!” 
cried the cripiile, pushing forward 
with force, and arresting with a wild 
gesture* the progress of the dignitary. 
“ 1 here denounce, before your no- 
ble lioiiour, this wretched woman as 
a most foul and most notorious 
w itch.” 

In the Hide attack thus made upon 
the iinhapf)y w'onian — on her terror 
and surprist* — the cross-topped i>il- 
grim's stad' slipped from her grasp, 
and slightly wounding the fair neck 
of Beiiha, it fell upon the pave- 
ment, and w as splintered iuto se> oral 
pieces. 

“ see!” screamed the witch- 
finder, “ how' she strives to harm the 
innocent and good, ami destroys and 
tramples uiuhT fool— curses on her! 
— the hol^ symljoK-' of the church.'’ 

With a b'cliiig of luu ror and alarm, 
for which the credence in witchcrafi 
ami its ageiit.^ that pervaded all ranks 
and cl}issc> at that age gave full war- 
rant. Bertha clung w ith a .scrcjim to 
her father's breast, aud sought pro- 
tection in hi< arms. At this sight 
the imhaiJpy Magdalena uttered a 
latter cry of(lc,>pair, aud raising her 
cl.i'ped hands aloft, exclaimed — 
(iod! Thou i»uuisljest me too bit- 
terly.*’ 

“ Hear ye," cried the w itchfinder, 
“ how she owneth her crime even in 
her blasphemy ! '' 

With one ann the Ober-Amtinann 
pressed the terrified Bertha to Ids 
bosom, and, with the other, signed to 
some of the guards to surround the 
old w'oman. At thi> moment the 
.sight of the blood which had tri(‘kled 
in a few insignificant drops upon her 
veil, caught the eye of the alarmed 
girl, and turning very pale, she held 
forth a crucifix, which hung about her 
neck, towards tlie spot where stood 
Magdalena, a.s if to exorcise the 

E owers of witchcraft directed against 
er, and fiobb(*d — “Oh! take her 
from iny sight — save me — she would 
destroy me !” 

“ It is she condemns mel” cried 
Magdalena ; and, with another heart- 
rending exclamation of despair, she 
fell forward to the earth as if in vio- 
lent convulsions. 

“ See, see ! ” shouted Claus in tri- 
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liuipli, “ bow tbe siglit of the holy 
cross cause-s tbe devil within her to 
tear and rend her.” 

The bystanders shrank in horror 
from lh(? prostrate form of tlie un- 
Imjjpy woman. The guards, w liu had 
approached, kept at a suilicient dis- 
tance to avoid ail contact '\^ith the 
reputed w itch, ultliough near enough 
to prevent her escajie. 

Petrified with astonishment and 
dismay at the strange scene that had 
pas.sed thus rapidly before him, and 
shocked at tlie sight of lh*rthaV wound 
and terror, Ciottlob liad stood at first 
ineapal>le of movement. Put when he 
saw Magdalena thus stricken to the 
eaitli, he torgot all the terrors of 
wilclicraft — he forgot the horrible 
deruineiation — he forgot even H(‘ilha*s 
fainting loriii ; the instiIK•ti^e impulse 
of hi.s kindly nature was to rush for- 
ward and to raise the poor <»ld woman. 
Hefore he could reach her, liowever, 
twenty hands had judlcd him back 
with force — twenty Yoice> .-*(Teained 
in his ear, “'rouch her not — bew are! ” 
In vain he struggled, ami .strove to 
extricate liiin.self — iii vain he pro- 
tested tlie pour woinairs iiuiucenci* — 
he was held f>ack by force. 

In the meanwhile, although those 
nearest to the accu.sed woiinui drew 
back with terror, the remoter crow<l 
ni’^hed Ibrward towards the church 
steps in >ioleiit excitement, preferring 
loud cries of ‘‘A witch I— a witch! 
'Fo the stake with lier — to the stake!” 
'Fhe deejier voie(*s of the men uiiii- 
gliiigwith the shriller crie.-i of the 
women and chihbeii. 

In the midst of thi.s scene of tumult, 
the Dber - Amtinann conveyed his 
daughter in his arms — for she had 
now completely fainted — to the 
church, and ooidided her to the care 
of her women, l/pon returning, he 
stenilj' gave orders that the accused 
female should be placed in the jirison 
of the town, with a guard before the 
door, until the denouncer should be 
heard against her. 

“ Come hither man, black cripple I” 
he continued, with some disgust, to 


Claus : “ Wc know that the dreadful 
crime of witchcraft has, like heresy, 
made much and notable progress in 
the laud of late ; and although our 
reverend brother views the former 
abomination with more lenient eye 
than ourselves, we think that fagot 
and stake arc but too slight a punish- 
ment for such black and damning sin. 
Put still, of late, thy denunciations 
against tins crime have much multi- 
])licd : and sometimes, it has seemed 
to our justice, upon but small and 
vague I)roof— although popular voice 
demanded the condemnation of the 
wretched women. Have a care, then, 
how' thou wrongfully preferrest such 
a charge — have a care how thou jug- 
glest with our sense of right and 
wrong ; for though there seemeth, in 
truth, to be some api)earance of the 
demon and his works in the hoiTor 
which that woman has expressed for 
tlie symbols of our holy religion, and 
in the iiinnner in which she has drawn 
blood from om- yiUing and innocent 
daughter, yet were we to find thy 
aiH'usatioii "to be inspired by motive 
or tlie .«i>irit of falsehood, as we live 
that pile wliieh threatens the sorceress 
and hag .shall be tby own seat— the 
tire thy d(*alli-gannent.” 

•* Noble Amtinann,” cried the 
w'itehfinder, undaunted by this ad- 
dress, 1 fear not the proof. Again 
I denounce that woman as dealing in 
witchcraft, and consorting with the 
pow ers of darkness.” 

As the guard drew’ nearer, to force 
the iuihap]>y woman w ith their pike- 
heads t(» rise from the ground, where 
she still lay erouehed together, the 
wretched Magdalena raised her head, 
ami her eyes fell upon the dark face 
of the w'iuhfinder, as it glared uj)on 
her in trimnpli. The hideous yells of 
the crow'd prevented her hearing the 
onlj^ faint voice of pity raised in her 
behalf ~that of gentle Gottlob. Her 
brain whirled with terror — she thought 
that her last hour w as come ; and, 
with a heavy shudder thronghout her 
whole frame, she fell senseless to the 
ground. 
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NATUR-U. HISTORY OF MAN. 


It has probably occnrred to the 
reflecting student of logics that the 
philosophers of the schools must have 
been sorely straitened in seeking 
for a definition of man, before they 
would have bad recourse to such a 
derogation from his apparently higher 
attributes, a.s to define him by ani- 
mal risihile,"' or “ animal bipes implu- 
mis," An attentive consideration will, 
however, show the enquirer, that to 
distinguish man from the rc'mainder 
of the animal kingdom by his struc- 
tural characteristics alone, is not so 
easy a task as would at first sight 
appear; and he will be obliged at 
length to return to some such humili- 
ating designation of the genus aninmly 
species homo,, jis those above given. 
Physical differences, indeed, there are 
between man and the other tribes of 
mammalia ; but these differences arc 
more matters of anatomical detail, 
than such .salient notable exponents 
as would at once be recugiiised and 
admitted by the sccjdical objector. 
The strength, moreover, of these dif- 
ftM-ences resides in th»i whole collec- 
tively, and not in any one taken 
singly. If, however, the student take 
as his grounds for iiidiictloii the habits 
of the spe<*ie5, instead of its structure, 
he will find a much broader line of 
demarcation. 'Wherever he ex amine's 
the existing relations or fonner re- 
cords of his ra<’,e, and compares them 
with those of other animals, he will 
find that the instincts of the one are 
variable and progic.s.sivc, those of the 
other arc definite and stationary. As 
far as has ever been a.sccrtained by 
the most accurate observer, the nest 
of the grossbeak, the dam of the 
beaver, the cone of the termites, were, 
ages ago, each similar in character, 
and equal in perfection, to those of 
the present day; while, whether we 
compare the rode w igwam of the un- 
civUized savage, or the more finished 
architecture of ancient Thebes, with 
the buildings, railroads, and shipi)ing 
of the present day, we still find a con- 


tinual variation, and a progressive 
adaptation to new' wants. The psyclio- 
logical characteristics stand out then 
in fiiller relief than the j)h 3 'siological ; 
but yet the former are by n(» means 
free from grounds for cavil. Domestic 
animals acjpure new habits, varying 
from their natural instincts. Admit- 
ting these to result from the teaching 
of man, it still shows — as does, in- 
deed, the fact of domestication — a 
ca]>ability of progre.s>ion ; and sfune 
feeble instances of the faculty «>f learn- 
ing may bo detected even in the wild 
tribes of animals, 'rims every thing 
becoinis, if hyi>ercritic!i!Iy examined, 
a question of degree, <lemo 
tlctno i'thnn unum,," ami the hundred 
year^ beeonn^ an lioiir ; nought 
is every thing, ainl t-very thing is 
nought. Katioual invc'itigaiion, then, 
.should lead us to reject, or at lea^t to 
set no umiue value uiK)n, extreme in- 
.Ntances, or the intn-ging .shadows 
boundaries; the spectrum con^i.sfs of 
>ejmrate colours, tluuigh we may not 
tell u here the red ends and the xldlow 
begins. 

'riie fair questions in examining the 
physioli)gy and i>sychology of man, 
with a view to his place in the crea- 
tion, are, 1st, Whether his di-'finctive 
marks and attributes, taken collec- 
tively, are such as broadly se\)arate 
him from the R'st of the animal king- 
dom; lidly, Sup)>osiiig such dlstinc- 
ti('Ti8 to exist now, whether they have 
existed at ail periods of which we can 
acquire any evidence ; and, 3dly, 
Whether these distinctions are com- 
mon to the w hole of the race to which 
the term man is applied, or w hether 
different tribes of men differ inter se 
as muc.h ns the species vicw'od collec- 
tively differs from other .species. 

Tlicse, with other minor que^stious 
which ari.se out of them, are, as far as 
w'e can gather, the propositions dis- 
cussed in the w^ork before us — a 
work abounding in elaborate research 
and emdition, but somewhat deficient 
in logical precision or lucid arrange- 
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mcnt ; a mass oj details is ^jfiveu, but 
the links whereby tlie generalizations 
from these are sought to be establish- 
ed, are here and there warning, and 
here and thei-e obscure. It is pro- 
bably the fault of the subject, which 
is in its character inexact; but we 
certainly expected that more had 
been done ; and from some passages 
in the early })ortions of the work, we 
were induced to believe that the au- 
tlior ha<l succeeded in proving races 
of mankind to be more distinctly de- 
diicible from tiieir sources, and that 
their ydiysical and moral relations 
were more definitely traced. Tlie fol- 
lowing ]>assagc, in which the object 
of the w (»rk is enounced by the author, 
is wanting iu jirccisioii and perspi- 
cuity ; — 

Tiiat great differences in exter- 
nal cMtnUitioiis, b> the double influence 
of their physical and moral ageney, 
should have effwted, during a long 
series of ages, remarkable changes in 
the tribes of bumun beings subjected to 
their operation — changes which have 
r<Midered thesi* several tribes fltt4‘d in a 
pet'uliar manner for their resjiectite 
abodes — i.s by no means an imprubablo 
coiijeeture; and it l)eeom<‘s something 
mere than a eonjeeture, w'hen we e.v- 
teiul our view* to the diversiHod breeds 
of those atiima.ls which men have domes- 
ti(‘utotl, and have transferred with them- 
selves from mic cliiiuitc to anotlier. Con- 
sideretl in this ])uinl of view, it acquires, 
|M»rliaps, the ciiaract4*r of a legitiidhte 
theory, supported hy mlcH|uate evidence, 
and by an exleusivc series of analogous 
facts. 

** But we must not omit to observe, 
t’lat to this opinion there is an alter- 
native, and one which many jiersons 
prefer to maintain ; namely, that the col- 
lective body of mankind i.s made up of 
different races, which have differed from 
each other in their physical and moral 
nature from the beginning of their ex- 
istence. To determine which of these 
two opinions is the best entitled to 
assent, or at least to set before my 
readers a clear and distinct notion of 
the evidence that can be brought to 
bear upon the question, will be my prin- 
eij^ object in the following work.” 

Now, ns they are here stated, thetwo 
opinioha are not necessarily contradic- 
tory; diffenmees in extemal condition 
may effect remarkable changes in 
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tribes of human beings, and yet the 
collective Ixidy may be made up of 
difforemt races : and to set before the 
reader a clear and distinct notion, is 
to prove nothing, although indeed, as 
wc shall see in Sic sequel, the author 
has a very strong conviction, and be- 
lieves that he succeeds in proving, as 
far as a matter incapable of mathe- 
matical demonstration can be proved, 
the negative of the latter proposition. 
What the author seems to intend, or 
rather what the whole tenor of his 
book imports, though his expressions 
at times go much further, is, not that 
community of origin is proved indue* 
tively by the researches which have 
been made into the existing and past 
state of man, but that the natural his- 
tory of mail presents nothing incon- 
sistent with such a view. 

Tlie res(‘arclu's of Cuvier iind others 
have negatived the theory of La niarcke 
as to the transmutation of species. 
Tlie ‘‘ iiisus formntivus ” is admitted, 
but admitted with limits, “yi/oA* ultra 
nlrafifui neguit consistn'e rectum.*' 

The e.xtrenie rarity of hybrids, their 
inability of continuous procreation, 
the absence of any wcU-authcnticatod 
cases of a pennanent species fonned 
by the union of tw'o distinct ones, 
the return to the original type when 
the disturbing causes are removed, 
with various other argunieuts tend- 
ing the same way, have been con- 
sidered, by the most competent and 
impartial Judges, as conclusive evi- 
dence of tlie real and permanent ex- 
istence ill nature of distinct species. 
TIicjm* arguments arc stated in detail 
in the second volume of LycU's Prin- 
cipks of Geology^ to whiCli w’c refer 
those of our readers who wish tor fur- 
thci’ information. 

Having briefly stated these and 
similar arguments, Dr Prichard ex- 
presses Uia conclusion as foUow's : — 

** It seems to be vthe well-established 
result of enquiries into the various tribes 
of organized beings, that the perpetua- 
tion of hybrids, whether of plants or 
animals, so as to produce new and in- 
termediate tribes, is impossible. 

"Now, unless all these observations 
are erroneous, or capable of some ex- 
planation tliat has not yet been pointed 
out, they lead, with the strongest force 
of analogical reasoning, to the condu- 
sioD, that a number of different tribes. 
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mch as the various races of inou. must 
either be incapable of iatenui\ing their 
stocky and thus alwavs fhted to reiuam 
separate from each other; or, if the con- 
trary should be the fact, that all th(‘ 
races to whom the r<;inark applies, arc 
proved by it to belong to the same 
species. 

*• I believe it may be asserted, without 
the least chance of contradiction, tluvt 
mankind, of all races and varieties, are 
equally capable of propagating their off- 
spring by iutermarrfages, and that such 
connexions are wpially pnAific, m bother 
contracted between individuals of the 
same or of the most dissimilar \ arieties. 
If there is any difference, it is probably 
in favour of tiie latter.’* 

This conclusion is repeated a little, 

further on. 

“ It appears to be unquestionable that 
intermediate races of men exist and ai e 
'propagated, anrl that no impediiinmt 
whatever exists to the per^iet nation of 
mankind when the most dissimilar Nurie- 
ties are blended together. We heiv<* 
derive a coneluRive jiroof— unless tber** 
be, iu the instance of human races, an 
e.tceptioii to the tmiversaHy prtMalcnt 
law of orgaaiml nature— tJiat all the 
tribes of men are of one family. 

“ Perhaps the solution of tlie problem 
which we have umhTtakeii to discu.ss 
might be left on this isMie, or cousiibT€«d 
as obtained by thh> argument. But fur- 
tbi'r light may be thrown ou tiie subject, 
by a careful aiialysis of tin* facta which 
can be collected relative to the ilHtui'O 
and origiuation of varioties ; and it may 
bo satisfactory niy readers to survey 
this field of euquii'y.” 

Granting, thco, the truth of the 
limitation of specie^’ to be establishrtb 
and taking as the definition of sfiecies 
the )K>wer of eoutinual propagation, 
Imve it proved at the commence- 
meiit of the work, tliat ^^all human 
races are of one species ;? the only 
question which remains is, bhetlief, 
admitting them to be of one species, 
the deduction tliat tiiey have a com- 
mon origin is necessary’ ; or, if not 
necessary^ whether it is proved in the 
course of the author’s work. It does 
not ^Pcar io ns a necemary conclu- 
siott^ lor there appears no reason a 
prMt why the Creator should not as 
wen fm-m separately an indefimte 
aiHnber of creatnrfes of the same sfie- 
eies as a^single pair. This point is not 


adverted to iu the work before uh; 
ami whenever identity of origin is 
asBuincd, it is upon the same gTounds 
from which identity of sjiecics is de- 
duced. In fact, they are generally 
coupled; thiLs, at page 487, we h«\c 
the expressiou — 

“ Tf now it should appojtr, on cncfuiry, 
that one common mind, or |>svcbi4*al 
nature, behnigs to the whole human 
family, a \ery strong arguiuf*nt would 
tlicmci* arise.-on ground of analogy, 
for their community of species and 
origin.” 

And iu the* last page we huvo— 

Wf are entitb‘d to draw confidently 
the C’Oncliision, that all hnman races ur<* 

of one species and one family. ’ 

The great point ii'* to identity of 
species being proved, it would be ccr- 
tiiiuly more slin])le. ami uiojv in uni- 
son ^silh the economy of nature, to 
sup{MKc that all were descended from 
one pair, than that nnrncrous idcntii al 
memlKTs of a coiiiim»n sj»edi*s vicre 
.siiuiiltaueously created, t In the oilier 
hand, a ph} siological diflitailly m-curs, 
in viewing a race a.s desc^'iided from 
a single from the fact nHiver.sally 
recognlMil in the Inter periods of his- 
tory, viz. tins degeneration, ami, in 
the end. destru(*liou or indefinite 
di'terioraiitui of both jdtysical and 
mental faculties, by coutiiinnl inter- 
wianiage. The lioiuse> of Hraganza 
auj[ Hapsbarg an? notorious instaucos 
of this ; and, as far as we are aware, 
there arc no counter instance.**. 

“ Marry 

A gentler M^-ion to the wildest 

And make copceive a bark of baser 
kind 

By bud of nobler race ; this U an art 

W hich does moud nature, cliangc it 
rather, but 

The art itself U nature.’* 

The niatu*i* is incapable of absolute 
pnxtf— mean inductive proof ; for 
it Ih in this point that the work lH*fore 
us regards it. Any argiunents, such 
a.s similarity of hubita, of languages, of 
opHiiom, which mtiy w, used to deduce 
comniUnity of origin would be equally 
explained by community of aj^cies ; 
for, sappeising^ tliat ditferent indivi- 
duals of the same species were simuU 
taneously created, the same physical 
formation would necessajt ily engender 
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similar liat>its, sukI the im»w er of* intcr- 
marria^re would induce a similarity of 
liUi;,Miajie, loiijf before any period to 
>\hieh our liistori<;H jro back. Takiii^^ 
then, ns a fair as<niiiiUiim, that, if 
idenlical in sju'cics, miuikiiid have a 
coinmon ori^diu vo tret in the outset of 
the book the conclusion stated at the 
end, viz. that all hiininn races are of 
one Species and oin* family. 'I'lm jij eat 
bt>dy of the \v(»riv is, tlu‘n‘f()re, only 
lU'cC'^sory and corroi)(>rative ; and its 
\aliieuouI(i consist not so much in 
provinjr the nflirinative of tlie author's 
thesis, as in ])I;(eiiitr in n pruiuinent 
]Miinl of view the ])rinei]»al facisknowii 
ic-]>ecrin;jl the natural hi$t(*ry of inaii. 

U 111:1 > b<> ti)(»u;rht that, in the 
e\i>tinir >tate of man, few marks iv- 
main from w hu h lii'» early hi'^tory tuay 
be dediiecd; Imt those unacipiainttal 
w ith the pro^o'es^itf inductive research, 
would be Hstoui>'hed at the magnitude 
iiud iui|K>naiuv of re.^'Ults derivable 
from an a))parintly sunj 4 e luid worth- 
h'sS olijeet. All laithiiikiu^r wanderer, 
stiimblirijt upon an aneieiit tomb- 
stone, if ivproaclied with inattention, 
wouhl a>k w hat is to l»e learned from 
sindi a relic. A word of inscription 
would iriM^ a clue to the Jau^tuiire, 
and, coupled with other (‘bservation.'*, 
to the date of the monument, ; the 
character of the stone, w InUher roii^rh- 
Iv lu’wn f>r c’laborately carved, would 
j;i\e e^iden(:e as to llie tools used in 
its foiinution, and consequently fur- 
nish a k<*y t<» the nninufacturmjr and 
metallurjiic knowledge <»f the fabriea- 
tors. The «toue itsdf mi;:ht po.s.Nilily 
not be similar to those in the imme- 
diate > iciiiity, and thence would indi- 
cate that travelling and the }»oW'er of 
transfer were jiractiswl, and the ske- 
leton within would indicate the ph} - 
sieal fonnatlou of the men of that day. 
\Ve have selected here a case of an 
ordinary jrrave, but how inuCh strong- 
er w ould the ca.so l>e wore wc to take 
a sarcophagus of Egypti oneJosing a 
mummy V The inscription, tlie fabric 
of the cere-cloth, the chemical sub- 
atances wdth \rhU:h it fe impregnated, 
as woM m those by whicfi tlic lH)dy is 
preaen’od, and the relics commonly 
deposited with it, would lead, by 
carefiil iuvertigation, to a tolerably 
acenratt^ knowledge of the Character 
and habiti^ pf the time ; and whore 
many rdics of difterent descriptions, 


coUeoted from different parts, are 
skilfully compared, a body of evi- 
dence is arrived at, minutely cir- 
cumstantial in its details, aiid the 
vtjra’city of which admits of no dis- 
pute. As the researches of compara- 
tive anatomists have enabled iis, from 
the examination of a single bone, to 
)irouounce with certainty upon the 
general conformation and habits of • 
tlie animal to which it belonged ; and 
as, in many cases, from the existence 
of such ai»iiuiils,'vve may go on, step by 
step, to tlie nature of the earth’s sur- 
face at the period when they Jived ; 
so the meanest relic of art will serve 
the natural historian of man as a ful- 
eriun by w hich he nin^' turn up a mass 
of gcnnini* infonnation ; with which, 
as with all knowledge, as its store 
increases, the power of applying it 
become.^ more ia(-ih‘ ; until at length 
It scarcely Ix-eomcs an exaggeration 
to .say, that every material relic bears 
in itsell* its ow n natural history, and, 
if artificially modified, the history of 
its fabricators — what thc‘ germ is to 
futurity the relic is to the past. 

From the data which Dr Prichard 
has gi\cu us, in a somewhat scattered 
form, we shall endeavour to collect 
and gi'oup the mo.?t intereMiug of his 
facts and opinion?. In order to as- 
ceiiaiu w hat modifications of pliysk*al 
stnicture, variation of climate, food, 
ami habits, may effect upon mankind, 
it is necessary, first, to review' the 
eficcts iirmluced by .such vaiiation 
upon domesticated aiiimals. It is in- 
dt*ed ipicstionablc wdicther wc»can in 
any case, with certainty, tnicc these 
to their native wilds; but, in many 
cases, w e have instances of their re- 
turn to a savage state, as with the 
wihl horses, goabt, oxen, <fcc. ; and 
although it does not i^Waa^ssarily fol- 
low' that thetr confomiation,- induced 
by such return, is identical with their ~ 
original sti'uctnne. yet there is a rea- 
sonable probability tliat such is tbe 
case, and wc mnst fake these ci^ 
fur want of better. How far, then, haa * 
the outward form been altered by the 
changes induced by domestication; 
how far are instinct^ acquired by 
such changes capable pf hereditary 
transmission ; and is there any, and 
what, connexion ^twpen thnehaug-., 
cd instincts and fho changed stme- ' 
ture? These questions, ^^involving 
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ainuiig other things Ih infant and 
(lilficult science of jihrouokigy, Dr 
IMchard has left very iinuii to con- 
jecture. 'Whether he coii>ulers the 
(lata too imperfect, or is afraid of 
trusting himself Ith any decided ex- 
pression of opinion on a subject which 
has been so obscured by <;haiiaianr\% 
and which is open to so much misap- 
prehension, does nol ap{M\ir; but it 
certainly is an ai»i»areutly striking 
defect, that wIkut a large portion of 
the work is devoted to tlu‘ exi»laua- 
tion of tht^ ditfereiit forms of the cra- 
nium hi the iiifcM'ior animals and in 
man, and t(» wbieli the largest ix^rtion 
of his pictorial illustrations a))]»ly, he 
should give ns so little insight into his 
Opinions as to what extent phrenology 
is fairly entitled to credibility. Ilis 
having taken so much pains in col- 
lecting facts and drA\\iijgs on this 
point, nocessarilv leads t(» the infer- 
ence that he attaclie> much \ alue to 
the craniological distinctions. We 
shall take an opinirtunity juvsciitly of 
recurring to tliis subjeet. We >Nill 
non take some of the im>sf int».*restiug 
instances, given by Dr rrichard, of 
struriiirai <'iiaiiges and luTeditarv in- 
stinct'-, ae«)uin;d by (lomesfi< ated 
animals, ami again lost b> them on 
returning t<» a wild state ; — 

Smiiie franspin’toil from Kurupe to 
America, since ^h^ disc<»ery of the 
western continent by the Spanitirds in 
the fourteenth century, and wandering 
at larg«- in the vast forests of the New 
W'orld, ami feeding on wild fruits, hav«» 
resumed the manner of existence which 
belonged to the original ►toek. Their 
appearauec nearly resembles tliat uf the 
wild b(»ar. Their ears have become 
erect; their heads arc larger, and the 
foreheads vaulted at the upper part ; 
their colour has lost (he variety found 
in the domestic brced.s. The w'ild hogs 
of the Aiiuiricau forests are unib^rmly 
black. Th(‘ hog vihich inhabits the liigh 
mfuintains of Paraiutfa bears a striking 
re.fenddanec* to the wih! boar of France. 
'Ilis skin is c'overed with a thick fur, 
often somewhat crisp, beneath w*hi<;h is 
foond, in some individuals, a species of 
>vool. From excessive cold and defect 
of nourishment, the hog of that region 
i.-) of small and stunted Agure. In some 
warm parts of America, the swine are 
• not uniformly black, as above described, 
but rv-d, like the young pccari. At 
Melgara and other places, there are 


some which are not entirely hlaek, but 
have a white band under the belly reaeh- 
ing up to tlie back; they arc termed 
cinrltiu-tos. The restoration of the <»ri- 
ginul char:u'ter of tlic wild boar in a 
rac€» descended from doincsticat<*d swine, 
rcmo\ es all reason for doubt, if any had 
really e\istt*d, as Uj the identity of the 
stuck ; and we may safely proceed to 
compare the })hysical characters of those 
races, as varieties which have arisen in 
<uip species. The restoration of one 
uiiifunu Idaek i-ohmr, and the change 
of thill sparse hair and bristles for a 
thick fur with a covering of wool, are 
fa4‘t> that must be notii'cd in the obstT- 
\alioiis of ^1. Ruuliit. The liitb-icnec 
ill the shape of the head between the 
wilil ami duniestie hog of Amerie.'i, is- 
very remarkable. Hlmiicnbacii lung ago 
p<»ititeil out the great dirt'erenee between 
tiii- eraniiim uf utir swine am! that of 
♦ho primitive wild Iniar. He remarked 
that this dilVeronce is quite ctpial to lliat 
which has been ubbcrved between the 
skull of the Negr«> and Mie laitckpeaii. 
' Thu^^ persons,’ lie savs, ‘ who ha\<! no 
oppiu'tunily of verifviug the fact, ha\o 
only need to cast their eves on tho 
Agure which DauUmtun has gi\«‘n of 
both the former. I shall jiass ovrr,’ hi* 
mlds. “the lesser varieties of br< eds 
whi<*h rnav he Anind among sv^ine, us 
aimmg men, and mily mention that 1 
have been assured hy M. Subxer, that 
the poculifvritv <*f luiving thi- bone uf 
the leg remarkably long, whi(‘h in the 
hutAan kind is ubscrvi-d among the IHn- 
duus, has been remarked with regard to 
swine in Ni»nnandy, They stand very 
long on their hind legs ; their back, 
thercftirc, is highest at the rump, form- 
ing a kind of in< lined plane; and the 
head proceeds in the same din-etion, so 
that the snout is not far from the ground.* 

•* ‘Swine/ continues lMijrrienl>Ach, ‘ in 
.some countries have degenerated inUi 
races which, in .singularity, far exceed 
everything that hius been found strange 
in bodily variety among the human race. 
Swine with Bolicl hoofs were known to 
the uncientK, and large brfMxls of them 
are found in Hungary and Sweden. In 
like manner, the Kuropean swine Arst 
carried by the Spaiiiarcbi in 150i> to the 
island of Cubagua, at that time cele- 
brated for its pearl Asbery, degenerated 
into a monatroua race, with toes which 
were half a s|m» in length.* There are 
breeds of solid-hoofed swine in some 
parts of England, The hoof of the swine 
18 ahm found divided into five clefts. 

•* Bttffbn had before remarked the 
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varieties of tho hog tribe. ‘ In Guinea,* 
lie observes, ^ this species has ac<iuirc(l 
very long ears, couched upon the hack ; 
in China, a large* pendant i»(‘lly, and 
very short legs ; at C’ape Verdo and 
other places, very large tusks, crooked 
like the horns of oxen ; in domestica- 
tion, half pendant and white cars.* ’* 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

“ A very remarkable fact ndative to 
the oxen id South America is recorded 
by M. lloulin, to whieh M. Geoffrey St 
llilairi* has jinrticularly adverted, in the 
report made by him on M. Iloulin's Me- 
moir, before the Royal Aciidt'ray of 
Sciences, 

In Kul^] 1 e, the milking of eo\vs is 
enntiiiued through the vholi* period, 
from the time when th(‘y begin to hear 
ealvcs till they cease to breed. This 
secretion of milk has become a eonslunt 
function in the animal economy of the 
trih<* ; it hsu^ been rendered sueh by the 
praclii'e, continued through a long scrie.s 
of generations, of eontimiing to draw 
milk long after the period when it wmdd 
he wanted for the calf, ••the lealn of the 
covt are larger than in proportion, and 
the .secretion is perpetual. In (!oluni- 
Ida, the practice of milking eow^ was 
laid aside, owing to the gnat extent of 
farms and other i'ircnm.>laiiet s. * In a 
few generations, ‘ says M. Roulin, ‘ the 
natural structure of jiarts, and withal, 
the natural state of the function, lias 
iH'cn reston-d, 'I'lu* secretion of milk 
in tlie cow of this counlr\ is tnily an 
o('csu>ion:il phenomenon, and contempo- 
rar\ with the aetual pre«.cnee of the 
f’olf. If the calf dic.s, the milk ceiists 
to How. and it i.s only hv keeping him 
with his dam by ilay, that an ojipnr- 
tuiiity of obtaining milk fiom euws h\ 
night cun be found.’ Tliis leslimony is 
iinportunl, by tin* proof which it aO'ords 
that the permanent production of milk 
in the European breeds of cows is a 
modifietl function eff the animal economy, 
produced by an artificial habit con- 
tinued through several generations. Tw o 
other very important observations made 
hy M. Roulin in South America, were 
pointed out by M, Geoffrey St Uilairc 
in his report to the Academy of Sciences. 
ITiey refer t-o the fact <»f the hen'ditiiry 
transmission of habits originally im- 
pressed with care and art upon the 
ancestors. Of tliis fact I shall adduce 
other examples in the sequel ; at present 
I only advert to M. RouUn’s observa- 
tions. The horses bred in the grazing 
farms on tho table-land of tlio Cordillera, 


are carefully Uuglit a p(?culiar pace,, 
which is a sort of running amble. I’his 
is not th<‘ir natural mode of progression, 
hut they are inured to it very early, 
and the greate.st pains arc takeu to pre- 
vent them from moving in any other gait. 
Ill this way the acquired habit hei:oiiies 
a .second nature. It happens occa.sion- 
ally that such horses, becoming lame, 
arc no longer fit for use ; it is then cus- 
tomary to let them loose, if thc’y happen 
to be wi'll-grown stallions, into tho pas- 
ture grounds. It is eonstantly observed 
that these horses become the sires of a 
race to which the ambling pace is natu- 
ral, and requires no teaching. Tlu* fact 
is so well known, that such colts have 
received a particular name ; they are 
termed * nguilillas.’ 

'Phe second fact is, the develope- 
meut of a new instinct, which, as M. 
Roulin declareii, si4^in.s to bocomn heie- 
ditarv in the breed of dogs found among 
the honlcrers on the river Madeleine, 
whiidi are emjiloved in hunting the 
peeari. I shall cite the author's own 
words: — * l/addre.«.se du chieii consiste 
a nmdercr son ardeur a ne s’attacher a 

aueun animal en particuJier, mais 4 tenir 
tome la troupe cn cchec. Or, parnii ccs 
chu-ns, on eu voit niaintcnant qui, la 
jircmicre fois qn'on les amene au hois, 
.savont d(\ia comment attaquer ; un ehieii 
d'uiie autre se lanee tout dahord, 

cst eiiviroime, et quelle que soil sa force, 
il c.st dc' ore tkiiis uu instant.' ’’ 

To tlicso rascfi we may add a case 
iixntiliar to the .sportsmen of this 
«-<>untrv. and one of which we have 
ourselves M‘eii an umiuestionabU* in- 
st.'ince. vi/.. the acijuired habit of the 
sid ting-dog in arre.sting his stops, and 
crouching, when in pnrsuit of game ; 
the origin of which was probably a 
pause in his career, in order the bet- 
ter to ascertain the position of the 
game of wdiich he was in qtie.st ; but 
this, by constant teaching, has become 
hereditaiT to such au extent, that oc- 
casionally a dog of pnix‘. breed will, 
the. first time he'is taken out, as soon 
as be gets on the scent of game, 
cronch or jiloce himself in a setting 
attitude, and remain perfectly immo- 
bUe, until forced to proceed ; nay fur- 
ther— as it is necessary that the sports- 
man teach the dogs who are in the 
same field with that one who £sco- 
vers the game, as soon as they see 
the latter sotting to arrest their steps 
likewise or, as it is termed, to hocA, 
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in order not to disturb the ijaine— in 
the instance winch came under our 
notice, a do;; uf ei^ht or nine months 
old, which had never l»c<;u out <>t‘ a 
Ilf when taken into the holds fur 
the first time w'ith an old wt'U-trained 
doj 2 r. as smm as the latter had disco* 
vered paino, and pointed t(Ht. instantly 
backed him — /.e. remained st i fit y stand* 
iiig in tlie position in whieh he was 
when he first eaiipht sipht of the older 
dop : pri>bably many sj>ort8men could 
be found who wcuild \onch to similar 
tacts. 

We may here state that we quite 
apree Aviih Dr rrichard, as t4» the 
absence (tf any foundation for the 
peiieral belief, that all the acts of 
inferim- animals are perfonned with- 
out their coH‘'ei(»n.''iiess or \iew to 
.any object or end ; on the contniiy . 
there is every probability tIlatthe^, 
in canyiup into elfeci their several 
instincts<, •seem to theuiM'Ixe^ to act 
from similar internal impulses (if will 
and intention, as hiim.an do. 

>Ve need not enter into the va^t 
number of varieties which the mo-'t 
domestie (if all doun‘>tj(‘ated animaU, 
the d((p, exhibits; we shall oul\ re- 
mark. tliat, in ait their varieta's, Dr 
Ib’iehard says. — 

*■ Restured to a state of e urn pfira live 
wildness, whieli appi‘uachu> to their 
unrecliiiiiied and pnnutne eoiidition^ 
the tribes of dop> every where uuike a 
eorrespoiulinp upproNimation t(> thetype 
which may h*^ supposed lo hnv c b4*Ionp«Ml 
to the species in its iiripinut .‘•tnte.” 

But this pa.«sapo is enipniatieal, as the 
oripinal typv 8e«iu< to be involv(;d in 
dense olwcnrity, Buffon considered 
the shqdierd d((p to be llie least mo- 
dified by (loinesticat ion— very en’oiie- 
ously, acc ording to Dr J^richard ; it is 
still a rexata qmstio^ wliether the 
oripinat progenitor of the dop be a 
wolf, a jackal, a fox, or an unkiiow'u 
animal differing from all these. 

“ The shoop is one of the most nti- 
cicntly domesticatr^d animals, and it is 
one in w'hieh great vaneties display 
themselves. It lias been long btdieved, 
|iud this appears to liarc been the (^pin- 
ion of Baron Cuvier, that all the breeds 

tamed slK'ep are descmulefl either 
from the argali of Siberia, or from the 
mouHoun or inusinoii of Barbary. I’his 
M present doubtt>d by most natu- 


ralists. There seems, however, to be no 
reason for beliovinp that the domestic 
breeds belong to more than one spc'cies, 
Uiougli tlii'y dilfer much in diflV-rent 
countries. In Europe, the breeds of 
sheep varv much in stature, in the tex- 
ture of their wool, the nuinher aiid 
shape of their horns, whieh are in some 
larpe, in some small, in (»lhers wanting 
to the female, or altogether absent from 
the breed. The most important varieties 
in L(jro[M> are the Spanish hrecKls, some 
with fine, others with eris]> wool, in 
vihieh the rams liave long Spiral horns; 
the r.nglish breeds, whieh differ prealiv 
in and in the ((iiality of the wool ; 
ami, in thi^ aonthern parts of lltissia, the 
long-tailed breed. 'I'lie breeds of sl»i*(>p 
in India and in Afiiea are remarkalde 
for the length of their lep^, a htv con- 
vex forehtMd, and pendant e.vr.s ; theMi 
;d.s*> have boig t.ails. 'i’lieir n*v. nn^ is 
not Wool, hut a smooth hair. In ilu' 
northern purls of Europe and .Vsia lim 
^h(M»[) have Sliort taib. The breeds 
spread through I\isi.u Tnriary, and 
(''hinn.have tlo^ t.iils tran.^foriiied into 
a double .spherical mass of fat. Tint 
sln-ep td‘ Syria and Barluirv, on tin* 
other biintl, have lotig lail.s, hut like- 
wise )oa(b‘d with 0 mass of' fut. In both 
of these vaiieties of the sheep th(‘ ears 
are pendant, the horns of the raiiK larpe, 
and tlicxe of tile ewcs and lamiis of mo- 
derate hi/e, and the bodv is ettven-d 
with wool, mixed more or less witfi 
liuir. 

“ New lireeds of slo-ep are fn (jnenfly 
fornw'd in diiVerent enuntrii's in whieh 
pariieular qn,i1iti(«. predominate, aee<ir. 
ding to the pn'fenmce of the hr<‘ed»*r.s, 
Ti.if, is don(‘, partly by eroKiinp (tr in- 
tnmixinp races already eonstilut(-d and 
Will known ; but in preai pari also by 
seleediijy ind'n uluahs from the sfoi k in 
whieh tJie particular (pialities are more 
strongly marked than in the genera lity 
of the same breed. In then** inotain'es, 
the natural or eonpeiiital variety which 
the individual aniiiui] dis]ilaya, perliapa 
for the* first time, heeonies perpetuated 
by the hereditary traii.^missiou of aueh 
charactera, w hich ui a law* of tlie animal 
economy. A striktiig instance of tJiia 
fact is to be found in the originaliriii of 
a new breed of aheep in the atate of 
Massachti8ett.s which has bfien noticed 
by many writers in connexion with this 
subject. In the year 1701, one ewe on 
the farm of Seth Wright gave birth to 
a male lamb, which, without any kriowui 
cause, had a longer 'l»ody and ahort 4 >r 
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IpgR than the rest of tho breed. The 
jf>ints are said to ha^e been lonp^er, 
and the fore crooked. The shape 
of this animal rendering it unable to 
leap over fenee^, it was determined to 
propagate its fieculiaiities, and the ev- 
periment proved suf'cestdid ; a now race 
of sht'Cp was prodiieed, whi<'h, from tlie 
form of the body, has been termed the 
otter breed. It seems to be uniformly 
the fact, that when both ]iarents are of 
the otter breed, the lambs that are pro- 
duced inherit the p(‘euliar form.” 

We niij^ht extr.aet other iiii^tancos 
of i>liysioloj;ical and psychological 
changes indiK'ed by domestication, but 
we think emmgh have been given to 
show the t liaracter and degree of Midi 
changes. 'J’lie least important change, 
and tliat wliicli a]»i)ears the soone-t 
affected, is tin* ruhnir 4tf tlie ,skin and 
hair. is universally of an uniform 
tint in wild animals, and generally' 
hoars a close* ap})roxim;ui(‘n to the 
colour of tin* land in which the animal 
lives; tint*- the jitarmigan. inhabiting 
snowy regions, is white: the gi’onse 
bits tin* eojoiir of heath ; the hate that 
of dry fern or fmve — a pro\ i'^ion wbicli 
has the eff(‘et “f protecting tlie vvt*uker 
tribo tnmi ilu* snoiiger and preda- 
tory om‘>. Ill ^]ome^^ie^^t(‘d aniiiiaN, 
from causes M]*p.irently not as yet 
trac<-d, the colour is variegated and 
various, ( losely <'oimeet<*d v\ itli the 
Colour and nature of the skin, arc the 
size and shape of tlie horns, their pre- 
sonce and atisence. Cireal a^ is the 
apparent variety (ff appearance effn t- 
ed by horns, changes in tlwse appear 
to l>c eJ^^ily induced : tlu'y are con- 
Ticctod with the epidermic structure, 
generally the most easily' modified; 
and we’ need not cite fnstances to 
]»rove that different breeds of tlie same 
tribe, and occasion, illy different indi- 
viduals of the same breed, differ ma- 
terially as to lionia. According to 
Azara, homed horses are sometimes 
seen in raragnay. 

Very little appears to be knowrn, at 
least scarcely any intimation is pvcu 
in the work before ns, of the proxi- 
mate or final cause of these changes. 
Great as they are, certainly', as far as 
we can judge, no n'mia formativu^ can 
ac/Count for the enomions horns of the 
Spanish sheep; nor, looking to the 
final cause, does there appear any 
reason why domestic animals should 


need such overgrown instruments of 
defence. >Vhcn, however, we come 
to the more important anatomical 
niodiilcations, such as the length and 
shape of the legs, the bones of the 
pelvis or of the jaw, the object is 
more apparent. A greyhound, with 
the muzzle of a bnll-dog, would be 
an obvious natural inconsistency. 

We now” pass to the physical dis- 
tinctions of the different races of men. 
Here wo may” observe that a much 
greater importiince is to be attached 
to comparatively slight variations. 
('onsidiTiug the ^nrprising extenial 
<liffcreiice.s that exi<t in domesticated 
niiiinals of the same •«iK*cies, the W'on- 
d<'r rather i^, that the different racc.s 
r»f men differ physic.'illy so little as 
tlievdo, than that they differ so much. 
Here vve will take first, tlie lea>t im- 
IKwtant .‘iliados ot (lifferonce — the tex- 
ture of tlie skin, hair, and complexion; 
and then pass on to the more pro- 
inin(*nt diversities of tin* bony fabric, 
cranium, c^c. 

'I'lie texture of the boiiy, in which 
.all llu*s<* varietic.s hax* their seat, is the 
cMracorial or exodermal structure, eon- 
htitutiijg, if I may .'.o speak, tho outer 
coatiug of tlie body , extenial to ihe true 
skin, vihieli corresponds to the eiiticular 
.and corm*ous e.vcrese<‘neos of animals — 
a structure which inelude.s horns, hoofs, 
hair, feat her.s, and all similar appendages 
in dilVerent orders of animals. This 
structure di**plays infinite diversities in 
colour, eonstitulion, and organization, 
and is the most variablo tissue on the 
vvliole body. Many different opinions 
have, however, been lately maintained, 
and much research has been made, as 
to thi? nature and texture* of the parts 
on which the variety of colour depends.’* 

The ancient anatomists, it appears, 
recogni.'Wd only two parts of the skin — 
the true skin, and the outer cuticle or 
epidermis. Maljiighi discovered a 
third layer inteiposcd between these, 
consisting of a sort of network, thence 
called rete mucosum^ and believed to 
be the seat of colour in the negro. 
Albinus show ed this to be a continu- 
ous layer, and not a netw'ork. Cniik- 
shank discovered four layers — ^tlirec 
membranes, and the fourth a lay^er of 
colour. Flourens, at a more recent 
period, nnule the number of interme- 
diate layers fiv'C, four of which ho 
showed to tho French Aoatlemy : one 
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of these, a nmeous membrane under- 
lying the pigment, is, according to 
this anatomist, a distinct organized 
body, existing only in men of dark 
colour, and entirely wanting in tlie 
white rac(‘s, or else (which ap])ears 
the more probable conjecture) mace- 
ration, and the ordinary process of 
examination, fail to detect it in the 
skin of white men. Lastly, the mi- 
croscopical researches of lleule, Pur- 
kinje, and Sclinann, go to prove that 
tin* outer iutegnment does not consist 
of separate membranes, but is of a 
cellular structure, and that of the-te 
cells or '■‘eytoblasts,*’ there are three 
distinct kimls. AVewill not further 
analyse the dilTcrent opinions as to 
the texture of tlie skin and position of 
the colouring material, it certainly 
throw < IK) iiiconsidcrablt* degree uf 
<loiibt over ccrtiiiu elassos of scien- 
tific investigation, to find each subse- 
quent research entirely altering, and 
in some cases ovcrtuniiug, tlie pre- 
\iousIv n reived \iews. 

To thf di/rerent « haracters of human 
roniplexioti. Dr Prichard gi> es tlin^e 
distinctive terms — the wvhntou*^ or 
brunette: the rroiMofM or blonde ; and 
the tfurout, or albino; the mfMinotts 
j»redoiriiiiating in the southern coun- 
tries, the xnutJttms in the iiorfheni, 
ft is obsenjdile here, that although 
the natural divi>ioiis of tvnitory with 
respect to complexion, (supposing 
climate to ha%c the ])rincipal modify- 
ing effect upon complexhui,) would 
be the (‘(piatorial and iKdar regiuus, 
or the zones of the earth which differ 
in latitude, yet, with some few' excep- 
tions, it is only on the northern side 
of the cfpiator that the xanthous 
complexion prevails — the inhabitants 
of Australia and the South Sea Islands 
lining A'crj' generally rnelamms. I’he 
distribution of land and water cannot 
well be conceived to have any influ- 
ence upon climate which would ac- 
count for such diversity ; it is probably, 
therefore, a result of long-continued 
civilization, the covering the body with 
clothes, and being for the most part 
sheltered from the direct rays of the 
sun. The Umcoas complexion is an ab- 
normal variety, and occurs occasionally 
in all Gonntries. It proc^ccds from the 
absence of the dark colouring matter, 
or pigment ; there appears in this 
case, however, no difference of ana- 


tomical structure, the pigment being 
sometimes subsequently developed in 
}>ersons who have Im'ou bom albinoes. 
Tlio change from the xtmthous to the 
melanous complexion, is a circum- 
stance of constant occurrence ; there 
are few' children liorn, whose com- 
plexion docs not darken as they grow 
lip, in man}' cii^es undergoing a total 
change: tlie passagi' from dark to 
fair is rare, but it constantly occurs 
tliat xnjit/ions^ or even leticous child- 
ren, are bom of mrltmous parents. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the di- 
versities of (‘oinplexion which indi- 
cates s^HHific diversity in different 
human races. Of the eonformation of 
the bony fabric in the human race, 
the formation of the skull is the part 
of tlu‘ gr(‘ate.''t importance ; we shall 
only then*ftuv briefly notice*, as to the 
other j>arts of thi* .skeleton, that U*- 
tween the most uncultivated race.s of 
men, and tliose tribes of api‘s whieli 
most nearly approach man, there is a 
w ide difierenre — the aniisof theorniig- 
outaiig n-ach to the ankle, and tliostj 
of the chimpanzee below the knee ; 
the pelvis, or central Inmy fabric, dif- 
fer niucli from those of the human 
raci . 

With regard to the .<?kull, the value 
of the distinctions in its form and 
structure depends iii»i»n their con- 
nexion >wtli the size and (»rgaiil/,at!ori 
of the brain— involving the question, 
wlu'ther this has any, and w hat, inttu- 
eiice upon the flowers and liahils of 
the creature. I)r J’riehiird, a.s wo 
have already stated, blinks the (pies- 
tiuii of phrenology ; tliough he makes 
some inferenees which pro\e him to 
have a general liclief in tlie connexion 
between nu‘n(al power and physical 
formation , nay, further, in the appro- 
priation of ditVereut poitions of the 
brain to different facnltics. 

Few w ill, we believe, in the present 
day be diaposed entirely to deny that, 
ceteris paril/us, the external fomiation 
of the skull, or rather the shape of 
the brain as shown by the formation 
of the skull, is a general index of 
tln^ mental power of the individual 
to whom it belongs. Look over a 
collection of busts, or portraits, of 
eminent men, and, with scarcely au 
exception, they will be found to have 
high and cap^ous foreheads ; while 
uncivilized races, and born idiots, are 
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lamentably deficient in this respect. 
I'lie difficulties of plironolojjy exist in 
its detfiils, which by many Jiavo been 
raiTicrl out into de^rrccs of sulidivision 
certainly not warranted eitlier by the 
anatomical structure of the brain, or 
by any empirical data as to the form 
of (liflereul crania, and the bio;;raphy 
of the individuals to whom they have 
bidonfjod. 'VVliero, in the existing 
state (»f our kTOwledgc, the ]>roper 
mean may l>e, it is perliaps difficult to 
say; but it would ]»a\’e been ^\ell, we 
think, liad Dr Trichard given us a 
little more ex}>licitly his opinions as 
to what extent phrenology (we use 
the wfird iu its broadest sense) may 
Im‘ fairl\ relit'd on. As far as we can 
gather froiif the scattered pjussages in 
his book, he seeiiH to take a rational 
vicM* of it ; but a little le<s caution 
wiudd certainly liave been more in- 
slnictivc to his iviuhTs, n<d only on 
tlie subject of phreiiology, but on 
mail} of tin* CAuniexions between phy- 
sical structure and (he habilii to anIucIi 
such .structure is adapted. This is 
a hhfhoi in Dr IVichard's work, the 
filling up of which >\oiild add much 
iiitcroilog matter, and serve t{» >\(*ave 
together fact^ ^^l^ich at piVMUit are 
di.Hjoiiiteil .and i.solated ; gi\ing the 
Ixtok a dry charataer, ainl pi'eveiiting 
it-' anvstiiig (ho attention of the 
n'ader. 'riiroughoin a larger portion 
of tlieuru'k also, we liave,iuever\ third 
page (»r so, a minute description of 
the complexion, hair, \c., of ditlereiit 
people: wiiich, however \aliiable as 
mutter of record, becomes tire.^omc 
and niiinfcn‘sting as a oontiimoiis 
naiTative, and would be much better 
Ihnovn into a tabular funn. as matter 
of ndhivnce only, if incapable of being 
so linked as to presmit a plausible 
the»»iy. 

The following -passage is tbo most 
explicit we can find on the subject of 
the connexion between the physique 
and moraky and, at the same time, 
will serve to introduce the three va- 
rieties of .skull which the author deems 
principally worth notice 

« If any method of subdividing the 
human family into groups, is likely to be 
of any particular advantage in eluci- 
dating the natural history of the spe- 
cies, it must he one founded on some 
relation ^twoGD the physical cliaroctcr- 


istics of different tribes and the leading 
circumstances of their external condi- 
tion. 

"We shall clearly perceive, in tra- 
cing the following outline of etlino- 
graphy, that the varieties of colour refer 
themselves, in part, to climates, elevations 
of land, proximity to the sea-coast, or 
distance from it. It can hardly be 
doubted that these conditions have like- 
wise an effect on the configuration of 
the human body. But there is, per- 
haps, some truth in the remark, though 
iVi-quently made on little better founda- 
tion than eonje<*tiure, that the prevail* 
ing form or eonfiguration of the body 
is more liable li» be influenced by tlie 
habits of different races, sind tlieir man- 
ner of living, than by tlie simple agen- 
eiev of climate. It would be an into- 
rrsting d^-overy, could it be shonn 
that there is any apparent connexion 
between the display of particular torms, 
or the h'iiding phyM(“al characters of 
human races and their habits of exist- 
ence. If I may venture to point out 
any Mieh relation, it would be by re- 
marking, in a very general manner, 
and v\ithout pretending to make the 
ohhcrvation as one ^\lii('h holds without 
many exceptions, that there are iu 
mankind three prmci]>a1 varieties in the 
form of the head and other physical 
<*haracters, >»hich are most pre\alent 
r«*spectively in the savage or hunting 
tribes, in the nomadic or Meandering 
})a>toral races, and in the civilized and 
in((*llcetually cultivated divisions of the 
hiioian family. Among the rudei^t tribes 
of men, hunt(*rs and savage inhabitants 
of forests, dependent ft»r their supply of 
food on the accidental produce of the 
soil or on the eliase, among M'hom are 
the most degraded of the African na- 
tions and the Australian savages, a form 
of the liead is prevalent which is most 
aptly distinguished by the term prog- 
nathous, indicating a prolongation or 
extension forw ard of the jaws; and with 
this characteristic other traits are con- 
nected which will Jt)e described in the 
following pages. A second shape of 
the head, very different from the last 
mentioned, belongs principally to tho 
nomadic races, who wander with their 
herds and flocks over vast plains, and 
to the tribes who creep along the shores 
of the ley Sea, and live partly by fish- 
ing, and in port on tho flesh of their 
reindeers. These nations have broa4 
and loxengc-formed faces, and what I 
have termed pyramidtul diuUs. 
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“ The Esquimaux^ the Laplanders, 
Satnoledes, and Ranl^cl1atka^8, belong 
to this department, ^^ell iis the Tar- 
tar nations — meaning the Mongolians, 
l^ingiisians, and nomadic races of 
Turks. In South Africa, the Jlotteu- 
tots. f<>nnerly a nomadic people, nho 
wandered about with herds of cattle 
over the extensive plains of Katirland, 
resombliiis:; in their manner of life the 
I'ungusians and the Mongols, hare also 
brnadfaced, pyramidal skulls, ami in 
nuiny particulars of their organisation 
resoinhle the Northern Asiatics. Other 
tribes in South Africa approximate to 
the same character, as do many of tlie 
native races of the New 'NVorld. 

The most civili/od races, those who 
live by agriculture and the arts of cul- 
tivated life, all the most intellectually 
improved nations of Kurop^and Asia, 
have a shape of the heatl wm<‘h ilitfcrs 
from Both the forms above iii<‘ritiori4>d. 
Tlio ebara' teristio form of the skull 
among these nations may he termed 
ovtd or eUipii'al. 

** We shall lirul hereaf't+T that there 
are numerous instam-es <>f (ransitnm 
from one of these shapes of the head to 
another, and that these aliwaMons base 
taken place in natirius who has e changed 
their manner <if hie.” 

Hliiineiibiuli oi>n>idere<i tlinf the 
most iuij)ort;uit ndin» asiiremeiit of the 
skull V U"? derivable iroin the <iiupe and 
size of the oial, ^eeii when the skull 
Vits viewed from abote, looking vt'i*- 
lioally down upon it. Can]]ier took 
as the ba-is of his theory of the gra- 
datloMH of difl'ercnt genera of mam- 
iiiuIm, the nngU’ foruied by a line 
drawn from tlic apertnn* of. the ear 
to the biisc of the jio'ie, ami a tan- 
gt‘nl to the fori'hc-ad and jaw. Consi- 
dering the increasing .size of this angle 
to bd the distinctive mark of iniel- 
lectnal superiority, he viewed a ne- 
'gro as an intcrniediatc aoiinal betw een 
an £iiro])eau and an ape. £iit Mr 
Owen bad shown that the observa- 
tions of Camper and others, lu'ing 
ajiplied to iiiunature animals, are not 
worthy of reliance?; as the relations 
all animals more closely approxi- 
mate if they be examined in an infant, 
than in an adult state. The facial 
angle of the orang, w'hich has Ix^cn 
O'^imated at from bfr to 64", ho finds 
in the adult animal is only t, e. 
4U" short of the smallest facial angle 
in the human race ! We .should hence 


be led to snsjxjct a proportionate dit- 
ferenoe between the infant and adult 
niind; but the psychological devcl(»|»- 
ment of infants is a subject which 
has been strangely neglected bv phi- 
losophci’s. A clever Itaiiau autiw)rcss 
wiio hiis w ritteii an anonymous work 
upon ediK^ation. gives as the reason 
f<»r the dearth of writing on this sub- 
ject, that phiJosophcmarc not iiiotlici*^ 
and that mothers not philoso- 
phers. Be this na it may. few' the<>- 
rcuhs appear to us more jiromisiiig of 
interest. The struggle of internal 
force with external re.sistance, the 
feelings manifested in the iu<juidti<»n 
of new powers, the iinprc'-ioii'? ninde 
bv olijci ts seen for the first lime, and 
fir>t <pie.«rions n.'^ked, foftn grounds 
for induction a> ti» the jisvi liolog} of 
man, which. tiiMiik^ to tiuM-hartered 
tyr.inny of iirtr-ery-niiiitl'i over phih»- 
sophers. hii\e been gros.sjv iiegli'cted. 

After going tlinnigh olhi-r point.s of 
physical ditierenee in h;nn;in races, 
with wbidi. Isdiig for lh(‘ ino-t part 
matter of anatoiiiieal detail, we shall 
not trouble our reader^, Dr rriehard 

eimclude.s ; — 

“ On si/rM’ung the faefs whieli 
relate to fliflei'enee in the .shntn* of 
the VioiK , and the proporti ms of piirts 
in hiunun race«, we may cmu lude ll« t 
none *»f thi'So de\iHtion.s HTiiount to sp«> 
eilic diMimtion, \Ve may rest tiiis 
eoneUision on two arguments. rir>t, 
that none of iln‘ dil1or<>tteo.-. in ipiohlitm 
fxi eed the limits of intlii idual \ariety, 
or are greater tJian the iliw i-.’-ilios found 
^•ithiu the circle »»f one nation or fa- 
mily. Secondly, the \ai icties of form 
In btiniun races an* hy no mearts so 
eonHiderahle, in mjiny points of \iow,iij( 
the in.stiincc< of variation which arc 
known to occur in dittVrent tribes of 
animals belonging to the wiino atock, 
there bcif)g scarcely one donn^sticatetl 
specie.s which does not display much 
more coiisicb^rable deviations from the 
typical character of the tribe.** 

The only obaen'ation we shall make 
niKtn this" in, that, afi before stated, 
the teat of identity of species being 
the power of continued re])r(>duetion, 
not the slightest evidence having In^en 
ever offered that all the viuiouH 
hninan races have not infer se this 
power, but the contrail having l»eefi 
proved in every case w'ithln human 
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experience, none of tbe deviations 

c(ui amount to ftpecifir distinc.tioii«. 

lluvin^? notiiMMl the most remark- 
able pbysical dintiiictiotis of the hu- 
man race, wp tumie to its ethno^ra- 
phieiil ilivisidiis — divisions founded 
partly upon traditional and historical 
records, ami j>artly upon th(‘ internal 
e\idence of >iinihirity of l}in|riia;?e. 
'riie follon injy sketch of hypotheses, 
as to the orijfinal birtlijilaces of the 
aeroji^lovt; yst/a?, altliou^ih vishmary, 
and in all ]irobubility iueurreel, forms 
such iiii iiilerestiu;; alistracl of pliili>- 
sophical sjtrculations and poetical 
myths, I hat we iaunol refrain from 
Ouoliiii; it 

“ ’f’he n»MSt pf'pular, nr •'eneralh re- 
e^'i^e^l dl'il^aittMU of human raees in 
the present d.iu that vhii‘h re- 
r«mimeiul"il h\ thr iMh»pti<»n 4 if' baron 
< 'in ier. It <tiil not oniin I\ ori^ifiiiale 
with that ‘Treat writer, hut was set 
forth h\ lull) in a more deenied and 
eempleTi' iiutnner than it iiad heoii lie- 
fore hi^ time. Thi^s refer-* dif- 

ferent rai'ej, <jf ineti tt« eert.iiii hd'ty 
inountain-ehainsi, a-« tin* loeal of 

thoir oriiTinaj e\i*.teiu<'. 

“ 4'tie birthplace, tw the primitiAe 
-tatioii. ot I he ra.M- ol' men who |)oo{ih-d 

lairopi* and extern Asia, is su]i)>osed 
t » tune heen Mount ( aueasus From 
this ( onji-eiure, J.iiropiaiis and iiniiiy 
-\Hialii natnmsj, and e\en xgiut* Afri- 
eans, hiiie receiied tlie new desitrim- 
tiou of (’aueasiau'*. The nations of 
r.a~*.l< riJ A^u» are imayiined, in like niau- 
iier. 111 ori;^inali' in the lU-iiThhourhood 
of Mount Alt.Vi. and tlu*;i are named 
after the Miut^olians, who mhahil the 
lii;Thest Marion in that >ast i-hain of 
hills The Afrii-an ne^nu's are de- 
ri\ed from the s<»ntlH*ni fiu‘e of tlie 
t'hain of Mount Atlas. 

** They are, however, natiird siiiiply 
the Kthiopian race, from the Kthiopi- 
ans, who were the only black people 
known to the aueient« in very remote 
times. A mixture of somewhat vafrtie 
notions, partly connected with pbysicjil 
theories, and in part derived from lus- 
tory, or rather from mythedogy, has 
formed the groundwork of tliis scheme, 
which refers the origin of human races 
to high mountainous tracts. The tups 
of mountains tirst emerged aho%e the 
surface of the primeval ocean, and, in 
tlio language of some philosophical 
thotuibts, lirst became tlu* tii’ene of the 
organising life of nature. From diffe- 


rent mountain tops, WildenoAv, and 
other writers on the history of plants, 
derive the vegetable tribes ; wliich tl 'y 
suppose to have descended from high 
places into the plains, and to have 
spread their colonies along the margins 
of mountain streams. High mountains 
thus came to be regarded as tlie birth- 
places of living races. 

“ Geological tlH^orics give their part 
to render these notions popular; not 
only the late speculations of the Count 
de Ruffon and the learned Railly, hut 
the opinions of nm-ient philosophcz's, 
who maintained, before the time of Jus- 
tin and of IMiiiy, that the mountains of 
high Asia must have been the part of 
the world first inhabited by men, iiias- 
iniieh as tliat region mu.st haie been 
first refrigerated in tlie gradual cooling 
of the surface of our planet, and tir.-,! 
raised sufficimitly above the level of 
tbe ocean. Moreover, the jioelical rra- 
ditions of the ancient tvorld «l<.'*cribe 
high mountains as the scenes of the Hrst 
niMhleal aihenture^ of gods and men — 
as the resting-plai es on wliich celes- 
tial or ucrial (nungs alighted from their 
cloudy habitations, to takeuptbeirabodc 
with men, aud to become the putriarehs 
of tlie human race. Lofty mountains 
are the points in the gcograpliy of our 
globe on wiiieh the first dawn of his- 
torii' light casts its early beams ; hemeo 
tie* legeiuls of the tiist ag(*s begin their 
tl'.read. In the cosmogony of the Ilin- 
tloos, it was on tie* suinniit of tlic* sacred 
iiTuintain Maha-ineni, which rises in 
the inicNt of the seien or great 

peninsula.s, like tlie stalk lietweeii the 
c\pamlei1 petals of a lotu.s, that Brahma, 
the creator, sits enthroned on a pillar 
of gold and gems, adored by Risbis 
and Gandharbhas ; while the regents of 
the four quarters of the universe hold 
their stations on the four faces of the 
mountain. Kipially famed in the ancient 
mythology of Iran and of Zoroaster, 
is the sacred mountain Albordy, based 
upon the earth, but raising through all 
the spheres of heave^i, to the region of 
supernal light, its lofty top, the seat of 
Orrouzd, whence the bridge Ishinevad 
conducts blessed spirits of pious men to 
Gorodmau, tbe solid vault of heaven, 
the abode of Ferouers and Arnshas- 
pands. Even tbe prosing disciples of 
Confucius liad their sacred mountain of 
Kuen-lun, where, according to the le- 
gends of Uioir forgathers, was the abode 
of the early patriarchs of their race. 
The Arabs and the Persian Moslevuu 
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had tlieir poetical Kaf. The lofty hilts 
of Phrygia aod of Helljis — Ida, Olympus, 
Pindus — were, as o%-ery one kiUMvs, fa- 
mous in OriH'ian story. Caucasus came 
in for a slikrc of the reverence paid to 
the high places of the earth. Caucasus, 
however, was not tlie cradle of the 
human race, but the dwelling-place of 
Prometheus, the maker of men, and the 
teacher of astronomy.** 

Abandoning this somewhat dreamy 
view, Dr Prichard regards, consistent- 
ly with the S(‘riptiiral account, the 
birthplace of man as btdng on the banks 
of fertilizing rivers, and at a |vri<*d 
■when the world was, by its vegetable 
and animal prodnetions, prepared for 
his reception ; and adopts three divi- 
sions as being those of w hich wo have 
the earliest records ; Isl, theS<wi>iror 
Syro~Aralmm^ inhabiting countries be- 
tween Kgypt and the Ganges. 2dly', 
the Jnpetic^ Jwlo-Einojuan. or Arian^ 
spreading from the moutijs of the 
Ganges over the greater part of Eu- 
rope. And 3dly, the Egyptian or 
who peopled the tianks of 
the Xilc, and of whom the African 
negroes are probably a deg(‘uerate 
offshoot, ^^'ith regard to tin* know - 
ledge of letters pO'J.-^<?sse(l by tlie.s<^ 
three nations, our aullior give.s tw(» 
inconsistent .statements. lie says: — 
The three celebrated nations wIio«m» 
history we have surveyed, aj»peur alone 

to hate possessed in the earliest times 
the us<* of letters, and by written mo- 
numents to have transmitted tu the last 
ages memorials of their existence. It 
seems iroproluibb; that each of tbc.se 
nations should hare become, by a sepa- 
rate process, possessed of this impor- 
tant art; yet those eminent scholars 
who have laboured with so great suc- 
cess of late in elucidating the OriuTital 
forms of writing, have not su<!ceedcd in 
tracing any connexion between th(» al- 
phabetic systems of Kgypt, of the Pher- 
nicians, the Assyrians, and the Hindoos.’* 

And states aftcrw'ards : — 

" It is plain that tho use of letters 
was entirely unknown to the Arian 
nations, to those tribes at least of the 
race who passed into Europe : and that 


it w'as introduced among them in long 
after ages by tlie Phcrniciuiis, who claim 
this mo.st important invention, and cer- 
tainly have tlic merit of having commu- 
nicated it to the nations of the west.’* 

Tlie w'ovds “ those tribes at least,” 
are scarcely sufficient to remove the 
inconsistency'. 

A fourth division comprelieiuls those 
various barbarons nations of unknown 
origin w'hieh occupied the 1erritorit*,s 
stirroimdiiig the Imlo^European race, 
and w ere for the most part subdued 
and expelled by the latter— to this 
fourth division he apjdies the tenn 
Al/oft/nf//i<in. 

This glotto- historical division doe.s 
not exactly correspinul ^h the jiliy- 
sieal division iis diubieed from tiie 
form of tln‘ skull. I’lie tliree nations 
first abioe mentioned, or the inhabi- 
tants of the central regions, from which 
they at least are .siijiposeii. aceording 
to this view, to have cmaiialed, have 
all the o\al skull; though, when we 
pn.N.'s to the munadic people of high 
Asia, we get the pyramiiial, and, 
passing from Egypt Ui Africa, wt* get 
a gradually iiicrea.siug tcMidem y to the 
pioguarboiis form. 

Jt Wfuild carry tis far beyond tin* 
usual boninis of an artich* in tin's Ma- 
gazine, Wert* w'O to give even a eon- 
ilensed ab.strnet of the d«*srnjaiou.s, 
individual ami colleciivc, of each (»f 
these leading di>isions and their \a- 
rioiis subdiv i-*ions. We will observe 
generally that the central portion of 
the work, wliUii cmitains a detailed 
uoroufit of the divisions, jihysical, 
ethical, and eilinical. of all the iimst 
marked varieties of the human race, 
accompanied with illustrjitive |»ictures 
and woodcuts, evinces the most ela- 
iMirate, n.*search, and, iis a work of re- 
fei*eiice, will be donbtle.ss found of 
gi'eat value. We will, therefore, pass 
to the fifth great division of the hu- 
man race, which is discussed in a 
later portion of tho work, and which 
is not very distinctly connected with 
the other four— viz. the American. 
The Sioux tribes, however, who oc 


* The term Hamituh is not used by Dr Prichard : but as be gives no distinctive 

appellation to his third division, we adopt that which has been used by Bekc and 
others. 
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lupy Irat’-tw of laud llic Upper 
Missirisippi, ai’C supposed with j^reat 
prohability, froiri their i)liysical cha- 
racter, lunjjiiafco, and tradition, to he 
lh(‘ deHeemiarit.s of a Tartar ruco, who 
liav(‘ oini "rated across the iiortli-wcst 
straits of Ainericii. 

“ The aboriginal people of America 
.*in‘ generally etnwidered as a dejuirt- 
meiit of the human family very dUlinct 
from the inhabiiauts of the Old World. 
The insulated situation of the continent, 
and the fart that it so lon^ mi> 
hnown, and the tribes whitdi it contains 
so l(»n^ cut off from intercourse with 
other nations, are amoii^ the circum- 
stances w hicli hax e r'ontributed to pro- 
tliK’C this iiiiprosaion. The American 
nations, takan in tlu‘ ag<;r(>^ate, are 
niither aimmg themse\\es so unifttrm 
aiul un\aried in the phvsical and moral 
<{(Kilities, nor is the line <tf distinction 
between them and the rest of mankind 
so strongl\ marked and so obvious, as 
most pt-rsoiist imagine. Vet it must be 
admitted lliat certain characters are 
discowrahic which are common, «ir 

nearly so, to the whole of this clepart- 
im'iit of nations: that there an* strong 
indications, if not proofs, of a comrnu- 
iut \ <tf origin, or of \ory unei4'iit rela- 
tionship among them ; and that in sur- 
leving collectively tin* people of the 
yv\K World, we c<*utciuplate human 
natiir*' under a peculiar aspect. On 
eomparing the American trihes toge- 
ifier, we lind reasvuis to believe that 
they must have snbsistetl jis a separate 
department uf nations fnun the earliest 
ages of the world. Hence, in attempt- 
ing to trace rclati«»ns between them and 
the rest of mankind, wt; eutnud expoet 
to discover primfs f»f their d»Tivation 
frtnn any particular tribe or nation in 
Iho Old CNniiineiit. The era of their 
existenee, us a dislinrt and insulated 
race, must probably be dated lus fur liaek 
ius that time which S4*paratetl into na- 
tions the inhabitants of the OKI World, 
anti gave to each branch of the huiiiaii 
family its [iriruitite language and indi- 
viduality.’* 

The pointfii which arc supposed to 
indicate thU relationship of the Ame- 
rican aborigines intfr and their dis- 
tinction from the inhabitants of our 
continents, are, 1st, the structure of 
their language, in which— 

** Striking analogies of grammatical 
construcrion have been recognised^ not 


only in the mure perfect languages, as 
that of the Incas, the Aymara, the 
Guarani, the Mexican, and the Cora, 
but also in languages extremely rude. 
Idioms, the roots of which do not re- 
semble each other more than the roots 
of the Sclavonian and Biscayan, have 
resemblances of internal mechanism si- 
milar to those which are found in the 
Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, and 
the German languages.’* 

And, 2dly', their moral and social 
state, indicating a ])eoplc w'hich has 
anciently jiusseascd institutions of a 
highly civilized character, such as, ac- 
cording to Dr Martins — 

“ A eomplieatt*d form of government, 
regelated despotisms or monarchies^ 
privileged tirders, hierarchical and sacer- 
dutal ordinances, systematic laws, the 
results f>f reHection, and a settled pur- 
]»osc, <-onneeted with marriage and in- 
heritance, and family relationships, and 
other customs, w'hich are strongly con- 
tracted with the simple and unretleetive 
liahitH of rude and unciviliml nations. 

** The languages of the.se nations 
abound, as he says, with words «*x|)rcs- 
sive of inetiiphy.sieal views and abstract 
conceptions. Their opinion respecting 
a future state, the nature and attributes 
<.»f invisible ag(*nts, arc strikingly differ- 
ent from those of nations who have never 
(*merged from primitive barbarism. An- 
other fact which tends, as M. Martius 
oliM^rves, to confirm the opinion that 
natives of the New World have fallen 
from a state oi’ greater rehnement, is 
their use, from imincmorial ages, of 
certain domesticated animals and culti- 
vated plants, and the notions which they 
entertained of litlie first acquisition of 
these possessions. Of such animals and 
plants the people of the Old World have 
tlieir peculiar stock, and the American 
nations have tlieir own entirely differ- 
ent. 

** In the Old World we know not 
whence our horses, our dogs, cattle, and 
the various kinds of cerealian gramina 
were obtained; and'tlie American na- 
tions are equally at a loss, when we en- 
quire for the original stock of the dumb 
dog of the Mexicans, the Uama, the root 
of the mandiocoy the American corny 
and of the quinoa. 

** In tlie ancient world there were 
traditions of some mythical benefactors 
of mankind. Ceres, Triptolemus, Bac- 
chus, Pallas, and Poseidon, who bad 
contributed their gifts, com and wine, 
the sacred oUve, and ^e horse, and we 
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iniVr that all these liad been known 
from periods of remote antiquity. 

“ III Amei*it!a, likowUe, tradition re- 
fers the knowledti'e of cultivated plants 
and domestic animals, and the art tif 
tilling the earth, to some fabulous per- 
son who descended from the gods, or 
suddenly made his appearance among 
their ancestors, such as the Manco- 
Cajme of the Peruvians, and the Xolotl 
and the Xiuhtlato of the TolltH;HS and 
Chii'iniocas. 

The remains of ancient sculpture 
and architecture spread over Mexico, 
Yucatan, and ('hiapa, as well us over 
the high plaifT of Quito and other parts 
of South America, and the extensive 
works of art, consisting of fortitications 
and other relics, discovcrcil in the 'JVn- 
essi country, os well as in the inland 
parts of New Mexico on the Uio (Ida, 
atford some further support to the hy- 
pothesis of M. ^lartius. 

*• Tlie possession (*f arts and acquire- 
ments, the mosst simple inqiroii monts 
of human life, and such as belong to the 
very infancy of human society, distinc- 
tively apjipopriate, and the orlgii^ of 
which is recorded by mythical legends 
peculiar to each division of mankind, 
seeiua to caiTv back the era of their se- 
paration to the tirst ages of the world. 

Witli regard to the phyj«ical charac- 
ter of the Aiitcricaiis, it appeiu>, ac- 
cording to Dr Martin*', that the priiici- 
jial chaiiietcnj'tic the truncation, cir 
Hatne'*f‘, of the occipital [pal iiui of the 
(Tiinium; the fon head wide, but luw, 
ifetippoM-d upoti nitlier iiijjallicietit data 
to be moulded to this sliaiu* by artifi- 
cial mean.*} ; and the iio.-^e arched. In 
the new as in llie old continent, the 
diversities of physical cliaracter do 
not coiTes]:>oud with the ethnical divi- 
sions. The principal criterion of the 
latter adopted by Dr Prichard *is the 
affinity of languages ; and, w hen this 
is iusnfficieut to found any probalde 
opinions, conjectures derived from 
geographical or traditional t*vidence 
are called in aid. U]K)n these grounds 
the Americans are arranged and de- 
scribed by the author, into the details 
of which/ for the same reason as lie- 
tbre we regret not being able 
to follow him. 

Shicc, however, the first pages of 
this article were written, a discovery 
has been announced connected with 
the physiology of the Ameridin aho- 
rigenes, which, if snbsecpicutly veri- 


ticMl, will be of imich importance, both 
as- to the anthropological chcssitica- 
tiou of the Aiuericiiiis, and as to the 
natural history of man generally. In 
a letter aildressed to the Aeadeiiiy of 
Natural Si*ieiices of Philadelpliia, and 
republished in the Phitomphnal Mu- 
t/itziuc for .) Illy la>t, is an account of 
the researches of Dr Lund, who lia.s 
been for some time imgaged in geo- 
logical inve>tigatioii in Minas (ieraes 
a pruv iiiee of ilrazil. M' bile examining 
the caverns of ca]e,**i*«snis rocks, he 
has found in oiu* of tluan, mixed 
with the hone.s of extiiu't races of 
aiiiuials, lium.in bones. Imviiig all (he 
character of fossil^ ; rliey an* stated 
to liC in part pcirilied, and in )iart 
penetvuted with iron tiarticlcs. w hicli 
gave t«‘ them a metailic lii-lrc re- 
sembling bronze : lln v were of extra- 
ordinary weight ; llie j-raiiia presented 
tie narrow tbreliead. prominent zyjio- 
inath, hones, tin* tacia) ntijiiile, the 
maxillary and orbital coiiforinatioii of 
the American raei-. 'riie ilepiv.-^ioii 
of the forehead in man\ in.-'ianees is 
said to amount to a total di^appi^ar- 
ance. With the w.i- tumid a 

smooth stone, aliout ten imhe> in cir- 
tundereiiee, {ipjMP'iitly inieiid-d to 
biuiM* sei'ds or hard substauM^s, In 
othercav »*rns w ere found humuii boii(‘s, 
but una«:compai)ied with those of other 
aiiimul<. 'riicse facts, if conlirmeil, 
wilt furiii.-h ns with most im|sa'raiit 
evidence as to the pa.-t state of the 
AmerieaiK, and the auehuit history 
;indphyMnl(tgv of the linmaii r:ue: bnl 
the novelty of the re-ults and the re- 
^*ent djit<‘ of the commuiiiciitioii, in* 
ducc us to ab.'>tnin from ha^^ty coia- 
moiit. 

"J’he general phy.siidogical conifiari- 
soii of human races, the similarity of 
peruMlic ehaiiges, and the avertage du- 
ration of life, an* points upon which 
vve can very briefly touch. Dr Pridi- 
ard coiihi(lcr,*$ the difiercMU ages at 
whicli woiinm an! said to be marriage- 
able in different climates to be very 
much exaggoraled. lie states hi.s 
reasons, which do not appear to us to 
be very conclusive. The exceptional 
cases from the normal physiology 
would be more interesting, hud we 
space for them, thau the analogies, 
for which ])robably all our readers 
would l>e {)rei>areX Thus, among 
the most curious national anomalies 
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M.re the (^uit huaM aiul Ay mams, who, 
Irom the coristaut habit of bivathinj; 
an attojuiateti atinosivluM-e, havti their 
ihesis Hioriuoiisly (‘xpainled ; tlie 
Mandaiis, whf», without any apparent 
cause, have the hair ‘frizzled or ^rey 
in youth. Aiiionj^ the in>4tances of 
individual j)miliarity, no one is more 
cxlniordiiiarv than the horned man, 
whost* entire pei^oii was covered w'ith 
a ni^ifed bark, or liide, huA in^ bristles 
hero and there, whieli hide he was 
said to hlied annually ; and tliN juru- 
liar f*»rin of njon.»iro-.ity appeals to 
liavt* been eapable ol Insreditary traiw- 
iiiUsion, a> In* had >ix children with 
a Minilar e(i\ i rin;'. liow lie procured 
a wiletti bear tliese ehildrtni to him 
does not apjn-ar. 'I'lie chihlren were, 
it is to be prcMimed, not e<iually sne- 
ec'^.'-fnl, as the breed t*f thcM* Immuii 
rhiiu>eeri ha** beeume extiix t. Stum* 
('iMioi].> instances of Imiffi'vilx are eol- 
h-eted. CM' lo iicLToes, the names 
and iVMileiiees of w hoin are jriveii, the 
axerajic a^e is i;b'i years : from Kuro- 
jM*an nation^, there are l;nn reeordetl 
iiisiaiices of piu’soiis aired from li‘0 to 
J K\ and ;) fioin 1N> to 11H>. Wo d(» 
no rmui* ifian brielly notice the>e ex- 
(’••ption<. as we aie anxious to devote 
oi;r Miiall reniainin;: space to what 
wdl by many be considered the mo>t 
iniere^tin;r jiortioiis of the book, viz. 
the aullior's jisvi liolojrieal xii*w of tlie 
ilillerent iae4*rt of mankind, «*rtlu' coin- 
]*arison of their ditVereiit mental facul- 
ties. 

“ Thoui;li iuhabiiin^:. from iinrocme- 
riul times, reoioiis in juMupvtsition, and 
almost eontiifuous to eaelmther, no two 
rat*es of men can be more .stron;;ly con- 
tracted than were the aneient Kpryp- 
tian and .^yro- Arabian races j one na- 
tion, full of enor'ry, of restle.ss activity, 
changing many times their manner of 
existence — sometimes nonmdic, feeding 
Ujoir flocks in desert ;>lac(^s — now setthni, 
and cultivating the earth, and filling 
llielr lan4l with populous villages, and 
towns, and fenced cities — then spread- 
ing themselves, impelled by the love of 
glory and seal of proselytism, <irer dis- 
tant countries ; the other, reposing ever 
in luxurious ease and wexaith on the rich 
soli, watered by their slimy rivor, never 


quitting it for a foreign eliinc, or dis- 
jJaying, unless forced, the least chanire 
in their position or habits of liff*. iTu! 
intclicctuul character, the metaphysical 
belief, and the religitius sentiments an I 
practices of the two nation.s wore equal- 
ly diverse; one adoring an invisibh- and 
eternal spirit, at whose almighty word 
tin* universe started !utf> cNistence, and 
* the morning stars sang together, and 
till* Kon.s of God shouted for joy ; ’ the 
other adorning .splendid temjjles with 
cosily magnificence, in w hich, w ith mys- 
terious and grotesque rite®, they paid a 
strange and portentous worsliiji to some 
foul and groxelling object — a snake, a 
tortoist*, a crocodile, or an ape "I’he 
destiny of the tw o races has hci n ef|iial. 
ly different : both may he said still to 
e\i^t; one in their living represeata- 
tivesj tlieir ev er-r<iving, energetic de- 
S4*endauts ; thi' otlier reposing in their 
own land— a \iist sepulchre, where the 
aucecHsive genenifioii!! of thirty eenln- 
rics, ail einhalnied. men, women, and 
ehihlrcii, with their domestic aniinais, 
lie beneath th»'ir dry jireserviiig soil, 
espeeting vainly the summons to judg- 
ment— tlie fated time for whicli is to 
M»me of tln*m h»ng jwist — before the tri- 
bunal of Sara pis, or in the hall of Osy- 
iiKindvas.** 

We are lar from agreeing with this 
e-timatc of the ancient Kgypiinns. 
'rin*irj)rogivss in meelianiual arts, their 
hieroglyphieal literature, and even their 
theology, with its mystic trine, marked 
them as a pt'ople far surpassing their 
conlcmporiiries ; and they were mt 
the less* great because tlndr greatness 
is now extinct. The Ariaii* tribes, 
though uimkilled in many of the most 
u.-el*ul arts of life, yet had — 

“ National poetry, and a culture of 
language and thought, altogether sur- 
prising when compared with their ex- 
ternal emulition and habits. They 
had bards or scalds, vates, w^ho were 
supposed, under divine impulse, to cele- 
brate the history of ancient times, and 
connect them with Vevelatioiis of the 
future, .ind with a refined and meta- 
physical system of dogmas, which were 
handed down from age to age, and tirom 
one tribe to another, as the primeval 
creed and possession of the enlighten- 
ed race. Among them in the West, as 


* The term Arimu used by Dr Prichard, is objectionable as having received a 
very different application. 
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well as in the remote East, the doctrine 
of inetem{isyehosi.s held a conspictious 
place, implyinjr belief in an after state of 
rewartls and punishment, and a moral 
governineiit of the world. With it was 
connected the notion that tlie nfateriiil 
universe had undergone, and was des- 
tined to undergo, a repetition of catas- 
trophes by hre and water; and after 
each destruction, to be renewed in fresh 
beauty, when a golden age was agiiiii to 
commence, destined in a fated time to 
corruption and decay. The emanation 
of all beings from the soul of the uni- 
verse, and their refusion in it, which 
were tenets closely connected with this 
system of dogmas, border on a species 
of Pantheism, and are liable to all the 
didieulties attendant upon that doc- 
trine. 

** Among most of the Indo-European 
nations, the conservation of religious 
dogmas, patriarchal tradition, and na- 
tional poetry, was confided, not to acci- 
dental reminiscences and popular reci- 
tations, but to a distinct order of per- 
sons, who were venerated as mediators 
between tlic invisible powers and their 
fcUow mortals, as the depositories of 
sacred lore, and interpreters of the will 
of the gods, expresswl of old to the tir-jt 
men, and handed down, cither orally in 
diuiie poems, or preserved in n sacred 
literature, known only to the initiat(>d. 
In most instances they were an heredi- 
tary caste, Druids, ilrahmans, or Magi. 

Among the Allophyliaii nations, on the 

other hand, a rude and scttsual superdi- 
ti<»n prevailcil, which ascribed life unti 
mysterious powers to the inanimate ob- 
jects. The religion of feti.ss('s, <»f chariii.s, 
and spells and bdismaus, was in the 
bauds not of a learned caste, the twice- 
born sons of Brama, but of shainun.s or 
sorcerers, who, b,> feigning swoons and 
convulsions, by horrible erie.s and yells, 
by cutting themselves with knives, by 
whirling and contortions, assumed the ap- 
p«%rance of something preUTnatural and 
portentous, and impressed the multitude 
with the belief that they were possess- 
ed by demons. Of this latter descrip- 
tion w'ere the wizards of the Finns and 
Lappes, the aagekoks of the Esqui- 
maux ; and Mich are the shamaii.s of all 
the conotriet in Northern Asia, where 
neither Buddhism nor JUlamism has yet 
peaetiated*** 

Of the American nations, the pre*^ 
vailing opinion, according to LosUel, 
i§— 

“ ‘ That there is one God, or, as they 


call him, one Great and Good Spirit.* 
It seems, fiH)Ui the testimony of this 
writer, which is supporlod by the evi- 
deiiec> of all those who have conversed 
with the aboriginal nations of North 
America, that the cunceptlous of these 
nations respecting the Deity are much 
more complete and philositphioal than 
those of the most savage people in the 
Old Contineui. They suppose him 
literally to be th<^ creator of h(>aveii 
and earth, of men and all other crea- 
tures; thej reprc.scnt^him os almighty, 
and able to do as much good as he 
pleases ; * nor do tliey doulit that he is 
kindly disposed tsiwards men, be«*ause 
he imparts jwiw'cr to plants to grow, 
causes rain and sunshine, aitd gives Hsh 
and venison to man for his Mipport;* 
these gifts, however, to the Imlians e,x- 
clusivcly. * They are c(»nviiieed that flod 
requires of them to do good, :ind to 
eschew We may observe that, in 

the.^e purlieuljirs, tin* Ameriean.^ re.sera- 
ble the Northern Asiatics. We are as- 
sured !)y the lato traveller, M. Krman, 
on the authority of the tnetropolitau 
Philophei, who lived among the Ostlaks 
on the k)by, that ihes“ people had, be- 
fore CiirisUan missionaries ever eaine 
among them, a belief iu the e\isteiice of 
a Supreiur* JMty, of whose nature they 
had pure and exalted id* as, and to v hotn 
they aihrmed that thev never made of- 
ferings, nor had they rppre*»en1ed his 
form; while to inferior gods, and pur- 
tieularly to Dertidk, vvhtr was a sort of 
iiicdiatur. and wliose name, a.s it was 
pro.served among the Miigyar.s, Oerdig, 
wtk, uM'd by the monks as a designator 
for the devil, they made divers gifts; 
they performed before his image daiiee.o, 
v.hich Erman, who v isited the Kolushians 
on the Siteka, df'clares to be preciaety 
.similar to the war-dauces of those Ame- 
ricans. Some of the American people 
make images of the Maiiitto.s. 

Beside.^ the Supreme 1 )eity, the Ame- 
rican nations believe in a number of 
inferior .Kpirits, whom the Delaware Tn- 
diaD.s term Manittos; tliey are both 
good and evil. * From the accounts of 
the oldest Indians,' says Loskiel, * it 
appears that when war was in contem- 
plation, they used to adnioiiish each 
other to hearken to the good, and not 
to evil spirits — the former Mway.s recom- 
mending peace.’ They had formerly no 
notion of a devil, or evil being, in the 
Christian or Eastern sense of the term^ 
but readily adopted, according to Loskiel, 
such a belief from the white people. 
They have among them preachers, who 
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prctond to have received revelations, 
and who dispute and teach different 
opinions. Some protend to have tra- 
velled near to the dv^clling of God, or 
near enough to hear the cocks crow, 
and see the smoke of the chimneys in 
heaven ; others declare that no one ever 
knew the dwelling-place of God, but 
that the abode of the Good Spirit is 
above the blue sky, and that the road to 
it is tlje milky way — a notion, by the 
way, wliich Beausobre and r)thers have 
traced in Uie remains of the Manicheans, 
and other li^tem philosophers. The 
Americans believe in tlie existence of 
souls distinct from bodies, and mnity of 
them in the transmigration of souls. 
Aecordiiig tii Loskiel, they declare, 
‘ that Indians cannot die eternally ; for 
even Indian corn is vivified, and rises 
again.* The general opinion among 
them is, that the souls of the good alone 
go to a pla<*e abounding in all caithly 
pleasures, while the wicked wander 
about dejeeted and melancholy. Like 
other nations, tliey had sa^Tiftces. * Sa- 
crifices,* says Loskiel, ‘ made with a 
view to pacify God and the .subordinate 
<leitie.s, are of a very ancient date among 
them, an^ considered in so jn'icred a 
light, that unless they are perforniiHl in 
n time and manner acceptable, illneas, 
misfortune, and death w'ould befall them 
and their families. ’ I'hey olfer on these 
occasion.s' hares, hoar’s flesh, ari^ndian 
corn. Many nations liavc, besides other 
stated times of .s:K;rifice, one principal 
festival in two years, when they sacrifice 
an animal, and iniikc a point of eating 
the w'holc. 

** A small quantity of melted fat is 
pouretl by the olde.<t men into the fire, 
and in this the main part of the offering 
consists. The offerings are made to 
Alanittos. The Manittos are precisely 
the Fetisses of the African nations, and 
of tlie Northern Asiatics. They are 
tutelary lieings, often in visible forms. 
Every Indian has a guardian Manitto ; 
one lias the sun for his Manitto ; one tho 
moon ; one has a dream, that he roust 
make his Manitto an owl ; one a buf- 
falo. The Delawares had five festivals 
in the year, one in honour of fire, sup- 
posed to have been tho parent of all 
the Indian nations. Like other nations, 
these people believed in the necessity of 
purification from guilt, by fasting and 
bodily mortification. Some underwent 
for this end pain of being beaten 
with slacksfrom the sole of their feet to 
their head. ‘ Some gave the poor 
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peonle vomits as the most expeditious 
mode.' 

" Like tlie Northern Asiatics, the 
American nations had, instead of a re- 
gular priesthood, jugglers or sorcerers, 
who pretended to have supernatural 
power and knowledge. They appear 
to conform in every respect to the 
.schainan.s of the Siberians, and the 
Fetiss-scers of the African nations.*’ 

IVe hav'e, in the abov^c extracts, 
placed in juxtapo.sitiou the leading 
l>.-<ychicul characteristics of the five 
divisioiiH of mankind. There are some 
points in which the different races of 
man seem, in their varioii.s super- 
stitions and creeds, curiously agi’eed. 
The doctrine of .sacrificial atonement 
seems almost universally prevalent, 
and forms the ba.sis of the various 
sacerdotal in.stitntions. The care of 
the dead is al*io another peculiarity, 
and one in which inaiiklnd appear, 
from the earliest historical period, to 
have differed from other animals. 

The .«u‘<eeptjl)ility to receive the 
doctrines of Christianity is a cirenm- 
sianco ul‘ agreement among the va- 
rion.s race.s of mankind, from which 
the Bushmen of South Africa are the 
only exception ; and, viewing these 
its "a branch of the Hottentots, this 
e.\ceptiou would seem to disappear — 
f«»r the latter have been converted. 
Tho following is the satisfactory ac- 
count of the Hottentot mis.siouarie3 
as to the moral effect of Christiani- 
ty ; — 

" It is the unvarying statement 
tlii'se missionaries, deduced from the 

experience of a hundred years of pa- 
tient service and laborious exertions 
among the rudest and most abject tribes 
of human beings ; that the moral nature 
of man must be in the first instance 
quickened, the conscience awakened, 
and the better feelings of the heart 
aroused, by the motives which Christi- 
anity brings with it, before any improve- 
ment can be hoped tfor in the outward 
behaviour and social state; that the 
rudest savages have sufficient under^ 
standing to be susceptible of such a 
change ; and that, when it has onoe 
taken place, all the blcsangs of dviliaa 
tion follow as a necessary result.** 

. The gypsy tribe, of which Dr Prich- 
ard takes no notice, would seem to 
form an exception from the great mm 
of mankind as to the absence of reU- 
z 
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gioos creed. The opinions and £heo- 
ries respecting it we must leave, as it 
forms of itself a wide field for discus- 
sion ; and, having fnlly occupied the 
space allotted to ns, wo must hero 
«l)ring to a close onr sketch of a work 
which, notwUhstandftig the somewhat 
unreadable cUaraotei* of the central 
' portion, has supplied to the public a 
valuable collection of recorded facts, 
expressed for the most part in clear, 
tmtechiiical language. We have not 
entered into questions of contrast or 
similitude with the opinions of other 
authors. Had we done so, we must 
have adopt e<l a style of criticism inte- 
resting only to those who are specially 
engaged in the subject, and so inca- 
pable of liinitiitiou that every para- 
graph would’ sen'o for an article longer 
far than that which wc have here 
written. I>r Prichard api>oars nowi-*c 
unwilling to refer to each author his 
due share of merit, and is by no means 
sparing of copious extract's, taken 
with no partial view of supj>oi-ting a 
theory. At tlie risk of lieiiig con- 
sidered only a compiler, he has, at all 
events, avoided any aifectation of ori- 
ginality. 

AVith regard to tlie proj»o‘*ition 
sought to be established by the author, 
the book before ns docs not appear to 
be conclus-ivo. The question aj» to 
the community of origin of mankind, 
viewed pnndy as an inductive one, 
apfHjars still involved in <ibscurity. 
On the one hand, the fact of continual 
degenf^ration, resulting from the inter- 
marriage of members of the same 


family, would require for its explana- 
tion either a miracnlous inteiferenoe 
in the first periods of human existence, 
or a gradual change in the constitution 
of nian, whereby what once was 
hannle«.s has bewmic injurious, when 
thd necessity for it is remov^ ; more- 
over, acconling to the evidence con- 
tained in this biK>k, the races of man- 
kind cannot be traced backwai'd to a 
single pair. But, taking the three 
grt^at divisions, the ^Semitic, the Ha- 
mitUh, and the Japctlc, as derived 
from Sticm, Ham, and Japhet, tiie 
various AUophyllian and American 
aborigines would aptn^ar to have 
cxistexl, and t(» havt* been spread 
over the world before the alK>ve na- 
tions overran it. On the other hand, 
supposing that the mere power of re- 
production be not of itself sufikient 
evid<*fi<“e of identity of sjuicie.s, the simi- 
larity Of pljysical formation, of periodic 
changes, and of t>sychical iiwtincta, 
are strongly cotTOtH>rative of this evi- 
dence, and would of themselves lead 
to the deduction of sticli identity. Up- 
on the whole, we consider the* merits 
of the work before us to c#nslst, not 
in the denion.stration of a theortMn, bat 
in ]trc5cntiiig to tlte reader a compen- 
dious m^ird of phy.*tical, historical, 
and ftsi^'holotpcal facts and relations, 
View^ ill thi.H ligld, it is an interest- 
ing coiitribuHoii to ethnology; while 
the size of the book, the pictctt'ialjliua- 
tratioiis, and the absence of unneces- 
sary tecliiilcality, make it a convenient 
manual for the general reader. 
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This is certainly an age of very 
niercifnl tendencies. I'lic s(jvcrity of 
the criminal laws has been greatly 
abated ; and, in conformity with the 
views of the legislature, >ve have, of 
late ye.ai*s, been gradually relaxing the 
stringency of our critical code. Yet 
ive question whether the change has 
been iiroductivc of good, and whether 
the result can be id to have answer- 
ed the cxiiectiitioiKs either of govern- 
ment or of ounsclves. We doubt 
whether crime has diminished in con- 
sequence of the legislative clemency ; 
and, in onr own limnble dejjartment, 
we a 1*0 now' coiivinced that the mild 
method is not the Iwst way of bring- 
ing singers to rop<*iituu<r. Tlic ex- 
periment has been fairly tried, and 
the liuinorous trashy publications put 
ibrtli by the young writers of the day, 
})articuiarly in the poetical line, con- 
\ inci*. ns tliat our mercy ha? be,en mis- 
placed; and that a little well-timed 
se> erity, and a few examples lieUl up 
in terroreni^ might have greath’ bene- 
tited the literary wellbeing of Eng- 
land. The spirit of the age*’ inight 
have been dilfercnt from what it is, if 
the just sentence of the law' had been 
more frequently carried into effect. 
Our tiuK'Iy .strictures might not have 
kindled into song any njasculine intel- 
lect, but they might have* prevented 
the temple of the Muses from being 
desecrated. They might have pre- 
vented the ap]K;araiice of such a pub- 
lication as this. In the days of the 
knout, w'e believe that no such volume 
as Mr Coventry Patmore’s could have 
ventured to crawl out of manuscript 
into print. While wc admit, then, that 
we have to blame our own forbearance 
in some degree for its appearance, we 
think it our duty to take this oppor- 
tunity of amending our code of criti- 
cism, and shall try the volume simply 
as it stands, and somewhat according 
to the good old prindples of literary 



of duty by the laudatory terms in 
which the volume has been hailed by 


certain contemijorary Jounialists. Had 
Mr Patmore’s injudicious friends not 
thought proper to announce him to the 
world as the brightest rising star in the 
poetical firmament of Young England, 
wc would probably have allow'ed his 
effusions to die of their own utter insig- 
nificance. But since they have acted 
as they have done, we too must be 
permitted to exJUress our opinion of 
their merits; and our deliberate judg- 
ment is, that the weakest inanity ever 
pcrjietratcd in rhyme by the vilest 
poetaster of any fonner generation, 
bivcomes masculine verse when con- 
trasted w'ith the nauseous pulings of 
ISlr Patmore's muse. Indeed, wo 
question whether the strains of any 
j>oetastor can be considered vile, when 
brought into comparison witli this 
gentiemairH verses. His silly and 
conceited rhapsotlies rather make us 
.sigh for th(? good old times when all 
poetry, bidow the very highest, was 
made up of artifice and conventional- 
ism ; when all poets, except the very 
greatest, spoke a hereditary dialect of 
tlnarown, which nobody else interfered 
with — counted on their fingers every 
line they penned, and knew' no inspi- 
ration except that which they imbib- 
ed from Byssh’s rhyming dictionary. 
True that there was then no life or 
spirit in the poetical vocabulary — 
true that there was no nature in the 
delineations of our minor poets ; but 
better far w as such language than the 
slip-slop vulgarities of the present 
rhymester — better far th at there should 
be" no nature in poetry, than such na- 
ture as ]Mr Patmore has exliibited for 
the entertainment of his readers. 

The first poem in the volume, enti- 
tled “ The River,” is a tale of dis- 
appointed love, terminating in the 
suicide of the lover. Poor and point- 
less as this performance is, llris by far 
the best in the book: As Mr Patmore 
advances, there is a marked increase 
of silliness and affectation in his efifh- 
sions, which shows how sedulously he 
lias cultivated the art of sinking in 
poetry; and that the same adage wmeh 
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has been applied to vice, may be ap- 
plied also to folly, ^‘'•Nemo repmUfuU 
stMssimm" ^evor was there a richer 
offering laid on the shrine of the. god- 
dess StuUitia than tho tale of Sir Hn- 
bert, with which the volume concludes. 
But oiir business at present is with 
“ The River.” 

The common practice of writers 
who deal with storms of love, whose 
** course never did run smooth,” is to 
moke their heroes commit suicide, on 
finding that the ladjcs whom they had 
wooed in vain were married to other 
people. But in the poem before us, 
Mr Patmore improves upon this me- 
thod ; he drowns his lover, Witchaire, 
because the lady, whom be had never 
wooed at aU, does not marry him, but 
gives her hand (why should she not?) 
to the man who sues for it. Did 
Witchaire expect that the lady was 
to propose to him ? Tlie poem opens 
with some veiy bab^’ish verses de- 
scriptive of an “ old manor hall” : — 

*'Its huge fantastic weather-vanes 
Look kapptj in the light ; 

Its warm face through the foliage gleams, 
A eomfortahU sight.” 

And SO on, until we are introduced to 

the lady of tlie establishment : — 

That lady loves the pale Witciiaire, 
Who lovM too much to sue : 

He came this morning harriedl}^ 

Then out her young blood flew 5 
But he talk’d of common things, and so 
Her eyes are steep’d in dew.” 

The lady, finding that her lover 
continues to hang back, dries ber 
tears, and very properly gets married 
to another man. During the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony, the poet recurs 
to his hero, who has taken up his po- 
sition in the park — 

" Loanisg against an aged tree, 

By thundm* stricken bare. 

The moonshine shineth in his eye. 
From which no tear doth fall. 

Full of vacuity as death, 

Its slaty parched ball 
Fixedly, though expressionless. 

Gleams on the distant hall.” 

Witchaire then goes and drowns 
himself, in a river which “ runneth 
vound” the lady’s property-— a dread- 
lul warning to alt young lovers “ who 
love too much to sue.” . 


On a fine day in the following sum- 
mer, tho poet brings the lady to the 
banks of this river. His evident in- 
tention is, to raise in the reader’s 
mind the expectation that she shall 
discover her lover’s body, or some 
other circumstance indicative of the 
fatal catastrophe. This expecta- 
tion, however, ho disappoints. 'Flie 
only remarkable occun-ence which 
takes place is, that the lad}' does not 
find the corpse, nor does any evidence 
transpire which can lead her to sup- 
pose that the suicide had ever been 
committed; and with this senseless 
and inconclusive conclusion the rcatler 
is befooled. 

The only incident which we ever 
heard of, at alUrivaling this story in 
an abortive ending, is one which u'c 
once heard related at a party, where 
the conversation Imucd on the singu- 
lar manner in which valuable articles 
thro^Ti into the sea had been some- 
times recovered, and restored to their 
owners — the ring of Tolycrates, 
which was found in the maw of a 
fish after having been sunk in deep 
waters, bi‘ing, as the reader knows, 
the first and most remarkable instance 
of such recoveries. After the rest of 
the company had exhausted their 
marvellous relations, the foJiowdiig 
talc was told os the climax of all such 
wonderful narratives ; and it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that the force of 
surprise could no further go. We 
shall endeavour to versify it, a /a Fat- 
more, conceiving that its iesue is very 
similar to that of his stoi’y of “ The 
River.” 

The Hi^o akp the Fish. 

A lady and her lover once 
Were walking on a rocky beach : 
Soft at first, and gentle, was 
The music of their mutual speech. 
And the looks were gentle, too, 

With which each regard each. 

At length some casual word occurr’d 
Which somewhat moved the lady’s 
bile; 

Fron^Jesfl to more her anger wax’d — 
sheepish look’d her swain the 
wbuel — 

And now upon their faees twain 
There is not seen a single smile. 

A ring was on the lady^g hand. 

The gift of that dumb-founder’d 
lover — 
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la scom 0hc pluck’d it from ber hand. 
And it far the waters over — 
Far beyond the power of any 
Duck or drug- net to recover. 

Remorse then smote the lady’s heart 
When she had thrown her ring away ; 
She paceth o’er the rocky beach. 

And resteth neither night nor day ; 
But still the burthen of her song 

Js, “ Oh, my ring ! my ring ! ’* alw'ay. 

Her lover now essays to soothe 
I'he dark eompunctious visitings, 

Tliat assail tlic lady’s breast 

M'ith a thousand thousand stings, 

For that she had thrown away 
'J'his, tho paragon of rings. 

But all in vain ; at length one day 
A tiAhcr chanced to draw his net 
Across the sullen spot that held 
The gem that made the lady fret. 
And caught about the finest cod 
That ever he had captured yet. 

had a basket (»n his back. 

And he placed his booty in it; 

The la<ly’s lover bought th<? fish, 

And. when the cook began to skin it, 
She found — incredible surprise I — 

She found the ring — was not within it. 

The next tali*, called The IVood- 
inan’s Daughter,” is a story of se- 
duction, madness, and child-murder. 
Tliesc are powerful materials to work 
with ; yet it is not eveiy man’s band 
that they will suit. In the hands of 
common-jdace, they arc simply re- 
volting. In tho hands of folly and 
aflectation, tlicir it'pulsivcness is ag- 
gravated by the simpering conceits 
which usurj) the place of the strongo.st 
passions of our nature. He only' is 
privileged to unveil these gloomy 
depths of erring humanity, who can 
subdue their repulsiveness by touches 
of ethereal foeling ; and whose imagi- 
nation, buoyant above the waves of 
passion, bears the heart of the reader 
into havens of calm beauty, even when 
following the most deplorable aber- 
rations of a child of sin. Snch a man 
is not Mr Patmore. ‘He has no ima- 
gination at all — or, what is the^ame 
thing, an ima^natlon which welters 
in impotence, far below the level of 
the emotions wMbh it ought to over- 
nile. Thepit&lls of his tale of misery 
arc covered over with thin sprinklings 


of asterisks— 4he poorest subterfuge of 
an impoverished imagination; oad be- 
sotted indeed is the senselessness with 
which he disports himself around 
their margin. Maud, the victim, is 
the daughter of Gerald, the woodman ; 
and Merton, the seducer, is the son of 
a rich squire in the neighbourhood. 
Maud used to accompany her father 
to his employment in the woods. 

She merely went to think she help’d ; 
And whilst he hack’d and saw'd. 

The rich squire's son, a young boy thehj 
For whole days, as if aw*d. 

Stood by, and gazed alternately 
At Gerald and at Maud. 

He sometimes, tn a sullen tone, 

Would offer fruits, and she 
Always received his gifts with an air. 
So unreserved and free. 

That half-feign'd distance soon became 
Familiarity. 

Tliorcfore in time, when Gerald shook 
The woods at his employ, 

The young heir and the cottage-girl 
Would steal out to enjoy 
The music of each other’s talk — 

A simple girl and boy. 

" They pass’d their time, both girl and 
boy, 

Uncheck’d, unquestion’d ; yet 
They always bid their wanderings 
By wood and rivulet, 

Because they could not give themselves 
A reason why they met. 

—It may have been in the ancient tunoi 
Before Love's earliest ban, 

Psychean curiosity 

Had broken Nature's plan ; 

When all that was not youth was age^ 
And men knew leu ^ Man ; — 

Or when the works of time shall reach 
The goal to which they tend. 

And knowledge, ^being perfect^ shall 
At last in wisdom end — 

That wisdom to end knowledge^-or 
Some change comes, yet uuenn’d ; 

" It perhaps may be again, that men. 
Like orange plants, will hear. 

At once, the many fine effects 
To which God made them hmr— 
Large souls, large fonn«, and love like 
that 

Between this obildUh |iair. 
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''TMro stnnmen padg'd away, and then — 
Thostgk yet young Merton^ » tyee. 

Wide with iheirlanguage,9pahe ofyouth'e 
Habitual eurpriee — 

He felt that pleasures such as these 
No longer could suffice.” 

What the meaning of the three 
stanzas beginning with — 

" It may have been in the ancient time,” 
may be, we are utterly at a loss to 
conjecture. We seek in vain to in- 
vest them with a shadow of sense. 
Perhaps they are thrown in to re- 
deem, by their profound unintelli- 
gibility, \he shallow trifling of the 
rest of the poem. But it w'as not 
enough for young Merton that the 
girl accepted the fruits which he offer- 
ed to her in a sullen tone. lie had 
now reached the age so naturally and 
lucidly described as the period of life 
when the “ eyes, wide with their lan- 
guage, speak of youth’s habitual sur- 
prise,” and he began to seek ‘‘ new 
joys from books,” communicating the 
results of liis studies to Maud, whose 
turn it now was to be surprised. 

" So when to-morrow came, n Idle Maud 
Stood listening with surprise, 
lie told the tale learnt over night, 

And, if he mot her eyes, 

Perhaps said how far the stars were, and 
Talk'd on about the skies," 

The effect of tlic.se lucid revelations 
upon the mind of Alaucl was very 
overpowering. 

“ She wept for joy if the cushat sang 
Its low song in the fir ; 

The cat, perhaps, broke the quiet with 
Its regular slow purr ; 

*Twas music now, and her wheel gave 
forth 

A rhythm in its wiurr. 

** She once had read. When lovers di<‘, 
And go where angels are, 

Each pair of lover’s souls, perhaps, 

Will make a double star ; 

So stars grew dearer, and slw thought 
They did not look so far, 

** But being ignorant, and still 
So ^ouDg as to be prone 
To think all very great delights 
Peculiarly her own. 

She guess’d not what to her made sweet 
Books writ on looere* moan” 

And so the poem babbles on thronrh 
several very sickly page.s, in which 


the following descriptive stanza oc- 
cui’s ; — 

" The flat white river lapsed along, 

Now a broad broken glare, 

Now winding through the bosom'd lands, 
Till lost ill distance, where 
The tall hills, sunniug their chiscLl'd 
peaks, 

JMafle emptier the empty air” 

During one of their ramblings, 
Maud becomes visibly euibari'asscd. 

** But Merton’s thoughts w ere less con- 
fused : 

* Wliat, I w rong ought so good ? 
Besides, the danger that is seen 
Is easily withstood : ’ 

Tlien lc>u4 ' Tlui .sun is very w:irni 
And they walk'd into the wood.” 

The wood consisting of a forest of 
as shady asterisks as the most fasti- 
dious lovers could dL‘.sire. 

Months pass’d away, and every day 
'I'lie lovers still were wont 

To meet together, and their shame 
At mec‘ting had grown blunt ; 

For they irere oJ‘ an age when sin 
/s only seen in front.'* 

The father, however, m Ito was also 
of an aget<> see j-in in front, suspects 
that Ills daughter is Avith child, and 
taxes her with it. Maud cvmfosseH 
her Bharae ; uj)oii which, as we arc led 
to conjecture, old Gerald dies broken- 
hearted — AAhilc the. girl is safely de- 
livered under a cloud of asterisks. 
She Is deterred from di.sclosiug her 
situation to Merton, the father of the 
child — and why ? for this very natural 
reason, forsooth, that 
“ He, if that were dune. 

Could hardly fail to know 
The ruin ho had caused ; he might 
Be brought to share her woe. 
Making it doubly sharp.” 

So, rather than occasion the slightest 
distress or inconvenience to her sedu- 
cer, she magnanimously resolves to 
murder her baby; and accordingly the 
usual macliinciT of the poem is brought 
into play — the asterisks — which on 
former occasions answered the pur- 
pose of a forest and a cloud, being 
now converted into n very convenient 
pool, in which she quietly immerses 
the offspring of her illicit passion. And 
the deed being done, its appalling con- 
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sequences on her conscience arc thus 
powerfully and naturally depicted — 

** Lo ! in her eyes stands theyreat surprise 
That comes with the /rst crime. 

‘‘She throws a glance of terror round — 
There’s not a creature nigh ; 

But behold the sun that looketli through 
'I'he frowning western slcy, 

Is lifting up one broad beam, like 
A lash of (rod's own eye.'* 

Were we not right in saying that 
there is nothing in the writings of any 
former poetaster to .equal the silly and 
coiicoitod jargon of the present versi- 
fier? Having favoured us with the 
emphatic linos in italics, to depict the 
ph.ysic4il eonoouiitants of Maud’s 
guilt, he again ' has recourse to as- 
leri>ks, to veil the mental throes by 
w bicii licr mind is tortured into mad- 
ness bj' remorse: and ver}" wisely — for 
they load ns to suppose that the writer 
could have ])owerfiilly delineated these 
inner agitations, if he Iiad chosen; 
but that he has abstained from doing 
.so out of mercy to the fecjlings of his 
rt'aders. We must, therefore, coii- 
tont our«olvcs with the following 
frehloness, with w hich the ])Oom cou- 
rludo : — 

“ ^laiid, with her books, comes, day by 
day, 

Faritastically clad. 

To road them near the poor ; and all 
Wlio meet her, look so sad — 

That oven to herself it is 
Quite plain that she is mad.” 


“Lilian” is the next tale in the 
volume. This poem is an echo, both 
in sentiment and in versification, of 
Mr Tennyson’s “ Ixicksley Hall ; ” 
and a baser and more servile echo 
was never bleated forth from the 
throat of any of the imitative flock. 
There are many other indications in 
the volnmc which show that Mr Ten- 
nyson is the model w^hich Mr Patmore 
has set up for his imitation ; but 
“ Lilian,” more particulai’ly, is a com- 
plete counterpart in coai-scst fustian of 
the silken splendours of Mr Tenny- 
son’s poem. It is “ Locksley Hall ” 
stripped of all its beauty, and debased 
b\' a thousand vulgarities, both of sen- 
timent and style. The burden of 
both poems consists of bitter denun- 
ciations poured forth by disappointed 
and deserted love; with this differ- 
ence, that the passion which Mr Ten- 
nyson gives utterance to, 3klr Patmore 
reverberates in rant. A small poet, 
indeed, could not have worked after 
a more unsafe model. For while he 
might hope to mimic the agitated pas- 
sions of “ Locksley Hall,” in vain 
could he expect to be visited b}" the 
serene imagination which, in that 
poem, steeps their violence in an at- 
ino.sphero of beauty, liven with re- 
gard to Mr Tennyson’s poem, it is 
rather for the sake of its picturesque 
descriptions, than on account of its 
burning emotions, that w’e recur to it 
with pleasure. We rejoice to follow 
him to regions where 


‘ Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 

Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, droops the trailer from the crag.” 


It is rather, wc say, on ac<!Ount of 
such lines as these (no pictni*e of 
tropical lovollneas cvei- surj^assed, 
in our opinion, the description print- 
ed in italics) that wo admire “Lock- 
gley Hall,” than on account of the 
troubled paasiotxs which it embodies; 
knowing, as we do, that poetry has 
nobler offices to perform than to ful- 
mine forth fierce and sarcastic invec- 
tives against the head of a jilt ; and 
if, as Mr Tennyson says, “ love is 
love for evermore,’* we would ask 
even liim why he did not make the 
loverin “LocksleyHafl” betray, oven in 
spite of himself, a more pitiftil tender- 
ness for the divoted heroine of the 
tale? ITow different the stridii of the 
manly Schiller under similkr dreum- 
stanoea! bitterness coimot be re- 


strained from breaking down at last 
in a flood of tendcnicss over the lost 
mistress of his affections. 

“ Oh ! what scorn for thy desolate years 
Shall I feel ! God forbid it should be ! 
How latter will then be the tears 
Shed, Minna, oh Minna, for thee ! ” 

Bnt if it be true that ‘ ‘ Locksley Hall ” 
is somewhat deficient in the ethereal 
tenderness which wonld overcome a 
true heart, even when blighted in its 
beet affections, it was not to be ex- 
pected that its imitator should have 
been visited with deeper glimpses of 
the divine. The indignant passions 
of his unrequited lover are, indeed, 
passions of the most Ignoble duy — 
not one touch of elevated feeling lifts 
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him for a moment out of the mire, was evidently a lady of the frailest 
The whole train of circumstances virtue from the veiy, first; aud her 
which engender his emotionSf prove lover might have seen this with half 
the lover, in this ease, to have been an eye. Her materials were obviously 
the silliest of mortal meu, and his of the most inflammable order ; and 
mistress, from the very beginning of it evidently did not require the appli- 
his intercourse with her, to have been cation of such a spark as the seducer 
one of the most abandoned of her sex. Wiuton, with his formidable artillery 
“Lilian”is a burlesque on disappointed of imported literature, to set her tin- 
love, and a truvestie of the passions der in a blaze — any other small coii- 
which such a disappointment entails, tinguncy would have auswered equally 
We know not which are the more well. All that she w'antetl w'as an 
odious and revolting in their expi-cs- opportunity to fall ; and that she 
sion— the emotions of the jilted lover, would soon have found, under any 
or the incidents which call them into circumstances w hatsoever. The lover, 
play. however, sees iiotliing of all this, but 

The poem is designed to illustrate relates the story of his unfortnuate 
the bad effects produced on the female love-affair with as much simplicity as 
mind by the reading of French novels, if he had been mourning the fall of 
We have nothing to say in their de- the mother of mankind from paradise, 
fence. But the incongruity lies here The lover relates his tale to his 
— that Lilian, who was seduced by friend, the author. He begins by 
means of these noxious publicatious, entreating him to 

"Bear with mo, in ease 
Tears come. them r‘oming htj the smarting in mg 

And then he proceeds to introduce us to this Lilian, the immaculate mis- 
tress of hi." .soul — 

" She eould see me coming to her with the vision of the hawk; 

Always hasten’d on to meet me, heavg passion in her walk ; 

Low tones to me grew lower, sweetening so her honey talk, 

“ That it fill’d up all my hearing, drowu’d the voicer of the birds, 

The voices of the breezes, aud the voi*'es of the herds — 

For to me the lowest ever were the loudest of her words.’’ 

‘‘Iloavy passion in her walk !” — versation — .so that there w'as nothing 
what a delicate and delectable young very remarkable in their being ex- 
lady she niu-st have been ! Then, as tinguished by the plaintiveuess of the 
to the fact so harmoniously expressed, lady’s tonea ; wdiile, with regard to 
of her accents drowrniug “ the voices the voices of the herds, if she suc- 
of the birds, tlie voices of the brceze.s, ceeded in drowming these — the cattle 
and the voices of the herds,” w^c may being iioar at hand, and lowing lustily 
remark, that the first aud second — she must indeed have roared to her 
never require to be dro^vned at all, lover “ like any nightingale.” 
being nearly inaudible at any rate, The description of her is thus con- 
even during the most indifierent con- tinned — 

" On her fa<*e, then and for ever, w-as the seriousness within. 

Her sweetest smiles (and sweeter did a lover never win) 

JEre Mf-dom grew so absent, that they made her fair cheek thin. 

" On her face, then and for ever, thoughts unworded used to lire ; 

So that when she whisper’d to roe, ' Better joy earth cannot give*— 

Her lips, though shut, continued, * But earth’s joy is fugitive,.* 

" For there a name2sfs sometUng, though suppress’d, still spread around ; 

The same was on her eyelids, if she look’d towards the ground; 

When she spoke, you ibietc directly that the same was in the sound $ ** 

_ a yoang gentlemoB, of the name of 'Wlntoii, oomee to visit 

Xuliaii and her father: — 

“ A fcrmerly-loved companion— he waa ftwsh from sprightly France, 

And With many volumes laden, essay, poem, aud romance.** 



Vomns by (Jmentry Patmore, 

He, and his pursuits after leaving school, are thus elegantly described 

“ When free, all healthy study was put by, that ho might rush 
To Ills favourite books, French chiefly, that his blood might boil and gush 
Over scenes whicli set his visage glowing crimaon — not a blush. 

Tliis gentleman and Lilian’s lover strike np a strong fiiendship for one 
another, and the latter makes Wiuton his confidant. As yet no suspicions 
arise to break the blind sleep of the infatuated dreamer. 

“ Delights were still remaining — hate — sltame — rage — I can't tell what, 

Comes to me at their memory ; none that, more or less, w'as not 
The soul's unconscious incest, on creations self-bcgot.” 

He still continues to doat on Lilian. 

Oil friend, if you had seen her ! heard her speaking, felt her grace. 

When serious looks seem’d filling with the smiles which, in a space, 
llroke, sweet as Sabbath sunshine, and lit up her shady face. 

** Try to cont-eive her imago — does it make your brain reel round ? 

But all of this is over. Well, friend — various signs (I found 
Too late on nuiiination) tiien and thenceforth did abound, 

** Wherefrom — but that all lovers Umk too c*li>sely to see clear — 

1 might have gather’d matter fit for just and jealous fear. 

From her face the nameless something now began to disappear. 

“ What I A-lt for her I often told her boldly to her face ; 

Blushes used to blush at blushes flushing on in glowing chace ! 

But latterly she listen'd, bending full of bashful grace. 

It was to hid<' iho.se blushes, T thought then, hut I suspect 
It was to hide their absence.** 

II(W givat tills writer is on tiie Mibject of blushing wc shall have another 
opportunity of .‘'how ing. — (See Ladj* Mabel’s shouldcrfi, in the poem of Sir 
Hubert.) Meanwhile, the fair deceiver Ls now undergoing a course of French 
novels, under the tuithni of young Wiuton. The consequence was, 

“ Her voice grew hutfer'' — no great huiTn in that — 

“ Her ^oice grew louder — losing the much meaning it once bore. 

The passion in her carriage, though it every day grew more, 

Was now the same to all men — and that was not so before.'* 

We suppose that there*was now “ heavy passion in her walk,” whoever the 
man might be that approached her. 

“ And grosser signs, /ar grosser, I remember now’ ; but these 
1 mias'd of course, and counted with those light anomalies, 

Too frequent disturb us into Si arching for their keys.*' 

These misgivings, which might have ripened into suspicions, are suddenly^ 
sw ept away by a stroke of dufiUcity on the part of his mistress, inconceivable 
in any w'oman except one inclined naturally, and without any prompting, to 
practise the profoundest artifices of vice. , 

Even the dreadful glimpses now began to fhde away. 

And disappear’d completely, when my Lilian asked one day, 

If 1 knew what reason Winton had to make so long a stay 

•* In England— For,’ said Lilian, with untroubled countenance, 

* Winton of course has told yon of the love he left in France.* 

I seised her hand, and kiss’d it— joy had leR no utterance.** 

Winton, according to the account of the false Lilian, having o hve in France, 
could not, of comae be supposed to be paying court to her. Thus the lover 
is thrown off the scent, and his doubts are entimly laid asleqi. He is again 
in the seventh heavens of a8lui*ed' love^ and continues thus 
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Another caJm so perfect I should think is only shed 
On good men dying gently, who recall a life well led, 
ilU they cannot tell, /or tweetnest, if they be alive or dead. 

** ril stop here. You already have, I think, divined the rest. 

There's a prophetic moisture in your eyes : — yet, tears being blest 
And delicate nutrition, apt to cease, too much suppress'd, 

'' ril <70 on ; but less for your sake than my own : — my skin is hot. 

And there's an arid pricking in my veins ; their currents clot : 

Tears sometimes soothe such fever, where the letting of blood will not.” 
At length his eye-s are opened, and the w'hole truth flashes upon him, on over- 
hearing an acquaintance ask Winton w'hether his suit with Liliad has been 
successful. I'pon this he writes out his opinion of the lady’s behaviour, pre- 
sents it to her, aud watches her while she peruses it, occupying himself at 
intervals as folJow.s : — 

“ I turn’d a volume, waiting her full leisure to reply. 

The book W'as one which Winton had ask’d me to read, and I 
Had stopp’d halfway for horror, Ust way sovd should putrify** 

When Lilian has finished the perusal of the document, she endeavours at 
first to stand on the defensive, — 

** She stood at bay, dependina on that crutch made like a stilt, 

The impudent vulgarity wherewith women outstaro guilt. 

But she finally succumbs under the influence of the following i-efined vitu- 
peration : — 

“ I>on’t speak ! You nould not have me unacquainted with what led 
To this result ? No I listen, and let tne relate what bred 
Thy tears and cheapen’d chasteness— {me may talk now as if wed.) 

** This hook here, that lay open when I came in unaware, 

Is not the first — I thought so !— but the last of many a stair 
Of easy fall. Such only could have led you to his lair, 

** Those drugs, at first, had searcely strength to more your virgin blood ; 
They slowly rose in action, till they wrought it to a flood, 

Fit for their giver’s purpose, who — who turned it into mud!" 

The lover then leaves Lilian to her otvn meditations, and commences to rant and 
rave against her seducer in good set terms, of vrhicli the follow'ing is a specimen ; — 
“ Pardon, Heaven ! that 1 doubted whether there was any hell. 

Oh ! but now I do believe it ! Firmly, firmly ! 1 foretell 
Of one that shall rank high there *. he’s a scoffer, and roust dwell 

" Where wrorms are — ever gnawing scoffers' hearts into belief \ 

Where weepings, gnashings, wailings, thirstings, groaning^ ghastly grief, 
P For ever and for ever pay the price of pleasures bri^; 

** Where Gallios, who while living knew but cared for none of these, 

Now amazed with shame, would gladly, might it God (FnUe there) appease. 
Watch and pray a million cycles for a single moment’s ease.*' 

After having thits breathed his passion, In a diatribe wbidi beats in abomi- 
nation any slang that was ever ranted ont of a tub by a momitebank saint, ho 
harp.s hack upon the prodigions attractiveness of his mistress, in the following 
pathetic, though not very consistent terms — 

" Ah ! but had you known my Lilian ! (a sweet name S) Indeed, indeed^ 

1 doted on my Lilian. None can praise her hsliher meed. 

Perfect m soul; too gentle — others'^need she nHule her tmed; 

** Quite patsioniess, but ever bounteems^minded even to waste; 

Much tenderness in talking ; very urgent, yht no hisie | 

And ohasHty-^ laud it would hope ee^'d dbnoatwMhasie, 
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** Graced highly, too, with knowledge; versed in tongues; a queen of dance; 
An aftist at her playing ; a most touching utterance 
In song ; her lips' mild music could make sweet the dack of France.” 


Amid such ontpouriiigs of feculent 
folly, it is scarcely worih our while 
to tak«* notice of the minor offences 
against good taste that abound in 
these poems ; yet w^c may remark, 
tlmt the writer who heni condescends 
to use such a word as dock, and w ho, 
on (Ulicr occasions, does not smiple 
to talk of a rvpvai and a repny^ in- 
stead of “a repetition” and “■a re- 
payment,” does not consider the w'ord 
•u'ittch-dog sulHciently elevat(‘d for his 
compositions. Whenever he alludes^ 
to this animal, he calls him a guard- 
hovwi — a word which W'e do not re- 
meiriber ever to have eiiciuintercil 
either in con\(*rsation or in hooks, but 
wliich, fur ouglit we know, may be 
drawn fi’om those “pure wdfs of 
Knglish Hiideriled," w Inch irrigate with 
their fair waters the. provincial dis- 
tri<*ts of tlu’ modern llabylon. 

'rhe author of “ l/ilian” evidently 
pi(jne.s hini>clf on tlte tidelity with 
whi(>li ho ha.s niihered to nature in his 
Irealment of that story. lint there 
are two ways in which nature intiy be 
adher(‘d to in verse ; and it is only 
one of tbe.se ways wbich can be con- 
sitlered poetical. The w riter may ad- 
hen* to the truth of human nature, 
while he elevates the emotions of the 
heart in strains w'hich find a (xirdial 
echo in the sentiments of all mankind. 
Or, if his whole being is sicklied over 
willi silliness and afiectatioii, lie may 
adhere to the truth of hU own nature, 
and wdiile writing perfectly naturally 
for him^ he may unfold his dcliuea- 
tious of character in such a manner as 
shall strip every passion of its dignity, 
and every emotion of its grace. Now, 
it is only by reason of their adherence 
to the iatter species of natni'e, that 
Lilian” and the other compositions 
of Mr Patmore can be considered 
natural, and, viewed under this aspect, 
they certainly are natural exceedingly, 
Tlio story of “ Sir Hubert” ffuishes 
the volume. This tale is versified from 
Boccacio's stoiy of the Falcon, with 
which many of our readers may be 
acquainted; if not, they will find it 
in the fifth day, novel ninth, of the 
Decameron. We can only afford 
space for a short outline its inch; 


dents, and shall substitute Mr Pat- 
more’s names for those of the person- 
ages who figure in Boecacio’s story. 
This will save both ourselves and 
readers the tronble of threading the 
minutiai of Mr Patmore’s senseless 
and long-winded vereion of the tale. 
A few specimens will suffice to exhibit 
the manner in which he deals with it. 
Sir Hubert is a rich gentleman, who 
squanders almost all his substance in 
giving grand entertainments to the 
Lady Mabel, w'hom he makes love to 
without meeting with any return. 
Finding his suit unsuccessful, and his 
money being all spent, he rctires to a 
small and distant farm, having no- 
thing left but one poor hawk, iq>on 
which he depends for his means of 
hubsistence. Meanwhile, the Lady 
Mabel moi'ries, and has a son. After 
a time, (her hu.sband being dead,) she 
(•ome.'< to reside in a castle in the 
neigh boiiriio»)d of Sir Hubert’s col- 
tiige, where her son, who has often 
remarked the prowess and beauty of 
the ahovo-mcntioiied haw'k, falls sick, 
assuring his mother that nothing can 
save his life c^pLcept the possession of 
the bird. The lady very reluctantly 
pays a visit to Sir Hubert, and tells 
liiin that she has a request to proffer, 
which she will make known to him 
after dinner. Tliough Sir Hubert is 
delighted to see her, the mention of 
dinner throw's him into a state of great 
iu»ri)lexity, as he has nothing in the 
house which they can make a meal of. 
Goini^ out of doors, he espies his 
haw'^k upon the perch, which he seizes, 
and finding it veiy fat, judges it might 
make a dish not unworthy of such a 
lady. Without further thought, then, 
he pulls his head off, and gives it to a 
girl to dress ^nd roast carefhlly.” 

This being done, the lady and her 
admirer sit do^vn to dinner, and make 
\n excellent repast. When their meal 
is over, then comes the 4daircme- 
ment The lady proffers her petition 
for the hawk ; and discovers Sir 
Hubert’s answer, and to her own con- 
sternation, that she has eaten the very 
article she came in qnest of, and which 
she bad expected to carrv home alive, 
as the only means of saymg tibe life of 
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hei' son. The young gentleman dies 
on finding that he cannot obtain ^iiat 
he wants; and Mabel niarries Sir 
Hubert^ and settles upon hun all her 
possessions, as a rewai d for his mag- 
nanimity in sacrificing tbat which 
(next to herself) he held dearest in 
the w hole w^orld, rather than that she 
should go without a dinner. 

Such is a short sketch of Boccacio’s 
tale of the Falcon— a good enough 
story in its way ; and 11101*6 creditable 
than many that were cinnilated among 
the loose "fish, male and female, that 
pla^” their parts in the Decameron. 
This novel has been versified by Mr 
Patmore, and versified (as our speci- 
mens shall &\\ovt) as he alone could 
have versified it. The following is 
his description of the niuch-longed- 
fov, but sorcly-ill-treated, hawk of Sir 
Hubert. 

" It served him, too, of evenings : 

On a sadden he would rise, 

From books or simple music. 

And awake his hawk’s large c\es, 
(Altnost as large ae Maid's,) 

Teasing out its dumb replies, 

‘‘ In sulky sidelong glances, 

And reluctantly flapp’d wings, 

Or looks of slow communion, 

To the lightsome questionings 
UTiftt broke the drowsy sameness. 

And the sense, like fear, which springs 

At night, when we are conscious 
Of our <fistance from the strife 
Of cities ; and the memory 
Of the spirit in all things rife, 

Endues the chairs and tobies 
With a disagreeable life.'* 

m 

A Scotch lyrLit,’who, we are told, 
sings his own songs to pertcctioii, has 
also recorded the very singular fact 
of various articles of household furni- 
ture (not exat^tly tables) being occa- 
sionally endued with a disagreeable 
life.” One of bis best ballads, in 
which he describes the bickerings 
which, even in the best-regolatco 
families, will at times take place be- 
tween jnan and wife, and in which 
various domestic missiles come into 
)i1ay, contains the foUowiiig very ex- 
cellent Ime-^ 

** The Stools past the best o' thdr time i 
the a/;*”— 


than which no sort of life appertain- 
ing to a stool can be more disagree- 
able, w*e should imagine — to the bead 
w'hich it is about to coiiin in contact 
with. We doubt Avhether Mr Pat- 
moi-e's, or rather Sir Hubert's, chairs 
and tables ever ac(iiiired such a vigo- 
rous and unpleasant vitality as that. 
What may have hapj)Ciied to the 
“ stools” aft(‘r Mabel wits married t(» 
Sir Hubert, we cannot take it upon us 
to say. At any rate, we ^)refer the 
Seotcli poet's description, as soUien'liat 
the more pithy, and graphic, and iii- 
telligiblc of the. two. I'he coincidence, 
how ever, is remarkable. 

After Sir Hubert has retired to his 
^arm, the state of his feelings is de- 
scribed in the following stanzas. Wc 
suspect that the nictaj)hysi(‘al acii 
men of Boccacio himself would ha\e 
been a good deal puzzled to unravel 
the meaning of somt? of tluan. 

** He gather’d noncolation. 

As bf‘fore, where best he might; 

But though there was the ditference 
That ho now could claim a right 
To grieve as much os pleased him, 

Jt wa<s six years, since his sight 

** Had fed on Mabel’s features; 

S(» that Hubert scarcely knew 
Wh.at traits to give the vision 

Which should HU his eyes w ith dew’ • 
For .she must needs, by that time. 

Have become another, who, 

** In girlhood’s triple glory, 

(For a higher third outflow's 
Whenever Promise marries 

With Completion,) troubled those 
That saw, with trouble sw'eeter 
I'han the sweetest of repose. 

** It, therefore, was the business 
Uf his thoughts to try to trace 
The probable fulfilment 
Of her former soul and face,— « 

From buds deducing blossoms. 

For, although on easy space 

Led from the farm of Hubert 

To where Mabel’s castle stood^ 

Closed in, a league on all sides. 

With waird parks and wealthy wood, 
No chance glimpse could be look’d for. 
So recluse her widowhood. 

" Hence seasons past, ancl Hubert 
Earn’d his bread, butleisure spent 
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In tovod diasattsfactioii, ther Mabel could have walked all the 


Which he made his element 
Of choice, as much as, till then, 
lie had sought it in content." 

If the verses above would Have 
baffled the sagaciti^ of tlu* father of 
Italian literature, what would he have 
lliought of the following, in which the 
interview between Sir Hubert and 
Mahel is described, w'hcn the lady 
comeis to negotiate with him fibout the 
hawk V She accosts him, “ Sir Iln- 
bert ! ” ami tlu'ii there is presented to 
«mr imaginations such a )jicture of fe* 
male lo\ eliuess, as (thank Heaven !)caii 
(Uily be done justice to in the language 
^vhich is employed for the occasion. 

“ * Sir Hubert ! ’ — and, that instant, 
Mfthd saw fresh light flush 
Out of h*>T rosg shoulders, 

And pfreeived her sweet blood Aiw/i 
Ahuut her, till, all over, 

There shOfi*‘ forth a sumptuous blush — 

** * Sir Hubert, I have* sought you, 
rnattended, to request 
A bf»on — the first I ever 

Have entreatc<l.’ Then she press'd 
J!*'r small hatuVs weight of whiteness 
'To her richly -sloping breast.^* 

At first we thought tliat it should 
have been Hubert, and not Mabel, 
who saw “ the fivsli light Hush out of 
her rosy shoulders ’’—particularly if 
tlie blush extended, as no doubt it did, 
to the lady's back : but on further 
» on>ideration we saw that w’o were 
wrong ,• for Sir Hubert could not have 
]»oreeived “her sweet blood about 
iier” — this hushing of the blood about 
one being, as all great blushers know, 
a fact diflccniiblc only by the person 
more immediately concerned in the 
blusli. The propriety, therefore, of 
making Mabel perceive the blush, ra- 
thcr*tlian Sir Hubert, is undeniable. 
The writer must either have left out 
Hie hushing altogether, w'hich wonld 
have l)een a gi*eat blemish in the pic- 
ture, or he must have written as he 
has done. How profoundly versed in 
the physiology of blushing ho must 
be I We are doubtful, however, whe- 
ther t.he*costume of the picture is al- 
together appropriate ; for we question 
vary much whether the Italian ladies 
of the thirteenth, or any other century, 
were ill the habit of paying forenoon 
visits in low-ncckcd gowns ; and who • 


way from her castle to Sir Hubert’s 
cottage, in an attire which revealed 
so many of her charms, without at- 
tracting the general attention df the 
neighbourhood. She had no time^ be 
it observed, to divest herself of shawl 
or mantilla in order to show how 
sumptuously she could blush — for 
her salutation is made to Sir Hubert,^ 
and its roseate consequences ensue the 
very first moment she secs him. But 
let that pass. We should have*^been 
very soiry if such a “ splendiferous” 
phenomenon had been obscured by 
envious boa or pelisse, or lost to the 
world for the sake of preserving the 
proprieties of costume. The Lady 
then 

Said that she was wearied 
With her walk — w^ould stay to dine, 
And name her wishes after.** 

Meanwhile the poet asks — 

** How was it with Sir Hubert ? 

— Beggarly language ! I could burst 
For impotence of effort : 

Those; who made thee were accurst ! 
Dumb men were gods were all dumb. 

But go on, and do thy worst 

** His life-blood stopp’d to listen— 

Her delivering lips dealt sound— 

Oh ! hungrily he listen'd. 

But the meaning meant was drown’d; 
For, to him, her voice and presence 
Meaning held far more profound. 

“ Ho gave his soul to feasting. 

And his sense, (which is the soul 
More thoroughly incarnate,) 

Backward standing, to control 
His object, as a painter 

Views a picture in the whole. 

She stood, her eyes cast downwards, 
And, upon them, dropp’d halfrray. 
Lids, sweeter than the Hosom 
Of an unburst lily, lay, 

With black abundant lashes,' 

' To keep out the upper day. 

“ A breath from out her shoulders 
^hfade the air cool, and the ground 
Was greener in their shadow ; 

All her dark locks lotTd, unbomid. 
About them, heavily lifted * 

By the breeze that struggled round. 

" As if from weight of beauty. 

Gently bent— but oh, how draw 
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Thia tAotMa»irf-/«a#«»*tfdfipl©ndour — 

Thoutand-featured without flaw ! — 
At last, his vision revoling 

On her ravishing mouth, Ac saw 

** It clos*>d; and then remember’d 
That she spoke not — ' Stay to dine, 
And name her wishes after ’ — 

To tliGse sounds he could assign 
A sense, for still he heard them. 
Echoing silvery and divine.” 

Sir Hubert having rcvelcil on her 
ravishing mouth, and having, by a 
strong effort of intelligence, mastered 
the meaning of the very occult pro- 
position which issued therefrom, 
namely, that the lady ivould ‘‘stay 
to dine, and name her wishes after ; ” 
and, moreover, having seen— “ It 
closed” — he shortly afterwards saw 
it opened, for the purpose of eating 
his hawk, wlikh, as the reader knows, 
he hadfclf himself under the necessity 
of killing for the fail* widow ’s enter- 
tainment. We pass over the relation 
of the circumstances which, jus the 
lady (liscoveis, render her mission 
fmitlesB, and which are detailed in a 
strain of the most vapid sillincs.^ — and 
proceed to the intervie.w' whicli brings 
about the union of Mabel and Sir 
Hubert. The latter, some time after 
these occurrence>, pays a visit to the 
castle. 

** Half reclined 
Along a couch loans Mabel, 

Deeply musing in her mind 
Something lier bosom echoes. 

O’er her face, like breaths of wind 

Upon a summer meadow. 

Serious pleasures live ; and eyes 
Largt always, slowly largen, 

As if some far-seen surprise 
Approached; — th^n fully orb them, 

At near sound of one that sbjhs.e' 

Her eyes having .j^icovered then’ 
natural size, a good deal of conversa- 
tion ensues, the result of which is 
given in the following stanza, which 
forms a fit conclusion for the story of 

** Her hands are woo’d with kisses, 

They refuse not the caress, 

Closer, closer, ever closer. 

Vigorous lips for answer press ! 
Feasting the hungry sUenine 

Comes, sob-clad, a silver * yes' ” 

There are several smaller poems 
interspersed throughout the volume. 
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Mr Tennyson lias his “'Claribels,” 
and “ Isabels,” and “ Adelines,” and 
“ Eleanorifs ’’^ladies with wiiom he’ 
frequently phiy'S strange, though, wo 
admit, by no means ungraceful vaga- 
ries ; and Mr Tatmorc, as in tliity” 
bound, and following the imitative 
bent of his geuiiis, must also have his 
Geraklino to dally with. The two 
following stanzas of playful iiamby- 
painbyism, aren specimen of the man- 
ner in which this gentleman dandles 
his kid : — 

" We are in the fields. Delight ! 

Look around ! The bird’s-eyes bright ; 
Piiik-tipp’d daisies ; sorrel red, 

Drooping o’er tlic lark’s green bed ; 

0. \lips ; glazed buttercups. 

Out of which the >\iiil bee sups ; 

See ! they dance about thy ft'ct I 
Play with, pluck them, little Sweet ! 
Some afhiiity divine 
Thou hast with them, Geraldine. 

** Now', sweet wanton, toss them high ; 
Race about, you 'know not A\hy. 

Now .stand still, from .*>heer cwccss 
Of exhaiKstless happines.s. 

1, luoanuhile, on this old gate. 

Sit sagely ealni, and peiiuqis relutu 
Lore ol fairies. Do von know 
How they make the mushroom, s gwAv ? 
Ah ! what means that shout of thiuu i 
You can*t tell me, Geraldine” 

Our extracts are now coiuiiuled; 
and in revicAiing them in the ma-^s, 
we can only exclaim — tliis, then, is 
the pass to which tlie poetry of Eng- 
land has come ! This is the life into 
whicu the slime of the Kcato.ses and 
Shelleys of fonner times lias fecun- 
dated ! The result w\as predicted about 
a quarter of a century ago in th<! pages 
of this Magazine ; and many atte.mpr^ 
wwe then made to suppress the nui- 
sance at its fountainhead. Much good 
was accomplished : but our efforts at 
that time wm only partially success- 
ful ; for nothing is so tenacious of life 
as the spawn of frogs— nothing is so 
vivacious as corruption, until it has 
reached its last stage. The evidence 
before us shows that this stage has 
been now at length attained. Nfr 
Coventry Patmore’s volume has reach- 
ed the ultimate tenninus poetical 
degradation ; and bur conclusion, as 
well as our hoiie is, that the fry must 
become extinct in him. His poeti^ 
(thank Heaven !) cannot corrupt into 
any thing worse than itself. 
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Tart Xm. 


** Hare I not In my tioio heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the soa, piiFt up with wind, 

Hugo like on angry boar chafed with sweat 1 
Hare I not lirard great ordnance in the flpld, 

And Heaven's artillery thunder in the skies 7 
Have I nut in the pitched battle heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing steeds^ and trumpets clang ? ” * 

* StlAKSPEARB. 


I HAi> been familiar with the de- 
bates of the French Convention, and 
had witnessed the genius of French 
eloquence in its liighest exertions. 
Xotiiiiig will cure this iicoplc of their 
aversion to nature. With them, all 
that is natural is poor — simplicitj- is 
meanness. Tlie truth of things want.s 
the picturesque, .and tiius wants every 
cbariii. 1 had listened to some of 
their public siieakers with strong in- 
terest, while they were conftiied to 
detail. Xo man tolls a .story better 
than a French contmr. There lies 
the natural talent of the people. No- 
thing can be happier than their seizure 
of ^light circiunslances, passing colours 
of events, and those transient thoughts 
which make a story as pretty as a 
jiiece of ladies’ embroulery — a deli- 
cate toil, a tasteful display 6f trivial 
didicuUies gi-acefully surmounled. But 
even in their higher order of speakers, 
1 could perceive a constant dissatis- 
faction with themselves, unless they 
happened to i»rodiice some of those 
.stailling conceptions which roused 
their auditory to a stare, a start, a 
clapping of hands. I had seen Mira- 
beau, with all liis conscious talent, 
' look round in despair for applause, as 
,a sailor thrown overboard might look 
for u buoy ; I had seen him as much 
exhausted, and even overw^belmed, 
by the want of applause, as if he had 
dropped into an exhausted receiver. 
^If some lucky epigram did not come 
to his rescue, ho was undone. 

1 was DOW to be the spectator of a 
different scene. There was passion 
and resentment, the keennessof rivalry 
and the ardour of triumph — ^but there 
was DO affectation* Men sppke as 
men speak when their essential inte- 
rests are engaged— plainly, boldly, and 
directly— vigorously always, some- 
times vehemently; but with thatstiong 


sincerity which administers eloquence 
to even the most untaught orders of 
mankind, and without w hich the most 
decorated eloquence is only the wooden 
sword and mask of harlequin. 

Pitt took the lead, in all senses of 
the phrase. I le was magnificent, llis 
cxiK>sition of the state of Europe, per- 
fectly unadorned, had yet an effect 
upon the House not unlike that of 
opening a volume to a multitude who 
had but just learned to read. All was 
novelty, conviction, and amazement, 
llis appeal to the pruieiplcs by which 
a great people should shape its con- 
duct, had all the freshness and the 
strength of feelings draw^n at the 
moment from the depths of liis ow'd 
blameless bosom; and his hopes of 
the victory of England over the temp- 
tations to public overthrow, exhibited 
all the fire, and almost all the sacred 
assurance of prophecy. 

He described tlie system of France 
as ‘‘ subversion on" principle,” its 
purjvose universal tumult, its instru- 
ment remorseless bloodshed, and its 
success a general reduction of society 
to the w ild furj' and the squalid ne- 
cessities of the savage state. ‘‘ This,” 
exclaimedt turning his full front to 
the House, raising his hand, and throw - 
ing up Ids eyes to heaven wdtli the 
solemnity of an a^jnration — ‘*Tbis 
we must resist, in the name of that 
Oumipotent Disposer who has given 
us hearts to feel the blessings m so- 
ciety, or we mnst acknow'Mge onr- 
selves unworthy to hold a name among 
nations. This we must resist — Mve 
or die. This system we must meet 
by system— subtlety by sincerity — 
intrigue by resolution — treachery 
good faith— menace by courage. 
must remember that we have be^ 
made trustees of the honour of tlie 
past, and of the hopes of the tatm^ A 
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gre^ country Uke oars has no alter- 
siatlve but ta join the enemy of all 
order, or to proteit all order — ^to 
lea^e against all goverameiit, or to 
ftand forth Us champion. This is 
the luoment for our decision. Empires 
are not adbrded time for delay. All 
great questions are simple. Shrink, 
and yon are undone, and Europe is 
undone along with you ; ho firm, and 
you will hasre saved the world !” 

The feelings with which this lofty 
language was heard were intense. 
The House listened in a state of so- 
lemn emotion, hour after hour, deeply 
silent, but when some chord was so 
powerfully touched that it gave a 
universal thrill. But those involun- 
tary bursts of admiration w(Te as 
suddenly hushed by the anxiety of 
the House to listen, and the awful 
sense of the subject. It was not until 
the great minister sat down, tliat the 
true feeling was truly exhibited ; the 
applause was then unbounded — a suc- 
cession of thunder- jM'als. 

I had now leisure to glance at the 
Opposition. Fox, for a while, seemed 
good-humouredly inclined to give up 
the honour of the reply to some of th(‘ 
popular speakers round him; but the 
occasion was too important to be en- 
trusted to inferior jKiwers, and, on a 
general summons of his ticmt*. be, at 
length rose. The world is too fami- 
liar w'ith the name of this celi'brated 
man to permit more than a sketch of 
his style. It has been said that he 
had no style. But tliis could be said 
only by those wdio iv.g.ard consum- 
mate ability as an accident. 

Of all the public speakers wliom I 
have ever heard, Fox appeared to me 
rfie most subtle— of course, not in tne 
crafty and degrading sense of the 
word ; but in the art of approaching 
an unexpected case, he wa.s a master. 
He loitered, he lingered, he almost 
trifled by the way, until tiie obser\'er 
began to believ^e that he bad either no 
object in view, or had forgotten it 
altogether. In the next moment he 
rushed to the attack, and carried all 
by storm. On this occasion be had a 
i^cult part to play ; for the hourly 
^oleiices of the French capital had 
begun to alienate the principal aris- 
tocracy of England, and had raised 
abhorrence among that most influen- 
tial body, the middle class. The £^l 


with which the orafor glided ovei* 
this portion of his subject was match- 
less ; no Camilla ever “ flew o’er the 
unbending corn ” with a lighter foot. 
Ho could not altogether evade the 
topic. But he treated it as oue might 
treat the narrative of a disti'cssing 
casualty, or a disease to be touched 
on with the pity due to human infir- 
mity, or even with tlic respect due to 
a dis]>ensatLon ftoin above. He often 
paused, seemed to find a difliculty of 
breathing, was at a loss for words, of 
which, however, lie never failed to 
find the most pungent at last; and 
assumed, in a remarkable degree, the 
appearance of speaking only from a 
strong compulsion, a feeling of reluc- 
tant duty, a sense of moral necessity 
urging him U) a task which burdened 
all his feelings. 1 will acknowledge 
that, when he had made his way 
lliroiigh this ditlieult ]H*rf’ormance, 1 
followed him with unequi^ ocal delight, 
and acknowledged all the orator. He 
had lH*en hitherto Milton's lion *• paw- 
ing to get free his hiiuler pll^t^,’■ He 
was now Io(»se, in all his symmetry 
and p(»wer, and with the foivst and 
the jdain before him. Why has the 
monarchy (»f Frauec fallen y ” he cx- 
jilaiued, “ la‘cau.se,like those on w horn 
the malediction of Scripture has been 
proiioumed, it had eyes and yet would 
not set*, and ears, yet would not hear. 
An immense population wiu> growing 
uj) round it year at tor year, yet k 
could see nothing but nobles, priests, 
and princes. In making this war,*’ 
sj'id he, “ you are beginning a con- 
test of which no man can calculate the 
means, no man can state the obJeci.s 
and no man can predict the end. You 
are not Avam’ng against the throne of 
France, nor even against the }ieopI« 
of France ; but W'arring against every 
Iieoplc of the earth which desirea to 
advance its own prosperity, to invigo- 
rate its own constitution, and to place 
itself in that condition of peace, purity, 
and freedom, which is not more the 
desire of man than the command of 
Providence.” 

The House burst into loud repro- 
bations of the name of Eiistob*at 
and democrat, which he dcclmd 
to be mere inventions of party pNh 
judke. ** l>o you require to make 
political hostilities immortal, give 
them names; do yon wish tobfoak 
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down tlic national filren^tli, divide it 
in Hoclions ; arm .'ifjainst your oneinv, 
if y»»u vill, l»ut Iktc }viii Avould arm 
oiH* liainl ii{?aiiist the ntlicr.” 

T(> llie eliar^ce of difcndin^' the 
Frcncli inoii, hi?* an.-awer vas in ilic* 
most |)roiiij)t and <laiinj^ styh*. 

“ AVln» arc the French inoh? 'J'hc 
French nation. Dare you jmt eifrht 
and twenty millions of men intoAoiir 
bill of attainder ? No imlictment ever 
drawn l>y the hand of man is broad 
ciiouffh for it. Impeach a nation, 
ydti impeach tliei^ro\ itltmee that made 
it. lm))e:ieh a nation, yon are ini- 
ix'achin;; only your own ra.shiie^s and 
]iresiim})iion. Y<m are im]»eaehinj; 
even the nnha])py nioiiarcli whom aou 
] irofess to liefend. M an i'< every Avhere 
the creature of circumstance". Na- 
tions arewhat tlieir ^'t)\i‘rnnn*fjrsmake 
them. Kilt I'rance i> in a state of 
revolt. Ke it so. I demand A\hat 
nation (wer reAtdted a'fain.xt justke, 
truth, and hoiiniir? Yon ini^ht as 
veil tell me. that tliey rt'belled auMinxt 
the Il;rht of heaAen ; that they rejiTted 
the fruit< of tlie (‘ailh ; that tln'V re- 
fused to breathe the air. AI<‘n do not 
thus Avar af.min"t their natural beiie- 
factor** ; tiu’v are not mad enon^jh to 
repel tlie very iiistiiict.s of ]in*serva- 
tion, I i»ronounce it, fearle.s."!y, that 
no nation ever rose, or cAcr aaIU n"e, 
njraiiist a sincere, national, and bene- 
Aoleiit authority. No nation A>a.s euT 
born blind, infatiiatir)]! i> not a law 
of human nature. 'J'he nnmarcliy of 
France Ava> the criminal.” 

.\nother biu>t, w hich ])ro<luced a ast 
edeet on the House, referred to the 
e\(‘luhiA enes.s of the chief public cin- 
})loymeiits. 

“ 'J'he ]*coi)le haw OA’crthroAvn the 
titles and dijriiities of France. 1 ad- 
mit it. Kut AAas it from a natural 
hatred of those distinctions ? Tliat I 
d(*iiy. 'Fhcy arc congenial to the 
heart of man. 'JJie initioiial hatred 
lay in the sense of that intolerable 
injustice which turns honour into 
shame. For centuries, those titles and 
dignities Avere to the pt‘.oble not badges 
of honour, but brands of scorn. They 
were not ]>nblic calft to generous emu- 
lation, but royal proclamations of 
everlasting contempt. U'hey w'enj not 
raiw]»arts surrounding the state, but 
barriers shuttiug out the people. How 
would such insults to the common 
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origin of man, to the common powers 
of the human mind, to the common 
desires of distinction born with every 
man, be endured in this country V l.s 
it to be wondcrcid at, that Franco 
should have, abolished them by accla- 
mation y 1 contend, that tliis was a 
A ict(»ry gained, not for apoi>ulace, but 
for a peofile, for all France, for tAA'cnty- 
eiglit millions of men — OA'cr a portion 
of society Avho had lost their rank, a 
body alriiady scntcnc(‘d l)y their per- 
sonal inf'lliciency — a caste, aa Iio, lik<j a 
fainisi ,*d garrison, had been starved by 
the sterility of the .sjiot in Avhich they 
had inclohcd thein.s(‘lves ; or, like the 
Indian dcA'otecs, had turned theni- 
.s‘lves into cripples by their ])retc!ice 
of a sacred sni»eriority to tlie habits 
of tlie rest of mankind.’’ 

Oppo."ition still exhibited it.s ranks 
but slightly diiiiini"lieil, and the chief 
luissages of tliis imjaissioned appeal, 
AAlik h continued for three hours, wore 
nreived Avith all the fervour of i>arty. 
liiirke then rose. Strong interest Ava.« 
tlirected t(> him, not merely for his 
eminent names Imt from the public 
cnrio.sity to hear Ids explanation of 
that e.strangement which had been for 
s< >me t ill le .spread i ug, u ndcr li is a us] aces , 
through the leading personages of the 
()])po.sition. Like most men Avlio hUA'C 
made tliemselves familiar AAitli the 
Avorks of a great aa rite.r, 1 liad formed 
a ])ortiaiture of him by anticipation. 

I never aahs more disapjiohited. In- 
stead of the eximssive countenance 
and commanding figure, 1 saAv a lorin 
of the midille size, and i»f a homely 
n])pearaiice, a lieaAy idiysiognomy, 
and the Avhole finislied by tAA*o appur- 
tenances which AA^ould have been fatal 
to the divinity of the AjaoIIo Keh idere, 
spectacles and a wig. Ills voice and 
manner Avere scai-cely less prejiosse.'i.s- 
ing ; the one aa’us as abrupt and cla- 
morous, as the other was rustic and 
ungraceful. Ilethad the general look 
of a fanner of the better order ; and 
seemed, at best, made to figure on a < 
grand jury. 

JJut I soon felt how' trivial are ex- 
ternals in comparison of genuine abi- 
lity; or jKirbaps, how' much even their 
repulsiveness may add to the power 
of genius. I had listened but a few 
mmutes when I forgot every thing, 
except that a man of the highest 
faculties was before me ; with those 
2 a 
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faculties wrought to the highest ten- 
don by the highest subjects. Taking 
a line of arguiuent, (‘(jiuilly distinct 
from the leiidei-s of the Mini*?tiy and 
the Opposition, he dwelt iis little on 
the political views of England and 
Europe with Pitt, as he did upon the 
revolutionary regeneration of Franex) 
and Europe with Fox. His view was 
wholly Engli-ih ; the reference of tho 
revolutionary si>irit to our ow'ii insti- 
tutions. “ i do not charge,*' he ex- 
claimed, turning full on the Op|x>M- 
tioii bench, ‘‘ individuals with ctui- 
spiracy ; but I charge them with gi\ - 
ing the sanction of their iianie to 
principles, which have in them all the 
genus of cons]»iracy. Sir, the maxim 
of resisting tin; lM?ginnings of e\ il, is 
as sound in the concerns of nations as 
in the morality of individual minds. 
Nay, 1 am not sure w heiher iniscddef 
is not more effectually done, in that 
mci]uent state, than when the evil 
conies full-formed. It is less ]hm*- 
ceived, and it thus destixys with im- 
jmniry. The locu>t, liefore it gets its 
wings, destroys the crop with a still 
more raiuicious tooth than when its 
armies are loading the w'iiid. 

“ Honourable lucinbers have talked 
largely of their zeal for the constitu- 
tion. * Sir, I am content to follow the 
wdsdoni -wLich judges of the laith by 
tlie works. In my hiiiiioh* measure, 
I have been a zealous vvorsliip|H‘r of 
the eon>titutiou. There wa.-* a time 
w'hen those honourable gentlemen and 
myself— and 1 speak of that lime with 
the regret due to long friend.>liip— 
took * swe»‘t counsel together,’ and 
bow'ed before that common worship 
as friends. That time is past. M'e 
have since taken diifereiit paths. 1 
have been charged with ajiostasy. 
What is my apostasy V 'J'hat I have 
not follow'cd the fi'cnzy and ingrati- 
tude of the hoiu'; that, while the 
most atvfid event in the history of 
human change has been traiLsacting 
before us, 1 have not shut my cars 
and eyes to its moral; that 1 have 
not followed the throng into the val- 
ley, and there joined the fabricators 
of the new idolatry, the priesthood of 
the golden calf of revolution, and 
shared the polluted feast and the in- 
toxicated dance ; while the thunders 
of divine vengeance were rolling on 
tin* hill above,” 

It was obvious from his manner, 


and his frequent retuni to the topic, 
that that cliarge of deserting his party 
had dei'jdy wounded his generous 
and sensitive nature ; and nothing 
Struck me as more characteristic of 
his mind, than the varieiy and rich- 
ness of his tine unqililicatiou on this 
subjeet. 

“In those ranks,” said he, “I fought 
for nearly the half of that portiem of life 
allotted to man ; certainly for that 
)M>rtion (d‘ my couinc, in whieh the 
dosires, the vigour, and the applica- 
bility of all tlni l)est parts of human 
nature ha\e tluur fullest play. I 
came to it a volunteer — I Ibiiglit >ide 
by shh* with its foremost — 1 .shared 
the ‘ w inter of their tliftcontent,' :i.s 
willingly the siiinmer of their ]uo- 
.s|K"rity. I ttx)k the bufle.ts of ill for- 
tune, ami they were many, witit as 
chcsM'fnl u (‘ountiMomee and iiii- 
shakiui a fufrlity as any man. Put 
when I saw a new banner raided 
among them, blazoned witli im»ttees of 
evil, and r(‘fii.‘<iMl to follow, who were 
the destriers? Tlic\orlV*' Ashe 
.s|K»ke the^^• word.*', he drew his otiier 
wl^e rather stooping form to U'» full 
height, lifted his hand alxne lii.s In ad, 
anti sttHjU like one at once dtananding 
and defying the invcsiigatiou of the 
empire. 

The roar of applause w hieh fi.Iluw- 
ed .H«»emed to shake the voiy w alJ.H 
He was powerfully moved ; hi c<»uii- 
teimuce ciianged from its usual jiallid- 
ness to strong HUtVu.xion ; his hands 
rather tossed than waved in the air. 
At la-^t 1 saw' one of them thrust 
."trongly into his lH>som, as if the gOh- 
ture w'us excited by some powerful re- 
collection. “ Ho I speak without 
proof of the public hazards ? he ex- 
claimed. “ 1 can giv<* you deiiiuu- 
strntion — I need invoke neither powers 
above nor jxiwers below to enlighten 
you. J have the oracle within my hand.” 
U'he House fixed all its eyes u|)on him. 
He droj>)K'd his voice, and spoke with a 
faint, but clear tone which formed a 
remarkable contrast to his usually 
bold, and even harsh enunciation : 
“ Sir,” said he, in this half-whisper- 
ed voice, “ befor# I join these gen- 
tlemen in their worship, I must know 
w'hat deity presides in their temple; 
1 must see that the incense which fumes 
before its altar is taken from the sacred 
repositories of the constitution, not the 
smuggled importation of forcl^t fobri- 
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cations of revolt — that pernicious com- 
pound of civil iiiisicliicf and mad meta- 
physics — wliicli, iust(;ad of eoiisimi- 
matiii;' and i»iirifyinj' the sacrhice, 
only jMiisons the air. 1 must see some- 
thinj; of the prie.st too, before 1 join in 
liis M.vjdriitious ; I must see that lie is 
lawfully hidrieted (o his otliee, that lie 
is not a rebel in th(*^arb of loyalty — 
a blasphemer wIkmc he jirofesses to 
pray, and a traitor where he pro- 
pounds aHe^daiici*.’’ 

Vox here, (niih ntly laldiir: the de- 
scription to hini.M'lf, exhibited pal- 
pable sipis of <li>j>leasure. Burke 
eaii^dit the exjires.^ioii at once, and 
nist.'intlv ehjni;re(] the whole «-nrreiit 
of hi', eoiieejition.s. ‘‘ If,'’ said he, 
“ tie* hoiKUirabh* «^enlleniaii thinks 
that I de.-i;rnaU‘ hnn fis the hi^h -priest 
of tills new wtu'shij), lie me as 
miu’li iiijii'-tiee a.-s liinw*!!’. no! 

AVIu'ii we shall sec the Beimbliean 
i’atitl.eiui thrown open, he, and aueh 
ii>. b • will nut be callevl to <dHeiate at 
ti e olj'i. lie i.s much more likely t4> 
' li" vieiini. 'J'he pojuilar orna- 

ii i .. now lliin^ sO lavishly upon 

h’'i, > 'M find him no fnrllur fa\ our, 
il-iu il'e -peedit'i ofteriu" ‘he same 
oo aPai, which »'*-ek.'« with m» 
ts’- ’')} •’ the best lii^'od of F.anee.'' 

iir.’i'i . eorjiulent noble, pecubavly 
h 1 fo Ibirkt, laiijrhed coiitemptu- 
rM"! I he •«nror instantly turned 
Il.h. riue," said he, there 
i...iy bf .1 p»od deal of \ariety in that 
pr ite'^ioii. Viiere may be the nnim- 
“MT a,'- well a.s the priest ; it may liave 
tie "ueimebank sellhij' his potions, 
aiid. playing his tricks, as well as the 
siieriiieer w ith his axe — unless the aiii- 
bitioii of the bloated iierformcr should 
j>refer tf> combine tlie, otliees, and bo 
iit once the butcher and the buftbon.’’ 

The hit Wins felt on nil si<les, and 
the laughter w'as miboimded. lie 
then rose, as Avas his custom, into a 
higher htraiii. 1 can imagine that 
procession,” said he, “ or rather, that 
triumph, of the principles of change. 
Like the return of the classical Bac- 
chus from his Indian conquests, the 
demigod,” and he now cast a look at 
Fox, “ secure of supremacy, exulting 
in his prowess, and thinking the civi- 
lized world at his feet ; but not witli- 
out the companionship of his trusty 
Silenus ” — and licre he turned his glance 
on the noble lord — “ that veteran fol- 


low'cr, whose ambition is limited to 
his cups, and the vigour of w^hose 
fidelity is shown oiil}^ in the constancy 
of his intoxication ; the w'holc proces- 
sion being drawn by the wild lords of 
the forest and the wilderness, Avho, 
harnessed as they may be for the mo- 
ment, Avill no sooner find their food 
stinted, than they will resume the 
natural instincts of the lion aud the 
tiger, turn on their drivers and devour 
them. 

Hut, sir,” he exclaimed, turning 
to the chair, “ 1 have higher topics, 
and to those* 1 now' call the attention 
of tlic representatives of England I 
have alluded to the revolutionary 
t4*mple. 1 here have its deity.” With 
llmsc words, he jilucked from his bo- 
som A large rlagger, lield it for a 
mom‘‘nt iqi to the light, and then 
fiuiig it a! the foot of the table. The 
a>touisIimeut. and even the* alarm, of 
the aUioIc assembly was beyoud de- 
scriptitm. They all .started from their 
se.it«, as if assa»>iiiation hud stood 
]Md<)re them in a visible .shape. Some 
crowded round Burke, some seized 
the dagger, whieh was eventually car- 
ried to tin* Speaker, aud became the 
ubje<*t of universal curiosity. All was 
eoufusioii for a considerable time. At 
length Burke, in a few w ords delivered 
'in irn moat inipres.sive tone, explained 
the ])heuonieiiori. That dagger,” 
said he, ‘‘ is one of thousands, perhaps 
of millions, which the preachers of 
philosophy are now forging for popular 
conviction. You see that by its con- 
struction it is equally fitted for tho 
head of a pike, or for a dagger — 
equally serviceable in tearing down 
the imuiarchy in the field, or stabbing 
its friends in their chambers. You 
have il. at once the emblem of rebel- 
lion and assassination. Those are the 
argtraieuts of tlie dgav school — those 
are the instruments by which the 
limbs of the state are to be amputated, 
for replacement by the inventions of 
the revolutionary mechanists. Those 
are the keys by which the locks of 
cabinets aud councils are henceforth 
to be opened, and the scc.-ets of na- 
tional wealth laid bare to t'le rapacity 
of the rabble.” After this speech no- 
thing w^as listened to. 

The debate had been prolonged 
through the greater part of the n^ht, 
and yet such was the interest felt in 
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fts subject, that the streets in the 
ueiyhboiiriiood contiinied orouded to 
the last. All the hotels and eotfee- 
hoiises ^\ere tilled with people waiting 
tor the di\ision. ( i roups, wit h light- 
ed torehes, were lingering every where, 
and p:i>sing the intelligeiiee along, as 
a nieinlKT liap])ened casually to make 
his nppearaneo in the course of the 
night shouts and exj>n‘ssions of 
wrath alteniatt‘ly arose, according to 
the juiture of the intelligence, and a 
species of open-air legislature was 
hehl during one (d the bitterest nights 
of winter, with disciissi(uis as active, 
though perhaps not altogetlier so elsis- 
Hcal, as those within •, \ et totally free 
from tumult, and in the .sjurit of a Iso- 
lde who U\e>\ith a ctMistant reference 
to the Ian s. 'rin* rush of the nnunbers 
to the porch, on the breaking up of 
the debate, produced a eorresponding 
rush of the multitude. Public onri- 
Ohity nils roused tt» its wihlest Jieight 
— eiery public sentiment had its full 
ex])re'-sion; and wlietluT the aeclamn- 
tiou nas louder nluui Fox's eorpu- 
butt frame was M*en toiling its slow 
wav through the ju'cssure. or when 
IMtt’s NhuuhT figure and jiassionles*; 
face was recogni>ed, N a ^(Uestion 
which might have perplexed the keen- 
est investigator- (•! pojnilar ."entinieni. 
All was iliat n)iroar in wliieh the 
Kngli-liman delights as a jairtion of 
lii^ freedom. 

On retuniing to my chamber, ex- 
hausted, yet animated v^ith a new 
Heti'C of ilie value of existence in 
f^ueh a country, and of the noble 
faeiilties which she carried in tier 
bosom, J saw a large jaicKet on iny 
table, I gazed <»u its envelope for i 
few moment.-, with that strange emo- 
tion w hieh sometimes makes us dread 
to oi)eii the very letter w hich we most 
desire to rec<*ive. It was ol)viou.sly 
from Downing Street. At last 1 
opened it. It contained my commis- 
sion in the (iuard.s ! 

Aly destiny wa.s now fixed, and it 
is impossible tf» tell how much T felt 
relieved. 1 had spent the jircceding 
IKiriod in .such pcrfilexing indcci.sion, 
that I felt iny heart withering within 
me. Now all was clear. My course 
W''as decided. I vva,s in other bands 
than iny own, and whatever might bo 
the result, I w as no longer answerable 
lui oilUcr good or ill fortune. No 


human being who has not felt the trial, 
almost the torment, of being left to 
decide on the coiidiiet which may 
make or mar him for life, can con- 
ceive the depression into wdiich it 
plunges the mind. From this I w'as now 
relieved ; I was vvlndiy fre(‘ ; an esta- 
blished routine, a vigorous profession, 
areguhit(‘d pursuit, and that purMiit 
one of the most lionourable nature, 
was siidileidy prepared fur ino by the 
(‘iielo.'.iirc niioii my table. After again 
ami again reading this simple but ex- 
]»re.s.sivt‘ document, I threw iny.self on 
my IhmI, and attempted to forget it 
and tln‘ world. iJiit 1 could forg<‘l 
neither ; my eyelids w ould not clo.se ; 
sleep had gom‘ friun me. After a 
n.seless effort for com|»osure, 1 roH*, 
relighti'd my lamp, and spent the rest 
of the night in w riling to rny rclatii c>, 
to Viueciit, to AI(H-decai, and e\«*ry 
one to whom 1 felt his inajcHtx's , sign- 
manual a vindication of ni> whole 
career. I’liere vva;? .-till oiu' cloml that 
overhung iny ]»nKpeet, one gloomy 
and bitter Veincinbranee: but this 
cloud 1 hn<l neither the ]»ower nor 
ev<‘n the v\ish to dispel; this reinem- 
braiiee v\ as already a part ol my Iw- 
ing — to extinguish it was impossible. 

1 re.solved to chensli it as a .sacred 
rec<illeetion, ti» e<aiibine it with the 
aspirations of my new pursuit, and 
nmder them thus still nobler : to re- 
serve* it as a treasure iiiaeee.ssible to 
the' knowledge of inaiikind, but to 
wliich 1 might return in my hours of 
discontent with the world, and re.store 
iny .semse of the beauty of mind and 
torm which might vStill exist in the 
shape of human nature. 

Yet it may bo justly supposed that 
T did not limit my feelings to this 
lonely abstraction. I sjKint an anxious 
jKTjod in making enquiries for the 
Alareehalc, in every quarter which 
otiVred the slightest probability of dls - 
coVTring iier alxalc. Though I had 
seen the aDnouiimnent of Clotilde'a 
approaching man*iage in the public 
journals, 1 had geen no mention of its 
having taken place. My search was 
wholly unprodnetive. Ine captivat- 
ing duchess, who received me with 
the kindness which set^med a port of 
her nature, while she Joined me in my 
prai-ses of the “young, the lovely, 
and the Accomplished Comte^ise,'* 
“ her dearest of iriemls,** could tcU 
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mo more than that she had 

loft I^nidon, and she ht lio,vcd with 
an intention of \ isitin;; rranoc. There 
her knowled^(e cea.st*d. I loarued only 
further, that she had p*owii siii^^ularly 
f<»ud of solitude, was melancholy, and 
had no hesitation in ex])i*cssin^ the 
deepest dislike to the mamaffe pro- 
posed hy her family. My enquiry 
Wiis at an cud. 

Hopeless as this intellijjcncc was, 
it relieved me from the c-ertaint3% 
whieli wiudd have ])een despair. 
AVhile (’lotilde remained iinallied to 
one whom 1 could not avoid refjard- 
iuff as an uncongenial spirit, if not a 
hard and tyrannical master, there 
was, at leaslll the chance of happiness 
reniainin^j: f»»r me in a world where 
every day hroin,dit chanfre> more ex- 
traordinary than our ineetin*'. If 
there >1i<»idd he a war, my re;riineiit 
would he amou" the fust to he em- 
]iloyed, and Fr.un'e \\oidd iuevil.ihly 
1 h‘ the tii>t (»bjeet of a llrilish expedi- 
tion. The iiiarcli to Paris ’* had 
been ]iroclaim(‘d hy tu'ators, exhihited 
in Iheatns, and elianti'd in street 
ballads. All ludon; us was compiest, 
and distinctions of every kind that 
can cafUivate tin* iintrh'd soldier, ^dit- 
terc<l in all eyes. I was youngs ar- 
dent, and active. My name wjis (uio 
known to the table at which 1 seated 
mvself on my intnKluctioii to the 

(luards, and 1 was immediately ou the 
bent footin^^ with the pillaiit youii" 
imm (tf a corps w bieh has never suf- 
tered a stain. I liad e,ven some pecu- 
li.ir .sources of favour in their eyes. 
J had actnall) made a campaign. This 
was more than had been d<me by any 
man in the rej,dmcnt. The (iiiards, 
always brave and ahvay.s foremost sis 

t he/ w’cro, liad not seen a shot fii’cd for 
a rpiarter <if a century. The man who 
had heard bullets whistling about his 
ear.«>, and had, besides, seen the realities 
of war on tlie magnificent scale of coii- 
tiuental campaigning, possessed a sii- 
jveriority which was willingly acknow- 
ledged by the gallant youths round 
us *, and every detail of that most ro- 
mantic campaign, reluctantly given as 
it was by me, was listened to with ge- 
nerous interest, or manly intolligence. 
And 1 bad actually learned enough, 
under the Duke of Brunswick, a 
master of tactics, to render my ser- 
vices useful at the moment. The dis- 


cipline of the I>riti.sli army w a.s not 
tlicn, wdiat it ha.s since been, tlui mo- 
del to Europe. The Engli>limiin’.s 
natnr(5 y)ronipts him to require :i rea- 
son for cv(iry thiiig; and tlierc was no 
peculiarly strong reason for the, mi- 
nute toil of foreign discipline, in an 
anny wdiicli had ii(*ver been engaged 
since the American war. But otlu r 
days were now obviously at hand, 
and the passion for discipline, and 
above all others, for the Prussian dis- 
cipline, bt'C.ame universal. With tho 
exaggeration common to all popular 
impulses, the tactics of Frederick were 
now regarded as the secrets of vic- 
tr)ry. 'Fliat great soldier, and most 
crafty of men, l)v his jirivate, reviews, 
to which 110 stranger, even of the, 
highest rank, was ever admitted, and 
by a serU‘s of invsiilieations, bad la- 
bouivd to pruducftbis iiiiiires.*)ioTi ii|)ou 
Europe,, and bad largely &uccc«‘(l- 
ed. Mankind love bring cheated; and 
what the charlatanUm of necromaiK y 
efVecteil a thoii.sand years ago, was 
now eflect»‘d by the cliarJ:itani.sm of 
genius. If 1 had .so<‘]i the Prussian 
troops only at rotsdam, 1 should pro- 
bably have misfakcii the triincheoti 
for a talisman, like tin* rest of the 
world. But the fn‘ld sulfers no mys- 
tification. 1 had .seen that the true 
secret of this great tactician, fur such 
uinjue^iiouably he was, consisted in 
his njecting Uie .superiluilies and re- 
taining the sub>t:iiiee; in reducing 
tactics to the read}- ap]dication of 
force, and in simplifying the old and 
tardy maii<envn*s of the French and 
Austrian battalions, to tho few cxiic- 
ilititius and e.ssential formations re- 
quired before .an enemy in the field. 
I was offered the adjutancy, and I ac- 
cepted it rejoicingly. 

In those days, by a curious ano- 
inaly% which can scarcely be belie vaid 
in ours, eveiy regiment was practi- 
cally free to efiouso its owm system of 
manoeuvre. The natural consequence 
was, that no two regiments did any 
thing alike. To brigade the army was 
impossible, and cveiy field-day was a 
scene of ludicrous confusion. But 
this freedom had the advantage, in 
the present instance, of allowing me 
to introduce that Prussian discipline 
which has since been made the basis 
of the British. It was then perfectly 
new, and it had all the effect cf bril- 
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liant novelty. Our parade \^as con- 
stantly crowded with ollieers of the 
highest grades, anxious to transmit our 
practice to their regiments. Tiie king, 
always atlaclied to Gorman rocoileo- 
tionsli and wlio would have made as 
good a soldier as any of his fore- 
fathers, was frequently a spectator. 
The princes and nohility wen* ctm- 
staiit in their attendance; and the 
regiment, thus stinudntecl, rapidly 
displayed all the eoiiipleteiiess and 
precision of moveinciU which to this 
day makes a nwiew of the (iuards 
the tinest military s]>oet acle of Europe. 

The adjutant was not forgotten hi 
the general upi>laiise and excitement. 
1 was promised promotion in the ino>t 
gratifying language of royalty itself, 
and all the glittering prospects of the 
most glittering of all pursuits opened 
before me. 1 still had my moments 
of depression. Clotilde often rose be- 
fore me like a dejuirted sjiirit in the 
solitude of my chamber, and even in 
the mick^t of public fc>ti>iiles, or in 
those balls and baiKpiets which the 
nobility gave in such profu*'iou at IhU 
pciiod of the year. AVbeii a shape, 
however faiiitiy re>eiubling her in- 
comparable elegance of form, pjissed 
before my eye, or a voice, in the 
slightest degree reminding me of her 
noble tones, reached my t‘ar, I felt 
an iiTCsistible j»ang, tlinr, fur the 
time. fcin])ittered all the scene around 
me. 

But I had in no periful of my life 
been suflered to linger in h»ng me- 
lancholy. One night, after reluniing 
from a dinner at Devonshire Iloii>e, 
I found a gentleman in possession of 
my chamber, w'itli my fire, briskly 
blazing, •supper on the table, and 
every appearance of his ha\ing made 
himself master of the establishment. 
As I paused at the door, in soim*. sur- 
prise at the eas<' of the proceeding, 
the intruder turned round, and 1 saw' 
the face of my old and excellent friend 
Vincent. I wuis delighted to take the 
honest hand of one who wa.s enough 
to redeem the character of human 
nature. He wa.s full of congratula- 
tions and cf>untry news. He told mo 
that Ibis, his first visit to l..ondon for 
years, was simply to shake liands with 
his pupil ; to bear from him his ad- 
ventures; and to have the o]>por- 
tnnity of seeing the regiment on 
parade. He now enjoyed all his ob- 


jects together. The regiment “re- 
minded him of the grenadiers of Maria 
Theresa., in the fii>t Hungarian cam- 
paign ; and all that he w'i>hed for iiio 
was, that 1 had seen Daun or Lau- 
dohn. lUnvever, no man in this 
w orld could have every wish grati- 
fied ; and he w ah certain that 1 hud 
in me the matmals of a field-mar- 
shal.” 

But he had more imfiortant topics. 
By an accidental inerting with an old 
cuU(‘ge Irii’Utl, high hi oflicc, lie hud 
a>certaiiKMl that an exfiedition for 
Holland had )>eeii re.'iolved on ; and 
that it was to take place without de- 
lay. The Erencli army liad p{is.sed 
the frontier, and taken the .-trong 
fortress of Breda. Williumstadt w as 
bombarded, and must fall iii a few 
days if not relieved. AVith it*! fall, 
the Se^en rroxiucc.s w<»uld be thrown 
open. Ill this emergeney, aid had 
been solicited from England. 

Viueent's countn new.'* wa** brief. 
Mv loi'flly Iwothcr wa.** in pur.-^uit of a 
neighbouring heiress ; and, as a jiro- 
speeii\e reimsh foriuatrimouialeuuui, 
.<l>eeulating (ui the chaiuv of cuiplov- 
ineiit on susne foivign eiubjushv. Vin- 
cent himself had married one of liis 
dauglit(‘rs to a jU‘ighboiiriiig squire, 
whom he <Ienorumated an ** uidicked 
cub,’* but all hoiw'st man. Tims 1 
had the knowledge of all that the 
country could furnish, and thus — 
“ rims the world aw a> .” 

All now was excitement and ac- 
tivity. The intelligence of the Ereneh 
advance into the leiritories of our old 
and very helpless ally, awoke England 
at once. 'I’lie feeble and t>erfectly 
iruitless negotiations, by which the 
slide from disgust into war is gene- 
rally managed, had yiroduced their 
efleet; and Eranec, furiou.s for ita 
prey, and England, stciwly and stub- 
born, for the first time were brought 
face to face. The .summons, so Jong 
wished for, at length reached us ; and 
the Guards were ordered for embarka- 
tion. We received if 'in tlie spirit of 
a Jubilei!. All bad lieen prepared. 
And on the niglit bcfoni our final 
parade, 1 received my apt>ointment 
to a company. Gur parade, next 
moniing, was one which 1 believe 
was never forgotten by any indivi- 
dual w'ho bad the good fortune to 
witness it. Of all the striking cere- 
monials which I have ever seen, it 
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was tli(i most striking. The king had 
given notice of liLs intention to be 
present, and bid ns fareuell. At six 
o'clock, the tliree regiments were 
drawn up infrontofllielJorse-finardR, 
a bodv of three tlioii^'and men, and 
finer- looking troops never bore aims. 
All the a\einies to the park were 
crowded with the uiullitude. Exactly 
nt tlie half-lnnir, a nisli of the people 
towards the parade showed tliat the 
king, ah\ i\\ s]mnc.tual,was at hand, lie 
<*anie, siim)niKled l)y general officers, 
w itli file rrinee of Wales, then a most 
clii^alric ligure, in the uniform of Ms 
regiment of iight dragoons, and the 
J)iike ot V<irk, as a field-marshal. 
1'l>e entlnisiasin of the trooj).s could 
Dot be retrained, as this lirilbant 
staff* approaclierl their line ; and threo 
< lieeiN wer<- given witli all the zeal 
of honest l(*^alty. Tlu-re are times 
when tears are the only substitute 
for sj^eeeh ; ami the king, one of the 
most kiudhearted of men, visibly shed 
tears at thi** i<*< <*jitioii. Another ror- 
iff/r now approached ; tluy w'cre the 
carriageh of the (pu'on and )»rniccsses. 
1'he si’eiie n<»w became almost iiain- 
ful. I’here was many a tear from 
royal and nolde eyes — the impulse of 
high emotion, not of sorrow' — or if 
tinged w ith the thoughts wdiich always 
shade the name of war, yet iinde- 
gradefl by W'l’iikiic.ss. 'J'Ih' multitude 
caught tiie feeling; the shouts sub- 
sided ; and all was weeping and 
waving of handkerelnefs. The king 
put an end to this embarrassing syw- 
jialliy. He rode forward, and, taking 
iiis station in the centre, gave the. 
w ord to “ march." He w as answered 
by one gallant huzza" from the 
line, repented by the thousands and 
fens of thousands who now moved 
before and around us. Our bands 
struck up, and, w'ith the monarch and 
his sons at our head, and the queen 
and princesses following in their equi- 
pages, we marched through streets, 
crowded to tlie roof, echoing with 
acclamations, and wishing us all good 
fortune as we passed along, until 'we 
left the mighty metropolis behind. 
Even then, it ivas only to meet the 
now multitiide of the countiy. Tlie 
road to Greenwich, where wo were to 
embark, exhibited a population as 
countless, enthusiastic, and full of 
good wishes as those with whom we 
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liad just parted. The king still rode 
ill our front ; flags, banners, and every 
kind of joyous testimonial met our 
eyes ; and if ever there wms a triumph 
before the victory, it was in tJiat hone^t 
and generous display of the true heart 
of England. 

The embarkation took place within 
a few hours; and on that night we 
slept on the clement which Britain 
has so long made her field of t attle. 
The weather was serene, and we fully 
enjoved tlie freshness of the air, and 
the brightness of the view, as we 
romided the coast. At the mouth of 
the ITiamos, we had met a strong 
sriuadron of tlie line of battle, ap- 
pointiid for oiir convoy, and bringing 
nnim*rons transports with ti’fiops. Our 
fleet had now become extensive, and 
as we moved out from the land, the 
sight bt'carae con tin nail}' more ani- 
mated and exciting. The despatch of 
the look-out frigates, tlic constant 
change of signals, the firing of guns 
to regulate the sailing of the gi*eat 
convoy, the manaan res of those float- 
ing castles, the s<‘v enty-fours and 
three-di‘ckers, the haraiony of their 
bands as they i>assed ns, msliing 
along under a cloud of canvass, with 
tlie hum of the thousands on boai'd— 
all fonned one of the most heart-stir- 
ring combinations that could exist to 
the eye, or even to the heart of a 
human being. 

1 stood gazing from the poop of 
our transport the entire day ; and 
even when twilight came, there was 
but a cliange of interest mid beauty. 
AVe moved on, a moving multitude — 
a fragment of a mighty nation — almost 
a nation ourselves, on the face of the 
deep. Witliiu the horizon w hich now 
lay beneath my glance, smooth as 
glass, and shining in the richness of 
the depai’ting day, what materials of 
living powder were gathered ; w'liat 
bold hearts ; what high hopes ; what 
Indefatigable perseverance ; what ac- 
complished intelligence! a force in- 
ferior to the one before me had more 
than once changed the fate of the 
w'orld. It might be now on its way 
only to cliange that fate once more. 
The cause, too, was a noble one. It 
was sustained by no aggression, per- 
fidy, or desire of change. It was to 
protect a friendly nation, and to sus- 
tain an inspired cause. There was 
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110 taint of cruelty or crime to degrade 
tlie soklior?ihip of Eiii^laiul. We werc 
acting ill tlic cliaracter which had al- 
ready oxaUed licr iianic as jirotectors 
of tiio weak and jiunishers of the 
powerful. 

(In the second evening wo reached 
ihe Hat and iiiiinierostiii" coast of 
llolland. Ihit if the coast was repel- 
lent, liotliinir could exceed the eji*fer- 
ness of the inlial)itants to weleomeoiir 
arrival. On <»ur tirst npproaeh to the 
land c\ cry luiat that could swim came 
oil’, cro\\ded with people, some to 
take refu;re on hoard the licet, hut 
thousands to nr^fe our speedy hin<rmjr. 
The ferociou'i ]»lunder which had h(‘- 
comc the principle of tlie n‘]>iiblicaii 
arms Inul stricktui terror into the 
hearts of the Hollanders ; a people 
remarkahly attached to home, and 
fond, or ei on jealous, of the prescr\a- 
tion of the nio.'^i trivial artich* of pro- 
perty connected with that home. Tlie 
French troo]»s. often ]»rcN<ed witli 
hunjL^er, and adojitinjf the dc^per.ite 
maxim of*‘ makin^^ \>arsnf)port war,*' 
hud committed >ncli wanton ruin of 
property in the Xt^thei hinds, that, at 
this di>tanee, the common oHVit of 

cxa^:;;eratiun de.scrihcd ihcni a.s rather 
demon<2 than men. 

War is (»f all tliiii^^s the most pic- 
lurcsriiie, and iIktc ne\er wa-i a pda 
on the watci> of the Adriatic mure 
pi,v itv ^ditteriiii: than mir l.nidinp 
Jliit we had iiiliniti-ly the advantap* 

111 the numbers, the hriliiancy, and. 
nhat "ave a hipier tcelim^' ti» the 
whole, in the reality of all its ohjeets. 
'^I'his was no i)aint<;d pap'ant ; it \\a.*» 
real slrenph, real soldiership; tin* 
c.'iniioii that roan d above onr heads, 
ns we descended into the boats, were 
iho thimdiTers which had shaken 
many a battlement ; the flotilla of 
launches, loii^-lmals, and cutters, 
which covered the sea, wa.s inuiiiied 
with the soldiers and sailors .sent forth 
to H;;ht the battle of hmnan freedom 
on every shore of the ;,dobe. The 
ship-s were that Jlritish fl«*i*t wiiosc 
mime was synonymous with the no- 
blest exjiloits of war, and wliich it 
would have been w'ell worth ftoinf' 
round the circumference of the globe 
to sec. 

On this night we bivouacked ; the 
shore f>ffered no human habitation, 
and it wAe too late for the landing of 


pur tents. But the sand W'as dry; 
our fires were soon lighted ; all waa 
sport nml activity ; our bands played 
*• Welcome to llolland ; ” our men 
danced with the iieasaiitry; all had 
the look (»f a mapiificcnt frolic ; and, 
when at last 1 threw' myself on my 
open air pillow', 1 ilroamed of fairy- 
land. 

At dii\ break wo marched, in flm 
highest spirits, and only longing to 
have an o]»p(>rtimity of trying onr 
strenpli with the enemy. Fnmi time 
to time, the sonml of a cannonade 
reached us, and hcighti‘m*d our eager- 
ness to arlvance. ihit ll'dlaml i.s jiro- 
vrrbi,ill\ dlHicnlt f*>r any inoM-meiits 
but tho.se (jf a tracksclinyt : and tho 
endlo^ succession nf narrow roads, 
the pi rpetnal canals, ami the mono- 
tony of her level fields, rich as they, 
were, exhau-ited ns, more than if wc 
had marched twice the dl'*r.mcc. Ihit 
the spell of human hearts excile- 
ment, and war i," all excitement. All 
jouiid n- wa" new. and from the colo- 
nel to the rank and file, the “ pme- 
ral <‘amp. pioneers and all," enjo\ed 
the <iuaint novelty ol Dutch life. The. 
litih* villager, so mibke onr own. and 
}et s«) admirably titteil lor peasant 
comfort, the hoine*»teails t'miH ilded in 
plantations of willows, the ncatnc.s.s 

ever\ thing round the farni-honsi's, 
ami cv(*n the ^lcekncss of the cattle, 
wliich seemed by their tameiic.ss to 
form a ])art of tlie liabilancv — all 
were objeets of constant remark on 
orit* march ; and we eonld easily com- 
] "ehcml tlie hoiTor with which the 
arrival of a French commi.ssari.il mn.st 
.‘•trike tlu*secomlbrtable burghers, [bit 
thepunctnalityof Fb'ili.shpa^ meiits was 
perfectly known already; the whole 
plenty of the laud was pounnl out be- 
fore iis; we regaled sumptuously. 

On Iho .second evening of onr march 
throiigli this landscape of fatne.ss, we 
were* warned of our approach to the 
fx’sieged fortress, by the louder roar 
of the cannon, and iu»t Jes.s by tho 
general desolation of the, country. I'ho 
emmiy’s lius.sars had made a wide 
sweep, and w herever (liey w ore seen, 
the villager.*! had fled in.stautl 3 % carry- 
Ingoft' theiroattle. W e fouiidtbc traces 
of tho.so foraying excursiona in the 
fragments of burned mills, a fnvourilo 
objiM't of de.stn)ciion with the French 
— for wliut purfiose 1 never couM com-' 
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prebend, except the pleasure of sec- 
in«; them burn — in colfn^os unroofed, 
for the sake of tlie tluitcli ; in broken 
moveables, anil, in some instances, in 
the skeletons of horses and rcniuants 
of arms ; for tin; peasantry were not 
always patient biillerers, and sonic of 
the smaller detaehnieiits of lint ]»liiii- 
(leivrs liad met with severe retalia- 
tion. 

At lenfrtb we halted for the ni{rht, 
and onliTS were is'Siu'd for a general 
niovenu'iit at d.i)bri‘ak, to attack the 
h'reiich forr(» eovi‘rinfr the siej^c of 
AVilliainstadt. 'J'hc order was received 
w ith shouts ; and the ni;;ht was spent 
in ‘Treat exultation. 'J'he cannonadt*, 
which was now within a few miles of 
ns, eonriimed with siieh ^iotenee dii- 
rin;T tin' ni;:ht tliat sleep wa« next to 
iinjMi.'-vilile : and Innjr before the fiist 
streak of li^dit in the ea.^t, we were 
busy in the numberless preparations 
for a lir.>t action. Onholies and aide.s- 
d(*-camp w(‘re specMlily in motion, and 
at th(* first tap of ilje rntilh' all were 

])arado. 'Ihc miu ro^e bri;:htly, 
ir.tvo one broad blaze aloii;: our eo- 
lunui'i, and after thus cheerin;/ us, 
in<taiilly pluujred into a mist. wluMi, 
e\C(’pi that it was not aetually black, 
olj.-si-iiH'd our r(»ad m^arly as iniieh as 
if it luul been midnijirlit. This wa.s 
siin]»ly a .sjjeciineii of the new land 
on which wi' inov set foot. lint it 
juu-plexed all the hifjfher powers 
prodi^rioiisly — fn*nerals and the 
sfalf jrallopin:; round us in all direc- 
fioiH, the w hole one mass of eoiifusion. 
Vet we still pushed on, toiliiifr our 
jnizzleil wa,>. when, as if by ma;;ie, 
a re^riuieiil of the enemy's hussars 
diished full into the Hank of our co- 
lumn. JS'ever w as there a more com- 
jileto. Kiirpri.se. 'J’Jie enemy were as 
mueh asb>nished as ourselves, for the 
collision had been the result of an 
attempt to find their way thixuiffh the 
fojy back to their camp ; but Iiiow' fur 
the first time saw the temper of John 
liull in the field. The attack of the 
lins-sars waii evidently looked on by 
our men less as a military inanauvre, 
than aK a jiicce of foroifpi impudence. 
To fire might be hazardous to some 
of our advancing columns, which we 
could hear, though not see ; but the 
word “ charge” from our gallant old 
colonel W'as enough ; they rushed with 
the bayonet on the cavalry, forced 


their way in between the squadrons, 
which had been brought to a stand by 
the iiaiTowness of the dN ke ; and in 
five minutes the wdiole had laid down 
their arms, given up their liorscs to 
our fifors and drummers, and were 
niarcJiing to the rear. 

A.k if to reward us for thi.s dash- 
ing affair, a gust of wind bhwv aside 
the fog ; the sun gleamed again ; 
and Williamstadt, the French camji, 
the covering fierce Ibnned in columns 
and waiting for us, niul the whole 
country to tht* horizon, gr<‘(;n as aduck- 
jHind, and altogether as .smooth, burst 
(m our \’iew'. 'flie. suddenne.ss of the 
<li-pl:iy was like the drawing-up of a 
stage curtain, with a melo-dramatic 
army and ea.slle behind. Our advauce 
w as now rapid. Tlie skirmi^-hers on 
both -sidis began to engage, and our 
light artillery to throw a long slutt 
luiw' and then into the enemy’s cn- 
biiims. 'I’lie dillicidty of the ground, 
int<T>eeied w ith higli narrow* cau.se- 
ways Mrelcliiiig over marshy field.s, 
retarded our progre.ss : and for two 
hour.> — and they were the two longest 
hours whieh any of u.s had ever spent 
—we were forc'ts! to content ourselve.s 
with firing at our long rangi‘, and 
watching the progress of oiir more 
di.stant columns moxingon the flank 
of the enemy. To a militaiy eye no- 
thing eould he more interesting than 
the view' of the vast field on which 
these coneentrie movements were de- 
veloping tlicmsehes from hour to hour. 
At length we received the order to 
advauce, and drive in a strong column 
which had just debouched from a 
\vo«id ill fr(»nt of u.s. Our men rushed 
on with a cheer, threw in a heavy 
volley, and charged. Their weight was 
llTe^i.^libl(^ ami the French column 
broke, and took refuge again in the 
w'oud. Another glance showed me 
the wdiolo British force in motion, 
every w here ppcssing on ; the enemy 
every w here retreating, all their co- 
lumns converging upon their camp. 
Those are the brilliant moments of a 
soldier’s life. All was exultation. 
Wc had met the enemy, and driven 
him from his position. 

But the most difficult task of the 
day was still to be achieved. The 
French camp bad been placed in strong 
ground ; heavy batteries commanded 
every approach ; and DampieiTC, their 
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general, an oflacer of kno^^^^ ability, 
had exhibited all his skill in rendering 
the position, if not impregnable, at 
least one wliieli could not be forced 
without the most serious loss. The 
day had been already far spent, and 
the ti'(.>o])3 were wearied A\ith six 
hours' marching and fighting; but 
nothing could restrain their eagerness 
to finish the victory. The heads of 
columns again advanced, and the 
firing bocaine tremendous on both 
sides. The Fixuich batteries jx)ured 
an absolute shower of ball.‘< u|H)ii us, 
and we were beginning to lose men, 
when a strange and indescribable 
sound suddoidy caught every ear. 
Such was the universal s(‘Um‘ of some- 
thing more singular, and c^veii more 
formidable, than the \^ork of war, 
that the fin^ on our side rapidly sub- 
sided, and every eye. was turned to 
look for the can've. It scmui exhibited 
itself. With a roar like tliuudf'r, 1 
saw’ the sea bursting in upon the plain 
where the enemy hiy infreiielied. The 
Dutch garrison had sallied out from 
Williamstadt, on the rejmlM* of the 
French, and cut the dyke in several 
plaot^. The (K*ean now fv>uglit our 
battle; each cliasm in the long mound 
which proUjcted the fields from inun- 
dation, w’as now th<? ehanuel of ,i 
roaring cataract; tlie 1 ^mic1h*s were 
soon tilled ; as the water.'^ advanced, 
the field-works w'cre w'ashed away ; 
still wave rolled on wave ; canuoii, 
tents, baggjige, ever>' thing but the 
soldier himsidf, was seen gi'adnally 
sinking, or floating away on the sur- 
face of the surge. Within the hour, 
the ground on w'hich w’e had fought 
daring the day was com]>leteIy cover- 
ed with the flood. The French camp 
was totally buried. The enemy had 
only time to make a hurried retreat, 
or rather flight, along the causeways 
which stood above the waters. A.s 
an army, they were utterly ruined ; 
when they at last reached firm 
ground, tliey scattered through the 
^country, and those battalions never 
'appcaiW in the field again. 

Our trofips entered the relieved 
fortress, with drums beating and 
r/>lonrs flying. We were received as 
deliverers; all that the place could 
ofler was heaped upon us; and if 
praise could have repaid our exploits, 
never was praise more abundant 


from the lips of the whole popula- 
tion. 

'J'ho catastro])he w'rs coni])lcto; and 
when at niglit 1 broke away Irom the 
heat and uoi.‘<(* of the huge barrack in 
W'hich w e had been placed, as tlie post 
of favour, and walked upon the ram- 
part, nothing could form a more ex- 
jircssivc contrast ti> the tumult of the 
day. The moon was higli, and her 
light showed the whole extent of the 
late field of battle. " Hut .all now was 
one inimeii.se sliliiiiig lake. here 
cavalry Imd charged and artillery had 
roared, and the whole Ii\iiig clash and 
coiifu'-ion of a stuiiborn eugagi'iiieiiL 
had filled the vye and ear but a fi-w 
hours lH‘fore, all was now an e\i>:in.>e 
of (puet water, calm as the grave, 
witluait a vestige of the struggle, but 
with hiindied.s (»f tht> eoinbatants 
sleeping their l.ist “huip below, and 
the whole artillery and e(jiiiinn(;iit of 
a poweiful army submerged. 

1 was still ga/ing frtun the rani- 
p.irt.**, when 1 ob.serveci a builv of ea- 
^alr\ aflvanciug along the dike, at a 
rapid pace, with a grouj^ ol .statf offi- 
cers among fluan. 'I'lie alarm was 
gi\en by the sentries ; ami, after 
some brief junise. it was a^ciatained 
llnil thc\ wen* the e<f‘ort of the new 
conmumler-in-cliiet of the allied ar- 
mies in tlic >iellierland,s. My tir^t 
impression w us, that the man fo w liont 
.so important a trust w'a.s given must, 
la* (')uirfait ; and I liiLsteiied down to 
meet him at our quarters. lint 1 wa.s 
disappointed ; ami for the dark and 
decided jfiiysiognonjy, ami military 
frankue.ssof that diNtinguished soldier, 
I saw' the Prince (’obonrg, stern and 
lofty in his air, evidently too Austricin 
to be popular, yet known to be a gal- 
lant oflicer. Hut my disat»pointniont 
was cmi.siderably assuaged by seeing 
one of his stall’ \hrow' hiimscif off his 
horse, and liasten towards me with 
almo.st joyous salutation. My sur- 
prise and pleasure were equal when 
J found liim to be (Hiiscard! 

Supper was on the table when I 
introduced the Pnissian jtliilosopher 
to iny brother officers ; and tliey w'oro 
delighted w ith him. Hut lie w?as the 
]diilo.*'yopher no longer, or rather had 
thrown off the half niiaantliropy 
which had made liiin so strong a con- 
tr^t to my honest friend Vanihorat. 
His very countenance had adopted a 
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different expression. It was no longer 
stern and siircahtic, but was lighted 
up with pleasantry; and tiie only 
(xnieeptioii of the. ehango which I 
could furiii was, cither that lie had 
aiTivcd at that liciglit of jiliilosoidij’ 
to which every thing seems trivial, 
or that he had met, with some of those 
extraordinary instances of good for- 
tune ^\hich throw all the >\orld into 
sunshine for tltc moment. 

Ihit he was full of knowledge on 
the subject most interesting to his 
hearms; and he gav<‘ us his informa- 
tion of the allied councils, and the 
mo\(‘mentfi of the armie.s, with a co- 
piou>ne.s> and courte.sy wliicli all our 
questioning could not tire. 

“ W'v have now," said he, “ the 
finest army in line that Kurope has 
ever .“cen ; little less than i?Ub,OoO 
imm are undt-r the command of the, 
prince. If he is suffered to move 
them in a mas'^, tlu'\ must bnaik 
through any part of the rrcnch ter- 
ritory whieh they ehoon*. If they 
tlhhie, they will be beaten. It will 
now take only three pitched battles to 
reach J^iris — for the three covering 
armies fight with the guillotine in 
their rear. Ihil a single unlucky 
skirniisli may bring every pea.>ant in 
France iqum us; and it takes but fif- 
teen days to make the French pea- 
sant a >oldier. Illows, and those 
straightforward, are our true policy. 
If we negotiate, we .shall be beaten ; 
if beati-n here, wc shall be beaten on 
tint 11 bine, and jiorhaps oven on the 
Danube." 

Tlie news of Diimonrier’s nttemiit 
to overthrow' his government had 
reached ns, but in tin* usual way of 
mystification. The answer of (liiis- 
card was prompt and plain. “Du- 
niourier," said he, “ is one of tho.se 
men who has a one-sided iinderstaiid- 
ing. He is a capital .soldier, but a 
childish statesman; and, with an 
absurdity by no meams limited to him- 
self, he thinks that his talent lies in 
statesmanship. The result has lieen, 
that the factions have always managed 
him as they do all men of his calibre. 
When he attempted to act for him- 
self, they crushed him without mercy; 
when he ceased to be a tool, he neces- 
sarily became a victim. The army is 
now in i-etrcat. To the Frencli re- 
treat is always ruin; the horseman 


sells hi.s horse ; the foot-soldier sells 
his musket ; and the artilleryman sells 
his powder and ball, breaks up bis 
gun-carriage for a fire, and throw's his 
gun into the next ditch. The pea- 
santry then fall on them all, repay 
their plunder with the pike and the 
pitchfork, and in three days the army 
is ilissolved.” 

But will Cobourg follow up his 
blow?" was the question on all sides. 

“ The commander-in chief," was 
the answer, “ is intelligent and bravo. 
He has learned hia profession under 
the greatest soldier a\ horn Russia has 
jwodueed, or perhaps ever will pro- 
duce — Suwarrow. But he is himself 
under orders. If he were a republi- 
can general hew'oiild instantly inarch, 
and within a w eck he would be in the 
Tiiileries. But as an Austrian com- 
mander, he must wait for the opinion 
(»f men too far oft' to know' a single 
fact of the campaign, too blind to 
know them if they w ere on the spot, 
and too jealoiKs even of their owm 
general to suffer him to beat the eiie- 
iiiy, if victory w ould throw' their own 
nothingness into the .shade." 

Every hour now’ produced its event. 
A general fnt-dc-Jvie aunoiinced the 
first gi’cat success of the canqiaign; 
Maj’enec had been taken, with its 
gani.son of 20,000 men. The French 
general, Ciistine, had made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the lines of the be- 
siegers, to relieve the fortress in its 
la.'it extremity, had been beaten, and 
driven back into the Vosges, where he 
was at liberty to starve among the 
most barren mountains of France. 
But this intelligence came qualified 
by the formidable rumour that Prus- 
sia was already making terms with 
the French, that it had acknowledged 
the government as the “ Republic,” 
and even that the Prussians had sung 
tlie Mnrseflaise, Thus we had the 
liglit and shadei 

But while politicians tremble, sol- 
diers are gay. What were all those 
shiftings and doublings to ns ? We bad 
all the luxuries of the most luxurious 
of all lives, the foreign camp. We 
had now marched from the country of 
fogs and bogs, and were moving through 
the richest soil, and not the least 
beautiful landscape, of the Continent. 
Holland was left behind, Flanders 
was round us, France was before ns. 
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Wo had the army of Knro|x», 

untouched by diMaster, confident in 
it^ stron);tli, and the enemy ht full 
flight. If we despised the fugitives, 
we fully as much despised tlid poli- 
ticians; the man with the sword in 
Iria hand naturally scorns the man 
with the ]>en befiind his ear. Thus 
w'c gallo}>cd, danced, and dreamed on. 
The s}»ring, too, had come ; the harsh- 
ness of a foreign winter had been 
changed within a few <lays to the de- 
lightful softness of early sumnier. 
The fields were covered with Hckwers, 
and the country ^\iis tilled with the 
preparations for the rural fetes of the 
first of May. 1 enjoyed the scene 
doubly, for I had been sent along with 
a squadron of dragO(»ns to the ad- 
vanced posts, and thus escaped the 
turmoil of the. camp. Mv fpijirters 
'Were in one of the old Fhuni.sh coun- 
tr 3 ’-]K)nses, which had been the head- 
quarter* of tlie Fremdi general, and 
had thus escaptjd the usual ravage. 
The chateau wa.'^ large, well funii*ii- 
cfl in the national fashion, and the 
half-dozen doinesti<is who reniaiiie<i 
after the cscajH! of their master, were, 
charmed with the, cx)K'nditure which 
Hlw\ays follows the presence of English 
troops;. My companion, the captain of 
dragoons, was oin; of the finest speci- 
mens of his country — the heir of a iiohle 
family, gcncroii.s and gay. bras e as his 
own sword, and knowing a* little of 
the soldier's life as became a yunng 
aristocrat with the finispcct of thirty 
thousand a-j’ear. lie insisted on our 
giving a ball to the Flemings ; and onr 
invitations were sent out accordingly 
for half a dozen leaguc.s round. Tiny 
included, of course, the camp; and 
every lounger wdio could obtain leave 
for the night came crowding in ufM>ii 
ns. Nothing could succeed better. 
Ail was festivity wdthiii d(X)ra. But 
not so all w ithout, for th(; night sud- 
denly changed from serenity to stonn. 
England is not tho only spot famed 
for fickleness of atmosphere. By 
midnight every beech and elm round 
the chateau tossing and bending 
down to the roots, and a heavy siiow'- 
fall was already sheeting the fields. 
As the storm rose, it occurred to me 
to ascertain trhat provision might 
liave Ijceii made against it by our 
c^oldlors, who were lodged in the 
Jbaitis and extensive outhouses of 


the chateau. Leaving my dragoon 
friend to act as master of the. c<Tcino- 
iiiea, I sallied forth. The storm wa.s 
now at its height ; and it wtus w'ith 
some ditliculty that I could make, my 
wmy. In the midst of the cxecs.'^ivc 
darkness, I felt some animal make a 
siuiden spring on me, wiiieh nearly 
brought me to the, groiiml. Wolves 
were not i ommoii in the country, but 
there had been some recent instanee.s 
of their i.ssuing froib the forests, and 
my first idea Wius that 1 had been 
thus attacked. But the burking and 
bounding of a d4»g soon jnit an liiid to 
this coneeption ; and I I'oeogriUed in 
my assailant tin*, huge honsc-<log of 
the chateau, with whom 1 had already 
struck up a particular IVieinLliip. 
^lore sharpsighted than iny*4elf, ho* 
had rusheil acn)^^ the wood after rm*, 
and exhU>ii(‘d all imaginable njoiciiig 
at the relict 111 tie. I iTachetl the hanL-a, 
found all iny men WTai>)M‘d in that 
ipiiet wliieh cares nothing for the 
trniible* i>f kings and cabinet eoiimul.-*, 
and wa^ preparing to return, when 
('lesjir, Willi eveiy dennuj.vtratitni of 
having found sonietbiiig of iinjior- 
tanee, brought me a letter which he 
had dug out of the snow. IJy tho 
light of the lunti'rn, I <li>covere(i it to 
he the report of an engineer ofticer 
dispatched from the French army to 
ascertain the condition of our out- 
posts, inforiniug the head of the, staff 
of an intended ball, and i)ro]M)sing a 
plan for c.aiTying otV the. whole party 
togollicr. 1 wivs thunderstruck. The 
b'ttcr w’as dateil three days before, 
and tliongb cviiiciitly dropped by sonu! 
negligence of the officer, yet giving 
full time for him to make bis report 
in person, and bring the force neces- 
sary fi >r our capt UPC. If it succ-ewlcd, 
ail exploit of this order might have 
paralysed the w hole emnpaign ; for 
nearly the entire staft' of the army, 
bedsides a crowd of regimental officers 
of all grades, were witliin the walls of 
the chateau. 

I hastened back, showed the report 
to one or two of the principal officers, 
in private, for the puiiiosc of avoiding 
alarm to oar fair partners, and w^e 
then considered what means were left 
to protect us from the approaching 
catastrophe. Our little council of war 
was nearly as much perplexed as 
matters of this kind are in general 
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and the pro]»o8ilions, various as they 
weri*, came linally to the usual result, 
that VC had into a scrape, aiul 
that V must f'J't out of it as Avell as 
V’(^ could. 'JV) send the ladies awu}^ 
v'a.s iuipossihle, in a tein])est which 
already flooded every road, and with 
all the trees crashing' er their heads. 
To expect reinrorceiiient.s from the 
camp, at such a distance, and in such 
weather, was hojielcss ; with the re- 
c(dlection that the whole affair might 
l»e over in the next quarter of an hour, 
and our entire assembly be in march 
before the Freneli hussars. This was 
the first occasion of luy re.‘<poiisibility 
ns a soldier ; and I learned, from this 
time forth, to give comuianders-in- 
chief some credit for their responsibi- 
lities. The agonies of that lialf hour 
1 have lle^er forgotten, jMilitary 
failure was nothing eomiiared to the 
universal shame and hligliting which 
inii^t tall oil the oflieer who snllV red 
such a disgrace to la* iutlicted on him 
in the ]>resenee of the vholo army; 
ami sueh a ealamity to arrest the 
progivssof that army, if not the hopes 
of Kiirojie. My resolution was des- 
perately hut decidedly taken, if the 
jiiKt fell iiit<» the enemy’s haiid.<, on 
that night to llirow away my sword 
and ahaiidoii mj' profession, unless 
.some French bayonet or Indlet re- 
lie\ed me from all the anxieties of 
this feverish norld. 'Jo offer the 
eoinmand of the post U» any of the 
MipiTior olheer." i>re>enl was, as 1 well 
Knew, contrary to rule; and on me 
and the diagooii devolved the v hole 
duty. 

Ihit this stale of almost nervous 
torture was as brief as it was [lainful, 
and iny faculties became suddenly clear. 
The service of outposts was a branch 
of .soldiership, at that period, w’bolly 
unpractised by the British troops; 
but I hiul seen it already on its moat 
j^)crfect scale in the rrussiun retreat, 
which I and my hussars had our sliare 
ill covering. My first step was to 
warn my soldiers and the dragoons of 
the pixibability of attack, and my 
second to call for a favourite quadrille, 
in which I saw all our guests busily 
engaged before I left the chateau. 
My next was to repeat my Prussian 
lesson in reconnoitring all tbo ave- 
nues to the house. Hiis, which ou^ht 
to have been our first act on taking 
possession, had been neglected, in the 


common belief tliat the enemy were 
ill full retreat. The gallant captain 
of dragoons preiiarecl to take a gallop 
at the head of a party along the chavs- 
see^ and a.scertain whether there were 
any symidoms of movement along the 
road. JJo mounted and was gone. 
Posting the dragoons in the farm-yard, 
1 w'cnt to tJje front to make such pre- 
parations as the time might allow' for 
the enemy. Like the greater number 
of the Flemish chateaux, it w as ap- 
proaclied by a long avenue lined with 
stately trees ; but it wanted the cus- 
tomary canal, or the fosse, which, 
however detestable as an accompani- 
ment to the grounds in peace, makes 
a tolerable protection in times of W’ar, 
at least from marauding parties. All 
was firm, gr.'ind, and open, exce])t 
where the garden w alks and hedges of 
the lawn shut it in. As the avenue 
w’as the only ajqiroach acces.sible to 
cavahy, and as this w‘as tlic force 
w liicli would lu'obably be used for a 
amp-dr -mn in ^ if it were to be attenipt- 
(‘d at all, J sr>t all hands to work to 
secure it. Wild as the night wa.s, my 
men w ielded the S])ade and mattock 
with good will ; and we had completed 
a trench of .some feet deep and wide, 
half across the i*oad, wlien 1 caught 
the trampling of cavalry at a distanc-c. 
Iity chagrin was irrepressible; tho 
em*my would be upon us before w^c 
liad got through our work, rftid w'e 
must i)(* taken or fly. My men worked 
vigorously ; but the cavalry were 
upon us— and to my utter astonishment 
and infinite relief, our labours i>ro- 
duced a roar of laughter. The party 
were our dragoons, who had looked 
for the French advance in ^ ain, and 
were now' amusing themselves with 
our w'astc of toil. We forgave them 
their jest; they passed, and wo pre- 
pared to follow to our quarters. But 
still the Fi*cneh ofBcer*s report haunted 
me; tho precision of its terms, and 
the feasibility'of the enteiprise itself, 
struck with now forc>e ; and even after 
1 had given the word to move, 1 halted 
tho men, and climbing a little pleasure 
turret by the side of the avenue, gave 
a parting glance round the horizon. 
Nothing was to be seen. The night 
was dark os a dungeon, and 1 prepared 
to descend, when at that moment the 
distant sound of a trumpet brt^e on 
the air. 1 listened, and thought tliat 
1 recognised the French call for ca^ 
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valry to saddle and mount. I sprang 
down ; every man piled his arms, 
took spade and mattock in hand once 
more, and in a few minutes the trench 
was completed across the road. Still 
no further notice of approaching troops 
wds to be heard ; and I heard a low, 
but rather provoking laugh among my 
company. Still 1 determined to per- 
severe, and ordering some of the trees 
round us to be cut dowm, formed a rude 
species of ckevaux-tie-fnse in front of 
our trench. It \\as scarcely finished, 
when the distant trampling of cavalry 
was beard in the lull of the gale. All 
were now convinced, and dispatching 
a notice to tlie dragoons to be read}', 
we stood to our arms. Giving the 
strictest orders that not a n ord should 
be spoken, nor a shot fired, I w aited 
for the enemy. The trampling in- 
creased every moment, and it was 
evident that the body of cavalry must 
be large, though of its actual iuimbt‘rs 
"we could form no con lecture. They sud- 
denly stopped at the entrance of the 
avenue, and I was in fear that my 
trou-d(f-rat would be dLsoo\ ered ; but 
the national impatience soon spared 
me this vexation. The cavalry, hear- 
ing nothing in the shape of resistance, 
and not relishing the pelting of the 
storm in the open country, rushed iti 
without fuitlier search, and came 
pouring on at the gallop. The avenue 
was long, and the 'whole corps 'W’as 
already within it, when the leading 
srpiadroiis came at full speed upon my 
rude fortiiicatious. In they dashed, 
into the vt;ry heart of my chevatu'-de- 
frise. Nothing could etpial the con- 
fusion. Some s]>raug over the trees, 
but it was only to ^ flung into the 
trench ; some even leaped the trench, 
but it w'as only to be met by our bayo- 
nets. The greater number, startled by 
the cries of their unlucky comrades in 
front, attempted to rein back ; but 
found it impossible, from the weight 
of the squadrons still poshing on from 
behind. At this point, while they 
stood a struggling mass, w holly unable 
to move either backward or forward, 
I gave the w-ord to fire, and poured in 
a volley with terrible execution. An 
ineffectnal firing of pistols was tlieir 
only return. Some of their officers 
now rushed to the front, with the usual 
gallantry of their character, called on 
t^eir men to advance, and charged 
the trench ; bnt this dash only filled 


it with falling men and horaes. I 
gave them a second volley, which was 
followed by a howl of despair; the 
whole of their leading squiidroii was 
brought dowm — every' shot had told. 
The mass still stood, evidently taken 
by surprise, and vvliully unable to ex- 
tricate themselves. J now' ordered 
our dragoons to moiiut, take a circuit 
to the liead of the avenue, niicl, if 
possible, close them in. In a few 
miiiute.s. 1 heard ^he effect of my 
order in their gnllojdiig through the 
enclosures, and in the shout of a 
charge at the furtlier end of the 
avenue. Tlie staff and oilier officers 
in the. chateau had hurried out at the 
sound of our firing, and .some had 
come iq) to ns, and others had joiiu‘il 
the dragoons. A proposal was now 
sent by a gtuieral otlicer to tin* eom- 
maudant of the brigade, to sunvnder, 
with a tlireat of being jait to tlie 
sword 111 ca.se «>f an instant's delay. 
The bravo Frenchman was indignant 
at the and tlnvatened to 

hang the beaivi of it to the next 
tree. Ihil the llritish camp had pal- 
pably l»eon alarmed by this time. 
Jingles and tnimjH'is wen* lioard in 
every ilin*etion. Our dragoons had 
already shut up the a\enne: and 
after some slight tli.seiissiou, tin* ad- 
vance of a few s(]uadrona mon*, w hich 
came up at the gallop, proved the 
total impossibility of esca]>e, and the 
aftair wa.s at an end. 'I'liis night's 
mt/t'e had no rival in tlie eampaign ; 
it put into our haiiib twelve hundred 
of the be>t cavalry in the Freiirli 
army, and almost wholly stripped the 
entMiiy of the, means of protecting his 
flanks, while it made a most brilliant 
fi^re ill the Ciazette — the true triuiiqdi 
Of the ib'itish soldier. 

To me, it w'a.s a restoration to life 
from the depths of despair. It may 
be jHjrfectly true, that many a post 
has been surprised, and many aa 
officer captured, without being object? 
of penally, or even of public observa- 
tion ; bnt my case was different. My 
character as a soldier was ossenti^ 
to my existence. The eyes of many, 
at home and abroad, were on me; 
and the scorn of one, w herever she 
was, would have been fatal to me. 
But of those bitter extremes I say no 
more; my spirit was buo>ant with a 
sense that 1 had done my dnty in the 
most effective style. Nor was 1 left 
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to my solitary .sense on the subject. 
My return to the chateau was as 
triumphant as if I liad {gained a pitch- 
ed battle at tlie head id' a hundred 
thousand men. Our fair guests, who 
had spcMit tlie hour before in the ter- 
rors of instant eaptiire, were bound- 
less in their eongratulations and ex- 
ju'essions of gralitaide. 1'lie officers, 
to wliotn my deftuiee had made the 
entire difference between a French 
prison and liberty, spoke in the nian- 
iie>t and most cheering terms of my 
conduct. 'J’Jn; scene of tlie struggle was 
\isiicd during the next day by every 
officer of th<‘ army who euuld obtain 
a huise and an hour’s leave ; and the 
iei)ort ^\hich was forwunhal to the 
eiunmander- in -chief contained lan- 
guage wliich was regaided as a sure 
pledge id’ pnuiudion. 

liuiscard hurried over to join in 
the congratulation. He had been em- 
ployeil until a late hour in sending 
(lespatehe- to his court, ndatiNC to 
tile growing probhgns of our piditics 
■w itli Ib'Ussia ; ami taking the first op- 
])ortuuity (d’ throw iug aside the. tmvoy, 
he came at a gallop to shake, hamU 
with me. His impatience to see the 
ground searcel^ suffered iiiiii to sit 
down at lalde ; his toast to the bra>e 
British army wa.s given, and wewmit 
out to traverse the avenue. After 
ha\iiig insjiocted every corner of it 
with Ills keiMi military glance — “ You 
will find my theory right,” sai<i he ; 
“ war Ls always a succession of mis- 
takes. There never has Ix'oii a battle 
fmiglit, ill wliich even the successful 
general could not point out a series 
of his own blunders, any one of w hich 
might have ruined him. The only 
distinctiou is, that there are brilliant 
mi.stakcs and stupid ones. Yours 
was of the former order — the French- 
man’s of the latter. If, instead of 
sending his whole brigade headlong 
dow'ii the road, like clowns at a fair, 
lie had dismounted half a squadron of 
liis dragoons, and sent them to lire 
into the caaements of the chateau, 
while he kept the rest of his men in 
hand in the neighbourhood, he must 
have captured eveiy soul of the 
party, and by this time had you all 
fast at the French headquarters ; but 
he blundered, and he has paid the 
price of blundering.” To my laugh- 
ing i*eply, “ that there was at least 
some merit in the steadiness of the 


men who beat hbn”— “Of course,” 
was his answer. The English steadi- 
ness is like the English fire, the grand 
cure for the English contempt of the 
tactician. Y'ours is an army of grena- 
diers; you are fit for nothing but 
assaults : but it must be owned that 
your troops of old managed that part 
of their business well, and I dare 
say that the art is not lost among 
you yet. Still, there are other mat- 
ters to be thought of. Pray,” said 
he, tiiniiiig his keen eye on me, “ can 
any one in the chateau tell how 
near is the French army to-night?” 
1 acknowledgi'd my ignorance. “ I 
ask the que.stioii,” said he, “ be- 
cause 1 think it by uo means impro- 
bable, that they are at this moment 
inari'hing down upon you. Not that 
th(‘y can afford to lose a brigade of 
cavalry a- night, and 1 therefore think 
you safe enough for the twelve hours 
to com(^ ; but I am far* from answer- 
ing for the next tw enty-four. Dain- 
pierre commands them ; I know him 
w ell — he is a bold and also a clever 
fellow*; the loss of his cavalry last 
night will l(‘ave liim no alternative 
but to attack you or to meet the guil- 
lotiiH*. Those are fine times to make 
a general ofiicer look about him. My 
hist letters from the Rhine state that 
the two generals of the tw’^o covering 
armies on the frontier have been put 
under aiTcst, and that they are now 
both on their w^ay to* Paris, from 
wdiich Custinc and Beanhamals will 
never return w ith then* heads on their 
sbouhlei*s.” 

I shuddered at this fate of brave 
men, overcome only by circumstances, 
and asked whether it w as possible 
that such a system could last, or in 
any case conld be endured by men 
with sw'ords in their hands.. 

“ It can, and will,” w as the reply. 
“ Soldiers are the simplest race of man- 
kind, when they come in contact with 
the cunning mhn of cities. An army, 
showy and even successful as it may 
be, is always an instrument and no 
more — a terrible instrument, 1 grant 
yon, but as much in the hands of the 
civilian as one of your howitzers is in 
the hands of the men who load and 
fire it. At this moment sixty com- 
missioners,^ rufflans and ent-moats 
to a man— bellows >rbom the tme sol* 
dier abhors, and who are covered witH 
blood from top to ,toe— are on ^eir 
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way from Paris to the headquarters 
of the fourteen ai mi<*s of the i-ejtublic. 
Woe be to the {renoral who has a will 
of his owii ! Tliost* fellows will arrest 
him ill the midst of his own staff, 
carry him off in the presence of his 
army, and send him to give a popular 
holiday to the Parisians, t)y his exe- 
cution* within half an hour after his 
arrival. So much for the power of 
an army.” 

‘^liut Frenchmen are human beings 
after all. Idust not thOMj horrors re- 
volt liumau natureV” was iny qius- 
tioii, imt with indignant sincA*rity. 
lie looked at me with a quiet smile. 

You aixi romantic, Alarston, but 
you arc of an age that becomes ro- 
mance. When you shall have lived 
as long as 1 have done, and seen 
much of the world iis myself, yon ill 
know that it is utterly si’Ilish. It may 
be tnie. that some geiimms spirits are 
to be found hero and tliere. some fond 
hearts to cling t<', some noble natures 
wliicli inspire an involuntary homage 
for their superiority; but Vou might 
ftswell exjieet to be liglile<l on yoiir 
way by a Miecession of metinirs. In 
the* world, you will find that every 
man carries Ids lantern for himself; 
ami that whether small or great his 
light, the lirst object is tf» guide his 
own stejts, w ith not the sliglite.'ji care 
whether yours may no; be into the 
swamp— -unless, iudi'cd, he may have 
a particular •bject in bewildering you 
into the very heart of it. Ilut now, 
to more ]n*i'ssing atbih'S tlian my ho- 
iii:>t and luckless idiilosojihy. (;et 
leave from your colonel to take a ride 
with me. 1 feel a suddem wish to 
know what Damiiierrc is doing ; and a 
few' hours, and as few leagues, may 
supply us with information on points 
which your brave conutrymeii seem 
80 constitutionally to des]jisc. ISui 
recollect that / am a Fnissian.” 

We returned to the table, wliich 
was crowded with visitors, and spent 
an hour or tw^o in great enjoyment ; 
for wdiat cnjojmient can lie liigber 
than the conversation of minds will- 
ing to give and receive inteUectual 
pleasure? And Guiscard w'as never 
more animated, (;asy, and abundant, 
in eommnnicating that ]>)eamire. lie 
wras a model of tiic most accomplish- 
^ ed order of the continentaT gentleman. 

'' -He had commenced life as a scholar ; 
a dlsapiK>intmeat in his affections 


drove him into the army. lie disco- 
veiY<l that he wsia made for the pro- 
fession ; and, combining the accom- 
plished diplomatist with the almost 
chivalric soldier, he had rajiidly risen 
to the highest rank of the royal staff, 
lint he had the still rarer qualities of 
a sincere heart, and w'as a firm and 
willing friend 

The orderly now' niurned with the 
leave for wiiich 1 had applii d. The 
post was left in churgc* of the captain 
of dragoons ; andGiiiseard and 1,witii- 
oiit mentioning our purpose, rode out 
quietly, as if to enjoy the cool of the 
evening. It was w ell w tirth enjoying. 
The storm had gone down at day- 
break, and been snc.eeAi<led by a glow- 
ing sun ; the fiiids fionrislied again, 
and if I had been disposed to torgel 
the tremendous business whi< h might 
be jireparing for the imirrow, 1 miglit 
havi* lingered long over the mat(ide.<s 
Inxnriaii'M* ol the Flemi'^h landscape, 
iiiere certainly never was i»ne which 
g.ni* slightia* e\i(h‘n< e of tin* approach 
of tw(> hostile armies. From the first 
liill which we as<’endo<l, the view, for 
leagues round, exhibited nothing but 
the rh h trainjuilliiyof a country w holly 
agrieiiliiiral ; .«oft uplands, covered 
with cattle grazing: ploughed fields, 
purpling in thi^ twilight ; chimps of 
trees sheltering villages, from which 
the smoke of the evening tins rose 
slowly <ni the almost breathless air, 
giving an impression of the comfort 
and plenty of the meal within ; and at 
iiifervals, .some huge old chateau, with 
its buttressed and richly -wioiiglit ar- 
cliitoet lire— those carvings and colour- 
ings which so strikingly convoy the 
idea of a past age of quaint luxury 
and lavish wealth — rose* from the cen- 
tre (»f its beech gi*ove, glaring against 
the sunset, as if it had been .suddenly 
covered with a sheet of gold. All 
was peace, and the few' peasants 
whom wc met, as the night fell, were 
all in the same talc, that there liad 
been no patrols in their neighbour- 
hood of late, and that, with the ex- 
ception of the attack on the ont- 
poHts of the English, they had not 
heard or seen any thing of the French 
for a month before. 

The night bad now fallen, and 
though calm, it was one of rcmai^ahlo 
darkness. Wc passed village afb^r vil- 
lage, but by this time all were fast 
asleep, and except tbe disturbance of 
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the house-dogs as wc rode b}’’, not a 
sound was to be heard. 1 felt eveiy 
inclination to tiik(* my share of “ na- 
ture's swe(*,t restorer, l)aliny steep,” 
and proposed to my companion to 
turn our horses into the tirst farm- 
yard, and “ borrow an liour” or two’s 
rest from tin* fanner's hospitiility, and 
( Jean straw. 

“1 agree wilh you," was the an- 
swer, “ that Dainpien'e is clearly 
not on this road ; but ttiat Is no 
reason wiiy Im may not be on sotne 
other. On coii'sidering the matter, I 
think that A\e luive been wrong in 
looking for liiin liere ; for Ids national 
adroitness is much more, likely to have 
tried u movement in any oilier direc- 
tion. lie may be mareldng on either 
tlie right or tin* left of the spot where 
we an* stamliiig. And if lie is the 
otlieer which J belie\e him to be, he 
is truiig thi.s game at this moment.” 

“ \\'iiat then is to be done, but 
ride back to our Cjuarters, imh‘s.s Me 
slnmld prefer being cut olf by his ;ul- 
tauce V” was my <jiiestioii. 

One thing is to be done,” was 
the reply — “ Me must not let our- 
selves be lauglu'd at ; and if mo re- 
turn Miih nolhiiig more for our night s 
Mork than the story that M'C sle])t 
in a Flemish barn, we shall bo laughed 
at. So far as I am concerned, I care 
nothing b>r the sneers of ignorance ; 
but, my young friend, your late Con- 
duct has iiunitabiy made you an ob- 
ject of envy already ; and the only 
May to jduek the sting out of envy, is 
by giving the (Mivious some new ser- 
vice to think of.” 

M'c iioM' agr(‘cd to separate, and 
examine the country to the right and 
left for an hour jirecisely, meeting at 
one of the villages in the road, if no 
advance of the enemy were discern- 
ible within that time. We parted, 
and I commenced as comfortless an 
expedition as it would be easy to ima- 
gine. The Flemish cross-roads, never 
very jiiussable, w ere now deep in mire ; 
the rivulets, of which they are gene- 
rally the conduits, had been swelled 
by the storm of the night before ; and 
I floundered on for nearly the ap- 
pointed time, in the full perplexity of 
a stray traveller. 1 was on the point 
of returning, when I observed a sud- 
den light rising above some fann- 
hpuses, about half a league off. The 
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light rapidly strengthened, and I rode 
forward, in some degree guided by its 
illumiiiatiun. Jbit after blazing lieixic- 
]y fur a while, it sank as suddenly as 
it rose ; and I was again left bewilder- 
ed among hedges and ditches. liut a 
loud hum of voices, folloM’cd by the 
sound of many footslo[>s, now con- 
vinced me that a large body of men 
w'crc near ; though wdiether p(;asant 3 
roused by the fire, or battalions, I was 
still unable to discover. While I stood 
under cover of a clump of trees by 
tlie roa(bi(l(% the que.stion was settled 
by tlie march of a patrol of cavalry, 
follow’(*tl at brief intervals by squadrons 
and liglit troo[Ks intermixed. It was 
e\ident that Damiiierre meditated a 
surprise of the Brit isli forces, and that 
the Avholc of his skirmishers w’cro 
already In motion. IIow' long this 
movement liad coiitiiiutid, or how 
near the. enemy miglit already have 
approached to the British camp, was 
entirely be} ond my conjectim*. ; and 
for the fir.^t few' moments, the pro- 
bability of the. surprise, and the 
))t>'i.''ibiiity of my being already so 
completely M'ithiii the range of the 
French march as to preeliuh* my 
bcuring the intelligence in suflicient 
time. made, the drops of anxiety and 
jierturbatioii roll down my forehead. 
But every thing must be tried. I no 
longer attempted to wind my w^ay 
back througli the networtv of lanes ; 
but, ill the spirit of an English sports- 
man, took the country in a straight 
line towards the British cpiarters. 
Tdy liorsi^, a thorough English hunter, 
evidently preferred leaping the Fle- 
mish feuccs to M ading his m ay through 
the swamps ; and I had the honour of 
bringing the first information, and the 
happiness of finding that 1 had brought 
it just in the right time. 

The camp w as immediately under 
arms; every preparation was made 
in a silence which gave me a high 
conception of the capabilities of the 
British soldier for every species of 
service ; and, without a sound among 
ten thousand men, we waited for the 
approach of the enemy. 

DampiciTc’s manoeuvre had b(H!n a 
dashing one — conceived and managed 
with the skill of an able officer. His 
purpose had been to throw his main 
body into the rear of our position ; 
and while he drew off our att^on 
2b 
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by a false attack on our front, avail 
himself of the confusion of a nigfht 
attack to criisli us. Wliother the 
lighting (inalities of the Englishman 
nould not have made him repent of 
his plan uiidor any circuinstaiiees, is 
m» longer the question ; but the sur- 
])i'ise was now wholly his own. The 
lirst vtdley which we poured into hia 
col limns, as they crept up stealthily 
towards our line, was so heavy that 
it linifthed the battle. Hy the blaze 
of the musketry, we could see the 
French masses actually rolling back 
upou oacir other, staggering and sha- 
ken like landsmen at sea, or like any 
man in an earthquake. Our cavalry 
were now ordered to follow ; but the 
enemy were too quick in making their 
escape ; and the iiiterserted nature of 
the coiiiitry furbadi*, any eontiiiiied 
pursuit. A few shots from our howit- 
zers, which rijipcd up the ground after 
them, were all that we could scud as 
our parting present ; and the engage- 
iiiciit, which began in such .silence and 
sternness, tiiii>lie«l in njars of laughter 
irom all oiir battalions. 

Day biok<*, and the order was is- 
sued to follow the French gimeral. 
The trooj»s, animated by the ju’ihsjiect 
of coming to action at la.^t, and utter- 
ly weaiied with the idleness of the 
cauifi, received the imelJigence with 
shouts ; and the whole moved rajud- 
Jy Ibrwaid. Dampivrre, before his 
luareh of the ]>revious night, had pro- 
vi<led for casualty, by forming an in- 
trenched earn]) in the famous i>usitiou 
of Famars. It was strong by nature, 
and he had added to its strength by 
covering it with fieldworks, and a 
powerful artillery. It w as late in the 
day before w'c came within sight of it; 
and its .strength, from tlie height of its 
glacis — the natural glacis made by a 
feuecession of sloping hills — wa.s all 
dLsfilayed to full and formidable ad- 
vantage. 7'he troops, fatigued with 
the length of the inarch under the 
burning sun of one of the hottest days 
W'liich 1 ever felt, were halted at the 
foot of the heights ; and the plans of 
attack proposed were various enough 
to have perjdexed the Aulic Council 
ita(df. Lines of circumvallation, or 
bombardment, or waiting the effect of 
famine, were successively urged. But 
the British style pntvaiktd at last 
over the scientific. The Guards were 
ordered to bead the column which 


w'as to stonu the lines in front, and 
columns on the right and l(‘ft w^ere 
]uit in motion at the same instant. 
\Vc rn.shed forward under a general 
discharge of the French artillery and 
niiisketiy% and in a (piartcrof an luuir 
the position was in our li;md'<. The 
ditiiculty of its approach, and tlie bro- 
ken nature of the ground in its ii‘ar, 
enabled the French general to make 
his n*treiit with the chief jiart of his 
forces. But oiir jirize wa.s well worlh 
the trouble ; for w'e brought back two 
thousand prisoners, and the whole 
artilleiy' in ix»sition. 

The war had now' begun in earnest ; 
and oiir advance was uiiintennitted. 
On the eighth day from the .‘.torm of 
Faniai-s, we again came in sight of 
Daiiqaerre. He wa.s now the assail- 
ant ; our army, wliieh had never ex- 
ceeded tea thousaml men. (such was 
the inilitarv parsiimuiy (ff those days, ) 
with the Prussian troops, and some 
of the smaller German contingents, 
were now' unwisely spread to cover a 
line of nearly thirty miles. The 
French general had seized the opi»f»r- 
tiinity of retaliating his ill fortune 
iqioii the allied troops. At daybreak 
W'e w’cre roused by the tidings that 
the French liad broken through our 
weak extended line in sexeral i>laces, 
and had got into the rear of the 
w hole anny. The force of the enemy, 
its direction, or its object, were alike 
matters of total ignorance ; and, for 
s<»me hours, it w as im)>ossible to ob- 
tain any exact iofoniiation. 

It w as in vain that we :idoi>ted .all 
the usual ex|x;dients, of detat hing 
officers, examining ]>easants, or judg- 
ing of the progre».s of the ciigageineut 
liy the sound of the advancing or re- 
treating fini. We had only to wait, 
drawn iqi ready for action, and take 
our chance of the result. Of all the 
contingencies of the ficlJ, none is 
inon; }H*rplcxjng ; but I had a per- 
sonal source of anxiety to add to the 
general vexation. I hud every rea- 
son to believe that my excellentfi'iciid, 
Guiscard, had either fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, or had been kill- 
ed on the night when we scjiarated. 
If either misfortune had occurred, it 
was solely in consequence of his zeal 
for my character, and tlie though!^ 
inexpressibly distressed me. 1 bad 
made the most persevering ouquii tea 
for him, but without any success ; or 
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rather, -with a painful gathering of 
facta, all which told against my feel- 
fngs. His horac had been found 
Btraying through the country ; his 

helmet had b(‘>(m also found; and a 
fraginciit of a sabre, in a spot evident- 
ly' much trampled, and which, there- 
fore, npftcare.d to be the scene of the 
personal rencontn; in wliich he had 
probably fallen. Every thing had been 
found but his body. 

At length, the firing, which had 
continued w ith more or less steadiness 
during the day, approached our posi- 
tion, and we were ordered to ad- 
vance. "Jlie countiy W’as now’ a por- 
tion of an ancient forest, and it w'as 
ditticult to see in front of us beyond a 
few hundred yards. As we made way', 
we could lie.av not only the musketry 
but the shouting of the troops engag- 
ed ; as, growing eonstniitly more im- 
patient, we j»ressed on, a mounted 
officer came galloping towards us. 
Judge of my’ astonislmieiit and de- 
light w'hen i saw (iuiseard. As be 
reined up beside mo — 

“ 1 have not a moment,” said he, 
to sj)enk to you ; you shall hear of 
my' adventiir<‘.^ by and by. I W’as in 
as much fear for you as you i)robably 
w ere for me. But now', tell me where 
J am to look for the officer in com- 
mand of the column.” 

'riie general w'as soon found, and 
(luiscard einmnuiiioated to him that 
the enemy’ had concentrated his cliief 
force directly in front of us, where a 
lYii'i'^iiui coluinu had bi^m posted ; 
that the Prussians had resisted vigo- 
rously several successive attacks ; but 
that the force converging on it wa.s 
too pow’erful, and that it must si)cedi- 
ly retire. “ Then let it retire,” was 
the general’s reply, “and we shall 
take their place.” " 

“ Pardon me, general,” was the 
prompt suggestion of the pupil of a 
more cxperiencied school ; “ but, if 
you will permit me, I shall ride back 
to my countrymen, inform them of 
your advance, and make them hold 
their position until you come out from 
the foi'cst upon the enemy’s flank.” 

His opinion was received, and he 
put spui's to his horse and was gone. 
We now' moved with all speed to the 


right of our former direction ; and af- 
ter half an hour’s toiling through the 
intricacies of a wood on which no axe 
seemed to have fallen since tlic De- 
luge, passed round the enemy^, and 
came full upon their rear. A few 
volley's, thrown in upon them in this 
state of alarm, broke them ; the Prus- 
sian fire in front, and oiir’s in the rear, 
made their disorder irreparable. In 
this crisis, Dampierre rushed forward 
with a group of aides-de-camp to 
restore the engagement, striking the 
fugitives with his sabre, and despe- 
rately exposing his person to the balls 
w’hich now fell thick as hall around 
him. For a while he seemed to bear 
a charmed life ; but a rifleman of the 
Prussian hulans took a sure aim. He 
fired,* and 1 saw’ the unfortunate ge- 
neral fall fix>ni his horse. He had 
died instantly. A more gallant death, 
and scarcely a more exi)editious one, 
than awaitwl the unsuccessful gene- 
ral's of the merciless Republic. We 
buried him on the spot w'here he fell, 
with the honours due to a distin- 
guished soldier. Before nightfall the 
French had retired in all quarters; 
and the remnant of the troops hurried 
across the Flemish frontier, utterly 
disheartened and ruined. 

This engagement, which was know n 
long after as the battle of the forest 
of Vicogne, cleared the Netherlands, 
raised the fame of the British troops 
to the highest pitch, and left in their 
hands four thousand prisoners. 

The councils of the allied camp 
now assumed a bolder tone. France 
was before ns. The popular enthu- 
siasm had been cooled by time and 
calamity. Defeat bad taught the na- 
tion the folly of supposing that it 
could contend single-handed with 
Europe; and the only obstacle to 
our ma^ to Paris was the line of 
fortresses erected Louis XIV. 
The most powei^ of those fortresses 
lay in the road by which the British 
columns were advancing ; and it was 
with a singular mixture of rejoicing 
and anxiety, of ardour and awe, that 
1 saw, at the breaking of a brilliant 
morning, spread beneath me the' 
strong city ii Valenciennes. 
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scorn, as I have sat alone 'H’ith the 
dark spirit ! 

’ My sole anibifion tras that the girl 
whom 1 had seen and admired might 
hear of my career; and that, with 
honours crowded upon me, I might 
sec her again, that 1 might place my 
laurel crown at her feet, lay bjirc my 
heart’s best feelings, my undying love 
for her, and prove to her how entire 
>vas my devotion, how earnest my 
worship. 

I saw many young and lovely girls ; 
and 1 was told that mothers looked 
upon me as a desirable match— but I 
was true to my first love. I remem- 
bered her in the perfection of maiden 
beauty— I wished for none other ; aud 
to see her again was my sole hope in 
life. 

After a season of unceasing giiiety 
and dissipation — sick of London and 
its vanities — I determined to trawl, 
and for seven years I was absent from 
my native land. 

I was recalled to attend the deatli- 
bed of my father. I had s('en but 
little of him ; he had no sympathy 
w'ith me, and in heart we were stran- 
gers to each other. He was proud of 
my talents, and I was an only son ; 
but he never bestowed an}' real aftVe- 
tioii on me. 1 honoured him because 
he was my parent ; but 1 never loved 
him as I ought to have loved a father. 

He diexl, and I succeeded to the 
baronetcy and estates; but I was 
already tired of life — wretched in the 
midst of my splendour. In a w'ord — 
I was mad. 

At the table of a friend I met a 
man a few years my senior, whom I 
had known at school. We renewed 
our acquaintance ; and I accepted an 
invitation to dine at his house, to 
meet some old schoolfellows. 

1 consented to go, but not cheer- 
fully, for a moody state of mind w as 
coming over me. I can remember 
the smuggle, the exertion it was to 
drew for this party. Twenty times 
1 vrka tempted to send a message say- 
ing 1 was too unwell to go, but my 
better angel prevailetl — and 1 went. 
To what an eventful period w^as that 
evening but the prelude ! 

My friend met and welcomed me 
with a cordiality which somewhat 
cheered me ; but I had a weight on 
my ftpirits from which' 1 could not 
rouse myself, and I most rcluciautly 
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accompanied Sir Charles Tracey, with 
faltering stops and an aching heart 
and brow, into the inner drawing- 
room, to be introduced to his wife, 
Lady Tracey. 

She w'as seated on a low ottoman, 
with her bac’k to the door, reading. 
She arose a.i her husband ])resentc(l 
me to her as his old friend, Sir Fre- 
derick Jl ? She tunietl towards 

me, and for a nionicnt I was over- 
powered. i beiie/d before me the 
creature I had so long pined for — so 
earnestly searched for — whoso me- 
Hiorv 1 had so dc\otedIy and entirely 
worshipped. 

With exquisite grace she extended 
her hand to welcome her liusbands 
guest, and as I held those small taper 
fingers in mine, thick coming fancies 
crt»wdetl iq»oii me. I was again the 
schoolboy — the anxious, ardi*iit 
schoolboy, longing even for a look 
from thi.-^ lovely wcmiau, vvhose hand 
I now hold in mine. 

Hot tears rushed intr» my eyes, and 
I bent o\ or the fair hand to coneeal 
them. 

q'hi.^ rnoimuitarycloailiMN-ied away, 
and while .seated by her, 1 forgot that 
we had ever Iweii parted, and imagi- 
nation peopled u woild of love— ii 
paradise of hojK*. 

But she in the.se fond feelings had no 

share.” 

The years wliich had passed, had 
changed ]»er from a lovely girl into 
the more matured lo\cline.s.s of the 
inalron. 

When I had last seen her, her hair, 
w'hich was a rich and shining black, 
hung in natural and graceful curls ovci- 
her beautiful and classically formed 
bead. Xow' the tiiiek and luxuriant 
moss was gathered bito a knot iHihind, 
and laid in soft bands over her pui-o 
ami polished bix>w. 

Her eyes wore of that deep full blue 
which is so rare, and wore large and 
bright, and bill of fire and spirit, 
w'liich at times gave an app(*arance of 
haughtiness to her noble countcnanct* ; 
her throat, neck, and anus, were w hite 
a.s ivory, and formed in the most per- 
fect mould ; her height was command- 
ing, and her figure exquisitely pro- 
portioned. 

Before she spoke I could only look 
at her with wonder, that any thing so 
glorious cuirtd be cailhly; but the 
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iiicd me ; and thou(|:h I flaw her taken 

from my (-mhrace, and her tKiloved 
form l:iiil ill tlio \milt, I could 9till 
ua/.o ^^i^h .siMHrlih*.N« agony — but I 
^\rp1 not. 

I low 1 wisln-il for lh<* quiol of the 
gr.'nc : for (mi-ii then there was n 
whirlwiml wirliiu my bosom, and 
mv M liearl slirank from hold- 

ing roiiNcrse wiili, or bPktowing con- 
liih-iice oil aimllinr as fredy or unre- 
sorxt'dU a> J had done with the dear 
briiiL^ wliom 1 had Joftt. 

Miortl.^ after this event my father 
WM.s ordered upon foivign sorviee, and 
iii\ fhihlliood was passed among re- 
lative'. who were strangers to me. Jl 
wa'.a childlneod withonf. ]o>e. ] ro- 

nn-niboird niv moilior, and noneeould 
supply In-r jdaro. 1 ••oiild not triHl 
in another a** 1 had trusted iu her. In 
mv Mirrow.-*, nsil or imaginary, none 
cidn reohld eouifort nio. J longed for 
in;» « liiltllioo(l\ ir.>iiug-j»lare, where I 
might again pillow iny aeiiing In-ad. 
and >ht |i<inM* more the calm sleep 
iiailowcd liv a motiier's imilddcss 
Ion,.. 

A I an early age J M'a^ sent to one 
ofoui lih-at })ul)!ic schooN, and there, 
although I endured s«une hatxlship.^. 
vi ! I «‘X)a*rieiieed al^o something like 
the pIjianiiiH^ and pastinn's of boylRM»d. 

l ioin Inning lieeii a weakly, d<*li- 
«aif (liild, I grew strong and aeii\e; 
bill a gloom wa.s ever upon me. 

Ill niy moment" of relaxation I 
woiild j«dn .soim-of my «’onipanions in 
ih. uaine' <if pla\ ; but e\eii then a 
daik ph.iiiioiii pursued me, and I 
would fane\ a .'Inulowle^s spirit was 
ain r me ; il 1 ran it :dwa>.- followed 
niewiih iis noi-elesg .'fi-j)'., and my 
coimaiii fear was, that it would over- 
take me. This was }nmhes» — a.u\ I 
tail see it now — it was mndnvss cominff 
vpon me. 

i frequently used to endeavour -to 
dispel the illusion liy reading; but if 
1 raised my eyes from my book there 
w'as the figim*, looking at ino and 
sighing, and U.s lips w’oidd move as if 
to .speak — Uu re v us wo mund, 

1 have .sat for hours watching this 
bane of iny exwtencc. lhave sat till 
iiiy ey(« were fixed from friglit, and 
I have tried to mow, but I felt chniiied 
to the spot, and the fetters that ap- 
peared to bind me, seemed of cold 
heavy steel, that fell on my whole 
boiJy andqiarnlyeed me. Then I could 
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fed my heart growing di‘,ad, and yet 
throbbing with tliose dull, audible 
throbs, till at last I have shrieked in 
the agony of luy'horror, and only then 
would the dai'k being leave me--biit 
it left mt motfdjf and mtxd. 

1 had one friend at school who 
w ould soothe me by gentle ivorus, and 
tdl me my fears were but fancy, an<l 
he would liold my hands until 1 slept, 
and lost, for a time at least, the phan- 
tom which pursued me. 

That friend is dead. I have out- 
lived liim. Why should tlte madman 
lire ? 

When I was about sixteen a new 
life 0 ]>enecl to me. There eame as a 
vi.^itor to one of tlic ladies belonging 
to the establisliment, a young and 
loyel} girl. 1 first saw' lier at the 
tu'ivate chapel belonging to the school. 
The moment 1 l«K>k4*d at her a gush 
of hitherto unknown pleasure came to 
my hciirt. J fdr that J could love her. 

I .saw her again and again. 1 have 
stooil fur hours by the house in whicli 
she was, liopiug to catch a glimpse of 
her. St)iueiiiiies 1 w'a.«i successful— 
more frcM non tly not— but il was some- 
thing to hoiK‘ for. Once I fancied 
that her eye iell upon 1110 . Oh, how' I 
was remid by that one pure glance ! 

\\ hile she* remained at , niy 

life w as one of bright and vivid fancy, 
and I wa.s eheoird by the angel Hope ; 
but al length her visit came to a tw’- 
miiiatioii ; yet, tliough 1 know sbo 
had departed. I would go daily to uiy 
aecnsioiiied w^ihing place, and gaze, 
until 1 fancied the beautiful ghi was 
again iiefore me, 

At the usual period my school days 
ended, .Itid my college life begau. * I 
w fi*» entered at Christ Chmch, Oxford. 

1 read hard, and obtained the highest 
Inmoiirs. My fame was brilliant. I 
wa.s talked of, and maiked by my 
superiors ns a rising imm. 

jjliortJy afterwards, 1 was returned 
as one of the members of a family 
borough in my native county, and 
my first speccii in Parliament met 
with general apjplanse. The w.orld - 
called mo a furtuiiato man. Oh ! .they 
little know the nights of hoiTOjr I, 
]>assed — the battling 1 had with my , 
attendant phantom, whicli still pur- 
sued me, blighted me. B,ut I waft 
mad ; and the excitement of madness 
W'as called energy. ^ • 

How often I nave laughed them fo 
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scorn, as I have sat alone 'H’ith the 
dark spirit ! 

’ My sole anibifion tras that the girl 
whom 1 had seen and admired might 
hear of my career; and that, with 
honours crowded upon me, I might 
sec her again, that 1 might place my 
laurel crown at her feet, lay bjirc my 
heart’s best feelings, my undying love 
for her, and prove to her how entire 
>vas my devotion, how earnest my 
worship. 

I saw many young and lovely girls ; 
and 1 was told that mothers looked 
upon me as a desirable match— but I 
was true to my first love. I remem- 
bered her in the perfection of maiden 
beauty— I wished for none other ; aud 
to see her again was my sole hope in 
life. 

After a season of unceasing giiiety 
and dissipation — sick of London and 
its vanities — I determined to trawl, 
and for seven years I was absent from 
my native land. 

I was recalled to attend the deatli- 
bed of my father. I had s('en but 
little of him ; he had no sympathy 
w'ith me, and in heart we were stran- 
gers to each other. He was proud of 
my talents, and I was an only son ; 
but he never bestowed an}' real aftVe- 
tioii on me. 1 honoured him because 
he was my parent ; but 1 never loved 
him as I ought to have loved a father. 

He diexl, and I succeeded to the 
baronetcy and estates; but I was 
already tired of life — wretched in the 
midst of my splendour. In a w'ord — 
I was mad. 

At the table of a friend I met a 
man a few years my senior, whom I 
had known at school. We renewed 
our acquaintance ; and I accepted an 
invitation to dine at his house, to 
meet some old schoolfellows. 

1 consented to go, but not cheer- 
fully, for a moody state of mind w as 
coming over me. I can remember 
the smuggle, the exertion it was to 
drew for this party. Twenty times 
1 vrka tempted to send a message say- 
ing 1 was too unwell to go, but my 
better angel prevailetl — and 1 went. 
To what an eventful period w^as that 
evening but the prelude ! 

My friend met and welcomed me 
with a cordiality which somewhat 
cheered me ; but I had a weight on 
my ftpirits from which' 1 could not 
rouse myself, and I most rcluciautly 
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accompanied Sir Charles Tracey, with 
faltering stops and an aching heart 
and brow, into the inner drawing- 
room, to be introduced to his wife, 
Lady Tracey. 

She w'as seated on a low ottoman, 
with her bac’k to the door, reading. 
She arose a.i her husband ])resentc(l 
me to her as his old friend, Sir Fre- 
derick Jl ? She tunietl towards 

me, and for a nionicnt I was over- 
powered. i beiie/d before me the 
creature I had so long pined for — so 
earnestly searched for — whoso me- 
Hiorv 1 had so dc\otedIy and entirely 
worshipped. 

With exquisite grace she extended 
her hand to welcome her liusbands 
guest, and as I held those small taper 
fingers in mine, thick coming fancies 
crt»wdetl iq»oii me. I was again the 
schoolboy — the anxious, ardi*iit 
schoolboy, longing even for a look 
from thi.-^ lovely wcmiau, vvhose hand 
I now hold in mine. 

Hot tears rushed intr» my eyes, and 
I bent o\ or the fair hand to coneeal 
them. 

q'hi.^ rnoimuitarycloailiMN-ied away, 
and while .seated by her, 1 forgot that 
we had ever Iweii parted, and imagi- 
nation peopled u woild of love— ii 
paradise of hojK*. 

But she in the.se fond feelings had no 

share.” 

The years wliich had passed, had 
changed ]»er from a lovely girl into 
the more matured lo\cline.s.s of the 
inalron. 

When I had last seen her, her hair, 
w'hich was a rich and shining black, 
hung in natural and graceful curls ovci- 
her beautiful and classically formed 
bead. Xow' the tiiiek and luxuriant 
moss was gathered bito a knot iHihind, 
and laid in soft bands over her pui-o 
ami polished bix>w. 

Her eyes wore of that deep full blue 
which is so rare, and wore large and 
bright, and bill of fire and spirit, 
w'liich at times gave an app(*arance of 
haughtiness to her noble countcnanct* ; 
her throat, neck, and anus, were w hite 
a.s ivory, and formed in the most per- 
fect mould ; her height was command- 
ing, and her figure exquisitely pro- 
portioned. 

Before she spoke I could only look 
at her with wonder, that any thing so 
glorious cuirtd be cailhly; but the 
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instant slic addressed me, a peculiar 
witchery played over her features and 
about her mouth ; and niy wonder 
was instantly clian^cd into love and 
adoration, and 1 drank in with eager- 
ness the silvery sweetness of her 
voice. 

1 fancied on this night that Lady 
'Jracey bestowed more attention on 
me than on her other guests ; for wo- 
men have an intuitive tae^t in dis- 
ct)veriug when a man admires dc- 
vot(Mlly. 

For that night I lost my dark phan- 
tom, I slept a sweet sleep, dreaming 
of things niiich could never be accom- 
pli.shed ; and my waking vision, as wild 
and iini)robal)le, was tliat she might 
one day return my love. 

1 would nut lo.^e sight of my newly 
found treasure. 1 called at her rc^i- 
deiiee. 1 was admitted. Again 1 
gazed ; jind worshipped, i^ady Tracey 
looked more lo\ely by daylight than 
w ith the full blaze, of candle-light upon 
her beauty. 'I'here w'as a delicacy 
about Iter coniitle.vion no daylight 
ciMild impair ; but it s|)okc also of a 
delicacy of constitution which made 
me tremble a.s 1 gazed. 

'rite fascination of her manner, the 
elegance of her movements, her light 
and airy tread, her musical voice, her 
bright but .subdued laugh ; all these 
combined made me idolize tier. 

There is but one sun in heaven: 
there was but one Julia to my eyes 
on earth. Her shadow* had fallen on 
my heart, as the sun on an island fur 
away from land in tfic lonely sea. It 
was tilled with light and verdure, and 
all my best feelings were w'anned to 
rij»eness by her glowing smile. 

Wc conversed together on poetry, 
music, lii.story, the arts; and I dis- 
covered she fiossessed a ]*etiiied and 
superior intellect. A sparkling tinc- 
ture of satire mingled w'ith her men- 
tion of men and things; but while she 
did this with perfect temper and gen- 
tleness, it gave a brilliancy to her 
cx)nversation not to be described. She 
expressed a wish for a book which 1 
had the happiness to possess; here 
was an opportunity for another visit. 
Again and again we met, and 1 was 
intoxicated with love ; but 1 saw no 
reciprocal feeling on her part. She 
was the same gentle and charming 
being ; but she bestow^ed no Zone upon 
the poor visionary who adored her. 
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On the (lajfi wc met I was gay and 
happy ; but on the inteiTCuiiig ones 
I w'as in despair. All . my darkest 
thoughts came back upon me, fraught 
with even greater liorrors. 1 tried to 
battle with my evil spirit, but 1 could 
not subdue it. It grasped me tightly 
in its fetters ; and I had no respite 
until I was again in the presence of 
my Julia. The smallest sound of lier 
voice, W'ith its silvery sweetness, broke 
the sad chain which had bound me, 
and I w'as free to look — to love — to 
worship again. Oh, why did not 
these moments of rapture la.st for 
ever! This holy calm, like an en- 
chant(‘d circle, into which iny spirit 
of evil dared not venture, why was it 
broken ? Wliy did sickness, aiul sor- 
row*, and madness — yes, furious, Uope- 
lc.>.s, i3e.spou(lii)g maflness — darken 
those sunny days? Why did death 
come to her, atid thick clouds to 
me ? 

The sky mocks me with its gem- 
med radiain'e. The stars shine on 
brightly; but they fail to give light 
and hope to me. I liavc gazed on 
them w'itl: her. I have seen her stand 
with her iair brow raised, and her 
lo\cly face bathed in moonlight ; but, 
as the pale beams danced anuiiul her, 
to my eyes lier ow n glory dimmed all 
other brightness. 

The w inds hou I, and the trees wave 
to and fro in the tempest, and with 
every blast comes a .vhviek, as if Julia 
were in despair, and 1 arise to rush to 
her rescue ; but the clanking chain of 
the maniac binds me. I try to break 
my bonds, but tiny clasp me; and 
my hideous companion, the phantom, 
jeers at me ; and I hear the voice of 
iny beloved receding further and fur- 
ther fiom me, till, with an agonized 
moan, it dies away in the distance. 

And this the world calls fancy — 
the fantastic vision of a madman's 
brain I » 

There was never a voic^j like 
voice; and though the w'lnds rage 
tempestuously among the waving 
bi-anches of the storm-tossed trees, X 
hear the liquid mnsic of her accents 
above all, and 1 strain my eyes to 
catch a glimpse of her person, but 
tbei*e is nothing ; and I crouch down 
again in my chains and my madness 
on my desolate bed, feeling how ut- 
terly— bow entirely, I am alone. 

An interruption occurred in our 
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intercourse, in conscquoiico of Sir 
Charles Tracey being obliged to go 
abroad, on buMncsxS connected 
the state. Ilia lady at'eonii>ank*d 
him, and tlicy were absent for some 
montlis. How I spent these montlis, 

I scareely know\ I avoided all so- 
ciety— 1 felt moody — wretched — do- 
s]>airing. 1 gi'ew violent, llcstraint 
became neecssary. Then, indeed, I 
lincu' that I was marf. Life was a 
blank ; and some weeks p.issed w hile 
this dark cloud w as upon me. 

At hist, though iny recovery had 
been a work oi‘ time, I w as ealhd 
coiivalcsccut, and the violence of my 
frenzy abated. 

I heard with joy that Sir Chailos 
and his lady had returned to town. 
I thought tlie hour w ould never come 
w'hon I might set out on my visit. 

1 flew’, ratlier than walked, to her 
residence. I felt starth‘d and alarm- 
ed as I trode the .streets ; for 1 had 
not been out for months, and 1 fan- 
cied every one stared at ine^ iliat 
every one knew' / ?/vz.v ?/W; but the 
one darling Iiojk* of seeing /ter cheered 
me on. 

At last I reached the hoiiM*. I was 
admitted; and in a moment 1 wa.s 
by tlic side of Julia. She was look- 
ing pale and ill, fait very lo\ ely. 

1 rushed toward.'' her. I knelt by 
her fc.i(le. 1 took her cold hand in 
mine, and ki>.sed it ardently, A bright 
colour siifiu.sed her cheek. She en- 
deavoured to w'itlidraw her hand from 
my grasp ; but tlie demon wnt, within 
me. I held that i*iile, small, fragUe 
hand firmly ; and pressed it again and 
again to my li])s, and my throbbing . 
bursting heart. 1 laughed aloud and 
w'ildly, and she looked at me fearful- 
ly. She had discovered my secret, 
and .she saw that J was mad. 

“ Yon, too, have been ill? ” she said. 

The honied accents of that beloved 
voice fell on iny car like dew to the 
parched flower. I w as calmed in a 
moment, and I endeavoured to look 
coldly on her who was life — light — all 
to mo in this w orld. 

1 tbimd she had been dangerously 
ill, and 1 felt, os 1 looked on her im- 
perial loveliness, that she was not 
destined long for this w orld. 

Daily 1 saw her. I could not see 
enough of one I loved so despei’ately ; 
and I feigned csdmness while I en- 
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dured agony— but my madness ruined 
me at last. 

One wretched day — I .spoke to her 
of l<»ve. I told her of my devotion — 
my hopeless ' devotion for so many 
yeai*s. 1 knelt by her side — 1 passed 
my aim round her waist — and for one 
brief moment 1 rested my scorching, 
maddened brow upon her Ih>m>iii. It 
was only a moment of reality — but 
an etiTiiity of bliss in the recollection. 

I strained her fragile fiirm to my 
breast. 1 kis.scd her jiale chet'ks — her 
brow — her lijis. She. mo\ eil not. 1 
found vshe had fainted. 1 thought she 
w as dead, and my brain reeled. 

1 raised her l>eantiful form in my 
arms, and laid her gently on a couch. 

She was like marble — so cold, and 
pale, and breathless. I called no one 
to my assistance — 1 was the madman 
— the desperate, heart-broken mad- 
man — and I suw' beft>rc* me the ruin I 
hail wrought. 

How long this la.sted I cannot tell; 
J only know my feeling.'^ were workeil 
to frenzy. I called upon her by name; 
I conjured lier to look at me, io speak 
to me (»nc.»‘ — but once more. 

I hmged b»r tear*' to c<u*l the burn- 
ing heat of my brain. In iny agony, 
1 Janglnal and shrieked aloud ; 1 could 
not control myself. 

Slie opened her eyes, those large, 
briixht, iubtrourt eyes, and looked, I 
thought, kindly on me. How those 
glances entered my soul ! 

Speak to me, .lulia, forgive me,” 
I said. She .«'uuled, and extended 
lier hand. Her eyes were in a mo- 
ment fixed and glassy. She tried to 
speak, w hen, O (iod! as her lips 
se[»araled, the life-blood gushed from 
her heart, and the purjilc stream 
flowed over her neck and bosom. 

I w as paralyzed— I moved not— I 
looked on horror-stricken. 

She made one movement with her 
hand, and then it fell lifeless by her 
side. She gave one deep sigh, and 
all w as over. 1 saw that she w'as 
dead, but 1 wept not. 1 stood by, a 
miserable madman, iny licart heaving 
with agony, but my eyes refusing to 
weep, and laughing that violent, hor- 
rible laugh, that mockery of mirth 
wliich belongs only to the maniac's 
ravings. 

1 stood by the couch-— 1 bathed my 
burning forehead withher blood— I 
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Haw that beautiful being cold and 
motionless, her eyes closed, and the 
lofty brow damp vith the dews of 
death. 1 saw this and yet lived on. 

There was stillness, and gloom, and 
death, around me, but 1 was not alone. 

I felt that creeping consciousness that 
my evil spirit was near. 1 raised my 
eyes and saw the phantoni — the dark 
and hideous one ; my old companion 
w iLS standing by me — muttering and 
moekiii^t at uiy grief. 1 shrank from 
the tieml. 

J dri‘w closer to the loved form of 
her 1 a<lon*d. 1 took her cold hand 
and placed il on my burning brow. 
1 ean leel the death-like coldness now 
whore that small hand lay. I closed 
my eyes and tn<‘d to jn*ay ; but fiend- 
ish shouts (»f laughter rang in my cars, 
and 1 felt that an *vil spirit was by 
my side. iMy whole fi*aine quivered 
with suppres'ied agony. I turned. I 
saw it move ; and the shaduwless 
band was raise<l as if to touch the 
jweeiourt and n^stly form of her I loved. 
J can remember no more ; all after for 
S(»me time Masghiom and miser)'. * * 

NN’iUl spirits are dancing around 
me, bearing in their arms the dear 
form of my dulia, Sometimes her 
voice breaks the stillncs.s of my cham- 
ber ill file darkness of night, for I 
never slec]> — my brain is too hot for 
sleep. Stunetimes 1 am roused by 
feeding the softness of her light taper 
fingers on my brow, and then 1 start 
from my uneasy and wretched bed to 
look for liel- once more; but instead 
of lier I see ni) dark spirit the demon, 
watching me with that imtircd eye, 
follow iiig me with that noiseless step, 
that sliadow'lcss form, and then fall- 
ing on my bed, 1 bury my face in my 
piliow^ and try to pray for peace, and 
for tears — but both are denied me. 

The sun mocks me with his bright, 
clear, dancing beams speaking of life, 
and lio])e, and joy. It brings back 
the memory of that wretched day 
when I had killed by my burning 
passions the only woman I had ever 
loved. 

She was, indeed, the sun of my 
gloom ; and, without her, 1 am as a 
captive in a darkened cell, through 
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the gratings of which thoughts of her 
stream in, and make a dim twilight — 
a sad satisfaction. Oh! if I were to 
be false to her, my soul would be a 
void ; my memoiy, a curse ; my 
heart, a heap of ashes. 

I see again, with tcnible reality, 
that graceful form — that regal face — 
dead, yet smiling — as I last saw her 
in that curtained chamber, with the 
sun shining in glory through the crim- 
son drapery, and shedding a w'arm 
glow on the inanimate features. 

Even now 1 see her. I see that 
last look of unsiiUied purity and fear. 
1 feel again that warm blood, as it 
trickled down and fell on my hands 
and face, as I knelt before her. It 
fell on my forehead, and 1 know' that 
it is eating in, deeper and deeper, to- 
wards my brain. 

Her last words ring in my ears; 
her last smile is my beacon, my only 
ray of hope, luring me on tow'ards a 
hafjpier future. 

There is a fire kindled within me 
that will dr)- up every thought but 
recollection of her ; for every circum- 
stance connected with her is impress- 
ed on iny memory with a vivid dis- 
tinctness. 

Can it be? — the thought sometimes 
occurs to me, with a balmy and con- 
soling pow'cr, like that fra^ant wind 
from the Spicy Islands, wiiich the 
mariner feels blowing cool upon his 
brow', as he lies becalmed, in the still 
noon, on the wide and desert sea? 
Can it be, that the devotion of a life- 
time — such as my devotion has been 
— may be repaid by association in 
eternity ? 

May I dare to hope to live here- 
after in the shadow of her glory? 
Shall we meet again in that briglit 
land? 

No — the vision is too joyous for 
the poor maniac, her murderer, I 
shall see her no more— we are sepa- 
rated for ever! 

Hell — deep, deep hell — is the mad- 
man^s portion ; and heaven, that pure 
and distant clime, is thy resting-place 
for ever— thy radiant home— thy 
peacefnl haven — ^my lost— my adored 
— my sainted Julia ! 


Tt is No fiction. 
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Scotland has of Inte years l)ccn 
exposed to perilous influences. Un- 
used. from its older form of represen- 
tation, to popular excitenioiit, and 
stimulated by example from without, 
the nation threw itself headlonjr into 
the i*evolutionary current which swept 
the whole eiui)ire at the period of Par- 
liamentary liefonn, and, with cluirae- 
teristic fervour, scorned iiiclinod to riot 
ill the novel element. Whenever 
symptoms of such a disposition ap- 
pear in the hotly politic, tlu're is mani- 
fest danger that, in the new accession 
of power, the old and sacred land- 
marks may he disregarded, aud little 
heed be j^iven to the mutual dejieu- 
(lentte and common interests of every 
class of society. Thus a!,dtated aud 
disturbed, the .Scottish people, once 
jcalou>ly national, and so iiroiul of 
tliat nationaliry that it had passed 
into a byword throu<,di(>ut Europe, 
mijjlit ha> e lost their colu‘si> e power, 
loosened tin* c»frd wliich bouml the 
social rods tttfrethcr, and formed them- 
sclvcft into separate sections with ap- 
}>arently hostile interests. Fortunately, 
however, there was a stronj.^ coun- 
teractiiif? inilueiiee. E^en when the 
stonn was w'ihic>t, and the chish of 
coiiilictiii;; opinions most discordant, 
it was irn])usaiible to eradicate from 
the minds of any order the vast and 
Stirring memories of the past. New 
rights might, indeed, 1 h; claimed ; but 
it w'as not alleged that there had been 
any abuse of the old. Nothing had 
occurred to weaken the esteem with 
which the lower ranks were accus- 
tomed to reganl the ancient aristo- 
cracy of the country; and accordingly, 
throiigliout the whole of that pro- 
tracted contest, fervid aud detenniued 
as it w'as. there was less rancour show a 
than might have been expected in the 
course of so great a political change. 
As the excitement subsided, the kind- 
ly feeling, which never had been ex- 
tinguished, began more palpably to 
revive. Before tlie epoch of agitation 
approached, we w-ere a peaceful and 
a happy people, llie peerage, the 
gentry, the yeomen, and the pea- 
santry-^all classes were bound toge- 
ther with the links of I'espect and of 
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affection. The old hereditary attach- 
ment between the onlcrs had not been 
broken. The poor man was proud of 
the noble, becan.se ilu; noble boro a 
name conspicuous in tlic annals of his 
country ; because he was the descen- 
dant of those who had fought and died 
for Scotland, and ivlio had identilied 
their honourable renown with lici*s ; 
because ho was a man cxcry way 
worthy to beiir the titles so gloriously 
achieved; and, inon* than all perhaps, 
becAUse he loved and venerated the 
l>oor. And for that love ami venc ra- 
tion the noble Inwl ample gnmiuLs. 
Ancient as his race might be, the 
yeomanry and peasantry of Scotland 
were yet as aucieiit in theirs. Not 
one step (»f homvur <‘oukl hi>i fathers 
ha%e gained without the help of the 
fathei*s ivf those who were, now' living 
upon his hereditary H»il ; and the c»ld 
sjK*U-word> of the laud w(Te comimai 
to them both. Nor was there to Im* 
found ill wide Euro|K‘ a bi tter or a 
braver race, 'riiey were indu^iritui^, 
faithful, loyal : they w (‘iv attached 
without servility, imlepemleut with- 
out nuieucss, aud iutelUgcut to a de- 
gree that excited the admiration and 
th(5 wonder of the stranger. No wim- 
der tliat the mere thought of estrange- 
ment, in such a society as this. Ahonld 
have stricken the bravest bosom with 
terror, aud woe, and dlsmtiy ! Yet so 
troublous was the aspect id' Europe 
then, that such fear was not utterly 
uiifelt ; and it was the apprehension 
of that calamity, more, tliaii any 
other worldly cause, tliat dimmed the 
soul and darkened the spirit of that 
great and good man. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his declining years ; for all hLs large* 
affections w ere bound up and entwined 
with the inten^sts of Scotland, aud, had 
the micritice been required of him, he 
w'ouhl gladly have laid down his life 
to avert from her the perils which he 
then foresaw. 

Thcac few' remarks w'e cannot con- 
sider as inappropriate to our present 
subject. We have once more been 
joyful spectators of a truly national 
gathering. Once more wv have sceu 
Scotsmen, of every grade and degree, 
assemble together without a tinge of 



party pinpose, to do honour to the 
incmorj^ of a poot who sprang? from 
the ranks of the people, and who w^as 
heart and soul a Seotsman iti his feel- 
injifs, his inspiration, and, it may be, in 
his errors and his prejudiees also. It 
was a atirrinf' and excitiii" spectacle, 
such as no other eouiitry eould haveex- 
liibitcd — to hehohl peer and seruitor, 
]ioet and historian and ])Ciisant — 
the great and the small, tlie lettered 
and the simple of the land — unite, after 
lifly years of silence, in deep and shi- 
{ ere homage to the genius of one hum- 
ble man. Nor did they assemble there. 
iM'cause his genius was greater than 
(iod,in his bounty, had be.Ntow<‘d upon 
others, but Ix'.canse he had used it for 
the gli»rv and exaltation of his coun- 
try ; because he loved her with an 
aiahiiir the most vivid ami extreme ; 
liecau.se he had shed the. light eiitru.st- 
<'d to hi?^ charge bolli on tlu* lofty 
dwelling and on the lowly licartli, 
but most brightly and cheeringly ii]ion 
the latter, for that was his peculiar 
charge. We feel assur(‘d that the 
events of that day, and the .sentiments 
w hi<di were then inspired and uttered, 
will ])rodiiee. a nnirk(‘d effect upon the 
di.spositiou <tf the country at large. It 
seemed as if all classes had sponta- 
ncousl}' assembled to join hands above 
tin* grave* of Robert Ihiriis, and then 
and there to renew the vow of enduring 
reconciliation and love. 

A\'e shall now' proceed to give a 
short account of the proceedings of 
the day. Tn our climate, the state 
of the 'weather on public occasions 
is always regarded w ith anxiety ; for 
enthusiasm, however warm, is apt 
to expire beneatli a deluge of north- 
ern rain. On the previous evening 
the sky promised well. A brilliant 
sunset and a warm wind seemed 
security for a placid morrow ; and 
although the. glare of the great furnaces 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
glowed somewhat ominously large 
as the night wore on, we retired to 
rest rather in hope than resignation. 
But dismal, indeed, was the prospect 
when we awoke. A vaporous grey 
mist had entirely usurped the hea- 
vens, and the plash of weary rain re- 
sounded through the pluvious metro- 
polis of the west. Fortunately, we were 
not ignorant of the fact, that Glasgow 
is under the peculiar tutelage of the 
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Pleiades ; and accordingly we proceed- 
ed to the railway, trusting that mat- 
ters might mend so soon as we lost 
sight of tlie stupendous chimney-stalk 
of 8t Kollox. Notwithstandiug the 
inclemency of the. weather, and the 
early hour, every town, os we passed 
along, seemed in a state of the great- 
est excitement. There were bands of 
music, deputations of mason lodges, 
and the rival brotherhood of Odd Fel- 
lows, with hundreds of men and wo- 
men, all clad in holiday attire, await- 
ing the arrival of the train at eveiy 
station. It is a marvel to us, how 
half of these expectants could have 
found their ivny to Ayr. Carriage 
after carriage was linked to the already 
exorbitant train, uutil the engine 
groaned audibly, and almost refu.sed 
to proc-eed. Still the rain continued 
to fall, and it was not until after wc 
had left Irvine, and were rounding 
the. nmrgin of tlic bay towards Ayr, 
tlmt the sky brightened up and dis- 
closed the great panorama of the sea, 
with Alisa and Arran looming in the 
distance, and steamers from every di- 
rection ploughing their way into the 
port. The streets of Ayr were swarm- 
ing witli people, and sounding with 
the crash of music. There w'ere 
arches on the bridge, flags stream- 
ing from windows, and bells tolling 
from the steeples — symptoms of a 
jul ilee as great as if Royalty had de- 
scended unawares, and the w hole dis- 
trict had arisen to pay honour to its 
Queen. The inns were thronged to 
excess, and the waiters iu absolute 
de.s]>air. What a multitude of salmon 
must have died to furnish that morn- 
ing s meal ! Yet eveiy face looked 
bright and happy, as became those 
who Imd engaged in such a pilgrimage. 
Then the burst of music became louder 
and more frequent, as band after band, 
preceding the trades and other public 
bodies, filed past towards the rendez- 
vous of the great Procession. This 
was on what is called the Low Green ; 
and the admirable arrangements made 
by the committee of management — of 
which Mr Ballantine of CasUebiU 
was convener, and Messrs Bone and 
Gray secretaries — ^were manUest. Mr 
Thw'aites undertook the marshaling 
of the whole. Here, first, the gran- 
deur of the National Festival was dis- 
played, while the imniense mnltltudos 
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that had come trooping in from all 
quarters stood congi*cgated in orderly 
xiinstcr, a mighty fiost, bound in unify 
by one soul, stretching far and >vide 
from the towers of Ayr to the sea. 
Suddenly, at signal given, the Pixtces- 
sioii began to deploy, in admirable 
order, uith streaming banners and 
crashes of music, and shouts from the 
accompanying thousands that rent the 
sky ; and we wcto wamed that it was 
time to proceed, if we wished to ob- 
tain a place upon the Platform erected 
on the banks of Dooii. 

A unit in the stream of population, 
we skirted the ii(»ble vnee-eonrse. and 
reached the Platform just befon* the 
head of the Procession had arrived. It 
was erected in a inagniticent situation. 
Behind was the monument of Burns, 
and the s^^eet habitation of Mr AxM, 
with old Ailoway Kirk a little further 
off. Before it was the immense Pavi- 
lion erected for the bampiot. all gay 
with flags and stn‘aniers. To the righi. 
were the woods that fringe the ro- 
mantic Doon, at that point coneealed 
from sight ; but not tfieOhl Bridge, 
which spains it, >>iih its andi of tri- 
nniphal e\crgreen. Kvery slo]»o l)C- 
yond was studded with gr()Uj».> of peo- 
ple, content to >iewtlie ^JUTta(•le from 
afar. The Canick lulls reached far 
away beyond ; and, on ihe other sid<*, 
were the town and broad bay of Ayr. 
and Arran ^Nilh all its mountains. 
But we had little leisure then to look 
around us. On the Platform w ere i*ol- 
lected many of the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the county — Sir l)a\id Hun- 
ter Blair; James Campbell, Ksq. of 
Craigie; W. A. Cniiniiighame, Es^p of 
Fairlie; A. Boyle, Esq. of Shewaltou, 
&c. ; Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P, ; A. 
Buchanan, Esq., Charles Neaves, Esq. 
Mr Sheriff Campbell, Mr Shcrifl’ Bell, 
Mr CaiTutbei-s, &c. ic. ; some of the 
most distinguished of those who had 
come, from afar, andcousjiicuousin front 
the surviving Kindred of Bums. There 
stood, with bis lx>.autiful Countess, the 
noble and manly Eglintou, preux 
c^tevedier of his day, and fitting repre- 
sentative of that ancient house of 
Montgomerj', so famous in the annals 
and peerage of Scotland, and of 
France. There was the venerable 
and venerated Lord Justice-General 
IV)yle, the President of the Scottish 
Courts, and chief magistrate of the 


land, ^dth the snows of more than 
seventy winters lying lightly and 
gracefully upon his head. I'licrc stood 
Wilson, never more fitly in his place 
than here ; for of the many \\ ho 
have interposed to shield the memory 
of Burns from detraction, he had 
spoken ith the most generous spirit 
and colh'cted purpose, and came now 
to rejtuce in llu* common trium})h. 
There, too, were Alusou. the sound and 
strong hi'«toriau ; Chambers, Avhosc 
delicate generttsity to the relatixes of 
Burns, imiepeudeutly of the .services he 
has rendered to our national literature, 
made him one of the fittest ‘i]>ectators 
of the scene. ; and a host ol other di’j- 
tingiiished men, \v(‘U and aptiv repre- 
senting the ari.-tocracv and the learn- 
mg of the country. Main strangers, 
too, had come to grace tlu* festival; 
amongst whom, it may be allowed us 
to specify tin* nam*‘s of Mrs S. ('. 
Hall, the charming aulhore'is, and 
her ncconqdislied hiisl)jind. We look- 
ed in v’uin for some whose presence 
there vioiild have given an additirmal 
intere-l to Die scmie. AVe woiihl fain 
have .''cen tlu‘ poel^ of tin* -ister coun- 
tries represented by Word-wmih and 
Moore. I’hat might not lie ; but their 
.^vinpathies were not withheld. 

Among that brilliant gronjv, tluTe 
.stood nil elderly female, dre.-.-ed in 
deep black, and three men, all past 
the meridian of life, with quiet, 
thoughtful IooUn. and mit>retemling 
aiijM‘ct. These were the si'*tcr and 
the .sons of Burns. Ills sister I — and 
half a century has wellnigh gone past 
aiiice Die hot heart of tiie brother was 
Ptricken cold, and the manly music of 
his voiix* math* dumb for i-vcr! AVaa 
it too much to believe that, through 
these many long years of lier earthly 
pilgi’image — sometimes, we fear, dai'k- 
ened by want and neglect — that .sister 
had always clung to the memory of 
the departed dead, in the hope Diet 
the day would arrive when his geiiiu.s 
should receive the humuge. of u new 
generation, to atone for the apathy 
and eoldne.ss of that wdiich had pas.sed 
away? What emotions must have 
thrilled the bosom of that venerable 
woman, as she gazed on the stirring 
i^)ectacie before her, and saw her 
lingering hopes far more than tlio- 
roughly realized! What a glorious 
welcome, too, for tiie sons to theii* 
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DJitivc land ! They had left it— not 
quite as the poor man does — but with 
heavy diilicultios l)eforo them. They 
had * wrest l(*d their w'uy onwards 
throiifrli half the joiiriuT of life, and 
now, on their return, tliey were j^rcet- 
cd with a welcome which it ei*c al- 
most worth the strn«rKh*s of a life to 
ohtain. All this tln*y owed to their 
father; and honoured aimm^ the ho- 
nourable, that day were the lineage 
and kindred of Ilurns. 

lieiieatli and around the Platform 
tlK'iv were thousands already congre- 
gated. If any one had wished to paint 
the charaeterof the Scottish peasantry 
in itsloftie'^t and most endearing light, 
the subjects were there before him. 
Old patriarchal men, on who^e vene- 
r.iblc teinjiles time had bleached the 
while hn-ks of age to tlu* .softne-ss uf 
iho'ic of infancy, stooil leaning upon 
tlieir gramichildnai, proud, and yet 
^\oiidcnng at the honours which were 
that day paid to him, whom, 
btiig ago, real hiiiL^ away through the 
vistii of memory, they reimmibcred to 
have seen in their youth. So fami- 
Jiari/ed were the^ >\ith his image, and 
the glorious language he had uttered, 
tliat they had almost forgotten the 
gre/itnc'is and universality of his fame; 
and now, when brought forth from 
their cottages hi the far glcn.s and 
iniiirlauds of the south, they could 
scarcely believe that the great, and 
gifted, and beuiitiful of the land, had 
come together for no other iiurposc 
than to eelebvato the geniii.s of their 
old lotnjiauion. But they were proud, 
as they well might be; f(»r it was a 
privilege even to liave beheld him, 
and in that homage they recognised 
Rud felt the tribute that was paid to 
their order. The instinctive decency 
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of Scottish feeling had accorded to 
these men a fitting and conspicuous 
place. Around them were the women 
of their families of all ages — ^from the 
matron in her coif to the bashful 
muiden with the snood — and even 
children ; for few wore left at home 
on that day of general jubilee. These, 
and a vast concourse of strangers, 
already occupied the ground. 

Ill ean while the Procession had wonnd 
it.s enormous length from Ayr along 
a road almost choked np with specta- 
tors. Kveiy wall and gate had its 
burden, and numerous Flibbertigibbets 
sat perehed upon the branches of the 
tree<. The solitary constable of the 
burgh was not present to preserve 
order, or, if he was, his apparition 
was totally iuir(*(iujred. The old bell 
of Alloway Kirk was set in motion as 
the head of the column ai>pcarcd, and 
continued ringing until all were past. 
'J'he whole land was alive. Each road 
and lane pi)iired forth its separate 
concourse to swell the ranks of the 
gr(*at Procession. The weather, after 
one heavy final showier, cleared up; 
or, if not clear, resolved itself into 
that indescribable mixture of sunshine 
and cloud which sets off the beauties 
of the umlulating landscape so well, 
light alternating with shadow, and, on 
the ridges of the distant hills, contend- 
ing radiance and gloom. 

On they went, with banners flving 
and a perfect storm of music, across 
the new Bridge of Boon, deploying 
along the road on the opposite side of 
the river, and finally recrossing by 
tlic old bridge, from which they filed 
past in front of the Platform. The 
order of the Procession was as fol- 
lows : — 
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BAND OF THE 87tH FUSILIERS. 

Provost, Magistrates, Town-Council, and Trades of Ayr. 

V 

FIVE DAO PIPERS IN HIGHLAND COSTUME. 

FABMERS AND SHEPHERDS. 

Dolrymplc Burns's Club, with banners and music. 

Motto, “Finn,” 

KILWINNING BAND. 

Kilwinning Mother Lodge of Freemasons. 

CUMNOCK BAND. 

Loudoun Newinilus Lodge. , 
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IMYINE BAND. 

Ti-oon Navigation Lodge. 

(jirvan Masons. 

St .fames's, Tarbolton. 

St Jolin\s, Ayr. 

Tliistlc and llo.se, Stevenston. 

St John’s, I^args. 

. Glasgow Star. 

9T Andrew’s band. 

Royal Arch, IMaybole. 

St Paul's, Ayr. 

St Aiidronc'fl, Ajt. 

St John’s, Girvan. 

St James's, Kilmarnock. 

St Peter's, Galston. 

St John’s, New ('iimnock. 

Junior or Knights Templars, Maybolc. 

SALTCOATS BAND. 

St John's, Dairy. 

KILBARCIIAN BAXiL 

St John’c, Greenock. 

Shoemakers as follows : — 

Champion. 

British Prince ami attendants, 

Indian Prince and Train. 

CATKIN E BAND. 

King Crispin and Train. 

Souter Johnie, in cuaracter. 

Highland ('hieftains. 

GHLENOt'K BAND. 

Lodg(* of odd FelloB's. 

UANI». 

Robert Burns’s Lodge, Beitli. 

AYR BAND. 

Banks of Ayr Lodge of Odd Fellows. 

Sir T. Makdougall Brisbane Lodge, Largs. 

Ancient Order of Foresters, Glasgow. 

Captain mounted, with Bow and Arrow's. 

KILMARNOCK B.iND. 

Kilmarnock Bunis’s Lodge of Foresters. 

Weavers from Maybole. 

MAYBOLE BAND. 

Tailors of Maybolc, 

MAUCHLINE BANfR * 

BoKmakers of Mauchlinc, w'ith large Scot<ii Thistle, carried shoulder-high 
by Four men, and Banner, inscribed, 

" I turn’d my weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the Symbol dear.” 

The Party were from the Establishment of Messrs W. and A. Smith. The 
Thistle grew near to Mossgiel. 

, Caledonian Union Odd' Fellows, Dunlop. 

Cueputations of the Magistracy joined in the Procession from DiimlMiiton, 
Dunlop, Maybole, and Irvine.) 
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Tlie eflVct of the Procession as seen the national emlHeui in sight, than a 
from the Platform almost baffles the universal and long-continued cheer 


power of dc-acription. The w'ailing 
of the bagpipes and the crash of the 
bands w ere heard from the bosom of 
de(‘p w'ood-tldcket behind, long befoi’e 
the ranks became visible. At length, 
among the trees that skirted the op- 
jiusite banks, then* was a glittering of 
liiijC(‘s, and a lifting of banners, and 
a dark-growing line of men, in closest 
order, niiirching as if to battle. 

(lunlly it tiowed on, in continuSK 
stream, tile succeeding to file withour 
ga]» or intennissiou, until the head of 
the column a])peared reerossing by the 
Old lbidgi‘, and winding up the road 
tow jirds tlie Platform ; and still new 
banners rose \\]\ behiud, and fresh 
strains of music burst forth amidst 
fli(‘ h‘afv stTceii. And now they 
reached ihc platform : lance and flag 
wen‘ lowered in honour of those who 
stood bareheaded above, and deafen- 
ing were the cheers that ushered in 
the arrival of the national pageant. 
The .-pis tacle w as nu>st imposing, and 
iiwst ha^e com eyed to the minds of 
the .-'trangers present a vivid impres- 
sion <d‘ the energy and enthusiasm so 
det‘ply iTnjdanted in the Scottish cha- 
racter, and always so irresistibly mani- 
fcNU’d at the toiieliing of a national 
chord, 'riie mo>t interesting part of 
the Procession by far was the array of 
FHrim‘r> and Shvphenls, the llow^cr of 
the west -country yeoraaiir}’, attired 
in the graceful ]duid. Of that same 
of men, of tall and compact 
iipH and hardy sinew, was lloliert 
IwK nor is it imssible to imagine 
any^iing more animated than the 
uppt'araiice of those stalw'art sous of 
theJbH, as they lingered for a moment 
before the platform, and looked with 
wistful (yes at the sons of the Poet, 
if haply * they might trace in their 
liiioaincuts some resemblance to the 
leatures of him whom, from their in- 
faiuy-thcy had learned to love. Tlien 
carte® the Fivemasons, and King 
Crispin w ith his train, and the Arch- 
ers, and roa(ji more of old Scottish 
device, until there seemed no end to 
the flow'iug tide of population, aU 
keen, and Joyful, and exultant. But 
the full burst of enthusiasm was re- 
served^for the close. In the rear of 
all appeared an enormons Thistle home 
slioulder high; ^^no sooner was 


burst forth from the many thoiLsaiids 
who w^Ve now congregated in the 
plain beyond. Alas, for that thistle ! 
Tliou^ Burns, as the inscription bore, 

Bad turn'd hi.s weeder-clips aside, 
spared the symbol dear,” 

joch was not the fiite of the offspring 
plant. Scarcely had it reached the 
platform, when Christopher North 
violently jiossessed himscilf of one 
Miranch, the Lord Justice -General 
seized upon another, and in the twink- 
ling of ail eye it w as torn into frag- 
ments, and its rough leaves and 
rougher flo^vers displayed upon manly 
bosoms, from wdiich it w'ould have 
been difficult to wrest them again. 
S«i closed the Procession — but not the 
gathering. Ileafeuing were the cheers 
which followed for Burns — for his 
Sons — for Professor Wilson — for Lord 
Eglinton ; until the last remnant of 
reserve gave way, and a torrent of 
people s*vept forward to obtain, if 
]H>ssible, a pressure of their hands 
that were gladly and gratefully held 
forth. Descending 1‘roni the Phitfonn, 
yre entered the meadow-ground be- 
yond, w'here^e multitudci were now 
assembled, ^^iie of tlie bands struck 
up the beaumul air — Ye banks and 
braes o' bonny Doon;” and imme- 
diately the People, as if actuated by 
one common impulse, took up the 
strain, and a loftier sw ell of music 
never rose beneatli the cope of hea- 
vcm. Wc thought of the tine lines of 
ElUott— 

" To other words, while forest echoes 
ring, 

* Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Boon,* 
they sing ; 

And far below, the drover, with a start 
Awaking, listens to the well-known 
strain, ( 

Which brings Schehallion’s shadow to 
his heart, 

And Scotia's loveliest vales : then sleeps 
again. 

And dreams on Loxley's banks of Dun- 
ainane.” 

Few could abstain from tears as the 
last glorious note died solemnly away 
into the skies. We looked down from 
the top of the pavilion-stairs upon the 
vast mnltitnde beneath. Tbere could 
not have been less than fiD, 000 soids 
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collected upon the gi*o;i(id. m all that 
mighty mass, not one man lihd thrown 
discredit upon the harmony nnd ordex 
of the day. Every faet'^gloVed with 
happiness and congrntiilatioV as if 
conscious that a good work hid been 
done, and that the nation 1^ *at 
length discharged tiie duty whicMshe 
owed to one of her most gifted soi^ 

THE B*VN<iVi:T. ' 

The company began to enter tlic 
Pavilion almost immediately after the^ 
close of the Procession, and the chair 
was taken about two o'clock. The 
Pavilion w-as erected in a field of 
twenty-two acres, adjoining to the 
MonuiTiont, and wsls a raagniliceut 
building. It measured not less than 
120 feet by 1 10, forming nearly a per- 
fect S(piare. I’he roof, supported by 
two rows of pillars, w^as covered with 
w'aterproef felt, and the building in- 
.side wa.s lined with white cloth, fe.s- 
tooned with crimson. In the centre 
of tle‘ roof was a radiation of the 
same eoKuirs. The tiibU s and seats 
w’ore arranged m ])arallol lines from 
the head to the foot of the apartment, 
rising with a gentle inclination from 
the middle on both si^s. At each 
end there w’as an ele\«d table for 
the Chairman, Croupier^nd their re- 
spective siippurtcrs ; and ou the tw'O 
remaining sides of the square there 
W'cre vLs-a-vifi galleries for the instru- 
mental band and glee-singers, a piano- 
forte fi'i- the accompaniment to Mr 
Templeton being placed in front of 
the latter, at which Mr Blcw itt took 
his station. Mr Templeton, Ixjtw’een 
the speeches, sang, with great power 
and sweetness, appropriate songs from 
Burns ; and Mr Blcwitt’s performance 
was admirable. Mr Wilson came from 
Paris to the Festival; but unfortunate- 
ly W’as prevented by severe illness from 
delighting the assembly with his ex- 
quisite strains. The iiall was lighted 
by tw enty-two glass windows, shaded 
with white cloth. The chairman and 
cronpiePs seats were of oak, made of 
the rafters of Alloway Kirk; and se- 
veral splendid silver vases decorated 
their tables. The hall was seated to 
accommodate 2(>00 persons, and w'as 
entirely filled, although not inconve- 
niently crowded. 

The aiatinggiahing feature of the 
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pavilion w^as the number of ladies 
who were present. A great room ex- 
elmsively filled w ith men, is at be.st a 
dull and sombre .'Spectacle ; and so far 
fj;om social, that it alw ays conveys to 
us a giuss idea of selfishness. Tlie 
mere sceiiie effect on tliis occasion 
W'as immciissely hfighteiied by the 
adoption of the judite rule ; nor can it 
be doiibtecl that the tone of the meet- 
ing underwent a similar im])rovc- 

« mit. 

p'hc riminnaii, the Bight Hon. the 
art of Eglinton, was supported on 
the right by Robert Burn.s, Esq., late 
of the Stamps and Tuxes, S.uiicrsct 
House, Luiidoii, eldest son of the 
l>oet; Major Burns, yoUhgest son of 
the poet ; Mi,>s Bcgg, niece of the 
poet ; Ileniy (ibis'^fiu'd Bell. 

Sheriff- Sub.stitute of Lanarkshire ; 
Rev. Mr (‘uthill, Ayr; Mr Rolurt 
Burns Begg. teacher, Kinross, ncplu‘W 
of the poet : Miss Bi gg, the viumger 
niece of the poet ; Mr and Mrs 'I’luMn- 
soii of Dumfries, (tin* latter the Je^MO 
Lewars of the bard, who tended his 
deathbed;) — on the left, by Colonel ’ 
Burn.s, .sectmd son of the i)oet ; Mrs 
Begg, sister of the poet; Sir John ' 
M’Neill, Bart., late rh‘ni])otentiary to 
the Court of l*ersiu ; tlie Right lion. 
Lor<l .rnstice-tieneral ; the Coiuitess 
of Eglinton; Sir D. H. Blair, Bart., 
of Blairquhan. The Croujiier, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, was supported on iho 
right by Areliibald Alison, Esq., She- 
riff of Lanarkshire, and author of the 
History of Europe ; Colonel Mure of 
Caldv.ell, author of Travels in Ci recce ; 
William E. Aytoun, Esq., Advocate ; 
A. Ilastii*, E.sq., M.P. for Paisley ; 
Ja.s. (Xswald, Esq., M.P. for (lla.^gow ; 
—on tht‘ left by Sir James ('ampbcll, 
Ghuigow; Jbovost Miller, Ayr; James 
Ballantine, E.sq. of Castleliill; Charles 
Maekay, E.s(j., I^ndoii ; James Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Craigic. 

The Rev. Mr Cuxuill of Ayr asked 
the blessing. 

The EaiT of Eolini'on, after the 
usual loyal toasts, rose and spoke as 
follows Ladles and gentlemen, The 
subject of the toast which I have now the 
hbnour to bring before your notice, is 
one of snch paramount importance on 
this occasion, and is so deeply inte- 
resting, not only to those whom I am 
addressing, but to all to whom genius 
is dear, that 1 conld have wished that 
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it had been committed to more wor- hither to jnstifj, by their lovelinesa^ 
thy haitds; more especially when I theh|^et's words. While the descen- 
see the great assemblage collected dant "of those who dwelt ' in the 
here—the distinguished persons who Castle o’ Montgomerie,’’ feels him- 
grace our board to>day. It is only self only too highly honoured by be- 
because I conceive that my officii ing permitted to propose the memoiy 
position renders me the most formal of him who wandered then unknown 
and fitting, though most piefficient, along the banks of Fail. How little 
mouthpiece of the inhabitants of this could the pious old man who dwelt 
county, that I have ventured to present in yon humble cottage, when he read 
myself before yon on this occasion, and the “big ha’ bible” — “his lyart 
to undertake the onerous, though mo^ haffets wearing thin and bare have 
gratifying, duty of proposing, in su(1t<. guessed that the infant prattling on 
an assemblage, the thrilling toasts his knee was to be the pride and ad- 
“The Memory of Bums.” This is miration of his country; that thht 
not a meeting for the ptirposc of re- infantwas to be enrolled a chief among 
creation and amusement— it is not a the po<;tic baud; that he was to take 
banqnet at which a certain number of his place as one of the brightest 
toasts arc placed on paper, which planets that glitter romid the inighQr 
must be received with due marks of sun of the Bard of Avon ! In origina- 
approbation — it is the enthusiastic lity second to none, in the fervent 
desire of a whole people to pay ho- expression of deep feeling, and in the 
nour to their greatest countryman. It keen perception of tlic beauties of 
is the spontaneous outpouring of a nature, equal to any who ever reVd- 
uatioii's feeling towards the illnstrl; ed in the bright fairyland of poesy, 
otfs dead, and the wish to extend the well may we rejoice that Bums is 
hand of welcome and of friendship to our own — well .may wc rejoice that 
those whom he has left behind. Here no other land can claim to be tbe^ 
on the very spot w here tlfe Poet first birthplace of onr Homer except the 
drew breath, on the very ground which haliowed spot on which we stand! 
his genius has hallowed, beside the Oh ! tliat lie could have foi*eseen tht 
Old Kirk which his verse haa iramor- futurity of fame lie has created to 
taliaed, lieneath the monument which himself— oh f '^hat he could have fore- 
an admiring and re])cntant people seen this day, when the poet and the 
have raised to hia mcmoiy’, we meet ' historian, the manly and the fair, tlm 
after tlie lapse of years, to pay our f peer end the peasant, vie with cadi 
homage at the shrine of genius, " The other .in paying their tribute of ad- 
ina.stcr-mind who has sung the ‘*1816 Miration to the untaught but mighty 
of Palms wlio has revelled in the genius whom we hail as the first of 
immortal “Noctes” — and who has ^ttish poets! It might have aUe- 
alrcady done that justice to the me- viated the dreaiy days^ bis sojorn-n 
mory of Burns which u brother poet at Mossgiel— it might nave lightened 
alone can do— Christopher himself is the last hours of his pilgrimage upon 
here, anxious to pay his tribute of earth. And wdl does he deserve sodi 
admiration to a kindred spirit. The homage. He who portrayed the 
historian who has depicted, with-ji * CottaPs Saturday Ni^t ” in stnuns 
Oibbon’s hand, the eventftd period; A ithat are Unrivaled in simpUei^, and 
the French empire, and the gloriona fervour— in scfleinnity, and^, 
victories of Wellington, is here-^A' ^tmth— He who In^athed forth the pa^ 
‘Clio, as it were, offering a garland to. «'Motic words which tell of the gloiies 
Erato. The distiugnished head of of Wallace, and Immoitalke alike 
the Scottish bench is here. In short, the ^et and the hero— >,fie who etdled 
eVhiy town and every district, every iisatirarionfrom the modest diiisy, a:^'" 
and.evmy age, has, come fov- yel^nudered forth the heroic st^sri 
waid to pay nomage to their at “The Song of wko f 

The honest hids whom he so prais- toiimlured words thi ^ 

ed, and whose greaiest boast it Is (very iueamadon ^ ssA # 
that rii^bdongto tbelaad of Bidihs, loVe, and ret huried fori|i ;the 1^;; 
ai« liere. The fttir lasses whom terest shafts of satN^# Poet 
he so loved and «||g, hmse f the htmd of nsi^,‘ 
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it wrCj tlie rules of art, and yst ^ were asked, what^^d now for such 
‘ triumphing over tlioso very rules commemoration, since his fame is co- 
whi(^i he set at nought — at wjiiose extensive with the literature of the 
name every Scottish heart beats. big|, loud, and enshrined in every house- 
-^whose name h.‘is become ilIiousc^^v hold? I might answer, that although 
hold word in the cottage s# in thii ' admiratthn of the poet be wide as the 


1 feel that 1 am detaining you too long. I terod in one great assembla^ of his 
I feel that, ill the presence of a Wilsoia’ own people: that we meet in thon- 
aud an Alison, I am not a fit persoia^ sands i ‘ 


1 and tens of thousands to honour 
him, who delights each single one of 
ns at his own hearth, liut this coin- 
yoursclves. There ai'c those present^ memoration expresses, too, if not a 
who are brother poets and kindred profounder, a more tender sentiment ; 
geniuses — ^meu who, like Bums, have for it is to welcome his sons to tlie 


to dilate upon the genius o( Bums; 
1 am but an admirer of the poet like 


gained for themselves a glorious dm- 
mortality. To them will I commit the 
gratcfiil task of more fully displaying 
before you, decked out by their elo- 
quence, the excellences of the poet, 
the genius of the man, and to welcome 
his sous to the land of their father : and 
I will only ask you, in their presence 
—on the gi‘oand which his genius has 
rendered sacred — on the ** banks and 
blues o’ bonny Doon” — to join with 
me in drinking an pyerfiowin^ bumper, 


land ho has illustrated, so that we 
may at once indulge our national 
pride in a great name, and gratify in 
filial hearts the most pious of affec- 
tions. There was, in fomier times, 
a custom of crowning gi'cat poets. 
No such ovation honoured onr bard, 
though be too tasted of human ap- 
|)lause, felt its delights, and knew 
i the trials that attend it. Which would 
Bums himself have preferred, a cele- 
bration liklf^ this in his lifetime, or 


and giving it every .Cjtpfession of en- ; fifty years after his death? I venture 
thusiasm which you can, to “ The ' to say, he would have preferred the 


Memory of Bums ! ” 

Mr Bobkict Burns rose alpng 
with his brotlicrs, and was received 
with enthusiastic cheering. He said — 
My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, Of 
course it cannot be expected, at a 
meeting such as the present, that the 


posthumous as the finer Incense. Tlic 
iiononr and its object arc then seen 
in justcr proportion \ for death confers 
an elevation which the candid soul of 
the poet would have coiisiilered, and 
such honour he would rather have re^ 

; served for his manes, than have cnconn- 


sons of Bums should expatiate on the ;tered it with his living infirmities. And 
merits and genius of their deceasea ; comd he have foreseen the day, when 
father. Around them arc an im- J they for whom at times he Was sorc- 
mense number of admirers, wiio, by vly troubled, should, after many years 
their presence here this day, bear ^ of separation, return to the but where 
snfiSbient testimony to the opinion hi , himself was bom, and near it, witMn 
which they h(dd his raeinoiy, and the the shadow of bis monument, be wel* 
high esteem iii which they hold his coined for his sake by the lords and 
genius. ^ In the language of the late ladlesoftheland; and — dearer thouglit 
Sir Chiistophor Wren, though very ^itill to bis manly breast — ^by the cbil- 
dllfereutiy applied, the sons of Bums f drenand tbechildroD’scbUdmnof peo- 


can say, that to obtain a living tes 
timony to their father’s genius they 
have only to look around them. I 
beg, in name' of my annt^ brothers, 
and my^f, to return onr hportfeU 
and gratefd thanks for the honour 


pie of bis own degree, wb||abeart8 be 
sought to thriU by bis of 

inspiration ; surely had theli[|e^ been 
sweeter to bis soul than even that 
immortal one, in which the Genius of 
^ Lmid bound the holly round bia 


^ bcen.,paid .to my i bead, the lyric crown that it will 

latto s memqnr. . Lwear for eTcr. 

tteu W pad V bia throe Sons sitting hero, <mo 
saM - '\ere this but to com* ■ oady can remember tbdr father’s fsce 

munorate thegenios pf Qoms, andU Burge Imgioiis eyes <rf bis, so 
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fliU of maity as thi^y dii^- 

{^ncd ill tlionglit, mclU^d m' nHd|iii- 
cliotVf or kiiiillcd in mirth, bi^t sdver 
turned on his children, ot on their 
excellent mother, bnt with one of 
tender or intense adhetion. ' That 
son may even on this day have re« 
mcmbrance of his father’s head, trith 
its dark clusters not unmixed with 
gray, and those eyes closed, lying 
upon the bed of death. Nor, should 
it for a moment placidly appear, is 
such image unsuitable to this festival. 
For hi biildiiig welcome to bis sons to 
their father’s land, 1 feel tliat, while 
you have, conferred on me a high 
honour, you have likewise imposed on 
1110 a solemn duty ; and, however in- 
adequately 1 may (lischarge it, I trust 
that in nought shall 1 do any violence 
to the spirit either of humanity or of 
truth. . 

I shall Hjieak reverently of Bams’s 
character in hearing of his sons j but 
not oven in their hearing must I Ibr- 
get«what is dne always to established 
fndgment of the everlasting right. 
Like ^ other mortal beings, he had 
his ^ults — great even in^he eyes of 
men — grievous in the eyes of Heaven. 
Never are they to be thonght of with- 
out sorrow, were it bnt for the miseiy 
tvith which he himself repented them. 
Blit as there is a moral in every min'h 
life, even in its outward eondUion im- ' 
]KU*fectly undcrstoml, how much mm 
aftiicting when we read it in coil^- 
sious wrung out by remoree from 'me 
greatly gifted, the gloriously endowe#! 
Bnt it is not his faults that are 
memberod hero — assuredly not those 
we meet to lionour. TfipOeny eixitrf 
to be error, or to extenuate its blamb, 
t/iat makes the outrage upon sacred 
truth ; but to forget tW it exists, or 
if not wholly so, to thfiA of it all 
wHh that under-cnrrenti^ melanciii 
emotion at aU accompanying ( 
'tteditatioDS on the mixed characte|B 
of men — that is not only allowably, 
but^ is orderedk-it is a privilege dear 
to' homaaity-iand well indeed might 
he trem!:^ for himself who should 
in tide be deaf to the voice of nature 
orying from the tomb* 

And mark how graciously in 
does time aid the indinations 
eharityl Its shadows softbn 
th^ may not hide. lnt|^ 
faneey disumfdaiices that mioe 


red ptofolly on our ears are bow 
undistingnishable — lost inrthe music 
^oet and solemn, that comes from 
mar with the sound of a great man's 
name. It is consolatory to see, that 
the faults of them whom their people 
honour grow fainter and fainter in 
the national memory, while their vii*- 
tues was: brighter and more bright ; 
and if injusnee have been done to 
them in life, (and who now shall dare, 
to deny that crnelest injustice was 
done to Bums?) each succeeding 
generation becomes more and more 
dutiful to the dead— desirous to re- ; 
pair the wrong by profounder hom- 
age. As it is by his virtues that man 
may best hope to live in the me- 
mory of man, is there not something 
uimatural, something monstrous, in 
seeking to eternize here below, that 
of which the proper doom is obscu- 
#ty and oblivion? How beneficent 
ihos becomes the power of example I 
the good that men do then indeed 
lives after them" all that was 
ethereal in their being alone survives— 
and thus ought our cherished memo- 
iies of our brat men — and Bums was' 
among our best— to be in^sted with 
pU consistent excellences; for far beb« 
ier may their virtues instruct us by * 
4be love which they inspire, than ever 
could their vices by aversioa. 

To dwell on the goodness of the 
mat shows that we are at least 
lovers of virtue— that we may onr- 
hdves bo aspiring to roach her serene 
pbodes. But to dwell on their faults, 
%nd still more to rknsack that we may- 
record them, that is the low industry 
^ lof envy, which, grown into a habit, 

' Incomes malice, at once haideniiig 
4md embittering the heart. Such, 
beyond all doubt, in the case of our 
rent poet, waa, the source of miuy 
a malignant ^th and lle,’Vfonw 
iimed, and caroMij^corrected for ifie 
%»res8, by aclassofcalnmniators that 
mayneverbe extinctf foT,by veiy anti:* 
pamy of natur^ themean hate tiie mag- 
nanimous, the groveling them who 
soar. And thus, for many a year, we^ 
fheard ^souls, ignolde bom to be.for-^ 
got” veheaifi^ expostohitSiig wf^ 
'BomoMyphaimimofthe^ 
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person^ somewhat presnmptnoasfy as- —even on account of the very means 
samkigthe of our instructors, to of sabsistonc^e — of his own household 
beware bow we suffer our admiration and his own hearth — jet was he in 
of genius 'to seduce us from ourrover*; his d^lining, shall we call them dis- 
cnce of virtue. Never cease to remem- astroits years, ou- the whole faithful 
ber — has. been still theii* cry— how fht to the divine spirit with which it had 
superior is moral to intellectual worth, pleased Heaven to endow him — on the 
Nay, they have told us that they are whole obedient to iis Iwst inspirations*, 
not akin in nature. But akin they are ; ; while he rejoiet^d to illumine the paths 
and grief and pity ’tis that ever they^ of poverty with light which indeed 
^ should be dLsuuited. But mark in was light from heaven,, and from an 
'what a liateful, because hypocritical inexhaustible fancy, teeming to the 
spirit, such advices a.s these have not genial warmth of the heart in midst of 
seldom been proffered, till salutary 4liill and gloom, continued to the 
tniths were perverted by raisapplica-.- very last to strew along the weaiy 
tion into pernicious falsi^ods. For ways of this world dowers so bcauti- 
these malignant counsdters sought, ful in their freshness, that to eyes too 
not to elevate virtue, but to de- familiar with tears they looked os if 

grade genius ; and never in anyj dropjwd from heaven, 

other instance have they stood forthj These are sentiments with w'hicb 

more glaringly self-couvictcd of the I rejoice to hear the synipatby of 

most w retched ignorance of the nature this great assemblage thus unequivo- 
both of the one and the other, than in cully expressed — fur niy wurds but 
their wilful blindness to so many of the awaken thoughts lodged deep in all 
noblest attributes of Jmnianity in the con.^iderate hearts. Fur which of us 
character of Bums. Both gifts are is there in wliom, known or unknown, 
alike from heaven, and both alike tend ahi>! there is not much that needs 
heavenward. Therefore we lament to to be forgiven V Which of us that is 
see genius soiled by earthly stain; not more akin to Burns in his fh>bly 
therefore we lament to see virtue, frailtiestbauInhisdiviner.'^pintV That 
where no genius is, fall iM^hu'o the conviction r(‘gards not merely stdeinn 
^tempter. But we, in our own clear and public celebrations of reverential 
natural perceptions, refbse the conn- memory — such as this ; if pei-vtules 
sels of those who nith the very breath the tenor of our daily life, in our 
of their warning isould blight the hcart’s-blood, sits atourhe«tfths, wings 
^ wreath bound round the heads of the our loftiest human exalta- 

' Mnses^ sons by a people's gratitttd^^- tion. How', on this eartli, could we 
who, in affected zeal for religion and ;lave| ai* revere, or emulate, if, in our 
morality, have so deeply violated the ,contf*aplatioii of the human bting, we 
spirit of both, by vile misrepresenta- -seouldnot sunder the iiobifc, the fair, iho 
tions, gross exaggerations, and mercl- gracious, the august, from the dregs 
less denunciations of the frailties of eur - of mortality, from the dust that hangs 
common nature in illustrious men — ' perishably about him the imperish- 
men who, in spite of their ^atorations, ^able ? We judge in love, that in love 
Dtore or less deplorable, from the right we may bo judged. At our hearth- 
pith, were not only in their prevailing sides, we gain more than we dared 
inoo^ devout worshippers of virtue, desire, by mutual mercy ; at our 
bat in the main tenor of their lives ex- 1 heartlisides, we bestow and receive a 
emplaiy to their brethren. And such a I better Jove, by this power of soft and 
man was Bums. In boyhood — ^}'outh 1 magnanimous oblivion. We are 
— manhood— where such peasant as I ourselves the gainers, when thw we 
he? if in trouble and in trial, 'honour the gi-eat dead. Thetf hear 
^ from which his country may well turn jhot— t/icg feel not, excepting by an 
in self^^proach, he stood not always Illusion of our own moved imagina- 
fa^ yet shame and shi it were, and s tions, which fill up chams"^ awftd, 
mddlUb infamy, were she not now to |pmpaasablo sq^i^ation ; but we' hear 
judge his life as Christianity dom- — m feel; and the echo" of the 
mauds. Prayed upon, alas I by those fiaccLalm which hills mSL skies «have 
thi^ ptense deepest into the. d^^ can carry 

noblest bearts.--,aiaie^ hOliie in our i^arts, there it ahaU 
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Hettle down into the composure of 
love and pity^ and admiration and 
gratitude, felt to be due for ever to 
our great ])OCt*s shade. 

In no oilier spirit could genius have 
ever dared, in elegies and hymns, to 
seek to jK‘rpetnate at once a whole peo- 
ple's triunipli, and a whole people's 
grief, by celcbnition of king, sage, 
priest, or poet, gone to his reward. 
From the natural infirmities of his 
meanest subject, wdiat King was ever 
free? Against the golden rim that 
rounds his mortal temples come the 
same throbbings from blood in disease 
or passion luirr\ ing from heart to brain, 
as disturb the aching head of tlic poor 
hind on his pallet of straw, lint the 
king had been a guardian, a restorer, 
a delixerer; therefore his sins arc 
buried or burned with his bodx- ; and 
all oxer the land he saved, genera-* 
tlon after generaiion continues to cry 
aloud — “ () king, live for ever ! ” The 
Sage xvho, by long meditation on 
man's nature and man’s life, has seen 
iiow liberty rests on law, rights on 
oliligation*^, and that his ])assious must 
be fettered, that his xvill be free — how 
often hius he been overcome, when 
wrestling in agony witli the poxvolfe of 
evil, in that seclusion from all trouble 
in which reverent admiration ncx*er- 
thele.ss believes that xvisdoni tor ever 
serenely dxviHls ! The !S(*rvant of God, 
has he" alxvays kept liis heart pure 
from the. world, nor ever held up 
in iiniycr other than siiotlcss hands? 
A iiumblc confession of his oxvn utter 
unxvorthiiiess would be his reply alike 
to scolfer and to him who believes. 
But, unterrified by plague aud pesti- 
lence, he had carried comfort into 
houses deserted but by sin aud de- 
spair ; or he had sailed away, as he 
truly believed for ever, to savage 
lands, away from the quiet homes 
of Christian men — among whom ho 
might hiive hoped to lead a life of 
peace, it may be of affluence and ho- 
nour — for his Bivine Master's sake, 
and for sake of them sitting in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. 
Therefore his name dies not, aud all 
Christ^dom calls it blest. From 
Bitch benefactors as these thcjre may 
seem to be, bat there is not, a deep 
desfipit to them who have done the& 
service by what one of the greatest of 
them all has called the vision and 


the iKulty divine ” — them to whom 
have been lar^ly given the powers 
of fancy- and imagination and crea- 
tive thought, that they might move 
men’s heaits, and raise men’s souls, 
by the reflection of their own passions 
and aflcctioDS in poetiy, which is 
still an inspired speech. Nor have 
men, in their judgment of the true 
Poets, dealt otherwise with them than 
with patriot kings, benign legisla- 
tors, and holy priests. Them, too^ 
when of the highest, all nations and 
ages have reverenced in their grati- 
tude. Whatever is good and great 
in man's being seems shadowed in 
the name of Milton; and thongh 
he was a very man in the storms of 
civil strife that shook down the throne 
at the shedding of the blood of kings, 
nevertheless, w’e devoutly believe 
with W'ordsworth, that 

His soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart.** 

Bat not of such as he only, who “ in 
darkness, and with danger compassed 
round, ’’ soaicd “ beyond this visible 
diunial sphere,” and w hose song was 
of mercy and judgment, have men 
wisely resolved to dwell only on what 
is pure aud high and cognate with 
their thoughts of heaven. Still, as we 
keep descending from height to height 
in the regions of song, we desire to re- 
gard witli love the genius that beanti- 
ies wherever it settles down ; and, if 
pity will steal in for human misfor- 
tunes, or for human frailties reproach, 
onr love suffers no abatement, and 
religious men feel that there is piety in 
pilgrimage to such honoured graves. 
So feel w e now at this commemora- 
tion. For onr Poet we now claim the 
privilege, at once bright and austere, 
of deatn. We feel that our Bums is 
brought within the Jiistiflcation of aU 
celebrations of hunvan names ; and 
that, in thus honouring his memory, 
we virtuously exercise the imagina- 
tive rights of enthusiasm owned by 
every people that has produced its 
gieat men. 

And with a more especial pro- 
priety do we claim this justice in oir 
triumphal celebration of poets, who, 
like Bums, were led by 
racter of their minds to dmiye 
matter and impulse of their song, !& « 
'{stricter sense, theinsdlm 
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they hare laid 1>are to ail cyes%»aey 
cf their own wcalaiesscs, at the side 
of their higher and purer aspirationa. 
TJureserrod children of sincerity, by t he«i^ 
very open -heartedness wliicli is one 
great cause of tlieircommandingpower, 
and a)ntagiously diffuses every zealous 
affection originating in their nobi- 
lity of nature— by this grown to ex- 
cess, made negligent of instinctive seif- 
defence, and heedless of misconstme- 
tion, or overcome by importunate and 
clin^ng temptalioiis— to what charges 
have they not l)e<?n exposed from 
that proneness to disparagiilg judg- 
ments so common in little mimls! For 
sneb judgments ai*e easy indeed to the 
very lowest understandings, and rcganl 
things that are visible to eyes that 
may seldom have commer<;ed with 
things that arc above. But they who 
know Bums as we know him, know 
that by this sometimes unregulated 
aj^ unguarded sympathy with all 
appertaining to his kind, and espt*- 
ci^y to his own order, he was enabled 
to receive into himself all modes of 
their simple, but not undiversified life, 
so that his poetty murmurs their loves 
and joys from a tiiousand fountains. 
And suppose— which was the cjise — 
that this ungnardeff sympathy, this 
quick sensibility, and this vivid capa- 
city of hafq)iness wliich the moment 
btingB, hud the frankness of impulse, 
and the strength of desim, and the 
warmth of blood, which have made 
him what he greatly is, which have 
been hre and music in his song, and i 
manhood, and conrage, and endurance, ' 
and independence in his life, have at 
times betrayed orovcrmiLsterod him — 
to turn agsdnat him all this sclf-paint- 
ing and sclf-r6vciding, is it not un- 
gratefhl, barbarous, inhuman? Can 
lie be indeed a true lover of his kind, 
who would record in j advent against 
snefa a man words that have escaped 
him in the fervour of the jdeading de- 
si^ndd to uphold great causes dear to 
humanity? — who wou|d ignobly strike 
the self-disarmed?— scomfhlJy insult 
him who, kneeling at the Muses' con- 
fessional, whispers secrets that take 
wings and Hy abroad to the uttermi^t 
parts of the earth? Can they lie lovers , 
of the people who do bo? who find it 
in their hearts thus to think, aud^ 
apeak, and write of Kobert Bums?— f 
lie wlu> has reoonciled poverty to HaJ 
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lot, toil to its taskivork, care to its 
burden — ^nay, I would say even— grief 
to its grave ? And by one Immortal 
Song has sanctified for ever the poor 
man^s Cot — ^by sneb a prctni’e as only 
genius, in the inspiring power of piety, 
could have painted; has given endur- 
ing life to the image — ^liow tender and 
how true !— of the Happy Night passing 
by sweet transition from this worky 
world into the Hallowod^I)ay,by God’s 
appointment hrealhiiig a' heavenly 
cairn over all Christian regions in 
their rest — nowhere else so profimndly 
— and may it never be Iwoken !— as 
over the hills and valleys of* our be- 
loved, and yet religious land ! 

It cannot be said that the l>cst 
biographers of Burns, and bis l)cst 
critics, have not done, or desired to 
do, justice to his character as well 
as to his genius ; and, according as 
the truth ha^s been more entirely and 
fearlessly spoken, lias he appeared 
the nobler and nobler man. All 
our best poets, too, have cxult- 
ingly Sling the worth, while they 
mouniecl the fiito of him, the brightivst 
of the brotluirhood. But aliove, and 
below, and round about all that they 
liaA been uttering, has all along been 
heard a voice, whicii they who know 
how to listen for it can hear, and 
w hich has prononneed a decision in lii.s 
favour not to be reversed ; for on 
earth it cannot lie carried to a higher 
tribnnal. A voice heard of old on 
great national emergimcies, when it 
•truck teiTor into the hearts of ty- 
rants, wj^o quaked, and quailed, and 
qnitt^ for aye our land before ** the 
niiconquered Caledonian spear' —nor, 
since our union with noblest England, 
ever slack to join with hcr’.s knd fer- 
vid Erin's sons, the thrice-repeated 
ciy by which battle-fiel Is are cleared; 
but happier, far happier to hoAr, in 
its low deep tone of peace* For 
then it is like the BO.ind of dis- 
tant waterfalls, the mannnr of sum- 
mer woods, qr the sea rolling in 
its rest. 1 moan the Voice of the 
People of Scotland— the Voice of 
Peasantry and her Trades — of d’' 
who earn their bread by the sweat ^ 
their lirow — ^her Working, Men. ^ 

1 presnme not td ifraw their diame-" ' 
ter. But this mndi 1 wilk soy, #ait 
in the long mn they^lcfiGw whom h 
fitring they shojM lioiioiir and love. , 
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They will not be dictated to in their 
choice of the names that with them 
sliall be household words. Never, at 
any period of their history, have they 
lieen lightly moved ; but, when moved, 
(heir meaning was not to be mistaken; 
tenacious their living grasp as the clutch 
of death; though force may wrench 
the weapon from their bands, no force 
can wrench the worship from their 
hearts. They may not be conversant 
with oni* written annals ; but in our 
oral traditions they arc familiar with 
historic truths — grand truths con- 
ceived according to the People’s idea 
of tlieir own national mind, as their 
hearts have kindled in imagination of 
heroic or holy men. Imaginary bat 
real— for we all believe that men as 
good, as wise, as brave, have been 
amongst us as ever fancy fabled for a 
people’s reverence. What manner of 
moil have been their darlitigs? It 
would be hard to say ; for their love 
is not exclusive— it Ls comprehensive. 
In the national memory live for ever 
cliaraQters how widely different! — 
witii all the shades, fainter or darlccr, 
of human infirmity 1 For theirs is not 
the sickly taste tlint craves for peifec- 
tiou where no iHilties are. I'licy do 
not demand in one and the same per- 
sonage incoDsisUmt virtues. But they 
do demand siiic('<rity, and integrity, 
and resolution, and independence, and 
nn open front, and an eye that fenrs 
not to look in the face of clay I And 
have not the grave and thoughtful 
fcx'Otlish people always regarded with 
more especial affection those who have 
struggled with adversity— who have 
been tried by temptations from with- 
out or from within — now triumphant, 
now overcome— but, alike in victory or 
defeat, testifying by their conduct that 
they w'ero animated by no other desire 
so steadily as by love of their coun- 
try and itfl people’s good ? Not those 
who have been favourites of fc^ne, 
even tliougb worthy of the smiles in 
which they basked; but those who 
rose superior to fortune, who could 
not frown them down. Nor have they 
withheld their homage from the un- 
fortonate in this world of chance and 
change, if, in abasement of conditicmi 
by (toing its duties th^ upheld the 
dtguHy of their own nature, and looked 
«Dtmd them m their honest brethren 
in povmFtar vdth pride^ 


And how will such a people re- 
ceive a great National Poet? How 
did they receive Burns? With in- 
stant exultation. At once, they knew 
of themselves, before critics and phi- 
losophers had time to tell them, 
that a great Genius of their own had 
risen, and they felt a sudden charm 
diffused over their daily life. By an 
inexplicable law, humour and pathos 
arc dependent on the same constitu- 
tion of mind ; and in his Poems they 
found the very soul of mirth, the vciy 
soul of sadness, as they thought it good 
with him to be merry, or to remem- 
ber with him, that man was made 
to monm.” But besides what I have 
said of them, the people of Scot- 
land hold in the world’s repute — 
signally so — ^the name of a religious 
people. Many of tliern, the descend- 
ants of the old covenanters, heirs of 
the stem zeal which took up arms for 
the purity of the national faith — stiU 
tinged, it may be, by the breath of 
the flame that then passed over 
the land — ^retain a certain severity 
of religious judgment in questions of 
moral transgression, w hich is known 
to make a poj't of hereditary Scot^ 
tisli manners — especially in rural dis- 
tricts, where manners best rotain 
their stamp.' But • the Kisoaud* na- 
tural uiidei-standing of the Scottudi 
peasant, 1 use the liberty to say^- 
admits, to take their place at the side 
of one another, objects of his liberal 
and comprehensive regard, which 
might a])pear, to snperlicial observa- 
tion and shallow Judgment, to stand 
upon such different grounds, as that 
the approbation of the one should 
exclude the admiration of the other. 
But not so. Native in him is various 
as it is vigorous. He does not, with 
an over-jealous scrutiny, vainly try 
to reduce into soemlng consistency af- 
fections spontaneon^y springing from 
many sources, ^th lies at the bot- 
tom ; and, consci&s of tnitb, he does 
not mistrust or question his own 
prompting. An awful reverence, the 
acknowledgment of a Low wl^ont ap- 
peal or error— Snpreme, Sacred, 
sistible— rules in his jndgment of other 
men’s actions, and of his own. Never- 
theless, under shelter and sanction 
that rule, he feels, loves, admires, li|c0 
a loan. BaUi^on hm raised anid 
giMs hi hina— it does not 
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— ^tho natural human heart, 
martyrs of his woi*ship to him are holy 
— ^holy, too, are his coiuitrj’s heroes. 
And holy her poets — if sucli she have 

^'ho have snng— as during his too 
shhrt life above them all sang Burns — 
for Scotland’s sake. Dear is the band 
that ties the liumbly educated man to 
the true national i)oet. To many in 
the upper classes lie is, perhaps, but 
one among a thousand artificers of 
amusement who entertain and scatter 
the tedi iiiii of their idler hours. To the 
peasant the book lies upon his shelf a 
household treasure. There he finds 
depicted himself— his own works and 
his owm w'ays. There he finds a cor- 
dial for his drooping spirits, nutriment 
for his wearied strength. Bums is his 
brother — ^liis helper in time of need, 
when fretfiilness and inipatioiice are re- 
placed with placidity by bis strains, or 
of a sudden with a mounting joy. And 
far oftener than they v\ ho know m>t our 
peasantry w'ould believe, before their 
souls awakened from torj)or he is a 
luminous and benign presence? in the 
dark hut ; for, in its purity and power, 
his best poetry is felt to be in.^pired, 
aud suboi’dinate to the voice of hea- 
ven. 

And will such a people endure to 
hear their own Poet wronged? No, 
no. Think not to instruct th*'m in the 
right spirit of juxlgment. Th(?y have 
read the Scriptures, jwrhaps, to bet- 
ter purpose than their revilors, and 
know better how to nse the lessons 
learned there, applicable alike to us 
all — the lessons, scarelung and merci- 
ful, which prosci'ibf* mutual judgment 
amongst beings, all, in the eye of ab- 
solute Holiness and Truth, stained, 
erring, worthless Aone so well 
as aged religious men in such dwell- 
ings know, from their own experienct;, 
ifirohi what they have witnessed among 
^eir neighbours, and from what they 
have read of the lives of good and 
faithful sen^arits, out of the heart of 
what moral storms and shipwrecks, 
that threatened to sw'allow the strong 
swimmer in the middle passage of life, 
has often been landed safe at last, the 
rescu^ worshipper upon the firm land 
of quiet duties, and of years exempt 
from 'the hurricane of the passions 1 
Thus thoughtfully guided in their 
omnion of him, who died young-^Cnt 
offlong before the period when otb^ 
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under the gracious permission of over- 
ruling mercy, have begun to redeem 
their errors, and fortified perhaps by 
a sacred office, to enter upon a new 
life — they will for ever solemnly che- 
rish the memory of the.- Poet of tho 
Poor. And in such sentiments there 
can be no doubt but that all his coun- 
trymen share; who will, therefore, 
rightfully hold out between Bums and 
all onemies a shield wliich clattering 
shails may not pierce. ITicy are ]U‘oud 
of him, as a lowly father is proud of an 
illustrious son. The rank and splen- 
dour attained reflects glory down, but 
resolves not, nor weakens one suiglo 
tie. 

Ay, for many a deep reason the 
Scottish people lov e their own Robert 
Burns. Never w as the personal cha- 
r.acter of ]H)ot so strongly and endear- 
ingly e.xhibitod in his song. They 
love him,*because he loved his own 
order, nor ever de«»ired for a single 
hour to quit it. They love him, be- 
eaUvse he loved the \ery humblest con- 
dition of humanity, where every thing 
good was only the more commended 
to his manly mind by disadvantages 
(»f social pi)>itioLi. They love him, 
l)ecaiisc he saw with^just angtir, how 
much the judgments of “ silly cow ard 
inuu are determined by such acci- 
dents, to the neglect or contempt of 
native worth. They love him for his 
independence. What w'onder I To be 
brought into contact with rank and 
w’ealth — a world inviting to tanbition, 
and tempting to a thousand desires — 
and to choose rather to remain lowly . 
and poor, thau seek an easier or a 
brighter lot, by courting favour from 
the rich and gj%at — was a legitimate 
ground of pride, if any ground of 
pride be legitimate. He gave a tongue 
to this pride, and the boast is inscribed 
in words of fire in the Manual of the 
Poor. It was an exuberant feeling, 
as all his feelings were exuberant, and 
he let them all overflow. But some- 
times, forsooth 1 he did not express 
them in sufficiently polite or conrtoous 
phrase! Aud that too was well. He 
stood up not for himself only, but for 
the great class to which he belonged, 
pd which in hie days — and too often 
in ours— had bemi msuBnd by the 
pride of superior station, irhen un- 
supported by pemenal merits to every^ 
b olg p ewant 
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love him, because he vindicated the 
ways of God to man, by showing 
that there was more genius and vir- 
tue in huts, than was dr(;amt of 
in the world’s philosophy. They love 
him for his truthful pictures of the 
I>oor. Not there are seen slaves 
sullenly labouring, or madly leaping 
in their chains; but in nature’s bon- 
dage, content with thoJr toil, sedate in 
their sutlerings, in their recreations 
full of uiirtli — are seen Free, Men. The 
portraiture, upon the whole, is felt 
by us — anil they know it— to demand 
at times pity as a due ; but challenges 
always resi)ect, and more than re- 
spect, for the condition which it glori- 
lics. 'file Land of IJurns 1 AVhat mean 
we by the words V Soinotliing more, 
surely, than that Fortune, in mere 
blindness, had iiroduced a great ])oet 
here? Wc look for the inspiring 
land'icape, and here it is; but what 
couhl all its beauties have availed, 
liad not a people inhabited it iKis.'^e.ss- 
ing all the seutinients, thoughts, aspi- 
ratloiis, to whieli nature willed to 
give a voice in him of her choicest 
melody? Nothing prodigious, after 
all, in tlie birth of such a jtoet among 
such a peo[de. 4Vas any thing greater 
in the soil than the austere resignation 
of the father? In his humble cora- 
lioers there was much of the same 
lender affection, sturdy independence, 
strong sense, self-reliance, as in him ; 
and so havS ♦Scotland been iirolific, 
throughout her lower orders, of men 
who have made a figure iu her litera- 
^ tiire and her history ; but to Bums 
nature gave a finer organization, a 
inoi'c imwerful heart, and an ampler 
brain, imbued with that mystery we 
coll genius, and he stands forth con- 
spicuous above all her sons. 

From the, charactej* I have sketched 
of the Scottish people, Of old and at 
this day, it might perhaps be expect- 
ed that much of their poetry would 
be of a 8tc*ra, fierce, or even fero- 
cious kind — the poetry of bloodshed 
and destruction. Yet not so. Bal- 
lads enow, indeed, there are, em- 
bued with the tnie warlike spirit 
— narrative of exploits of heroes. 
But many a ^agmcntaiy verse, pre- 
served by ^ own beauty, suiwives to 
prove gmitlest po^ has ever 
been the pmooe both of heathery 
mo^taia^^jSiid broomy brae; but^ 


names of the sweet Singers arc heard no 
more, and the plough has gone over 
their graves. And they had their music 
too, plaintive or dirge-like, as it sigh- 
ed for the absent, or wailed for the 
dead. The fragments were caught 
up, as they floated about in decay; 
and T)y him, the sw^cetest lyrist of 
them all, were often revivified by a 
happy w'ord that let in a sonl, or, by a 
few tonebes of his genius, the frag- 
ment became a whole, so exquisitely 
moulded, that none may tell what 
liuc.s belong to Bums, and what to 
the poet of ancient days. They all 
belong to him liow', for but for him 
they would have perished utterly ; 
wdiile his own matcliless lyrics, *alto- 
giitlicr original, find the breath of life 
on the lips of a people who have 
g(»tten them all by heart. What a 
triumph of the divine faculty thus to 
translate the inaiticulatc language pf 
nature into every answering modula- 
tion of human speech ! And with such 
felicity, that the verse is now as na- 
tional as the music ! Tliroughout all 
these exquisite songs, we see the 
power of an element w hich we, raised 
by rank and education into ignorance, 
might not have surmised in the mind 
of the people. Tlie, love-songs of Burns 
are prominent in the poetiy of the 
world by their purity. Love, truly 
felt and understood, in the bosom of a 
Scottish peasant, has produced a 
crow d of strains which are owned for 
the genuine and chaste language of 
the passion, by highly as well as by 
lowly bora — by cultured and by ruder 
minds— that may charm in haughty 
saloons, not less than under smoke- 
blackened roofs, ^passioned beyond 
all the songs of ^ssion, yet, in the 
feUrless fervour of remembered tran- 
sports, pure as faymeneals ; and dear, 
therefore, for ever to Scottish maidens 
in honrs when hearts are wooed and 
won; dear, therefore, for ever to 
Scottish matrons, wbo, at household 
work, are happy to hear them firom 
their daughters’ Kps. And he, too^ 
is the Poet of their friendships. At 
stanzas instinct with blythe and 
cordial amities, more /brotherly the 
grasp of peasant’s In peasant’s fioB-r 
hardened hands! The kindlinesB it 
their natnre, not chilled, though op- 
pressed with care, how reedy 
bidding— at the repeated d£r a htw 
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exquisite but unsouglit-for words of 
his — ^to start up all alive ! He is the 
Poet of all their humanities. His 
Daisy has made all the flowers of 
Scotland dear. His moorland has its 
wild inhabitants, whose cry is sweet 
For sake of the old dumb fellow'-ser- 
vant W'hich his farmer gratefully ad- 
dresses on entering on another 3'ear 
of labour, how many of its kind have 
been fed or spared? In the winter 
storm 'tis useless to think of the sailor 
on ids slip|)ory shrouds; but the 

outland eerie cattle” he teaches his 
feres to care for in the drifting snow. 
In wliJtt jocund strains he celebrates 
their amusements, their recreations, 
their* festivals, passionately pursued 
with all their pith by a people in the 
business of life grave and determined 
as if it left no hours for play ! Gait, 
dress, domicile, furniture, throughout 
aU his poetry, are Scottish as their 
dialect ; and sometimes, in the pride 
of his heart, he rejoices by such na- 
tionality to provoke some alien’s smile. 
The sickle, the scythe, and the flail, 
the spade, the mattock, and the hoe, 
liave been taken up more cheerfully 
by many a loil-wom cottar, because 
of the poetry with Wthich Hums has 
invested the very implements of la- 
bour. Now and then, too, here and 
there peals forth the clangour of the 
war-trumpet. Hut Bums is not, iu 
the vulgar sense, a military poet ; nor 
arc the Scottish, in a vulgar sense, a 
^military people. He and they best 
lovo tranquil scenes and the secure 
peace of home. The^^ am ^ompt for 
war, if war be needed— ho more. 
Therefore two or three glorious strains 
he has that call tojjjie martial virtue 
quiescent in the^bosoms— echoes 
from the warfare of their ancient self- 
deliverance — ^menacings — a propheti- 
cal JViano me impune mcesset, should a 
future foe dare to iibult the beloved 
soil. So nourishes bis poetry all that 
is tender and all that is stem in the 
national character. So does it inspire 
his people with pride and contentment 
in their own peculiar lot ; and as ^ai 
is at once both poetical and practical 
patriotism, the poet who thus lightens 
and brightens it is the best of pa- 

mu. 

1 have been speaking- of Bums af, 
the i»oet of the country^and his hi 
ihe rural, the rustic muse* But wo- 


know well that the charm of his poe- 
try has equal power for the inhabi- 
tants of towns and cities. Occu- 
pations, familiar objects, lujfbitiial 
thoughts, arc indeed very difiereut for 
the two great divisions of the people ; 
but there is a brotherhood both of 
consanguinity and of lot. Labour — 
the hand pledged to constant toil — 
the daily support of life, won by its 
dally wrestle with a seemingly adverse 
but friendly necessity—rtn these they 
are all commoners with one another. 
He who dicers, who solaces, who in- 
spirits, who honours, who exalts the lot 
of the labourer, is the poet alike of all 
the SODS of industiy'. The mechanic 
w'ho inhabits a smoky atmosphere, 
and in whose ear an unw holesoine din 
from workshop and thoroughfare rings 
hourly, hangs from his rafter the cagt»d 
linnet; and the strain that should gush 
free from blossomed or green bough, 
that should mix in the murmur of 
the brcK>k, mixes in and consoles the 
perpetual noise of the loom or the forgo. 
Thus Bums sings more especially to 
those whose manner of life he en- 
tirely shares ; but he sings a precious 
memento to those who walk in other 
and less pleasant ways. Give then 
the people knowdodge, without stint, 
for it nurtures the soul. Hiit let ns 
never forget, that the mind of man 
has other cravings — that it draw'.^ 
nourishment from thoughts, beautiful 
and tender, such as lay reviving 
dews on the drooping fBnc3% and are 
needed the more by him to whom 
they are not wafted fresh from the 
face of nature. This virtue of these 
pastoral and mrat strains to pene- 
trate and permeate conditions of ex- 
istence diflerent from those iu whicb 
the}*^ had their origin, appears where- 
soever we follow them. In the mine, 
in the dungeon, upon the great waters, 
iu rmnote lands under flery skies, 
Burns’s poetty goes with his country- 
men. Faithfully portrayed, the im- 
age of Scotland lives there ; and thus 
she holds, more palpably felt, her 
hand upon the hearts of her children, 
whom the constraint of fortune or am- 
bitioas enterprise carries afar from 
the natal shores. Unreplnlng and un- 
rep^taot mules, to whom the 
ing Tocoileetfon. of hearth Add 
breathes in that dearest poetry, not 
with homeaidt i^kiu|;s of heart, but 
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A\ ith liome-invigorated hopes that the 
day wHl come when their eyes shall 
have their desire, and their feet again 
feel the greensward and the heather* 
bent of S^tland. Thus is there but 
one soul in this our gi'eat National 
Festival; while to swell the multi- 
tudes Hint from morning light con- 
tinued flocking towards old Ayr, tUl 
at mid-day they gathered into one 
mighty mass in front of Burns's 
Moniinicnt, came cntinisiastic crowds 
from countless villages and towns, 
from our metropolis, and from the 
gi’eat Cily of the West, along with the 
sons of the soil dwelling all round 
the breezy uplands of Kyle, and in 
regions tliat strctcli away to the 
stormy mountains of Morven. 

Sons of Burns! Inheritors of the 
name w'hicli we jiroudly revere, you 
claim in llie glad solemnity wliidi now 
unites us, a privileged and ihore fond- 
ly atieetionate part. To the honour 
with whicli w'cw'ould deck the memoiy 
of your father, your jirescncc, and that 
of Vour respected relatives, nor less 
that of her sitting in honour by thcar 
side, V lio, tlioiigli not of his blood, did 
the duties of a daughter at his dying 
1 »cd, gi\e an inipreiisivc living reality j 
and while wc jiay this tribute to th^ 
j^t, w hose glory, bej’ond that of anj^ 
other, w*e blend with the renoVn of 
Scotland, it is a satisfaction to U 9 , 
that we pour not out our praises in 
the dull cold ear of death. Your 
lives have lieen past for many years 
asunder ; and now' that you are freed 
from the duties that kej^t you so long 
from one another, your intercourse,’ 
wherever aud vlrJiencver permitted by 
your respective lots to be itmewed, will 
derive additional enjoyment from the 
recollection of this day — a sacred day 
indeed to brothers, dwelling— even 
if apart— in unity and peace. And- 
tbere is one whose wannest feelings, 
I have the best reason to know, are 
now with you and us, us well on your 
own aocouut as for the sake of your 
great parent, whoso character he 
respects as much as he admires his 
j^nius, though £t has pleased Heaven 
to visit him with such affliction as 
mig^t well even in such a 

heart as his m satisfaction even with 
this festival. But two years ago, and 
James Bumes was t£e proud aud 
ha|i^ father of three sons, all worthy 
of race. One only now survives; 


and may he in due time return from 
India to be a comfort, if but foi’ a 
short, a sacred season, to his old age ! 
But Sir Alexander Bumes — name 
that will not die — and his gallant 
brother have perished, as all the 
world knows, in the flower of their 
life— foully murdered in a barbarous 
land. For them many eves have 
wept ; and their country, whom they 
served so foithfriUy, deplores them 
among her devoted heroes. Our sym- 
pathy may not soothe such grief as 
Ills; yet it will not be refused, coming 
to him along with our sorrow for the 
honoured dead. Such a father of such 
'sons has far oilier consolations. 

In no other way more acceptable 
to yourselves could I hope to welcome 
you, than by thns striving to^ve an 
imperfect utterance to some of tlie 
many thoughts and feelings that have 
lieen ftowding into my mind and 
heart concemijig your father. And I 
have felt all along that there w'as not 
only no impropriety in my doing so, 
af^ the address of our Noble Chair- 
man, bnt that it was even the mom 
required of me that I should speak in 
a kindred spiiit, by that very address, 
altogether so worthy of his high cha- 
racter, and so admu’ably appropriate 
to the purpose of this memorable day. 
Not now for the first time, by many 
times, has he shown how well he mi- 
derstands the ties by -which, in a 
country like this, men of high are con- 
nected with men of humble birth, and 
how amply he is endowed with the 
qualities that best secure attachment 
l^tween the Castle and the Cottage. 
Wc rise to welcome you to ypur Fa- 
ther's land. 

Mr Robert BnitNB replied in the 
following terms : — ^My loi^, and ladim 
and gentlemen, Yon may be assnrda 
that the sons of Barns feel 'all that 
they ought to feel 90 an occasion so 
peculiarly c^atii^ng to them, and on 
account of so nobly generous a wel- 
come to the Banks m HooB. In what- 
ever land they Im^ wandered — 
wherever tliey hm gonfr— &ey have 
invariably found a kind i^ption pre- 
pared for them by the^enius and mane 
of their father ; and, under the pn^- 
denoe of Almighty God, tbqy 
the admirers of his genios all that ti^y ' 
have, and -what competSnei^ they 
now enjoy. We have no i^alm to ssba 
tmttum individually— we are all awajfe . 
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tUat geuiud, alid mofe particnlarly ^ 
politic g^niitB, is not hereditary, and 
in this (^80 the mantle of Elijah has 
not descended upon Elisha. The sons 
of ‘Bums have grjitelul hearts, and 
will remember, so lon*,^ as they live, 
the honour which has this day been 
conferred upon them by the noble and 
the illustrious of our own land, and 
many generous and kind spirits from 
other lands — some from the far West, 
a country composed of the great and 
the free,’ aud altogether A kindrad. 
people. "iV'e beg to return ^nr most 
heartfelt thanks to this numerous and 
highly respectable company for the 
honour which has been done us Uiiff- 
day. 

Sir JoiinM^Neill spoke as follows : 
-—My ^rd, ladies, and gentlemen — 
We have now' aecomplishfed the main 
^purpose of this assembly. Wo have 
done honour to the memory of Burns, 
and have w'elcomed hjs sons to the 
land of their father. After the address 
— w'hich 1 may be permitted to cull the 
address OT manly eloquence — which 
you have heard from our Noble Chair- 
man ; after the oration — wdiich I may 
be peraiittcd to designate as solemn 
and beautiful— which you have heard 
from our worthy Vice-dhairinau — I 
should be inexcusable were I to de- 
tain you long with the subject wdiich 
lias been entrusted to me. l 1 ie range 
of English poetry, is «o vast — it is 
profuse in so many beauties and ex- 
cellences, and many of its great 
names are appiibaehed wiHi so much 
habitual Tonefation, that 1 feel great 
diffidence and difficulty in addressing 
you on a subject on w hich my opinions 
can have little w'eight, and my judgment 
is no authority; but to you, whoso 
minds have been stirred with the lofty 
tHoughts of the Poets of England, 
and, are familiar with their l)eaaties, 
nothing is needed to stimulate you to 
admire that which I am sure has been 
the object of your continual admiM- 
tion, and the subject of your unfailing 
delict. We hWe l)een sometimes 
accused of a nationality which is too 
narrow and exclusive; but I hope 
and believe titat the accusation is 
ftmnded on misapprehension of our 
f<»|||g8. It is tmo that, as Scots- 
men, we love Scotland above every 
other spot <m earth — ^that we love it 
as oiir early home,' our fatW *8 
house. We cheri^ our feelings of 


nationality as Ve ^eiikdionr domestic 
affections, of which they in truth 
a part. But while we have these 
feelings, we gl^ in and 

the majesty of that^cat^ntry, with 
which, for the happiness of both, we 
have long been united as one nation. 
We ai*e proud of tbc victories of 
Cressy, of Aginconrt, and ofPoicliers, 
as if they him been won by our own 
ancestors. i|jtd 1 may ventni'c to say 
tlieroi is not in this ^eat a.s.sembiy 
one wlio is not proud that he c^in 
claim to be the Countryman of Spen- 
ser, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Wordsworth, and of every one in that 
long list of glorious Englishmen, who 
have shed a lustre and conferred a 
diguity upon onr language more 
bright and more majestic than illumi- 
natC'S and ex.*!!!? the living literature 
of any other land. There is, 1 think, in 
the histoi^ of the jwogress of the hu- 
man iutelfect, nothing more surprising 
than the sudden growth of literatiii-e 
in England to the summit of its ex- 
cellence. No sooner had tranquillity 
been restored after the long civil warn 
of the Roses — no sooner had men’s 
minds been set free to enter the fields 
of speculation opened up by the Refor- 
mation, than in the .short space of the 
life of one man— than in the space of 
seven*^ years, tliere arose such men 
as Spenser, and Milton, and Shak.spcare, 
and Sydney, and Raleigh, and Bacon,* 
and llobbes, aud (luftM^orth, and a 
whole phalanx oftothcr great men, in- 
ferior only to them in the brightness 
of >riginal genius. How* glorious must 
have been the soil w’hich could bring 
to maturity a harvest of such teeming 
abundance ! There are probably many 
^ among us who can even now remem- 
j ber with" exultation when the first ray 
of light was cast on their minds from 
the genius of Spenser — as the first 
glimmering of day comes to him w*hose 
scaled eyes vre opened to the light of 
heaven, discovering objects at first 
dimly and then more clearly, w'e at 
length gazed In wonder and in joy on 
a creation vaster far, and far more 
lovely, than It had entered into onr 
hearts to conceive. And if, in our 
matnrer 7001*8, we return to live an 
hourvrith him in'the regions bf fairy- 
land that enchanted our yonth-rlf^ 
some of the flowers seem less bii^ 
*if the murmur of the waters u^a 
more pensive sound, If a soberer 
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pcp^ade tlie scene, and if some 
of the illusions are broken for ever, 
we still discover in every stanza 
beauties which escaped our earlier 
observation, and we never lose onr 
relish for that rich play of fancy, 
like the eastern fountain, whose spray 
descends in pearls and in gefna# 
But, abcn^e all, when we look upon 
him with mature feelings, we can ap- 
preciate that lofty strain of godly phi- 
losophy which he, the fatiier of our 
poetry, bequeathed, and which has 
been followed by his .succcssoi*s. When 
we call to mind the influence produced 
on a people by Uie poetry of a nation 
— when we call to mind that wlmt- 
ever is desired to be iiicuicated, whe- 
ther for good or for e\ii, the power of 
poetry lias been employed to ad- 
'I'aiice it, even from liie times when 
tJie Monarch-jMinstrel of li^el glori- 
fied his Maker iu Psalms, to the latest 
attempts which liave been made toi>ro- 
pagate tn^iisnn, immorality, or atheism 
—when thus thiuk of these things, 
we may learn how miuh vf gratitude 
is due to thos(i men who, ha^ ing had 
the precious ointment of poetic genius 
poured abundantly on. their heads', 
have felt and ai'kuowdedged t1fk,t they 
were thereby consecrote£to the cause 
of virtue — who have never forgotten 
that there was a time when 

“ Tlie sa£rqd name 

Of poet and of prophet was the same.** 
Such men are Speuser, Milton — such 
is Wordsworth. Of Alilton I shall 
not venture to s]>eak. lie stands alone 
in his sanctuary, which 1 would not 

S ^ofanc even by imperfect praise. 

at it is my duty to speak of Words- 
worth. Dwelling in his high and lofty 
philosophy, he finds nothing that God 
has made common or unclean — he 
finds nothing in human society too 
humble, nothing in e^tternal nature 
too lowly, to be made the fit expo- 
nents of the bounty and goodness of 
the Most High. In the loOier aspi- 
rations of such a mind, there must be 
mneh that is obscure to eveiy inferior 
intelligence ; and it may be that its 
vast expanse can only be bnt dimly 
visible-^it may be that the clouds of 
incense rising tem the altar liia^ 
from common eyes some portion of 
Iho stately temple they permme : bnt 
wo pity the man. who shmild tneio- 


fore dose his eyes on a scene of beauty 
and sublimity, or turn back. from the 
threshold of the noble edifice in wdiich 
he has been invited to survey the 
majesty of creative genius, and where 
he will be taught ta find “ Books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in every thing. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal 

praise, > . 

The poets who on earth have made us 

heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 

lays.*' 

— “ Wordsworth and the Poets of 
England.” 

Henry Glassford Bell, Esq., ad- 
vocate, said — My lord, I feel it to be 
a gniat distinction and privilege ^ ^ 
have been requested to take a part* in " 
the proceedings of this day. It i^ a 
day which will not soon pass from the • 
recollection of those who haye parta- 
ken in its admirably-conducted, festi- 
vities. In assembling to do honour 
.to the memory of Burns, in no idle or 
fi'ivolous spirit, but impressed with 
those elev ated emotions which hav^ 
so plainly animated the whole of riiig 
mighty gathering, we have a right to 
^feel that we do honour to ourselves as 
(iiidividuals, and as a nation. Onras- 
} eembling has been prompted by a love 
; of all that is purest and best in our iia- 
' tional genius, as represented by our 
national poet. It has been prompted, 
too, by that Indomitable love of onr 
native lan^ which Burns felt and sang 
— a love fomidqd on admiration, which 
grows with ou/gtow'th and strength- 
ens with our strength, of all that ex- 
ternal nature here presents to us — on 
profound respect for our inesttoble 
and tiinc-hallowed institutions^; apd 
in never-dying delight in all that kin- 
dred spirits have hei^ shared with us* 
— ^in all that highev spii'its have here 
achieved flor us. No poet ever pod- 
aessed greater infiucnce in dissenri- 
;natrng strengthening such sent!- 
•menti, than Jfuma My lord, it has 
|been welPsaid that wher^er an hum- 
!ble artisan, in„the crowded haunts of 
‘‘labour or of trade, fi&els a consdouu- 
ness of his owtidignlty^^sturedi^^^ 

. a desire ibr the beauti^^'or haup^ 
i vrith a dream of knowled^ or kam 
;to tq^pveciate the distinctsoa between 
the** gd&ea^s htamp^’and^^^gowd^^ 
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titcre the royal and gentle spirit of 
Kobert Burns, tiori-like in Its bold- 
ness, and dove-like in its tendoriicssj 
still glows, elevates, and inspires. ' 
This spirit is also here, and has been 
evidenced in many ways ; perhm in 
none more than in this, that in doing 
hoDonr to the genius of Boms, we are 
irresistibly led to acknowledge, md 
speak of the debts we owe to the in- 
teUcctual achio^^n^ents of other great 
minds, not in Scotland only, but in 
the sister . countries. ^We have just 
heard, from the eloquent lips of Sir 
John M‘NeiU, the well - deserved 
praises of the English bards. Will 
this meeting refuse a similar cup of 
welcome, and of thanks, to the poets 
of Gi*eea Erin? Will this meeting, 
where so many bright eyes rain inlln^i 
ence, and manly hearts beat high, not ; 
bail with simultaneous delight thi j 
name of one who shines conspicuous ^ 
as the very poet of youth, of love, and 
of beauty — the poet, with deference » 
be it spoken, of better things than^ 
even beauty— of gentle thoughts and 
exquisite aasot^ons, that give ad- 
ditional sweetness to the twilight 
hour, and to the ei^me&ts of home; 
a more endearing loveliness ; the poet, ‘ 
too, of his o^vii high-soul^ ^untry,. 
through whose harp the common: 
breeze of Ireland changes^ te it passes,! 
into articulate melody — a harj) thah 
wUl never be permitt^ to hang inutq 
on Tara's walia, as long,as , » 

•* Erin! the tear and the smile in 
thine eye t 

Blend like the rainbohr that melts ia 
thy dty !** 

How many voices have to-day mur- 
mured a wifi^ that he were here ! But 
the echo of the acclaim with which we 
greet the name of Moore will reach 
him in his solitude, and he will feel, 
what Bums died too young to feel, 
that it is BOiqetbing worth living for 
to have gained a nation's gratitude. 
Of Matuiin and others now dead, I 
must not pause to speak. But let me 
be privileged to express, in name of 
this meeting, our respect and admi- 
ration for tnebest of the living dra- 
mj^ts— one de^ly imbued with the 
fiimii of ^ Ehzabethan age-^np 

Jho hai^escned oor stage feom. 

the reprbamt whkh seemed ready to , 

upon it— one to wiios^axuberanti 


poetical fertility, and bold originality 
of thought, wo are indebted for such 
beautiful creations as Virginlus ’* 
and “ William Tell,” the “ Hunch- 
back" and tbe “ Love Chase,'’ — our 
valued friend, James Sheridan 
Knowles. And I might have stopped 
here, had it not been that I have to- 
day seen that not the gifted sons 
alone, but also some of the gifted 
daughters of Ireland, have come as ' 
pilgrims to the shrine of Burns ; that 
one in particular, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of that fair sisterhood who 
give, by their talents, additional lustre 
, to the genius of the present day, lias 
paid her first visit to Scotland, That 
she might be present on this occasiun, 
and whom 1 have myself seen moved 
even to tears by the glory of the ga- 
thering. She is one who h.as lately 
; thrown i^lclitional light on the anti- 
quities, maimers, setmery, and beau- 
tiful traditions of Ireland— one, whose 
graceful and truly feminine worka ai e 
known to us all, and whom we are 
proud to ^ among us— hlrs S. C. 
Hall. My lord, feebly and briefly 
as I have spoken of these great names, 

1 must not trespass longer on your 
time, but tieg to propose the health of 

Moore and the Irish Poets." 

Akcribai.d Alison, Ks<i., Sherid 
of Lauarkshu'C, spoke as follows; — 
We have listened with admiration to 
the eloquent strains in which the lirst 
in rank and the first in genius have 
proposed tbe memory of the immortal 
bard whose genius we are this day 
assembled to celebrate ; but 1 know 
not whether the toast which I have 
now to propose, has not equal claims 
I to out enthusiasm. Your kindness 
and tliat of the committee, has in- 
trusted to me tbe memory of three 
illustrious men — the far-famed suc- 
cessors of Bums, who have drank 
deep at the fountains of bis genius, 
and proved themselves the worthy in- 
heritors of his inspiration. And Scot- 
land, I njoice to say, can daim them, 
all as her own. For if the Tweed has 
been immortalized by the grave of 
Scott, the Clyde can boast the birth- 
place of Camifoel}, and the mountains 
of tiie Bee first inspired ,the mnse c^ 
fiyrotL 1 recent that burst of pa-# 
tnotic feeling-rl hail it ai^ presa|e, 
tbi^ as Ayrriaiie has rais0#a gracml 
moimmeat ie Bumm luul Kdbminrgh 
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has arecfed a tioblo stnlctare to the 
Anthor of Waverlcy, so Glasgow will 
cre long raise a worthy tribute to the 
bard whose name will never die while 
Hope pours its balm through the hu- 
man heart ; and Aberdeen will wor- 
thily commemorate the far-famed 
travcllerf who first inhaled the inspi- 
ration of nature amidst the clouds of 
Loeh-nagurr, and afterwards ponred 
the light of bis genins over those lands 
of the sun wh(‘i*e his descending orb 
set— 

* Not as in northern cliraes obscurely 
bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living 
light.” 

Scotland, iny loi-d, may w^ell be 
proud of such men, but she can no 
longer call these exclusively her own ; 
their names have become^ hoasehold 
words in every land. Mankind claims 
them as the common inheritance of 
the human race. Look around us, 
and we shall see on every side deci- 
sive proofs how far and wide admira- 
tion for their genius has sunk in the 
hearts of man What is it that at- 
tracts strangers from eveiy part of 
the world into this distant land, and 
has more than compensated a remote 
situation and a churlish soil, and 
given to our own Northern Isle a 
splendour unknown to the regions of 
tike sun? W’hat is it which has 
brought together this mighty assem- 
blage, aud united the ardent and the 
^nerous from every part of the world, 
from the UraL mountains to the banks 
of the Mississippi, on the shores of an 
island in thoAriantic? My lord, it 
is neither the magnificence of our 
cities, nor the beauty of our valleys, 
the animation of our harbours, nor the 
stillness of our mountains; it is neither 
our sounding cataracts, nor onr spread- 
ing lakes; neither the wilds of na- 
ture we have snbdued so strenuously, 
nor the blue hills we have loved so 
weUL Hiese beauties, great as they 
ere, have been equaled iu other lands; 
these marvels, wondrous though thw 
be, have parallels in other climes. It 
is tike miuB of her sons which has 
given Scotland her proud pre-emi- 
nence ; tiiisit is, more even than the 
shades of Bruce, of Wallace, and of 
Mary, whyii has rendered scenes 
lassie gnmd to the whole dviliaed 


world, and now brings pilgiims from 
the most distant parts of the earth, as 
on this day, to worship at the shiiiio 
of genius. 

** Y^^lbyn I yet the praise be thine, 
Xf^Bcenes with story to oomhine ; 
Thou bid'st him who by Roslin strays 
List to the tale of other days. 

Midst Cartlane crags thou showest 
tho cave, 

The refuge of thy^ohampi^ bravo; 
Giving each rooj|^ii^toriea tale. 
Pouring a lay every dale ; 

Knitting, as with a hand; 

Thy story to.thynativ^Jand ; 
Combining thus the intei^st high 
Which genius lend| to beauty^s eye ! ’* 

But, iny lord, the poet who conceived 
those beautiful Hues, has himself done 
more than all our ancestors* valour to 
immortalize the land^of his birth ; for 
he has nnite^ the interest of truth 
with the charms of fiction, and peo- 
pled the realm not only with the 
sbadbws of time, but the ci'eations of 
genius. In those brilliant creations, 
as in the glassy wave, we behold mir- 
rored the lights, the sfiiadows, the 
forms of reality ; and yet 

" So pure, so fair, the mirror gave, 

As if ^cr« lay beneath^the wave, 
Secure from trouble, toH, and care, 

A world than earthly world more fkir.'* 

Years have rolled on, hut they have 
taken nothing, they have added much 
to the fame those illtistrious men. 

** Tipehutthe impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.** 
The voice of ages has spoken : it has 
given CampbeU and Byron theblgb^^ 
place with Bums in lyric poetiy, and 
destined Bcqtt 

** To rival all but Shakspeare^s name 
below.** 

Their names nows^e in nnapproadi- 
able splendour, frr removed, like the 
fixed stars, from the clouds and ifie 
rivahy of a lower world. To the end 
of time they will maintaki thdr ex- 
alted station, Kever will the cdlti* 
vated traveller. traverM the sea of 
Archipelago,' tiiat tiifi ^ Isles iH 
Greece, the Isles of Greece,” wfil 
recur to his reoofieption : never 
he apphkach the sIioreB of 1^ 

Tine, that the imafe of 1%n 
will juA he to 

Dever'W^flie'^e 
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tain, that he will not thrill at the ex- 
pMtB of the ** Mariners of England, 
who guard our native aeaa.” AVhonce 
has arisen this great, this universally 
^acknowledged celebrity? My^ord, 
it is hard to say whether M-aPave 
most to admire the brilliancy of their 
fancy or the creations of their genius, 
the beauty of their verSes or the ma- 
gic of their language, the elevation of 
their thoughts or the pathos of their 
conceptions. But there is one whose 
recent death we all deplore, but who 
has lighted ** the torch of Hope at 
nature's funeral pile,” who has gained 
a yet higher inspiration. In Camp- 
bell it is the moral purposes to which 
he has directed his mighty powers 
which is the real secret of his success, 
the lofty objects to whicli he has de- 
voted his life, which have proved his 
passport to immortality. It is be- 
cause he has itnceasiogly contended 
^for the best interests of humanity, 
because he has ever asserted th^ dig- 
nity of the human soul, because he 
has never forgotten that amidst all 
the distinctions of time, 


** The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
^ . The manVi^e gowd for a' that” 


Jftecause he has regarded biaiself as 
ib4 high-priest of Nature, and the 
world which we inhabit as tlie abode 
pot merely ot^human care and human 
Joys^ but as the temple of the living 
iGw, in which praise is due, and where 
seiyice^is to be performed. — “ The 
memory of ScStt, Byron, and Oj&p- 


'^nXiAM E. AlfTOim, Esq., advo- 
catC) skid— We are met here to -day not 
only;to pay due honour to the memory 
tlf 4iat baid whose genius has conse- 
this spot, and the scenes around 
it; as' classic groand for ever, but for a 
wider, a more important, and even a 
more generons purpose, jlook upon 
thiajassembliige as a great nationiU ga- 
thefing-^ meeting not only of the 
Lowlapds^of Scotland, 
‘so, to testify 
tion dbr the 
sbf fa^e thatm« still bom- 
and our tmdyiog grati- 
those who 
sray. Thus, 
t|a|^slster cpmi- 



to the sparkllne genius of Moorc. 
Thus the heart of every one that hears 
me burned within him — am 1 not 
right? — when w'e saw our own noble 
Wilson rise amidst us, and heard him, 
w'ith an eloquence the most pure — for 
it flowed spontaneously from his soul 
— speak, as perhaps no other man 
could speak, of the genius of the im- 
mortal dead. Thus, .too, we have 
heard the tribute svt t^cliingly paid 
to Campbell, who now efCcps among 
the sages, and the statesmen, and the 
waiTiors, and the poets of fiunous 
^England ; and to him who has a Iiap- 
picr and ii holier sepulture still — for 
he lies within the bostuu of his own 
dear native land — to Siu)tt, the mas- 
ter-spiiit of the age, for whom we well 
may mourn, sinc(^ we dare not hope 
to look upon his like again ! 1 have 
now, in a few words, to.^utrcat j'our 
patience whilst 1 si>cak of two other 
SfotUsh poets whose memory is yet 
grecu amongst us— both reared, like 
Uobort Burns, at tlie lowly hearth of 
tin* peasant— both imrsuiiig, like him, 
through every dLscoiiragement and 
dllhciilty, the patbwav towards hon- 
ourable renown— and both the au- 
thors of strains which bear the stamp 
“of immortality. And first, let me 
allude to one of them whom I 
knew and dearly loved. Who is 
there that has not hcanl of the 
Ettrick Shepherd — of him whose in- 
spiration descended os lightly as the 
breeze that blows along the mouiitain 
sid.'— who saw, amongst the lonely 
and sequestered glens of the south, 
from eyelids touched with faiiy Oint- 
ment, such vi.sion8 os are vouchsafed 
to the minstrel alone—the dream of 
sweet Kilmcny, too spiritual for the 
taint of earth ? 1 shall not attempt 
any comparison — ^for I am not here 
to criticise— between his genius and 
that of othm* men, on whom God in 
his bounty has b^towed the great 
and the marvellous gift. The songs 
and the poetiy of the Slie{>herd are 
now the nation's own, as indeed^faey 
long have been ; and amidst the min- 
streb^ of the choir who have noade 
the name of Scotland and her pea- 
santry familiar thronghotit ftie wiifo 
reach of the habitable world, the clear 
wild notes of the Forest will for ev(^ 
be hmSi tOtiHiik. 1 have seen hUn 
ii^)tlmeehr ^ of his owa 
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romantic Yarrow; I have sat with 
him in tl»e calm and sunny weather 
by the margin of Saint Alary's Lake; 

I have seen his eyes sparkle and his 
rlieek flush sis he spoke out some old 
heroic ballad of the days of the Doug- 
las and the fira‘,me ; and 1 have felt, 
as J listened to tlie accents (*f his 
manly voice, that whilst Scotland 
could produce amongst her cliildren 
such men as him beside me, hj^r 
ancient sj>irit had not de])arted from 
her, nor tiic star of her gl(»ry grown 
]>ale! For he was a man, in(h‘ed, cast 
in iiiilure’s happiest mould. True- 
hearted, and brave, and geuerou^, 
and sine<*re ; alive to (*very kindly 
impulse, and fresh at the core to the 
last, he lived among his native hills 
tin- blameh'.-^'i life of the slioi>herd and 
tlie p(K*t ; and on tin* day ^^hen he 
nas laid beneath the sod in the lonely 
kirkyard of Kttriek, there na.s not 
one dry eye amongst the hundreds 
that lingeretl round his grave, (^'tlie 
tdlier sneet singer, too — of lUhui 
f’lmuingliam, the leal-hearte«l and 
kindly Allan — 1 might say much; but 
^^hy ^lloul(l 1 detain you further? 
Doe.s n(»t his name aloiio recall to your 
recollectiiUi many a ’swc<‘t sung that 
has thrilled the lH»som of tin* >illage 
maiden with an emotion that a priii- 
cr.srt need not blush to own? Honour, 
then, to the poets ! — whether they 
>peak out loud and trump(‘t-toHgiieJ, 
to timl audience in the hearts of the 
ureat, and tlie mighty, and the bra>e 
— or whether, in Ion Her and more 
simple accent.^, but not less sacred in 
their mission, they bring comfort and 
consolation U» the i>oor. As the sweep 
of the rainbow, n hicli has its arcli in 
heaven, and its shafts resting ujmn 
the surface of tlie earth — as the sun- 
shine >\hich falls with equal bounty 
upon the palace and the hut — is the 
all-pervading and universal spirit of 
poetry ; and what less can no do to 
those*^ men who have collected and 
.scattei'cd it around ns, than to hail 
them as the benefactors of then* race? 
That has been the purpose of our 
gathering, and we have held it in a 
fitting spot. Frond, indeed, may bo 
the district that can claim within her- 
self the birthplaces of Bums and of 
Cnnuiugham ; and proud may we all 
be--and we are proud, from yourself, 
my lord, to the humblest individual 
VOL. LVI. NO. CCCXLVIL ' 
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who bore a part in the proceedings of 
this memorable day — that we have 
the opportunity of testifying our re- 
spect to the genius that will dc^ the 
encroachment of time : and which has 
shod,|jgnd will continue to shed, a 
splendour and a glory around the land 
that wc love so well ! Aly lord, I am 
honoured in having to propose “ The 
memory of the Ettrick Shepherd, and ” 
of Allan Cunningham.” 

Sir D. 11. Blair, Bart., of Blair- 
(pihan, said— My Lord Eglinton and " 
gentlemen, I have been rcquc.sted to 
give the next toast, which I very 
much wish had fallen into abler hands. 
It a toa.st, my lord, that Is as well 
o.alculatod to call forth outhnsiastic 
bursts of eloquence as any \^c have 
IKteiied to Avith such delight to-day ; 
but a** on that account I feel quite un- 
able to do it adequate justice, 1 must 
trust to that acclamation by which I 
am confident it will be received, Avith- 
out effort on my ]>art. We all 
recolleef tlie Avords of our immortal 
bard, Ai'lien, in alluding to the man- 
ner in Avhicli nature had flnishod this 
fair creation, he says — 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man. 

And then she made tlie lasses O ! ” 

I am sure eveiy^ man in this assembly 
will join me in aii enthusiastic bumper 
to the health of the “ Countess of, 
Kgliuton, and the ladies avIio have ! 
lioiioured this meeting Avitli their 
seiicc.” . ^ 

Cokmcl AIure of Caldwell, said— 
In obedience to the order of our uolilo ", 
chairman, I have to request; ff bumper, 
to the Peasantry of Scotland. }ui»bT^t 
justly to appreciate the claims pf tmh 
most estimable class of our ^Ow- 
citizens upon our symparides, must 
remind you that to it pre-emi^ntly 
belongs the honotir of having given 
birth to the jreomrknbie man whose , 
memory we ard^this day met to cele- 
brate. I mdst remind yon, that wl;^ 
tho fact'of having Mised Ik^ 

self from the rank of a#QOttisb’^d^^' 
man, by the' imiatnft^e^^heav^% > 
born ge^uSf to the let^'of toe greaftinl' 
and most oridnid Pbets of or. , 

ebuptry, is the no^est fmOrO S ]&:; 
history, the pea^&ll^ jK* 

^theirttum, maybe 
even in 
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mcmlier that from them, anil not from 
the pr'iYileged orders of society, our 
greatest national genius was destined 
to arise, ijad, in tact, the most strik- 
ing, and perhaps the most valuable 
feature in the jwetical charjwter of 
Burns, is the marked ascendency 
.which till* spirit and habits of the pea- 
sant, tlic genius of the man, as it w^ero, 
continued to exercise on the genius of 
the poet, even during the most bril- 
liant periods of his subsequent career. 
Even amid tliat rich variety of sub- 
jects, in the treatment of which his 
instinctive refinement and delicacy of 
taste enabled him to combine, with all 
the higherj>owcr.s of the man, the court- 
ly graces of the gentleman and scholar 
— iStill bis happiest eft’ort, the master- 
piece of his genius, in wliicli his own 
mind is disjdayod in tin* most agi‘ee- 
ahlc light, and" Ills inspiration breathes 
forth Vith the greatest briUiaiicy and 
beauty, will be found to be dic- 
tated by the associations of his early 
rustic days. W hen 1 reflect, therefore, 
how copious, how gra|iliic, liow true 
aie his own descrijitions of the charac- 
ter of the Siotfish peasantry, in all its 
varieties of grave or of gay, of light 
or of shadow', 1 cannot but feel it is a 
^rt ofpresuyijition to offer in a com- 
pany, who must be all so familiar with 
these descriptions, any ci ado remark 
of my OW'D, on the more interesting 
features of those to w inch they refer. 
.1 shall, however, do my best to sea- 
son llie few comments which I am in 
some degree bound to offer on the sul)- 
ject allotted to me, by taking the poet*s 
works as ray text- book. Were I called 
upon, tlierefore, to name the virtues of 
our peasantry, which chiefly claim our 
respect and admiration, I should point 
first to their industry, frugality, and 
contentment, as those wbicli promi- 
nently adorn their own class of society 
above all others, and also to their 
piety and their patriotism, shared, 
1 would fain ho^ equally, or at least- 
l^elyi by the mass of our fellow- 
citmens. Wliere, then, shall w^e find 
a more spirited picture of the infiucnce 
and effects of the three former quali- 
ties — above all, of that most inesti- 
mable blessing, contentment —than in 
tffiB>'brilliaiit littlejioem which bears 
the humble title of the “ Tw'a Dogs,” 
where, affer so graphically describing 
the honest tolb, often the severe hard- 


ships, inseparable from the peasant's 
lot, he goes on to say,, that yet 

** TlipyVe nao.. sac wretched's ane wad 
thlDKi 

Though constantly on poortitfa's brink ; 
They’re sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, 
The view of it gi’es little fright ; 

And how it comes 1 never keut yet, 
They’re maistly wonderin’ contented ; 
And buiriUy ehiels and clever hiszaes 
Are bred in sucli a way as tliis is.” 

But w'herc are we, after all, to look 
for the soEU'ceof this beautiful attribute 
of contentment V Is it not in the still 
more admirable one of their piety ? It 
is here almost supeifinous to make 
any close appeal to oiir poet’s authority 
— ^to that most sublime description, so 
familiar to you all, w here the old pea- 
sant on the Saturday night collects his 
scattered family, at the close of tlie 
long w eek’s labour, around his liiimblo 
but hai)py cottage fireside, and, after 
a few' sweet but hard-earned hours of 
social onjoyrneiit. iiiNtils, befon* retir- 
ing to rei^ose, from the open Word of 
God, into their minds those lessons of 
Divine wisdom which were to guide 
them during the next week, and 
through life, in the patlis of religion 
and virtue. Arc not such scenes to 
this day common in our cottages, still, 
as of old, I firmly believe, the favour- 
ite abodes of the genuine si>irit of 
simple Scottish piety V Then as to the 
last, if not the least^ hi the above list 
of the virtues of our peasants — their 
patriotism. To whom, I would ask, 
but to the peasantry of Scotland, does 
our poet so beautifully appeal as hav • 
ing bled with Wallace? To w'hom, 
but to our peasantiy, did our national 
hero look — and never look in vain — 
for support in his gallant effort to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of his country, 
at the period when' our doughty knights 
and nobles — happily but for a season 
—had been reduced, by the intrigues 
or intimidation of our powerful enemy, 
to crouch submissive beneath the throne 
of Ills usurpation. And can we doubt 
that this proud spirit of patriotism stUI 
burns as warm in their hearts as then, 
if no longer, by God’s blessing, sff fear- 
fully or so desperately called into ac- 
tion ; or that when after, as oar poet 
again has it, 

" They lay aride their private cares 
To i^nd the Kirk and State affairs 
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They'll talk of patronage and priests , 
Wi’ kindling fury in their breasts, 

Or tell what new taxation’s coming. 
And ferlle at the folks in Lunnan." 

Bat I have already detained you too 
long— if not longer than the interest of 
the subject, at least than my power 
of doing justice to it entitles me. 1 
shall therefore conclude by pronoun- 
cing a grace over our bumper, also 
supplied from the stores of the Poet, 
anti the sentiments of which every one 
here prescuit, I am sure, will cordial- 
ly syuii)alhizc — 

** O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil. 
For whom my warmest wish to Hea- 
ven is sent. 

Long may thy hardy sous of rustic 
toil 

Be blest with lu^alth, and peace, and 
sweet content.’’ 

Sir James Campbell of Glasgow 
said — In propo.^ing the toast with 
which I have been entrusted, I shall 
content myself by simply expressing 
my deep regret that, under any cir- 
rumstaijce.s, I could so inadequately 
express my owm sentiments and feel- 
ings of admiration— ill all the accep- 
tations of that w ord— of “ the Land 
of Burns.” I am aw’ave, however, 
that I liavc the honour of addressing 
ijii assemblage who can appreciate, 
w ho do appreciate, and who, by their 
appearance here, and the interest so 
many of them have taken in the pro- 
ceedings and associations of this day, 
give ample proof of their high estima- 
tion of, and attachment to, “ the Laud 
of Burns.” . I am awai*c, also, that I 
liave the honour to address not a few 
of those whajbavc, with the pencil or 
with the pen, done homage to the 
classical, patriotic, and poetical claims 
of that land. 1 feel satisfied, in- 
deed, that there is not an individual 
in this most interesting and splendid 
assemblage, who does not greatly 
prize and ^mire the fertile soil and 
landscape beauty of that land ; 
whose l^om glows not with an ho- 
nest* pride at the intelligonce, enter- 
prise, and patriotism ^ the men of 
that land; and, above' all, who does 
not honour and admire tJie beauty ^ 
accomplishments of the ladies of that 
land. And therefore is it, my lord, 
that, without fhrtbor proffu^, I w'onld 


call upon this assembly to dedicate a 
bumper to “ The Land of Bums.” 

Lord Eglinton said — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Except the toast which 
I have had the honour *and happi- 
ness o^ bringing before you to-day, 
there is not one which gives me 
greater pleasm’e to see committed to 
my charge than that wliich 1 am now 
about to bring before your notice — 
I mean the “Provost and Magistrates 
of Ayr;” and along with it, though 
not down on the card, my feelings 
will not allows me to leave out the In- 
terests of Ayr. On such an occasion 
as this, and so late in the day, I will 
not occupy your time by dilating on 
the iutcrest which I feel in that 
Town, or of the knowledge which I 
have of the Provost and the Magis- 
trates. From that knowledge 1 feel 
convinced that the interests of Ayr 
could not be placed in more worthy 
hands, lu addition to the respc'Ct 
felt tow'ards them as the Magistrates 
of the County Town, we all feel gra- 
titude to them for the assistance, sup- 
port, and countenance, they have given 
to our proceedings on this occasion. 

Provost JiliixEii said — Permit me 
to return my best thanks, on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself^, for the flat- 
tering compliment which has just been 
jiaid to them. The manner in which 
tlio toast w’as introduced by the noble 
lord was particularly gratifying to me ; 
and I am sure it wull be .appreciated 
by the entire corjjoration. I beg to 
assure the noble lord that the recog- 
nition of “ Auld Ayr” at a meeting so 
I)eculiarly interesting as the present, 
and combining, as it does, so much of 
the rank, talent, and worth of the 
land, will be highly appreciated by 
the “ honest men and boi^nic lasses” 
for which it has been characterized 
by the immortal bal’d in hoiionr of 
whoso memory we a^e this day met. 

The Lord Justice- General rose 
amidst much applause. He said — ' 
Ladies and gentlemen, after the un- 
common success which has attended 
every part of the proceedings at rids 
meeting to-day, I am confident that 
1 anticipate the unanimous conour- 
rence of this great assemMy 1 have 
now the honour to address, when I 
state that there appears, in addition 
to many toasts drunk with so mncli 
cntlmsiasm, one that remdns as a debt^ 
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of gratitude due by this assembly. I 
consider it a most fortunate ch*cnm- . 
stance attendiu^r this meeting, that we 
have been presided over by the Noble 
Lord in the chair. I am sure that the 
most enthusiastic admirers of Bums 
must be gratitied in thinking tliat the 
proceedings of this day have been 
conducted by my noble friend in so 
admirable a maimer. **Kvcry person 
must be satisfied tliat it was impos- 
sible the proceedings of this day could 
have been commenced in a happier 
strain. AVithout further comment, I 
beg leave to propose that wo drink 
the health of our excellent Chairman. 

Lord EfiLiNTON, in reply, said— 
My Lord Justice, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I assure you 1 feel most 
deeply grateful to you for the honour 
you have paid me, as 1 always ought 
to be when my health is proposed and 
drunk at a meeting of Scotchmen. 
But I assure you I never felt more 
deeply grateful, or more highly sensi- 
ble of that honour, than I do at the 
present moment, when my health is 
proposed by such a man as tlie Lord 
Justice-General, and when it huvsbeen 
received— and, ] am proud to say, en- 
thusiastically rcceivod — by an ass(‘m- 
blagc met for such a purpose as to do 
honour to the memory of our greatest 
poet. But,gent]eTnen, I will not at this 
late hour of the day, and in a temple, 
as it were, dedicated to the Pluses — I 
will not occupy your time by rctuni- 
ing thanks for driukiug the health of 
one who has no merit. But, bfifore we 
part, there is a toast which claims our 
especial consideration — “ the health of 
Professor Wilson.” Had it not been 
for the modesty of the Profi^sor, it 
ought to have been proposed , at a 
much earlier jiart of the evening. On 
such an occasion as this, when wo have 
met from all parts of ^Scotland, to do 
honour to the memory of the greatest 
genius Scotland ever knew, it surely is 
not only proper, but our bounden duty, 
to 'drink Jthe health of the greatest 
^liistrhlch*Scotland possesses now. 
The memories of others have bec’n 
I drunk to-night, and have licen re- 
ceived with tliat deep feeling which 
SoOtChmen^eol towards the memdl^ 
genius; but the toast which I 
now proposing is one which has this 
, -^ditioual merit, that the subject of it 
is alive and hearty, and able td con- 


tinue, as you have heard to-day, in 
that career which has hitherto so 
much delighted his countrymen. In 
the presence of Profi'ssor Wilson I 
cannot dilate, as I could wish to do, 
on the character of that geiUleman. 

I will only ask you to drink with me 
his health in a way that will show 
that you can pay lionour to genius 
alive, as you can do honour to de- 
parted worth. 

Professor AVirsox rose and sim- 
ply bowed his ackiiou lodgments. 

The Earl of Eulinton then rose 
and said — Ladies and Gentlemen, 

" Nae man can tether time nor tide ; 

The hour approaches — Tam maun* 
ride.” 

This brought the proceedings to ^ 
close. m 

We have thought it due— not les.^ 
to the character of the meeting than 
to the sincere and fervid eloquence of 
the .sj>cakers — to place upon our pages 
an anthoiitic record of the wlufie pro- 
ceedings of the day. This ‘‘ great 
national gatheri%’.’ as it was aptly 
denominated, must be of endtiriug 
and not ephemeral interest, and will 
Im* remenil)ered, and spoken of, and 
qnotetl, long after event.s of greater 
a]>pan‘nt importance have pass(*d 
away into oblivion. The outpouring.s 
of a nation’s heart are immortal. The 
Irilmb^ii that were paid, in the ages 
long since gone by, to the pcjets <J 
Greece and ()f Italy, have ruitlivod 
the most enduring monuments of 
marble, and ’wc dure not hesitate now’ 
to recognise a triumpli whicli will be 
‘as everlasting as theirs. 

AVe feel that little comment is nc- 
ce.ssaiy’ upon the various ad(lres.ses 
that arc given above. But we should 
not be ju.stified — and no man who wa.s 
there that day w ould forgive us — if we 
passed ove)* in silence the manly and 
distinguished manner in which Lord 
EgUnton discharged the duties of the 
chair. Be>otland, as wo have already 
had occasion to say, is proud, and 
justly so, of her aristocracy; but 
is not one of them all, through* the 
whole length and breadth of the land, 
to ^ whom she can point more exnlt- 
ingly than to this young nobleman. 
Ills opening addi'ess would have done 
honour to one long trained in the 
schools of oratoiy, and that was its 
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smallest merit. The emphatic and. 
earnest tone of admiration in which he 
spoke of the pcjisantry of his country 
— his generous and touching ullusiuns 
to Burns in his earlier years, to w hat 
he had done and suhered, and to the 
honours so long withheld, and now so 
brilliantly ctnifcrred— and the j)atrIo- 
tic fervour which pervaded his whole 
address— carrie<l along with him not 
only the ajiplaiises, but the hearts of 
the whole assemblage. J..ord Eglin- 
tuii intiy well look hack w iih tirble, 
and satisfaction to the proceedings of 
that day ; for he has secured the af- 
fections of thousands who already re- 
spected liis name. 

Of the other speeches, elofpient and 
iinprcs.-sive as they were, we shall — 
with only one e\<‘t‘ption — S]»eak col- 
lectively ; and tile liigh<*»t ])rai>e we 
can give is to say, that they w'ere 
esery way worthy of the oci'asion, of 
the subjects which they cehdmited. 
and of the men by whom they were 
utt(*red. There was a delicate pro- 
priety in the feeling which excluded 
from the list of toa.'*ts tJie names of the 
living jvu'ts, with tin* great and glo- 
rious exceptions of Wordsworth and 
Moore, now beyond all cavil at the 
head of the lit<*rafure of their respec- 
tivecountries. Their jircscnce, though 
ardently ho]>cd fur, was hardly to 1m* 
expected on this occasion: for their 
advanced \ears, and tin* distant jour- 
ney they must June nnderia ken, were 
scrums ol)st ados ; but their aiKilogetie 
letters, fidl of deep feeling and svm- 
j)athy, wei'c n!cei^'^*d, and the recep- 
tion which greeted their names, showed 
the respect and love which the Scot- 
tish jwople entertain for tlie greatness 
and universality of their fame. Deep 
also and thrilling was the emotion 
evincc*d at the mention of the? illus- 
trious dead, who liave passed away 
into their graves in the fulness and 
maturity of their fame. Strange and 
powerful is the spell w'hich lies in the 
mere i>lain utteranco of their names ! 
Scott, and Byron, and Campbell, (just 
laid in the noblest mausoleum of the 
wfcld,) the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Allan Cunningham — what names for 
a country to record in its annals, in 
the brief space of one generation 1 
But the speech to which all looked 
forward with the utmost expectation 
and anxiety, w^as that of rrofossor 
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Wilson, nis zeal in the cause of 
Burns, his earnest and reiterated de- 
fence of his reputation, ivere so well 
know'll, that on this occasion, when 
the balance might be held as finally 
struck, and when the nation, by its 
own voluntary act, had recognized 
the position which its poet, through 
all time coming must maintain, it 
would have been felt as a vast and 
serious omission if the last elegy had 
not been uttered by the greatest vin- 
dicator of liis fame. It tms so uttered, 
and none but those who listened to 
that address can conceive the effect 
w hich it produced. Elsewhere than 
in these pages we should assuredly 
have atteinjited some comment upon 
it. As it i.s, we shall borrow an opin- 
ion of the* provincial press, from the 
)M‘n, we believe, of the Editor of the 
Jhnnfrits-fihlre Jltrahl^ Mr Aird, him- 
self a spectator of the scene, and a 
man of high intellect and imagina- 
tion. whose remarks w e liave been led 
to adopt, not from the eulogy' they 
coTituiiu but from their just and rever- 
ential triitli: — 

“ Tlie remiu'kablo speech of the day 
w'as rrofesMir Wilson's, Since the 
time w'h(‘ii in his ‘ bright and shining 
youth’ he walked seventy miles to 
bo present at a Burns’ meeting, and 
electrified it witli a new’ and peculiar 
fervour of elo(|neiiee, such as had 
never been beard among us before, 
bow' manifold, how' multiform have 
been this m ill's generous vindications 
of our great Bard! Now' broad in 
liumoiir ; iiow' siiortive and playful ; 
now' sarcastic, scornful, and search- 
ing ; now calmly philosophic in criti- 
cism j now^ thoughtful and solemn, 
large of reverent discourse, ‘ looking 
before and after,’ w ith all the sweetest 
by -plays of humanity, with every re- 
conciling softness of charity — such, in 
turns, and in qnibkest intermingled 
tissue of the ethereal woof, have be.en 
the many illustrations w'hlch this 
large-minded, large-licartcd Scotch- 
man, in whose character there is 
neither comer nor cranny, has poured 
in the very prodigality of his affec- 
tionate abundance around and over the 
name and the fame of Bobert Bums. 
It became him— and heknewit-rthi^t 
on tills great and consummating oc- 
casion, so full of reconcilement 
twixt human frailty and human 
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worth, his address, on which so much 
eKpectatioii waited, should be a last 
Solemn KictiuiEM over the p-avo of 
tho illustrious dead, ])rononiiciMl not 
merely to the coiigrogat ion of the day, 
but to mankind in geiieral, and to 
every future ago. ^Vitli those long, 
heart-drawn, lingering, slow-expiring 
tones, solemn as a cathedral chant, 
the whole of this sacred piece of ser- 
vice (for we can call it nothing el'se) 
was to us like some mournful oiMtorio 
by Mozart, soft at once and sublime. 
Some might bedisapi>ointed that they 
heard nothing on thi'< occasion of the 
varied jday of Christopher North; but 
the heart of Scotland, in its calm re- 
tirement, will appreciate this holy 
oration, as worthily hallowing and 
sanctifying her ine<‘tiiig.” 

The proccedlng^ in that Pavilion 
were a just and titling conclusion to 
the splendid jubilee of the day. Some 
no doubt were absent, whom the 
public would gladly have scon tln‘re ; 
for, on an occasion like this, the gen- 
eral wish must have bed'll, that all the 
greatness, and talent, and learning of 
the laud .should have united in the 
National Fe.stival. Hut that absence, 
though regretted, did not, in any de- 
gree, lessen the ciithu.*-lasin. Indeed, 
as we looked around tl>e meeting, and 
saw, unelevated to any conspicuou.s 
place, Delta, and Chambers, and 
Ferricr, and a hundred other distin- 
guished men, uot only content, but 
proud to bear te^tilnony by their 
simple presence to the genuitic pur- 
pose of the assembly, it was hardly 
possible to wish for more. Kvery 
individual feeling was merged in the* 
common deairo, that the day should 
be consecrated to its own peculiar 
object; and con.secratcd it was, if 
unanimity, and elofincncc, and tears, 
and the ontpouring of all that is lofty, 
and generous, and sincere, can con- 
secrate aught on earth — where error 
and frailty must abide, but where the 
judgment of man iu his weakness, 
may not, and dare not, usurp the 
functions of the Ail-seeing and Eter- 
nal Judge. 

And now w e close the hasty record 


of a scene that will be remembered so 
long as Scotland is a nation. Some 
there may be — for there arc malig- 
nant and jaundiced spirits every 
w here — who may sneer at the solem- 
nities we have witnessed ; and it is 
well that they should do so, for tlie 
praise of siicli men i.s no honour — far 
better that it should be vvitliheld. 
AVc conclude by again adopting the 
language of Mr Aird, which leav es no 
word unsaid. 

“ Sucli lias been tho tribute of a 
country to her national ivoet. She 
furnished him with the rich materials 
of his song — wiih her dear victories 
set ill blood; with tiie imperishable 
memory of her iudejieiideiiee ; with 
the uharai ler of her s<»ns and daugh- 
ters, simple as water, but strong as 
the waterfall; with her .vnalcbes of 
old-world miii^tivls}*, surely nev'ov 
comi)Osed by mortal man, but spilt 
from tho oveiilowiug .soul of soirow 
and gladness; with her uiu>ie, twin- 
born, say rather one with her inin- 
streUy ; with her fairy belief, the 
most delicately beautiful mytlmlogy 
ill the history of the human miml, and 
strangely contrasted with the rugged 
charactiT of her ]>eoplt*, a iieople of 
Sturt and strife; with llcr heroic 
faith ; vvitii the graves of her headless 
martyrs, in green shavv or on grim 
moor, vL^ilcd by many a slip of sun- 
shine streaming down from behind 
the cloud ill the still autunuial after- 
noon. Tlieai*., and all tho other ])rice- 
Icss elements of ' the auld Scottish 
glory,’ he — the* national bard— com- 
luicted and crystallized into a Poetry 
w'hich, by innumerable points of sym- 
pathetic contact, caiTics back into* tlie 
national heart, by cver-condiicting 
is.i}ue, the tlioughts and feelings wiiich 
itself fii-st gave forth to liis plastic 
genius ; and thus there is an eternal 
interchange of cause and clFcct, to the 
pci-petuation and propagation of pa- 
triotism, and all that constitutes na- 
tional spirit and character. 

THEREFORE it was fitting that 
such a national tribute should be paid 
to such a national benefactor.’’ ■# 
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STANZAS FOn TIEE BURNS* FESTIVAL. 


BY 1>KLTA. 


I. 

Stir tlio bcal-firo, wave* I lit* banner, 
Bid tlie tliiind»;rin;r cjiimoii sound — 
Kend the skies with accljnnation, 

JStiiii the Avoods and Avaters round — 
'J'ill the (m Ihk's ol'niir <,'alheriii<x 
Tnni (in* AAorM's ntbnirin^ f;azc 
To this act of duteous hoiua^^c 
Scotland to her poet |»ays. 

Fill the banks and braes Avith music, 
Be it Itjud ainl Ioaa' by turns — 

I'iiis Avti owe the deatlih'ss kdory, 
That the haidcss lute of Jiunis. 

II. 

Born AA'ithin fin* IoavIv eotlat't* 

To a (h‘fttin3' (dMure, 

Doom'd IhiMMijjh youth's evulting 
sprinjf-liiut* 

But to lal^ir and endure — 

Yet DespA he elboAv’d from him; 
Nature breathed Avith hoh' joy, 

In tin* hues of morn and evening, 

On the evelids of the boy ; 

And his country’s (lenius bound him 
Lauivls for his suii-buni’d broAV, 
When inspired and proud she found 
him, 

Like Elisha, at the plough. 


III. 

On, exulting in his magic, 

Swept the gifted peasant on — 
Though his feet were on the green- 
sward. 

Light ii’om heaven around him shone; 
At his conjuration, demons 
Issued from their darkness drear ; 
Hovering round on silver pinions, 
Angels stoop’d his songs to hew ; 
Bow’d the Passions to his bidding, 
iWor gaunt, and Pity calm ; 

Like the organ pour'd his thunder, 
Like the lute his faiiy psalm. 


IV. 

Lo,Avhcn dover-swatlics lay round him, 
Or his feet the furroAV press’d. 

Ho could mourn the sever’d daisy, 

Or the mouse’s ruin’d nest ; 

Wovc‘n of gloom and glory, visions 
Haunting throng’d his twilight hour ; 
Birds fiitliraU’d him Avith sweet music, 
U'ciniiests with their tones of poAver ; 
Eagle- AAiiig'd his mounting spirit 
C ustom’s rusty fetters spurn'd ; 
Tasso-like, for Jean he melted, 
Wallace-like, for Scotland burn’d ! 

V. 

.‘Ncotlainl ! — dear to him was Scotland, 
In her sons and in her daughters, 

In her Highlands, — Lowlands,— 
Islands,— 

Iicgal u'oods, and rushing waters ; — 
111 the glory of her story, 

When her taiians fired the field,— 
Scotland! oft betray’d — beleagur’d — 
Scotland ! never known to yield ! 

Dear to him her Doric language, — 
Thrill'd his heart-strings at her 
name ; — 

And he left her more than rubies, 

In the riches of his fame. 


VI. 

Sons of England ! — Sons of Erin I 
Ye who, journeying from afar, 
Throng Avith us the shire of Coila, 
Led by Bums’s guiding star — 

Proud we greet you — jq will join ns, 
As, on this triumphant day, 

To the champions of his genius 
Grateftil thanks we duly pay — 
Currie— Chambers — Lockhart — ^Wil- 
son — 

Carlyle — who his bones to save 
From the wolfish fiend, Detraction, 
Couch’d like lions round his grave. 
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VII. 

Daughter of the poll's inoflicr ! 

Here we hail thee willi delight; 
Sbovror’d be every earthly blessing 
On thy looks of silver white !— 

Sons of Burns, a hearty welcome, 
Welcome home from India’s strand, 
To a heart-loved land far dearer, 
Since your glorious Father’s land : — 
Words are worthless — look aroimd 
you— 

Labour’d tomes hir less could say 
To the, sons of such a father, 

Than the sight of such a day ! 

vni. 

Judge not ye, who<e thoughts arc 
fingers. 

Of the liands that witch the lyre — 
(Treenlaiul has it» mountain icebergs, 
-I'Ktnfi has its heart of fire ; 
Calculation has its plummet ; 
Self-control its iron rule^ ; 

Genius has its sparkling fountains ; 
Dulness has its stagnant ]k)o1s ; 

Like a Imh*yon on tin* waters, 

Burns’s chai’+ disdaiiiM ,i j)!au — 

In his soarings he was hejnenly, 

Ju Ilia sinkings he nas iiiaii. 


As the\jiui *f|loni out tim orient 
J'ours a ;i\*idef, warmer light. 

Till he floods liotli earth and ocean, 
Blaming from the zenith’s height ; 

So the glory of our poet, 

Jn its deathless power serene, 
Shines— as rolling time advances— 
Warmer felt, and >\ider seen : 

First Diam’s banks and bra(*s con- 
tain'd it, 

Then Ins country form’d its span ; 
Now the witle world is its empire, 
And it.s thnuie the heart of man. 


X. 

Homo returning, each uill cairy 
Frond ivmembrance of this clay, 
When (‘Xulted Scothuid’s hosiiin 
Homage to her haul to ]>a> ; — 

When our jiilulee to briuhteii, 
Kidinton with Wilson vied, 

Al'calth’s regard^ and Kank'.s distinc- 
tions 

For the season set a^ide ; 

And the peasant, ]M'er, and poet, 
Fach put forth an eijual claim, 

For tlie t\M*ning of his laurel 
Jn the n reath t‘f Burns’s tame ! 


SdhAurgh: Printed by Battantyne and Hvghee, Paute Work. 
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THE LIFE OF A DIPLOMATIST. 

This is one of those curious me- contain similar records of the highest 
moirs which, from time to time, start value ; and nothing could he at once 
forth from the family archives of pub- more honourable to the memory of 
lie men, for the illu.stration of the past the gallant and renowned who have 
and the wisdom of the future. No- passed away, or more important to pos- 
thing can be more important to either terity, than to give those documents 
the moil of office or the man of reflec- to the light, illustrated by the recol- 
tiou. Avoiding all tlie theoretical lections oftheir noble descendants, and 
portion of history, on which all men brought before the public with the 
may be mistaken, they give us its facts, natural advantages of Authenticity 
on which uo^ne can be deceived; and authority, 
detailiug the course of personal events, Lord Mahnesbury's edreer conti- 

they supply us with the views of the nued through one of thS most inte- 
most intelligent minds directly em- resting portions of the last century ; 
ployed in the transactions, exhibit that which was the preparative for the 
the portraits of those minds, aud great catastrophe of its close, the 
point out to those who ai*c to follow, overthrow of the French monarchy, 
the effect of vigour, intrepidity, and He was in the service of his country, 
knowledge, in overcoming the difficul- as a diplomatist, Ihim 1768 to 1797 ; 
ties of nations. and for many succeeding years was 

The work on which we are about In connexion with all the leading po- 
to make some remarks, is one of litical characters of a time singuarly 
those productions which do especial fertile in remarkable men. w was 
honour to the English aristocracy. It bom at Salisbniy in 1746, the de- 
ls the diplomatic career of the founder scendant of an old English family, 
of a peerage ; compiled and published possessed of property in Wiltshire^ 
by the third in succession to the eari- His tkther was an eminent scholar, ' 
dom. llie noble editor, professing to the author of Hermes^ and o&er well 
have done but little in this office of known treatises on HteraiT and plii«i 
rovei'ence and duty, has done much — losophical subjects. But the scholar 
he has paid due honour to a manly, was also a man of active puldic Ufb^ 
wise, and vigorous ancestor ; and he Entering into paifiimimit, he was 
has set a striking example to the young « pointed a lord of the treasury in 
nolffii^ of his rime. libraries 1768, and secretary e&d comptroller 
of eveiy noble liuxiily cf England of the Queen's hmuehidd aome years 


and iifdmipond^ of James Barrie, Bari of J^msthary. 
£ffitedbyhi»aaAinHM>a,riielliird£sr^ 2vfdi. 

VOlta LVI» OOGZLTIXL ^ 
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A fen-mo# of one of the Towius- 
is recorded, on his taking his 

Wti 

^^iWho is tile new member? ** asked 
Townsend. 

A Mr Harris, who has written on 
grammar and harmony. ** 

Then what brings him here, 
where he will hear neUherV' 

'Die son of such a man had public 
life befc him as his natural source of 
distinction ; and Lord Malmesbury, 
late in life, (in 1800,) thus gracefully 
commemorated his gratitude. To 
my father's precepts and example I 
owe every good quality I have. To 
bis reputation and his character, I 
attribute my more than common suc- 
cess in life. It was those that intro- 
duced me with peculiar advantage 
into the world. It was as his son 
that 1 first obtained friends and pa- 
trons. 1 had' nothing in myself ; and 
I speak, at the distance of thirty-live 
years, not from alfected modesty, but 
firom a powerful recollection of what 
there was to entitle me to notice. 
Once, indeed, placed in a conspicuous 
and responsible situation, I was 
anxions to act becomingly in it. And 
even hm 1 recur with pleasure to the 
same grateful source ^ ibr while my 
father lived, which was during the 
first twelve years of my public life, 
the strongest incentive 1 had to exert 
myself rras in the satisfaction I knew 
he would derive from any credit I 
might acquire ; and the many and dis- 
tinguished honours which 1 have since 
lec^ved, have suffered a greAt dimi- 
nution in my esteem, from his being 
no longer a witness to them.** 

He was sent to Winchester, where 
he remained till he was sixteen. From 
Winchester he was transferred to Ox- 
ford, where the discipline at that period 
was so relaxed, that his only surprise 
in after life was at the success of so 
many of bis companions, among whom 
were Charies Fox, North, Bishop of 
Winchester, L<wd Eobert Spenser, 
Lord Aueldand, and others, who had 
risen to rank of various kinds. He 
lellOxfefdin 1765, and passed thirty- 
fire yem on the Continent. Hisloid- 
here makes a strfting observation 
'on own experience, which hasbeen 
authenticated by evetr intdligeat and 
honest mfiid under the same, cirenm- 
miieeiH-roinarh% that his foreign 


uudervalne Eng^nd, that it raised It 
still higher in his estimation. He adds 
— ^*Here I will make an asseilion, 
grounded on experience and convic- 
tion, and which may be applied as a 
never-failing test, that an Englishman 
who, after a long absence from Eng- 
land, returns to it with feelings and 
sentiments partial to other countries, 
and adverse to his own, has no real 
mind — ^is without thov, powers of dis- 
cernment and plain easy comparison — 
and has no title to enjoy tiie superior 
moral and local advantages to whicti 
he is born, bnt of which he is insen- 
sible and unworthy.” 

As diplomacy was evidently the 
career marked out for him by his fa- 
ther, he was sent to study at Leyden, 
where he remained a year. In the 
commencement of the century, Hol- 
land was the central point of all Eu- 
ropean negotiations ; ami its schools 
became famous for lauguages and the 
study of inteniatlonal law. The so- 
ciety among the higher orders of the 
country was the most intelligent 
in Europe, consisting of ambassadors 
and scholars of the first character. 
After this year of vigorous study, 
and some brief stay at home, he re- 
turned to the Continent, and made an 
extensive tour of the nprth. In the 
autumn of this year he received bis first 
diplomatic appointment, In the mission 
to Spain. His success in the Falk- 
land Island negotiation recommended 
him to government,' and he was ap- 
pointed minister at toUn— a very un* 
usual distinction for a diplomatist only 
twenty- four years old. But a still more 
important dfetinctionnow awaitedbim. 
In 1 777 he was sent as minister to the 
court of the Empress Catharine, where 
he found himself involved in all the 
taraft of diplomacy with two of the most 
artful sovereigns that ever lived, Fre- 
derick and Cathariufi. %t difociilties 
only place taints in a more conspi- 
cuons point of view, and he received 
firom ills government the highest re- 
ward then cOoi^Bnred won a fnreign 
jnlnister, the Order of the Bath, in 
* 1780. The riimate of Russia wss at 
length found too severe for his bealth, 
and he petitkmed for his recall, whldi 
was grantedi bnt witii the honmireble 
offer of his choiee of a mission 
either to Spain or the Hagiie; tbe 
foimerww tlw higher InjwCr iKAt the 
latter the . fiiM 
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tivity. He unliesitatingty, and wise- 
ly, chose the embassy to the Hague. 
In 1784, the Foxite administration 
fell, and Fitt was in the ascendant. 
Harris had been at all times connect- 
ed with Fox, and had constantly voted 
with him in the House ; but so high 
was the pubiic sense of his abiiity, 
and such was the impartiality of Pittas 
sense of public duty, that be offered 
him the re-appointment to the Hague, 
which Han-is, after consulting Fo|t 
and the Duke of Portland as Ms po- 
litical leaders, accepted. His services 
were peculiarly required at this period, 
from the violent discussions which 
had arisen in Holland ; and he cither 
originated, or perfected, the treaty of 
alliance between England, Holland, 
and Prussia, which saved the Stadt- 
holder for the time, and Holland pro- 
bably from being made a French pro- 
vince. His conduct was regarded with 
so much approbation by the allies, 
that he received from the Prussian 
king leave to add the Prussian eagle 
to hLs arms, and from the Stadtholder, 
his motto, Je maintiendraiy From 
England he received the more sub- 
stantial rewards of the peerage, by the 
title of Baron Malmesbury, and the 
appointment of ambassador. But 
though he a Whig, be was one 
on the old English principle, and not 
on the new. 'In 1798, when in the 
midst of revolntionary horrors, and 
after the murder of the unfortunate 
French king. Fox, in the spirit of in- 
fatuation, declared himself ready to 
acknowledge the French republic, all 
the chief leaders of the Whigs retired 
fW>m the Opposition bench. The Duke 
of Portland, Lord Longhborough, Sir 
Gilbert Elliott, Lord Spenser, and Lord 
Malmesbury, joined those disUngaish- 
ed persons ; yet without any apparent 
loss of friendship with Fox, whose 
manners retained personal friends even 
when he had lost their political conff- 
dence. Frederick William, king of 
Pmssia, a prince of singnlaTly unde- 
cided character^ though of loud pro- 
fessions, being at this time suspected 
of a leaning towards the revolution- 
ists, Lord Malmesbury was immedi- 
ately sent by Pitt to Berlin, for the 
pur^ of holttig him to his good 
mth; Heimeceeded, to the extent of 
making the khm sign ait additiomd 
treaty with Engmbd and Holland. 
IBanentitdsalun, (fimioim 


importance, was of still greater delf>* 
cacy — it was to ask the hand of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s daughter for the 
Prince of Wales. TMs was a marriage 
by compulsion, and the wrath of the 
prince fell upon the noble negotiator, 
lie never forgave Lord Malmesbury, 
and he quickly alienated himself from 
the princess : the unfortunate result is 
fully known. In 1796, and 1797, Lord 
Malmesbury was engaged in the most 
important negotiation of his life. The 
French Directory, probably for the 
purpose of exciting dissensions be- 
tween Austria and England, madp a 
secret proposal of peace, which led to 
the mission of an ambs^sador. But 
while Napoleon was parsuing hiS con- 
quests in Italy, France had no actnal - 
desire of pacitication. Thepnrposewas 
evidently to gain time ; and Lord 
Malmesbury, on discovering the true 
nature of the transaction, demanded 
his passports, and retnmed to Eng- 
land. It cannot be imputed to Pitt, 
that he was ever negligent of those 
who had done the state service. Lord 
Malmesbury bad already obtained the 
Order of the Bath, and a barony ; ha 
was now raised to an earldom, with a 
viscounty, by the title of Lord Fitz- 
harris ; and it was in Pitt’s contem- 
plation to send Mm once more to Paris, 
when his ministry was suddenly 
brought to a conclusion, and Mr Ad- 
dington was appointed premier; by 
whom the peace, or rather the nnlncky 
truce of Amiens, was made.' His po- 
litical life was now at an end. He bad 
been for some time suffering under 
deafness, which increased so much, 
that he regarded it as incapacitating 
him from public employment ; yet he 
still loved society, and, dividing bis 
tjme between London and his seat 
near Henley, he passed a pleasant aqd 
cheerfhl time, mmgling with the chfef 
characters of the rising pditical gene- 
ration. For fhe last ten years of his 
life, his thoughts seem to have been 
mudi directed to religious subjects ^ 
and he kept what he entttled a ** self* . 
contrtdHngjoiimal,” In which heregis- 
tered his thoughts. We have ips&a*. 
bly reasim to iegret that the scru&fi^* 
lons^ delicacy of ids Mogn^ier 
hithato withheld it feum the pubfie^ 
The few sentenii^ t»]iscr3ttd 
give a strong oono^tion iff the pfe^ 
and dear-headednees of ihe nbhle 
tiior. ' ‘ Thty- wSbto'' wrtituh' ’'WHMn ’ 
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fortiiiglit df Ills death. They describe mind^ and incapable Of taking a ** com- 
. hijn as having completed his 74th xnon-seime vietv^* of the subject. We 
year, and having thus lived longer have hie constant testimony, that ** as 
than any of his ance^ors for the last there is nCtbing equal to England on 
two centimes ; that his existence had the fhce of the earth, so no exertion 
been without any grert misfortune, on the part of her people can be too 
and without any acute disease, and great in defence of her freedom and 
.that he owed aQ praise and tlianks- liononr.^* In conformity with this ma- 
giving to the Supreme Being; that the tnred conviction, and reigning princi- 
next step woukl probably be his last ; pie of his bear^ he chose as the motto 
that he was now too ihueh exhausted, lor his coronet — 
both in mind and body, to lx: of «er- «it,} remtaisci.” • 

vice to his comitiy, but was fortunate ^ 

inicavmghis children well and happy; Hr Harris’s first visit to the Con- 
andL that he, dOw waited the Divine thient was in 1767, when he set out 
wJllSvlth* besoming resignation.” on a tout tp Holland, Prussia, and 

He died without disease, and Poland, remaining for some time at 
through ‘mere exhaustion of nature, Berlin, where he* hart tJie advantage 
in hiS 75th year, In 1820, and was of seeing the cleverest, though the 
buried in Sadisbury cathedral. most eccentric, of all sovereigns, Fre- 

Loni Malmesbury’s reputation dcrick the Great. A numbm* of traits 
ranked very ‘high in the diplomatic Of character arc given, of various de- 
circle of tho' Continent. He was a grees of forco, but all expressive, 
clear-headcsd, -well-informed, and ac- The king’s chief aninfieraeut was play- 
tive minister — sagac ious enough to see ing on the flutes on which he performed 
his way through diificulfies which very w'cU for an amateur, though, 
would have perplexed, inferior men, compared with the professional per- 
and bold enough to act according to formers, he necessarily made rather 
his own opinion, where feebler minds an unkingly figure. Frederick, who 
would have ruined all, by watting for was* afraid of nothing else, was so 
the tardy wisdom of others. Talley- much afraid of failure in his fiuto 
rand, a first-rate judge on Such sub- playing, tliat w henever he had a new 
jects, said of him, in bis epigrammatio piece of music, he shut himself up 
style — I thipk that Loid Malmes- in bis oloset some hours' beforehand, 
bury was the the ablest minister whom to practise it; and although no one 
you" had in his .time, jt was hopeless >vas pennittadvtp bh present at those 
to get before him ’, all that could ’be concerts except a very few select 
done w’as to follow Idle close. If one friends,' he waa always' observed, to be 
let him have the last woi*d:;.he con- remarkabiynervousatthecomraence- 
trived always to have tlie best of the ment. He bad a fine collection of 
argument.” lie seems to have been a fiutes, all made by the same man, 
thorongh Englishman in the highest and for which he paid a hundred du- 
sense of the word, and to have' had cats a-pioce. He had on attendant 
the loftiest opinion of the power and whose sole was to keep those 
principles of England ; not from any fiutes in order. During the war, when 
mntaifric prejudice, but fron^ the ex- his finances. wero reduced to so low 
perieuce of> long life, with th^ best an ebb that he paid bad coin to every 
opportunities of formhig an nupr^u- oiicf,K)^ IDok. care that his flute-maker 
.diced jadgmsnt. . We have already should ^ In good coin, lest, for 
‘‘mentioned his declared opinion after baif be should gfte„ hhn^ bad 

living long ’abroad, and as a great flutes. ^Qtal architecture is notal- 
diplomatic functionary, living under ways^sommite. It iS' observed that 
the most advantag^us oinsum-^ built* h%fiunonsvVeiv 

stances of foreign society; that any sa^es in 4’swatnpy hofiow, wben^be 
Englishmait who, aftef a residence' dfad4be noble terrace of.St Gcrmafai 
abroad, furefentthe Continent to his befiire hinr'/ Frederick b^t bis Bans- 
own ooufitry, is beyond all 43nciBon .BouH a naishy meadbw, ^hilb be 
a man of gross and' con^l^U^ had a fifte hill withiii sight. Unhappi-* 

-r — — — — * — y : 

♦ wheruio reus^nfesf his country:” * 
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ly we hav6 bat little to boaetiof to tbe 
location of our modern palaces, 
site of Buckingham Palace seems to 
have been chosen with ho other.object 
than to discover which was the supe- 
rior annoyance^ the smoke of steam- 
engines or the vapours of a swamp ; 
and this was chosen with one of the 
finest possible situations within half a 
mile of it, in the centre of Hyde Park. 
Her Majesty’s palace at Brighton has 
been located with exactly the same 
curious perversion of taste ; the hills 
to the north of that, very handsome 
town offering one oftho noblest situa- 
tions that can he conceived — a fine 
land view, and an unobstructed sweep 
of the ocean : but the evil genius of 
building prevailed, and the palace is 
fixed in a gloomy bottom, from which 
it caTi bo overlooked by everj” body, 
and from which nothing can be sech. 
Fred(‘rick, though sometimes superb in 
his expenses, was habitualh'* penuri- 
ous. lie seems to have thought that 
war was the only thing on wliich -it 
was worth his while to spend inone}’. 
The salaiiee of his gcutlemert and at- 
tendauts were all on the narrowest 
scale. Lord Malmesbury observes 
that even the Prince of Dessau’s mar- 
riage, at w hich be was pro.seiit, exhi^ 
bited this penury. AUthe apartments, 
except those immediately used for 
supper or cards, were lighted with a 
single caudle. The supper had no des- 
sert ; the w ines w'cre bad \ their quan- 
tity stinted. On his asking, after 
dancing, for some wine and water, he 
w as answeved — “ the wfajo is all gone, 
but you may lieve some tea ; ” and this 
was a pecuKarly distinguished, party. 
He saw the king himself directing the 
servants in ^ghting the ball-room, 
and telling them where to put the 
candles. Whilst this operation was 
perfonning, the queen, the royal fa-' 
mily, and the company, were waiting 
literally in the dark ; as the king did 
not begin this eeremony till sniper 
W'as dnishedi and no One dared to 
give orders to have it done. Frederick, 
when a young man, was intended for 
the husband -of a British princess. 
This was a match of his mother’s con- 
struction. But the old king, who hated 
George ’^11., threatened tp cut off his 
aon’s head for his presumption. The 
]&glish king called the Prussian my 
brother tiie seif^nt;” the PiWssiali 
^cgtaliated by c4ltog thetEngliahking 


** my brother the danc^-master.^ 
This hostility amounted to a mixture 
of the profane and the ludicrous. 
When the old king was seized with 
his mortal illness, he asked whether 
was necess^ to forgive , all^ his 
enemies.” On receiving the proper 
answer, he said to the Queen — “Doro-, 
thy, write to your brother that I forgive, 
him all the evil that lie has done me ; 
but wait till I’m dead jirst.” A good 
repartee of Sir Andrew Mitchefl on 
the battle of Quebec, is . mentioned. 
“Is it true,” said the king. to him, 

“ that, after ail, you have t^en Que- 
bec ? ” “ Yes, sire,” said Sir Andrew 
Mitcitcll the envoy., “ by the help of 
Providence.” “ What ! ’’ said the king, 

“ is Providence among your allies?” 
“Yes,” said the envoy, “and the 
only one among them wiio demands 
no subsidy'^ 

Sir Charles Williams wrote to one 
of the queen’s marshals a letter intro- 
ducing Lord Essex, ludicrously dnish- 
ing with— You may be sure that it 
is not he who had his head cut off in 
the time of Elizabeth.” The marshal, 
not perfectly understanding this, but 
depending on his information, intro- 
duced him In this style to her^ajes- 
ty — “Madam, inyLord Essex; and 
1 assure your majesty it is not he who 
was decapitated by Qncen Elizabeth.” 

Frederick, sending amiuister to Den- 
mark who complained of the small- 
ness of his salary^ 4nd said that he . 
could keep neith^ an equipage nor a 
table, the king’s remark to him was^ 
“You arc d prpdigal; you ought to 
kuow that it is more healthy to go on 
foot than it is to go in a Carriage ; and 
that; so far as eating .is concerned, 
another man's table is always the 
best.” 

‘ At this period Poland was to a 
statejof ^'eat confusion. TheEmpress 
of Hjissia had mai^phed ah army hitp , 
it for the pojpose, as she .declared, <n 
allowing 4be poi^nligr representativlBr 
to act freply, while the king regarded 
himself as little better than her pii- 
Bonev* Bepnin, the Russian ambassa* 
dor, actually commanded every thing ; 
apd the principal nobility of Poland 
were compelled to be his agents. Off 
course, this statejof tUugs never couhl 
Imveo^urred'lnany countiywhcre the 
tODe''m manners' was high ; and Po- 
land^ though the people were brev^ 
and the nobili^to general paftiiotii;^ 
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nnquestloiMbly fell by its own vices. 
The portrait drawn of Prince Radzivil 
ia the reverse of flattering, but it is 
dtaracteristic :~ 

“ Prince Radzivil, the marshal of 
the Cvoufedcration, was one of the 
most powerful princes of Poland. 
His revenues were nearly equal to 
half u million sterling a-ycar, though 
they w^orc at this period much di- 
minished by Russian ravages. He 
had at one time an army of eight 
thousand men, with which he opposed 
the Iinj>crial progress. He after- 
wards became the tool of the Russian 
|>olicy, and was rewarded with the ftrst 
palatinate of the kingdom. He gave 
a masquerade on the empress’s birth- 
day to near three thousand masks ; 
and it was calculated that, besides 
the otlicr wines, they drank a thousand 

bottles of champagne.” The prodi- 
gality of a Polish feast exceeds all 
comprehension. This prince kept 
open house on such a scale, that his 
five -and- twenty cooks were scarcely 
able to snpply his table. The great 
article of luxuiy in Poland was Hun- 
gary w’inc, which they had in great 
perfection, but w’hicb was very costly. 
Champagne was drunk cider. The 
multitude of servants in a Polish 
establishment mast have been ruinous. 
Prince Czartoriski’s penoual atten- 
dants and servants amounted to three 
himdred and seventy-five. Those in his 
countiy-hoiise were still more nume- 
rous. His troops amounted to four 
thousand men. Prince Repnin, though 
of the Greek church, which abounds 
in forms and cercinonies, and in fasts 
exceeds all others, had so little re- 
gard for the forms of his religion, that 
m ordered a play to be acted on Ash 
Wednesday at Warsaw. Towards 
Christmas 1767, Lord Malmesbury, 
then Mr Hairis, was at. the honse of 
ft Polish nobleman in the hunting 
season. He observed to the king that 
be had never seen him in better spirits. 

Ah!” was the royal answer, “ it 
is very pleasant to delude one’s self 
sometimes.” 

In 1768 Mr Harris began his di- 
plomatic life as secretaiy of legation 
under Sir James Gray, then Briti^ 
minister at the court of Madrid. 

He set out from Paris on the last 
day of the year, and after sU-and- 
twmity days’ journey, in which be 
loiter^ but two on the road, 


accomplished the eleven hnudred 
miles without accident. 

Though accustomed to Popish coun- 
tries, the Spanish ceremonials of the 
Holy Week seem to have surprised 
him. In the streets was kept a 
second carnival, with a peculiar 
costume. The court and the higher 
orders w’ore black velvet, witli flaine- 
coluured wawteoats aud sleeves trim- 
med with gold ; the citizens left their 
shops, and si>ent the day in the strv(‘ts. 
The king on Holy Thursday ^ isited 
seven churches, washed the feet of 
twelve paupers, and afterw aids sensed 
them at dinner. From Friday till 
Batunlay all was sileiu:e, and no 
coaclies were permitted in the, streets. 
On Saturday at noon the l)ell> rang, 
the poo[)le shouted, the conches moved 
again, and all was clamour. From a 
]K‘rsonal knowledge of the people, 
Mr Harris pronounced that their de- 
fects arose from their religion and 
from their priests ; both of which, by 
keeping the lower ordere in a ^tate of 
mendicity and the biglier in a state 
of ignorance, prevent the progress of 
the nation. Kven at this period, their 
dislike of the French was contemptu- 
ous and strongly marked. 

The life of a diplomatic man is not 
unlike the Life of a naval officer. He 
has fi'oqueiit opportunities of signa- 
lizing himself in a small way. The 
cabinet is the admiral, commanding a 
large force, and acting on a large scale. 
The diplomatist is thecaptain of the fri- 
gate, thrown out at a distance to make 
his observations, and enabled to ex- 
hibit his intrepidity and talent, though, 
from the smallness of his means, the 
results may be equally small. In 
1709, Sir Janies Gray retuniing to 
England, left Mr Harris behind him 
as charge (Taffairei, In the next year 
Spain, always jealous of any foreign 
approach to her South American pos- 
sessions, fitted out a fleet for the pur- 
pose of expelling the British colony 
ftom the FaikiaDa Isles. Harris acted 
spiritedly on this occasion. He in- 
stantly made so strong a representa- 
tion to the Spanish minister, the Mar- 
quis Grimahfi, that he throw him into 
evident alarm. The letter to the Bri- 
tish ministry whidi Harris wrote on 
the subject, satisfled them of the 
advantage of making a vigorous re- 
monstraBoe. The reinlt to the ooun- 
tiy was, that the colony, which had 
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been seized, was restored, and that 
the officer who seized it was disgraced 
by the Spanish goveniment. To Har- 
ris the whole transaction was regard- 
ed as honourable, and entitling iiim to 
the favour of his government. The 
result was, his being appointed, in 

1771, as luinistcr at the court of the 
mo.st siil)tle and busy monarch of Eu- 
rope, Frederick the Second. 

\Yc now come to the partition of 
Folaiid, the most momentous trans- 
action of modern times; excepting the 
Frencli Kevolution, if even that revo- 
lution was not its consequence. Mr 
Hums rnaivcs his first comniiniication 
on this important subject in March 

1772. If wa read his whole letter, 
the brevity of his aimounceraeiit is a 
model even to diplomacy. He thus 
stales tin* event to Lord SnlTolk, then 
secret U17 of state. 

iJiist as 1 arn going to make up 
my packet, 1 am informed that a 
treaty of ]>artllion, disposing of several 
parts of Poland, was signed at Peters- 
burg on the loth of last month, and that 
as .soon as the certificates can bo ex- 
changed between the courts of Vienna, 
Berlin, and Russia, a congress will 
be hold at Warsaw.” A few state- 
ments respecting the Prussian officers 
dispatched to the Polish frontier are 
given ; and this seems to bo the whole 
aaiioiiiiconient of one of the most atro • 
cious acts f)f poiiitly and blood in the 
nioiTKJry of Europe. 

The French Revolution was begun 
on grounds liulo()ondent of foreign 
disturbances. But 110 man can read 
the annals of tlie French war, m ithont 
a conviction, that one of its provi- 
dential purposes was the punishment 
of the three monarchies which had 
per])etrated this atrocity. Within a 
brief period from the first ruin of Po- 
lish independence, the French armies 
Ix’gnn those sweeping conquests which 
were destined especially to ravage 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. The 
punishment seemed even to bear some- 
thing like a proportion to the degree 
of guilt in each of the parties. The 
original proposer of the partition was 
Frederick, the streuiious participator 
was Catharine, and the nnwmmg, 
though consenting accomplice^ was Jo- 
seph. Before that war was over, Napo- 
leon reduced Prussia to tlie lowest con- 
dition of aoonqnered conntiy, plnn- 
d€^ her of millions of gold, held 


her fortresses by his garrisons, and 
treated her like a province. His in- 
vasion of Russia was next in havob: 
the ravage of the oonntiy, the re- 
pulse and Blanghter of her brave and 
patriotic armies, and the destruction 
of her ancient capital, w^ere her share 
of the punishment. Austria suffered, 
blit her suffering was of a lighter 
order — defeat in the field, havoc of 
the people, and the double capture of 
her capital; yet those wounds were 
rapidly healed, and the close of the 
war saw Austria taking a higher rank 
in Europe. Those struggles and 
sufferings extended *Over nearly a 
quarter of a century of unexampled 
bloodshed. It is remarkable that a 
project so fully entitled to excite the 
vigilance of all courts, seems to have 
been almost wholly overlooked by the 
English ministry; Lord Suffolk, in 
Ills confidential answer to the ambas- 
sador, simply styling it a curious 
transaction ; and even in the more 
advanced stage of the affair, when 
the attention of the cabinet was called 
to it by the memorials of the Polish 
king and people, all that conld be 
obtained was a verbal answer, evi- 
dently declining any interference on 
the subject, and contenting it^If with 
the avoidance of approbation. The 
result of this singular negligence dis- 
tinctly points out the course which 
should be taken by England in her 
continental policy. Her natural office 
is that of mediator and protector. 
Entertaining no views of conquest for 
herself, it is her duty to repress them 
in all others. If, in 1772, she had 
instantly issued a strong remonstrance 
to the three governments, it woqld 
have acted as an appeal to the rostkm 
of Europe. A fleet sent to the Baltic 
in support of that remonstrance would 
have acted u^n the foars of the ag- 
gressors, and roland would have been 
saved. The blood of the thousands 
shed in the war of independence would 
have been spared — the great cilme of 
the eentuiy would have been partially 
avoided — and its punishment, in the 
shape of the revolutionary war, might 
never have been inflicted. The difSo- 
matic and formal' portion of this fatal 
event waa^ this annonmeed by the 
ambassador to the British cabinet : — 
“ Beriin, 19th September 1772.-^1 
received a message from Count Finch- 
easteia yesterffesy tnonting, detiitiig 
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to Bpeak to me between twelve and 
one. On mj waiting on him, he in- 
formed me that his Prussian majesty 
having come to an agreement vrith 
the courts of Vienna and Petersburg 
to renew certain ancient claims they 
had on parts of the kingdom of Poland, 
they had instructed their resiwetive 
ministers at the court of Warsaw to 
signify their intentions to the king 
and republic, by presenting him with 
a declaration on this subject. 

“TJiat his PFOssioD majesty, de- 
sirous of seizing every opportunity of 
showing Ills friendship and attention 
to the king, had ordered him, Count 
Finckensteiu, to take the earliest 
moment of acquainting me with this 
event, and at the same time to give 
me a copy of the dcclai ation, which I 
here enclose — that his charge tTaffaires 
in London had likewise received 
orders to inform the king's ministers 
on this subject, and to communicate 
to them the declaration." 

The reply of the English minister 
to this momentous anuouiiccmeut, 
exhibits, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary instances of ministerial 
negligence on record. On a subject 
which might liave moved the very 
stones to mutiny, and which, in its 
consequences, involved the iutere.sts 
of all Europe, the only answer of the 
King of England was contained in the 
following note, written in French : — 
“ The king is willing to suppose that 
tho tliree courts have convinced them- 
selves of the justice of their respective 
pretensions, although his majesty is 
not informed of the motives of their 
conduct.” “ You will obseive,” adds 
Lord Suffolk, in tho terms in which 
1 express myself, that though this 
mode of expression was preferable to 
an absolute silence, the utmost caution 
has been used.” The caution was 
indeed sufficiently circumspect, for it 
was wdiolly useless; and the conse- 
quence was perfect impunity to the 
perpetrators. 

Frederick was the great infidel of 
his day. He bad been so long involved 
in hostilities with Austria, the most 
superstitious court in Europe, that be 
adopted ^^free-thinking” as a part of 
his policy ; ' and his eagerness for 
Euroi^fi fame connected him with 
Vpltaire^ and tho French infidels, 
whose wit and wickedness had made 
.^m the leaders sf philosophical 


fashion. Bnt there is a principle of 
belief in human nature which roveuges 
itself on the infidel. There are no 
men more liable to groundless fears, 
than those who reject the. objexit of 
legitimate awe. The man who will 
not believe in a deity, has often be- 
lieved ill witchcraft; and those wiio 
will not acknowledge a Frovidence, 
have often trembled before a con- 
jurer. At this period, Frederick had 
grown peculiai'ly anxious and irus- 
ciblc— a temper for which the ambas- 
sador accounts by a sudden impulse 
of superstition. lie says — “ Amongst 
several other incredible follie.s in so 
great a character, lie has that of not 
entirely disbelieving judicial astrology ; 
and 1 am told, from one w hose autho- 
rity is not despicable, that the fear of 
a prediction being this year fulfilled, 
wliich was pronounced by a Sa.xon 
fortune-teller whom his majesty v\ as 
weak enough some time ago to eon- 
sult, dwells on his mind, and niig- 
inciits the soiii-ness of a disposition 
naturally crabbed. 1 should ha>o 
paid no attention to thcvse reiiort.**, 
which savour so much of tho uui sery, 
had I not myself observed liiiii dis- 
pleased at a mourning coat at his 
levee, and seen his countenance visibly 
alter on being informed of any inatrs 
dying a sudden death.” 

We then have a curious letter 
from Lord Grantham, the ambassador 
at Madrid, giving an account of an 
expedition to Algiers, which derives 
an interest from the present state of 
African affairs. 

“You will learn that a very nn- 
snccessfiil attempt has been made at 
Algiera, and that tho Spanish troops 
have l>een i*epulscd with a loss and 
disablement of upw'ords of 5000 men. 
The fieet,* consisting of 450 sail, and 
carrying about 40,000 men, sailed 
from Cartbagena, and reached Algiers 
the 1st inst., (July 1775.) On the 
night of the 7th, the infantry, and two 
detachments of about 8000 men each, 
landed. The first detachment ad- 
vanc€lll too eagerly, could not be sup- 
ported to any purpose, and, after 
thirteen honra* eng^ment, ail that 
could regained the ships. But the 
loss of killed and wounded, first esti- 
mated at 8000, certainly exceeded 
five oraix« The transports with the 
army are retnmed to Cartbagena and 
Alicante. I leave you to Judge hoir 
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deep an impression this severe failure 
makes here. The Marquis de la Ko- 
maiia is killed — all the generals, ex- 
cei)t Buck, arc wounded. Among the 
wounded arc twenty-eight officers of 
the Spanish guards, and twelve out 
of seventeen engineers.” 

The court of Frederick would form 
a singular contrast to what is called 
the British Household, composed of 
the great officers of state. “You are 
not ignorant,” says llairis, writing 
to William Eden, “ that the great 
officers of the court are merely titu- 
lar, and never allowed to have any 
authority aifnexed to their office. This 
is given to some menial servants, who 
are constantly about the king’s per- 
son, and his treasurer was a Russian 
named Deiss, in w'hom his Majest}^ 
placed more contidence than he ap- 
I)ears to have tleserved ; since for mal- 
administnition. or some equally noto- 
rious fault, his majesty, a few days 
ago, dismissed him Irom his high post, 
and ordert^d him to he employed as a 
drummer in a inarching regiment. 
Deiss affected to submit patiently to 
his sentence, and, on being arrested, 
begged leave of the officer only to go 
into his room, adjoining the kings 
w riting-closet, to fetch his hat. This 
being granted, h(*. iinmediatelj'’ locked 
the door, took a pistol from his pock- 
et, and shot himself through the head. 
The king heard and was alarmed by 
the report of a pistol so near him, and 
being told wbat had hajipened, he 
pitied Deiss, said that he was out of 
ids senses, and ordered all that be 
died worth to be distributed equally 
among his children. Deiss had charg- 
ed the pistol with small-shot and 
crooked nails, and put the muzzle of 
it into his month.” 

A striking anecdote is given of 
General Seidlitz, the officer who 
formed the Prussian cavalry. When 
only a lieutenant, he happened to be 
near the king on a bridge which cross- 
ed the Odor. The king asked him, “ if 
both the avenues of the brid|| were 
possessed by the enemy, wSat he 
wonld do to disengage himself.” Seid- 
litz, without making an answer, im- 
mediately leaped his horse over the 
rails into the river, and notwithatand- 
isig its breadth and rapidity, swam., 
safe ashore. The king, who took it 
for granted that he most be drowned, 
m seeing him come towards him, said 


in French, “ Major^ I beg of you not 
to run snch hazards in future.” 

Despotic power has certainly great 
advantages, in its rapid administration 
of justice, and sometimes in its reach- 
ing offences which would altogether 
baffle trial by juiy. Frederick was 
ridiculously fond of exhibiting his 
musical attainments ; and among the 
other preparatives for the reception 
of the Russian grand-duke (after- 
wards the Emperor Paul) at Berlin, 
vras a piece of music composed by 
the king. The husband of the first 
singer at the opera, the w'ell-know'n 
Madame IMara, was fmpmdent enough 
to observe of this performance, tliat 
“ the composer knew more about sol- 
diers than music.” The king or- 
dered him to be instantly made 
over to the corjis-de-garde^ with or- 
ders to punish him, enough to make 
him more cautious of criticism in future. 
The soldiers accordingly, as there hap- 
pened to be no punishment in (he mili- 
tary regulations for imj>crtincnt re- 
marks ou royal amateurs, took the affair 
into their ow n hands. They began by 
dressing him in a iinifonn, covering 
his face with a huge pair of whiskers, 
and loading him with the heaviest 
firelock wiiich they could find, they 
then made him pciform the manual 
exercise for two hours — accompanying 
the lesson with all the usual discipline 
of the cane — then ordered him to dance 
and sing, finishing their discipline by 
making the surgeon take -from him a 
large quantity of blood, obviously to 
reduce the heat of temper which had 
given rise to such impertinence. After 
this lesson lie was scut back to his 
wife. Severe as it may have appeared, 
Harris regarded it as earned by matiy 
previons imjKirtinences of the same 
kind, but of which it may fairly be 
presumed this was the last. 

At last the grand-duke arrived, 
and was received with the most un- 
nsual pomp and- ceremony by the 
Prussian court. By some curious 
instance of choice, Sunday is selected 
on the Continent as the day for every 
thing in the shape of show. The 
Russian prince made his public entiy 
into Berlin on Sunday, and was met 
by the trading companies in nnifonx^ 
by escorts of caval^, and the eqai^ 
pages of the king and royal family. 
In the evening, alter a .sumptnena 
dinner, there Was a eoneiiNnd bidU.,< 
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The TOSt of the week was similarly oc- 
cupied. The grand-duke had come 
to demand the Princesaof Wirtemberg 
in marriage. AVhen we recollect the 
fate of this unhappy monarch, mur- 
dered on the Russian throne, and 
contrast it with the brilliancy of his 
early reception in the world, and his 
actual powers when master of the 
diadem, a deeper lesson of the insta- 
bility of human fortune has seldom 
been given to man. 

A laughable anecdote of Rnssian 
and Prassiaii discipline is told. All the 
domestics belonging to the Imperial 
family of Russia have military rank; 
tlie grand-duke's coachman and the 
king's going one evening to drink 
together, a dispute arose about pre- 
cedence. “ What is your rank?” 
said the Prussian. A lieutenant- 
colonel,” said the other. “ Ay, but 
I am a colonel," said the German, and 
walked first into the ale-house. This 
came to the king's cars. The colonel 
was sent for three days to prison, and 
received fifty blows of the cane. 

The ambassador now obtained a 
new instance of the favour of his 
court. He w'as recalled from Prussia 
in 1776, and shortly after uras ap- 
pointed to the most important of our 
embassies at that }>eriod, the embassy 
to Russia. 

The politics of England at this 
period bore an appearance of per- 
plexity, which evidently alanned her 
cabinet, and which as evulently ex- 
cited the hopes of tier enemies. At 
this yteriod she had two enemies in 
Europe, hostile iu every thing except 
to the extent of open war — France, 
always jealous and irreconcilable; and 
Prussia, which, from her dread of Eng- 
land's interference in her Polish usur- 
pations, pretended to believe that Eng- 
land was conspirhig with Austria 
against the safety of her dominions. 
The feebleness with which the Ameri- 
can war was carried on, had deceived 
Europe into the belief that the power 
of England was really on the point 
of decay. Foreigners are never ca- 
pable of appreciating the reality of 
^glish power. In the fimt place, 
because they prefer the romantic to 
t^e real; and in the next, because, 
living under despotisms, they have 
never seen, nor can comprehend, the 
efi^ Cjf 4berty upon national resources. 
33ms, viifen they see a nation nnwau 
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ing to go to war— or, what is the next 
thing to reluctance, waging it tardily — 
they imagine that this tardiness has 
its origin in national weakness; and 
it is not until Uio palpablq Dccessity 
of self-defence calls out the whole 
energy of the people, that the foreign- 
er ever spes the genuine strength ot 
England. The capture of two small 
armies in America, neither of them 
more iiumoroiis than the advanced 
guard of a continental .army, had given 
the impression that tiie military 
strength of England was gone for 
ever. Thus the European courts 
thought themselves pnlitihd to insult 
her ; and thus so diminutive a i>owcr 
as Prussia, however guided by an 
able and politic piince, was sufi'ered 
to despise her opinion. But the Eng- 
lish ministry themselves of that day 
palpably shared the general delusion ; 
and, to judge from their diplomatic 
correspcmdeiu'c, they sccmetl actually 
to rely for the isafety of Euglaiid on 
the aid of the foreign courts. 3'hey 
had yet to learn the lesson, taught 
them by the Revolutionary war, that 
England is* degraded by despondence 
of any kind ; that she is a match for 
the world in arms ; that the cause of 
EurofXi is de;)cndcnt on her; and that 
the more boldly, directly, and reso- 
lutely she defies France, and Its 
allies and slaves, the more secure she 
is of victory. In the pursuit of this 
false policy of conciliation and suppli- 
cation, Harris was sent to Peters- 
burg, to counteract Prussia with the 
empress, and to form an ofilaisive and 
defensive alliance with Catharine. 
Count Panin was at that time prime 
minister — a man of the old ministerial 
school, who regarded diplonuicy as 
the legitimate science of chicane, was 
a master of all the littleness of his art, 
and was wholly under the influence of 
tbo King of Prussia. The count was 
all consent, and yet contrived to keep 
the ambassador at arm's-length; while 
tlie empress, equally crafty, and 
equal^ determined not to commit 
berseff managed him with atiU- greater 
subtlety. 

In spea^ng of the Empress Ca- 
tharine, it is impossible to avoid allud- 
ing to the scandals of her court. 33ie 
death of her husband, suspicious as it 
was, had left hm* solo mistress of au' 
empire, and of the power of public 
opiiiioxi, in n country where a sneer 
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might Bend the offender to Siberia. 
The wretchedly relaxed religion of 
the Greek church, where a trivial 
jicnaiico atones for every thing, and 
ceremoniiil takes the place of morals, 
as it inevitably docs wherever a reli- 
gion is encumbered with unttccessary 
forms, could be no restraint on the 
conduct of a daring and imperious 
w oman. By some of that easy casuis- 
tiy which reconciles the powerful to 
vice, she had fully convinced herself 
that she oiiglit, for the sake of her 
throne, never to submit to matrimo- 
nial ties again ; and she adopted 
the notorious and guilty alternative of 
living with a siicccsbion of partners. 
The ambassador’s letters frequently 
allude to this disgraceful topic, and 
always with the contempt and repro- 
bafion w-hich wore so amply its due. 

“ The worst eneniie.s”— such is Ids 
expression — which the empress lias, 
are flattery and her own passions. 
She never turns a deaf ear to the tirst, 
let it be ever so gross ; and her incli- 
nation to gi’utify the latter ajqn'ars 
to grow' upon her wdth age.’’ 

The policy of Russia ha<l two grand 
objects, botii of them wholly inconsis- 
tent w ith the policy of England ; aud 
therefore rendering the ambassador’s 
zeal w'holly useless. ’'The King of 
Pru.ssia favoured both, and therefore 
commanded the highest influence with 
the em]>ress. It was thus the 
iinpo.ssibie task of the nnfortunatc 
diplomatist, to convince a haughty 
and .solf-suliicient woman against her 
will. Of course, failure was the neces- 
sary consequence. But in the mean 
time, dining and dancing, feasting and 
frivolity, went on wdtli Asiatic splen- 
dour. The birth of the grand-duke’s 
son, “ Constantine,” (expressly sor 
named with a view to Turkish objects,) 
gave occasion to fetes W'hicli it ta.skcd 
the whole power of Russian panegyric 
to describe. The empress gave one 
k the period of the Carnival, nltra- 
imporially niagnitlcent. The dessert 
and 8upi)er were set out with jewels 
to the amount of upwards of l^o mil- 
lions storing 1 and at the tables of 
mocao, tbe fashionable game, besides 
l^e stake in. money, a diamond of 
fifty rubles’ value was given by her 
migesty to each of those who got 
mne, the highest point of the game. 
One hundred and fifty diamonds were 
di^ibuted in this manner 


But a new event occurred to stir 
the lazy politics of Europe— that act 
of infinite treachery on the part of the 
French government— the breach of 
treaty with England, and the alliance 
with America. The menaces of war 
which are held out at this moment by 
the Jacobin party, and its insolent 
eagerness to turn every trivial incident 
into a mortal quarrel, give a new and 
additional interest to this former act 
of desperate perfidy. But let it be 
remembered with what tremendous 
vengeance, tliat perfidy was punished 
— that the American alliance was the 
precursor of. the French republic; and 
that the long train of hideous calami- 
ties which broke dowm the French 
throne, banished the nobility, and de- 
cimated the population, dates its origin 
from the day when that fatal treaty 
was signed. A letter from Sir Gilbert 
Elliott (afterwards Lord Minto) to 
the ambassador, (March 20, 1778,) 
thus briefly communicates the intel- 
ligence:—# We had just passed the 
bills for repealing some of the obnox- 
ious American acts, and for enabling 
tiie king to appoint Iris commissioners 
to treat with America with very 
large powers, when the report of the 
French treaty with the colonies be- 
came very prevalent, and obtained 
credit here. Government, how'ever, 
had certainly obtained no authentic 
account of it, which is singular enough ; 
aud Lord North positively disclaimed 
all knowledge of it. A loan of six 
millions was made on very hard terms 
for the public, much owing to tlie re- 
port of the French treaty ; the three 
per cent consols being at 6Ci — mon- 
strously low. The first payment was 
fixed for Tne.^^day last. On the Friday 
before, the Marquis de Noailles deli- 
vered a paper to Lord Weymouth, 
communicating the ‘ treaty of com- 
merce and allififtice* with the colonies, 
and acknowledging thcirindependency. 
The manner and sf^de of the commu- 
nication were inexpressibly insolent, 
and were no donbt meant as a studied 
afiront and challen^. On Saturday, 
aJl the French in London were sent 
to the opera, plays, clubs, coffee- 
houses, and ale-houses, to publish the 
intelligence, which they did with their 
natural impertinence. On Tuesday, 
the two Houses received a message 
from the king, infbrming them of the 
communication from Ihe French am- 
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bassadgr— that he bad recalled his 
ambassador from Vei»ailles ; and as- 
snriug them that he would exert every 
means in his power to protect the 
honour and interest of his kingdom. 
In answer to which, the two Houses 
voted an address, promising to sup- 
port him with our lives and fortunes. 
Opposition, like pood patriots^ in 
answer to this message, proposed 
to address the king to remove his 
ministers ; and C. Fox assured us, 

‘ he thouglit an invasion a much better 
fhiny than the continuance of the pre- 
sent adipinistration.’ When this pro- 
posal was negatived, they therefore 
refused their assent to our address. 
There is no declaration of war yet ; 
but as it is quite certain, and as France 
will undoubtedly act immediately, I 
do not see what we gain by delaying 
it. I hope at least we shall begin 
taking their ships immediately. The 
militia is to be called out; credit is 
dreadfully low — stock w'as a few days 
ago at CO. The Frencluare poorer 
than wc— that’s somethin**’ 
Exaggeration is a propensity which 
seems qomp}9P jtoVbbassadors. We 
certainly have never seen an ambas- 
sadorial correspondence, in which the 
most groundless views did not make a 
large part of its communications. The 
British diplomatist in Kusria was un- 
questionably a shrewd man, and yet 
his letters abound in predictions of 
Russian ruin. His descriptions run 
in this styled— “ Great expenses, and 
nothing to show for them. The array 
in a state of decay; the na >’7 incom- 
plete and ill-equipped; the political 
system languid, and suck as, if pur- 
sued, must ultimately reduce this 
immense mass of power to that state 
of Asiatic insignificancy from which it 
so lately emerged^” 

* ^nd this high-coloured and rash 
statement, it is to be remembered, 
was not a page in a popular ndN'^d 
or in a summer’s “Tour,” but was 
given as the deliberate opinion of 
a statesman conversant in continental 
politics, and addressed to the govern- 
ment of this country. He seems to 
have altogether overlooked the bound- 
less territory and growing population 
of Russia, her forty millions of men— a 
number already exceeding that of any 
other kingdom in Europe — the inac- 
cessible nature of her dominions, the 
^implicit and Asiatic dievotion of her 


subjects, the unrivaled vigour of her 
despotism, and the fact that she had 
but that moment secured an immense 
tract of Polish territory, and was 
stripping the Turks on the o^her side — 
that to tiie north she wiis touching on 
the Vistula, and to the south had 
nearly reached the Danube. The 
subsequent career of Russia is a still 
stronger refutation. Every war, in- 
stead of shaking her ^ow'er, has only 
given it additional stixmgth and sta- 
bility. Like England, she has gone on 
with almost involuntary but rapid 
progress ; and the period may arrive 
w hen there w ill be but tw'O nations left 
in Europe — England the ruler of the 
seas, and Russia holding the king- 
doms of the Continent in vassalag^««r 
It is true, that the ambassador adverts 
now ami then to the iiiacreshibio 
nature of the Russian territory, and 
the success of the national arms ; but 
the former would be but a iiegati\o 
.source of ] lower, anil the latter he 
uniformly attributed to good-luek. 
He ought to, have attributed them 
to the causes which w ould have pro- 
duced the same effect in any ago 
of the world — to the mastery of an 
iinmense pojtulatioii ; to the daring of 
a head of empire possessed of remark- 
able ability, «nd filled w ith projects 
of nuboumled sujnvmacy ; and to the 
grow th of a lunv generation of sol- 
diers and statesmen, encouraged to 
the highest exertion of their talents 
by the most munificent rewards — the 
policy of the empress making the evi- 
dence of courage and genius in the 
soldier the only requisite lor promo- 
tion ; and exhibiting the strongest per- 
sonal interest of the sovereign in tlie 
elevation of those able seivants of 
the crown. I'lie consequeuce was, 
sutiebss in all tliot^ntciprisos of Ca- 
tharine, the rapid advance of the na- 
tion in EliropeaU influence, the esta- 
blishment of an insecure throne on 
the strongest footing of public security, 
the popularity of a despotism, the 
comparative civilization of a people 
half Asiatic, and who but half a cePr 
tury before had bc6n barbariapstAnd 
the pei-sonal attachment of tbp iUKtlon 
to Catharine in a^cgi-^ea^i^yJ^ . 
than adoration. The chief of 
.this triumphant state 
yond all question, w^aa the 
spirit, the ^nerosity, «ancl %he' 
bility of the empress. The unhappy 
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traDsactiouB of her private life are 
matters of }>ainfui record ; and the 
letters of the ambassador are full of 
the reprobation ^hich the memoii's 
of the time authenticate. But wc 
have no gratification in dwelling on 
such topics. We infinitely prefer 
paying the tribute duo to great talents 
sj)lendidly exorcised, to the public 
achievements of a powerful intellect, 
and to the superiority which this mu- 
nificent j)ronioler of the g<*nius of all 
classes of her people exhibited to all 
the haughty, exclusive, and selfish 
sovereigns of her time. 

Tile ambassador now found it ne- 
cessary lo look for sup])ort against 
^he Prussian iiropcnsities of the mi- 
nister ; and be had recourse to Potem- 
kin and the Orlotfs, as the antago- 
nists of Paiiiii. Potemkin was one uf 
tlie most (‘Xtraordinary men whom 
the especial circumstances of the court 
and country raised into public distinc- 
tion. lie had been but a eoniet of 
cavalry on the ineniorablo night wlicn , 
Cathaline, micertain whether she was 
mounting a throne or a scaftbld, put 
hcrself^at the head of the guards, and 
dcp(»Sfd her husband. As she rode 
along, obsen'ing that she had not a 
militarj" plume in her hat, she tiu'ned 
to ask for one ; the cornet instantly 
plucked out his own, and presented it 
to her— as Raleigh threw liis cloak on 
the ground for Klizabeth to walk over. 
These gallant acts are never lost upon 
a woman of the supcri(jr order of 
mind. The favour of the throne fol- 
lowed alike in both instances; and 
Potemkin soon became the guide of 
the Russian councils. It was the 
custom of the French memoir writers — 
a race who always aimed at pungency 
of narrative in preference to truth, 
and who, for their generation,' per- 
formed the part of general libellers — 
to represent I’otcmkin as a savage, 
devoted to drinking, and whose in- 
fluence wtjs solely the result of his 
gvossness. * But the conferences which 
he' held with this British ambassador, 
apd thV extracts of his opinions given 
ip 'thm Icttei*8, show him to have 
of reiparkable clearness 
of Mi)^Vi|fhntion, dexterity of re- 
sonls^f ajpd rcAdiness of knowledge. 
ItMo'^obViops that 4iothing but the" 
^xmtcm*of 'distinguished skill in the 
wfyd or courts, could have accom- 
plished* the objects which no other 
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man of his trgia attained with such 
complete success, lii a court of con- 
tention and favouritism, he retained 
Buprcnie influence to the last; re- 
leased from the labours of ofiSce, he 
possessed more than the power of a 
minister — and nominally a subject, he 
was scarcely less than emperor. 
Boundless wealth, the highest rank, 
and evciy honour which the empiip 
coukl lavish on its first noble, were 
the prizes of Potemkin. 

People at home are in the habit of 
looking upon the diplomatic body 
abroad as a collection of very subtle 
and sagacious personages — a collec- 
tion of sages. A nearer view some- 
times strips the idea dow'ii to humble 
dimensions. Sir James Harris (he 
had now' 'obtained the Order of the 
Bath, which he seems to have deser- 
ved by his diligence) thus sketches 
the new' ambassadorial body — a gene- 
ral change having just taken place. 

The Imperial, Danish, French, 
Prussian, and Spanish ministers aro 
all altered, and one from Naples is 
added to our corBgi;” The Neapoli- 
tan he describes ks “ utfferiy hnfit for 
business Count Cobenzel, the Aus- 
trian ambassador, as a man of ex- 
cellent parts and great activity;” 
Goertz, the Prus&ian, “ a very able 
and artful man.” So far as this "point, 
the honour of the corps is sustained 
but then come the ciphers. Mon- 
sieur Vcrac, the cunning French en- 
voy, is “ more amiable in ’company 
than formidable in the cabinet.” The 
Swede and the Saxon ministers, 
most perfectly insignificant and 
overpowered with debts.” The Dutch 
resident, Sw'artz, “ a man neither of 
birth nor character, totally improper 
for the post he fillsi The Swiss re- 
sident, haviDg^'no other busincss^tht^^ 
the lawsuitk of his conn try nien,” &c, 

Qf the culpable habits of the em- 
press we shall say no more. The re- 
spect which this couutiy feels for the 
character of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and Urn total contrast which that cha- 
racter presents to the especial failings 
of his ancestor, justly prevent our 
wandering into those observations. 
But we have a curious instance of the 
skill and adix)itness of this memorable 
woman, in an intendew in which 
she was wholly left to herself, and yet 
succeeded penectly in. whekj^ pre- 
sumed to be the dttf-dTeeuvre m iliple- 
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macy— the art of disguUitiff Uer luie#*'' 
tions. The British ambassador, , 
a long period of coinpui-htivc fhUox^r 
had succeeded in obt:iiniug an audience , 
through Potemkin — who always pi*e* 
tended to be powerless, yet wlio ebuld 
do every thing which he desU'cd. The 
appointment to meet the ambassador 
w'as made, and Potemkin prefaced 
bis service by the following siiignlar 
sketch of his sovereign. ‘‘ Do not 
expect that it is in the power of any 
living being to prevanit her from con- 
cluding her favourite plan of armed 
neutrality. Content yourself with 
destroying the ejects — the resolution 
is immovable. As it was conceived 
by mistake and perfected by vanity^ it 
is maintained by pride and obstinacy. 
You well know the hold of those pas- 
sions on a femtde mind; and if j’on 
attempt* to slacken, you will only 
tighten the knot.” 

One of the imperial valets then 
came to load the ambassador to t)»e 
interview ; which lie gives in French, 
and which he commenced in a strain 
which wc hope will never be imitated 
again by any cabinet of England. 

“ I have come to represent to your 
imperial majesty the critical situation 
in which our affairs are at present. 
You know our reliance on you. 
W« venture io Jiatter ourselves that 
yon will avert the storm^ and reassure 
ns as to our fears of having lost your 
friendship.” If the expressions were 
not in print, we should scarcely have 
thought it possible that such crouch- 
iug language could have been used. 
The ambassador, of course, is but the 
mouthpiece of his government. The 
blame must fall, not on the intelligent 
servant, but on the feeble masters. 
Who can wonder * if the daring and 
haughty spirit of Catharine scoffed at 
the rcmonstranceSf and despised the 
interests of a countiy, whose cabinet 
adopted language so unfitting the 
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your part, that I feel longht nottocou- 
sider you any longer among my friends. ” 

, To this haughty tone, what is the 
reply of the ambassador? 

It is ill the hope that those sen- 
timents were not entirely effaced^ that 
I wished to address myself directly to 
your Majesty. But it was not with- 
out fear that I ai>proachod you. Ap- 
pearances only too strongly prove the 
impressions which you have received 
fn>m our eneiidcs.” And so goes on 
the dialogue, like a scene in a play, 
seo-saw'ing through six intolerable 
pages, llow differently would Pitt’s 
cabinet have acted, and how differ- 
ently did it act! When the Kussiau 
c-ouncils menaced the seizure of even 
paltry Tui kisli fortress on the Black" 
Sea, the great minister ordered a fieet 
to be ready as his negotiators ; and 
though the factiousness of Oppt>sition 
at the time prevented this manly de- 
monstration of policy and justice, the 
evidence wtis given, in the reign t)f 
.Paul, when a British fieet crushed the 
armed neutrality — that trick of French 
mountebanks imposing on the ambi- 
tion of the north — and restored Uus- 
sia to so fall a sense of the]>o\uT and 
the honour of England, that she sent 
her fleet into lier safe keeping at the 
approach of Napoleon’s invasion, and 
has been Imr fast and lionournblo ally 
ever sinw^. “ Crora well's ambassador” 
is the true one for England at all 
times. A stout Britisli srpiadron sent 
to the Baltic in 1780 would have won- 
derfully solved the diflicultiea of the 
British negotiation, have completely 
cleared the empress’s conscience, have 
enlightened Count Panin’s brains, 
and have convinced even the wdiy 
PoUimkiri himself that the art of po- 
litical delusion was too dangerous a 
game to be tried against England. 

But tha. true value of history is to 
instruct the future. We are now in 
nearly the same relative position to 


dignity and real power of the France in which we were sixty-four 
mighty British empire ? The expres- years ago relative to Bussia. We 
sums of this dialogue would haveoeen are exhibiting the same dilatoiiness 
humiliating to the smallest of the which we exhibited. then, and tTbshidl 
sqnare-leagne” sovereignties of the be fortunate if we escape the sam^ 
Continent. The answer of the empress consequences, .^trong fieest.nent to 
was precisely what she might have the Mediterranean would '(Io more to 
addr^ed to the envoy of Poland or calm the elem^ts of strife effiM^Uy, 
the Crimea. Sir, you are aware of than all the remoastrauoes^ of all our 
my centiments relative to your nation negotiators. Or, if the F^ncb Wbre 
^ey are equally sincere and invariable. enough to jurovoke a battle, a 

But I nave found so tittle return on repetitloB of the let of Juie*bT the 
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^Ist of October would be the tran- ^teted Holland In 1787. 

quillizer of a restless people, who can Th^<^^Jeet ’wtis the- establishment of 
itevcT sulfur Europe to rest in peace a detnocracj and the extinction of the 
but when they themselves have been Sted^ol^erate, or at least its sup- 
taught the miseries of war. pressitm as a hereditaiy dimity. The 

Injustice to the cabinet of 1780, it court df France was busy in this de- 
must be acknowledged that the per- mocratic intrigue ; and its partial suc- 
sonaJ tone of the ambassador \ra8 cri- cess unquestionably added new com- 
ticised ; and we thus find him making bustiblcs to the pile on which that 
his diplomatic^apology to Lord Stor- unfortunate monarchy, in the hour of 
niout, then secretary for foreign af- infatuation, w'as preparing to throw 
fairs : — itself. The ambassador's language on 

“I have often boon conscious of this occasion is characteristic and me- 
the remark your lordship makes, and inorable. In one of his despatches to 
have myself felt that I was not acting the Marquis of Carmarthen, then se- 
u]> to the character of an English crotary of state, he thus says : — 
minister, in bestowing such fulsome “ The infamy and profligacy of the 
incnise oil the empivss. But here, French make me long to change my 
tbo, I was drawn from my system profession, and to fight them with a 
and principles by the conduct of my sharper instniment than a pen. It 
aflversaries. 'riiey ever addressed must be with those (not our pens, 
her as a being of a superior nature; but our swords) that we must cany 
and as she goes near to think herself the mediation through, if we mean it 
infallible, she expects to be approached should be attended with any success, 
with all the reverence due to a divi- There are strong reports of a popular 
iiity.” No excuse could be more uii- insurrection in France “ .SY Dieu 
satistactorv. If other men chose to bow voulait les piiuir par oh ils ont pech^, 
down, there would ha\e only been commej'admirerais la justice divine!” 
the mOre manliness, and the more The remark was iiatiwal; it was almost 
effect too, ill refusing to follow such prophetic ; and it was on the eve of 
an example. realization. In 1789, but two years 

111 178:^, the ambassador obtained after, the Revolution began, 
permission to return to England. His These volumes contain a great deal 
convsi>ondenee at the period imrao- of extremely curious material, espe- 
diately previous, is remarkably inte- cially important to every man who 
resting ; and it is striking to see that may in future be employed in the fo- 
tlic successive secretaries for the reign service of our diplomacy. They 
foreign department, under all changes supply a model of the manner in 
of administration, formed the same which those offices may be most effec- 
view of the substantial policy of Eng- tively sustained. We have already 
laud. When, in 1783, Fox assumed cxpi-essed dissatisfaction at the sub- 
the foreign seals, lie thus writes to missive style used in addressing the 
Harris, in the course of a loift? letter Russian empress. But in other in- 
011 the foreign policy of the cabinet : — stances, the language of the arabassa- 
**Yoii will readily believe me, that my dor seems to have been prompt and 
8}^tom of foreign ix)lltics was too plain. It is remarkable that Eng- 
deeply rooted to make it likely that I land has, at the present time, arrived 
should have changed it. Alliances at a condition of European affairs 
with the northern powers ever have bearing no slight resemblance to that 
beetle and ever mil 5f, the system of of the period between 1783 and 1789. 
every enUgktened Englislman,^' It is ti^ that there will be no second 

In the year following, Sir James French Revolution ; one catastrophe 
Harris was appointed by Pitt to the of that terrible extent is enough for 
Dotdi embassy, to which he had been the world. Bat there are strong symp- 
previously nominated by Fox, his toms of those, hostilities which tiie 
friend and political leader. The Bourbons were endeavouring to kindle 
appointment by the new cabinet against this country, for at least a 
was thus the strongest testimony to dozen years before the Revolulioa 
his talents. His letters from the. lich crashed their monarchy. 

Hague cont ain a veiy intelligent^ Withont any provocation on the 

BtatemeflPIl the parties an4 England, any actual daim, or 
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any desire wliatever of war, this conn- be impossible. In the mean time, we 
try finds itself suddenly made an ob- hear from France nothing but a cry for 
ject of perpetual insult on the part of steam-ships, and threats of invasion, 
all the active mind of France. The We ask, what has England done? No- 
cry from every organ of public opinion thing to offend or injure : there is not 
seems to be, war with England, even an allegation of any thing of thd 
whether with or without cause. A kind. Hut if w^ar must come, woe be 
violent clamour is raised for our na- to those by whom it is begun ! The 
tioual ruin ; the resources of France history of all the ware of England 
are blazoned in all quarters ; and the with France, is one of iTrench defeat, 
only coiitcraplatioii popular in France We have beaten the IVench by land, 
is, iiow most suddcnl}’' and eftcctually we have beaten them by a(‘a; and, 
French armies may be poured on our with the blessing of Heaven ^on tlu‘ 
shores, our fields ravaged, our mari- righteous cause and our (in’ll stout 
time cities burned, and our people hands, we shall always beat them, 
massacred! It must be hoped that We have beaten them on the soil of 
this detestable sjiirit docs not reach the stranger— wo have beaten them 
higher than the Jacobin papers, and on their own. From the biurteeiilh 
the villains by n horn that principal part century, when English soldiers were 
of the French press is conducted. Yet masters of the half of France, down 
we find but little contradiction to it in to Waterloo, we have alway.s beaten 
even the iiKwe serious and authentic France; and if we beat her under Na- 
portion of the national sentiments, poleon, there can be no fear of our not 
In such circu instances, it is only right beating her under a race so palpably 
to be prepared Wc find also the his inferiors. All England deprecates 
still more expressive evidence of this war as usedess, niinatural, and crimi- 
spirit of evil, in the general conduct nal. But the crime is Kilely on the 
of the agi'Uts of France in her coIo- head of the aggressor. Woe to those 
nies — a habit of sudden encroachment, wdio begin the next war! It may 
a growing arrogance, and a full exhi- be final. 

bition of that bitter and sneering pe- The late visit of the Emperor of 
tulance, which was supposed to have Bussia to this country, which so much 
been scourged out of the French by peq»lexed the political circles of both 
their desperate defeats towards tlie France and England, now' probably 
close of the war. All this insolence admits of elucidation. The emperor's 
may, by possibility, -pass aw ay ; but visit has lH,*en follow’ed by that of the 
it al.-'O may go on to furrher iudam- ablest and mo-st powerful diplomatist 
mation, and it may be necessary lo in his dominions, the (’ount Nessel- 
, scourge it again ; and this discipline, rode, his foreign minister. For this 
if once begun, must be carried through visit, too, a speedy elucidation may 
more effectually than when the Alliec be found. The visits of the King of 
last visited Paris. The respect felt Saxony, and the Princes of Frnssia 
for the French king and his prime and Holland, also have their impor- 
xninister, as the friends of peace, tia- tance in this point of view ; and the 
turally restrains the language with malignant insults of the French jour- 
which aggression deserves to be re- nals may have had a veiy infiueutial 
probated. But the French govern- share in contributing to the increased 
ment, if it desires to retain that rc- closeness of onr connexion with the 
spcct, must exhibit its sincerity in sovereignties of Germany and Bnssia 
making some substantial cffoit to pre- The maxim of Fox, that the northern 
'serve peace. No man of sense in Eu- alliances are the true policy of Eng- 
rope can believe in the necessity of land, is as sound as ever. Still, we 
the seizure of Algiers, nor in the ne- deprecate war— all rational men de- 
a^ssity of the war with Morocco. But precate war ; and we speak in a feel- 
cvciy man can see the infinence of ing which we fnlly believe to bo uni- 
both on the freedom of the Mcditer- versal in England, that nothing would 
rancan. The seizure of the British be a higher source of rejoicing in 
consul at > Otaheite shows a spirit Great Britain, than a eafs peace with 
wtiich must be summarily extinguiBl|^^rance, and harmony with all the 
ed, or the preserva^on of peace wp|||^tlon 0 of the world. 
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POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

No. II. 

Goethe’s love for the Fine Arts amounted almost to a passion. In his 
earlier years, be performed the painter’s customary pilgrimage through Italy, 
and not merely surv«^"ed, but studied with intense anxiety, the wor& of the 
great modem masters. A poet, if he understands the theory of bis own calling, 
may learn mucli from pictures ; Ibr the analogy between the sister arts is very 
strong. Tlie secret of preserving richness without glare, fulness without pru- 
riency, and strength without exaggeration, must be attained alike by poet and 
painter, before eitlier of them can take their rank among the chosen children 
of immortality. It is a common but most erroneous ide^, that an artist is 
more indebted for success to inspiration, than to severe study. Unquestion- 
ably he must possess some portion of the former — that is; he must have within 
him the power to imagine and to create ; for if he has not that, the fundamen- 
tal faculty Ls wanting. But how different are the crude shapeless fancies, how 
meagre and uncertain the outlines of the inont.il sketch, from the warm, vivid, 
and glowing perfection of the matured and fniished work ! It is in the strange 
and indescribable process of moulding the rude idea, of giving due proporlion 
to each individual part, and combining the wiiole into symmetry, that the test 
of excellence lies. There inspiration w'lll help but little; and labour, the com- 
mon doom of man in the loftiest as well as the lowest walks of life, is requisite 
to consummate the triumph. 

No man better understood, or more thoroughly acted upon the knowledge 
of this analogy, than Goethe. He wrought rigidly by the rule of the artist. 
Not one poem, Jiowcver trifling might be the subject, did he siilTor to escape 
from his hands, until it had received the final touches,^ and undergone the most 
thorough revision. So far did he cariy liiis principle, that many of his lesser 
works SCC51 absolutely inere transcripts or descriptions of pictures, "where the 
sentiment is rather inferred than expressed ; and in some, for example that 
which we are about to quote, he even brings before the reader what may be 
called the process of mental painting. 


Cupid as a Landscai*!; Painter. 

Once I sate upon a mountain. 

Gazing on the mist before me ; 

Like a giH3at grey sheet of canvass, 

Shrouding all things in its cover. 

Did it float ’twixt earth and heaven. 

Then a child appear’d beside me ; 

Sa3ing, “ Friend, it is not seemly, 

Thus to gaze in idle wonder, 

With that noble breadth before thee. 

Hast thou lost thine inspiration ? 

Hath the spirit of the painter 
Died within thee utterly ? ” 

But I turn’d and look’d upon him. 

Speaking not, bat thinking inly, 

“ Will he read a lesson now 1” 

** Folded hands,** pursued the infknt, 

“ Never yet have won a triumph. 

Look 1 ru paint for thMh picture 
. ^ * Such as none have seein^ore.** 

vat, LVL ito. cccxL^^^. • 2 f 
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And he pointed with h|s finger, ; , 
Which like any rose was ruddy, 

And upon the breadth of vaptnir ' . ■ 

With that finger ’gan to draw^f 

First a glorious sun. ho pointed, ' 

D^zling when I looked upon it ; 

• And be made the inner border 

Of the clouds around it golden, 

With the light fays tlirongh the masses ^ 
Pouring down in streams of ^lendoui*. 

Then the tender taper summits . 

Of the trees, all leaf and glitter, 

Started from the sullen v®id ; 

And the slopes behind them rising, 
Graceful-iiiicd in imdniation. 

Glided backw'ards one by one. 

Underneath, be sure, was w^ater ; 

And the stream w’as drawn so truly 
That it seem'd to break and shimmer. 

That it seam'd as if cascading 
From thh lofty rolling wheel. 

There were flowers beside the brooklet ; 
There were colours on the meadow — 

Gold and azure, green and purple, 

Emerald and bright carbuncle. 

Cleiir and p»ire he work’d the ether 
As "with lapis^lazuli. 

And the mountains in the distance 
Stretching blue and fiir away— 

All so well, that I, in rapture 
At this second revelation. 

Turn’d 10 gaze upon tlie painter 
■ From tlie picture which he drew. 

“ Have I not,” he said, ** convinced thee 
That I know the painter’s secret ? 

Yet the greatest is to come.” 

Then he drew with gentle finger, 

Still more delicately pointed. 

In the wood, about its margin, 

Where tlie sun within the water 
Glanced as from the clearest mirror, 

Such a maiden’s form ! 

Perfect shape in perfect raiment. 

Fair young cheeks ’ucath glossy ringlets, 

And the cheeks were of the colour 
Of the finger whence they came. 

** Child,” I cried, what wondVotia master 
In his school of art hath form’d thee, « 
That so deftly and so truly, 

From the sketch unto the burnish, 

Thou hast finish’d such a gem ?” 

As 1 spoke, a breeze aAsing 
Stirr’d the tree-tops in tW picture, 

Baffled every pool of water, 

Waved the gannents of the maiden ; 
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And^ wl>at knorc than all amazed me, 

Her ^moU feet toc^ motion also, 

And she camo towards the station 
Whetc 1 sat beside the boy. 

So, when every thing was moving, 

Leaves and water, JBowers and raiment, 

And tlie footsteps of the darling — ^ 

Think you 1 remain'd as lifeless ' 

As tJie rock on which^l rested ? 

Ko, I trow — not II . 

This isjt‘berfi?ct a landscape as one of Berghem's sunniest. 

An artistes, to out* mind, one happiest creatures in God's creation. 
Now that the race of wandering imnstrels has passed away, your painter is 
the only free joyous denizen of the earth, who can give way to hfe natural 
impulses without I'car of n proach, and who can indulge his enthusiasm for the 
bright and beautiful to the utmost. He has his troubles, no doubt ; for he is 
ambitious, and too often lie is poor ; bnt it is something to pursue ambition 
along the natural path w ith uii\var|M*d energies, and ardent and sincere devo- 
tion. As to poverty, that is a fault that must dally mend, if he is only true 
to himself. In a few years, the foot-sore wanderer of the Alps, with little 
more worldly goods than the wallet and sketch-book be carries, will be the 
ro 3 ’'al academician, the llubens or the Reynolds of his day, with the most 
r&^icrcht Btudio in London, and more orders upon his list than ho haa either 
time or inclination to execute. Goethe has let us into the secret of the young 
Gennan artist's life. Let iis look upon him in the dawnings of his fame, before 
he is summoned to adorn the stately halls of Munich with frescoes from the 
Niebclnugen Lied. 


The Artist's Mobnino Sonu. 

My dwelling is tSe Muses' home — 
What matters it how small V 

And here, uitliin my heart, is set 
The holiest place of all. 

When, waken'd by the early sun, 

1 rise from slumbers sound, 

' 1 see the ever-living forms 
In radiance group'd around. 

I pray, and songs of thknks and praise 
Ai'c more tlian half my prayer, 

With simple notes of music, tuned 
To some hannonious air. 

I bow befoqa the altar then, 

^ And read, as well 1 may, 

From noble Homer's master-work, 

The lesson for the day. 

He takes me to the furious fight, 
Where lion wanlors throng ; 

.Whore god-descenied heroes whirl 
In iron cars along. 
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And steeds go down before the cars ; 

And round the cumbered wheel, 

Both friend and foe arc roUiiig noWy 
All blood irom bead to heol ! 

Then comes the champion of them all, 
Pelidcs’ friend is he, 

And crashes through the dense arraj*. 

Though thousands ten they be I 

And ever smites that fTerj sword 
Through helmet, ^licld, and mail ; 

Until he falls by craft divine, 

Where might could n|| prevail. 

Down from the glorious pile he rolls, 

Which he himself had made. 

And foemen trample on tho limbs 
From which they shrank afraid. 

Then start I up, with ams in hand. 

What arms the painter beara ; 

And soon along my kindling wall 
Tlic fight at Troy appeal's. 

On ! on again t Tho wTatli is here 
Of battle rolling red ; 

Shield strikes on shield, and sword on helm, 
And dead men fall on dead ! 

I throng into the inner press, 

“Wlicrc loudest rings the din ; 

For there, around their hero’s corpse, 

Fight on his furious kin ! 

A resene ! rescue ! boar hi^ hence 
Into the leaguer near ; 

Pour balsam in his glorious wounds, 

And weep above his bier. 

And w hen from that hot trance I pass, 

Great Love, I feel fh^^ charm ; 

There hangs my lady's picture near — 

A picture yet so wann I 

How fair she was, r^linhig there ; 

What languish in her look ! 

How thriird her glance through all my frame ! 
The very pencil shook. 

Hgr eyes, her checks, her lovely lips, 

Were all the w^orid to me ; * 

And in my breast a younger life 
Bose wild and wantonly. 

Oh ! turn again, and bide thee hero, 

Nor fear such mde alanns ; 

conld 1 think of bf^les more 
With thee within ray Irms ! * 
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But tliou shalt lend thy perfect form 
To all 1 fashion best ; 

XMljylnt thee first, Madonna-i^ise, 

OTe infant on thy breast. 

ril paint thee as a startled nymph, 

Myself a following fawn ; 

And still pursue thy flying feet 
Across the woodland lawn. 

With helm on head, like Mars, I’ll lie 
By thee, the Queen of Lo\ e, 

And draw a net around us twain, 

And smile on he#cn above. 

And every god that comes shall pour 
His blessings on thy head. 

And envious eyes be far away 
From tliat dear marriage-bed ! 

There is abiindfiiice of spirit hero. For once, in describing the battle and 
fall of Patroclus, Goethe seems to have caught a spark of Homeric inspiration, 
and the lines ring out as clearly as the stroke of the hammer on the anvil. 
There is no rhyme in the original, which, we confess, appears to us a fault ; 
more especially as the rhythm is that of the ordinary ballad. We have, there- 
fore, ventured to sujiply it, with as little deviation otherwise as possible. It 
is for the reader to judge whether the effect is diminished. 

Our next selection shall be “ The God and the Bayadere” — a poem^which is 
little inferior in beauty to the Bride of Corinth, and 'which, from its structure, 
opposes to the traiuslator quite lus serious a difficulty. The subject is taken 
from the Hindoo mythology, and convoys a very touching moral of humanity 
and forbearance ; somewhat daring, perhaps, from its novelty, and the peculiai* 
customs and religious faith of an eastern land, yet, withal, most ddautely 
handled. " 


The God and the Bayadeue. 
An 1ni>ian Legend. 


Mahadeh, earth's lord, descending 
To its mansions comes again, 

That, like man w ith mortals blending. 

He may feel their joy and pain ; ^ 

Stoops to tiy life’s varied changes. 

And with human eyes to see, 

Ere he praises or avenges^ 

What their fitful lot may be. 

He has pass’d .through the city, has look’d on them all; 
He has vratch’d o’er the great, nor forgotten the smaJl^ 
And at evening went forth on his journey so firee. 

n. 

In the outskirts of the dty, 

Where the straggling huts are piled, . . 

«^At a casement stoda a pretty 
Fainted thing, almost a cliild. 
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“ Greet thee, maiden!” “ Thanks — art wcai7? 

Wait, and quickly I’ll appear!” 

“ What art thou ?” — “ A Bayadere, ^ 

And the homo of love is here.” ^ 

She rises ; the cymbals she strikes as she dances, 

And wliirling, and bending with grace, she advances, 

And offers him flowers as she undulates near. 


6 U1. 

'er the threshold gliding lightly 
In she leads him to her room. 

“ Fear not, gentle stranger ; brightly 
Shall my lamp dispel the gloom. 

Art thou weary V I’ll I'efl^^o thee— 

Bathe tliy feet, and soothe their smart ; 

All thou askest I can give thee — 

Rest, or song, or joy impart.” 

She labours to soothe him, she lalwurs to pleaM' ; 

* The Deity smiles ; for with pleasure he sees 
Through deep degradation a right-loving heai*t. 

IV. 

And he a.sks for sendee menial. 

And she only 8trivc.s the mure, 

Nature's impulse now is genial 

Where but art provaird Ijijforo. 

As the fruit succeeds the blossom. 

Swells iind ripens day by day. 

So, wlicrc kindness fills the bosom, 

Love is never far away. 

But he, whose vast motive was deejicr and highei', 
Selected, more keenly and clearly to try her, 

^ Love, follow^’d by anguish, and death, and dismay. 


And licr rosy cheeks he presse.-;, 

And she feels love’s torment sore, 

And, thrill’d through by his c.aresscs, 

Wecjis, that never ^vept before. 

Droops beside him, not dissembling, 

Or for passion or for gain, 

But her limbs grow faint and trembling. 

And no more tlicir strength retain. 

Meanwhile the still hours of the night stealing by. 

Spread their shadowy woof o’er the face of the sky, 
Bringing love and its festival joys in their train. 

VI. 

Lately roused, her arms around him, 

Waking up from broken rest, 

Dead upon her bn>ast she found him, 

Dead— that dcarly-dierish’d guest ! 

Shrieking loud, she flings her o’er him, 

But he answers not her cry ; 

And nnto the pile they bore him. 

Stark of limb and cold of eye. 

She hears the priests chanting^she hears the death- song, 
And frantic she rises, and bursts through the throng. 

“ Who is she? what seeks she? why comes she ib nigh ?” 
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VII. 

Bat the bier she fallcth over, 

And her shrieks arc loud and shidll — 

“ run/l have ray lord, my lover I 
In the grave I seek him still. 

Shall that godlike frame be wasted 
By the fire’s consuming blight? 

Mine it was— yea mine ! though tasted 
Only one delicious night!” 

But the priests, they chant ever — “ We carry the old, 

AVTien their w'atching is over, their journeys are told ; 

We carry the young, when they pass from the light ! 

. VIII. 

“ Hear us, w’oman ! Him w'c carry 
Was not, could not be, thy spouse. 

Art thou not a Bayadere t 
So hast thou no nuptial vows. 

Only to death’s silent hollow * 

With the body goes the shade ; 

Only wives their husbands follow : 

Thus alone is duty paid. 

Strike loud the wild tunuoil of drum and of gong! 

Receive him, ye gods, in j^our glorious throng — 

Receive him in garments of burning array’d !” 


IX. 

Harsh their words, and unavailing, 

Swift she threaded through the (juirc, 

And with arms outstretch’d, unquailing 
Leap’d into the crackling fire. 

But the deed alone sufficoth — 

Rob(‘d in might and majesty, 

From the yule the god ariseth 
With the ransom’d one on high. 

Divinity joys in a siiuior ivi>cnting, 

And the lost ones of earth, by immortals relenting, 
Are bonic upon pinions of fire to the sky ! 


Let us now take a poem of the Hartz memntains, containing no common 
allcgoiy. Eveiy man is more or less a Treasare>scekcr — a hater of labour — 
until he has received the important truth, that labour alone can bring conteni; 
and happiness. There is an affinity, strange as it may appear, between those 
whose lot in life is the most, exalted, and 4;he haggard hollow-eyed wretch 
who prowls incessantly around the crumbling ruins of the past, in the belief 
that there Ucs beneath their mysterious foundations a mighty treasure, over 
which some jealous demon keeps wat^h for evermore. But Goethe shall 
re^ the moral to ns himself. 

ThS TBBABUaX-SsiKBB. 


Many weary days I sufferM, 

Sick of heart and poor of purse ; 
Riches are the neatest blessing- 
poverty the deepest curse 1 
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Till at last to dig a treasure 
Forth I went into the wood — 

“ Fiend ! xny soul is thine for ever ! ” 

And 1 sip'd the scroll with blood. 

II. 

TIkmi I drew the magic circles, 

Kindled the mysterious lire, 

Placed the herbs and leones in order, 

Spoke the incantation diiti. 

And 1 sought the buried metal 
With a spoil of mickle might — 

‘ Sought it as lUy master taught me ; 

Black and stormy was the night. 

III. 

And 1 daw a light ap|K*aring 
In the distance, like a star ; 

When the midnight hour was tolling, 

Came it waxing from afar : 

Came it flashing, swift and sudden ; 

As if fiery wine it were, 

Flowing from an open chalice, 

Which a beauteous boy did beai*. 

rv. 

iVjud lie Avojv a lustrous chaplet. 

And liis 0 } es were full of thought , 

As he stepp’d into the circle 
With the radiance that he brought. 

And he bade me taste the gobh*t ; 

And I thought — ‘‘ It carmot l>e, 

That tliifij boy should be the beaiXT 
Of the Demon’s gifts to me ! ” 


V. 

‘‘ Taste the draught of pure existence 
Sparkling in this golden urn, 

And no more with baneful magic 
Shalt thou hitherward return. 

Do not dig for treasures longer ; 

last thy future spellwords be 
Days of labour, nights of resting : 

^ shall peace return to thee ! ” 


Pass wc away now from the Hartz to Heidelberg, in the company of our 
glorious poet. We all know the magnificent mins of the Neckar, the feudal 
turrets which look down upon one of the sweetest spots that ever filled the 
sonl of a weary man with yearning for along repose. Many a year has gone 
by since the helmet of the warder was seen glandog on these lofty battlements, 
since the tramp of the steed was beard in the court-yard, and the banner 
floated proudly from the topmost turret ; but fancy has a power to call them 
back, and the shattered stone is restored In an instant by the touch of that 
sublimest architect 



The Castle om tbs Mouhtain. 


There stands an ancient castle 
On yonder mountain height* 

Where, fenced with door and portal, 

Once tarried steed and knight. 

But gone are door and portal, 

And all is hush'd and still ; 

O’er niiird wall and rafter 
I clamber as 1 will. 

A cellar with many a vintage 
Once lay in yonder nook ; 

Wliore DOW' are the cellarer’s flagons, 

And where is Ids jovial look ? 

No more he sets the l)eakers 

For the guests at the w assail feast ; 

Nor tills a flask from the oldest cask 
For the duties of the priest. 

No moi*e he gives on the staircase 
The stoiip to the thirsty squires, 

And a hurried thanks for the burned gift 
Keccives, nor more requires. 

For buni’d are roof and rafter, 

And they hong begrimed and black ; 

And stair, and hail, and chapel, 

Are turn’d to dust and WTack. 

Yet, as wdth song and clttiTn, 

One day when the sun was bright, 

I saw my love ascending 
With me the rocky height; 

From the hush and desolation 
Sweet fancies did unfold, 

And it seem’d as we were living 
In the ineriy days of old. 

As if the stateliest chambers 
For noble guests were spread, 

And out from the prime of that glorious time 
A youth a maiden led. 

And, standing in the chapel, 

The good old priest did say, 

“ Will ye wed with one another ?” 

And w^e smiled and we answer’d “ Yea ! ” 

We sung, and onr hearts they bounded 
To tlie thrilling lays we song. 

And every note was doubled 
By the echoes catching tongue. 

And when, as eve descended. 

We left the silence still. 
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^ And the setting sun look'd upward 

^ ^ Oii that great castled hill ; 

^ Then far and wide, like lord and bride, 
In the i'adiaut light vre shone— 

^ ^ It sank ; and again the ruins 

Stood desolate and lone I 


We shall now select, from the songs that are scattered throughout the tale 
of Wilhelm Meister, one of the most genial and sweet. It is an in-door pic- 
ture of evening, and of those odorous liowers of life which expand their petals 
only at the approach of Hesi^crus. 


PniLINE*S SONO. 


Sing not thus in notes of sadness 
Of the loneliness of night ; 

No ! ’tis made for social gladness, 
Converse sweet, and love’s delight. 

As to rugged man his wife is. 

As his fairest half decreed. 

So dear night the half of life, is, 

And the fairest half indeed. 

Canat thon in the day have ploiisure. 
Which but breaks on rapture in, 
Scarep us from our dreams of leisure 
With its glare and irksoipc diu ? 

But w’hen night is come, and glowing 
Is the lamp’s attemper’d ray, 

And from lip to Up are Howing 
Love and mirth, iu sparkling play ; 

When the fiery b 03 , that wildly 
Hushes in his wayw^ard mood, 

C^ms to rest, disporting mildly, 

By some trivial gift subdued ; 

When the nightingale is Irillmg 
Songs of love to lovers’ ears, 

Which, to hearts with sorrow tlirllling, 
Seem but sighs and waken tears ; 

Then, with bosom lightly springing, 
Dost thon listen to the bell. 

That, with midnight’s number ringing, 
Speaks of rest and joy so well ? 

Then, dear heart, this comfort borrow 
From the long day’s lingering light — 
Every day hath its own sorrow, 
GUULness cometh with the night 1 
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Wc aro somewhat piiaszled as to the title which we ought to prefix to our 
next si^chnen. Goethe rather maliciously calls it “ (Jegenwart,” which may 
be equiv^ent to the word “ Prcscntiality,” if, indeed, such a word belongs to 
tbe English language. We, therefore, prefer dedicating it to our own ladyo 
love ; and we could not find for her any where a sweeter strain, unless we 
were to commit depredation upon the minor poems. of Ben Jonson or of 
Shakspeare. 


To MT Mistbess. 

All that’s lovely speaks of thee! 

Wlieii the glorious sun appcaretli, 

'Xis tliy liarbinger to nic : 

Onlv thus he chccreth. 

In the garden where thou go'st, 

Tliero art thou the rose of roses, 

First of lilies, fragrant most 
Of the fragrant posies. 

AVhen thou luovest in the dance. 

All the Stars with thee are moving, 

And around thee gleam and glance, 

Ne\ er tired of loving. 

Night !— and would the night w'ere here ! 

Yet the moon would lose her duty. 

Though her sheen be soft and clear, 

Softer is thy beauty ! 

Fair, and kind, and gentle one ! 

Do not moon, and stars, and flowers 
Pay that homage to their sun 
That VTQ pay to ours? 

Sun of mine, that art so dear — 

Sun, that art above all sorrow ! 

Shine, I pray thee, on me here 
Till the eternal morrow. 

Another little poem makes us think of “ poor Ophelia.” We suspect that 
Goethe had the music of her broken ballad floating in his mind, when he com- 
posed the following verses : — / 


The Wild Bose. 

A boy espied, in morning light, 
A little rosebud blowing. 

Twas so delicate and bright, 

That he came to feast his sight, 
And wonder at its growing. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing 1 

1 will gather thee— he cried — 
l&sebud brightly blowing ! 

Then I’ll sting thee, it replied, 

And you’ll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 
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Bat he pluck'd it from 4h^pla}n, * 

The rosebud bright!/ blo^’inj; ! 

It turn’d and stung him, but in vain — 

He regarded not the pain^ 

Homewards with it ''going. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blowing ! 

*Wc arc sure that the votaries of Wordsworth will thank us for the next 
translation, which embodies a most noble idea. Sec how the eye of the iH)et 
is scanning the silent march of the heavens, and mark with what solemn music 
he inves^ the stately thought ! 

A Night Thought. 

I do not envy you, ye joyless stars, 

Tliough fair ye lie, and glorious to the sight — 

The seaman’s hope amidst the ’whelming storm. 

When help from God or man there cometli none. 

No ! for ye love not, nor have ever loved ! 

Through the broad fields of heaven, the eternal hours 
I^,ad on your circling spheres unccasingl 3 \ 

How vast a journey have ye traveU'd o’er, 

Since I, upon the bosom of m^” love, 

Forgot all memory' of night or you ! 

Let us follow’ up these glorious lines with a conception worthy of iEschylus 
— indeed an abstract of his master-subject. It w’cre out of place here to dilate 
upon the m^’thical grandeur of Frometheiis, and tlie heroii*. endurance of hisS 
character, as depicted by the ancient poet. To our uiiud and ear, the modem 
is scarcely inferior. 


Prometheus. 

Curtain thy heavens, thou Jove, wdth clouds and mist, 
And, like a boy that inoweth thistles down, 

Uu1oo^ th 3 ’ spleen on oaks and mountain-tops ; 

Yet canst thou not deprive mt of my earth, 

Kor of roy but, the which thou didst not build, 

Nor of my hearth, whose little cheerful flame 
Thou cuviest me ! « 

I know not aught w’ithin the universe 
More sliglit, more pitiful than yon, ye Gods ! 

Who nurse your majesty with scant supplies 
Of offerings wrung from fear, and mutter’d prayers, 

And needs must starve, were’t not that bab^ and beggars 
Are hopc-besotted fools ! 

When I was yet a child, and knew not whence 
My being came, nor where to turn its powers, 

Up to 4hc snn I bent my wilder’d eye, 

As though above, within its glorious orb, 

There dwelt an car to listen to my plaint, 

A heart, like mine, to pity the oppress'd. . 

Who gave me succour 

Against the Titans in their tyrannous might ? 
who rescued mo from death— iQrom slaveiy ? 
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Thou !— thou, lAjlTotil, Imining with hallow'd firo, 

Thou hast' thyself alotic achteved it all ! 

Yet didst thon, in thy young simplicity. 

Glow with misguided thankfulness to him 
That slumbers on in idlessc there above ! 

I rdvcrencc thee V 
Wherefore V Hast thou ever 
Lightcli’d the sorrows of the heavy-laden ? 

Thou ever stretch’d thy hand to still the tears 
Of the perplex’d in spirit V 
Was it not 

Almighty Time, and ever-during Fate — 

My lords and thine — that shaped and fashion’d me 
Into the MAN I am ? 

Belike it w as thy dream. 

That 1 should hate life — fly to wastes and wilds, 

For that the buds of visionary thought 
Did not all ripen into goodly flowers ? 

Here do I sit, and mould 
!Mon after mine own imago — 

A ra<‘o that may be like unto myself, 

'J'o snrter, w eep ; to enj 03 % and to rejoice ; 

And, like myself, unheeding all of thee ! 

We shall close this Number with a ballad of a different cast, but, lest the 
transiti(m should be too violent, we shall intei*polate the space w'ith a very 
bosiutiful lyric. Wc claim no merit for this translation, for, to say the truth, 
we could not have done it half so well. Perhaps the fair hand that penned 
it, w ill turn over the pages of Jklaga in distant Wales, and a happy blush over- 
sju-ead her cheek when she sees, enshrined in these columns, the effort of her 
maiden Muse. 


New Love, New Life. 

Heart— ray heart ! what means this foelinijj^ 
.Say what w'eighs thee down so sore ? 

Wiiat new life is this revealing ! 

What thou wert, thou^art no more. 

All once dear to thee is vanish’d, 

All that marr’d thy peace is banish’d. 

Gone thy trouble and thine case — 

.A4i ! whence come such woes as these ? 

Does the bloom of youth bright-gleaming— 
Docs that foiin of purest light — 

Do these eyes so sweetly beaming, 

Chain thco with resistless might ? 

When the charm I’d wildly sever— 

Man myself to fly for ever— 

Ah ! or yet the thought can stir, 

Back my footsteps fly to her. 

With such magic meshes laden, 

All too closely round me cast, 

Holds me that bewitching maiden, 

An unwilling captive fast. 
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In hw charmt^d sphere delaying, 

' ; Must I live, her will obeying — 

^ Ah ! how great the change in me ! 

V Love— 0 lov<i, do set me free I 

• ; One other mood of love, and we leave the apprentice of Cornelius Agrippa 
to bring up the rear. Goethe is. said to have been somewhat fickle iu his at- 
tachments — most poets arc — but here is one instance w^hcre passion appears 
49 Jiave prevailed over absence. 


Separation. 

I think of thee whene'er the sun is glow'tng 
Upon tb(‘ lake ; 

Of thee, when in the crystal fountain flowing 
The moonbeams shake. 

I see thee when the wanton wind is busy. 

And dust -clouds rise ; 

In the deep night, when o'er the bridge so diazy 
The wanderer hies. 

I hear thee when the weaves, with hollow roaring, 
Gush forth their fUl ; 

Often along the heath 1 go exploring, 

When all is still. 


I am with thee ! Though far thou art and darkling, 

Yet art thou near. 

The sun goes do\ni, the stars will soon be sparkling— 

Oh, wert thou here ! 

If we recollect right— for it is a loug time since we studied the occult sciences 
— Wierius, in his erudite volume “ De PrestigiLs Demonuin,” recounts the stoiy 
which is celebrated in the following ballad. Something like it is to l>e found in 
the biography of^hry magician ; for the household staft' of a wizard w'as not 
complete withounQ^amuiu^, wlio usually proved to be a fellow of considerable 
humour, but endowed with the meddling propensities of a monkey. Thus, 
Doctor Fanstus of Wittenburg— not at all to l)e confounded with the illustrious 
printer — had a perfect jewel in the jierson of his attendant Wagner; and our 
English Friar Bacon was equally fortunate in Miles, his trasty squire. Each 
of these gentlemen, in their master's absence, attempted a little conjuring on 
their own account; but with no better success than the nameless attendant of 
Agrippa, whom Goethe has sought to immortalize. There it a great deal of 
grotesque humour in the manufacture, agility, and multiplication of the do- 
mestic Kobold. 


The Maoioian's Apprentioi. 

* 

Huzzab, huzzah ! His back is fairly 
Turn'd about, the wizacd old ; 
And I'll now his spirits rarely 
To my will and pleasure mould ! 
His spells and ormes — ha'n't I 
Mark'd them w aright ? 
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And ril do wonders, sta’n’t I? 

And deeds of mickle might. ' 
ilubble, bubble ; 

Fast and faster I 
Hear your master, 

Hear his calling — 

Water! flow in measures dodblc, 

To the bath in torrents falling ! 

Ho, thou batter’d broomstick ! take ye 
This old seedy coat, and wear it — 

Ah, thou household drudge, I’ll make ye 
Do rny bidding ; ay, and fear it. 

Stand on legs, old tramper ! 

Hire’s a head — I’ve stuck it — 

Now be oft* — hey, scamper 
With the water-bucket ! 

Hubble, bubble ; 

Fast and faster ! 

Hear your master, 

Hear his calling — 

Water I flow in measure double, 

To the bath in torrents falling ! 

See, ’tis off— ’tis at the river — 

In the stream the bucket flashes ; 

Now ’tis back — and do^m, or ever 
You can Mink, the burden dashes. 

Again, again, and fjuickcr ! 

The floor is in a SM'iin, 

And every stoup and bicker 
Is running o’er tbo brim. 

Stop, now stop ! 

For you’ve granted 
All 1 M'aritcd 

Well and neatly 

(Iraeions me ! I’m like to drop — 

I’ve forgot the M’ord completely ! 

Oh, the M'ord, so strong and baleful, 

To make it what it was before ! 

There it skips with pail on pailful — 

Would thou M’ert a broom once more I 

Still ncM' streams lie scatters. 

Hound and ever round me — 

Oh, a hundred waters 
Bushing in have bound me ! 

No— no longer 
Can I bear it. 

No, I swear it I 
Gifts and graces ! 

Woe is me, my fears grow stronger, 

Look what griUnings, what grimaces ! 

* 

Wilt thon, o&pring of the devil, 

Soak the honse to please thy fanning ? 

Even now, above the level 
Of the door the water’s running. 

Broom accurst, that wUl not 
Hear, although 1 roar ! 
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- Stick ! be now, and fail not, 

What thou wert before ! 

Yon will joke me ? 

I'll not bear it, 

Ko, I swear it ! 

I will catch you ; 

And with axe, if yon provoke me. 

In a twinkling I'll dispatch }'ou. 

Back it comes~will iiouglit prevent it ? 

If I only tnm me to thee, 

Soon, O Kol>old ! thou'lt repent it, 

When tlic steel goes crashing tlirongh thee. 
Bravely struck, and surely ! 

There it goes iu twain ; 

Now I move securely. 

And I breathe again ! 

AVoe and wonder ! 

As it parted. 

Up there started, 

’Qhipp’d aright, 

Goblins twain that rush asunder. 

Help, oh help, yc powers of might ! 

Deep and deeper gi*ows the water 
On tlie stairs and in the hall, 

Rushing in with roar and clatter — 

Lf)rd and master, hear me call ! 

Ah, here comes the master — 

Sore, sir, is my straigjht ; 

I raised this spirit faster 
, Far than I can lay't. 

“ To 3’our hole ! 

As 3’ou were, l>e 
Broom ! and there bo 
Still ; for none 
But the wizard can control, 

And make you on his errands run I ’* 


COct. 
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THIS GREAT DROUGHT. 


In the spring and summer of 1814 
rain he^an to fail, and the first things 
that perished for want of ngatcr died 
that year. But the moisture of the 
earth was still abundant, and the 
plants wliidi took deep root found sus- 
tenance below; so tliat the forest trees 
showed an abundance of foliapje, and 
the harvest in some kinds M'as plenti- 
ful. 'foAvards the antuinn rain re- 
turned again, and every thing appear- 
ed to be re(*o^tring its fomun* ord(‘r ; 
but the dry winter, the dry spring, diy 
summer of the ni‘xt year, told upon 
the face of creation. Many trees 
put forth small and scanty leaves, 
and many perished altogether ; whole 
speeies w^ere cut off; for iU'^tance, 
except Avhere tlu*y Averc artificially 
jinserved, one could not find a living 
ash or bot'ch— few were kept alive by 
im‘aiis of man: for water began to be 
hoarded for the necessaries of life. 
Till* Avlieat was Avatered, and, where 
such a thing w'as imssible, the haj- 
fields also ; but miinbers of animals 
died, and numbers wore killed this 
year — the first from thirst, and the last 
to reduce the consumers of the precious 
clement. StiH the rich commanded 
the neeessaries, and many of the luxu- 
ries of ly’e; and the arts AA'hicli re- 
quired a consumption of Avater woa’C 
carried on as yet, and continued in 
practice cath longer than prudence 
AvaiTaiited : so strong was the force of 
habit, and the pressure of the artificial 
necessities which they supplied. The 
railroads were os yet iu activity, and 
Avhon AA'atcr failed along the line, it 
Avas brought from the sea by the rich 
companies concerned in tlio traffic; 
only the fares Avere raised, and the 
trains which ran for pleasure merely, 
W’crc suspended. But, in the midst of 
bnsincss and interest, there was a deqp 
gk)Qj|^ Projects which affected the 
fortWes of nations were in suspense, 
because ^cre was no rain. Cares for* 
the succiraioa of croAvns,, and the fj||> 
mation of constitutions, might a^& 
futile, if there should be no rain : V| 
it seemed as if there never would be 
anj; for this was now the third year, 
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and' the earth liad not received a 
shower. And now, ceasing to be sup- 
plied from their usual sources, the 
springs and rh'ers withered and 
shrank. Water became in many 
places not dear, but unattainable. 
The greatest jieoplc of the land left it, 
and used their Avealth in chasing the 
retreating element from place to plo^P 
on the earth. ' In some cases, ^nong 
these luxunous sjiirits* there w'cre 
scenes 'of extravagant rcA'ehy still ; 
the}’- had no employment except to 
live, and they endeavoured to make 
the act of. living as exciting as their 
oUl amusements had been. But ac- 
ctjunts of foreign c(;uutrie.s came more 
and more rarely to Enghind; for when 
the fourth rainless year arriA'ed, 
<lronght and famim* had slain three- 
fourths- of its iuliabitants, and com- 
merce and agriculture. AA’crc alike sus- 
pended. NViien a vessel came as far 
up ill the mouth of a river as the sink- 
ing waters permitted, it broiiglit tidings 
of desolation from Avhatever port it , 
had left. Stories began to spread of 
dry land in parts of the ocean w^herc 
it had never been seen before ; marks 
which had stood in the; deep of the 
sea miglit now be walked round at all 
times of the tide, and thick crusts of 
salt Avere beginning to spread upon 
tracts of the great4icep. The^tulings 
from foreign lands came' at lo"* inler- 
A’als, and at long intervals Av^as a ship 
sent from any English haven. The 
few dAvellcrs of the coast kncAv not if 
there were still any dwellers of the 
interior : for Eugland AA'as become like 
the devt; and there AA'ero no beasts 
to carry one across it, and no water 
to be lioardcd in skins for the passage. 
Traffic of every kind ceased ; industry 
w’as gone the secrets of science, and 
the cultivated mind of the philosopher, 
w’erc all bent to the production of 
Avater; and many a precious object 
was resolved back into its elements, 
and afforded a scanty^ supply to a few 
parched mouths. The lingering ipha- 
bitauls had the produce of past years 
only to live upon, which nothing re- 
plenished . 8 b It diminished, and to 
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renew which the baked earth was 
’ wholly incoiiipotent. ^ 

In the heart of this (h\<ert, there was 
a family which had Idtherto survived 
tlie destruction of life around them. ]t 
consisted of a father and mother, and 
tw'o young children, Charles and Alice; 
the last of whom, the girl, Avas but a few 
months old when the Ci'cat Prought 
began. They had lived in Derby- 
, shire, near the range of low hills called 
the Peak; and they and other inhabi- 
tants of that region liad found watcy 
teger than man}' dtliors, from the 
Sdes of the hills, and from exoava- 
,tions^'hieh they had made in the 
rocks. The strong hope and c^tpecta- 
tion of rain had kept them lingering 
on as long as any suppl}' lasted ; and 
Paulett, who in the days when ranks 
existed, hsid been a great landlord, 
had used both his knowledge and his 
influence to supply the w ants of the 
people, and to postpone their de- 
struction. But those days were gone 
by; his po'^sessioiis w'(‘re so iniieh 
dust : he wanted water, and no- 
body wanted any thing else ,Ke was 
a mere man now, like tho>e wdio are 
born naked and die nuked, and had 
g^,to struggle with the needs of nature, 
even as every one else Meantime 
Ids education availed him ; and tlic 
resources which it taught him pro- 
longed tlie lives of hi.> family and 
himself. Bnf he was soon obliged to 
limit himself to this sole care; for 
the sujjply he obtained was scanty, 
and he iiiew' liotv precarious it must 
be. IlPhad ’t?xplored the cavern of 
the Peak witli great attention, and liC 
bored the rock in various places, and 
used means suggested by his know- 
ledge of natural causes,* which had 
procured a slender flow of water into 
a basin wdiich he had mad# The 
fury of thirsty men for water was so 
great, that ho was obliged to keep his 
secret with the utmost care ; and to- 
wards the end of the fourfh year, he 
removed bis wife and children to the 
caveni itself, and blocked up the en- 
trance, in sQch a manner that he could 
defend it against any chance survivor. 
There was no want of the laxnries of 
furniture in the'eavem— all the splen- 
dours of the land were at the com- 
mand of those who wrould take them ; 
and Paulett brought thefb whatever 
had adorn^jm^ homo when the earth 


was a fit dwelling- pi ac(^. f^r man. 
There w^as velvet and dow'u to lie 
upon ; there w'ci’c carpets , on which 
the little Alice could roll; there were 
wm*m dresses, and luxin'ious orna- 
ments ot the toilette ; whatever con hi 
be used for comfort he had brought, 
and all precious things ho had 
left iif his open houso^ locking himself 
and his family up with ouly w^atcr. 
At first there would come somctinu^s 
a miserable man or w'oman, ti'Bcing 
the presence of living creatures, and 
dying for winter. Paulett or his w ife 
suiiplied several, and when they had 
been refreshed, they revealed the se- 
cret to others ; or, bcii^ strengthened 
themselves, Mt the desperate desire 
of life revive, and attempted vio- 
lence to get at the treasure. After 
this the inhabitants of the cavern fell 
back to mere self-preservation ; and 
the lather and mother wxre able to 
harden their hearts against others, by 
looking at tlic two creatures whom 
they had born into the w orld, and w ho 
de])ended upmi them. But, indeed, life 
seemed to shrink rapidly to nothing 
over the face of the country. It was 
very rare. to see a moving form of any 
kind— skeletons of btjasts and nu*n 
w'crc in plenty, and their w hite bones 
lay on the arid soil; or even their 
withcTcd shapes, dried by the air atid 
the sun, w'cre stretched out on the 
places where they had c.eased to suffer : 
but life was most rare, aud it became 
scarcely iicce.ssary to use any precau- 
tion against an invader of their store. 
The dreadful misery was, tlmt this 
store diminished. The In*art of the 
earth seemed drying, and w as ceasing 
to be capable of yielding moisture, 
even to the utmost wrenching of 
science. There w as so little one hot 
day, that Paulett and Ellen scarcely 
moistened their lips after their meal 
of baked com, and warned their child- 
ren that the draught they received 
was the only one that could be given 
^om. C harks was now seven years 
md, and had learned to subm^but 
his longing eyes pleaded for nbre; 
^ttle Alice was dagtorous^md the 
lather felt teacs overflow fflr eyes to 
mk that there was no possibility of 
ykfding to that childish peevishness, 
and that the absolute non-existence 
of water must punish her noor child^a 
wilfulness. When.Paulett had set his- 
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instraments to work, to renew if pos- 
sible the supply, and when Ellen had 
j:emoved the silver cups and dishes 
which had held their corn and Vater, 
be and she sat down at the mouth of 
the caveni, and^flie little ones got 
their playthings, and ])lac(‘d them on 
a piece of rock not hr off. The mouth 
of the cave is lofty, and there is a 
sOTt of terrace running along one side, 

the foot of which lay the channel of 
. the sirt'am, that was now dry. The 
View is dowh the fii-st reach of a nar- 
row valley, which turns presently after- 
wards, and so shuts out tlie world be- 
yond from sight ; and the hill on each 
side rises liigli, and from its pcriiendi- 
fiilarity seems even higher than it is. 
Tlie shade of the cavern was deeji and 
cool, hut the sky glowed with the heat 
and light of the snn, and there w'as 
not a cloud to hinder him from burn- 
ing lip the earth. "J'hc hill-sides, the 
ehannel wluTe the hructU had flowed, 
the htones of the cave, were all e(jually 
bare ; there was no sound of voice, or 
bird, or insect — no cool drop from the 
ceiling of the cave — no moi'tnre oven 
in the coolness of the shadow. Ellen 
leaned her head on her hflshand, and 
Taiilett pressed his arm round her — 
both of them were thinking of the 
basin omjity of ivater. 

“ Elleu,” said I’aulett, “ I think 
the time is come w hen the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat. It seems 
like the conflagration of tlie w'orld ; 
not indeed as we have always fancied 
it, with flames and visible fire, but 
not the lesson that account the action 
of h<*at.‘ It is perhaps the Last 
Day.” 

I hope it is,” said Ellen, “ I hope 
it is ; I wish those precious ci*q(itures 
may be among thokc that ai*e alive 
and remain, and may be spared the 
tonnents of this thirsty death.” 

“ You and I could bear it, if they 
were gone,” said Panlett, glancing at 
them and withdrawing his ^es. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Ellen, pressing 
neur to him, and taking his hand in 
boS hers. They were silent, and they 
heard jthe chlMren talking as they 
played. * ^ 

There is King Alexander, ’Ijaid 
Charles, setting up a pebble — “ he is 
going to dinner. Put the dinner, 
Alice.” ; 


lice set out several other pebbles 
re King Alexander. 

“And he has get a great feast. There 
is plenty of water, more than he can 
drink ; and he drinks, drinks, as much 
as he likes, and still there is plenty of 
Water when he goes to bed.” 

“ Poor children I I can’t bear it,” 
said Ellen. 

“Oh, Ellen, it would have been 
better never to have given thi^m birthl” 
said Paulett. 

“ No — not that,” said Ellen, sitting 
dowTi again ; “ though they must Sbf- * 
fer, they are better to be ; '^|^n this 
suffering has dissolved their bodies 
— on the other side of these mortal 
pains there is ease and happiness.” 

“ True, true, dear Ellen,” said Pau- 
lett ; “ it is only difficult to die.” 

He held her band; and while he 
did so, his eye fastened on a diamond 
ring which she wore. She observed 
his fixed look. 

“ You gave me that when wc little 
thought how' it was w'e should part — 
wiieuJ w^as a bride — and there was 
all the pleasure and business of the 
world round us. It hardly seems as 
if we were the same creatures.” * 

“No, we are not; for I am thinks 
ing, conoerniiig that ring which yoit- 
were never to part w ith, whether I 
could not convert the diamond into 
water.” 

“How, Paulett?” 

“ I can’t explain it to you ; but it 
has just crossed my mind that it is 
possible ; and ‘if so, these are still- 
identy of jewels in the world to keep 
us alive.” 

He drew off the ring as he spoke, 
and went into the interior of the cave, , 
whither Ellen followed him. There 
w^as a fi^ and some apparatus be- 
loDgihg to jPaulett, which he had used 
in experiments \ipon the decreasing, 
water of the basin. He knocked the 
stone out of its setting, and applied 
himself to decompose it over the fire. 
He pnt forth all his skill and all his 
powder, and was successful ; the dia* 
mond disappeared, and there remain- 
ed a few drops of water. He looked at 
his wife and smiled; she raised her 
eyes to his, astonished and pleased, 
took the cup from his hand, and looked 
at the'predons metamorphosis. 

“ m give it the children,” she add; 
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and was going away: but ho stopoed 
her. “ No, Ellen, there is not enoi^h 
to do any good ; you and I will drink 
each otluTS health in it ; and he put 
the cup first to her lips and then to 
his own. God bless yon, my Ellen !’* 
he said, “ iny wife — I pledge you 


again with that diamond. The first 
drop of water comes from the stone 
that plighted my faith to you, and 
may it bring you health and happi- 
ness yet.” 

“ God bless you, my husband ! If 
we could but die now ! ” 


Chapter II 


Panlett now Exerted himself to col- 
lect all the diamonds that remained <t 
without owners in the neighbourhood. 
First ^ visited liis own forsaken 
home, "d look thence the jewels, 
which he had neglected in liis retreat 
from it, but Avhicli ere now as pre- 
.cious as water. He found no gi'oat 
store even after ransacking all the 
houses within reach, and determined 
to undertake a longer JtKirnoy in search 
of more. The basin in the cavern 
continued to yield a scanty supply of 
water ; andPauleti extracted a small 
quantit}' from his stone’s. He made 
what j)ro vision Jie could for his family 
before setting out; and for his own 
necessities, took the smallest possible 
portion, in a silver ves.'^el, which was 
most preciously secured, and conconled 
.about his person. It was a strange 
.parting between liis wife and him, 
both of them feeling and saying, that 
alive they should probably not meet 
again: yet death was so near them 
constantly, and >yas .so fai* better than 
life, that his ])resence liad gi’ow'ii fa- 
^milinr ; and it was only the mode in 
"which he would come that made them 
anxious. Paulctt perishing alone o( 
thirst w'jis the fearful image to Ellen, 
and Ellen and her children waiting f(>r 
him in vain, and d,>ing one after the 
other for want of his liclp, was the 
drc<ad of Panlett. They stood in the 
cavern, and embj'aeed each other si- 
lently, and blessed their children with 
the same prayer for the last time. 
The little ones received and returned 
Lia caress, and Panlett quitted the 
cavern and set out on his Aicertaiu 
expedition. 

The face of the country was so 
nincli changed that he had some diffi- 
culty in making his way. The vivid 
colours of the earth were all gone, 
and IB place of them was the painful 
greyiicaa of the dead trees, and the 


yellow’ of the parched soil. Nothing 
was overthrown in rain, but all stood 
dead in its place. The shape.< of nuni 
and animata only lay strewn upon the 
earth. The human being.s were com- 
paratively rare; tlie.y were the last. 
siirv'ivor.< of the destroying drought 
whom there had been none to bury; 
but these at length hml died by liun- 
dreds, and in places their bones w ere 
seen wiiiter tlnin any (»tht*r objc'Cl ; 
or if any w here over the surface there 
h'lng a vapour, it caTiu* from sumc col- 
lection of (lea<l bodies whicli li.ol not 
yet boon resolved into the (•li*ment'<. 
Those whom he found there were 
mostly in lieap.s—tlje ^)east.< luid d'u’d 
singly; ncjar what had been water- 
courses he «aw’ more than once signs 
of struggle., and the last battles of 
earth had been fought for po‘5*<es.sioii 
of it* waters.**' He traced out many a 
pathetic story among the diy bones 
and faded ganuents. Women's dress(‘3 
were there ; and fallen into a shape- 
less heap On what had been their 
bosom, w^ere little form.**, and tlic rai- 
ment of children. Where tijc dry air 
and the sun had preserved the Vace, 
he beheld the fallen estate of those 
who had been men in the uncovered 
shame of death ; the wide open lips, 
the sunken eyes, over which the eye- 
lid wft undrawn, tlio swollen tongue, 
the frame writhed into an expression 
of anguish, revealed all the ptiin and 
shame of death. But here and there, 
the hand of some one who had l)c«n 
a snrvivqr, was visible in the at- 
tempt to conceal all this. In one 
place there was a shallow grave, 
into which a body had been roiled, 
and lay on its side; and close by, on a 
heap of clothes, oat of Which bones ap- 
pet^d, there was a spado with which 
the unfinished work had been attempt- 
ed. In another, a female body was 
covered from sun and moon by a man’s 
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cloak ; and a few paces off lay a man, 
wiioui nothing shielded. There was 
an infant's .skeleton wrapped in a wo- 
man’s shawl, under Avhat had been 
a hawthorn hedge; the mother had 
eitiier ])enhhed attempting to find 
w ater, or liad laid her child down, and 
gi»n(‘ Hnny, like Hagar in the desert, 
not t<> see it die. Tin* poor innocent’s 
skull wa.s turned on its .shoulder; its 
cheek niiifit have rested tliore Idle the 
fate reiujiinexl. Jt was too young to 
h.ive ru'jgled much. Paulett thought 
on his little Alice; of her unconscioiis- 
insft t») the fate around her; of what 
would be her aiul Charles’s .and jHXir 
Llhui’s fate, if he (iiilcd in his search, or 
pel ished by tlie Avay. lie ronsed him- 
seli from hioking on all those soiTowlnl 
objects, ami went on his dreary way. 
'J‘iie .second day after ho left the cavern, 
he came t4> a state!}' pile of building, 
aWiicii he deiennincd to explore lor 
tlic lifi*-giving .stones he avus in .search 
of. It stoml upon its terraco.s sur- 
lYuinded by its C4»loiinado.s and gar- 
den-steps, in all its old jiride and 
Want}. Its forests avcu-c Authored 
indee<l, its garden.s burned, its foun- 

tains dry; but the ptiace glanced 
back tbe sunlight, and Ava?> as stead- 
fast .and perfect as in the days of the 
liA ing. Paulett drew m'Jtr, and found, 
as he eanie close, signs of the last 
dd}s of life ill it. The doors were 
opem-d to the air : a^d a fcAv marks 
of objects lAMnoAed. remained iu the 
on t4‘r rooms. There wah scoring and 
dragging on the marble floor; and 
Paulett doubted lor a moment what 
had left these marks, till be saAv 011 one 
side of a gilded table, a barrel, lying 
tlicrc cuifity, from w hich the top, os it 
ficcraed, had been accidentally knock- 
ed, and the liquor harl Howled out. 
Tbe marble bore tbe stain of AA'ine, 
and Avbcre it bad flowed, tbe slabs 
were broken iu two places, perhaps 
from tbe violence of tbe struggle of 
those Avho saw the liquid flow, to wet 
tjacli one his oavii parchcai lips. Pau- 
lett thought the lord of the castle had 
pixibably deserted it before the ,Avorst 
crisis arrived, and bad tried to remOA'e 
what Avas most valuable in his posses- 
sion. IIo went on through long gal- 
leries and magnificent rooms, all silent 
IIS death ; statues, which roireseiitcd 
man in his gloiy and bis strength : 
books, which were the work pf that 


high spirit, noAV extinguished under 
the\)rcs6Ui'C of bodily A^ ants ; luxuri- 
ous superfluities, which Avere for bet- 
ter days of the Avorld — all Avas value- 
less, all open ; he might go whei-e he 
Avoiild, till at length one door resisted 
his efforts, and hceiried to have been 
baiTcd w'ith a certain care from w'ith- 
iii. Paiilett’s heart beat high. Was 
there sonic one still living like him- 
self; a iioth(;r human creature struggling 
for existence in this great wwld, and 
guarding, as he had done in his ca- 
vern, his treasure of Avater ? Should 
lie liaA-e another companion ta .speak 
Avith ; anotlH'r, Avitli whom, porliai)!*, 
to get over the evil days; to Avhom to 
cominuniciite his secret of ])ro(lucing 
water from diamonds?* For the first 
time since he left tlie cavern, he spoke 
aloud— he called— he, called in the 
great siloneo of the earth, but nothing 
answered him. Jf any oneAvere still 
alh e, he iniglit be .atraid of anotlier 
liN ingcreatiure — had not he himself left 
pistols loaded for his poor Kllen, to 
defend her life and her children, if any 
hiiinau being slionld come near her ? 
He gently shook the door ; then pro- 
ceeded to more violence, and forced it 
open. It Avas the door of a great 
dining- room, on Avhosc lofty ceiling, 
as lie entered it, xvreaths of smoke ^ 
rolled, Ai'hich the air had put in mo- 
tion, and a heavy smell, as of burned 
charcoal, sti-uck him as he entered. 
There were no living creatures — tbe 
inhabitants aa'Civ, all dead in the last 
posture of life. The table was covered 
Avith silver and gold vessels, and among 
them Averc, dead floAvers and fruits, 
dried by the close chamber. It should 
seem they bad drunk deeply before 
they died here -•perhaps they had 
collected the last liquids, and rasoh^cd 
to perish when they had once more 
feasted; for theme wa#wiDe still in 
some of the vessels, nay, in one there 
was water; and the ghostly shapes 
Avere adorned and fantastically co-, 
vered with jewels and velvet, and all 
sort of rare and exquisite ornaments. 
Some were still on chau's, some fallen 
forward on the table, some prostrate, 
as if they bad lain down to sleep. 
There were fragments of shivered 
glass on tbe floor ; there was a statue 
broken to pieces on the table, on tbe 
pedestal of wldcU was written “^Pa- 
tience;'’ there W|*ro pieces bf tom 
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paper in the hands of one, which 
sdemed a letter ; all these faint sha- 
dowings of long stones, and of a scene 
of which there remained no witness, 
stsruck Paulett’s eye. One had sunk 
dow*n by the silver tripod in which 
the charcoal had burned, and tho 
match that fired it was amongst his 
garments. One face was there, rest- 
ing on a sofa, still perfect euongh to 
show it had been a l^autiful woman ; 
and roses, artfully made close to na- 
ture, crowned the long hair which fell 
upon arms from which the flesli had 
withered. On tlio neck were dla- 
iftonds,*oii tike hands diamonds — dia- 
monds had confined the ringlets — 
diamonds sparkled on the feet. Pau- 
lett shudderetUas he took them away. 
The spirit, indeed, was gone ; but 
here was the hist act of the spirit be- 
fore it plunged into an unknown re- 
^on, it knew not w'hcre. Panlctt ask- 
ed himself where. A little longer,’’ 
said he, “ and they must have died ; 
could not they wait their time, and 
take patience with death V Must they 


die in drunkenness, in madness; worse 
than boasts Then his own thirsty 
eyes fixed on tho table, where, in the 
light of the sun, the w'ater sparkled, 
and gave rainbow rays. He forgot 
ail beside, in the impulse which urged 
him to seize and drink — tp drink tiio 
first draught— to satiate his throat 
with water. He drank and revived ; 
and then blamed himself for yielding so 
passionately to tlic ifiipulse which w'tvs 
now passed away ; and as it ))assed, 
the horror of the scene around liim 
acquired greater force, and ho longed 
to be out of its influence. He made 
haste to collect all tfie Jewels .'irouiul 
him, and w hen lie Jiad done, found 
that his burden uas as much as he 
could safely carry. He w ent hastily 
out of the room, as if .'iny of these 
figures could rise and follow him, and 
fastened the door again, where the 
crime had been w'rought. He hastily 
crossed the marble halls and gilded 
rooms, and (‘ame imt in tho sunlight 
—the splendid, solemn sunlight that 
looked upon a buiut-up world ! 


. Chapter HI. 


Meantime, poor Ellen waited anxi- 
^ously in the cavern, and as soon as 
the first possible moment for I'aulett’s 
return was passed, her .fears grew 
strong. There w'as so much danger 
for him in the bare desert, with hi.s 
scanty supply of ivater, that she might 
well listen to fear as soon as it had 
any reason to make itself heard ; and 
with this dread, when she next drew 
water from her scanty supply, came 
the horrible torment of the anticipated 
death by thirst, w4iich seemed de- 
scending upon her children and her. 
The day she had thought he would 
return rose ait§ sety and so did an- 
other and another; and from fearing, 
she had begun to believe, indeed, that 
Paulett’s earthly hours were passed. 
Yet hope would not be subdued en- 
tirely ; and then she felt that perhaps 
by prolonging theiFlives another day 
only, she should save them to welcome 
him, and to profit by his hard-earned 
treasure. The store of water was sa- 
credly precious. She dealt It out in 
the smallest portions to her children, 
and she hemlf scarcely wetted her 
lips; she hardened lier heart to see 


her boy’s pale face, her girl’s feverish 
eye ; she checked even the motherly 
tciidorness of her habits, lest the sof- 
tening of her heart should overcome 
her resolution; ^iid so she laid them in 
their beds the third night of her dread, 
when indeed lhci*e w as scarce another 
Jay’s supply. 8ho herself lay on licra, 
but deadly anxiety kept lier from 
sleeping, and her ears ached Avith the 
silence wdiich ought to have been 
broken by a step. And at last, oh joy I 
there w tks a foot — yes, a fcAv moments 
mado^hat certain, whicli from the 
first indeed she believed, but which 
was so faint that it wanted confirma- 
tion to her bodily sense. Up sprang 
Ellen, and darted to meet him. She 
held forward the candle into the atr, 
and, lo I it Was a woman. Ellen 
screamed alond ; the woman had seen 
her before and said nothing, only 
pressed forward. “ Who are you?” 
cried Ellen ; “ are you alive V ” “ Yes, 
just alive; and see here,” said the wo- 
man, uncovering the face of her young 
child — py chUd just alive too ; 
give me water before it dies.” Then 
my children will perish,” said Ellen. 
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“ No, no,” said the woman ; “ how 
are you alive now unless you have 
plenty ? All mine are gone but this 
one ; niy husband died yesterday ; 
ours has been gone for days.” My 
husband is dead, too,” said Ellen, 
“ and I have only one draught left.” 
“ Then I will take it, ’’said the mother, 
rushing forward. Ellen caught her 
and struggled with her; the poor 
child moaned in its mother's arms, and 
a pang shot through the hejirt of El- 
len. “ For (jod’a sake, miserable 
woman,” she said, “ do not go near 
that basin! You arc mad with Avant; 
you will leave none for my chihlreii. 
Stay here, and! will bring your child 
w'liter. Y'ou and 1 can want, and 
yours and mine shall drink.” But the 
desperate woman pressed on ; her 
eyes fixed on the water, and dilated 
with intense desire ; her lips wide 
(»pen, dying almost for the draught. 
Ellen’s soul was concentred in the 
fear, that the last of lier boy and 
girl’s life was about to Ix' lost ; she 
struggled with tlie w'omau with all 
lier might ; she screamed aloud ; she 
lost her hold ; she seized a pistol from 
the table, and close as she w’as to her 
atlversary, tired it full at her. The 
mother fell, with a shriek. Ellen 
started forw'ard and broke her fall, 
and laid hold on the child to free it 
from her dying grasp. “ Give him 
me, give him me ! ” said the mother, 
struggling to lift herself up,«.laml 
stretcliiiig her hands out for the boy. 
The trembling Ellen stooped to give 
him to her, but thechild's head droi>|K*d 
on one side as she held him out ; he 
made no effort to get into his mother’s 
arms. Ellen wildly raised his face, 
and he w'as dead too. Tlic shot had 
gone through his bi-east to Iw mo- 
ther’s, and a little blood began to 
steal from his lips. “ He’s dead ! ” 
said the mother, who was herself 
passing away. “ Oh, my boy !” and 
then feebly, with her fast-failing 
strength, she raised him, after more 
than one effort, in her arms, and pr^ps- 
od her lips to his twice, with ali the 
passion that death left in her. The 
wasted form of the child lay there, all 
pale and withered; the straight brown 
hair was ported on his thin forehead ; 
the mother’s uncovered breast, where 
his head rested, was white, and the 
bands delicate; the raiment was laxu- 


rioos ; that head had not been reai’ed 
in the expectation of dying on a bed 
of rock. Ellen burst into floods of 
tears, and wrung her liands as slie 
stood by, looking on what she had 
done. Tlie woman lifted her eyes, 
and tried to form her lips into a smile ; 
she no longer felt any vehement pas- 
sion, and the torment of thirst was 
now only one of the pangs of death. 
Her eyes wandered to the water, but 
when Ellen moved to fetch some, she 
stopped her. 

“ No ; it was for him. He is at 
ease now. You did right. Don’t 
gi-ieve.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Ellen, kneel- 
ing down at. her side. 

“ Oh yes 1 the poor precious babe 
suffers no more. I was mad; you 
said truly in that. 1 nursed him at 
my brea.^'t till his lips grew dry even 
there; we lived not fair froni your 
cavern, and 1 have seen you, and been 
glad you had water. AVe had some. 
ilV/ Yes, is not my husband dead; 
and my boy is dead too ! See, there 
is blood on Ids face ; wipe it away ; 
he will die else.” Ellen's sobs caught 
her wandering attention. “ I re- 
member now, you killed him; oh, 
good angel, guardian angel ! you have 
killed him, and there is only 1 to suf- 
fer. He is gone from this dear, dear 
body ; 1 wdsh it did not look so like 
him still — and it looks in pain too— it 
looks thirsty,” 

Ellen hid her own face on the 
mother's shoulder fiir an instant. 
• — her children had awakened at the 
noise of the pistol, and they were out 
of bed and clinging around her ; her 
sorrow roused theirs, and the sound 
of their lamentation reached the dying 
woman’s ear, 

“ There are my children crying, 
Alas! I thought thcyvhad all been 
dead.” 

“ They are mine,” said Ellen, 

Yonrs are at rest, yours are all 
dead.” 

“ Thank God!’’ said tlie mother; 
and though the iffixls were earnest, 
the Yoico was faint; all the effort of 
nature was in them, bat they came 
feebly from hei* Ups. After that, indU-' 
^net sounds and murmured names only 
were heardj her breath came in gasps^ 
and at longer and longer intervato ; t^l 
thefaint shuddering of hea: Umbseoium 
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after it had been in- 
\ 8 mible to the world for a wliile, the 
quitted it for ever. Ellen’s 
4 ieart died .within her; her senses 
T!fCi*e ti’onbted, and she pressed heraelf 
-.-in* Panlett’s arms without knowing 
'when heeauiei or being surprised that 
‘ be, was there. “ Oh, Paiilett!” she 
said at last, 1 have not done wrong, 
but it is so dreadfyl !” I’aulett soon 
gathered fi'om lier all that lijid hap- 
pened ; and gazed with ]uty on what 
had once been a beautiful fonn, bnt 
rejoiced that it siificred no longer. 


Ellen, shuddering, arranged the dress, 
composed the limbs, and, with a thou- 
sand tears, placed the infant on that 
breast which had been so faithfully its 
mother to the last. And there they 
slept, mother and child — the day of 
trouble ended for both. 

“ My poor Ellen,” said Paulett, “ I 
wish it were thou and my children 
Avho were there at rest ! ” and Ellen 
pressed her Chai'les and her Alice to 
her heai't, and would have been glad 
if they had indeed been dead. 


Chai»tek IV. 


In that time of trouble and of im- 
cxanipled event.*«, the mind received 
impressions in a different manner from 
what it had ever done belorc. The 
stem gloom that hung over the future, 
the hazard upon whicli life was sus- 
pended, the close contact witlj univer- 
sal death, and tlic desperate struggle 
by which it was staved off' ga\o to iill 
things a new character; and the scone 
of the last chapter was but one of the 
Bcries of deadly and drt'adful excite- 
ments which were now the habit of 
every day. The .solemn frame of 
mind which it induced in Elicii, was of 
a piece w ith the solemn nature of tliclr 
existence; and she could talk of it 
with her hu.sbaud at any lime, and 
not disturb tlie natural bent which 
their con vei'sation took. They search- 
ed the immediMe nci^libourhood for 
the habitation of the unhappy mother • 
and her family ; and the marks of her 
footsteps on the dust of the soil en- 
abled thorn to trace licr to llojie, a 
village ill the plain, two miles, or 
rather more, from the Peak. She and 
ber husband had used the church for 
their habitation, and it seemed had 
employed the same kind of precaution 
as Paulett to defend it and conceal 
that it was their dwelling. One en- 
trance only was left, and the other 
apertures blocked u) ; but all care w^as 
useless now, for ^th had set them 
ftee bom jiain and fear. On a bed be- 
side the altar lay the body of a man, 
over w hich W'as spread a cloak of fur 
and velvet, which in the lifetime of the * 
world would have lieen most prccions. 
His ^*08 were dwntl)* dosed, the 
curtains of the l>ed drawn round lilm, 


and the pillow wdiich supported his 
head was marked with the pressure of 
another head, and with moisture which 
could have been only the teai*s of his 
wife. The floor of the church was in 
confusion, like the dwelling of one too 
much distracted w iffi trouble to attend 
to w hat did not relate to it ; but there 
was corn which had served for food, 
and fuel heaped on the .stone which 
had been a lienrili — there, w'jis the 
drawing of a lovely woman and of a 
beautiful jdaco: but these were cast 
into a corner, t>robab!y by the irri- 
table hand of de.spair.’ On a table 
stood em|)ty' cups, w hicli had long, 
perhaps, been dry— the glass of one 
had been shivered, and the fragments 
lay on the floor; there were also a 
few books, neglected and covered with 
Just. In the churcliyard wx*ro the 
marks of three recent graves — one of 
them had a stone at its head, on wdticb 
was carved with care the name of 
Alfred, and the soil tvas fenced and 
suppm^d with sticks, so as to pre- 
servwBb shape over the body — pro- 
bably it wras that of the first child 
whom the parents had committed to 
dust. Another was more hastily pre- 
pared, and no superfluous lalxtiir had 
been bestowed on it. This roust be 
the last, wdicn heart and health were 
botti^failing. Panlett and Ellen kneeled 
and prayed beside them, and rejoiced 
that the mother, too, was at rest after 
the long misery of this^scene. They 
retunicd to their cave, and, under the 
shadow of the rock near the old course 
of the brook, laid both mother and 
child, coveiihg their iKxSieswith stones, 
and thinking moae of the probable rc- 
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UDion, in some unknown scenes of the 
spirits of that famiiy, than of the dis- 
tance which separated their graves on 
this earth. 

And now, with good store of dia- 
monds, and with increasing skill and 
success in the resolution of tliem into 
water, both runlet t and Ellen looked 
upon the lives of all safe for the pre- 
sent, and tlieir thoughts were at liberty 
to n ander to some other subject. 'J'liey 
believed that they and their children 
were alone in the world, for every 
sign of life from other countries, as 
well as their own, had ceased. It 
was very long since any hinnnii tidings 
bad coim*, and though, after men had 
done uiili <*acli other, birds continued 
their migrations, tlie^e had now long 
been o\(*r, and the years p.assed away 
without bringing or sending a single 
wdng. Tlio course of the seasons, too, 
was strange ainl unnatural. It seem- 
ed as if the <*artli perf4irmed its usual 
course in the lieaveus, uud kept its 
place and i unctions in the movements 
of the planets ; days andniglits varied 
in tlieir Iciigtii according to the^ sea- 
son, and tile lient of the sun w'as at 
ouc lime of the year groat and at 
another weak: luiuiiucli that depend- 
ed hitherto uiion the coii.'^titutioii of 
the globe was suspended. There w ere 
no clouds in ilie sky, no dew s dropping 
from the air, no reproduction in the 
earth. It seemed decayed and dying 
of ol8 age. Yet raulctt said, a new 
existence would, pcrhajis, arise on tliis 
same scene, and from tliese same ele- 
ments. Once before, the earth had 
been reduced to eiglit persons by the 
action of water; and now' the ab- 
sence of the same clement had brought 
it to four. Charles and Ali^night 
be the destined parents of a nlHk'ace, 
and those names that were so familiar 
now, might become the venerable ap- 
pellations of the founders of the third 
rape of man. Ellen smiled and shook 
her heatl, looking at the boy and girl, 
W'hu were building a house of pebbles; 
and both parents listened for a wdiile to 
what they were say ing. Charles recol- 
lected the house he had dwelt in bo- 
fbi'O the great sMpwreck of human life 
di’ove them to thecafuem; and be was 
teaching Alice that there were rooms 
below and rooms above, and that he 
had heard how people like their father 


had carried great stones, and put theiftt 
one on another to make "^ese roouu. 
^llce persisted in making her house 
one hollow cavern | and the oth^r she 
called Charles’s ±piise, and did not 
understand his recommendation. 

** Charles Is taking tlai part already 
of a teacher, in whom remains, the 
traditionary knowledge of an old 
world,” said Faul^t ; “ and Alice re- 
presents the new inhabitants, who 
have their owm rude copies of natural 
objects, but w'ho will be open to the 
training of the learned man.” 

“The learned man will be their 
father,” said Ellen ; “ they will gladly 
take tlieir notions from him.” 

“ Yes ; but if it should be so des- 
tined, the first generation must work 
hard merely to live — they must be 
verj' long ignorant of every thing ex- 
cept a paternal government, and such 
habitations as can be raised or appro- 
priated most easily. Tliey will be 
children in coni]»arison to Charles all 
their lives, if we can but succetMi in 
giving liitn the ideas of the age wo 
have lived in. Fancy them, Ellen, 
increased to perhaps fifty inhabitants 
before he dies, a very old man, com- 
ing round his chair to hear of the 
'wonderful steam-engine, and the use 
of the telescope, and to leani the art 
of printing, and the list of ditferent 
languages which Romans, Frenchmen, 
Gennans, Glreeks, used; and what 
lions w'cre, and hoi-ses.” 

“ Or tell them how he and Ali^ 
escaped from the great drought,” salt 
EUen. “But, alas! it is far more 
likely he and she wUl perish in it, and 
then of what use is this knowledge to 
him?” 

“ Why — ^his soul. * It is a thing im- 
mortal Uko thyself and if what he 
knowrs is of no use here, it will be 
useful elsewhere^” 

“What ! ” saidEllen, smiling— “ are 
there railixiads and telescopes in an- 
other world?" 

“For aught 1 can telb At all 
events, the powers that contrive them 
here may contrive%>mething from the 
same principles hereafter.” 

“ But we can tell nothing about the 
other world,” said Ellen. 

' “ Nay, tMs is onotAer world to the 

stars ; and, if we know nothing about 
our destiny, Uie only way weliave to 
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judge wliat we actnallj are, 
and tend to be, now. So, while lile 
remains, I will teach my boy all I 
know, and go on as a man of this 
world cniglit to do ; then we shall be 
ready for every thing.” 

Accordingly, Paulett every day car- 
Hed on liis sou's edncation, as far as 
th| boy's ago {xinnittcd, and instructed 
him in all that he m>akl have learned 
had the world beenlis it was formerly. 
Only, like a man In a shipwreck look- 
ing forward to a desert island as his 
best hope, he dwelt most upon what 
would be nsefullest, sup])osing Charles 
(l)eing preserved) to have to provide 
for the physical necessities of a new 
race of man. Next in order cainc 
science and arts \ and it was easier to 
make him feel the merits of these 
than of the exploits of men, especially 
when they consisted of valour, and of 
the deeds of conquerors ; for the heroic 
virtues seemed to takij a new character 
in the present circnmstanccs of the 
world ; and whereas they used to 
kindle and blaze in person«al danger, 
and at the sound of the applause of 
men, they now burned brightly in the 
endurance of a world’s dissolution, 
which, with all its terrors and pro- 
longed impressions, must be met by 
the calm, self-sustaining 'q>irit, rising 
superior to the greatest excess of phy- 
sical injury. The boy’s soul replied 
to the call upon it. learned to 
109k on the dangers before him, and 
to consider the possibility of escape 
quiet calculation of chances. He 
inured himself to privation readily, 
and eagerly tried to spare his mother 
and Alice from it. Ho and his father, 
hand in hand, walked over the desolate 
land, realizing the idea that they were 
in fact spirits, superior to all physical 
things, and divided irom spirits and 
their sphere only by their frail con- 
nexion with a body. They talked of 


virtue and duty, and how good it w'-os 
to dwell in these painful bodies, since 
they were the place wherein virtue 
was practised and duty Iciirned ; and 
the father taught the son that the op- 
portunities occurred, not only in en- 
during the dissolution of tlie frame of 
present things, and in the untiring 
exertion to aid and support life in 
those who were of ^akcr sex than 
they, but in abiding with even and 
cheerful temper the vexations of every 
day, and in adorning as far as pos- 
sible, as well as preserving, life. I'he 
mother was heroic, good, and patient, 
too. She brought her children, night 
and morning, to the mouth of the ca- 
vern, and there they all kneeled by 
Paulett, w ho prayed aloud w-^ith them 
and for them. Then Ellen made 
ready their meal, which must all bo 
prepaivd without water, and which 
consisted of the stores from former 
harvests, of which there was abun- 
dance laid up in various houses ; and 
the little Alice, whoxoiild run at her 
mother’s side, learned to be useful in 
some^matters, and patient and obedi- 
ent. Cliarles played with her and 
taught her; and he himself, mere 
child as he was, grew merry in his 
play, and earnest ; and many a time 
'the profound silence of the earth was 
broken by the -hearty laugh of chil- 
dren, which would riug out through 
the cavern, and reverberate against its 
walls. They grew, and were perfect 
and beautiful fit shape: their minds 
developed, and talents and virtues 
filled them. They w’erc types of man 
and woman — the one bold and pro- 
tecting, the other seeking for affection 
and defence. They flourished when 
mean^ppoared inadequate to their 
^ paralysed 
world, it was in them only that body 
and spirit seemed to unfold. 


Chapter V. 

Time passed on, and there was no strife with fate to be unequal indeed, 
change in the state of things. Still and could scarcely comprehend that 
an i^ouded sun— still the deep, be and his family were tnily survivors 
intense blue sky— winds on the amid snch destnetion ; but he re- 
earth, but. no moisture; and the solved not to rive in, wliile the means 
whoUfirameof nature seemed crumb- remained to mm, but to fight the 
ling tolb chaos. Paulett Mt the fight out till overpowered by the Hw- 
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teiial universe. lie told Ellen that 
they must move to some place where 
they might hope to find more dia- 
mondSf and Ellen ^agreed — wishing 
with Paiilett that the strife were over 
and the last agony suffered, and that 
they were among the free and disem- 
bodied . 8i)irits. London was their 
object ; for there they might hope to 
fiiid most of tl^rnatcrials of what 
was now the "st precious of ail 
things, water; and pi-oviding as well 
as they could for their necessities by 
the w'ay, they quitted the cavern, and 
set off on their journey. 

First cjimc the fiitlier, carrying the 
little Alice in his arms; the boy held 
his mother by the hand ; and they 
followed Paulett on his path. There 
was the delicate woman, the mother 
of all that reinuined alive of the hu- 
nian race, setting out on the desert, 
which she renn‘ini)ercd, butn few years 
before, the scene of luxury and 
abundauce. <>11 her shoulder she 
carrii'd a burthen containing com for 
their sustenance ; and the brave boy 
took his share by bearing the jar of 
water which had been ])rovided for 
their sup|)ort on the journey; anc^ 
thus the last family of mankind set 
out on their pilgrimage over tlie de- 
solated ciirtli. The unmitigated snii 
had iiii^e great rents in the sides of 
the hills, and, together w ith the wind, 
had broken up the roads, between 
which* and the parched fields there 
was scarcely now any diftereuce. 
"Where there had been inclosiires and 
hedge's, the withered sticks had in 
most places yielded to the winds, and 
were scattered alnmt the spot where 
they had stood. Here and there 
w ere the marks of fire, wliich had run 
along the couiitiy till some 
of previons desolation had stopped it; 
and where this had been the case, the 
black unsightly remains lay strewn 
over the surface, one further step ad- 
vanced in dissolution than the dead 
world around. There was no want 
of habitations for their nightly shel- 
ter. Palaces and cottages, all alike, 
were open ; all alike were silent and 
Umantless habitations. They might 
choose wherenliey would. And the 
first day they did not go far, for 
Ellen and her cbildi^, with stout 
hearts, had not bodily Btren|dih for 
great fatigue, and were nnu^d to the 


strong exertion they were now^ com- 
pelled' to make. Towards evening, 
therefore, when they reached a house 
with which Paulett and Ellen had 
once been familiar, they determined 
to i*est there for the night. I'hey 
pushed open the gates, which still 
swung on their hinges, and which 
admitted them to what had been a 
park, filled once with trees, and bathed 
with waters. A large wood covered 
the hill which rose 04 one side, and 
which now, under a summersun, stood 
])6if(!Ctly bare, and all of one uni- 
form grey colonr as far os the view 
exten^d. On the other side, the 
eye l*ked over a tract of country 
varied with hul and dale, but deso- 
late of every colour tlftt used to shine 
forth in light and shade. The set- 
ting suti shone among the leafless 
branches, casting long brilliant rays 
of light. The unclouded sky met the 
.sparkling earth, and both glittered 
A\ith unnatural brilliancy. I'o Pau- 
lott and Ellon, ovoiy thing spoke of 
desolation and death ; and an excla- 
mation escaped Ellen, in a low' tone, 
that it was a piteous and horrible 
spectacle. Put Charles, “standing 
still at thcii* side as they looked on 
the scene, cried it was beautiful ; the 
colours of the sun were so splendid 
on the fine wliite trees, and one could 
see so far, and every thing Was so 
white and shining on the earth. The 
]mrents felt that ideas w'ere ceasing 
to be in common between the last and 
the first members of the old and the 
new' generation ; and far from contra- 
dicting their boy, they tried to par- 
take his pleasure and enter into his 
impressions. They moved on up to 
the old familiar door and entered the 
open silent hall, where they reinem- 
beixd the ceremonies and the cour- 
teflhs of life. They chose among the 
rooms which had been those of friends, 
and recognised familiar objects of 
their everyday existence. It was a 
conceit of PauletPs, for which he 
smiled at himself, to wind up the 
dock in the hall, and set it to tell out 
the time again for anotJier week. 
There were musical instruments in a 
room adjoining, and over one of these 
Ellen timidly passed her fingei*s. It 
was out of tune, and the sounds,, 
thongh sweet in. themselves, aU|amd 
witii one another. 
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“That’s the last music of the 
world, perhaps,” said’Elleu; “and all 
discord too.” 

They foniid some small store of 
com in one of the rooms ; they pre- 
pared and ate it, and lay down to 
sleep; forgetting in fatigue all their 
dismal feelings, and in their dreams 
seeing the old state of things and 
dead persons — nay, a dead world — 
without w'ondering that they were 
come to life ogtiiu. All the days of 
their journey wore an uniform cha- 
racter; and they kept on and on 
thi-ough waste and ruin, glad to leave 
the countT}’ behind theni,;ind cjMicct- 
ing, as some relief, the aspect of atreets 
and a towm. 'J^ey halted, at length, 
within a few miles of London, and 
lay down to rest, tliankfni to be so 
near their bourne ; for they had suf- 
fered as much fatigue as they could 
well bear, and their stock of diamonds 
was w'axing very low and needed re- 
plenishment.' raulctt continued busy 
]irep.‘»nng w'ater from part of those 
that remained, after his wife and 
children wem asleep. Hi^ own frame 
scarcely felt the exertion of the jour- 
ney, and he was full of tlie thoughts 
with which the approaching sight of 
what had b<M?h once the great ineti*o- 
Xiolis filled him. The vas^ unteiiantod 
dwelling-place, the solitude of the 
habitation of crowds, tlic absence of 
mind and talent from the scene they 
had filled ; all these things excited 
his feelings, and gaining ground in 
the solitude of the night, he frit at 
last that he could not willingly delay 
his first meeting with the bereaved 
city, and that he should be pleased 
to have an opportunity of indul|piig 
a!onc the highly-wrought Emotion 
'with which he expected the sight of 
it. Accordingly, wl\cn the light be- 
gan to break, lie wTOte word to Elmn 
that she should wait for him a few 
hours, and that Jte would be back 
again in that time to lead her and the 
children to their journey’s end ; and 
then, softly leaving the house, set for- 
i ward eagerly on bis way. 

It was evening before he returned. 
He came in pale and excited ; be took 
Ws children in his arms as usual, -and 
st^emed like cite upon whom a thing 
which to has seen has made a deep 
hnpreflioii, but who either doubts the 
power of w<^ to oouvey the same 


impression, or thinks that he himself 
is over-excited by it. ^ 

“ Ellen,” he said at last, “ London 
is burned to the ground.” 

The suddp fiush on her face, and 
her clasped* hands, while she spoke 
not, showed that the event touched 
her, too, as deeply as him ; and then 
he went on freely — 

“ Oh, Ellen ! if mi had seen it. ! 
It stands there, all iiffliins — the whole 
city in ruins! It has been the w(uk 
of some great storm winch fired it 
when all were gone or dead ; for there 
has been no pulling down, no jullagc, 
no aid, no atteiujit to stop the liro ! 
All the })alaces, ail the museums, .-ill 
the stores of leaming and art^thc 
streets, the crowded lioii'^es ; they are 
gone, Ellen — they are all goin* !” 

His wife had iin cr before in all their 
misery seen him so df-iply movotl — so 
nearly overpoworivl by any thing that 
had occurred. Hih excitement com- 
municated itself toiler, and .“he caiiglifc 
the full bearing of Ids narration. She 
frit for the long age-^of .“imy, and the 
monuments of human ^kili. htined in 
the great city. JiTcirieviihle rniii ! 
The work which nifii. and }ear,s, and 
growing knowledge, had ^h>w]y i*ai;-cd 
up, all dead, all unidhilaleil so .siid- 
denl 3 \ Tiny sat talking 4»f it very 
long before Kllen said, , 

“ And wiiat mu-si wc do now, Pau- 
Ictt?” 

“ We must go on, Ellen ; we must 
travel further. The rest we hojied 
.or is destroyed with the city, and 
wc must press forward if we are to 
save our lives.” 

“ That seems less and les.s pos- 
sible,” said Ellen : “ and in all this 
desti^ion why .should we he pre- 
serv®” 

“ Perhaps becnu.se we have as yet 
avoided the stroke, by using all our 
human skill ; perhaps because a now' 
race is to spring from us, who shall 
reign in another mighty London ! 
Alas, London ! — alas, the great 
cityl” 

Several times during the night Ellen 
heard Paulctt muniiur to himself 
words of lament over the fallen city ; 
and when bo slept, bis *rest was agi- 
tated, and his frame seemed trembling 
under the emotions of the day. 

It was resolved that Ellen should 
rest a little while in their present ha-^ 
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bitation, before unclcrtakhig the toils in one black mass! Piteous specie!” 
of further trav(‘l. They intended to cried Faulctt, striking his brea^and 
nuike forth<‘a)iif<t, sureof adrjtchan- stretching forth his aims over the 
Tii‘1 to tlie opposite shore, and hoping skeleton of what was once a sove- 
to reach some of tlie great continental reign in the world, 
towns before their store of diamonds lie took his son by thd hand, and 
should be utterly exhausted. In the led him over the confused masses, 
meantime, Paulctt was bent upon tak- telling him as they w^ent along 
ingbisboy through the minsof London, what were the ruins by w’hich they 
and impressing nTK>n iiiin the memory passed. 

of tlie jdnee, and w:s great events. So “ This great heap of building which 
the next day, leaving Ellen and the has fallen into a square, must be the 
little, Aliei* together, he and Charles palace of our kings. It is that St 
bogiui their pilgriiiingc through the James’s, wlicre they dwelt till nobler 
niigiity ruins. The c'vent must have baildingsroscwiththcimprovingtimes. 
occurred v('ry many months ago. See here, Charles— there is less min 
for the ruins wore perfectly cold, and here. This opener space was park 
tli(‘ iJiid tirpjded down the w'alls and garden ; and time has been that 
of air liie more fragile buildings; so 1 have heard the buzz of men tilling all 
tliat the >ln*ets lay in confii-sion over this place, 'when the sovereigns came 
oiK^ anolluT, and it w'as im])ossiblc, to hold their courts in that bulldibg. 
exi C])! by (Uhor marks, to recognise 1 think that this dreadful fire must 
tlie ioealiiie.s. 1‘anli'tt and Charles hav*c taken place before life w^as quite 
eliinibered over the fallen walls, and extinct; for sec, tliei*c are heajw of 
would iiave iieeii lu'wildered among bones here, as though men had fled 
heaps of iniKoiiry. and houses shaken togetherto avoid it : and it cither over- 
froin thi'ir base and blackened by fire^ took them with long tongues of lire, 
—only tint oven lie desolate prospect snch as a burning city would send 
tliey saw, and Paiilett marked the forth, or smolhered them before they 
bearings of St F’aulV, the chief part of could escape, with its smoke. Ila! I 
whose dome rose high in the air, see almost a palace tlicre— a w^onder 
tlioiigli a huge rent let the daylight of modern art. It is the house I 
through it, and threatened a speedy once saw, and only once, for it w'as 
fall. There wa.s liere and thci-e a spire, built during the years of the gi*eat 
rising perfect over the ruins; there drought.” 

were remains of Whitehall, strong “ Who could build in those days, 
tliough blackciK'd, seen o\'cr a long father?” said Charles ; “I thought no 
view of jjrostrate streets ; and in the one had any heart for doing more than 
distance beyond, fragments of West- we do,^aiid that is but just keeping 
minster Abbey slmwed themselves in ourselves alive.” 
the sunliglit, though defliced and crum- “Kay, it was long before 
bled, a.s if the frame had been too an- the persuasion came that those w^ero 
cicut to resist the fire. Guided by these the lastto’s. We all believed that 
landmarks, Paulett traced out the rain wo9 come again and restore 
plan of the city, and by degrees i|feog- the earth to its old order, and wdio- 
nlsed where the great streets had run, ever possessed the means, builded 
where tlic palaces had stood, where an<f projected 8t(ll. You may see 
the river had flowed. And all was this magnificent place suffered vio- 
silcnt, all an absidute stillness, where lenco before the fire; for its ornaments 
there had been such ceaseless voices, are tom from the walls, and its sta- 
and sounds of life ; the libraries were tues mutilated by other means than 
burned, llio statues calcined, the mu- the bare fall. It was the property of 
seams ia ashes ; the mind of man, a man called Jepheot, who, when the 
which triumi^s over t^ie body, bad water began to fail, contrived means 
here been subdued by matter, and, to bring it into London from gi^ 
left no trace of itself. distances, and thus to secure a supply; 

Oh ! Loudon, I^ndon ! So much when the ordinary means were use- 
talent, so much gloiy and beauty ; less. He kept his contrivance secret, 
snob mighty heaits, Such mighty and supplied the city when 0tbcF4»eQ*S 
works; such ages of story— all buried resourcea were exhausted; and he 
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grew exceedingly rich by this exercise 
of t^is ingcnaity, and built himself the 
palace wliich 3 011 see there. But when 
the failnr^of w’ater amounted to ab- 
solute fiimine, the rich people natu- 
rally were the last who wanted ; they' 
gave his prices and he supplied them 
before he would supply others who 
'had no money to bring. This was 
endured with murmurs, which might 
have gone on a little longer, had not 
Jepheot, in the midst of this distress, 
given a banquet to the great people of 
London. 

“It was in the second year of the 
drought, when little thinking what the 
end was to be, we all continued to 
live, as far as possible, as we had 
done before. I w'as in London where 
the parliament was then sitting, and 
among others I was invited to this 
house, and still remember the scene of 
luxury* and profusion of these bare 
rooms. Ill the midst of the noise of 
a crowded assembl}*, some of us heard 
soniids outside, which were such as 
you will never hear, even if yon live 
— sounds of the feet and voices of thou- 
sands of human beings. Among this 
tumult, we began to distinguish indi- 
vidual voices, chiefly those of w omen, 
ciying out, “ water !** We paid little 
attention, and those who did, said the 
polici^and soldiers were called out 
and would prevent violence *, but be- 
fore long it w'as whispered that these 
forces, pressed by extreme want, 
and seeing their families perishing, 
had joined the mob, and were excit- 
ing violence. There fell a silence 
over all the assembly ; every one left 
the tables, and gathered together to 
, hear and to consult : am^hile we 
did so, there came an assflk on the 
front of the house, and the voices of 
the populace all broke ont at once 
into shouting. They were irresistible ; 
they forced their way in, and came 
pouring up the staircase ; they utter- 
ed cries of vengeance for imaginary 
wrongs, saying that the waters of 
Lon^n had been kept for the rich, 
and that there was abundance for 
both rich and poor, and threatened 
the lives of Jepheot and his family, 
even more eagerly than they demand- 
ed water. Ho tried to admess them, 
bet they caught him down fim the 
head of the staircase where he stood, 
•ad flung bun at onceover the marble 


banisiers. This was the signal for 
attack on all sides. We rushed for- 
ward 4o rescue his body and revenge 
him, they to possess themselves of the 
treasure they so much coveted. Of 
course wc were overpowered, for we 
were one to fifty; and that niglit there 
fell a hundred of the nobles of Eng- 
land. The women were i*espccted by 
the mob, ^and except one lady vs ho 
was shot accidentally, and another 
who saw her son fiUl, and stood over 
him tilllie cCased to breathe, then fell 
wounded and dying herself, all escaped. 
Your mother was not there. When 
our party was quite vanquished, I 
found inysoM* in the midst of tlie mob, 
bleeding to death as 1 thonghA but 
they flung me on one side, ano^I re- 
covered. They ]mlled the house to 
the- ground, after they had satiated 
themselves with drinking. And that 
was the first gieat calamity which 
overthrew the goveniinent of the 
country." 

And how' did that come al>ont, 
#fathcrV” said Charles, eagerly hold- 
ing him by the hand, and sharing his 
eKcitoment. 

Paulett led hini on, felling him, at 
one mined monument after another, 
what steps had been taken at each, in 
the destruction of the order of lhi?)gs. 
J'hey came to the dry channel of the 
Thames, a deep and wide trench, 
whose bottom showed objects that 
had lain there when the waters flowed 
above, and w'hich would once have 
been as precious as now they were 
unregarded. Here’ was a bridge* from 
side to side ; and a little way above, 
stood part of the walls of "a noble 
building, partly black with smoke, 
partly white Mith the polish and 
beauty of stones newly built togetlier. 

“ These, are the Houses of Parlia- 
ment," said Paulett, “the wwk of 
many years, which were to replace 
those burned in 1884. See how beau- 
tiful they were, what excellent d^ign, 
what exquisite finish; how strong and 
Stable, to last for a thousand ages, 
and to crovtn the rivey wliidh then 
flowed in th!& dusty channel. When 
anatten were come aliqfist to the 
Ivorst, and there were convulsions all 
over the cotmtry in consequence ^of 
the famine, the queen, (he first 
time, came %>. these honses to open 
the last pariiament that ever ass^- 
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bled.' Tliere were no beasts of bur- 
then left alive in the country ; it had 
been found impossible to a{)propriate 
water cnoii^rh to those which had been 
reserved in the royal stables ; and the 
queen, surrounded by a certain num- 
ber of tlie court, walked along yonder 
street to the House. The sight of so 
youi^ a woman, and so great a so- 
vereign, thus leveled by physical ne- 
cessity with the meanest, excited some 
of the old enthusiasnv with which 
she used to be greeted^ the populace 
tliemselves, with tlieir squahd faces, 
and in their extreme misery., greeted 
her ; but the greatest fccUiig Avas 
aroused among the nobles and gentry 
wh^ surrounded her, and who seemed 
to make a point of offering more ho- 
iiiage,the less outer circumstances coin- 
imuided it. U'lnuo was assembled in tlie 
House all that remained alive of the 
nobles of Knglaiid, and the sovereign ; 
and tkey pro])Osed to d(‘liberate upon 
the iKissibility of any intians reinaiii- 
iug to provide water. But a dema- 
gogue of the people, Matthison by 
name, roused their fury and their 
madness, and they burst in, accusing 
their sujKjriors of their calamitie.'*. 
'Jiie (picdrs life was in danger ; — and 
then occun'od a gallant action, which 
is worthy to live if man lives. A 
Churcliill, a descendant of that Marl- 
borough who fought Blenheim, came 
to the hall wiiither they had broken 
in, and required in the queen’s name 
to know w hat they w’anted. He meant 
to gain time; for other nobles had 
effected an exit at a private, door for 
her, and w ere huiTyiiig her a|^y to a 
pla^e of security, till she bouM escape 
from England. They aiistyorcid Chur- 
chill, that w'atcr was monopolized; 
that Matthison must bo minister ; 
that they must speak to the queen 
face to face, and have her hostage for 
the accomplishment of what they 
wished. Churchill pretended to deli- 
berate for an instant with some one 
in the adjoining chamber; and then 
1‘eturaing, said, ‘If the queen do 
not 8pei& with ^u iq ten minutes, 
you may tear me in pieces.’ ^me of 
the mob'Wied that he was saying this 
to give hir time to escape. Others 
said, if it were so, he should assured- 
fy suffer the penalty. Churchill an- 
swered nothing, only , Bthiled; and then 
the majority said he oduld not be* so 


foplhardy, and they would grant the 
queen ten minutes. 

** The *tim6 passed, and Matthison 
eagerly cried, ‘ The time Is gone, yet 
we don’t see the queen.’ 

“ ‘Then tear me in pieces,’ said 
Churchill ; and the mob, finding their 
prey had esca]:>ed, did so indeed ; the 
gallant man falling where be stood, 
and not another word came from his 
lips.” 

“ The brave man !” cried Charles ; 
“ the good man I Were there many 
such brave, good men in the old world, 
father?” 

“ Ay, that there were,” said Pan- 
lett ; “ many a glorious one ; some 
known and some unknown, who did 
things wdiich made one know oiie’s-self 
a glorious, an iininortal creature. See 
there that mined abbey— there lie the 
ashes of brave and good; these are 
their crumbled monuments — ‘that 
fane where fame is A spectral resi- 
dent I ’ Alas, there is no fame, no 
name left I” ' * 

Paulett and Charles went down 
among the ruins of the abbey, and 
there, amidst the fallen stones and 
broken aisles, saw monumental mar- 
bles, old known names, and funeral 
inscriptions, contrasting strongly by 
their quiet character with the confu- 
sion around. 

“ Never forget them, Cliarles,” 
said Paulett. “ These are names 
w hich the w'^orld has trembled at, and 
which are j)ow like to be such as 
those before the Flood, barbarous to 
those who are building up a new or- 
der of tilings, and known merely as a 
barren catalognc of names. Yet, if 
^ou li^u remember Edward the king 
here ; Vnember the Black Prince ; 
remember the days and heroes of Eli- 
zabeth ; remember the poetry and the 
romance of the qld w orld.” 

“ Ay, father, and I’ll remember 
the great name of him who taught 
you to print, and of WieJifte the re- 
former, and of the man who gave you 
the steam-engine.” 

Paulett smiled and sighed ; he felt 
that his own ideas of things heroic 
were as. much contrasted with those 
of Charles, as their notions of the 
beautiful. But he thought not to 
stem the stream. ' 

“See here,” he said, pointing to some 
new monuments, which, like the old, 
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werecrackedbyfire; there'weremany 
brave and good actions done, and one 
of those who did best was Mtid here. 
He was a clergyman, his name. Host, 
and during the pestilence which came 
on in the fourth year, he was more 
like nn inspired messenger of good 
than any mortal creature. You must 
know, Charles, that the teachers of 
religion at this time were greatl}* di- 
vided among themselves, and they 
had led a great portion of the lay 
world into tiieir disputes. One party, 
in an age of reasoning, and when no- 
thing in science w’as taken upon trust, 
gave np their reason altogether, and 
followed authority as blindly as they 
could — still, however, feeling the in- 
fluence of the age ; for they would 
argne upon the existence or non- 
existence of authority, and w’ould fit it 
unconsciously each man to his owm con- 
ceit. Indeed, superstition was the dis- 
ease of the age, and while the healthy 
part of the community employed and 
enjoyed the freest ii‘«c of their reason, 
this same infirmity appeared among 
other people in other forms ; so that 
some men took up the notion that the 
human mind might act independently 
of sen^e, and see w’ithout eyes, and 
know intuitively wliat existed at a 
distance. Other parties, among pro- 
fessors pf religion, allowed nothing in 
religion that they allowed daily in the 
evidence of other matters. They gave 
no w'eight to research, and thought, 
about religious facts ; aad dreamed 
that each one among themselves gain- 
ed a kind of spiritual knowledge by in- 
spiration. It was a time of conceits and 
quackery ; but there was a better spi- 
rit abroad, of which this oaftd man 
Host was the representatIK He 
l)egan in the pestilenc^e, and went to 
all houses indifferently, whether they 
were princes or peasants ; and there 
was a common- sense in what he did 
and said, a universal character in 
his religion, which struck men iu these 
cril days. Tliey drew nearer to each 
other under his influence ; and I re- 
et^lect this great building thronged in 
one of the last months that men con- 
tinued here, with a congregation of all 
^ orders and alt divisions of opinion, 
who met to t>ray together, and listen 
to Host. He stood yonder, Charles, 
as neariy t^ere, 1 thmk, as I can tell 
frM ibc mins; he Was rapt by hia 


otrii discourse, and his face was as the 
face of an angel. And truly three days 
after, lie w'as dead ; and here they 
buried him — the hist sound of the 
organ, the last service of this church, 
being for liim. Hero is his name still 
on the tombstone — 

' Host. 

Pio. dilccto. beato. 

Populus raiserrimus.* ” 

Charles's memory was deeply im- 
pressed with this history, and he fol- 
lowed Ids father, much engrossed and 
animated by wdiat he had heard. Kot 
so Piiiilett ; fur the ruins of London 
occupied ids mind, and filled him with 
deep pity and n^ret for the fair world 
destroyed : and so they returned to 
their temporary habitation, the father 
son*owfiil, the sun exulting : one full 
of the old world, one dreaming great 
actions for the new'. 

After anotlicr day's rest, tHe sole 
surviving family of mankind c-et forth 
again on their pilgrinuige. Panhtt 
again carried his Alice, and Ellen and 
Charles walked hand in hand with 
.‘sneh a ba.^ket of necessaries us they 
could support. Paulett secured about 
Ids person a large paoket.of diamonds, 
collected in i)alaces and noble dw'oll- 
iugs near London, aiul the apparatus 
he rcfjuired for transmuting them into 
w\ater ; and searching for and finding 
the remains of the railroail to the 
coast, at Dover, they kept on in that 
track, which, fnnit its evenness, offer- 
ed facility to their journey. But in 
several places it had been p4irposoly 
broken up, during the comiiiotious 
w hich preceded the final triumph o£the 
drought, and the tunnel near Foll^e- 
stone had fulleii in the middle fi'om 
want of the necessary attention to the 
inasoniy. These difficulties seemed 
liarder to bear than those which they 
had met with in the beginning of thek 
pilgrimage, when their hopes of macb- 
ing a certain bourne were more secure. 
The destmetion of London had thrown 
a deep gloom ovgr all their expecta- 
tions ; and besides that help was re- 
moved to a ny^nch greater distance, 
they conld not but feel it vei^ proba- 
blc'tbat a similar fate migUt have be- 
fallen the other places they looked to. 
Nevertheless, none of them marmtir- 
ed. They went steadfastlv tiumgh 
sadly on ; and the two chydren, with 
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loss kiiowiodffc Df wliat 
foarod, >vcj-c oiicoiiragcd hy their pa- 
rents wlioiiovor tli(‘y broke into a 
inoiTier strain. Alice Mas the haj)- 
jMost of (ho i)art 3 ^ for she knew least. 
She was the one who sullbrod least 
also : f(»revt*ry one spared her siilfer- 
in^', aiitl contrived that A\hat rcjnained 
on earth of Jiixnry sh.ndd be hers. 
She Iiad the (ii^t draught of >vater; 
she was carried on lier father’s siioul- 
der; she ran to find j)ebblc.s, and 
W’hate\(r shone and j^littereil on their 
j)ath : and uheu the others were si- 
lt nt, they heard w ith jt»y her infant 
\uiee siji;:inj:, without woids like a 
bird, ill a eovered tone, as tl»*y jrot 
wc;uil\ over mile by mile of their 
way. Kllen siiifered* mo.st, 

Paulelt tried, by all means that re- 
iimined, lo li;,diten her lali;:ue ami 
<‘lieer her spirit, ^'he bore up stead- 
fastly ; but lier frame wa^ slight . and 
Imt feeliii^rs wen* (ip]irosM*d by the 
f arful a'^peel of i dn^^s around liei. 
'I'iny made a dei > and deeper ini- 
pre^'.-'inn, and she was fain to look 
steadfastly on the face" of the few 
ii^i^♦^. to ree(»ver from the elieets of 
such uiii>ei>al death. 

ranlelt himself was shaken more 
than In* klJev^, thoujii^h he was as 
eneiyetic as e^<‘r; but Charles was 
vio<ir<»i4s and advaiued l)ey»nd his 
yi ars. and took more than his share, 
in aidiij;r and in ctmilbrtinjr. '^I'hey 
came at la^t to what had been sea- 
erai>(, and to that ])urt of the road 
whicliran iilon*' the face of the ditf 
o\erlookin|j: the M-a; and here they 
jiaused, and gazed upon the wild and 
strange view before them. 'Where the 
sea bad stretelied all glorious in mo- 
lion, exj»an."e, and colour, there was 
now a deep valley, the bottom of whieh 
w as rough witli rocks, black for the 
in(»t ]»ait, but ill places glittering 
with the white .salt from wliich the 
w ater Inid evaimrated, and wliicli the 
wind." had rolled together. Fiirtherout 
from the coast, where the sea had been 
deepest, there seemed tracks of sand; 
and far away over this newly exposed 
desert, rose other hills, clearly seen 
thiougli the unclouded atmosjihere, 
niid which they kn(*w' to be the rocks 
of France. And if they should ar- 
rive there, what was the hope they 
otlered? Scarce any. Nothing bat 
more pilgrimage, further wandering. 
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Paulett and Ellon sat apart, while 
the cliildren lay sleeping side by 
side, for an hour or tw o, at this jioiiit 
of their journey, and talked over the 
desolation before them. 

y<‘t,” said Paulett, “ the more 
terribh* i.s the appeaniuce wliich ma- 
terial things put on, the gi-eater I feel 
tJie triumph of the siiirit to be. The 
Averse it looks, the more immortal I 
tetd; and Avhen a p(*n.shiugw'Oiid show's 
itself most perishal)le,Icxiiltmost tlmt 
Aou and 1, Ellen, have bonic it so 
far.” 

“ Yes, T am glad too,” said Ellen; 
‘‘ your strength strengthens me. In 
llie midst of this dcsolatiiin the mind 
i i."(‘s, for an hour at least, higher jier- 
lia]>s than it Avmild have ever done if 
Avo had been pro"])(*roiis.” 

“ Vei Ave might Imve n.^ed our 
j)rospc‘rity to the >ame good end,” 
said Paulett. It is not necessary 
to be mb’(‘rable in order to be 
nobh*. ]\li!li(>iis haAC died bcf(*re 
u.", ."ome in agony, .some before the 
struggle began : ."oiuo hardly, .‘jomeat 
ease . thcA had all their ehanee.s ; all 
had their oeoasioiis of Airtne. if tlu'y 

used tliem ; aiid some ibcd them, 
some failed : ours is not over yet ; Ave 
haA 0 (u struggle on still : and let us 
do it, dear P.Heii, and be ready for the 
good d.‘iy AA hen w e too may be alloAved 
to die.*’ And thu.s talking for a 
AAliile, they rested thomsidvcs in flight 
of the desert they had to traA'oisi* ; 
then Avith remiAAcd .strength and stead- 
fast iv.sohilioii, when the children 
Avoke, descended the dills, and pre- 
pared to trace out a path through 
A\ hat had been the bottom of the sea. 
The first part of the joiirimy Avas in- 
finitely difceult: the rocks oa cr Avhieh 
foot of man had ncAcr passed; the 
abmin precipices over aa hich had IIoav- 
ed the even surfiic 9 of tlie ocean, and 
Ihon the' height to climb again, again 
(ofind themselvesou ledges and shelves 
of rocks — all these seemed at times 
haixlly pass.able impediments. And 
w hen they got to a distance from what 
liad been the shore, the unnatural place 
wdicro they iound themselves pressed 
upon the imagination. There w'as a 
plain of sand, about wliich at irregular 
distances rose rocks, which, north and 
south, stretched out beyond the reach 
of the eye ; and this sand, which had 
been at such a depth that it never 
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tVlt the influence of tlio waves, was 
covered in pla< es sliells, the in- 
habitants of wliii li li.ul perished when 
the waters jiradiially dried auay. 
There lay mixed ^^ith thcM* boiue 
skeletons of holies ; here a hu^e heap, 
and tliere sjnall bones whieli kmked 
loss terrible ; and masses of sea- weed, 
dried and colourless, under which, as 
it seemed, the creeping thingN of the 
ocean had slieltered for a while, and 
some had crawleil to the surface when 
about to perish. Hut it wa> not<»nly 
the brute creation which liad died 
here: then* was in the mitUlle a idle of 
rock^. on •me sidi* of which tliey came 
suddenly to a ]»it, so deep and dark 
that they juTceis ed no bottom; and 
liere jm)bably tln-re liad been sea- 
water longv-r than elsew here, for there 
were liinnaii Imm-" about it, and skulls 
of men. ami human garb>, which the 
sun li.id faded, but which wore not 
di^turlKMl by waves. There wa< a 
cord and a metal jar ailathed to it, 
for lowering intt) the ]»it ; but Hau- 
Jett, as he looked at the attitud«‘s t»f 
the remaininL'skeletoji.s, and olxerved 
how they seeim*d (hStorted in death, 
taneied that they must have brought 
up either i»oi>oiied wat(‘r, or waters 
so mteiisely salt as to drive them mad 
witli tiic a<idition.il thii'it^ and that 
Some had died nii the i.istaiit, some 
had lingered, MUiie Irid Miiight to siic- 
eour • others, ami yh'lded sooner or 
later to the same inlluenee. Ellen 
ami he wouhl not dwell on tlie Mght 
after tin; tirst conteniijlution of it ; 
they jiassed on, >hudilering, and made 
toward the gn at wall of n.M-k which 
they saw rising to the south, and 
which must be their way to the land 
of Eranee. Hut befon* they reached 
it the .sim began to declim*, and with- 
out light it was ill vain to attempt 
to seek a patli. Tlu'n* wa.s a wind 
keeiHT than tliey had f('lt of late, 
whiclj came from the* west, and the 
little Alice pressed on her father’s 
bos(»in to shield her from it. lie 
wraiiped lier close, r in a cloak, and 
they resolved to put themselves un- 
der th<‘ shelter of the first rock they 
reached, and pas.s the night in the 
channel of the sea. I'hcy pressed on, 
and found at last the ]ilaco they 
sought ; a cliff’ which must oiiee have 
raLsed its head above the waves, and 
which now stood lik<r some vast 


palace w all, bare and huge, upon the 
ocean sand. Screened from the wind, 
they collected an abundance of tlie 
dried vegetation of thesi'a, jiarlly for 
waniith and to roast their corn, part- 
ly for Paulett to dissolve some of the 
diamonds into waliT ; and In n* they 
rested, here they slept, many fathoms 
bel(>w' that level over whicli navies 
used to sail. At times during the 
night Eaiilett faiicic'fl, when tin* wind 
abated, that he heard a sound like 
thuinhu', or like w hat used to be tin* 
rnshiiig {>f a distant torrent ; and oc- 
casionally he thought he felt a vibra- 
tion in tile earth as if it wrie .shaken 
by some moving body. 'The region 
he was in was so strange that hi* knew 
not w hat might be here, or w hat abmit 
to ha])pen ; the "oitnds .mi imperfi'r t 
that he tormented himself to be sure, 
of ihem. or to be .sure they wen* mU ; 
and when the time for action came he 
was beginning to dishelit‘\e tin iii al- 
together; blit Alice brought all h;n k 
again by saying. ‘‘ My rock” (for her 
cradle was a rock) *• shook mv head, 
father.” 'I'lie child could explain 
herself no furtlier; but the v ibratioii 
he had fancied .seemed to Ik* what 
she had felt. And now they elimbeii 
again, and again descended weary 
ro<’k after rock ; it w as a strange clia»»^, 
which the tides had.swejit and mould- 
(•<1, and w'liich had in jilact's ri^en to 
the smiace, and caused the w reck of 
many a ve.ssel. Fragments of tlie^e 
lay under the rocks they had split 
Upon, but the wandering family had 
no thoughts for them ; wonder ami 
pity had been exhausted among ex- 
citing and teiTitic .sceiie.s. ’^I'liey 
thought only of lowing their way 
over the rocks, and feared to think 
how' much of this they had to Iraver^'O 
before they .should come, to what had 
been the shore, and to tow ns. 

Suddenly, a.s they toiled forward, 
Paulett .said in a low v(»ice to Ellen, 

“ Don’t you hear it V ” 

I have heard it a long time,” said 
Ellen in the same tone ; and Charles 
stopping as well a.s they, said, Fa- 
ther, what is that?” 

“ J can’t tell, my boy,” said Pau- 
Ictt, li.steniDg. 

“ Water?” asked Ellon. 

Paulett shook his head, yet they 
all pressed forward, and there grew a 
thundering sullen sound. There was 
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a viilloy and a ridjifti of rock before 
them, and they had to dam' or first 
down tlie ruL;;.^i‘d i>rcei|>i(.‘o they were, 
upon, then lo (tikss the valley, and 
tlu'H t») .stru;,^j:le up flu' oppotUo side, 
uhlh ‘ ^ ■ P< t‘l*< 

ble MS they jul\Miieed, before they 
.stood on a ."•or! of broml led/iv, nliicii 
they peivei\ed at the aii;iUs that 
jutted out, went do\Mi stiaijilit into a 
dei»lh. and oppt)>ite which wa'^aiiotlier 
broM<l table-lainl of rock, between 
wliit'h and that they were iijMmwas 
11 rent, wilier and narrower in various 
parts, and rimniii;^^ aloii;' a.s far a.s 
tltey Muild >ee jo ri^ihl ami lelt. }*aid- 
elt nisln‘d on to the brink, and stood 
lo^ll^ln^^ ib' )iut liift hand out to k^'eji 
Kllen b.n k when Ik* Inard her ilose 
behind; Init .she also sjimnj; to the 
e<l:;e. and when .she Imd setai turned 
to e;!t< ii ( liiiilcs in her arms. Itn.sh- 
inir pMsi was a toireiit, but not water. 
It was d,irk. tliielv, pn(‘li\ ; it sent ii)) 
l«ot s[<..iins to the ed^e . it was one 
of the seiretsof iiatiin', laid ban* when 
the oi ean was taken awa\. Fire 
Seemed to lu* at work Inhiw', tor 
oceasioiialhN it would hoil with more 
^iolen(e. ami ru.sli on with an inei ea- 
st d, inereasin;; noi.se, tlieii sullenly 
fall batk to the lirst elootny Miund. 
Jl bewildered tlie seri'e ; anil thoti^ih 
it emihi threaten no more tliaii death, 
A el it was di'ath with m) many h(»rrors 
jnonnd it. lliat ilu* body and iniiid 
both shrank troin it. How was it 
pos.,ilile, loo, to I iiis.sit':' ^ I't iheirway 
lav oAt r it ; lor belniid wa.s certain 
(lest nnl ion, ami helbre it was not 
yel jiroAed iinjios.silile that llu*y’ 
ini>rht find the element of water, 
ranlett tell tli^l it would not do to 
liujjer on the brink ; he drew* his 
familx away from the. si^dit, and he 
hiin.self went ui» and dowu to find 
some narrow (‘1- place, iiml .some means 
by which to make a Iw’idjie over the 
aby.s.s ; and it was not till (heir a.s- 
si.stance could avail him that Ik? re- 
turned for them, and bronj,dit them 
to the jdiice ayIumt he hoped to get 
over. It w as a fearful point, for in 
order to reaeli a si>aec narrow enough 
to have a chance of throAving a plank 
over, it Avas neccssaiy to go doAvn tlio 
broken side of the precipice some 
tAAcnty feet, and there, high above the 
aectliing lava, to cross on such a piece 


of wood as could be got to span the 
abyss, and then clamber iij) the rug- 
ged op])osite side, raulett Imd been 
doAvn to the point he selected, and 
Jjad got timber, Avliich a Avreeked 
AT.ss(d supplied, to tlie edge, so that 
KJlen and Charles might jiusli a plank 
doAAii to him, and he might try, at 
least, to cast it to the opposite bank. 
Ills h(jad AA'as steady, his hand strong; 
no one of them sjioke a word Avhile 
he stood beloAv, stead3ing himself to 
rec(dve the plank. Ellen's Aveak arm 
giTAv poAA'(‘iliil ; her wit Avas ready 
Avitli expedient>, to aid him in this 
m*ce.<^iiy. Her frame and s])int Avere 
Strung to the very^ iiltermost, and she 
A\ as brave and silent, doing all that 
eonhl be done.. Xo word aa a.s spoken 
till Paiileit said, “ T have done it;” 
and Ellen and Charles had seen him 
ldac(* tin* t)lauk, and secure it on his 
oAMi .side of the abyss,. A\it)i stone.s. 
Then tliey hi>ld tlK*ir breath, behold- 
ing him t'nKS it ; but his firm foot 
carried him safely, and he heaped 
stone.s on the other side also. He 
cami* OA'cr again, sprang up the side, 
and HOW' smih'd and spoki*. 

“ After all it is but a mountain 
torrent, Ellen,” he said, “ and the 
Avater AAould have de.‘itro3'ed up like 
A’lnidcr seething flood ; yet Ave have 
ero.<sed maiiA a one and feared no- 
thing. XoAv diaries shall go over; 
then Alice, and he shall take care of 
her ; and tlieu 1113' Ellen. The ground 
beA*ou(l is better; a\c shall get on 
AAell after this.'’ 

Ellen took the girl in her arms, and 
stood, not trembling, not Aveeping; 
seeing and feeling every motion ; all 
A\as safe that lime again, Charles Avas 
on the opposite bank, and his father 
AA'aved his hand to Ellen. He came 
back for Alice, Avhoin her mother tied 
on his sJionUIers, hands as w'cll as 
feet At (TO Avanted to s<Tainhle down 
and np the banks. And iioav ICllcn 
follow ed to the brink, and forgot, in 
Avatching her husband and child pass 
over, that the black toiTcnt was 
seething beneath her eyes. When 
they AAXTC quite safe, she felt again 
tliat it was there, and that her eyes 
were growing dizzy, and her bands 
involuntarily grasping about for sup- 
port. She did not take time to feel 
more, but sprang upon the plank, and 
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over it, and found Paulettes liand 
seizinjr hors, and drawinj? lior up the 
opl>o^ite bank. 

And once then', with all tlie throe 
round lier, .slio burst into tears — tears 
wliich had not overcoine her tlirough 
many miseries — and embracing; them 
alternately, blcssod them tliat they 
were all so far safe. l*aulett suffered 
this emoiioii to spend itself before 
he said that he must oros> the plank 
ag.iin. To be more at lilH‘rty to 
assist them, he had left the diamonds 
on the other sitle. till tliey should bo 
o\er. Kllen offered nc» reinon-itraiice. 
The tinu*'' had so sehoolrd them all, 
that seltisli or unreasonable tlimijrbts 
either did m>t eome at all. or were 
sn]»]>ivssed at onee ; and •she did imt 
oppose, even with a word, tliis iieeo'j- 


sary step. But the reuewal of fear, 
after the excited enerf^y had subsided, 
did her more harm than all that had 
j;one before ; and she stood on the 
brink exhausted, yet iialpitatiiif'a^^ain, 
while Paulett made the passaffo. lie 
him«elf ’txas nearied; luit he hud 
reached tlte piank, and was tij)ou it 
oil his way lun k in safety, when one 
of those ebullitions wbieh stirred the 
dark tluid bi'jraii P'larin^' down ibe 
cleft rock, and uiih stiiiyiiii^' nt>i>.e 
sent up dark and eloiulin<r vainuir. 
Paiili'tt seenuMl suffoeatin'r - he could 
not be beard — he could but Just be 
seen — he reeled ! II.i-' he f dlcn Oh, 
he lias fallen! j\i»--lio! he has ;:ot 
his footiu^i u<;ain ; he for* e^ hiui-elf 
iij) the bank; be is s;ile — but the .Ibi- 
iMond-s iuv iu the bottom of the pit. 


CriAiTim Yl. 


The (’xhau.sted family toiled v,hli 
difficulty «>ver the reiiiainiu;; passage 
ton hat iiad been the luaiidand, and 
reached a Nillaire on the huMiu'r coaM, 
muier a ro(tf of which they entered, 
and lay down on the fhior of ti»e first 
room the\ came to. Their supply of 
water n U" aliimst <uit ; the materials 
for producin;: nioie were ‘.'•(uie ; and 
there seemed liirle elmner uf findiiij; 
any in the ii« I;:hbourh(MaJ. "Deatli 
was here:” and xd tin* exhaustion 
of their frames h d them to sleep 
before they di»‘d, and to seek :iml 
enjoy a ta^tc of that oblivion which 
was soon to fall uimui them with an 
impenetrable -hroiid. All but Kllen 
Wd*rc .Soon a»leep ; but she, tin* most 
wearied of all, could not elo.se her 
eyes and admit re.'^d to her ovi*r- 
WTo:i;(ht frame. 1’heie was a biirn- 
iiifj thirst in her throat, which the 
small portion of water she and the 
rest had shared— bein;: all that re- 
inaim-d for tlieiu — had faih d to slake. 
She had not ((unjfiained of it ; hut ."he 
njoietdl when .she heard them asleep, 
that .‘'he. could rise ami move rcst- 
le.s.-l} about. The ni^,dit Avas hot, 
ami yet the Avest Avind continued to 
bloAv stroiij^ly ; the moon shone, but 
scarcely Avith .so bri^dit a li;^ht as 
u.siiul — there AA'a.s a film upon it, or 
])orliaps, Ellen thought, it w'a.s the 
dinness of her oaaii Aveary eyes. She 


came "oftly up to P.iuhdt, and w .ileliod 
his frame, half naked in the uncon- 
seioiisiie.ss of .sleep, and up'>n which 
none of the raA ages of Avam aii'l exer- 
tion were now eoiiee.iled. 'I’he ile."!! 
AA.is waited; lh<‘ strong chest showed 
the boiie.s of the skeleton : the arms 
Avliich had si> strained tliiir )iowi-rs 
AAcre ihin, and lav in an attitude of 
extn'iiii' e.xhaustion. 1 1 is .sleeji wa.si 
deep; his lips oj»en ; Ids e\ did'; bim* ; 
he would Avake in want : and .^ooii he, 
AA'ould be able to sleej) m» more, till 
the last .sleep of all eanu' in torment 
and anguish. Poor ('harK'.s lay by 
him, his head ou his fathers bod} for 
a pillow, his limbs druAMi soiucAvliat 
together, hi.s dii.sters of hn)wn hair 
jKirted ort’ his pale t|^u cheek ; and 
Alice, the darling Alice, with more 
Colour ill her face than any of them, 
sl(*pt in (le«'p repo.so, destined, per- 
haps, to Mac last, and to call in vain 
on those Avlio-se cares had hitherto 
kept her heallhiia* and liappier than 
themselves. The inidher groaned 
AAith anguish; she measured what 
these, Averii about to suffer, by all she 
began to suffer hersedf ; and the sight 
of thein seemed tf» sear the burning 
cyc.s AvIiich could no longer Avcei). 
She sat doAvn on the floor by Alice ; 
her head fell agaitrat tlie Avail ; she 
caught at a little rosary Aidiich hung 
neat' her, and prca&ed it ia her mouth, 
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tlio <*f)nipfirafivc coolness of tlie. beads 
luT a lilMe ; lini- face fell 
on Imm' bosom. 

"WIkmi Paulett woke onf of his deep 
sleep, and soon as lie ^lin-ed, the 
linh‘ Alirp canu' on tiptoe aeross the 
lloor to him, ami saitl, “■ Hush, father! 
niy nioilier is asleep at lasl.” 

‘‘At la>t, in,\ Alice! ! What! Could 

mil -hr slrepV" 

“ I iliiniv she could not .«leep. I 
wol.e up, and there was my mother-, 
ami (Miarh-s woke presi'iitly, ami .<he 
s lid ( Inules should ;ro out and try to 
luiiiir h:.' k some coI<l stoiU'S in a cup, 
ami (Inn jnc-eiitly sin* sat down 
apiin. and w enl t«i sleej).'* 

Hr ni'C softly, and takiu;jr the little 
frill li\ the hami, eame ni» to l],llen‘s 
i-id'*. and Imiked upon hrr. She \\as 

1 \in;r:il full leiifAli ou tlie door; lier 
hr. id n.!- toward him, Init hrr fare 
wa-- 1 limed upon the •rroumk and hrr 
hair liiitliii' In 1 it ; luT n;rld arm ’\Mis 
fallrii fornaj’d, and tlir iMck of tliat 
hand la,v in the palm of the other. 
Hr did not Iirar iior .-er hrr breathe. 
“ 1 > it "O, my Klleu?'* he said. “Art 
tluou at re««t V b’ there no t.irewell h»r 
ineV" lie kiietded and stooped hn\ el- 
and lower. His iij) did not \entiire 
to frel tiers ; lie loiifred that shomifrht 
be frr«‘, yet sliraiik from knowiiijx 
that .slie wa.'* <jono. ihit no; she had 
not cea'-i'd to siid'er; a low sifrh came 
at la"!, and her ]iarched mouth o|)ened. 

“ Walrr!*’ she said; then lifted her 
ovLs ami Miw Paulett, ami remem- 
bered all by defirees. “Is not there a 
little? Oil, no — none! Nay, I shall 
not want it .<oori!'’ She turned her 
face on I’aulett's breast, and .*<0011 
after tried to^rme and push herself 
from him. “ Leax'c me, dear hu.s- 
i»and; kis.s me once, and leave me; 
try to .‘-axe ihnn!'' 


But Paulett folded his arms round 
her. “ Xot so, my ; tlie t haucos 
of life arc so little, that it i.< laxv- 
fiil for me to give them uj), unless xvc 
can all seek them together. Ala.s 1 
all T can do is but to see thee; die, ! 
Oh, if T could give tliee one minute’s 
ea.se !” 

“Ala.s! yon must all die like tWs,” 
.«said Ellen, wlio nas perishing like 
one of tlie flower.s that had (li(*d in 
the drought for want of rain. Water 
wonhl haxe .«a\ed tliat life, spared 
tlujse sitlfe l ings, 'riiat burning hand, 
those ga.<]>iiiglips, those, anxious eye.s, 
re.vealed wliat the spirit pi'i.'^siiig away 
in that torment would fain have c,ou- 
eealed. “ Aliei‘, come iie ir me ; hold 
111}' hand. Aliee. Are yon thirsty, 
pKor cliiUl Oh, do not griiwe your 
lather! llwill be but a short time, 
my little girl — be ]iatieiil.'’ Ellen 
tried t4» ki.-s her ; her husband kneeled 
ami raided her he. id *m Ids shoulder, 
bending hi< lace on her forelicad, and 
niurmiiring the l.ist farewell — flie last 
thanks — (lie agony of lii.s pity for 
her suffering, 'flu* ]>nor child threw 
liei-'^elf on her niother. giizinc ujwvard 
ill want, and grief, and bexx ilderment, 
ill her face. “ ]Mn Charles,'’ saitl the 
mother, feeling about with the, other 
hand, but she did not find his head 
to bless it. “^ly Charles,” she re- 
peated in a fainter tone, and lier eye- 
lids drooped over tlie hot eyes. 

Paulett saxv nothing but his snfler- 
iiig wife, heard nothing (‘xcept her 
painful breath. At that moment the 
door opened, ami Charles stood there, 
paler than over, xx it h glittering eyes. 
He held the etii) toxvanls hi.s father. 
“Fnllier,” he said, “there is water 
coming doxvii from heaven 1 ” 

Paulett looked up and cried, “ O 
God, it rains ! ” V. 
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A Tender Conscience, 


[Oct. 


A TKX1>JER CONSCIENCE. 


I HAVE a stoiy to toll yoii, my dear 
Eascblus, of a tender coiitfcieiice. It 
will please you ; for you dolij'ht to ex- 
tract good out of evil, and find some- 
thing ever to say in favour of the 
“ poor wretches of tliis world's coin- 
age,” as you call them ; thus gently 
throwing half their errors, and scat- 
tering them among a pretty large 
society to bo responsible for them ; 
provid(Ml only they be WTCtchea by 
confession, that dare not hide them- 
selves in hj'pocrisy. In all such cases 
you show that you Avere bom Avith the 
genius of a beadle, and (strange con- 
junction) the tendercst of hearts, I 
believe that you Avould stand an hour 
at a pilloiy, and see full justice done 
to adermfjiient of that caste; andAA^ould 
as willingly, in your own person, re- 
ceive the inKsihiS that you Avould 
attempt to AA'ard off from the contrite 
WTctch, Avhose sins might not haAc 
been wofull} against human kindness. 
Could you choose your seat in the 
eternal mansions, it would be among 
the angels that rejoice over one sinner 
that repeuteth. You can distinguish 
in another the feeblest light of con- 
science that ever dimly burned, and 
pee in it the germ of a beautiful light, 
that may one day, by a little fanning 
and fostering, shine as a .star, and shed 
a vital heat that may set the machinciy 
of the heart in motion to throw off glo- 
rious actions. But let not the man 
that shams a conscience come in your 
Avay. T liaA^'c seen you play off such 
an one till he has burst forth— up, up, 
up, aiming at the skies, nothing lo^, 
in his self-glorification ; and hoAv have 
you despised liim, and exhibited him 
lo all bystanders as nothing but a 
poor stick in his descent! These human 
rockets are at their best but falling 
stars — cinders incapable of being re- 
kindled. Commend me to the modest 
glow-wonns, that shine only when 
they think the gazing world is asleep, 
and dwell in green hedges, and fancy 
themselves invisible to all eyes but 
those of love. 

There are persons, and of grave 
judgments too, who verily belicA'c 
that the quantity of conscience amongst 
mankind is not worth speaking of, and 


treat of human actions as entirely iii- 
doiteiulent of it. And this fault honest 
Moiitfiigne finds Aidth Guicciardini : — 
“I have also,” says ho, “observed 
this in him, that of so many jaci-sous 
and so many effects, so many uioliA'cs 
and so many eoniisels as he judges of, 
he noA'cr attributes any one of them 
to Adrtue, religion, or conscience, as 
if all those were utterly extinct in 
the Avorld; and of all the actions, 
hoAA'cvcr brave an outward sIioav 
they make, he al\A:iys throws the 
cause and mt)tive upon some vii'ions 
occasion, or some proNpoct of profit. 
It is impossible to iiiiagiiio but that, 
amongst such an infinite number 
of actions as he. mak«‘S mention of, 
there must be some one produced ly 
the Avay of reason. No eomii>tioii 
could SO universally have alfeclcd iiujn, 
that some of them A\<ui!d not linvc 
escaped the contagion, Avhich makes 
me sus])i*ct that his own t.istc Avas 
vidoiib; from \a lienee it might hap]>eu 
that he judged other men by him.self.” 
You, Kiisebiiis, A\ill be perfectly of 
Montaigne’s opinion. We A\onld ra- 
ther trust that there are few in Avhom 
this moral principle lias no vitality 
Avhatever. The AA’ayside beggar, when 
he divides his meal — avIucIj, j»erhaps, 
he has stolon — with his dog, act^i from 
its kind impulse : and see Iioav uncha- 
riiablc 1 am at my fii-st impulse, to 
suppose, to suggest tliai the meal is 
stolen — so ready are avc to steal away 
virtues, one after the other, and in our 
judgments to bo thieA’'e.s upon a largo 
scale. And so a bettor feeling pricks me 
to charity. 1 doubt if we ought even to 
say that the parliamentary reprobate, 
Tvho openly confessed “ that he could 
not aflbrd to keep a conscience,” had 
none — he Avas but dead to some of its 
motions. If it were not that it must 
be something annexed to an immortal 
condition, would you not, Eusebius, 
say that the beggar’s dog conscien- 
tiously makes his return of sendee and 
gratitude for the scraps throAvn to 
him ? See liira by the gipsies’ tent : 
how safely can the infant children be 
left to his sole care by the roadside ! 
It is a boautifnl sight to see the saga- 
cious, the faithful creature, watching 
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while they sleep, and lying upon the 
outer fold of the blanket that en- 
wraps them, lias he not a sense of 
duty — a sort of bastard conscience? 
And what is truly wonderful, is, that 
animals have often a sense of duty 
against their instincts. If it be said 
that they act through fear of punish- 
ment, it is a punishment their in- 
stincts would teach them to avoid; 
and, after all, this fear of piinishnient 
may be a mighty ingredient in most 
iiKMi’s consciences. AV'^e learn that 
iiiimeiisc numbers of ducks are reared 
b) that i):irt of the Chinese population 
w ho spend tlieir lives in boats upon 
the rivers; and these birds, salted 
and drie<l. form (nie of the chief ar- 
ticles of dh‘t in the celestial land. 
Tin y are kej)t in large cages or crates, 
from w hieh, in tlie morning, they are 
sent forth to seek their food upon the 
rher banks. A whifttle from then* 
KtM'per brings them back in the even- 
ing; and as, according to Tradescent 
Lay, tlui last to return receives a 
Hogging for his tardiness, their hurry 
to get back to tli(‘ boats, when the}’ 
bear tlie accu.stomed call, is in no 
small degree aiiuising. 1 cannot but 
think that there nni.'st be something 
like a sense of duty in these poor 
creatures, that they thus of themselves, 
and of good- will return to the cer- 
tainty of being salted and dried. This 
nia\ sound very ridiculous, Eusebius, 
blit there is matter in it to muse upon; 
and if we want to know man, we 
must speculate a little beyond him, 
and learn him by similities and differ- 
ences. He has best knowledge of his 
ow'ii home and country who has wmii- 
dered into a terra incognita^ and 
studied the differences of soil and cli- 
mate. And besides that every man 
is a w orld to liiinself, and may iind a 
term im ognita in his own breast, it is 
not aiuis.s to look abroad into other 
wildernesses, wdicre he will find in- 
stincts that are not so much any crea- 
ture’s but that they have something 
divine in them, and so, in their origin 
at least, akin to his own. He will And 
conscience of some sort growiug in 
the soil of every heart. It is not 
amiss to discover where it grows most 
healthily, and by what deadly night- 
sliade its virtue may be suffocated, 
ajid its nicer sense not thrive, 
fiuiprisuijg is the diversity;— were 
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not nature corrupted, there would be 
no diversity. Now, truth and right 
is one; and yet we judge not one 
thing, W'c think not aright. Yet is 
the original impulse true to its pur- 
pose, but, in its passage through the 
many channels of the mind, is strange- 
ly perverted. It is eloquently said 
by a modern writer, a deep thinker, 
“ I'kiis docs the conscience of man 
project itself atlnvai-t whatsoever of 
knowdedge, or surmise, or imagina- 
tion, understanding, faculty, acquire- 
ment, or natural disposition he has m 
him ; and, like light through coloured 
glass, ]>aint strange jiictiires on the 
rim of the horizon and c].sc\vherc. 
'J ruly this same sense of the infinite 
nature of duty, is the central part of 
all within us ; a ray as of eternity and 
immortality immured in dusky many- 
coloured Time, and its deaths and 
births. Your coloured glass varies 
so much from century to century — 
and in certain money-making, game- 
preser^ing centuries, it gets terribly 
opaque. Not a h(*avcn with cherubim 
surrounds -you then, but a kind of 
vacant, leaden, cold bell. One day 
it will again cea.se to bo ojiaque, this 
coloured glass; now, ma> it not be- 
come at once translucent and uii- 
colouivd ? raiuting no pictures more 
for us, but ouly the everlasting azure 
itself. That will be a right glorious 
cousumination.” If it w'crc only the 
painting pictures ! but Ave act the 
painted scenes. And strange they 
are, and of diversity enough. It was 
the confession of an apostle, that he 
“ thought Avith himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary” to his 
master. There arc national con- 
sciences how' unlike each other ; there 
arc consciences of tribes and guilds, 
which, strange to say, though they 
be composed of ^indiA'idnals, bear not 
the stamp of any one individual con- 
science among them. They apologise 
to themselves for iniquity by a divi- 
sion and subdivision of the responsi- 
bility; and thus, l^each OAvuing to 
but a little sharclfollectively, they 
commit a great ^vtfbnnity. It is tho 
whole and solo responsibility of the 
individual, responsibility to that inner 
arbiter sitting foro consekntim.^ and 
the sight of those frowning attendants 
of the court, Nemesis and Adraste, 
ready with the scourge to follow' ctimei 
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that keep the man honest. Put not die in peace. Their conscience may 
confidence, Eusebius, in bodies, in be the first part of them that departs 
guilds, and committees. Trust not to — it is dead before the man — most say, 
them property or pci*son ; they may I have done no harm. 1 have known 
be all individually good Samaritans, a man die in the very effort of tri- 
bnt collectively they will rather change umphant chuckling over his unfortu- 
places wdth the thieves than bind up nate neighbours, by his successful 
your wounds. In this matter, “ Ex- fraud and over-reacliing ; yet, per- 
perto credo Koberto.’' haps, this man’s conscience was only 

But of this divei*sity. — ^The Turk dead as to any sense of right and 
ivill split his sides with laughter, wrong in this partienfar line; very 
against the veiy^ nature, too, of his possibly he had “ compunctious visit- 
I'urkisli gravity, slionld he witness iiigs” about “mint and cnminc*’ — 
the remorse of the subdued polyga- and oh! hnman inconsistency, some 
mist. Wc read of nations who, from sneh have been known to found hos- 
a sense of duty, eat their parents, and pitals — some spark of conscience uork- 
wonld shudder at the crime of barj - ing its way into the very rottenness 
ing them in the earth, or burning of their hearts, that, like tinder, have 
them. So is there a cannibalism of let out all their kindred and latent tire, 
love as well as of hatred. Siiibad’s till that moment invisible, all but in 
terror at the duty of being buried alive jwsse non-existent. But for any 
with his deceased wife, the king’s thing like a public conscience so kind- 
daughter, was no invention beyond ling since the repentance of tlic Xin- 
the probabilit}’' of custom. The Se.y- evites, it is not to be tluMiglit of. 
thians, as Herodotus tells us, thought The pretence of such a tiling is a 
it an honourable act and no murders sign of th(‘ last state of national liy- 
committed, when they slaimhtered the ])oerisy. It was not that sense n liich 
king’s councillors andofliews of state, omancii)ate(l the Negroes and forbade 
and guards and their horses, on which the slave trade. Take, for example, 
they stuck them upright by skewers, the Portuguese, and their “ board of 
to be ill death the king’s attendants, conscience’’ at Idsb<)u, which they set 
The siutee is still thought no wrong, uj) to fjniet the remorse, if any should 
There is habit of thought that justi- exist, of those wdiu had bought the 
ties habit of deed. Southey^ in his miserable natives of Beoxcave, when 
History of Ute Urnzils^ tells a sad tale they sold themselves and their cliild- 
of a dying converted Indian. In her ren for food. This very couvenient 
d}dng moments, cannibalism prevailed scruple w'as started in “ the court, to 
over Chri.stiau conscience ; and was sanction the purchase, that if these so 
the Pagan conscience silent? She purchased slaves were set free, tliey 
was asked by those standing aliont m’lQht ^ostafize!'' Now, w'ho were 
her, if they could do any thing for her. the judges in such a court ? Oh ! the 
She replied, that she thought she villany of the whole conclave ! — yat 
andd pick the bones of a little child’s was each individual, perhaps, of de- 
hand, but that she had no one now mure and sanctimonious manners, to 
who would go and kill her one. I whom the moral eye^if a people look- 
dai'o to say, Eusebiu.s, she died in ed — villains all in the guise of good- 
peace. The greater payt of the world ness : — 

Vir bonusj forum quern spectat et omne tribunal^ 

Quandocuneque Deos vel porco vel bove placat, 

Jane Pater, dare, dare, cum dixit, Apollo, 

Labrjjjjpipvet metuens audiri — Pulchra Layenu^ 

Da mil^fSaJlere, da justum sanctumqne videri, 

Noctom^ccatis et fraudibua objice nubem.” 

We are told that there is such a flesh, and rush like wolves upon all 
disease as a cannibal madness, and they meet. Now, in what was this 
that it was common among the Norfh court of conscience better than these' 
American savages ; that those seized cannibals? Better! a thousand times 
with it have a raving desirefor human worse— for wolves arc honest. Now 
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1 well know, Eusebius, how 1 have 
l)ut a coal under the very fountain of 
your blood — and it is boiling at a fine 
rate. Lot me allay it, and follow the 
stage directions of “ soft music;” 
only on this occasion we omit the 
music, and take the rhyme. So here 
do 1 exhibit conscience in its playful 
vein. Our friend S., the other day, 
repeated me oflf the following lines; 


he cannot remember where he had 
them — he says it was w hen a boy that 
he met wdth them somewhere. Call 
it the Conscientious Toper ; yet that 
is too common — it is the characteris- 
tic of all topers — never was one that 
could not find an excuse. Drink won- 
derlully elicits moral words, to com- 
pound for immoral deeds. Call it 
then — 


The CoNTRoyERSY. 

^o plifte had John and Joan to hoard — 
Plain folks in humble plight — 

One only tankard graced their board, 

Ilut that was till’d each night ; 

P]»on whose inner bottom, sketch’d 
In ])ride of chubby gr^ce. 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etch’d 
A baby angel's face. 

John took at first a moderate sup — 

But Joan was not like John — 

For when her lipM once touch’d the cup, 
She swill’d till all w'as gone. * 

John often urged her to driuk fair, 

But she cared not a jot — 

She lovedto sec* that angel there, 

And therefore drain’d the pot. 

When John found all rcmonstraace vain, 
Another card he play’d, 

And where the angel stood so plain 
lie had a devil portray’d. 

Joan saw' the horns,. Joan saw' the tail, 
l*et still sluM^toutly quaff'd, 

And when her lips once touch’d the ale, 
She clear’d it at a draught. 

John stood with w'onder petrified, 

II is hair stood on bis pate, 

“ And w'hy dost guzzle now,” he cried, 
At that enormous rate ?” « 


“ Oh, John !” she said, “ I’m not to blame — 
1 ean’^ i/i conscience stop — 

For sure ’twould bo a burning shame 
To leave the devil a drop.” 


Changeable, versatile, inconstant 
Eusebius, where is now your burst of 
philanthropy— where is dl your rage ? 
Pretty havoc you would but now have 
made, had you been anped with thun- 
der-thunder, I say, for yours would 


have been no silent devastation among 
the villains. No Wamerian ^ent 
blaseless destruction would suit your 
indignation — ^in open day, and with a 
shout, would you do it, and in such 
wise would you suffer, if needs must, 
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with Ajax’s prayer in your mouth — you?” Eusebius — “ Wliat’s the name 
“ Ev (petst Keti 6>i£07oy.” Ihit for a of yoiir captain, that I may instantly 
grand picture of a swo(*i)jng iiidigna- ap|)cal to liini on the subject ? ” Sol- 
tion, there is nothing so grand as that dier alaim‘d— 1 beg your hon- 
fine pas^sage in tlic Psalms — “ Let our’s pardon, but the dog followed 
them be as the diist befon* the wind, me. 1 don’t know to whom he bc- 
and the angel of the Jjoid scattering longs.” What made you, then, so 
them.” Men and all their iniquities, particularly enquire where lie came 
once so mighty, so vast, but as grains from, and ^'hereabouts he met with 
less than grains of dust — all the clouds him ? Your virtue whisiM^red to you, 
of hyj)oci isy dispersed in atoms before “ Ask these question's, tha t ^ on may be 
the Yury of the storm of vengeance, able to find out the owner.” Anoilier 
You M ere, as you read, Eusebius, in imp whispercanjjtt mighi be useful.” 
honest rage. 1 could see you us in a So you seize tyr^H, lecture the man 
picture, like the figure w ith the scom*go upon the enormity of his intentions, 
in hand flying off the very giound, in quietly take the dog to your stable, 
llaffaelle's noble fresco, the Ileliodo- and walk away with, as joii flattiu- 
rus ; and now are you far more like a youi’solf, the heartfelt satisfaction of 
mciTvandrew’ in vonr mirth, and the having saved a fellow-creature from 
quaint sly liunioiir of the tale in verse the commission of a thel't. To do 
has made you blind to the deruu|ucn» you justice, you diil, 1 verily be- 
cics of the quatbiig doaii. lilind to lieve, for two whole days make, de- 
their deliuciuencies 1 Stay your mirth cent enquiries, and tndtrivour, if that 
a moment, Eusebius — arc you not be not too strong a word— 
blind to yonr ow’ii V Xoav 1 remember to find out the owikm'. r»nt at the 
me, you are a thief, Eusehiu.s, however close of every day you tliouglit proper 
you may luive settled that matter with to question Iio\er iiim.vclf ; and qiio.s- 
yoiir conscience. Have read the tioiiiiig Kover led }o!i to look into 
proposed “Dog-billV” Here's a pretty each other’s fares — and so you liked 
to do!— Eusebius convicted of dog- Jlo^ er’s looks, and Hover liked your 
stealing — subject to the penalty of inis- looks— and when you said to Hover, 
demeanour I I !’’ you will say. Yes, 1 .should like to know who your imis- 
you. You put it dow n, doubtless, in ter is ? Hover looked w Ith all his eyes, 
the catalogue of your virtues, as you as much as to say, “ 'Well now, if ever 
did when Vim boasted to mo that you 1 heard the like of that! If my 
had, by a lucky detection in probably name is Hover, yours must be Hoim- 
the, criminal’s first offence, saved a cer” — then yon patted him for a true, 
fellow -creature from a coar.se of crime. an<l truth -telling dog ; and he wagged 
Do you remember your dog Chancre V hr tail, and looked again at you, till 
yes, your dog, for so you called him — you perfectly mesmerized each other, 
and, pray, liow’ came you by him ? and urfOerstood each other, and heac- 
This was your version. A regiment kuowledged that you, and no other, 
was marching by your neighbourhood, could be his master— and SO you mas- 
at the fag-end of w hich a soldier led a tered him, and he mastered your con- 
very fine spaniel by a piece of cord^ sdeiico — and then you and your con- 
Y'ou ahvays loved dog.s — did you notf science began to have a piuiey. I 
you cunning Eusebius ? You can puttf %ar yon liad sent her to a bad board- 
two ^d two txigetlier as well as most ing-school, and had just brought her 
pe 9 ple. I’hc dog had no collaf. Oh, liome for the holidays, with a pretty 
oh ! thought you — the master of so many more niceties and distinctions 
fine a dog would have collar and chain, than she took with her — and had 
too, for liim. fellow must have come back “ more nice than wise.” 
stolen him — it uusv duty (ypur vitr “ Have you found the owner?” quoth 
tuous duty, indeSf) to, rescue this she. “ It is time he were found,” re- 
fine creature, and perchance save this* ^ plied you. “Wliy?” quoth she. 
wretched *man from such wicked * “ Because,” you rejoin, “ the shooting 
courses. Sb thus yon proceed— you season is fast approaching.” “That is 
look indignant, and accost the solder, true.” The dog will be spoiled for 
“ Holloa, you fellow— whose dog’a want of practice.” “ That will be a 
that'?” Soldier — “ that to pity.” ^^llumk you, contMsience — ^won’t 
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it be a sin?” Conscience is silent, so you, as you did the soldier, “ whose 
you take that for granted. “ Hadn't dog’s that V ” you would have stam- 
J bettor take out ii license this year?” mered a little— and almost, in your 
“ Oh ! it wouldn’t be right you should affection, have gone down upon your 
go without one.” “Certainly not, knees to have begged him as a 'gift; 
(somewhat boldly ;) T will got my Ji- and it is fearful to think what a sum 
cense directly. Toor Rover ! — well — any knave as cunning as yourself had 
how very fond that dog is of me — it been, would have got out of you. Kow', 
w’ould be highly ungrateful not to niy dear Eusebius, I entreat yon, when 
make a return even to a dog. I ought you shall read or hear read — “ Is 
to be fond of him. 1— am — \ery fond thy scr\ant a dog, that he should do 
of him.” Then you confess, Euse- this thing,” that yon think of Chance, 
bins, that you should be very sorry and not of his doing^ but yours. I 
to part with him. Conscience says, dare to say, you have never quite 
“ 1)(* \on mean to say yon should be looked at the affair in this light ; we 
s»)rrv to lind out tlie #al ownerV ” all are apt to w ash onr hands of a 
“ Really, conscience,” you repbs troublesome affair, and think we 
“ iliere can be no harm in being sorry; come with them clean into court, 
but 3011 are becoming very imperti- Take care you don’t resemble the 
nent, and asking too many questions.” monkey with the meal-tub. His mas- 
H(a*e conscienee. nods — is asleep — is ter thrashed him wiien he caught him 
in a a)ma, Eusebius— fairl} mesmer- at the theft, and show'cd him his 
izod*‘by you, and follow.s 3*011 at 3'our hands covered with meaJ, that he 
beck wlii'rever yon choose to lead her. might understand the reason of his 
Aiul so you tgke her to 3"oiir stable punishment. Monkey, after the next 
to look at Rover: and 3011 w’ant a theft, took care to wash his hands, 
'’Suggestion how you can .stop Ro- and when tafe master came to pimish 
vers wandering proju'iisities ; and him, extended them to show how* clean 
conscieiiee, being in a state of tiair- they were. His master smiled, and 
voyanre^ bids you tie him np. You immediately brought him a looking- 
a.s‘k liow — “ h y the teeth;” so yon glass— his face and whiskers were 
onler iiim a good idalc of meat in- iiowdered with meal : and there you 
.side, your slablc-door locked, and 3*ou have t^^rigiu of the adage, “ You, 
replenish that plate for a week or have wfAd your hands but not youi* 
iiKMT, and have a fciv conferences face,.” will still be a monitor, 

with Rover in your paililirr — and the Eusebius, to nold the looking-glass to 
dog is tied. Ttien you' didn’t like the 3*on, and the like of you: and look’^ 
name of Rover— but liked Chance, your face ; and whenever you 
Con.sci(;ncc suggested the name as a yon have put a good ^acejpp 6 n any 
palliative, as something betw eea true doubtful matter, take thjj>tt^ble theuy 
pro])j'ietorship ami theft — it gave you to look at 3"0ur liaiidfffand if tliey* 
a ]>rotective right, and took aw’ny the clean, look agahland seeif 3*our face 
sting of the possession. You fortified and han^ Are clean together. And 
yourself in thh* position, as cunningly bo the best tableau-vivant 

as the French at Tahiti. But how^^pnop^^rny one else can stnd3\ 
liajipened it, Eusebius, that w'lien that conscience 

friend asked you if you had found so thoroughly gone^athc dogs, 

owner, you turned off the subject fBCpwithont any personal allusion to your 
ways so ingeniously, or denied that yolr case, Eusebius, I cannot resist telling 
had a Rover,but one Chance, certainly you^jan anecdote by which you will 

a fine dog?— and how came it that you ae^ how Neighbour Ghrace of M 

never took him in the direction of the ingmionsly touched the conscience of 
countiy from whence the regiment had Awomey B., who was su^os^d to 
come V And yet, if the truth could be have none — upon the mlitter af a dog- 
known, would it not turn out, Euse- theft, and how Attorney B, Was a 
bins, that fears did often come across match for Neighbour Grace. ‘ / 
your pleasures, ani your affection for V I am come to thee, Friend B.,” 
Chance? and had a child but asked sail Grace, ask thee a question^ 
yon, as you might have been^^steg Su^pse my dog should go into thy 
a stile, in quest, kitchen, and ruti off with a neck of 
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mutton, dost tbee tliink I ought to laughter would arise should Dr 
pay thcc for the neck of mutton ?” llowley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“ Without doubt,” said La^ryer go in procession with lus clergy to 
B. Windsor, each armed with scLssor.s, to 

“ Then I’d thank thee to pay me clip the moustaches of the prince and 
three and foiir})enco ; for it Avas thy hiscourtl Yet a like absurdity has in 
dog Stole my neck of mutton, and other days pricked the consciences of 
that’s the cost of it.” king and courtiers to a sudden and 

“ Perfectly right,” said Attorney bitter remorse. 1 read the other day 
B., coolly drawing out a bill and re- in that A'ory amusing, volume, the 
ceipt. “ So, ^Neighbour Grace, you Literanj i'onyhmvruie^ in an “ Kssay 
must pay me three and fourpence, and on Hair,” how Anselm, archbishop of 
that settles the matter.” Canterbury, went so far as to jn’o- 

“liowso?” nonnee an anathema of exconimuni- 

** Why, as you asked my opinion, cation on all who wore long hair, for 
my charge for that is six and eight- which pious^eal he Avas much com- 
})cncc — deduct value of neck ofmutton, mended; and how' “ Sorlo, a Nonnan 
three and fouipence, and just so much bishop, acquired great honour by a 
remains.” And Lawyer B. got the best * sermon w'hieh he i)reached before 
of it, and made him pay too. Kow Henry I. in 1104, against long curled 
this it Acas to probe another’s con- hair, Avith which the king and his 
science, Avithout knoAviug the nature courtiers Avere so much affected, that 
of the beast you stir up; not consider- they consented to re^ign their flowing 
iug that Avhen conscience tliu.** comes ringlets of which they had been .‘*0 vain, 
down, as it a\ ere, a\ ilh a poAver of The priid(‘nt prehiio gave them no 
attorney,” it is poAverl'ul indeed — “re- time to change their minds, but im- 
calcitrat uudique tutui(.” There arc mediately pulled a pair of shears out 
m!iny such big swelling consciences, of his sleeve, and performed the oper- 
tliat Vow up and cover the wiiole man ation Aviili his oavii hand.” A canon 
— like the gourd ofJonah, up in a night is still extant, of the date of 1096, 
and down in a night^a tine shelter importing that such as Avore long hair 
for a time from the too-scarchi|Kjsan; should be excluded from the church 
J)ut there is a worm hi iLwm^ins, Avhilst living, or being prayed for 
and it Avon’t last. when dead. Noav, the very curates 

It is a very odd t^imgjflR/^cople rejoice in ringlets and macassar. It 
commonly think thfy ojP^ve their would be curious to trace the hci’esy 
consciences' at command, md can set to its comiilete triumph in full-bot- 
them as they do their Av^hes, and tomed wigs, in which, it A\as igno- 
it is generally behind time : yet will rantly supposed, Avisdoni finally set- 
they go irregularly, and sometimes all tied, when it was not discovered else- 
ofarun; and when they come to set where. Tims it is, Eiiselmis, that 
.them again, they will bear no sort of folly, the vile insect, flies about— just 
Regulation. Some set them as they drops a few eggs in the very nest of 
would an alarum, to awaken tlicn^t conscience, and is off, and a corrnp- 
a given time ; and Avhen this answq|Ltion of the flesh follOAACth. Those, 
at all, they are awakened in such ^HAtbereforc, aa'Iio take out license to- 
amazement that they know not wmKWot folly as it flics, should bo made 
they are about. Such was the case with \^look after tf^eggs likewise, 
the notorious Parisian pawnbroker, Alas, EusHtlis, that any thing 
who all in a hnny sent for the priest ; should take the name of this nice 
but wlien the crucifix was presented sense that is not replete with good- 
to him, stammered^oj^t that be could ness, that is not th&true duictor stih^ 
lend but a very small matter upon it. stanHum I The prophet of an evil 
So consciences go by latitudes and which womids his very soul will take 
longitudes — slow here and fast there, offence if it come not to pass and 
They have, too, their antipodes-^it spare not. Was not Jonah grieved 
is fi&hF here and sunshine there. And that the whole city was not destroyed 
sohTages and eras : and thus the same as be had said ? That nice and inner 
thiiigB igake men lanj^ and tremble sense was more ingenious on the side 
by tums.^ What unextinguishable ofboldjustice, than prodigitl to mercy; 
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and so had he not “ a conscience void 
of oflViuc;” and thus this honourable 
feeling not always acts unfettered, but 
is intercepted and hurried on, spite of 
itself, into courses of iiction in which 
there is too much of passion, and, plun- 
ging into error with this outward vio- 
knee, is forced upon ingenious defences. 
The story of Piso is in point. lie 
tliouglit to act the conscientious judge, 
w hen hecondeinned the.soldier to death 
ho had returned from forage without 
his eoinpanion, under the impression 
that he had killed him ; but as he is upon 
the point of execution, the man sup- 
])ose(l to have been murdered returns, 
all the soldiery present rejoice, and 
the executioner brings them both to 
tiie presence of Piso. And ^\hat did 
t|j 4 ;conscientions Piso? Ills conscience 
^Yould not so let him put by justice ; 
so, -wilb a surprising ingenuity of that 
nice faculty in its delirimn, he orders 
exeemioh updn all three — the first 

I because he Iiad been con- 
-Ihc .second, who had lost 
because be was the cause of 
laiiion's death — and the exc- 
1)0011 iKse lie had disobeyed 
rs. lie had but to pretend 
eatly grieved at his vagary, 
the act lauded a.s an instance 
in virtue. I look upon tire 
irtiiiuu jjnitus, A>]i(*n he thought it a 
matt^ of conscience to witness, as 
wd|r [IS order, bis son.s' execution, to 
M^e been a vain unfeeling fool or a 
^adman. Let us have no prate about 
conscience proceeding from a hard 
heart ; these are frightful notions 
w'hen they become infectious. A 
handful of sncli madmen arc enough, 
if allowed to have their 'way, to enact 
' the horrors of a French Revolution. 
All this you know, Eusebius, better 
than 1 do, and will knit your 'brows 
utiithin Irr^nTiTTun vein a^-4liongbC’ 
I will nearer 

our common home^^Kon sliall have 
a scene from doinaPlRfe, a[k 1 had it 
the other day, fr^ a lady with whom 
I was convei-sfng upon this subject, 
who tells me it is a veritable fact, 
and took place some seventy years 
back. It will want its true power,” 
said my friend, because that one 
solitary trait could give you no ideh 
of the rich humour of the lady, the 
sulnect of this incident— her sim- 
plicity, shrewdness, art, ignonmee, 


qulekness, mischief, made lovely by 
e:tceeding beauty, and a most amusing 
consciousness of it. Seventy years 
ago,, too, it happened — there are no 
such la^es in the better ranks of 
society now. She lived at Margate. 

came to pass that the topping 
uphi^j^er there got a ucw-sliaped 
chesmB^awers from London — the> 
ver^’mliwhat had appeared in Mar- 
gate — and gave madam, she being 
one of the high top-familie.s, the first 
sight of it. With the article she feU 
ill love, and entreated her husband to 
buy it ; but the sensible gentleman, 
having his house capftally and fully 
funiished, w ould not. The lady still 
longed, but had not money enough to 
make the purchase — begged to have- 
her quarter advanced. This w\as not 
granted. She pouted a littlii, and then, 
like a w'isc w^oman, made up her mind 
to lye disappointed, and resumed her 
more than 'W’onted cheerfulness ; but, 
alas ! she was a daughter of Eve, as it 
will be seen . C hristm as‘ day came — it 
was the in variable custom of the family 
to receive tlie sacrament. Before 
church-time she sent for her husband. 
She had a sin on her conscience — she 
must confess before she could go to 
altar. Her husband w^as sur- 
prised. “ What is it?” “ You must 
promise not to be very angry.” “ But 
W'hat is- it? Have you broken 
my grandmother’s china tea-pot?” 
“ Oh ! worse than that.” “ Have you 
thrown a bank-note in tjie lire?” 

Worse than that.” “ Have you 
run in debt to your abominable 
smuggling lace-w’oman ? ” “Worse 
than that.” “’Woman!” quoth v he 
Sternly, and taking down an old broad>- 
OTord that hung over the chimney- 
*piece,‘ “ confess this instant;” and he 
gave the w^eapon a portentous flourish. 

Oh 1 dear Ricjiard, don’t kill me, 
and Fir tell you all at dbee. Then 
(sob,) I, (sob^) have^bbed (sob) out 
of the house-money every week to buy* 
that chest of drawers, and yonVe had 
bad dinners and snpfjpers this month 
• fm* it; and (sobbing) that’s all.’’ He 
could Just keeff his countenon^ to 
say — “ And where have you hid this 
accursed thing?” “ Oh, Richard I I 
have never been able to us6 it ; for 
1 have covered it Avm: with, a blimket 
ever since 1 had it, for fear of yemr 
seemg it. 0hl pray, fl>rgive mel** 
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You need not oRold how she went 
to church with a dcau breast,” aa 
the saying is. It is an unadonicd 
faci Her husband used to tell it 
every ‘ineny Cliristmas to his old 
friond-ffiicsts. Here you have the 
etory, Kusebius, as I had it ttius dra* 
mirtically (tor I coiil<l not imM it) 
A'om the lips of the iiarratoi^^B^ 

Is it yoiK fault or your uOP^u- 
Sebius, tiuil you i>ositively*ove these 
errors of human nature? You ever 
^y, you have uo sympathy with or 
for a ptii-ffect monster — if such there 
be — which you deny, and aver that if 
you detect iiOt^the blot, it is but tpo 
well covowd : and by that very cb^ 
vering, for aught you know to the 
eo^.^^ary, may be ail blot. You would 
have^c;rtalogi>ed tlii.-? good lady among 
youf" right estimable and lovely 
woitnenJ.” and if you did uot tldnk 
that,, cliest of drawers must be an 
beirlobni'in tb*c family, you would 
‘set about many odd means t(^ get 
j)Jisses.sion i}f it. Yet I do verily be- 
^vc that there are brutes that would 
iiqt have forgiven in their wives this 
'‘brFOr~that would argue thus. Ton 
may sin, madam, against your ^laker*, 
but yon shall not sin against me. Is 
thare not ^ a ^or>’ souwwhere, ^of a 
WTCtched vagabond at the confessional 
-*-dreadfid were tlie crimes for which 
he was pr^qpdted absolution ; bu^after 
all his compunctions, cOp^Ttiuus, self- 
cursings, breastrbeatings, hand- wring* 
iiigs, out came thg sin of sins-'-hc had 
once' spit by ^ident lipon the priest’s 
‘Pobef though^e only mcknt to spit 
upon the altar stejis. Unpardonable 
offence! Kever-to-be-forgiven wretch! 

' His life could no( atone for it. Ahid 
what; had the friars, blue and grey, 
becuMlaily’; hourly doing ? You hav^ 
been in Italy ^ hh^ebius: 

J have jBot^ yet told you the story 
/or.^e tolling which I bogan^ this Jet-. 
Il^er; aid wh^^l' have kept it baok I 
Ju»o^ notr^it is notforthbimp^rtaucei 
oCit ; for K'^is^of a pool* simple crea- 
tuA. ^ irat stay my hand from 
It again ; fbp;tiere has one passed be- 
fore my, window that can' hiiliiee no 
conBcien$^'‘ Jt is' a jjreat booby — ^sbe 
foot man-bd 3 (;«o( about dineteouyea^. 
Hb haa just stbfei by v4th his inject- 
6atchei qw hiS wtulder ; Ihe feUpur 
wjth hid ireeu pet, intolbe 
^wj|Gk%ut fitidSy^f tp '0^^ bn^tetlh^ 


Conscience. 

and other poor, insects. Many an 
hour have I seen you, Kusebius, with 
yOttr head half-buiied in the long 
blades of p*ass and jiJcasant dcld- 
weeds, partially edged by the slanting 
and pervading sntilK^ams, while the 
little stream has played its song of 
varied gentleness, w'atching the little 
insect world, and the^oldcn beetles 
climbu)gup the long stalks, perform- 
ing wondrous feats for your and their 
ov\n 'amusement— for yOur delight w as 
to participate in all their i»leasures ; 
and some w^ould, with a funiilisulty 
that made you feel akin to nil about 
you, walk over llie page of the book 
you weJ'G re.'dbig, and look up, and 
pause, and trust their honest- legs 
upon your Imnd, confidiug that there 
was one human crwiture that would 
not buit them. Tliink of ihuse hours, • 
my gentle friend, and consider the 
object for which that wretch of a 
booby is out. How many of vuiir 
playmates has he stuck through w ith 
pins, upon which they are uovv wri til- 
ing! And when the wretch goes luuju^ 
murder-laden, his paTeuls or guardians 
will greet Idni as A most amiable and 
sweet youth, who wouldu t for the 
world misspi'ud his time as other boys 
do, but is ever on the search afrer 
knowledge ; and so they swagger and 
boast of his love of cutomolpgy, l*d 
rather my children sliould grow up 
like cucumbers — more to belly than 
head — than have these scientific cu- 
viosUy-noddlos upon their poles of 
bodies, that bav«^t room for hearts, 
and look cold and cruel, like tlic pins 
they stick through the poor moths 
andbutlefflicjs, and all Innocent insects. 
Good wpuld it be to hear yoi| Ject ure the 
parents, of these heartless, bodies fiyr 
their bringing up, and picture, in yonr. 
eloquent manner, tjic torments that 
dovlls may be dpomod to inflict iniha 
other world o^jh^uel in this ; and 
to dx «them wfljKg * upon" their' forks 
as th^y pin t}]^||||^r What , 

would they do^t you a wicked 

bla6phe'mer,rftiio^)i|^ the mer- 
ciful goodness leaker, ns if- 

one Maker did n(^l^ako'all creatures? 
Yef what* doyTsttcji ‘«8 .they, know of 
mercy but theunma.? ^ese' are they 
tiiat kill cQUBcten^ iu"tha1)tlid. 

boiiom's are likp theb dwell* 
ing8,.^'manslon$t vmagqddoeut 9,nd 
^d geu^’- 
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oils thoughts, with room to erp^ud — 
or dwolliugs of pretensions, show, and 
iiieaiiiicss — or hovels of all dirt and 
slovenliness ; yet is there scarcely one 
in which conscience does not walk in 
and out boldly, or steal in cautiously, 
though she may not always have 
room to tilove her aims about her, and 
assort her jirAicc. Yet even wiien 
circumscribed by uaiTowness, and 
immured in all uiisoenily things, will 
she j)atiently watch her time for some 
appropriate touch, or some ([uiot sound 
of li(;r \\)iee. Her mo^t difficult scene 
of action, liowcver, is in the bosom of 
pivl elision ; for there the trumpet of 
self-praise is ever sounding to over- 
whelm her voic<‘, and she is kept at 
arm’s-length from the touch of the 
guilty li(‘ai-ts, by the padding and the 
furniture that summnd them. But oh! 
the hypocrites of this life — tliey almost 
make one weary of it; they who walk 
with tlu ir hands as if ever weighing, 
by invisibl(‘ scales, with their scruples 
of (•( •iisciciiccl heir evt‘17 thought, word, 
and action. Sliall 1 yjortray the dis- 
gusting effigies of one V “ Isiger est — 
hmic tu, -Romaiic, caveto.” I will, 
however, tell you somewhat of one 
that has lately* come lU'ross my path, 
and 1 M ill call him Peter Pure ; for be 
is one of those that, though assuming 
a quietness, is really rabid in politics, 
and has ever upon bis lips “ purity of 
election,” and the like cant w ords. A 
feiv years ago bis circumstances not 
being very ffimrishing, be got tlie ear 
of our generous friend of the Grange ; 
througii bis timely assistance, and a 
pretty considerable loan, he overcame 
hisdifficuUies, and is now^pretty well to 
do. At the last contest foi;the borou^i, 
oiir friend T. of the Grange, with 
olhers, waited upon Peter ‘Pure; and 
Peter, with lai’ge professions of gratis 
tudeA^os hpw cotUd he do less for so 
kind a bcnefiictor? — unhesitatingly 
]>romlsed his vote. ^ this time, be it 
observed, there was the slightest 
appearance of the contest which after- 
wards came, and with that, storm a 
pretty good shower of briliery. What 
unautity of this shower fell to Peter 
Fare’s share, w^as never discovered ; 
but it is easy to copjecturo that so 
nice, so grateful a conscience was not 
oveicomc fo'r nothing. Peter never 
liked cheap sins. The contest came,^ 
the election takes place,* and*Peter 


Fare’s plumi>8r weighs dow n llie ad- 
versary’s scale. Soon after this he 
had tlie impudence to accost his be- 
nefactor thus ; — “ My dear fi’ieuil and 
benefactor, and worthy sir, 1 <^iehed 
for this opportunity of explaining to 
you, with the utmost sincerity and 
conMcncc, what may have appeared 
to yondike — ^yes — really like a break- 
ing of my word. It is true I did 
promise you my vote : but then, yoif 
know, voting being a very .serious 
matter, I thought it necessary to read 
my oath. which I should be called 
upon to take ; and I found, my good ’ 
friend, to my astonis-hni it, that I 
was bound by it not to vote from ‘/a- 
vour and affection.'* Yes, those are 
the words. Now, it unfortunately — 
only unfortunately in this instance, 
mind me— happens, that there is not a 
man in tlie w'orld so much in my af- 
fection and my fiivour as yourself; 
to vote, therefore, as you had wisheil 
inc to vote, would, alter reading the 
oath, have been downright perjury; 
for I certainly should have voted 
* through favour and affection.’ That 
would iiave been a tcarflil weight 
njion my conscience.” Here was ‘ 
pretty scoundrel, Eusebius. 1 shotild^ 
be sorry to have yom^nconmer him - 
in a crowed, and trust his sides *to : 
your elbow s, lost yon should be taken 
with one of those sudden fits of juve- * 
nility that aiv not quite iii accordance 
witli the sedateiiess of y'our yearsk 
You will not be inclined to agree witfi 
an apologist 1 met the other day, w ho 
simply said that Balau had thrown 
tlie temptation in his way. There is 
fio occasion for such superfluous la- 
bour, nor docs the^arch-fiend throw 
any of his labour Jiw^ay. Your Peter 
Pnres may be very well left to them- 
selvesj and are left to themselves ; 

, jibeir pwii inventions are 'piSite §uffi- 
cient’ for ai> their trading piirpoifles 
tliere is 110 need to put teniptafions in 
their way — they will seek them^of^ ' 
themselves. ' 

You will certainly kty rngf Under tbe^ 

censure that ’Montaigne fbro'ws upon ^ 
Gaicciardini. Let me then inake * 
amends, ahd ascribe one action to a 
nerous, a cousmentions motive. Thet^ 
eannot be found a better exam^e tluui' ‘ 
1 have met with in reading son^ me- 
mbirs of tTie great and gc^ Colsto^ 
the founder of thoset^exedient , 
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ties in London, Bristol, and elsewhere. 
1 And this passage iii his life. It 
happened that one of his most richh'- 
laden vessels was so long missing, and 
the violent storms having given every 
reason to suppose she had perished, 
that Colston gave her up for lost. 
Upon this occasion, it is said, ho did 
not lament his unhaj)piness as many 
are apt to do, and perpetually count 
up the serious amount of his losses ; 
blit, with dutiful submission, fell upon 
his Iviiees, and with thankfulness for 
what Providence had been pleased to 
leave him, and with the utmost resig- 
nation relinquished even the smatlest 
hope of her recovery. AVhen, there- 
fore, his people came soon afterwards 
to tell him that hLs ship had safely 
come to port, he did not show the 
signs of self-gratulation which his 
friends expected to see. lie was de- 
voutly thankful for the preservation 
of the lives of so many seamen ; but 
as for the vessel and her cargo, they 
were no longer his— he had resigned 
them — he could not in conscience take 
them back. He looked upon all as 
the gift of Providence to the iioor; 
and, as such, he sold the ship and 
merchandize — and most valuable they 
were — and, praying for a right guid- 
ance, distributed the proceeds among 
the poor. How beautiful is such cha- 
rity ! Here is no false lustre thrown 
upon the riches and goods of this 
world, that, reflected, blind the eyes 
that they see not aright. The con- 
science of such a man as Colston was 
an arbiter even against liimself, sat 
within him in judgment to put aside 
his worldly interest, and made a 
steady light for itself to see by, where 
naturally was Either a glare or an ob- 
scurity, that alike might bewilder less 
honest vision. 

Some such idea is gloriously thus 
expressed by Sir Thomas Browne 
in Ids admirable Religio Medici,* 
“ Conscience only, that can see with- 
out light, sits in the arcopagy and 
dark tribunal of our hearts, surveys 
our thoughts, and condemns our ob- 
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liquities. Happy is ‘ that state of 
vision that can see without light, 
though all should look as b(‘fore the 
creation, when there was not an eye 
to see, or light to actuate a vision — 
wherein, notwithstanding, obscurity 
is only imiiginablc respectively unto 
eyes. For unto God there was none. 
Eternal light was fo®bver — created 
light was for the creation, not him- 
self ; and as lie saw before the sun, 
He may still also see without it.” 

A case of coiiscionec came, to bo 
discussed not long since, in which 1 
took a part. AVe had been sjujaking 
of the beauty of trntli, and that no- 
thing could justify the slightest devi- 
ation from the plain letter of it. This 
was doubted : and the case supposed 
was, that of a riilKan or a inadman 
]»ursiung an innocent person with in- 
tent to inurdtT. You sec the flight 
and pursuit ; the juirsuer is at fault, 
and questions you as to the way taken 
by tin* fugitive. Are, you Justified in 
deceiving the pursiii‘r by a falst*, direc- 
tion of the way his intended victim 
had taken V Arc you to say the i)er- 
f»ou went to the right, vhen the iiay 
taken was the lett? The advocate 
for the downright truth maintained 
that you were not to deceive — though 
you felt quite sure that by your telling 
the truth, or by your .silence altogether, 
immediate murder would ensue. I’he 
advocate declared, that witliout a 
moment's he.siiution he should art 
upon his decisum. Ho would have 
done no such thing. Peojile are better 
than their creeds, and, it should seem, 
sonietiincs better than their principles. 
In which ca.se would his conscience 
prick him most, when the heat was 
over— as accessory to the murder or 
as the utterer of untruth V 1 can- 
not but think it n case of instinct, 
which, acting before conscience, pro 
hac vice supersedes it. The matter 
is altogether and at once, by an irre- 
sistible decree, taken out of the secon- 
dary “ Court of Conscience ” and put 
into the primary “Court of Nature.” 

Truth, truth! well may Bacon 


A Tender Conscience. 
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* Iteligio Medici, a new edition, with its sequel, Christian Morals, and resem- 
Want passages from Cowper’s Task. By Mr Peace, Bristol. The text of this 
inestimable author is here cleared of its many errors, and the volume contains a 
useful verbal index. 
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speak of it thus — “ ‘What is truth?’ 
said laughing Pilate, “ and wouldn't 
■wait for an answer.” If there be dan- 
ger in the deviation shown in the 
case stated, what a state are we all 
in? AU, as w-e do daily in some 
"way or other, putting our best logs 
foremost. Loojf at the whole adver- 
tising, puffing, quacking, world — the 
flattering, the soothing, the compli- 
menting. Virtues and vices alike 
driving us more or less out of the 
straight line ; and, blindfolded by 
habit, w'e know not that we are walk- 
ing circuitously. And they are not 
the w'orst among us, perhaps, who 
walk so dcviiitingly — seeing, know- 
ing — those that stararaor out nightly 
ere they rest, in confession, their fears 
that they have been acting if not 
speaking* the untrue thing, and pray- 
ing for strength in their infirmity, 
and more simplicity of heart ; and 
would in their penitence shun the 
concourse that besets them, and hide 
their heads in some retired quiet spot 
of peace, out of roach of this assault 
of tempt atiuD. And this, Eusebius, 
is the best prelude I can devise to the 
Story I have trf tell you. It is of a 
poor old woman ; shall I magnify her 
offence ? It was magnified indeed in 
her eyes. Smaller, therefore, shall it 
be— because of its very largeness to 
her. But it will not do to soften 
offences, Eusebius. I see already 
you are determined to do so, I will 
call it her crime. Yes, she lived a 
life of daily untruth. She wTote it, 
she put her name to it — “litera 
scrlpta raanet.” We must not mince • 
the matter; she spoke it, she act|||^ 
it hourly, she took payment for it — 
was her food, her raiment. Oh 1 all 
you that love to stamp the foot at 
poor human natui-e, here is an ol^ect 
for your cx)ntcmpt, your sarcasm, your 
abase, your punishment; drag her 
away by the hair of her head. Bat 
stay, take care you do not “ strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel;” exa- 
mine yourselves a little first. She 
has confessed, perhaps you have npt. 
Bemember, no one knew it ; no one 


guessed it. It is she herself has 
lifted up the lantern Into the dark 
recesses of her own heart ; or rather, 
it is true religion in her hath done it : 
and dark though it was thcref you 
ought to see clearly enough that, her 
heart is not now the den wherein 
falsehood and hypocrisy lurk ; search 
w^ell — ^yon see none. She has made a 
“ clean brea^ of it,” and you h*ad 
better do the same, and drop the 
stone you were about to fling so mer- 
cilessly at her d 3 'iiig head Are 
out of patience, Eusebius ? 

Out with it, what did she do^|won 
shall hear ; 'tis but a simple ane^ote 
after all. I have learticd it from a 
parish priest. lie was sent for to 
attend the deathbed of a poor old 
village dame, or schoolmistress. She 
had a sin to confess; she could not 
die in peace till she had confessed it. 
With broken speech, she sobbed, and 
hesitated, and sobbed again. 

“I — 1,” she stammered out, 
and hid her face again. “ There, I 
must, I must tell it ; and may I be 
forgiven ! You know, sir, I have kept 
sdiool forty years — yes, forty years 
—a poor sinful creature— I— I ” 

“ My good woman,” said the parish 
priest, “ take comfort ; it will be par- 
•doned if yon are- thus penitent. I 
hope it is not a veiy great sin.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” said slie, “ and pray call 
me not good woman. I am— not — 
good;” sobbing, “alas, alas! — there, 
1 — ^will out with it ! I put down that 
I taught grammar— mid (sobbing) I, 
I, did not know it myself." 

Eusebios, Eusebius, had yon been 
I < there, you w’^ould have embraced the 
•old daiDC. The father of lies was not 
near her pillow. I'his little sin, she 
had put it foremost, and, like the 
little flmire before many nothings, 
she had made a million of it ; and 
one word, nay one thought, before 
confession was uttered, bad loathed 
upon and obliterated the whole 
amount. Where will yon see so great 
truth? And this,. yon will agree with 
me, was a case of Tender Coneaene^ 
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TniEBRY’S HISTORY OF THE GAULS. 

Ti* a pleasant thing to turn from tions in the Peloponnesian contest, and 
the present, with its turmoil and its the whole of the Theban campaigns of 
noise, its clank of engines and its Epaminondas; but the intervening 
pallid artizans, its political strite and j)eriod3 have but a faint interest to 
its social disorganization, to the calm the general rea<ler, till 'M e come down 
and quiet rcco^s of the ptist — to the to the period of the Macedonian mo- 
contemplation of bygone greatness: narchy. This, indeed, is the gi'eat 
of kingdoms which have passed away, act in the drama of Grecian history, 
—of cities whose site is marked only Who can peruse without interest the 
by ^m^ouldering column and the accounts of the glorious reign of 
tim JjHn wall — of men with whose Alexander ; of that man who, issuing 
nan^mi world once rang, but whose from the mountains of Macedonia, 
very tombs are now unknown. If riveted the fetters of despotism on 

there is any thing calculated to en- Greece, which Inid gi'omi unworthy 

large the mind, it is this ; for it is of freedom, and carried his victorious 
only by a careful study of the past arms over the fertile plains of Palestine, 
that wc come to know how duly to till he stood a concpieror amidst the 
appreciate the present. Without this palaces of Pcrsepolis, and finally halt- 
we magnify the present ; we imagine ed only on the frontiers of [liiidostaii, 
that the future will be like nuto it ; an-ested in liis progress not by the 

we form our ideas, wc base our cal- arms of his enemies but by the rc- 

culations upon it alone ; wq forget volt of his soldiers ? lie flung a halo 
the maxim of the Eastern sage, that of glory around the last days of 
** this too shall pass away.'* It is Greece, like the bright light of a 
by the study of history that wc over- meteor, whose course ho resembled 
come this otherwise inevitable ten- equally in the rapidity and brilliancy 
dency ; we learn from it, that other of his career. With him dies the in- 
nations have been as great as we, and terest of Grecian story : the intrigues 
that they are now forgotten — that a * and disputes of his shccessors, desti- 
tbrmer civilization, a fair and costly tute of general interest, served but to 
edifice wdiich seemed to be perfect of pave the way for the progress of a 
its kind, has crumbled before the as- mightier power, 
saidts of time, and left not a trace be- Of greater interest even than this 
hind* There is a still small voice is the history of Home. Her con- 
issuing forth from the ruins of Baby- quests were not merely the glorious 
Ion, which will teach more to the and dazzling achievements of one 
thinking mind than aU the dogmas man, w'bich owed their existence to 
and theories of modem speculators. talents, and crnmbjcd to pieces 

When we turn to the study of an^ffliPhis death ; they were slow and 
eient history, qur attention is imme- ‘|E|dua] in their progress— the effects 
diately riveted on the mighty name oHi deep and firm policy : they were 
of Rome. Even the histoiy of Greece not made in a day, but' they endured 
cannot compare with it in interest, for a thousand years. No country 
Greece was always great in the arts, presents such interest to the politician 
and for long she was eminent in arms: and the soldier. Ijp the one, the rise 
but the arms of her citizens were too and progress of bgr constitution ; her 
often turned against each other; and internal struggles ; the balance of po- 
the mind gets fatigued and perplexed litical ))oworm the state ; her policy, 

^ in attempting tofollow theendlessmaze her principles of government ; the ad- 
||i||MUtics, and the constant snoGession miAistmtion and treatment of the 
Wfljbnimportant wars. There ai'e. In- many nations which composed her 
deed, many splendid episodes in her vast empire, must ever be the subject 
hi^ory— such as the Persian war, the (ff deep and careful study : while to the 
retHat of the Ten Thonsand, a few ac- other, theeampaigns of Hannibal, the 
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■wars of Gsesslr, and the long line of no easy task : the materials were 
her military annals, present a wide scanty and often contradictory ; tlicy 
field for investigation and instruction were all written in a spirit hostile 
—an inexhaustible topic for pliiloso- to the Gauls ; a deep vein of prejii- 
phic reflection. dice and national partiality ran 

But there is one subject connected through and tarnished them all ; the 
with the progress of the Boman em- motives of that people were misre- 
piiv which has been unduly neglected, presented, their actions falsified; the 
and without a perfect understanding historians often understood little of 
of which we caniiOt Justly appreciate their institutions and their character, 
either the civil or inilitapr policy of From such materials it required no 
that state. We moan the history of the common man to be able to deduce a 
nations who came in contact with her— clear and impartial narrative; it re- 
vlz. the Carthaginians, the Gauls, the qnired great talent and deep research 
Spaniards. The ancient historians — the accuracy of the schola^ and the 
belonged exclusively to (ircecc or sjnrit of the philosopher, the" acute- 
Konie : they looked upon all other na- ness of the critic joined to the eye of 
tions except themselves as barbarous; the painter. Such a man has been 
and they never related their history found in Amadce Thierry. His //«- 
except incidentally, and insofar as it tory of the Gauh is a work of rare 
w'aa connected with that of those two merit — a work which must ever bo 
coinitries. Modem liistorians, fol- in the hand of every one who w'ould 
lowing in their track, and attracted understand the history of antiquity. 

the splendour of their names, de- It is little to the credit of the litera- 
viated not from the beaten path ; and tnre of this country, that his work has 
a thick veil still hung over the semi- not yet api)eared in an English trans- 
barbnrous neighbours and enemies of lation. 

Rome. The history of no one of He has traced the progress of, the 
those nations w'as more interesting, Gauls, from their earliest appearance 
or in many points involved in greater oa the stage of the world till their 
obscurity, than that of the Gauls. final subjection to the Roman power, 
Nowhei’e amongst the ancient wri- in a manner w^orthy of a scholar and 
tors could any connected account of a philosopher. His narrative is clear, 
the origin or progress of this nation animated, and distinct; he possesses in 
be found ; scattered notices of them an eminent degree the power of giving 
alone could be discovered interspersed breadth to his pictures ; of drawing the 
incidentally amongst other matter, attention of his readers to the iinpor- 
and these notices were frequently in- tant events, whilst the remainder are 
consistent. This is particularly the thrown into shade. His mode of 
case as regards their early history : in treating his authorities is perhaps the 
later times, when they came into best that can be imagined ; he neither 
more immediate contact with the Ro^ dogs his pages with long extracts, nor 
mans, a more connected and minUMI^does he leave them unsupported by a 
account of them baa been presented, reference to the original authors. At 
In the lively pages of Livy, and in tfie the end of each paragraph a reference 
more accurate narrative of Polybius, is given to the authorities follow^ed, to 
a considerable mass of information on whom the reader may at once turn if he 
this subject may be found ; wJiile a wish to verify the conclusions arrived 
clear light has been thrown on many at; and where the points are involved 
pai-ts of their latter histoiy by the in obscurity, the passages founded on 
naiTativc of Appian, the Lives of Flu- are quoted generally in a note, and 
tarch, and, above ail, by the Com- never in the text, except when their 
mentaries of Gmsar. But all this in-f importwee really justified such an in« 
formation, scattered over a multipU- tenmption of the narrative. His style 
city of authors, could give us no con- is always animated and graphic, 
eeption of their history as a pei^le. caeionally rising to elevated flight 

An author was still wanting to col- of eloquence, while his subject is one of 
lect all these together, so as to pre- a deep and varied interest ; for in foU 
sent us with something like a conti- lowing the checkered fortunes of ^ 
nuons history. But to do* this was Gauls, he is brought in contact witiu 
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of the ftiicicnt world 
vretnrn, we ftnd that the (Jaul has prc- 
US, either as the savage cou- 
-jgiierbr or the little less savage merce- 
Issuing originaUyfroin tbeEast, 
that boundless cradle of tho. human 
racCf we soon find him couteiidiog with 
the 'German for his morass^ with the 
Spaniard for liis gold — traversing the 
' sands of Africa, andpillagingtlie plains 
of Greece— founding a kingdom in the 
midst of Asiatic kixmy, and bearing 
Ids conquering lance beneath the Ca- 
pitol of Rome. But a mightier spirit 
soon rose to rule the storm. In vjiin 
the courage of the Gaul, allied with 
the power of Carthage, and directed 
by the genius of llanuibal, maintained 
for years a 'desperate and doubtful 
contest in the heart of Italy. The 
power of Rome kept steadily advan- 
cing; Greece soon fell beneath her 
conquering arm ; and the fleets of 
Carthage no longer niled the 'w ave. 
The Spaniard, after many a hard- 
fought field, at last sank into sullen 
submission; and the Galatians, dege- 
nerating under the influence of Asiatic 
mannei-s, proved unequal to the cop- 
test ; the Gaul, instead of inundating 
the land of the foreigner, could v\ith 
difficulty maintain his own ; and soon 
the eagle of the Capitol spread its 
wings over a Transalpine province. 
But the free spirit of the Gaul now 
made a mighty effort to rend asunder 
the bonds which encircled it ; and a 
countless multitude, after ravaging 
Spain, poured down into Italy : the 
Roman empire rocked to its founda- 
tion, when Marius, hastening over 
from his African conquests, saved his 
country by the glorious and bloody 
victor)' of Aqum Sextiae. Yet a lit- 
tle wdiile and the legions of Rome, un- 
der the orders of Cffisar, traversing 
with fire and sword their country, re- 
taliated on the Gaul the calamities 
he had often inflicted on others, sub- 
dued his proud spirit, and forged for 
him, amidst seas of blood, those fet- 
ters which were finally riveted by 
policy of Augustus. Such is a brief 
Qiitlino of 'the heart-stirring story of 
this sinjgular and interesting race. 

One of the most interesting parts 
of Thierry's work is tho Introduction. 
He there gives a brief view of the cha* 
xaeteref the OanUili race ; its divi- 


sion into two gmt inches, the 
Gaul and the Kimi^, and tlie peiiods 
into which the history of Uiis people 
naturally divides itself. A considerable 
part of it is taken up in proving that 
this people do in reality consist of two 
gr^at brandies, the Gaul and tbcKirnry. 
This, we think, he has dearly and sa- 
tisfactorily shown, by evidences drawn 
both from the language and from the 
historical accounts which have boon 
presen'ed to us regarding them. His 
character of the Gauls as a people is 
ably and w'dl given ; but here wo must 
let him speak for himself 

“ The salient charactcristirs of the 
Gaulish family — those which distinguish 
it the most^ in iny opinion, from the other 
races of men — ^may be thus summed up : — 
A personal bravery unoqualed amongst 
the people of antiquity ; a spirit frank, 
impetuous, open to every impression, 
enuriently intelligent ; but joined to that, 
an extreme frivolity, want of constancy, 
a marked rejnignance to tho ideas of 
discipline and order so strong in the 
German race, much ostentation — inline, 
a perpetual disunion, the consequence 
of exc(5ssive vanity. If wo wish to com- 
pare, in a few words, the Gaulish family 
with that German family to whom w^e 
have just alluded, we may say that the 
personal sentiment, the individual 1, is 
too much developed amongst the for- 
mer, and that amongst the latter it is 
not sufficiently so. Thus we find, in 
every l>ago of Gaulish story, original 
characters who strongly excite and con- 
centrate upon themselves our sym- 
pathy, causing us to forget the masses; 
wliilst, in the history of the Germans, 
\t is generally the masses who produce 
the effect. Such is the general cha- 
racter of the people of the Gaulish 
blood ; but in that character itself, an 
observation of facts leads ns to recog- 
nise two distinct shades corresponding 
to two distinct branches of the family, 
or to use the expression consecrated 
by history, to two distinct races. One 
of those races — ^that which 1 designate 
by the name of the Gauls — presents in 
die most marked manner all the natural 
dispositions, all the ftmlts and all the 
virtues, of the family ; to it l^long, in 
their purest state, the individual types 
of the Gaul. The other, the Kimry, less 
active, less spiritual perhaps, possesses 
in return more weight and stability : it 
is in its bosom inrincipally that we re- 
marlt the iasUtutioiis o£ elaailftcation 
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"and order'-^ tih the ideae of 

theoeracy and monarchy longest main- 
tain their sway.” — (I. iv. vi.) 

How important and how little at- 
tended to is this character of the dif- 
ferent races of men ! How perfectly 
is it preserved under all .situations' and 
under all circumstances ! No lapse 
of time can change, no distance can 
efface it. Nowhere do we see this 
more distinctly than in America: thei*e 
how marked is the ditTercnce of tlie 
Spanish race in the south and the 
Anglo-Saxon in the north ! And from 
this we may draw a deeply important 
]}ractical lesson ; \ iz. tlic danger of 
attempting to force on one race insti- 
tutions fitted to another. Under a 
free government, the Anglo-Saxon 
in the north llourislicd and increased, 
and became a mighty people. Under 
a despotic sway, the Spaniard in the 
sou til y\iiLS slowly but surely treading 
that path which would ultimately have 
led to national greatnc.ss, m Iicii a revo- 
lution, nourished by English gold, and 
rendered victorious by English arm.s, 
inflicted what was to him the curse of 
free institutions. Under theirhifluence, 
commerce has fled from the shoi’CS of 
New Spain ; the gold-mines of Peru 
lie unworked ; population has retro- 
graded ; the fertile land has returned 
to a state of nature; and anarchy, 
usurping the place of government, has 
involved tlic country in ruin and de- 
solation. Nor is this the only instance 
of the effect of free institutions on the 
Spanish race. In Old Spain the same 
experiment has been tried, and has 
produced the same result. U nder their 
witheiing effect, the empire of Spain 
and the Indies has passed away ; tho 
mother country, tom by internal dis- 
sensions, has fallen from her proud 
estate, and can with difficulty drag on 
a precarious existence amidst all the 
tumult and blood of incessant revolu- 
tious. How long will it be ere we 
learn that free institutions are the 
Amreeta cup of nations — the greatest 
of all blessings or the greatest of all 
curses, according to the race on whidi 
it is coi^erred 1 

The histoiy of the Gauls, in Thierry’s 
opinion, divides itself naturallyinto four 
great periods : his brief resumd of the 
state of the nation, during each of those 
periods, is so animated that we cannot 
nsfr^ i^m quoting his own words: — 


"The first period containB 
ventures of tiie Gaulish nations in tk'e 
nomad state. No race of the West 
has accomplished a more agitated and 
brilliant career. Its wanderings em.‘ 
brace Europe, Asia/ and Africa: its 
name is inscribed with terror jn the 
annals .of almost' every people. It 
burned Home : it conquered Macedonia 
from the veteran phalanxes of Alexan- 
der, forced Thermopylae, and .pillaged 
Delphi : afterwards it planted its tents 
on the ruins of ancient Troy, in the 
public places of Miletus, on the banks 
of the Sang^arius, and on those of the 
Kile : it besieged Carthage, threatened 
Memphis, reckoned among its tributa- 
ries the most powerful monarchs of tho 
East : on two occasions it founded in 
Upper Italy a mighty dominion, and it 
raised up in the bosom of Phrygia that 
other empire of the Galatians which so 
long ruled Asia Minor. 

” In the second period — that of the 
scd(3ntary state — we observe the same 
race every where developing itself, or 
permanently settled, wilh social, religi- 
ous, and political Institutions, suited to 
its particular character — original insti- 
tutions, and civilization full of life and 
movement, of which Transalpine Gaul 
offers a model the purest and the most 
complete. One would say, to follow the 
animated scenes of that picture, that the 
theocracy of India, the feudality of tho 
Middle Ages, and the Athenian demo- 
cracy, had resorted to the same soil, 
there to combat and imlo over one and 
other in turn. Soon that civilization 
mixes and alters : foreign elements in- 
troduce themselves, imported by com- 
merce, by the relations of vicinity, by 
the reaction of tlio conquered popula- 
tion. Hence various and other strange 
combinations : in Italy it is the Roman 
influence which makes itself felt in the 
manners of the Cisalpines : in the south 
of Transalpine Gaul it is at first the in- 
fluence of the Greeks of Massalia, af- 
terwards that of tho Italian colonies : 
and in Galatia there springs up the most 
singular combination of Gaufish, Phry- 
gian, and Greek civilization. 

Next follows tim period of national 
strife and of conquest. By a chance 
worthy of notice, it is always under thb 
sword of the Roman that the power of 
the Oaulibh nations fails : in proportion 
as tii6 Roman dominion extends, 
Ganlisb dominion, up to tl^time firm3^ 
established, recofls and defines : 
wo^d say that the oonqueeota and tilis 
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conquered fh»m the Allia followed one 
and other to all points of the earth to 
decide the old quarrel of the Capitol. 
In Italy the Ci&alpiiiGs are subjugated, 
but only after two centuries of the most 
determined resistance : when the rest of 
Asia accepted the yoke, the Galatians 
defended still, againat Romo, the inde- 
pendence of the Rast. Gaul yields, but 
only from cAliaustion, after a century 
of partial cojitests, and nine years of a 
general ar undor Cmsur : in fine, the 
names of Caraetac and Galgac render 
illustrious the last and fruitless efforts 
of Rritish liberty. It is c\ery whore 
the unequal combat of a military <>pirit, 
ardent and heroic, but simple and un- 
skilful, against the same spirit disci- 
plined uiid persevering. Few nations 
show in their annals so beautiful a page 
as that last Gaulish wi^r, written never- 
theless by an enemy. Every effort of 
heroism, every prodigy of valour, wliich 
the love of liberty and of country ever 
produced, there displayed them.selves in 
spite of a thousand contrary and fatal 
passions : discords between the cities, dis- 
cords in the cities, enterprises of tho no- 
bles against tlic people, licentiousness of 
democracy, hereditary enmities of race. 
'VVhat men were those Ritunyes who in 
one day burned twenty of their towns ! 
What men were those Camutes, fugi- 
tives, pursued by the sword, by famine, 
by winter, and whom nothing could 
conquer! What variety of character 
is there amongst their chiefs — from the 
druid l>ivitiae, tho good and honest 
enthusiast of the Roman civilization, to 
the savage Ambio-riy, crafty, vindic- 
tive, implacable, who admired and imi- 
tated nothing save the savagencss of 
the German : from Dumno-rix, that am^ 
bitious but fierce agitator, who wished 
to make the conqueror of the Gauls an 
instrument, but not a master, to that 
Vercingeto-rix, so pure, so eloquent, so 
true, so magnanimous in misfortune, and 
who wanted nothing to take a place 
amongst the greatest men, but to have 
had another enemy, above all another 
historian, than Cassar ] 

“ The fourth period comprises the 
organization of Gaul Into a Roman pro- 
vince, and the slow and successive assi- 
mUation of Ti'onsalpine manners to the 
manners and institutions of Italy — a 
labour commenced by Augustus, eonti- 
imed with success by Claudius, com- 
^^ofted in latter times» That tnuufer- 
ence from one civilixatioii to another 
» was nut made winpiut violence and 
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without checks: numeroiu revolts are 
suppressed by Augustus — a great insur- 
rection fails against Tiberius. The dis- 
tractions and the impending ruin of 
Rome during the civil wars of Galba, of 
Otho, of VitelUus, and of Vespasian, gave 
room for a sudden explosion of the spirit 
of independence to the north of the Alps. 
The Gaulish nations again took up arms, 
the senates reformed themselves, the 
proscribed druids reaj>peared, the Roman 
legions cantoned on, the Rhine are de- 
feated or gained over, an empire of the 
Gauls is constructed in haste : but soon 
Gaul perceives that it is already at 
bottom entirely Roman, and that a re- 
turn to the ancient order of things is no 
longer eitlier desirable for its happiness, 
or even possible ; it resigns itself there- 
fore to its irrevocable destiny, and re- 
unites without a murmur into the commu- 
nity of the Roman empire.” — (1. 6-10.) 

Here indeed is a noble field for 
history — many such exist not in the 
world ; it joins the colours of romance 
to the truth of narrative. — it embraces 
within its range all countries, from the 
snow-clad mountains of the north to 
the waterless deserts of the south. 

When the first light of histoiTdaw us 
upon the Gallic race, we find them 
settled in that territory which is 
bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, the 
Mediterranean, the Pynuiees, and tho 
ocean, and in the British isles. There 
they lived, leading a pastoral life, 
wandering about from place to place, 
and ready to descend with their flocks 
and herds wherever cupidity might 
lead, or fancy direct them. They first 
turned thcii’ footsteps towards Spaiu ; 
tribe after tribe crossed the I^yreuees, 
and either expelled or amalgamated 
with the aboriginal inhabitants. Their 
efforts wx*re principally directed to- 
wards the centre and west ; in conse- 
qnence of which, the native Spaniards, 
displaced and driven back upon the 
Meditcrranejin coast, soon opened a 
way for themselves across the eastern 
passes of the mountains, and, traversing 
the shores of sonthem Gaul, entered 

Italr. There they took the name of 
theLigures, and established themselves 
along the whole line of sea-coast from 
the Fyi'cnees to the mouth of the 
Ajdo. The road to Italy being thus 
laid bare by the Spaniards, the Gauls 
soon followed on their footstepSt imd, 
crossing the Alps, poured down into 
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the fertile plains and vine-clad hills 
of the smiliiig south ; but they 
encountered and overcome by the 
Etruscans. Internal convulsions in 
the centre of Gaul, however, hurled 
new hordes across the Alps. The 
Kiinry, from the Palus M(eotis, en- 
tered the north-eastern portion of 
Gaul, and expelled from their terri- 
tory many of the tribes who were set- 
tled there: these, uniting in large 
hordes, precipitated then^ves upon 
Italy. The Kimiy, too, joined in the 
incursion ; race followed racM), and the 
wliolc of northern Italy was soon 
peopled by the Gaulish race, wdio long 
Ihroatencd the nations of the south 
with entire subjugation and destruc- 
tion. The empire of the Gauls in 
Italy, known by the name of Cisalr 
pine fiaiil, w'as product ive of the great- 
est calamities to that unhappy coiuitiy ; 
eveiy j’ear tliere issued forth from 
it bands of adventurers, who wasted 
the. fields and stormed the cities of 
Etruria, of Campania, and of ]\lagiia 
Graecia. But an expedition on a 
larger scale was at last undertaken. 
Pressed by the increasing population 
in their rear, a large band det^inined 
to abandon their present homes, and 
seek new conquests, and acquire new 
booty. They first directed their march 
toClusium ; but soon the torrent rolled 
with resistless force upon the walls of 
Home. Defeated at the Allia, the 
Komans abandoned then* city, leaving, 
liow'e.ver, a garrison in the Capitol ; this 
garri.son, reduced to the last extremi- 
ties by famine, was obliged to capitu- 
late, and to pm'chase the departure of 
their foes by an enormous ransom. 
The Gauls, crowned with success and 
loaded with plunder, departed; and 
the Komans, taking courage at their 
retreat, harassed their rear and cat 
ofii* their supplies. 

Such is the truth regarding this 
famous invasion, which has been the 
subject of a falsification probably 
without a parallel in the annals of 
history ; by it defeat .was transform- 
ed into victory, and the day when 
Borne suffered her greatest humilia- 
tion by the ransom of her capital, was 
turned into almost the most faraons 
day of her existence, when her most 
successfiil enemy was humbled to the 
dust. In the pages of a Greek his- 
torian the truth has been preserved ; 


while the annals of the state are filled 
with a very different tale, embellished 
with all the eloquence and genius of 
the national historian. Such a sacri- 
fice of historical veracity, in order to 
appease the Insatiable cravings of na» 
tional vanity, naturally casts a shade 
of doubt and snspicion on all the early 
records of her victories and triumphs. 
Freed from her enemies. Borne reviv- 
ed and emerged nneonquered from the 
strife ; she had been farced to bend be- 
fore misfoitnne, bnt she was not broken 
by adversity : a new city sprung up on 
the mins of the old, and the legions 
once more issued from the ramparts 
to carry her victorious banners to the 
capitals of a conquered world. We 
have not space to trace the various 
fortunes of Cisalpine Gnul during the 
early struggles which it can-ied on with 
the now increasing power of Rome. 
Suffice it to say, that when the La- 
tins .muted in a leagne against her, 
the Cisalpines joined them ; an en- 
gagement took place at Sentinum, 
wliere victory crowned the efforts of 
the Romans ; but though defeated, the 
Gauls maintained their liigh charac- 
ter for valour dining that fatal day. 
This success >vas followed up by a 
vigorous attack on the powerful Gaul- 
ish tribe of the Senones, who were 
almost cxteiminated, and on their 
territory w'as established a Roman 
colony : tiiis was the first permanent 
settlement made by that people 
amongst the Ganlisb tribes of Italy. 

We must refer the reader to M. 
Thierry’s work for the account of tlm 
causes which led the Gauls and Kimry 
to press upon, and finally invade' 
northern Greece, and the relation of 
the defeat of their first attack under 
the Brenn. We shall dwell some- 
what longer on their second invasion, 
which forms one of the most interest- 
ing episodes of their histoiy :« — 

** In the year 280 b. o., the Ga^ 
under a celebrated chief whose title 
was the Brenn, prepared to invade 
Greece, Their army, composed of vari- 
ous tribes of Ganls and Kiiuy, amounted 
to 152,000 infantry and 61,000 caval- 
When this immense array reached 
frontiers of Macedonia, a diviskm 
broke out amongst their chiefs, and 
20,000 men, detaching themselves frem 
the main army, advanced into Thrace« 
The remainder, under theBrena^ paeid* 
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pitated themselvea on Macedoiua« routed 
the armj which endeavoured to arrest 
their progTcss> and forced the remnant 
of the regular forces who survived, to 
tfike refuge in the fortified cities. Du- 
ring six months they ravaged with fire 
and sword the opou country, and de- 
stroyed the unfortified towns of Macc- 
donia and Thessaly. At the approach 
of winter, the Brcnn collected his forces 
and established his camp in Thessaly, 
at a position near Mount Olympus. 
Thessal 3 ' is separated from Epirus and 
^tolia by the chain of Pindus ; and on 
the south, tlie almost impenetrable 
range of Mount (Eta divides it from the 
provinces of Hellas. The only pass by 
which an army can march into Greece 
is that of Thermopylae, which is a long 
narrow' defile, overhung on tlie right by 
the rocks of Mount (l^ta, and flanked 
on the left by impassable morasses, which 
finally lose themselves in the waters of 
the gulf of MuUa. A few narrow and 
difficult tracks traverse the ridge of 
<£ta ; but these, though passable to a 
small body of infantry, present insur- 
mountable obstacles to the advance of 
an army. To the pass of Thermopylm, 
in the spring of tbo year 280 b. c , the 
Brcnn directed his march. Aware of 
its vital importance, the Athenians, Bceo- 
Bans, Locriaiis, Phocians, and Megari- 
ans, w'ho had formed a league against 
the northern invaders, collected a force 
of about 26,000 men, who, under the 
orders of Calippus, advanced to and 
occupied the strait ; w hilst 305 Athenian 
galleys, anchored in the bay of Mulia, 
were ready to operate upon the flank 
of the eneiny. In his approach to this 
position, the Brenn had to pass the river 
Sperchius, to defend which Calippus 
had detached a small force : the Brenn, 
by a statagem, directed their attention 
from the real point of attack, and cro.ss. 
ed the river without loss. He then ad- 
vanced to Heraclca, and laid w'oste the 
surrounding country. The day after his 
arrival at this place, he marched upon 
Thermopylae. Hardly had the Gauls be- 
gun to involve themselves in the pass, 
when they w'ere encountered by the 
Greeks in its classic defile. With loud 
cries, and in one enormous mass, the 
Gauls ru^ed impetuously on ; in silence, 
and in perfect order, the Greelcs advan- 
ced to the charge. The phalanx of the 
south proved iupenetrable to the sabre 
of the north ; the iiass was soon covered 
with their dead bodies ; the Gallic stand- 
ards were unable to advance. Meanwhile 
the Athenian galleys^) forcing their way 


through the marshes, poured in an in- 
cessant volley of arrows and darts on 
the long and unprotected flank of the 
invaders. Unable to withstand this double 
attack, the Gauls were forced to retreat. 
This they did in tlie utmost confusion; 
laj'ge numbers perished, trodden to 
death by tlieir companions — still more 
were drowned in the morasses. Seven 
days after this severe check, a small 
party having attempted to cross Mount 
CEta, they were attacked when involved 
in a narrow and difficult pass, and cut 
to pieces. To raise the drooping spirits 
of his men, and to sc‘)>aratc tlie forces 
of his adversaries, the Brcnn detached 
a corps of 40,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Comlutis, with orders to force 
their way into .Etolia. Tliis diversion 
proved eminently successful. Comlutis, 
finding the passes of Mount Pindus un- 
guarded, traversed that range, and en- 
tered jEtolia, the whole of which he 
laid waste with fire and sword without 
opposition, as the \%hole military force 
of that country had marched to the de- 
fence of 'i’herniopyla*. On hearing of 
this invasion, the .Etolians immediately 
separated from the allied army, and 
hastened to the defence of their coun- 
try'. On their approach Comlutis re- 
treated : but whilst involved in the 
mountain passes, hi.H roar was overtaken 
by the regulars, and bis flanks were 
assailed by the enraged peasantry ; so 
severe was his loss, that hardly one-half 
of his force rallied at the camp of He- 
raclea. The day after the departure of 
the ACtolians, the Brenn led on the main 
body of his troops to attack the pass of 
Thcrmopylm; whilst a strong detach* 
ment received orders to force one of 
the mountain paths, the knowledge of 
which had been betrayed to him by the 
inhabitants; being guided by one of 
whom, and their movements being con- 
cealed from view by a thick mist, which 
enveloped them, tliis detachment suc- 
ceeded in surprising the troops who 
were entrusted with its defence, and, 
moving rapidly on, they fell on the rear 
of the main body of the allies, who were 
engaged at Thermopylm. Assaulted 
boSi in fi’ont and rear, ue Greeks would 
have been totally destroyed, had it not 
been for the presence of the Athenian 
fleet, who afforded a safe refugo to their 
shattered ranks. Freed from the pre- 
sence of his opponents, the Brenn im* 
me^tely push^ on to Elatia at the 
bead of 65,000 men, from whence he 
directed his inarch on Delphi. The 
town of Delphi was buBt on the riope- 
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of one of the peaks of Parnassus, in 
the midst of a natural excavation, and 
hving almost entirely surrounded with 
precipices, it was left unprotected by 
any artiticial fortifications : above the 
town, on the north, was situated the 
magnificent temple ef Apollo, filled 
-with native offerings of the Greeks. 
The possession of this treasure was the 
main object of the Brenn. The Gaulish 
army, on their arrival before Delphi, 
dispersed over, and pillaged the sur- 
rounding country for the remainder of 
the day ; thus losing the most favour- 
able opportunity of assaulting the 
town.” 

The denouement of the tragedy we 
shall give in Thierry’s own words : — 

“ During the night, Delphi received 
from all sides, by the mountain paths, 
numerous reinforcements from the 
neighbouring people. There arrived 
6uccessi\ely 1200 well-armed ACtolians, 
400 heavy-armed men from Amplussa, 
and a detachment of l*hoeians. who, with 
the citizens of Delphi, formed a body 
of 4000 men. At the same time, they 
learned that the brave Afltolian army, 
after having defeated Comlutis, had re- 
taken the road to Elatia, and, increased 
by bands of the Phocians and Bmotians, 
laboured to prevent the junction of the 
Gaulish army of lleraclea with the di- 
vision which besieged Delphi. 

** During the same night, the camp 
of the Gauls was the theatre of the 
greate.st debauchery ; and when day 
dawned, the greater portion of them 
were still intoxicated : nevertheless, it 
was necessary to make the assault with- 
out loss nf time, for the Breun already 
perceived how much the delay of a few 
hours had cost him. He drew out his 
troops then in battle array, enumerat- 
ing to them anew all the treasures which 
they had before tlieir eyes, and those 
w’hicb awaited them in the temple : he 
then gave the signal for the escalade. 
The attack was vigorous, and was sus- 
tained by the Greeks with firmness. 
From the summit of tlie narrow and 
steep slope by which the assailants bad 
to ascend in order to approach the 
town, the besieged poured down a mul- 
titude of arrows and stones, not one of 
which fell harmless. Several times the 
Gauls covered the ascent with their 
dead ; but every time they returned to 
the charge with courage, and at last 
forced the passage. The besieged, obliged 
to beat a retreat, withdrew to the near- 
est streets of the town, leaving the ap- 


proach which eondneted to the temple 
free : the Gaulish race rushed on : soon 
the whole multitude was occupied in 
pillaging, the oratories which adjoined 
the temple, aend, in fine, the temple itself; 

** It was then autumn, and during the 
combat one of those sudden storms so 
frequent in the lofty chains of Hellas 
had gathered; suddenly it burst, dis- 
charging on the mountain torrents 
of rain and hail. The priests at- 
tached to the temple of Apollo, seiz- 
ed upon an incident so fitted to strike 
the superstitious spirit of the Greeks. 
With haggard eyes, with, disheveled 
locks, with frenzied minds, they spread 
out through the town, and through the 
ranks of the army, crying that the god 
had arrived. * He is here ! * said they ; 
* we have seen him pass across the vault 
of the temple, whi?h is cloven beneath 
his feet; two armed virgins, Minerva 
and Diana, accompany him. We have 
heard the whistling of their bows, and 
the clang of their lances. Hasten, O 
Greeks ! upon the steps of your gods, if 
you wish to partake of their victory ! ’ 
That spectacle, those exhortations pro- 
nnunc^ amidst the rolling of the thun- 
der, and by the glare of tlie lightning, 
filled the Hellenes with a supernatural 
enthu.sfasm; they reformed in battle 
array, and precipitated themselves sw^ord 
in hand upon the enemy. The same cir- 
cumstances operated not less strongly, 
but in a contrary way, u]ion tie victori- 
ous bands ; the Gauls believed that they 
recognised the power of a divinity, but 
of an enraged divinity. The thunder- 
bolts had frequently struck their bat- 
talions, and its reports, repeated by the 
echoes, produced around them such a 
reverberatfon, that they no longer heard 
the commands of their chiefs. Those 
who penetrated into the interior of the 
temple, had felt the pavement tremble 
under their steps ; they had been seized 
by a thick and mephitic vapour, which 
overpowered them, and threw them into 
a violent delirium. The historians re- 
late, that amidst this tumult they beheld 
three warriors of a sinister aspect, of 
more than human stature, covered with 
old armour, and who slaughtered the 
Gaids with their lances, appear. The 
Ddphians recogpiised, say they, the 
shades of three heroes, Hyperochus and 
Zorodocus, whose tombs adjoined the 
temple, and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. 
As to the Gads, a wild panic hurried 
them in disorder to their comp, which 
they attained ody ^th great difiicdtyi 
overwhelmed by the arrows of the 
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Greeks, end by the fall of enormoizs 
rocks, which rolled over upon them from 
the summit of Parnassus. In the ranks 
of the besiegers, the loss was doubtless 
considerable. 

** To that disastrous day succeeded, 
for the Kimry-Gaiils, a night not less ter** 
rible : the cold was excessive, and snow 
fell in abundance ; besides, fragments 
of rock falling incessantly in their 
camp, which ^\as situated too near the 
mountain, crushed the soldiers not by 
one or two at a time, but by bodies of 
thirty and forty, as often as they assem< 
bled to maintain guard or to seek re- 
pose. The sun no sooner rose, than the 
Greeks who were within the town made 
a vigorous sally, whilst those who were 
in the country fell upon the rear of the 
enemy. At the same time, the Phocians, 
crossing the snow by paths known but 
to themselves, took them in dank, and 
assailed thorn with arrows and stones, 
without exposing themselves to the 
slightest danger. Hemmed in on all 
sides, discouraged, and, moreov<^r, ex> 
tremely iiicommoded by the cold, which 
had cut off many of their number dur- 
ing the night, the Gauls began to yield. 
They were sustained fur some time by 
the intrepidity of the chosen band who 
combated around the Broun, and acted 
as his guard. The strength, the stature, 
the courage of that guard, struck the 
Greeks with astonishment. In the end, 
the Brenn haring been <laugerously 
wounded, those brave men dreamed only 
of making a rampart of their bodies for 
him, and of carrying him from the field. 
The chiefs then gave the signal of re- 
treat, and to prevent the wounded from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, they 
caused those who w'ere not in a condi- 
tion to follow, to be put to death. The 
army halted when the night overtook 
it. 

** The first watch of that second night 
bad hardly commenced, when the sol- 
diers who were on guard imagined that 
they heard the tumult of a night march, 
and the distant tramp of horses. The 
darkness, already profound, did not per- 
mit them to discover their mbtake; they 
gave the alarm, and cried out that they 
were surprised— that the enemy was 
upon them. The famine, the dimgers, 
and the extraordinary occurrences 
which had befallen them during the last 
two days, had mneh shattered all their 
imaginations. At that cry, ‘ The enemy 
Is at hand! * the Gauls, sn^enly aroused, 
asiaed tbw arms, and believing the 


camp already entered, they threw them- 
selves upon, and mutually slaughtered, 
each other. Their consternation was so 
great, that they believed that each word 
which struck their ears was uttered in 
Greek ; as if they had forgotten their 
own proper tongue. Besides, the dark- 
ness of the night did not permit them 
either to recognise each other, or to 
distinguish tbu shape of their bucklers. 
Bay put an end to that frightful ; 
but during the ni^fht the Pliocian shep- 
herds, who remained in the iields to 
watch their flock.s, ran to inform the 
Greeks of the disorder which was evi- 
dent in the Gaulish camp. They attri- 
buted so unexpected an event to the 
intervention of the god Pun, from 
whom, according to the loligious faith 
of the Greeks, alarms witliout any real 
cause proceeded ; full of ardour and of 
confidence, they attacked the rearguard 
of the enemy. The Gauls had already 
resumed their march, but with languor, 
as men dtscouragtHl, worn out by dis- 
eases, famine, and fatigue. On Uieir 
line of march the population carried off 
the cattle and provisions, so that they 
could not procure any stihsisience with- 
out the utmost difliiculty, and at the 
point of the sword. The historians 
reckon at 10,000 the number of those 
who sank under these misfortunes ; tlie 
cold and the nocturnal combat luul cut 
off as many more, and 6000 hail perish- 
ed at the assault of Delphi : tlicre re- 
mained then to the Brenn no more than 
3u,000 men when he rejoined the main 
body of bis army, in the plains watered 
by the Cephisus, on the day after his 
departure from Thermopylee." — (1. 
171-178.) 

The Brenn, overwhelmed with grief 
at his misfortune, no sooner saw his 
army free from immediate danger 
than he put himself to death. Hie 
Buccessor, following his dying advice, 
slaughtered 10,000 of the wounded, 
and continued bis retreat : — 

** As he approached Thermopylae, 
the Greeks, issuing forth from an ambus- 
oade, threw themselves on bis rear- 
guard, which they cut to pieces. It was 
in this miserable state that the Gauls 
gained the comp of Heraclea. They 
remained there for a few days before 
setting out on their northward route. 
All the bridges of the Sperchius had 
been broken dowi^ and the left bank of 
the river was oooii{ded by the Thessa- 
iiaiis» who had coUeeted «ti masse ; never- 
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thelesfl^ the Gaulish army forced a pas- 
sage, It was in the midst of a popula- 
tion all armed, and tliirsUng for ven- 
geance, that they traversed, from one 
extremity to the other, Thessaly and 
Macedonia, exposed to perils, to suffer- 
ings, to privations, daily increasing, 
combating without intermission during 
the day, and at night having no other 
slielter than a cold and watery sky. 
They gained at last the northern fron- 
tier of Manedonia. There the distribu- 
tion of the body took place : afterwards 
the Kimry-Gauls divided into many 
baudi ; some returned to their country, 
others sought in different directions new 
food for their turbulent activity.*’ — 

(I. 1«0.) 

A band of Tectosages joined to the 
Tolistoboies, and a horde of Gauls, 
united, and traversing Thrace with 
fire and sword, passed over into Asia 
Minor. I'hey found it distracted by 
the quarrels of Alexander's successors. 
Snininoncd in an evil hour by Nico- 
medes to aid him and the Greek 
states of Asia Minor in their struggle 
against the Selencidae, th(.‘y soon es- 
tablished him on the throne of Bi- 
thynia. But they now tunied their 
victorious arras against the nations of 
that iiiiliappy country. Their armies, 
increased by reinforcements drawn 
from Thrace, had divided themselves 
into three hordes : the Tectosages, the 
Tolistoboies, and tlic Trocnies. To 
avoid dispute, they distributed the 
whole of Asia Minor into three parts: 
of these the Trocnies possessed the 
Hellespont and Troas; the Tolisto- 
boies, iEolida and Ionia ; the Tecto- 
sages, the coast of the Mediterranean 
from the west of Mount Taurus. 
They now overran and subdued all 
Asia Minor; every country, eveiy 
town, was obliged to pay them tribute; 
or soon the fertile land was reduced 
to an arid desert, watered only by the 
blood of its inhabitants, and the costly 
city, stormed by the fierce w^amors of 
the north, became a heap of smoking 
ruins. At last the Tectosages came 
in contact with Antiochus, king* of 
Syria, and were totally defeated at 
the battle of the Taurus ; the Syrian 
king, following np his victory, com* 
polled them to resign their conquests, 
and to establish themselves on the 
banks of the Halys, near the town of 
Ancyra, in Upper Phrygia, where they 


dwelt, too weak again to enter on the 
career of conquest. Internal war pre- 
vented the Asiatics for some time 
from pursuing their successes, and the 
Trocmes and Tolistoboies continued 
still to pillage and oppress all the 
maritime provinces. Nay, their pow'er 
was actually increased by those wars, 
as each of the contending parties pur- 
chased the mercenary services oflai'ge 
bands of those brave, though turbu- 
lent warriors. But the end of the 
Gaulish mle in Asia Minor was at 
hand. The small state of Pergamus, 
under the able rule of Eumenes, 
emerged from its obscurity, and in- 
dicted a severe wound upon the Gauls 
by the defeat of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, with whom a great number of 
them served as mercenaries. His son 
Attains, on his accession to the throne, 
immediately marched against and de- 
feated the Tolistoboies. Ionia, which 
had long gi*oaned under their oppres- 
sioD, seizing the opportunity, rose up 
against them ; the Tolistoboies, beaten 
in several engagements, w'crc driven 
beyond Mount Taurus ; and the Troc- 
mes, after a vam attempt to maintain 
themselves in Troas, were forced to 
retreat and unite with their defeated 
countrymen. Attacked now by the 
whole population of Asia Minor, the 
two hordes were driven by degrees 
into Upper Phrygia, where the Tecto- 
sages had formerly settled. Here the 
three hordes united, and here they 
founded the empire of Galatia. 

" Thus ended in Asia Minor the do- 
minion of this people in their character 
of nomad conquerors ; another period 
of existence now commenced for them. 
Abandoning their wandering life, they 
mixed with the indigenous population, 
who were themselves a mixture of Greek 
colonists and Asiatics. That blending 
together of three races, unequal in 
power and in dvUization, produced a 
mixed nation, that of the Gallo-Greeks, 
whose civil, political, and religious in- 
stitutions, carry the triple stamp of 
Gaulish, Greek, and Pfary^n manners. 
The regular influence wmcb the Gauls 
are destined to act in Asia Minor, as an 
Aflatic power, will prove not to be infe- 
rior to that of which they have been de- 
prived; and we shall see&em defend, id- 

most to the last, the liberty of tibe East 
against the Homan aims.**— 

We have not spaoe to Mow 
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Thieny in his very interesting ac- 
count of the exploits of the Gaulish 
mercenaries in Grcfece — in paiticu- 
lar of those who served in the amny 
of Pyrrhus; or who, acting in the 
pay of Carthage, conti’ibnted so much 
to the victories of that powerful 
and wealthy people, and who took 
that lead in the famous insurrection 
of the mercenaries, which so nearly 
brought about their ruin. Wc must 
pass over too, unnoticed, the despe- 
rate struggle between the Romans and 
Gauls in Cisalpine Gaul, which cuded 
in the defeat of the Boian confederacy 
at the battle of the Telama, and their 
submission, and the subjugation of the 
Insnbrians by Marccllns. The whole 
of Cisalpine (xaiil thus seemed to be 
finally subdued, when a new enemy 
suddenly appeared in the field, and 
again led the Gaulish standards into 
the heart of southern Italy. 

Hardly had the Cisalpines laid down 
their arms, when there arrived amongst 
them emissaries sent by Hannibal to 
ft.xcite them to a renewal of the war, 
and to engage them in an alliance 
with Carthage, hy promising to gua- 
rantee to them th(5 liberty of their 
countiy', and by exciting their cupidity 
with the prosj)ect of the spoils of 
Rome and southem Italy. They were 
well received, and secret annaments 
soon began to take place, especially 
amongst tlic Boian confederacy. But 
what immediately caused the outbreak 
was an attempt of the lioraaiis to 
found two colonics, one at Cremona, 
and the other at Placentia. Enraged 
at this, the Boians took up arms, and 
attacking the colonists of Placentia, 
dispersed them, whilst the Insnbrians 
expelled those who bad advanced to 
Cremona. The Boians and Insubrians 
now uniting their forces, laid siege to 
Mutina, but in vain. This check, how- 
ever, wM more than counterbalanced 
by the defeat of a Roman anny under 
the ordera of Manlius. While afiairs 
were iu this state, the columns of Han- 
nibal, descending from the Alps, ar- 
rived on the Insubrian territory. The 
result of the late successes of the 
Oatdsin their disposition towards Han- 
nibal, is well explained by Thierry; — 

** Two Actions then divided all Cisal- 
pine GanL The one composed of the 
yenetes, the €hrenioi|as, and theligarea 
or the Alps» gained over to the Roman 


cause, opposed with vigour every move* 
ment in favour of Hannibal. The other, 
which included the Ligures of the Apen- 
nines, the Insubrians, and the people of 
the Boian confederation, had embraced 
the Carthaginian side, but without much 
ardour. The adhirs of Gaul Jiad under- 
gone a great change. At tiie time when 
the propositions of Tlaimibal were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, Gaul was 'hu- 
miliated, and eonqueued ; Roman troops 
occupied her territory—Komaii celdnies 
assembled in her towns. But since the 
dispersion of the ebionies of Cremona 
and Placentia — since the defeat of 
Manlius in the f'urost of Mutina, the 
Boians aud Insubnans, satisfied at hav- 
ing recovered their Independonec with 
their own forces, cared little to eompro- 
niise themselves for the advantage of 
strangers, whose appearance and num- 
bers inspired them with but slight con- 
fidence.’* — (I. 284-t!8.'>.) 

Hannibal felt all the importance of 
deciding the wavering sentiments of 
this people ; on them his future suc- 
cess or defeat dejicndod ; to do this 
nothing but victory was requisite. 
He accordingly advnuced rajudly 
against the Romans, and first engaged 
them in a cavalry action at the Tici- 
nus. Victory declared for tJic Cartha- 
ginians. The horse of Xumidia routed 
the cavalry of Rome. This surex'ss, 
nuiraportant as it was, revealed Han- 
nibal to the eyes of the Gauls ; influ- 
euced by it,* the Insubrian chiefs 
hastened to supply him with provisions 
and troops. Hardly had tlic Cartha- 
ginians arrived iu sight of the Roman 
camp at Placentia, when a large body 
of the Gaulish contingent revolted 
from Scipio, and coutiived, though 
much reduced in numbers, to cut their 
way through in spite of all opposition, 
and join Hannibal. The famous battle 
of the Trcbla— the first of those great 
victories which have rendered immor- 
tal the genius of the Carthaginian 
chief— soon followed; it at once de- 
cided the course of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Its immediate and ultimate effects on 
the power and operations of Hannibal 
are well developed by our authm::— * 

** The fortuae of Hannibal was then 
consolidated ; more than 60,000 Boians^ 
Insubrians, and Ligures flocked in a few 
days to his standards, and raUed his 
forces to 100,000 men. With such a dis- ' 
proportion between the nupleus of the 
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Carthaginiaa amy and its auxiliaries^ 
Hanntl^l was in reality but a Gauli^ 
chi(*f ; and if, in moments of danger, ho 
had no cause to repent his new situation, 
more than once, nevertheless, he cursed 
with bitterness its inconveniences. No> 
thing could equal the courage and de> 
votion of the Gaulish soldier in the dan- 
gers of the battle-field ; but under the 
tent he had neither the habit ‘nor the 
taste of military subordination. The 
lofty concc]>Hons of Hannibal surpassed 
his comprehension ; he could not under- 
stand war, ^iless 6ueh as he himself 
carried it on^as a bold and rapid plun- 
dering excursion^ of which the present 
moment rctipecl tlie whole advantage. 
He would have wished to march in- 
stantly on Rome, or at least to pass the 
winter in some of the allied or subject 
provinces— in Eti urta or in I'mbria — 
there to live at diserctiou m pillage and 
license. Did Hannibal represent that it 
was neee.s.sary to spare the provinces 
in order to gain them <»ver to the com- 
mon cause, the Cisiilpines broke forth 
into murmurs ; the combinations of pru- 
dence and genius appeared in their eyes 
but a ^ iUi pretext to deprive them of the 
advantages w'hich they had legitimately 
won.*’— (1. i*92-293.) 

Wc cannot follow the steps of the 
great conqueror in his memorable 
campaigns — in his fatal march over 
the fens of Etruria, or through the 
glorious field of Tbrasymene, But 
the share w liich the (luuls had in the 
might}' victory of Caiin.T, and the 
change of the seat of war, with the 
results which followed from it, are of 
such im]»ortancc, and the remarks 
made upon them by M. Thierry are 
so just, that w e shall give the whole 
of his account of this event at full 
length - 

From the field of Thrasymene Han- 
nibal passed into southern Italy, and 
gave battle a third time to the Romans, 
near the village of Cannm, on the banks 
of the Aufidu.s, now called the Offanto. 
He had then under his banners 40,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry j and of 
these 50,000 combatants, at least 30,000 
were Gauls. In his order of battle, he 
placed their cavalry on the right wing, 
and in the centre their infantry, whom 
he nnited to the Spanish infiintry, and 
whom he commanded in person: the 
Gaulish foot, as was their custom on aR 
occasions when they were determined to 
qonquer or die, threw off their tunio 


and sagiisi, and fought naked from their 
waist upwards, armed with their long 
and pointless sabres. They commenced 
the action ; and their cavalry and that 
of the Numidians terminated it. We 
know how dreadfid the carnago was in 
that celebrated battle — ^the most glori- 
ous of the victories of Hannibal — the 
most disastrous of the defeats of Rome. 
Wlien the Carthaginian general, moved 
with pity, called to his soldiers * to halt, 
and to spare the vanquished,’ without 
doubt the Gauls, bloodthirsty in the 
destruction ef their mortal enemies, car- 
ried to that butchery more than the 
ordinary irritation of wars, the satisfac- 
tion of *a vengeance ardently wished 
for, and long deferred. There 70,000 
Romans perished ; the lo.<^ on the side 
of the conquerors was 5500, of which/ 
4000 wore Gauls. Out of 60,000 Gauls, 
whom Hannibal had enumerated around 
him after the combat of the Trebia, 
25,000 only remained ; battle, sickness, 
above all, the fatal passage over the 
marshes of Etruria, had cut off all the 
rest; for up to this period they had 
supported almost exclusively the weight 
of the war. The victory of Cannm 
brought to the Carthaginians other 
auxiliaries ; a crow'd of men from Cam- 
pania, Lucania, Brutium, and Apulia, 
filled his camp ; but it was not that war- 
like race which he formerly recruited 
on the banks of the Po. Cannm was 
the term of his success ; and assuredly 
the fault ought not to be imputed to his 
genius, more admirable even in adverse 
than in good fortune — his army only 
had changed. For two thousand years 
history has accused him with bitterness 
for his inaction after the battle of Aufi- 
dus, and for his delay at Capua; perhaps 
it might reproach him more justly for 
having removed from the north of Italy, 
and for having allowed his communica- 
tions with the soldiers who had con- 
quered under him at Thrasymene and 
Caiiiue, to be cut off. Rome perceived 
the fault 0 ^ Hannibal, and hastened to 
profit by it. Two armies iu ichelon, the 
one to the north, and the other to the 
south, intercepted the communication 
between the Cisalpincs and Magna Grss^ 
cia. That of the north, by its incur- 
sions and by its threatening attitude, 
occupied the Gauls at their own hearths, 
whilst the second made head against the 
Carthaginians.”— (I. 297-300.) 

It bas been said by the most re- 
nowned conqueror of modem times^ 
that, give him bnt ihe GaRie 
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and tbe Mameluke cavalryf and he 
'would subdue the world. Arid, it can- 
not fail to strike the attentive reader 
with astonishment, to learn that the 
severest blow ever given to the power 
of Home was inflicted by the Gaulish 
foot and the Niunidian horse. It is 
curious, as exemplifying the unchang- 
ing characters of race, to obsen^e that 
tbe greatest general of antlcpiity tri- 
umplied at the head of an army, com- 
posed of those very nations whom 
Kiipoleon, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, declared best fitted to 
pursue the blood-stained paths of 
military greatness. 

The efforts of the Gauls did not 
cease with the battle of Caunie ; they 
defeated an army under Bosthuinius, 
which invaded their territory. When 
Ilasdrubal led his ill-fated expedition 
to strew their bodies*on the Italian 
plains, he was accompanied by large 
bands of those brave adventurers; 
and when Carthage, making a last 
effort to succour her general, disem- 
barked 14,000 men under the com- 
mand of Mago, Hannibal’s brother, 
at Genoa, numerous bodies of Gauls 
flocked to his staudaMs. And this 
general, though unable to effect his 
junction w'ith Hannibal, yet main- 
tained his ground for ten years, till at 
last, defeated iu the territory of the 
Insubrians, be retired to Genoa. There 
he received orders to return to the 
defence of Africa : — 

** His brother also, recalled by the 
' Carthaginian senate^ was obliged to 
embark at the other extremity of Italy. 
The Gaulish and Ligurian soldiers, who 
had faithfully served Hannibal during 
seventeen years, abandoned him not in 
his days ' of misfortune ; re-unib^d to 
their compatriots who had followed 
Idago, they formed still a third part of 
the Cartliaginian army at Zama, in the 
celebrated day which terminated that 
lung war to the advantage of the Ro- 
mans, and displayed to the world the 
genius of Hannibal humbled before the 
fortune of Scipio. The ferocity with 
whick the Gauls fought has been re- 
corded by the historian : ^ They showed 
themselves,' says Titus Livy, * inflamed 
with tl^t inborn hate against the Roman 
people, peculiar to their race.**' — (L 
310-311.) 

Tlie war in Cisalpine Gaul did not 
t^ase with the departure of Hnnntha.i, 


Under the orders of a Carthaginian 
officer, the Gauls again took the field 
— Placentia fell beneath their arms; 
but they leceivcd a severe dcleat from 
L. Furius, in the year ilK) b.c., when 
the Carthaginian general Amilcar per- 
ished. From this period till the year 
191 B.C., the Gaulish nations were in- 
volved in a constant succession of wars, 
in which, though occasionally victori- 
ous, they were upon the whole unsuc- 
cessful. Exposed to the incessant in- 
cursions of the Homans, their strength 
gradually wasted away; each year 
left them in a state more exhausted 
and unfit to renew the war than the 
prcc^^ding. Nation after nation laid 
down their arms in despair, till at last 
the BoLan confederacy stood alone 
in its resistance of a foreign yoke: 
but tlicir ravaged lands and reduced 
numbers were unequal to the struggle, 
and when, in the year 190 b.c., the 
Homan annies advanced into the 
heart of their exhausted territory, the 
few remaining inhabitants determined 
to abandon the land of their birth, 
and to seek, amidst ruder nations, 
and beneath a more nngenial sky, for 
that liberty in defence of which their 
fathers had so often bled. Accord- 
ingly, the wreck of a hundred and 
twelve Boiaii tribes, rising en 7msse^ 
united, and wending their weary steps 
over the snow-clad summits of the 
Alps, and through the jiathless forests 
of Germany, they found at last, on 
the banks of the distant Danube, a 
resting-place far removed from the 
hated name of Home. 

All resistance from Cisalpine Gaul 
now ceased. Occasionally, indeed, a 
few tribes from the Transalpine wonld 
cross the Alps and descend into Italy, 
but they could not withstand the 
shock of the legions. The conquered 
territory was declared a Homan pro- 
vince, which it ever afterwai’ds re- 
mained. 

We have not space to follow M. 
Tliierry in his aexx)nnt of the progress 
and fall of that strange Gaulish king- 
dom of Ga^latia. From the year 941 to 
the year 190 B.c., it maintained its 
independence unshaken, amidst the 
degenerate sons of Greece and the 
effeminate Asiatics. But the Homan 
power, beneath which the Gaulish 
race was ever doomed to bend, over- 
took them even the moimtaina 
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of Asia Minor. The Galatians had 
furnished some troops to Antiochus 
the Great, and then, for the first time, 
they came in contact with the eagle 
of the Capitol. The first encounter is 
tlius alluded to by our author: — 

** The Romans had annihilated, at 
Magnesia, the Asiatic and Greek forces: 
yet the conquest of the country appear- 
ed to them still incomplete- They had 
encountered, beneath the banners of 
Antiochus, some bands of a force less 
easily conquered than the Syrians or 
the Phrygians : by the armour, by the 
lofty stature, by the yellow or reddish 
locks, by the war-cry, by the rattling 
clash of arms, by the dauntless valour 
above all, the legions had easily recog- 
nised tliat old enemy of Rome whom 
they had been brought up to fear Be- 
fore deciding any thing as to the lot of 
the vanquished, the Roman generals 
then determined to carry the war into 
Galatia.*’— (I. 360-361.) 

Accordingly, in the spring of 189 
B.C., Cn. Manlius, with 22,000 legion- 
aries and an auxiliary army funiished 
by the King of Pergainus, invaded Ga- 
latia : at his approacli the Tolistoboies 
and Tectosagos intrenched themselves 
upon Mount Olympus, and the Troc- 
mes upon Mount Megalon, and there 
awaited the attack. Tlie consul first 
advanced to Mount Olympus. He 
led his troops to attack the Gaulish 
Xmsitiou in three columns *, the prin- 
cipal column, under his own orders, 
was to advance on the Gauls in front, 
the other two were to try and turn 
their position oii either flank. Tlie 
column which he led first engaged. 

" His velitet advanced In front of 
the standards, with the Cretan archers 
of Attains, the sUngers, and the corps 
of Trulles and of the Thracians. The 
infantry of the legions foUow'ed with 
slow steps, as the steepness of the de- 
clivity rendered necessary, sheltered 
beneath their bucklers, so as to avoid 
stones and arrows. At a considerable 
distance the combat began with dis- 
oharges of arrowy and at first with 
equid success. The Gauls had the ad- 
vantage in poshion, the Romans in the 
number and variety of their arms* The 
action continued, the equaUty no longer 
remained. The narrow and flat buck- 
lers of the Gauls protected them insuf- 
ficiently : soon having expended their 
darts and javelins^ they found them- 


selves altogether disarmed : for at that 
distance their sabres were useless. As 
they had made no selection of flints and 
stones beforehand, they seized the first 
which chanCe threw in their way, which 
were for the most part too large to be 
easily wielded, or for inexperienced arms 
to throw with effect. The Romans, 
meanwhile, poured down upon them a 
murderous hail of arrows, javelins, and 
leaden balls, which wounded them, 
without their having any possibility^ of 
avoiding the approach. • * ♦ * A 
great number had bit the dust, others 
adopted the course of rushing right on 
the enemy, and they, at least, did not 
perish unavenged. It was the corps of 
the Roman velites who did them most 
harm. These velites carried on their 
left arm a buckler three feet in size, in 
their right hand javelins, which they 
threw from afar, at their girdle a Spanish 
sword; when it was necessary to en- 
gage in close contact, they transferred 
^eir javelins to the left hand, and drew 
their sword. Few Gauls now remained 
on foot: seeing then the legions ad- 
vance to the charge, they fled precipi- 
tately to their camp, which the alarm of 
the multitude of women, children, and 
old men who were shut up within it, 
already filled with tumult and confusion.** 
—{I. 373-376.) 

The other two columns had, from 
the difiicult nature of the ground, been 
unable to make any progress. Man- 
lius now led on his legionaries to 
assault the intrenchment, which they 
carried at the sword’s point. A few 
days aftor this victory, Manlius ad- 
vanced with his triumphant army to 
attack the Trocmes, who were intren- 
ched on Mount Megalon. This battle 
resembled much, both in its progress 
and in its teimination, the one which 
preceded it. Tlie Trocmes were driven 
with slaughter from the field, and their 
camp taken. Dispirited by this donbie 
defeat, tbeiGalatians, who had rallied 
their scattered forces behind the Ha- 
lys, sued ibr peace. The Bomans^ 
desiring rather to conciliate than to 
irritate this warlike people, merely 
exacted that they should surrender 
the land which* they had taken fi'om 
the allies of Bpme, and that they 
should give up their wandering 'and 
predatory ^habits, so injurious to all 
their ne^hbours. Under the mfluenoe 
of the foreed Jieaoe in which ^the anb^ 
Jection of Asia to k^li 
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tlie dralft^am^ tle^inaanera rapidly 
Ranged. Aaiatic hixary took the 
^ plaoe of aorthert) barbarity ; the wor- 
\4bip of the national gods was aban- 
doned, and the idols of the stranger 
- were ^stithted in their room; the 
cblurhe' garments of andent days, gave 
‘ ptice to vestments of purple and gold : 
a little while, and the kMs$ of na- 
tte^l manners was foBowcd by the 
^ los^ Of political privilogos ; the magis- 
tracies, 'formerly elective, now became 
. horeditMy ; the Families who usurped 
this’ privili^ formed, in cx)iirsc of 
tiine, p h^^iglit and all-ix)werfal arw- 
tofcraey. Ambition. limited the num- 
' her oT these magistracies ; from twelve 
they were reduced to four; at last 
r they were centred hi a single hand : so 
i'v that when (ialatia was united as a 
proviiK*e to the Homan empire, it wjis 
'governed by a liercditary king. Yet, 
* amidst this usurpation of the sovereign 
power, the national council of the^’hree 
Hundred still continued to exist, and 
assist in the govcnimont of the state. 

During twenty years peace sub- 
sisted between tlie (ialatiaiis and their 
Asiatic neighbours. At the cud of that 
period, however, a war broke out, and 
pillaging bands once more began to 
traverse the plains of Asia Jilinor; 

" when Rome interposed, and by her 
mediation peace w as restorccL Mith- 
ridates, uniting beneath bis fwvay all 
the powoi’s of the East, drove bac‘k 
for a while the Rtnnan eagles, and 
Reemcd' about to restore their ancient 
glory lo the Asiatics. Tlic Galatians 
^-ioined with him; but tlicir fidelity 
suspected, and he seized upon 
' Iwlp^'^cir nobles as hostages. En- 
> treatment, they formed 

, a plolftb assassinate him ; it was frus- 
, trated, and the conspirators v/ere al- 
^taost all treaclieroiisly put to death at 
i banqudt. Uis troops then advan- 
cing, took possessioh of Galatia, which 
was governed by one of his oflicers 
with insolence gfij oppression for 
twelve years. At last revolt broke 
out; his armies wpae driven from the 
country; Galatia was once more free. 
, The defeat of *Mith»idales by the 
IRoman arms ensured tlieir indepen- 
denoe for a short tiiiid ; but tlie rest of 
, Asia was now snlject to the Romans.. 
* Surrounded, Enveloped on alluides by 
r power, Galaiiii yielded at last, 
as^ was ^Beduced to tne form of sf 


Roman province in the time of Au- 
gustus. 

Here M. Thierry ends the first part 
of his History of the Gauls; and thus 
far we have followed him stop by step, 
because wc considered this both the 
least know’ll and tire most interesting 
portion of Gaulisli history. The two 
periods tvhich follow arc more familiar 
to historical readers : because, during 
them, Rome w^as. the great enemy of 
the trauls ; and if she lias often pal- 
liated her defeats, she has at least 
never failed to chroiiicle her \ ictorics. 
Henceforth, therefore, we shall no 
longer attempt to follow' the thread of 
his narrative. The victories of Mari us, 
the campaigns of Ca'sar, stand in no 
need of om* attention being directed 
to them, .as to the w'ars of the 13reim 
in Greece, or the conquests of the 
liorde in Asia Minor, Here we take 
leave of the, Gaul as the conquering 
noinnd ; we have seen him wamliT- 
ing through the land of the stranger 
with fire and sword; but the hour of 
vengeance has now come, and we 
shall see him bleed in v.ain on his 
native soil for that liberty of w hich he 
had so often deprived others. 

M. Thierry opens his history of the 
second period w’ith an exceedingly 
interesting account of the stale of 
Gaul during the second and third 
centuries before our era. Gaul was 
tlien, inhabited by throe distinct faini- 
iios'or races. By the Jberiau famil}' — 
divided into the Aquitnins and the 
Ligures. By the Gaulish family — 
divided into the Gauls, the Kimry, 
and the Belgians. And by the loniau- 
Greck family, or the inhabitants of 
the powerful and flourishing marititno 
and commercial state of Massalia. 
The Iberi.aii .and loni.an-Greeks, fami- 
lies occupying comparatively but a 
small portion of Gaul, need not de- 
, tain ns. Witli the Gauls w^e havemore 
to do. Our author gives the follow- 
ing account Of the way in which* their 
territory was divided amongst the 
three diiTerent bauds of this family : — 

A line which, setting out from the 
mouth of the Tann, follows the coarse 
of that river, ^eo that of the Rhone, 
the Iser^ the AJps, the Rhine, the Vos* 
ges, the'iEdaW bills, tho Loire, the 
Vienne, and comes at last to rejoin the 
tSaronne, by turning the plateau of Ar- 
vwfiia : that line wo^ hearly rircuqi* 
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scribe the possessidAs of the GoUle 
The territory situated to the caat^ipf IM 
limit beloaged to the mce o^lhe IC&iiry $ 
it mis in time divided into two portkns 
by the line of the Seine and the 
the one northern and the other sonthein. 
To the souths between the Seine and 
Vhe Garonne, lived the Kitnry of the 
first invasion, intcrmindled with OalUc 
blood, or the Gnllo-Kimry. To the 
north, between the Seme and the JUiine, 
the Kimry of the second Invasion, oT 
Belgians. The Gauls numbered twenty 
two nations; the Gallo- Kimry, seven- 
teen; and the Belgians, twenty-tbrOe. 
These &i\t^-t#r> nations wore subdivided 
into many hundred tribes. — (1. 28.) 

lie then enterainto a long aiid most 
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manner^, and pcmtical and religious 
institnlious, of the Gauls. 

After having traced the Ganl for so 
long ill the field, nc Iwve to follow 
him into his cabin — to obber\e his 
appearance, liis purhuit<i, his habits — 
to mark the manly figuiv, the fair 
Complexion, the flow ing j ellow locks, 
the glittering helmet sui mounted i^ith 
the antlers of the stag, the buckler 
eo\ered nith all the colours of the 
rainbow, the polished cuirass flashing 
back the rays of the ulbming sun, the 
heavy sabre hanging from the gold- 
bespangled belt, the precious neck- 
lace, the rich armlets, the bright and 
variegated hues of the martial sSIglim 
or mantle, of the noble Gaulish war- 
rior. We follow him as he turns away 
from his clay-built mansion, and, re- 
gardless of the silent tears and en- 
treating looks of his submissive, per- 
ha|)S ill-used wUb, hurries into the 
noise and excitement of the battle- 
field. Observe the wild frenzy that 
there seems to seize him, as Im rushes 
with dauntless ooorige on the bristling 
phalanx of his enemies j as, amidst 
the clouds of dust which float over- 
head, *an^the horrid cries which re- 
bound on a3l sides, he tearssind widens 
with sftvage finno^y the feaifnl gash 
he has just reeeiv^; as, ^ moment 
after, overcoming In personal conflict 
yon stalwart chief, fie decapitates, 
with ofie blow of his heavy sabre, the 
yet palpitating corpse, andVaves the 
gory head with deihoaiac tddmph in 
the aki and jis he returns home, yet* 
reeking with tfood and intosdeated 
with victory, and suspends above Us 
vol; tvi. wo, occxLvin. 


his nation.^ The itn^rioas sfhnd in*^ 
attentive circle, leaning on 
he has Visen to address t^n; Ws 
action is animated, his wordg are 
vehement^ tlie i>olished accents, tfih 
finished periods of the Gree^ i^w 
not fi'dlu his lips, but there is eager- 
ness ill fiis eye, there is earnestness 
in his speech, fiis language is figora- 
tiw in the extreme, a thousand pic- 
turesque and striking images illps- 
tratc his meaning; his nietdphm, 
drawh from the bjfttle and the chas& 
thrill to the bosom of all his listeners ; 
and the clash and clpng ofltheir arnur, 
amidst which he sits down, proclaims 
alike their assent to bib prop^tfoa 
and their admiratlop of Ua cloqiiCB<i$, ' 
It is amidst scenes like the^ thtftvra 
love to Mow the Gaok to picttmali^ 
ourselves an old race and an cld/crdk^ 

llzation, which combinei ht go |laf! 

a way the greathess andthegmv 
ness, the heroism in daoj^imd f 
ness mder temptation, of 
and half-chdlfr^ man. 

To comprefiSod deadj^tbe interftml 
tand external hlstofy of the Gaols, wh 
must understand Jhe polftkal jeomfi- 
tion of their TIiIb is onifolddfl 

in a dear and* msteriy maimer if 
oijr author, m* tfte fioUowhig pass- 
age:— ^ . 

. "InGaiilCWd>{lA^ 
the rest of the ]Mple— the Cleotiva 
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reo^^ «itiu^led, f»tber by yvax or by 
Die iftdseaqe of riches. The multitudes 
Were divided into two classes — the 
of the country, and the people 
TO toe town. The first formed the tribes 
Xjir the clans of the noble families. The 
^ent belonged* to his patron, w'hose 
domi^ he cultivated, whose standard 
he followed in war, under whom he was 
a membro of a little patriarchal am> 
tooracy $ his duty was to defend him to 
the death from, and against all: to 
abandon his patron in circumstances 
of danger, passed for the cohsuvraa- 
tion of disgrace, and even for a crime. 
'The people of the towns, from their 
Dtn^^on, removed from the iuflueuce 
c^the old hierarchy of the tribes, en- 
joyed greeter liberty^ and fortanately 
.''found themselves in a situation to aiain-* 
itain and defend it. Beneatli tlie 
[yoasi of poopljf came the slaves, who 
**do not appear to have been very nuine- 
* fouS), The two privileged orders caused 
' \t(|[e yoke of their despotism to weigh, 
litnt by turn, upon Gaul. Turn by 
turn they exercise abfsolute authority, 
and lost it 4>y a series of political revo- 
lutions. The history of the govern- 
ment of the Gauls oilers, then, lliree 
very distinct periods : tSht of the reign 
df thepriests, or of the theocracy — tluit of 
the reign^of ^e chiefs of the tribes, or 
of the military aristocr’td][ — ^lastl> , that 
of the popular constitutions, foiindiMl ou 
the prindple of election, and on the will 
of the majority. The epoch Vhich we 
are about to treat of, accomplished that 
last and great i^vblutioiT; and popular 
eoasDintiofis, alfoodgh still iU assured 
at burtofuled ovbr all Gaul at the com- 


East. That last has received the naipe 
Wf druidism, from the druttls Who were 
its founders and priests. We slmll give 
to the first the name of the Gaulish 
polytheism.” — (II. 73;74.) 

Thierry thinks that this polytheisnoi 
originally prevailed ainonget the Gauls; 
but that the Kimry inti’oduced druifl- 
ism, which soon became the dominant 
feligigu over the whole of Gaul, thongli 
the original polytheism ingrafted u]>oii 
it more or less, in diderent jdacee, 
some of its tenets and coreinouies. 
The great seat of the religion * of the 
druids was Armurika, albl, above all, 
Britain ^ there existed the most power- 
fill of their sacerdotal colleges — there 
were celebrated the tno?t secret of 
their mysteries. 

It is" a wondrous thing, that reli- 
gipn of the ancient dnitds ! A solemn 
mystery ensliroiids it — all tin' efforts 
of modern srtence cimnol lift the veil. 
When wo look on you circle of stones 
which, grey with the lapse of ages, 
stands in lonely majeHly ^ upon the 
dreary moor, neiir wliidi "no sound is 
overheard, save the distant and Mil- 
ien roar of the ocean, as it breaks in 
sheets of foam on the rock -bound 
coast — the fitful cry of cu|k*w, as 
it wings over fliem |ts solitary W'ay — 
or the ^C(5asionnl loiv m(»aning of the 
w’iud, as, stealing through' amidst the 
roqli^, it seems to |R>ur forth a mourn- 
ftit’^irgc for the shad(*s of departed 
greatness : — wiien wc look on a scene 
like this, we have before oiir gaze all 
that is known of these men of the 


mettomoeut of Die first age.” — (If. 
fM8.) ^ ^ 

,, . M. ^Thieny refiSgnises ia the Ganls 
Hie traced of two distinct religions, 
fle says — r * 

*"^nfhen we examine attentively the> 
dbara^^vof the^foqts relative to the., 
religious bedief of the Gauls, we are 
led to recognise two systems ef ideas, 
fWo bodies of apnh^ anil superstitions 
altogether distmcUhi a word, two re- 
tbs' one jltogcfther sensible, 
^Sfiw^ivom the MoMtw of natural 
pbWRtwna, and by its forms, m well 
Iff by its dev^oj^mentjMiaindinf 
.w of tba polytiieiAm of and 49reek8 ; 

isi6e» 
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'* olden titne. Their blood-stained- 
rites, their solemn mystcri^ are for^ 
gotten ; but tfieir sbnpJo temple.'i still 
stand imperishable ns the Ciod to 
whom tbey.w^ere erected. From the 
study of the ancient anlliors little or 
no information can be gleaiied^; a Ihw 
descriptions of their bloody sacrificest 
an aecotmt of some of more 
public ceremonials, is ail tbat 
have handed down to^n^. Qnt 
real nature of thelr» reli^n is 
known : liiore of its Spirit is tam^i 
to tih by tb<»^ silent stones 
all other gceoiints pat together. "The 
clioics of the sitnatikms for tho^ 
montnndiits 'amidst the' 
wa«ae$ deep in tttb 

ot^Botha vast forest, wbele' 
i^readfog bntiiclies 
oak) eaM tta 
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spot, with ttb roti&ijt; in her harbours, her extentito 
qnajrs lost their busy multitudes. Ih 
the fail ot her naval power, in the 
loss of her commercial policy, she re- 
ceived a just reward for having wait^ 
to her shores, and assisted with her 
forces, the stranger who was destined 
to rule over the Gaulish people. The 
organization of the province was com- 
pleted ; and from Narbbnne, Boman 
emissaries issuing forth, hiboured, by 
augmenting the quarrels and dissen- 
sions of the native tribes, to afford an 
opportunity for her to extend thb 
limits of the empire. 

Driven from the shores of the, Bal- 
tic by an inroad of the ocean, the 
tribes of the Kinpy and the Teutones 
imithig, precipitated themselves, to the 
number of 300,000 fighting men, upon 
the more southern countries. In the 
course of tfieii* wanderings thev came 
Ujion the Roman province of NOrica, 

. which they laid waste with fire and 
sword, and where they debated the 
consul, Papirins Carbon, with grei^ 
loss. Without tahing ^vantage w 
^this opportunity to enter Italy, which 
now lay open to their atta%, |hev 
entered the country of t^ Helvet^ 
where they were joined t)y jhe tribbis 
of that people, Ihe Ambroues, the 11- 
giuines, and the Teutones;* descend- 
ing now upon Gaul like a devastating 
ton*cnt, they wasted it as far as the 
Belgian frontier; here, however, the 
resistenco of the inhabitants ^prevent- 
ed thorn from advancing ftfirthmii 
Turning now upon the Boman pfdvinee 
of Transalpine Gaul, they defeated 
three Roman amies under SUanui^ 
CassiuS, and Scam^qs ; and here they 
were joindd by that portion of ' 
Tectosages who had fmmerly tfetumbi. 

L from ihe disastrons iavasionbfGreece; 
their shores, was defeated. The ter-^ Thel^omaii mpnemls, C^io and 
ritoiy acquired by these victories was lina, who had advanced agaihst V 
' organizodjiato aTransalpinc province; utterly rented^ and gt^t 

pi'dviiice^ gradually #ent on in- of the province laid waste. ] 
crbamig ; its communications with hence the EimtypenetmtedbitoBjpifdk4 

.... t^y remised for twd yeti^^ 

ing and waging the coupta^ 

. aving reoei^di a cheak tern iiii 
irs|‘ ftpman colony In l^anl wi« the^^xe^has^ 

fon]^ed ' at Kasbdnne hither, Ih 
coAbo of time, came |he mai!^ 
tinie^^mmei'ce *which nad fuised 
MassS^to^lihr greatness'; llithdr,. 
foo; fld^ed 01 thcrintemal trafile^ 

Of «3fe;tte*|hips of MassriUa Hgr 
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over tlio consecrated 
canopy save the heavens, shows the 
dark and gloomy spirit of their faith. 
They worshipped the God of the thun- 
der-storm, not the^God of peace ; and 
it was amidst tlie thunder-storm that 
their horrid rites appeared most hor- 
rid. When, illuminated by the lurid 
glare of the lightning, the gigantic 
osier figm'e iilled with Immau beings 
sank into the fiames — when tlie shouts 
of the multitude who stood in a dense 
circle droiind the spot, the frenzied 
chantri of the druids, and the despair- 
ing shrieks of the d;p^mg victims, were 
drowned in the sullen roar of the 
thunder— then must the fearful na- 
tyi’e of their, cixjed have stood forth 
in all its horrors. Yet with all this, 
there was a sort , of grandeur in 
the scebisioii and simplicity of their 
worslii]). All was not blood ; and 
riiongh tlioy bowed down to the Un- 
known God in an ening and mistaken 
sjiirit, yet mtist their conceiition*of 
him Inive l)een fine. Tlie God of 
nature and (he wilderness — the God 
of the tempest ahd the storm — ^^vas a 
nobler idea tlian the hnmortalizbd 
humanities of Greek and Roman my- 
thology, though both had wandered 
eijually far from the tnic God of Mercy 
and of'Peace. ^ 

When Massalia uas hard pressed' 
by two Gaulish nations, she sum- 
moned, in an evil hour, Rome to her 
aid. By the Roman arms her assail- 
anUk were repelled, but these allies 
maiiitainod their footing in tho conn- 
ti»y. Thoy isoon subdued Liguria, 
and founded the town of Aqum Sexto ; 
the Gaultsli niition^of the ^duds 
foiited with the strangers ; a defensive 
leagne entered into by the Allobroges 
and the A;tvemes to drive them front 
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ihrougli Helvetia and Norica and by 
the TSdentine Alps ; while the other, 
COnsiStiDg of the Ambron,es and the 
Tentones, moved on the route which 
Idads to Italy by the Maritime Alps : 
both divisions had appointed a com- 
monrondezvous on the banks of the Po. 

Rome was not unprepared for this 
invasion ; to meet it, Marius had 
been recalled from his command in 
Africa, and invested with the consular 
power. When the division of the 
iflbbrones and the Tentones reached 
the Maritime Al{», they found that 
general encamped in a position which 
lay directly in their line of march. 
Assaulted for three successive days, 
the Romans maintained themselves 
in their intrcnchmcnts : at last the 


cavalry, they advanced to the river's 
ed^, and tlierc, in an evil hour, cross- 
ed it and attocked the Roman army. 
The contest which ensued was long 
and des])erate ; the Gauls had the ad- 
vanta^ iu numbers, the Roiiuins in 
discipline and position. But while 
victory still hung in tlie balance, the 
8000 RomanSf issuing forth from their 
ambuscade, fell upon the rear of the 
Tentones : this produced irremediable 
confusion in the ranks of the (rauls. 
The Romans redoubled the energy of 
their attack, and the victory was no 
longer doubtful. Many perished iu the 
dcld, more in the pursuit ; the remain- 
der were cut off in detail by the pea- 
sants, who assailed thei^ on all sides. 

Meanwhile the other divisions bf 


Gauls, giving up the attempt to force 
them, passed on and soon reached 
Aquae &xtiae, whither they were fol- 
lowed by Marins. Marius encamped 
on a hill opposite the quarter of the 
Ambrones; between them flowed a 
river. The sutlers of the Roman army 
having descende(Uo obtain water, en- 
countered, in the bed of the torrent, 
some Gauls. A skirmish began ; the 
Ambrones flocked in great numbers to 
support their comrades ; soon they as- 
sembled ^their whole force and ad- 
vanced upon the Romans. In crossing 
the sri^am they were vigorously op- 
posed by the auxiliaries. Marius, see- 
ing the favourable opportunity, led 
down his legions to the attack. Unable 
flo withstand th» shock, the Ambrones 
wcne*driven back with great loss ; the 
river ran red with their blood ; the 
plain was covered with fugitives ; and 
their routed forces halted not till they 
reached the neighbouring quarter of 
the Tentones. In their camp the Ro- 
mans experienced more resistance 
from the women, who, rather than fall 
Into the hands of their enemies, flung 
themselves on the hostile ranks, or 
perished by their own hands. Marius 
drew off his troops before night, and 
retmted to his former position on the 
liiiL The next night he sent ronnd 
3000 men Jto occupy a wood in the 
rear of the position of the Tentones. 
^6 fdkmlng morning he drew out 
legt^ in battle array npon the 
^ libpe of the hill, and emit forward his 
tAJtwdi with the enemy, 
to engii^ with hhn. 


the Gauls, consisting of the Kimry and 
the Tigurines, after traversing Helve- 
tia aud Norica, arrived at the Tri- 
dentine passes of the Alps at the end 
of winter. To keep possea«<iuii of these 
passes the Tigurines halted iipoii the 
summits of the ridge, while the Khiuy, 
continuing their march, descended into 
the valley of the Adige. On their 
approach the consul Catulus, whe 
w^as chai’ged with the defence of this 
part of Italy, retreated behind the 
Adige ; and when the Gauls advanced 
to attack him, his legions were seized 
with such a panic, that, abandoning 
their camp, they fled, and halted uot 
till they had placed the Po between 
themselves and the enemy. The Kim- 
ly now spread themselves over the 
whole territoiy beyond the Po, and 
occupied the land without opposition : 
here they determined to await the 
arrival of the other column. This 
delay saved Italy; for it afforded 
time for Marias and his army to cross •* 
the Alps, and effect a junction with 
Catulus and his troops. In the July 
' of 101 ^.G., Marina and Catulus, ad- 
vanced to meet .the Kimry on the 
banks of ibo Po^ On the 30th of 
July the hostile armies met to decide 
the fate of Italy in the Campus Ra- 
nolius. Tbe battle which ensued was 
long and bloody ; but overOorae by 
the heat of the day Jind the immense 
clouds of dust, and exposed by their 
imperfect defensive ttmiour to all the 
strokes of flhe enemy, the Kunry^ere 
in the totally defeated When 
the Romans, hi the odEhrse of die pur- 
Siflt, eame to their the same 
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sccno occurred as that which took 
place at Aquas Sextiaj; as the women, 
after defending themselves for some 
time, at last put an end to their exis- 
tence with their own hands. On re- 
ceiving news of this defeat, the Tigu- 
rines abnndonod the passes of the 
Alps, and retreated to their native 
country, Helvetia. Tlius ended the 
last invasion of Italy by the Gauls. 
Rome acknowledged the danger she 
had run by the gimitude she displayed 
to Marius, who received the title of 
the third Romulus, and his triumph 
was celebrated with all the enthusi- 
asm of a gratcfnl country. 

Wc pass in silence over the various 
occurrences in Gaul, till we come to 
the year 58 b.c. This was the year 
when Ga\sar commenced his career of 
victoiy. llis first achievement was 
the defeat of the Ilelvetii, who, rising 
en mnase^ 'U'ished to abandon thdr 
sterile country, and gain by the sword 
a more fertile laud. He next advanced 
against Ariovistus and his Germans, 
who w’ere ravaging with fire and 
sword the eastern portions of Gaul: 
these lie likewise totally routed — thus 
delivering the inhabitants from a 
withering acoqrge. But their joy at 
this event was soon changed into sad- 
ness, when they saw that the Romans 
had no intciitioii of retreating from 
their territory. Establishing himself 
amongst the Seqnaiies, Cs^sar levied 
contributions and collected provisions 
from all the neighbouring nations. 
Their discontent soon burst forth; 
they flew to anns, and prepared to 
make a desperate fight in defence of 
their liberties. We have no room to 
follow the Roman through his various 
campaigns ; to trace the long and gal- 
lant stand made by the Gauls in de- 
fence of their native land; or the 
great and admirable genius of Csesar, 
nowhere displayed so greatly as in. 
his Gaulish campaigns, though perfidy 
sometimes tainted his councils, and 
toiTonts of innocent blood too often 
stained his arms. Suffice it to say, 
that after three campaigns, the north 
and west had submitted to his forces, 
and he had made his first descent on 
the British shores. In his fourth 
campaign he nndertook his second ex- 
pedition against Biitun, and subdued 
some more of the continental tribes. 
But a general movement now took 


place over nearly the whole of Gaul 
against the Romans, who at first suf^ 
fered some severe checks ; but the 
militaiy skill of Ciesar, in the course 
of a fifth campaign, again triumphed. 
Though so often vanquished, thjsse 
brave people were not yet subdued. 
A nen^ league was entered into by 
their cities ; the war broke out afiesh ; 
and an able general, Vercingeto-rix, 
now directed their movements. It was 
daring the course of his sixth cam- 
paign, which now followed, that Caiipr 
ran the greatest danger and achiev^ 
the greatest triumphs. The sui^riso 
Genatum, the capture of Avaricum^ 
seemed at first to promise a speedy 
victory to his arms; Imt a repulse 
which he suffered before tlic wrils of 
Geronia was the signal for the whole 
of Gaul to unite with the insurgents. 
A victory which he gained over S^’er- 
cingeto-rix soon afterwards, checked 
for the moment, but did not dispirit, 
the Gauls ; and the whole n eigbt of 
the war was soon collected around the 
raiDpai’ts of Alexi^ Both parties felt 
that the contest whicii would now 
ensue must decide the fate of the cam- 
paign, and both made the most stre- 
nuous exertions to prepare for it. The 
gigantic lines of Ciesar were soon sur- 
rounded by the whole force of the 
enemy, and a combined attack was 
made upon them both frem within 
and without. Great and imminent was 
the peril ; but the steadiness of the 
legions, and the gallantly of th^r 
chief, snfmounted it, and the banners 
of Rome finally waved triumphant 
over the hard-fought field. Tlie fruits 
of tills victory were immense. Alexia 
capitulated ; the Gaulish nations who 
had been most active in the war sub- 
mitted; and Vereingcto-iTX was given 
up to the conquerors. Yet was a 
gioat pait of the countiy still unsub- 
dued ; and when in the ensuing year, 
B.c. 51, Cassar took the field in his 
seventh and last campaign in this 
countiy, he found a powerrm and nu- 
merous confederacy in arms.^ Taught 
by the experience of the past, they no 
longer attempted to unite their whole 
forces and defeat him in gweral, en- 
gagements, but mideavoure'^ to ejn- 
haust his resources, and . wear. M 
his trof^ by a protiueted 
warfere. 
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Wsessitjof inaumerable sieges; whilst 
the country, on his lino of march, was 
Ui4 '^•’aste, and his troops w’cro ha- 
rassed by the incessant attacks of 
th^ skirmishers. But Cu?sar over- 
came all difficulties : if they met him 
in battle, they were vanquished ; if 
they retreated to their fortilications, 
they w'erc driven from them by esca- 
lade ; if they took refiigo in their 
lushes, he pursued and overtook 
thSn even tliei-e. Dispirited by these 
constant defeats, the Gauls, for the 
last time, laid down thcii* arms. The 
conquered territory was organized as 
a ncM" province of the Homan empire, 
and Caesar laboured to attach it to liLs 
person by the lenity and moderation 
of his government. In this he suc- 
ceeded; nor had he ever reason to 
repent of having done so ; for, during 
the ci\il wars which raised him to the 
imperial power, he received no incon- 
siderable assistance from tlic courage 
apd devotion of its inhabitants. Here, 
as a free people, ends the histoiy of 
the Gauls. AVc shall not follow IM. 
Thierry in his accdllnt of the hist pe- 
riod of their annals, which embraces 
the subjugation of the Britons; the 
organization of Gaid into a subject 
province ; the gradual loss of theii’ na- 
tionality by its inhabitants ; the spread 
of Roman manners and Roman dvi- 
lisation amongst them; their transi- 


tion from an independent people to an 
integral part of the Roman empire. 
Hero wo take leave of them : their 
arms have just dropped from their 
hands ; liberty has just dud from their 
shores; the fetters of conquest sit 
strangely on their free-boi-n limbs ; 
they have not yet learned the vices of 
a subject race : after having followed 
them in their career of conquest, and 
through the hard-iought struggle iu 
their native laud,* wo love not to 
dwell on the crushing of their haughty 
spu'it. 

I'hroughout the whole of his history, 
Thierry sustains the interest well ; but 
nowhere is his narrative more ani- 
mated ihaii iu his account of the wars 
of Giesar ; and no n (aider, for a noblin* 
field could not lie before him. His 
book is altogether one of the most cu- 
rious aud interesting which w'c pos- 
sess on the history of ancient times. 
A jpx'jit w'ork it cannot be called. M. 
Thierry is more, a man of talent than 
of genius ; and accordingly, in his 
work, w'c are more struck* w ith the 
interest of his nan-ative than with the 
Iirofoundness of liia reflections: it con- 
tains not the philosophy of (iuizot, nor 
the origmulity of Michelet, yet it is a 
valuable addition to modem literature. 
Would tliat w'e saw' a few' more such 
in our own conntiyl 
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THE WITCHFINHEB. 
CovoLusioir. 


At the upper end of the largo 
Gothic i-oom, forming the interior of 
the town-hall of Ilammelburg, which 
was formally prepared as a court of 
trial, sat upon a raised part of the 
flooi-ing, ill his chair of state, the 
Oher-Anitinann ; before him were 
placed, at a velvet -bclmtig table, his 
schiciiters or secretaries; beside him 
sat, upon a low cushioned stool, his 
daughter, the fair FrauUiii Bertha, 
surrounded by Iier tirewomen, »ho 
reniaiiicd standing behind her. 

"J'he preserjc<* of the young Franlein 
was of rare oeeurrenee upon oeeasions 
of judicial eereinoiiy in the old town- 
hall. But a solemn ajjpeal to her tes- 
timony had been made by the witch- 
finder; atul her father, w hose sense of 
justice considered that a matter of 
accusation of so heavy and serious a 
nature as that of witchcraft, should 
bt* investigated in all its bear-* 
iugs, bad commaiulcd her jircscnce. 
Her heart, full of the purest milk of 
hnmaii kindness, revolted, honever, 
from witnessing the progre.ss of such 
terrible proceedings — the justice of 
which her simple mind, tutored ac- 
cording to t he dark jirej iidices of the age, 
never once doubted, but which curdled 
hei- blood with horror. And she sat 
pale and sad, with downcast eyes, 
scarcely daring to raise them upon 
the crowd that filled the hall, much 
less upon the most conspicuous ob- 
ject in the scene before her— the un- 
happy being against w hom all curses, 
all evil feeliugs, all insane desires of 
blood and death, w^^e then directed. 
Perhaps 4 hcro was another reason 
also, which, almost unconsciously, cau- 
sed her to keep her eyes fixed upon 
the earth; perhaps she feared that 
they might meet tw'o other mild blue 
eyea, the expression of which was that 
of a deep— far too deep— an interest ; 
for it caused her heart to beat, and 
her spirit to be troubled; and her 
bosom to heave and sigb, she knew 
not wherefore: unless, indeed, she 
were, in truth, bewitched. 

In the centre of the hall was placed 
the accused woman. She wfu sealed 


upon a rude three-legged stool, which 
was firmly fixed upon a raised floor- 
ing, elevated about three feet from 
the ground — her face turned towards 
her judge. A slight chain passed 
round the middle of her body, 
fastened her down to her seat. She 
was still attired in the dark hood and 
cloak which had been her customaiy 
dress, and sat, with head bent down- 
W'ards, and her hands clasped lan- 
guidly upon her knees, as if resigned, 
in the bitterness of her despair, to 
meet the cruel fate that awaited her. 

Below*, w as a compact and turbulent 
crowd of the loAver orders of the town, 
which w*as with difficulty kept, by the 
pikemen, within the limits assigned 
to it ; and w hich, from lime to time, let 
forth low howls against the supposed 
60i*ceress, that increased, like the 
crescendo of distant' thunder, and then 
died aw'ay again. 

On cither side, towards the upper, 
end, wrere ranged upon benches some 
of the more reputable bourgeois aud 
their spouses, all decked out in their 
finest braveries, as if they were pre- 
sent at a theatrical show, or a church 
mystery ; and, in tnith, the represen- 
tation about to be given, w*as but 
little more iu their own eyes, than a 
sort of show got up for their especial 
gratificatiou.- 

Guaided by two pikemen, stood the 
cripple — his teeth set firmly, although 
his lips quivered with excitement — ^his 
light eyes glaring fiercely around with 
an air of savage exultation, and 
gleaming, as it w'^ere, with a pale 
phosphoric fire, from out of the dark 
ground of his swarthy face and lank 
black hair. He mov^ restlessly and* 
uneasily upon his withered limbs, 
denchiiig by fits and starts his rosary 
from his bosom, and murmuring a 
hasty, and — ^to judge by the wUdneas 
of his eyes, that showed how his mind 
was fixed upon far othor thoughts— a 
vain prayer. He rolled also his head 
and the upper part of his body coor 
tinually backwards and fcprwards, 
like a wild beast firettiiig in his cage.. 

the more pmiMnt of ^ 
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crowd, whom the^foor of the (rnards 
had ailowod to push beyond ttic as- 
aigned limits, or whom reasons, coii- 
necied with the trial, required to come 
forwards, stood “ Gentle Gottlob.” 
Hia brow was overclouded with sad- 
'HOBS, for he felt in how fearful a 
pass this horrible deniiuciation had 
placed the woman whom he had so 
long regarded with attachment. His 
mild bine eye was more melancholy 
than of woht; and yet, in spite of 
the trouble of his mind, he w'as unable 
to withdraw his kmks from that bright 
loadstone of his affections, whoso sad- 
ness seemed to S 3 ^mpathize with his 
own. At least. Ills heart would fain 
persuade him that there was a mys- 
terious sympathy in their mutual de- 
jection. 

The principal personages concerned 
in the awful question at issue, occu- 
pied, thus, their respective positions 
in the old town -hall; when, after a 
long and troubled pause, during which 
silence was w'itli didiciilty obtained 
among the more tumultuous portion 
of the crowd at the lower end of the 
hall, one of the schreibtrs rose, and 
read, from an interminable strip of 
parchment which he l^pld in his hand, 
the act of accusation against the fe- 
male known under the popular desig- 
nation of “ Mother Magdalena,” as 
attainted of the foul crime of witch- 
craft, of the casting of spells and 
maleiices to the annoyance and de- 
struction of her fellow-creatm*es, of 
consorting with spirits of darkness, 
and of lascivious intercourse with the 
arch-fiend himself. For so ran, at 
that time, the tenor of the acensation 
directed against the unhappy w omen 
suspected of this imaginniy crime. 

The act of accusation was long, and 
richly interlarded with all those inter- 
minable complications of legal phrase- 
ology, which seem ever, at all times, 
and ill all nations, to have been 
the necessary concomitants of all le- 
proceedings. The reading of the 
act, however, being at last terminated, 
t}i« town-b^ar, commonly known 
by the fiuniliar name of Bl^ Clans 
the witchfinder, Schwartser-CUns, or 
Cla^ iBohwarta, as he was usually 
designated among the people, was 
sanuiioned to stand forward as the 
ceimiictMof the idbacesaid Magdalena, 
and to aahikaatiate hia oharge,^ 


Thus called upon, the cripple gave 
a start forward, like a lion let loose 
upon the gladiatoris arena, through 
the barred gates of which he has al- 
ready snifM the odour of blood ; and 
then, raising one of his long arms to- 
wards the stool of penitence, on which 
the ciiminal had been placed, he again 
repeated, with an eagerness amounting 
to frenzy, his acci^tion against her. 

As the witchfihder's hoarse voice 
was heard, a visible shudder passed 
through Magdalena's frame ; but she 
raised not her head, moved not a limb, 
spoke not; and it was only when 
called upon by the chief schreiher to 
declare w'bat she had to say against 
this accusation, that she lowly mur- 
mured — “God’s will be done!” but 
still with bowTd head and downcast 
eyes. 

In support of his denunciation, the 
cripple proceeded to state how lie had 
w'atched the m 3 \<«tcrioiis female called 
“Mother Magdalena,” and had ob- 
served that she never w'ould enter any 
consecrated building ; how she would 
daily advance up the 8tei>8 of the 
churcli, and then pause before the 
threshold, as if she feared to pass it, 
and then throw herself down upon 
the stones before the gate, wdiere she 
w'ould lie in strange convulsions, and 
at last retnni without having pene- 
trated into the building — an evid^t 
proof that the devif s& served had 
forbidden her to put her foot into any 
sacred dwelling, but had taught her, 
nevertheless, to approach near 
enough to treat the awful mysteries 
of the Christian religion, performed 
within, with mockery and contempt. 
To this acensation, which was con- 
firmed by the acclamation of sovm'al 
persons present in the court, Magda- 
lena, when called- npon to speak, 
rolfored no denial; she eontented 
erself with the meek reply,' that God 
alone knew ^he motives of tho heart 
— ^tbat it was for Him alone to jndge. 
The words were still uttered m the 
same low despairing tone, and with- 
out the slightest movement of her 
head from its sunken posture. 

The partiaily monastic dress, whidi 
was her habitnal attire, Vos next 
brought forward against hm* as a inoof 
of her desire to treat with contempt 
the dress of the religions ordem ; and 
to this absurd aoensatkm^ when adted 
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wby she had ^adopted a costnme re- 
sembliDf^ that of the holy sisterhood 
of penitents, the old woman still re- 
fused any reply. 

The events of the previous after- 
noon, when she had been openly seen 
to throw her staff at the Anitmann’s 
unoffending daughter, and wound her 
on the neck, and then break into 
pieces the image of the Holy Cross, 
were then recapitulated, as facts known 
upon the positive evidence of a hun- 
dred witnesses. 

These matters disposed of, the crip- 
ple proceeded to detail his own pe- 
culiar gricvuncoB, and attributed, 
ns he had done in the cases of the 
seven unhappy women who had al- 
ready fallen victims of his frantic de- 
lusion, tiie severe pains that had 
racked lib' poor distorted limbs to the 
maletic charms of the sorceress. He 
related how’, on the last night on which 
he had met Mother Magdalena, he 
liad found her sitting by the well in 
the market >placo, castingaspell upon 
the spring, and turning the w’aters to 
poison and blood — as a proof of M'lucb, 
he swore to have himself tasted in the 
w'ater of the bucket the taste of blood; 
how', ill revenge for his w’arniug to 
her to desist from her foul practices, 
she had pointed up her finger to the 
sky, and immediately brought down 
upon his head all the combined waters 
of heaven ; how she had vanished 
from his sight in this storm, he knew 
not how; and how immediately in- 
tense pains began to torture his joints, 
until he became half frantic with 
agony, and had been compelled, by 
hidcons visions, to quit the shelter he 
had sought, in order to be exposed 
to all the pcltings of the storm. 
He had since suffered, be declared, 
the tortures of the damned in all his 
limbs, with occasional fits of shudder- 
ing, sometimes of hot fever, some- 
times of the most freezing cold, which 
were evidently torments worked upon 
him by the powers of darkness. And 
as he spoke, the unhappy wretch was 
again seized by one of his fearful fits 
of ague, during the convnlsions of 
which the bLamonrs of the crowd grew 
terriUo against the sorceress. 

What sayest thou to this accusa- 
tion, woman said the chief 6chm- 
her. “ Thou aee^flt how even now he 
suffers.” 


“ 1 have never wiUed evil to any 
man — ^not even to him,” w^as Magda- 
lena’s only reply. 

When recovered' from his fit, the 
cripple again raised his head — ^it was 
to cast a glance at the object of his 
denunciation, in which hatred and 
triumph were blended together, in 
one of those occasional flashes of wild- 
ness wliich showed that thero was a 
vein of insanity running through all 
the frenzied zeal of the witchfiuder. 
lie had now arrived at a period of 
his nan*at.ion, w hen the most damn- 
ing proof of all w as to overwhelm the 
accused woman. 

Itw^as not without an unaffected 
expression of horror, that he went on 
to relate how' he had wandered around 
the building by the Watergate, in a 
lower cell of w^hich ho bad discovered 
tiiat she dwelt, seeking in vain to find 
an entrance or a peep-hole, that might 
enable him to penetrate into the in- 
terior ; how ho had, at last, dragged 
his crippled limbs up into a tree upon 
the river’s bank, overlooking an upper 
chamber of the building ; how he had, 
at first, se(*n Mother Magdalena in 
conversation with the young illumi- 
nator ; how, u])(m his departure, she 
had flong herself down upon her knees, 
and after spitting upon one of the 
books of holy writ upon the tabic, had 
made wild gestures of conjuration, 
upon w hich the demon himsdif, attired 
in a dai’k robe, had suddenly appear- 
ed by Bupemataral means, for he had 
not entered by the door; how the 
foul hag had fallen down and wor- 
shipped the arch-fiend ; and how, after 
a conference of short duration, dur- 
ing which the woman at his feet ap- 
peared to supplicate with earnestness, 
probably a prolongation of her wretch- 
ed term of power to work ill, and 
afterward!^ kissed bis hand in token of 
adoration and submission, the demon' 
had vanished as suddenly as ho had 
appeared. * 

A low murmur of horror ran through 
the assembly, as 31ack Claus related 
this fearful story. All eyes were 
turned upon the handmaiden of Satan. 
For' a moment she had raised her 
head, horror-struck atriiis mterpreta* 
tion of the interview she had in Gott^ 
loVs chamber with tbe stranger-*for 
a moment she seemed to have a 
sire to speak. . ^ 
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litmds Ixyfore face, sbc murmured 
O Gk>d 1 it cannot be ! But this 
is terrible!'* 

Gottlob, who, during tlie wholo ac- 
onsatiou, had listened with much im- 
patiencOf conld now no longer restrain 
his generous fueiiiigs. lie started for- 
ward with the words — “ No, iio» it is 
impossible ! Speak, Magdalena— say 
hoTv false is this man's talc." 

** (lod kiio\%s that it is false !'* said 
Magdalena. 

“ I knew it could not bo. There 
could bo no one with thee in my 
chamber, and he lies.'* 

‘•No,*’ replied Magdalena sadly, 
“ thus fai- is true There was a 
stranger by me in your chamber.*’ 

“ But who then V— speak, l^iagda- 
leiia," urged Gottlob. •‘ Clear yoiu'- 
sclf of the foul stigma of his tale.” 

“ I may not say!” replied the un- 
happy woman. “ But God will prove 
my innocence in Ilis own righi time." 

“ Why hesitate,” again cried the 
enger young man, “ when with a 
word you could disprove him?'* 

“I have already said it cauiiot be,” 
said the accused woman, sinking her 
head npon her breast. 

Gottlob himself djew back w itli a 
shudder ; for a moment ho knew not 
what to think; the .traiige answers 
of jVIagdalcna perplexed mid troubled 
him. He began himself to doubt of 
the womib, who, iu return for bis 
benevolence, had showed him the at- 
tachment of a mother. He pulled his 
cloak over his face with both hU 
hands, and stood for a time over- 
whelmed. 

“ It needs no further questions up- 
on this point, I presume," said the 
chief Hkreiber^ turning to the Ober- 
Amtmanu. “ The wretched woman 
has already admitted a part of the 
truth;" and, with a sign* to the de- 
nouncer, ho bade him proceed. 

The witchfinder paused for a mo- 
ment, Ad gave one long look of ten- 
derness and pity — as far, indeed, as his 
harsh, rudely-stamped fcatnres conld 
excess snoh feelings— at the pale face 
of Bertha. Then, fixing his eye keenly 
upon the Ober-Amtmano, as if to fas- 
cinate bisattention,hebnrst into aflresh 
aecnaathm against the sorem^ess, as 
having, in the first place, cast her speliS 
upon the noble FnmleinBsartha, for the 
Fupose of sowing the seeds of death 


within her frame ; and as having, iu 
the second place, employed the young 
man called “ Gentle Gottlob " to be 
an involuntaiy agent in her work tof 
iU. 

Upon hearing the first part of this 
charge, Magddena had raised her 
head to giye, unconsciously as it were, 
a de])rccating look at the fair girl— as 
if to assure her, with that one long 
concentrated look of dec^p feeling, tiial, 
far from desiring her evil, slie. con- 
tended onh' w ith the overpouriiigs of 
kindness and love fur her; and then, 
as though she had already expresse(l 
more than hex conscieiiet* (H>uld ap- 
prove, sIjc bowed again her licad, 
murmuring only — “ O liod I snpiKwt 
me. Thou kuoweat how false is the 
raving of that wretched man.” Tlic 
second part of the charge excitcMl 
other and very varied feelings among 
those present. ^Magdalena again start- 
ed, but with e^ident .surprise, ami 
made a hasty gesture of denial, (ioit- 
lob sprang forward, horrified at being 
thus involved, even as an involuntary 
agent, iu the iiideous dcunnciatioit, 
and imlignanr at the snppo.siiion that 
he could work ill to the Amtiuanii's 
lovely daughter: and he protested, 
with all the vchcmeuce which gentle 
natures, wiieu rou.sed into exeitoment, 
will tlisplay, against so unfounded 
and calumnious an accusation ; w hilst 
Bertha, joining together her small 
hands, as if iu supplication, turned 
her face, with anxious expression, to 
her father, crying— No, no— it can- 
not bo I ” 

Astounded at so unexpected a re- 
velation, the Ober-Amtmaim seemed 
at first not to know what to think. 
Ho gazed alternately uix)n Gottlob 
and Bertha, as if to read upon their 
faces the secret of a connexion t>c- 
tween them; and tlien, satisfied of 
the impjpiasibility that the noble Ober- 
Amtmann's daughter could have the 
slightest affinity with the unknown 
youth belbre him, he drew a long 
breath, mid passed his hand oyer his 
brow, as if to drive away ideas so 
absnxd. 

Peace, youth — peace!" ho cried 
to Gottlob; we will hear theo anon. 
It is not thou who art accused. And 
thou, my child— be calm. Clippie I 
what mean thy words? What proof 
bringest thou of th^ truth?" 
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“ Ask of the etiffcring smffel by thy 
side, my noble lord,” replied the crip-' 
pie with emotion. “ Letlier tell how, 
oHiate, her cheek has gro^vn pale, her 
limbs have become wcaiy, her veiy 
life’s-blood languid and oppressed. I 
have watched her day by day, and I 
have these changes. 1 have 
watched her with a careful and a cun- 
ning eye ; and I ha\c felt — there, in 
my heart — that tlic spdi 'uas upon 
her : and this it was that urged me to 
denounce that wTctched hag.” 

“ Speak, my child,” said the Ober- 
Amlmann, in trouble and anxiety. 
“ Wliat this man says, is it true? 
Hast thou suifered lately? Indeed, 
I do rcmc'inher thy cheek has boon 
pjdor than of wont — thy apijetitc has 
loft thee — thou hast been no Ifhigor 
so cheerful or so a( ti\ e as of olil. 
SjH'ak, my child — hast thou really suf- 
fered ? ” 

“Oh, no! my father, I have not 
sulTorcd,” replied tlve agitated girl in 
inucli confusion; “and yet 1 liave not 
be(m as formerly I was. J have been 
sad, I know not why, and wept in 
the. silence of my ciiamber witliout 
cause ; and I liave found no pleasure 
in my cmbroideiy, iiur in my flowers, 
nor in my falcons. I ha^e felt my 
foot fall weary. 1 have sought to rest, 
and yet, when reposing, 1 have felt 
unable to remain in quiet, and T have 
longed for exercise abroad. But yet 
I have not suflered ; and sometimes I 
have even hugged with pleasure the 
trouble of my mind and body.” 

“ These seem, indeed, the symptoms 
of a deadly spell upon thee, my poor 
child,” exclaimed her father. “ Such, 
tliey say, arc the first evidences of 
the working of those charms that 
witches breathe over their victims.” 

“ And let theFraulein Bertha teU,” 
cried the witchfinder, “how it has 
been yonder youth who has seemed 
to exercise this infinence of ill upon 
her.” 

Again Gottlob sought to spring 
forward and speak ; but u sign firom 
the Ober-Amtmaim to the guards 
caused them to place their pikes be- 
fore him, and arrest him in his im- 
pulse. 

“ How andwhat is this, my child?*' 
said the Obe^-Amtmann. “ Knowest 
thou that youth? and in what has he, 


consciously or unconsciously, done 
th%eill?” 

“ He has done mo no ill,” replied 
the innocent girl in 'still greater con- 
fusion, as her bosom heaved, and the 
blood suffused her cheeks. “ 1 am 
sure he would not do mo ill for all 
the treasures of the world !’’ 

“ Thou knowest him then?” said 
her father, somewhat more sternly. 

“ No, I know him not,” replied 
Bertha in trouble ; “ but I have mot 
him sometimes in my path, and I have 
seen him” — she hesitated for a. mo- 
ment, and then added, with downcast 
eyes, “ at his w iiidow, which over- 
looks our garden.” 

“ ^^'^hy then this trouble^ Bertha?” 
continued the Ober-Amtmann, in a 
tone that veuderod their conversation 
inaudible beyond their own imme<liate 
circl(‘. 

“ 1 cannot tell myself, my father. 

I feel troubled and sad, it is true; 
and yet 1 know not W'hy. I have no 
cause” 

“ And when thou hast met yonder 
youth, as thoii sayest, hast thou felt 
thii^troiiblc before?” 

“ Alas ! yes, iny father. I remem- 
ber now that at his aspect my heart 
would beat ; my Iicad grow giddy, 
and iny ears w'ould tingle ; and then 
a faintness w'ould come over me, as 
though it w'cro a pain I felt, and yet 
it w'as a pleasant pain, ilierc was 
nothing In him that could cause mo 
ill ; was there, father?” 

The Ober-Amtmann’s brow grew 
dark as Bertha proceeded ; but, after 
a moment's reflection, he murmufed 
to himself— “ Lovel oh, nol It is im- 
possible I She and he ! The noble's 
daughter and the low-born youngster. 
It could not bo ! There is no doubt ! 
Witchcraft has been at woric I How 
long has i1^ been thns*with thee, my 
chUd?” ho added with solicitude. 

1 cannot tell, my father. Somo 
five or six months past it came upon 
me. I know not when or how 1” 

Bears he no chann upon 
him?'^ exdaimed the Ober-Anftmann 
aloud. 

He bears a charm upi^ him!” 
erled the witchfinder in triumph; 

And ask who bound it round h}a ' 
nedt?” 

It is false I 1 hear no charm I ^ 
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cried Gottlob eagerly. “ She hcrsglf 
denied tliat it wns sneh.’’ 

“ Of what docs he speak ? *' cried 
the Ober-Amtmann. 

“ It was but a gift of affection, and 
no charm. Slio gave me this ring,” 
said Gottlob, i)ointing to the ring 
hung by a small riband round his 
nock ; “ and I have worn it, as she 
requested, in remembrance of some 
unworthy kindness 1 had shown her.” 

“ And how long since was it,” cn- 
<iuired the Ober-Amtmann, that she 
bestowed this supposed gift upon yon? ” 

“ Some five or six mouths past,” 
TfVas Gottlob’s unlucky aiiSMcr; “not 
long after I first brought her to reside 
with me ia my poor (Iwclling.” 

During this examination the agita- 
tion of Magdalena had become 
tromc; and when, upon tlic Obor- 
Amtniani^s command that the ring 
ahonld be handed up to him, Gottlf»b 
removed it from his neck, and gave it 
into the hands of ou(‘ of the guards, 
she cried, in much exeitenient, ‘‘ No, 
no ; give it not, Gottlob ! ” 

* TJie ring, however, was passed on 
to the Ober-Aintmunn ; and ^la^la- 
lena, covering her faci‘ with her hands, 
fell 4)ack, with a stified groan, into 
her former crouching pofrition. 

The sight of the ring seemed in- 
deed to have the power of a necro- 
mancer’s chai'in upon the Ober-Amt- 
mann. Nt sooner had his e 3 'es fallen 
upon it, than his cheek grew* pale — 
his usually severe and stern face was 
convulsed with agitation — and he 
sank back in his chair with the low 
cry, “ That ring I O God ! After 
so many years of dearly-sought ob- 
livion ! ” 

At the sight of the Ober-Amtm aim’s 
itatioo and apparent swoon, a liowl 
execration burst from the crowd 
below, ininglcd^itli the cries of “Tear 
the wretch in pieces! She has poisoned 
him ! Tear her in pieces !” Conster- 
nation prevailed through the whole 
Assembly. Bertlia sprang to her fa- 
ther’s side ; Imt the Ober-Amtmann 
qnickly rallied. He waved his daugh- 
ter back jvith the remark, was 
nothing — ^it is past;” and raising 
him^f in his chair, looked again 
'upon the ring./ 

“ Thi^e'is 'no doilbt,” he miirmur- 
» fhat satnering — that Arabic 
n»0i’brottght me from (he East, and 


which I gave— oh, no !— impossible I” 
he hurriedly exclaimed, as a horrible 
thought seemed to ci’oss him. “ She 
has l)cen dead many 3 ’eivrs since. Ad 
not my own brother assure me of her 
death V It cannot be ! ” 

After a moment’s ]>aii$e to recover 
from his agitation, he gave orders to 
one of the guards to remove tlic hood 
from Magdalena’s head, that he might 
see her fcatiiaps. With the ci*ookc(l 
end of n pike's head, one of them tore 
back her hood ; while another, witli 
thc^taff of his pike, forced her hands 
a.suuder. Magdalena’s carcw'om and 
j»rciiiaturcl.v witlicrcd face w'as ex- 
posed to the gaze of all, distorted 
with emotion. * 

“ Less rudeh*, varlcts!” cried the 
Obcr-Amtniann, w ith a feeling of sud- 
den forbearance towards the wretched 
womau wliich surprised all present ; fur 
they could not but inarv cl at the. slight- 
est Wini>tom of consideration toward 
such an abheured outcast (ff liumanity 
as a convicted witch ; and ns sncJi the 
miserable Magdalena w^as already re- 
garded. 

For a inoinent the Ober-Anitinann 
consid«n*i*d Magdalena’s carowoni, 
withered, and agitated face with pain- 
ful attention ; and thou, as if relieved 
from sonic terrible a[)prehcusion, he 
licnvod a bitter sigb, ahd murmured 
to himself— “ No, no, there is no trace, 
of that once well-known face. I knew' 
it could not be. She is no more. It 
W HS a wild and foolish thought ! but 
this ring — ’tLs strange I Woman, dost 
thou know me ?” he asked aloud, w'itli 
some remaining agitation. 

“ I know you not,” replied Magda- 
lena with a low' and choked voice ; 
for slie now' trembled violently, and 
the tears gashed from her eyes. 

“ llow' earnest thou then by this 
ring? Speak! 1 command thee,'* 
continued the Ober-Amtmann. ■ 
Magdalena bowed her head with a 
gesture of refusal to answer any for- 
tiicr question. , 

“ Wretched woman ! Hast thou 
violated the repose of Uic dead ? Hast 
thou tom it fj-om the grave? How 
else came it in thy possession?^* 

The unhappy woman replied not. 
She had again covered her face with 
her hands, and the tears streamed 
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conjured up such recollections, tlmt 
were there but one human link be- 
tween thee and one wlio has long since 
rested from all sorrow in the grave, it 
might ensure thy safety.” 

No answer was returned by Mag- 
dalena ; although, to judge by the con- 
vulsed movement of her body, the 
struggle within must have been bitter 
and heavy to bear. 

“ Die then in thy obstinacy, miser* 
able woman," cried the Ober-Amt- 
mann in a suppressed voice— “ Let 
justice take its course!" 

“ Denouncer!” said the chief scJtrei^ 
her to the witchfindcr, “ hast thou fur- 
ther evidence to oifer?” 

“ Needs it more to convict a crimi- 
nal of title foul and infernal practices 
of witchcraft?” cried Black Llaus 
with bittcniess. 

The chief schrdber turned to the 
Ober-Amtmann, as if to consult his 
will. For a moment the Ober-Amt- 
mauu passed one hand across his brow, 
as though to sweep away the dark 
visions that were hovering about it ; 
and thou, weaving the other, as if he 
had c<>mc to a resolution which had 
cost liiin pain, said w itii stern solem- 
nity — “ Let the workers of the evil 
deeds of Satan pcrisli, luitil the caj*th 
be purged of them all.” 

This eustomar}” formula implied the 
condemnation of the supposed sor- 
ceress. 

“ To the stake ! to the stake !” 
howled the crowd, upon hearing the 
delivery of this expected sentence. 

After enjoining silence, which was 
with difficulty enforced, the chief 
schreiber rose, and addressed to 
Magdalena the accustomed question, 

Womau, dost thou demand the trial 
by water, and God's issue by that 
trial?” 

I demand but to die in peace,” 
replied the miserable woman ; and 
God’s will be done I " * 

“ She refuses the ti-ial by water,” 
said the chief schreiber^ in order to 
establish the fact, which was put down 
in writing by the adjuncts. 

“To the stake! to the stake!” 
howle^he crowd. 

“ hast thou nothing to nrge 
against the justice of ‘thy sentence ?” 
asked the official qnestioner. ' 

“ Justice 1 ” cried Magdalena, with 
a start, which caused the chain around 


her waist to clank upon the wretched 
stool on which she sat. “ Justice !” 
she cried in a tone of indignation. For 
a moment the earthly spirit revolt- 
ed. But it gleamed only for an instant. 
“May God paidoii my unjust judge 
the sins of his youth,” — she paused, 
and added, “ as I forgive him my 
cruel death !” With these words, the 
last spark of angiy feeling was ex- 
tinguished for ever. “ May God par- 
don him, as well as those w'ho have 
thus cruelly Avitiiessed against me; and 
may He bless him, and all those who 
arc most near and dear to him,” she 
continued — her voice, ' as she spoke, 
growing gradually more subdued, un- 
til it was lost and choked in convulsive 
sobbings. 

Again a thrill of horror ’passed 
through the Ober-Aintnuinn ; for the 
sound of the voice seemed to revive 
in his mind memories of tlif past, and 
recall a vision he had already striven 
to dispel from it. His frame shud- 
dered, and again ho fell back iu his 
chair. 

“It is a delusion of Satan!” he 
muttered, pressing his hands to his 
cars, and closing his eyes. 

Bertha’s eyes streamed with tears; * 
her ))itying heait was tortured bylhis 
scene of s^n^ss. 

“ Blessings instead of curses upon 
those who have condemned her! Can 
that be guilt?” said gentle Gottlob 
to himself. “ Can that be the spirit 
of the malicious and revengeful agent 
of the dark deeds of Satan ? No— she 
is innocent ; and I will still save her, 
if human means can save !” 

After thus parleying with himself, 
Gottlob began to struggle to make his 
way from the court. 

“ The blessings of the servants of 
the fiend are bitter curses,” said the 
infatuated witchfind^, on the other 
hand; “ and she has blessed me. God 
stand by me!” 

“To the stake!— to the stake!” 
still howled the pitiless, the blood- 
thirsty crowd. 

The refusal of the unhappy Mag8a- 
lena to>Abide by the issue of the well- 
known trial by water, had ac iqucIl 
abridged the cnstomai^ prqceeffinga^ 
that orders wereVven,,|nd 
tions made, the execution thh * 
ultimate punishment for ^e, crime; of . 
witchcraft-^bimung at 
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shortly after daybreak on the mor- 
row. 

It was yet night — a short hour be- 
fore the breaking of t!ic dawn.^ The 
pile had been already heaped in the 
market-place of Ilamniclburg — the 
stake fixed. Ail was in readiness for 
the hideous pcrfomiance about to take 
place. The guards paced backwards 
and forw jirds before the grated door- 
way, M iiich opened under tlic terrace 
of the i»ld town-hall ; for there, in 
that miserable hole, was confiuwl the 
wretched victim of popnlai* delusion. 
'I’hc soldiers kept watch, however, 
upon th(dr prisoner at sucli a distance, 
as to be as far as possible out of the 
reach of her malefic spells. The hea^y 
clanking of their pikes, as they nvsted 
them from time to time upon the pave- 
ment, or paused to interchange' a word, 
alone br^c the silence of the .still 
sleeping towii — sleeping, to awake 
shortly like a tiger thirsty for blood. 
The light of a waning moon showed 
indistinctly the dark mass in the 
centre of the market-place — the stage 
upon which the frightful tragedy was 
about to be enacted — u hen one of the 
sentinels, all at once turning hi.s head 
in that direction, descried a dark form 
creeping around the pile, as if exa- 
mining it on all sides. 

“ What’s that?’’ he cried in alarm 
to ills comrade, pointing to this dark 
object. “ l.s it the demon himself, 
whom she has conjured up, and who 
now comes to deliver her ? All good 

spirits” and he crossed hiraseh 

with hurried zeal. 

“Praise the Lord!” continued; 
other, completing the usual German 
form of exorcism, and crossing him- 
self no less devoutly. 

“Challenge him", Hanf!” said the 
first ; “ at the soimd of a Christian 
voice, mayhap, he may vanish away ; 
mid thou art ever boastiug to Father 
IVter tlnat thou art the most Christian 
man of thy company.” 

“ Challenge idm thyself,” replied 
llans, in a voice that did not say 
much for the firmness of his conscience 
as a Christian. 

“ Let’s challenge him both at once,” 
proposed the othe» soldier. “ Per- 
haps, between us, we^^may muster up 
goodness enough to drive the fom 
nend before ns.” 

“Agreed!” replied Hails, tflA 


somewhat better courage; and upon 
this joint-stock company principle ‘of 
piety, both the soldiers raised theb* 
voices at once, and cried, in a some- 
wdiat quavering duet, “ Who goes 
there?” 

A hoarse laugh was the only answer 
received to this challenge; and the 
dark form seemed to advance towards 
them across the market-place. 

So great npiicared the modesty of 
each of tiic soklU*rs witli regard to his 
appreciation of his own merits as a 
good Christian — so little his confidence 
in his own powers of holiness to wrestle 
the fiend of darkness in the shape 
which now approach(‘d them— tliat 
they seemed disposed rather limnhiy 
to quit the field, than encounter Sir 
Apollyon in so glorious a contest ; 
when* the dim light of the moon re- 
vealed the figure, a'* it came, forward, 
to be that of tin* witchfinder. • 

“It is Cluiis Schwartz !” said Hans, 
taking breath. 

“ Or the devil in his form,” pur- 
sued his fellow-sentinel with more 
cantion. “ Stand back !" he shouted, 
A'* tlie \\itchfinder came within a 
few yards, “and declare who thou 
art.” 

Has the foul hng within there be- 
witched thee?” cried Black Clans; 
“ or has she smitten thee with blind- 
ness ? Canst thou not see ? The 
night is not so dark but good men 
may kiio^r each otluT.” 

“What w'ouldst thou liere?”said 
Master Hans, coinidetely recovered 
from his spiritual alarm. 

“ 1 cannot rest,” replied the witch- 
finder with bitterness. “Until her last 
ashes tdiall have mingled w'ith the 
wind, I shall take no repose, body or 
mind. I cannot ; or, if I close 
my eye.s, vLions of tho hideous hags, 
wiio have already perished there, 
float before iny distnwded eyes. It 
is slic that murders my rest, as she 
has tormented my poor limbs— curses 
on her! Biit a short hour, a short 
hour more, and she too shall fed all 
the tortures of hell — tortures w orse 
than those she has inflicted on the 
poor cripple. Tho flames sMlrise, 
and lap her body round— -the bright 
red flames. Her members sbiUl 
writhe upon the stake. The scream4 
of de4th shall issue ftorn her Iflati^ken- 
ed lips; Until the ludd dmeU All! 
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liavc wrapped her in Its dark winding** 
sheets and stifled the last cry of her 
parting sonl, as it Hies to meet its in- 
fernal master in the realms of dark- 
ness. Oh, it will be a glorious sight ! ” 
And the cripple laughed, wdth an in- 
sane laugh of malice and revenge, 
w hich made the soldiers shudder in 
^very limb, and draw back from him 
with horror. 

It seemed as if the fever of his ex- 
eitement had pressed so powerfully 
on Ids brain as to have driven him 
completeiy into madness. After a 
moment, however, he pulled his ro- 
sary from his bosom, and kissed it, 
adding, in a calmer tone, “Yes, it 
w ill be a glorious sight — for it will be 
for the cause of the Lord, and of liis 
JioJy church.” 

Little as tiiey comprehended the 
witchliuder’s raving, the soldiers 
again (Tossed themsch es, and looked 
upon him with a sort (»f awe. 

“What wouhLt thoui**’ said one 
(»f th(*m, us Claus advanced towards 
the pri,'-(»n door. 

“ I would look upon her, there — in 
her prison,” said tlie cripple, with an 
exprt'ssion that denoted a malicious 
eagerness t(> gloat upon his victim. 

Tlu^ soldiers interchanged glances 
with one another, as if they doubted 
w hether sneh a permission ought to 
be allowed to tlu^ wite.hfiuder. 

“Ah, bah!” said Hans. “It is 
not lie that will aid her to escape. 
Let him pass. They’ll make fine 
Sport with one another, the witeh- 
fiiider and the witch — dog and cat. 
ZLst, zist ! ” continued the young 
soldier laughing, and making a move- 
ment ai|d a sound as if setting on the 
two above-mentioned animals to wor- 
ry each other. 

“ Take care,” said his more scru- 
pulous companion. “Jest not with 
such awful w’ork. Who knows but 
it may be blasphemy ; and what 
would Father Peter say ? ” # 

U'ho two i^entinels continued their 
pacing up and down, bnt still at 
some distance from the prison door- 
way, in order, as Hans's companion 
expressed it,^ “ to keep as much an 
possible out of toe devil's clutches 
while Black Claus approached tb^ 
grating of the door. 

As the witchfinder peered, with 
knitted brow, through the bars of the 


grating, it seemed to him at first, so 
complete was the darkness within, as 
though the cell were tenaiitless ; and 
his first movement w^as to tura, in 
order to wain the guards of the escape 
of their prisoner. But as he again 
strained his eyes, he became at last 
aware of the existence of a dark form 
upon the floor of the cell ; and as by 
degi'ees his sight became more able to 
penetrate the obscurity, and to dis- 
tinguish the objects within, he began 
plainly to perceive the form of the 
miserable woman, crouched on her 
knees upon the damp slimy pavement 
of the wretched Iiolc. She w^as already 
divssed ill the sackcloth robe of the 
pcniitents condemned to the stake, and 
her poor grey hairs were without 
covering. So motionless was her 
fonn, that for a moment the witch- 
finder thought she w^as dcaj, and had 
fallen together in the position in w hich 
she had knelt down ; and the thought 
wras like a knife in his revengeful 
heart, that she might thus have escap- 
ed the tortures prepared for her, and 
thwarted the gratification of his in- 
sane and liideous longings. A second 
thought suggested to him that she was 
sleeping. But this conjecture was 
scarcely less agonizing to him than 
the former. That she, the sorceress, 
should sleep aud be at rest, wliilst he, 
her victim, could find no . sleep, no 
rest, no peace, body or mind, was 
more than his bitter siiirit could bew. 
He shook the bars of the door with 
violence, and called aloud, “ Magda- 
lena!” 

my hour already come?” said 
th^ wretched w*oman, raising her 
head so immediately as to show how 
far sleep w^as from her eyelids. 

“ No, thou hast got an hour to en- 
joy the tonnents of thy own despair,” 
laughed the wdtchfiuder, with bitter 
ii-ony. ' 

“Let me, then, be left in peace,, 
and my last prayers be undisturbed,'* 
said Magdalena. 

In order that thou mayst praf 
tp the devil thou servest to deliver 
thee!” pursued Black Olaus, with 
another mocking laugh. “ Ay — 
—pray \ but it wij be in Vain, rie 
Is an arch-decej^ver, the fiend, thy 
master. He promises and fhlflls not. 
He ofiers tempting wages to those 
who sell to him thw souls, aud ihefi 
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deserts Ids servants in tlio faoui- of 
tronlde* So prayed all the filthy hags 
who sat there before thee, Magdalena; 
but they prayed in vain.” 

“ Leave me, wretched man !” said 
Magdalena, who now became aware 
that it was the cripple who addressed 
her^ Hast thou not sufficiently 
sat^ thy thirst for evU, that thou 
shonldst come to torment me in my 
last moments? Go! tempt not the 
bitterness of my spirit in this supreme 
hour of i)eniteuce and prayer. Go ! 
for I have forgiven thte ; and 1 would 
not curse thee now.” 

“ I defy thy curses, witch of hell 1” 
cried the cripple with frantic energy. 
“ Already the first pale streaks of 
dawn begin to flicker in the cai^t. A 
little time, and thy]X)wcr to curse 
will be no mom ; a little time, and 
nothing wiU remain of thee but a heap 
of noisome ashes ; and a name, which 
will 1^ mingled with that of the arch- 
enemy of mankind, in the execrations 
of thy victims— a name to be remem- 
bered with horror and disgust — as 
that of the foul seqjcnt — in the 
thonghts of the tormented cripple, 
and of the pure angel of brightness, 
upon whom thou hast sought to w ork 
evil and death.” 

‘‘ O God ! make not this hour of 
trial too hard for me to bear ! ” ex- 
claimed (he unhappy woman; and 
then, raising her clasped hands to 
Claus in bitter expostulation, she 
cried, “ Man ! what have 1 done to 
harm thee, that thou shonldst he^ 
these coaU of fire on my soul?” 

What thou hast done to harm 
me?” cried the witchfindor. “Hast 
thou not tormented my poor cripple 
limbs with thy infernal spells ? Hast 
thou not caused me to suffer the tor- 
tures of the damned ? But it is not 
vengeance that 1 seek. No— no. I 
have vowed a holy vow— I have 
sworn to spend iny life in the good 
task of purging from the earth such 
workers of evil as thou, and those 
who served the fiend by their foul 
Diaries, were it even at the risk of 
exposing my body to pain and suf- 
fei^g, and even death, from the re- 
vea^ful malice of their witchcrafts* 
4lfa God knows f have suffered in 
tbp holy cause.” <• 

And , the clenched agidn^ 

wUbfa Jj^ right hhad, tiie image at« 


ta^ed rdsaty iff his bosom, as 
if to satisQriiimtelllhy its contact 6f 
the truth uifid riglit of those deeds, 
which he strove to qualiiy as hdlv. 

“ What thou, or such as thou, have 
done to bann me ! ” be contkined with 
bitter spite. “ 1 will tell thee, hagf 
I was once a young and happy boy. 
1 w^as strong and well-favours then. 
1 had a father — a passionate bnt a 
kind man ; and I’^bad a mother, whom 
I loved beyond all created things. 
She was the joy of my soul— the pride 
of my boyish dreams. I was happy 
then, I tell tliec. I called myself by 
another name. No matter what it 
was. Black Cluus is the avenger's 
name, and he will cleave to it. One 
day there came an aged beggar-woman 
to our cottage, an<l begged. My mo- 
ther heeded licr not. 1 know not 
why ; for she was ,evor kind. My 
father drove her from the door ; aiul, 
jis she turned away, she cursed us all. 
T never can forget that moment, nor 
the teiTor of my youthful mind, as I 
heard that eursc. And the curse 
clave to ns ; for she — iraa a ivitrft ; 
and it eatnc upon us soon and bitter- 
ly. My mother w^as in the pride of 
Iter beauty still, when a gay noble 
saw her in her loveliness, and paid 
her court. Then eame a hoi-riblc 
night, when the witch’s curse w’as 
fcajfiilly fulfilled. My father was Jea- 
lous. He attacked the young noble 
as he came by the darkness of night ; 
and it was he — my father — wdio was 
killed. I saw him die, weltering in 
Ids blood. My poor mother, too, w as 
spirited away; the fell powers of 
witchcraft dragged her from that 
bloody hearth. Yes; witchcraft it 
was— it must have been ; for'she was 
too pure and good to listen to the 
voice of the seducer — to foUow her 
hu.sbaud’8 murderer. She died, pro- 
bably, of grief— my poor wret^ed 
mother; for I never saw her more. 
For and nights I sought her^but 
in vA; safferiug cold and hunger, 
and Bleeping oft-thnes in the cold 
woods and dank morasses. Then 
fell the witch’s curse on me also ; and 
I began to suffer these pains, which 
thy foul tribe havesnever ceased to 
inflict npem me since. The tortures 
of the body were added to Che tor^ 
tures of the mind. Afy limhe gfew 
distorted and withered; 1 heomne 
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tlio oiitca^it of hnmaiiity I now am ; 
au<] then it was 1 vowed a vow to 
pursue, even unto death, all those 
hide»)iis leinaiis of Satan, wlio, like 
her who cursed us, sell their wretched 
souls but to work evil, and destruc- 
tion, and death to their fellow-crea- 
tures. And J have kept niy vow !” 

Ill spite of lierself, ^la^'dalcna had 
been oblij*ed to listen to the witeh- 
fiiuler’s tale, which, ^\ith his face 
)>ressed against the iron bars of the 
gratin*;, h(‘ poured, >^ith harsh voice, 
int(» her unwilling ear. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, she appear(‘d fasci- 
nated bv the words he uttered, as the 
]»»or (jiiivi'iing bird is fascinated by 
iln‘ serjient'h eye. Her eyeballs were 
di^ten(led — her arms still outstretched 
towards him, as she had fust raised 
them to liiin in her cry of e\p<»stula- 
ti(»n ; but the hands Mere desjierately 
eh'iiched together — the arms stilleiied 
Miih the extreme tension of the 
ner> es. 

“Oh, no! ’ she miirinured to her- 
self as he Aets()oke; “ that M ere too 
horrible I" and Mhen he paused, it Mas 
M’ith a .smothered scream of agony, 
htill mixed M’ith doubt, that she cried 
“Karl!” 

“ Karl !” repeated the M’itchfinder, 
elenehiijg the bars M'itli still tinner 
grasp, and raising him.xdf M'ith the 
etl'ort to the fidl height of his stature, 
as thoiigli his limbs had on a sudden 
recovered all their strength — “ Karl ! 
Ay, that Mas my name! IloM’ dost 
thou knoM' it, M'oiiianV” 

“O dod!” exclaimed the MTotched 
tenant of the cell, “ m us my cu)» of 
bitterness not yet full V Hast thou re- 
served me thisV *’ ,She M ruiig Jier hands 
in agony, and ih(>n, looking again at 
the cri]>pie, cried in a tone of concen- 
trated niLsery, “Karl! they told me 
that thou M ast dead — tliat thou, too, 
hadst died after that night of hor- 
rors 1 ” 

“AVho art thou, M'oman ? ” ^cried 
the cripple again, Mdth an accent of 
lioiTor, as if a frightful thought had 
for the first time forced itself iiiioii his 
brain. “ Who art thou, that thou 
speakest to me thns, and freozest the 
very marrow of my bones Mith fear? 
Wlio art thou that criest ‘Karl’ Muth 
sueli a voice — a voice that now comes 
back upon my ear, as if it were a 
ilnimiing memory of times gone i»y? 
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■\Vlio art thou, woman ? — speak ! Let 
not this dreadful thought, that blasts 
me like lightning, strike mo utterly to 
the earth.” 

“Who lam?” sobbed the miser- 
able M'oman. “ Thy M^rctchcd and 
guilty mother, Karl!” 

“dniity!” shouted the cripple. 
“ Then thou art not she ! My mother 
M'as not guilty — she was all innocence 
and ti-utli !” 

“ I am tin' guilty mother, Karl,” 
repealed thc kneeling MOinan, “m'Iio 
has striven, by long years of jicuitcnce 
and iwiiycr, to exjiiate the past. Alas, 
in vain ! for 1 lea veil refuses the expia- 
tion, since il has res(‘rveil the M retched 
penitent this last, most fearful blow of 
all!” 

“ Thou ! — oh no ! — say it not ! Thou 
ni}’ nmther I" cried the m itcldiiider. 

“Thy mother — Margaret Weil- 

heim !” 

“ Horrible! — most horrible !” re- 
peated the agonized son, letting go 
the bars, and clasping his hoiiy liands 
over his face. “ Thou, my once be- 
loved inutlier, the MTctched being of 
misery and sin — the accomplice of the 
spirits of darkness — and / thy denoun- 
cer I 0 dod! I'his is some fearful 
delusion !" 

“ I’lie delusion i.s in thy om'ii heart, 
my j)oor, distracted, infatuated son,” 
pursued the miserable mother. “ llai)py 
and bh‘ssed M ere I, Mere no gi(‘ater 
guilt upon my soul than that of the 
eriine for M'hieh 1 am this day con- 
demned to die. Bitter it is to die; 
but I bad accepted all as the Mill of 
Him above, and he knoM s my inno- 
cence <»f all dealings M'ith the poM’ers 
of hell." 

“Innocent!” cried the M’itchfindcr 
in frightful agitation. “ AVerc it pos- 
sible ! And is it I, thy OMm child, who 
strikes the blow' — I, m ho am thy mur- 
derer — I, M’lfo, to avenge the mother, 
have condemned the mother to the 
stake? Horrible ! And yet those proofs 
-.those fearful proofs ! ” 

“ Hear me, for my time is short 
now in this M’orld,” said the poor 
woman, knoM'u by the name of Mag- 
dalena. “ I Mill not tell thee hoM' I 
li.stencd to the voice of the sei*pent, 
and how 1 fell. IMy pride in my fatal 
beauty was my pitfall. All that the 
houied words of passion and persua- 
sion could effect M'as used to lure me 
2l 
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on to my destruction — ami at last I 
dcd with my scdiictT. 1 knew not 
then, I sAToar to thee, Karl — (n)d 
knows how bitterly it t'o>ts the niotlicr 
to reveal her slianie to her own son ; 
but bitter it* it b(‘, she accents it as an 
expiation, ami she will not decei\e 
him — I swear to thee, I kiicAV not then 
that thy lather had fallen iu that im- 
ha]>i>y 'iiij,dit. and had fallen by the 
hand of him w hom I madly followed. 
Jt was loiiff after that the nen s reached 
me, and liad nearly driven me dis- 
tracted. Tlie 'Same tale told me, but 
fals>t-ly. the deatli <if my lirst-born — 
my Karl. Kemor&e had lonj' .-imc 
tortured my heart. 1 Avas not happy 
Avith the loV4‘r of my ;:uilty choice — 
I nev»*r had bi'i'ii happy uith him; 
but now the stinjrs of my conscience 
became too ^t^on^f to licar. 'For- 
meiited by my bitter sell'-ivproaches, 
I derided upon (piittinij; my M*ducer, 
who hiitl loiif? proved cold ami heart- 
less. Jbit 1 had Ihu’iu' him a child — 
a daughter; and to ipiit my (dr<'«priii‘r, 
the only child Jett to me, wa^ a;^ony ; 
to take it witli me, to bear il a^^ay to 
partake a life ol po\ erty and Avretehed- 
nf>'i, Avas still ;rreat<‘r apmy to the 
mother's mind. The ^jreat man aaIio 
A vas its fatlu*]’ — for Im ua.s (»f m»blo 
rank, and lii^rldy phiced — n hen he 
found me determiued to leave him 
and thcAAorld for cact — luid he saAV 
me })art from him, the heartless (»ne, 
Avithout regret — olfered to adopt my 
darling iidaiit as his legitimate child ; 
to bring it up to all the lionoiirs, 
wealth, and consideration of thcAAVrld; 
to ensure it tliat earthly happiness 
the mother’s heart yearned to give it. 
Bat, as I have told time, lie Avas cold 
and worldly-minded, and lie exacted 
from mo an oath — a cruel oath — that 
I iiCA’cr should own my child again — 
that 1 neA'or should address it as niy 
offspring-— that I never should utter 
the Avord ‘ daughter, * never hear the 
cry of ‘ mother’ from its lips. lie 
would not that his daughter, tlie noble 
Franlein, should be brought to sliiiiue, 
by being acknowledged as the off- 
spring of a peasant wife. All 1 de- 
sired was the welfare— the happiness 
—of my child. 

“ I stifled all the more selfish feel- 
ings of a niotber’s heart and 1 con- 
sented. 1 took that oath. 1 kissed 
my child for the lust time, and tore 


inj'self away. 1 lioped to die; but 
God rese.iTed me for a long ami bitter 
expiation of my sin. I still fmiml 
upon earth, however, one kind and 
pitying friend. He Avas the brother 
of iiiy noble lover, and himself among 
the ilighc^t in the iaiid. lli‘ avus ix 
priest ; ami, in his compassion, he 
fuiiiul me refuge in a convent, Avhere, 
tliough 1 deeini'd myself unworthy to 
ivcciAe the Acil, J :is>niiu‘d ihe dicMS 
of the liiimble'it penitent, ami took 
the name of the rc]»entaiit t>ne — the 
name of Magdalen. J desired to cut 
myself off completely from the A\orld ; 
ami 1 perinittcil the father i>f iua child 
tobelicAt- a report that I Avas no more. 
In the humility ot my bitter re)»en- 
tance, I voAved iicNcr to ]»ass tlie gates 
(»f the holy hoiis,* 4)t' ij<-A er to 

put my foot upon tin* s.'icred ground — 
ne\ertu jmjiane tin* saiictnarv amIIi 
my '(allot .'in — to worshiiM*nlA A\itli- 
oiil. and at tlu* thr<‘'hold. until .'iieh 
lime U' ir slnadd >ecm to nn* tliai 
God had ln ard my re])entam e, and 
aieepted iiia expiiilioii. .Now. tlnai 
klJuAVe^t wliN J h.ive iieAci* dai'ed to 
enter tin' h»>ly laiiJding.” 

'J'lie Avitchlinder groaned bitterly, 
eleiuhing. iu agony, the fold' of his 
garment, and t(‘.inng l»i^ breast. 

A .spiritual ad\i.'er aau^ beiievo- 
h'lil and kind ; but lie Avas al.<o 'tern 
in Ids ealliiig. lie imposed upon 
me Mieh pcnireuct* as, in his aaLmIoiii, 
he thought nio.'t tit to AAa*;!! out niA 
crime; and I obeyed A\ith humble re- 
Aereiiee. Hut there wa.s one ]>en.'iiiee 
more ermd than the re-^t— tlie inorii- 
fication of my only earthly atlt-ction 
— the driving out from my lieart nil 
lliimghl of tlu‘ ehild of my folly and 
sin — th(‘ voAv never to .seek, to look 
iijioii her more. Hut the. love of the 
Avorld was still too strong upon the 
AATclehed mother. At the risk of her 
.sonl’s salvation, she lh‘d the convent 
to see her child once agniiu It aauis iu 
the, frenzy of a fever-fit, aaIicu 1 thought 
to die. i forgot all— all but my oath 
— I never sought to speak to my dar- 
ling child ; but 1 follotved her Avher- 
cver 1 could — J w'atchcd for her as 
she passed — 1 gazed upon her with 
love — prayed for blessings on her 
head.” 

Alas ! 1 see it all now. It is, as 
it were, a bandage fallen from my 
eyes. Fool— inffttaated fool !— moU' 
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.stor that I was!” criod tJic witch- 
iindiT. “ tiertlia was your daugliUn* 
— iiiy sister; and J liaCr smitten the 
mother for tlie Io\ e .-he l)ore her child. 
And he — lier lather — he wa.s that 
A iliaiii ! ('urs(*s on him ! ” 

“ I*ea<*e! JVaee! my son!’’ ('onthm- 
ed -Ma'jdiileiia, “ and curse no more. 
Nor can I tell thee tliat it A\as so. I 
have .'*^^orn that oath never to divuljje 
my daughtta's hirth ; amlerueh heart- 
le.-s, as v\as tin; feelin*( that forced it 
on me, I must observe it ever. And 
thus 1 eoutiniied to liv e on— absorbed 
in the nue lluui^djt of my child and 
lier llapJ•ille^■^ — heedles.*' of tlie ]»re- 
^"iit ~for;;etful of my dutyivvheii 
^uddenlv. but two davs auo, he who 
has been the kind iruardian of my 
‘'pirilmd weal, appealed b(‘t\ire me in 
the ehamlxM' where, ahme and unob- 
-^irved. 1 wejn over tlieputnre of my 
Uiihl. lie e.inie, I ]nvMime. by a 
pa':^a;, 0 ' seldom opened, fnjiii the mo- 

ua<k! V , w liidn r iiis duth's had c.dled 
Iiim. lie (hid me foj* mv tli^dif— re- 
tailed me to my ta^k ol expiation- 
ami. biddiin; im* return to tin* coiivjmt, 
lelt me, with an injiiuetiou not t<» say 
that I had -eeii him. Xor could 1 
reveal tin* fact of my mysterious iu- 
lervievc with luni. or t(‘ll his name, 
vvitliout ^^iv in;f a clue to the truth of 
mv own cKi.-teiiee, and the disco very 
ot all I had .^v\ orn bindin;^ an oath 
ever to e<»neeal. 'J'luui .-sawtot him 
•iKm — hui, alas! with (.nlier thoujilit.s.'” 

‘^Madman lliat 1 liavc becMiI” ex- 
elainied the vv itehlinder. “Ur i.< it 
now that 1 am mad? Am I not rav- 
inj;? Is not all this insane delusion? 
No — thou Jirl there before me — clo.sod 
from my embraet'S by tliese cruel bars 
t hat 1 hav e ] daced between us. Thou ! 
my mother — mv' lon^j-lost — my be- 
loved — most w rctchcd mother, in that 
dreadful "a rb 1 — condemned to die by 
Ihy own iiifatnated son ! Would that 
1 mre mad, and that 1 could close iny 
brain to so much horror ! Hut thou 
Shalt not die, my mother— thou slialt 
not die ! Thou art innocent ! I will 
proclaim thy innocence to all 1 They 
will believe my word — wdll they not? 
For it was 1 who testified against 
thee. I, the matricide! I will tell 
them that 1 lied. I'hou slnilt not die, 
my mother 1 Already ! already !— hor- 
ror ! — the day is conic !” 


The day ww come. The first faint 
doubtful streaks of eaily dawn had 
gradually spread, in a cold heavy gi-cy 
light, over the sky. liy dcgrcc.s the 
darkness had fled, and tlie inarket- 
]>lsice, the surrounding gables of the 
]iou.>es, the black ])ilc in the midst, 
liad b(*coine clearer and clearer in 
liarsh distinctiie.ss. The day come! 
Already a few' nan-ow casements liad 
been ini.shcd back in their sliding 
grooves, and strange facc.s, with sleepy 
eyes, had peered out, in night attire, 
to forestall impatient curiosity. Al- 
ready indistimt iioke.s, a vague 
rimiiiling, an uin ertain sound from 
liere or thei-e hjul broken up tlio utter 
Mlencc of the iiight, and told tliat the 
(lrovv,«;y town was waking from it.s 
.<leep, and stirring with a faint move- 
ment of new life. 4'iie day was come ! 
The .<entiriek ])ac<‘d ajj and down more 
(juiekly. to di>sipate that feeling of 
sliiverimj: cold which runs through 
the iiigdit-wateher during the first 
hour of tlie morn. During the col- 
Jor]!!}’ between the cripide and the 
pi-j.-ioncr, tliey had been more than 
once disturbed by tlic loud tones of 
}uissionate exclamation that had 
Imrst from the former ; but Hans had 
contrived to dispel Ills comrade’s 
scrujdcs as to what was going forward 
at tlie prison door, by making light of 
the matter. 

“Let them alone. They are only 
having a tuzzle together — the wdteh- 
Jindcr and the w ’itch ! xVnd if the 
man, as the weaker v essel in matters 
of witchcraft, do come off minus a 
nose or s<», it will never .spoil Black 
Claus’s beauty, that’s certain. Hark ! 
hark ! they are at it again ! To it, 
devil ! To it, devil-hunter ! Let them 
fight it out between them, man. Let 
them fight it out. It's fine sport, and it 
will never spoil the show^” And Hans 
stam]>cd with his feet, and hooted at 
a distance, and hissed between his 
teeth, with all the zest of a modem 
cockfightcr in the sport, rather to the 
scandal and shame of his more cau- 
tious and scrupulous companion. But 
wlicn the cripple, in bis despair, shook, 
in his ncrv'ons grasp, the bars of the 
gi-atlng in the door, as if he would 
wrench it from its staples, and flung 
himself in desperation against the 
strongly-ironed wooden mass, with a 
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violeace that threatened, in spite of 
its great strength, to burst it open, the 
matter seemed to become more serious 
in their eyes. , 

“Hollo, man! witchfiiidor ! Black 
Claus! What art thou doing?” cried 
the sentinels, hurrying to the spot. 
“ Does the devil possess thee ? Art 
thou bewitched ? Wait ! wait ! they’ll 
let her out quick enough to make her 
mount the pile. Have patience, man !” 

“ She is innocent!” cried the cripple, 
still grapjding wdth the bars in his 
despair. “ She is innocent ! Let her 
go free ! ” 

“ He is bewitched,” said the one 
soldier. “ Sec what comes of letting 
them be together.” 

“ He has had the w’orst of it, sure 
enough,” said Hans. 

“ 1 am not bewitched, fools ! ” cried 
the frantic man. “ There’s no w itch- 
craft here I She is innocent, 1 tell ye ! 
O God ! these bells ! they announce 
their coming ! Bid them cease ! bid 
them ccasc ! they drive; me mad 

At that moment a merry chime from 
the church-bells burst out joyously 
upon the morning air, to announce 
that a fete was about to take place in 
the town ; for such a gratifying show 
as the burning of a witch, was a fete 
for the inhabitants of Ilammelburg. 

“ These bells ! these bells !” again 
cried Clans in agony, as their merry 
chime came in gusts along the rising 
wind, as if to mock his misery and 
despair. “ How often, during this 
long night, I have longed to hear their 
joyous sound ; and now they ring in 
my cars like the ho^ lings of.ticuds ! 
But she shall not die I 1 will yet save 
her,” continued the distracted man ; 
and he again shook the prison door 
with a force which his crippled limbs 
could scarcely have been supposed to 
possess. 

With difficulty could the now alarm- 
ed sentinels, wJio shouted for help, 
cause the cripple to release his hold. 
Fresh guards inishcd to the spot, and 
assisted to seize the desperate mau. 
But in vain he protested the innocence 
of the supposed sorceress — in \min he 
cried to them to release her. He was 
treated as bewitched; and it was only 
when at last, overcome by the violence 
of his struggles, he ceased to resist 
with so much energy, that they al- 


lowed him to remain unbound, and 
let fall the cords with which they had 
already commenced to tic his arms. 

“ The Obcr-Aiiitmann will come,” 
he said at last, with a sort of sullen 
resignation. “ lie must — he shall 
hear me. He shall know all — he will 
believe her innocent.” 

In the meanwhile, the market-place 
had ali'cady begun to fill with an 
anxious crowed. In a short, time, the 
press of spectators come to A\itness 
the bloody spectacle, began to be 
great. The throng flowed oii through 
street and lane. There w'erc persons 
of all ages, all ranks, of both sexes 
—all hurrying, crowding, sque(‘zing 
to the fete of horror mid (h‘ath. Mani- 
fold and various were the hundreds of 
faces e(>np*(»gated in a dense mass, as 
near as the guards w ould iidinit them, 
round the pile — all moved by one 
feeling of liideous curiosity. Little by 
little, all the window's of the suitouikI- 
iiig houses were jammed w ith faces— 
each window’ a strange jucture in its 
quaintly-carved wooden frame. The 
crowd was there— the fixing crowd 
eager for death— palpitating witli ex- 
citement — each lieart beating with 
one pitiless feeling of greedy cruelty. 
And the bells still rang ceaselessly 
their meiTy, joyous, fete-like i)eal. 

And noww'itli difficulty the soidi<*rs 
forced a w ay through the throng for 
the approaching officer of justice ; the 
gi-eat officiating dipit.ary of the tow n, 
who was to ju’eside over the cere- 
mony He noared the tow'ii-hall, to 
order the unlocking of the prison- 
door, when the xvi’etched witch - 
finder again sj)rang forwoini, crying, 
“Mercy! mercy! she is innocent. 
Hear mo, noble dber-Amtnmnn ! ” lint 
he again started back with a cry of 
despair— it was not the Obev-Amt- 
mann. He had been obliged, by in- 
disposition, to give up the office of 
superintending the execution, and the 
chief schreiber had been deputed to 
take bis place. 

“ Where is the Ober-Amtmann?” 
cried Claus in agony. “ I must see 
him — ^I innst speak with him ! She 
is innocent — ^I swear she is ! He will 
save her, villain as he has been, wdien 
he hears all.” 

The general cry that Black Claus 
had been bewitched by the sorceress, 
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was a suilicicnt cxplauatioii to the 
chief schrdber of his seemingly fran- 
tic words. 

“l*oor man !” was his only reply. 
“ 8he has worked her lust spell upon 
liiiii. Her death alone can save his 
reason.’’ 

Ill spite of the struggles and cries 
of the infiinated cripple, the door was 
opened, and the unhappy Magdalena 
w'as forced to come forwards by the 
guards. She looked wretchedly hag- 
gard and careworn in her sackcloth 
robe, with her short-cut grey hairs 
left bare. A chain w'as already bound 
around her waist, and clanked as she 
advanced. As her eyes fell upon her 
miserable son she gave one convul- 
sive shudder of despair ; and tlien, 
chisjuiig her hands towards him with 
a look of i)ity and forgiveness, she 
ui linn lin'd with a tone of resignation 
— “ 1 1 i s 1 00 late. F arow ell ! farow’ell ! 
until we meet again, where there 
shall be nosoiTow, no care, no pain — 

only mercy and forgiveness!’’ 

“ Xo, no — thou shult not die!’’ 
screamed the crijiple, whom several 
bystanders, us well as guards, now 
licld back with force, iu aw e as well 
as )iiiy at his distracted state. — 

Thou slialt not die ! She is my mo- 
ther 1 ” he cried like a maniac to tlio 
crowd around. My mother — do ye 

hear? She is innocent. What I said 
yesterday w a-s false — utterly false — a 
damning lie I She is not guilty — you 
would murder her! Fools! wrctelie.^, 
assassins! Ton believed me when 1 
witnessed against her; why will yc 
not believe me uow' ? She Is innocent, 
I tell you. Ye shall not kill her!” 

“ He is Ixnvitchcd ! lie is bewitch- 
ed ! To the stake wdtli the soi'ceress ! 
— to the stake ! ” w'as the only reply 
retmued to his cries by the crowd. 

Ill truth the miserable man bore all 
the oiitw'ard signs of a person w ho, 
in those times, might bo supposed to 
be smitten by the spells of w itchci’aft. 
His eyes rolled in his heaxl.^ Ilia 
every feature tvas distorted in the 
agony of his passion. His mouth 
foamed like that of a mad dog. His 
struggles became desperate convul- 
sions. 

But ho struggled in vain. The pro- 
cession advanced tow^ai^ls the stake. 
Between two bodies of gnards, the 
condemned woman dragged her snf- 


fcrhig bai*e feet over tlie rough stones 
of the market-place. On one side of 
her walked the executioner of the 
towm; on the other, his assistant, 
with a lighted torch of tow% besmear- 
ed with resin and pitch, shedding 
around, in a small cloud, the lurid 
smoke that was soon about to arise in 
a heavy volume from the pile. The 
chief schreiher had mounted, with his 
adjuncts, the tciTace before the door 
of the town-hall, wdicnce it w’as cus- 
tomary for the chief digiiitai*y of the 
town to superintend such executions. 
The bells rang on their merry peal. 

And HOW' the uiiliappy woman was 
forced on to the pile. The execu- 
tioner followed. He bound her re- 
sistless to the stake, and then himseh 
descended. At each of the four cor- 
ners of the pile, a guard on horseback 
kept off the crowd. There was a 
pause. Then appearcd, at one end of 
the mass of w'ood and fagots, a slight 
cniihig smoke — a faint light. Tlic 
executioner had applied the torch. A 
few sc‘conds~and a bright glaring 
fiamc licked upwards with a forked 
tongue, aud a heavier gush of smoko 
burst upw'ai’ds in the air. Tlie miser- 
able woman crossed her hands over 
her breast — raised her eyes for a mo- 
ment to heaven, and then, closing 
them upon the scene around her, 
moved her lips in prayer — in the last 
prayer of the soul's agony. The awd, 
wliich, during tlie time when the pro- 
cession had advanced towards tiicpile, 
had howled with its usual pitilesshowl, 
w as now' silent, breathless, motionless, 
iu the extreme tension of its excite- 
ment. But still the meiTy peal of 
bidls rang on. 

The smoke grew thicker and thicker. 
Tlic flame already darted forward, as 
if to dlhtch at the miserable garment 
of its victim, and claim her as its own, 
ivlicu there was iieai'd a struggle — a 
cry — a shout of flrantic despair. The 
cripple, ill that moment when all 
were occupied with the fearful sight, 
had broken fl'om those who held him, 
aud before another hand could seize 
him, had staggered through the crowd, 
and now swimg himself with force 
upon the pile. A cry of horror burst 
from the mass of spectators. They 
thought him utterly deprived of rea- 
son, and determined, in bis madness, 
to die with the sorceress. But in a 
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moment his bony bands had tom the 
link that bound the chain — had mi> 
wound the chain itself — had snatched 
the woman from the .stsiko. Before, 
in the surprise of the moment, a single 
person had stirred, his arm seized, 
with firm and heavy giipe, the collar 
Ot the nearest horseman, who found 
himself in his scat on horseback upon 
a level with tlie elevation of the pile. 
He knocked him Avith violence from 
tJie saddle?. The guard retdc'd and 
fell; and in the next instant Claus 
had flung himself on to the horse, and 
in his arms he bore the form of the 
half' fainting Magdalena. 

With a cry— a yell— a wild scream 
—he shouted, “ To the sanctuary I 
to the sanctuary! she shall not die 
— ^room! room!’’ Trampling right 
and left to the earth the dense crowd, 
who fled from his passage as from an 
infuriated tiger in its spring, he 
dashed upon the animal over the mar- 
ket-place, and darted in full gallop 
down the street leading to the Bridge- 
gate of the town. 

“After him!” cried a thousand 
voices. The three other hors<men 
had already sprung after the fugitive. 
The guards hastened in the same di- 
rection. Several of the crowd rushed 
down the naiTOAv street. All aahs 
confusion. Part of those Avho passed 
on impeded the others. Groans aro-sc 
from those who had been thrown 
down by the frantic passage of Claus, 
and who, lying on the stones, pre- 
vented the pushing forw'ards of the 
others. 

“ Follow ! After him ! to the sanc- 
tuary 1” still cried a thousand voice.s 
of the crowd. 

At the same moment a noi.se of 
horsemen was beard coming from the 
entrance of the town in the o^jositc 
direction to that leading to the bridge. 
Those who stood neare.st turned their 
heads eagerly that way. 'Jbe first 
person who issued from the street, at 
full gallop, was Gottlob, without a 
covering to his head— his fair hair 
streaming to the wind — his handsome 
face pale wiUi fatigue and excite- 
ment. 

^^Stopl stq>!” he shouted as he 
advanced, and his eye fell upon the 
burning pile. “ I bring the prince’s 
ptardon! Save her!” 

In |b &w momanhB, followed by a 


scanty train of attendants, appeared 
the Prince Bishop of Fulda liimself, in 
the dress — ^lialf religious, half secular 
—that he wore in travelling. His mild 
benevolent face looked haggard and 
anxious, and he also was very pale ; for 
he had evidently ridden liard through 
a part of the night ; and the exertion 
w^as too much for his years and habits. 
As he advanced through the croiA'd, 
w'ho drew back with resp(*ct from the 
passage of their .sovereign, he cugerl}’ 
demanded if the execution had taken 
place. The general rumour told him 
confusedly the tale of the events that 
had just occurred. Gottlob was .soon 
again by his side, and related to him 
Ml that he had heard. 

“Where is my brother?" cried the 
bishop. “ Is he not hero?" 

A few Avords told him that he liad 
not appeared on this occasion. 

“ I will to the palace, then," he 
contiiiiied. “ And the poor wretched 
Avomau, Avhieh A\ay has that iiiuniac 

coDveycMl her?” 

“To the sanctuary upon tlie moun- 
tain-side, ill the path leading to your 
highness’s castle of Saaleck, as he Ava.s 
heard to cry,” Avas the answer. 

“ But the torrents have conic down 
from the liills,” exclaimed others, 
“and the inundations sweep so heavil}* 
upon the bridge, that it is impossible 
to pass it without tlie utmost danger.” 

“Save that unhappy Avoinan!” ex- 
claimed the bishop in agitation. “ A 
reward for him Avho srat.s her!” tuid, 
followed by hi.s attendaiit.s, he took 
the direction of the street leading to 
the palace. 

It was true. The torrents had come 
doAvn from the hills during the night, 
and the Avaters sw’cpt over the bridge 
with fury. The planked flooring of 
the bridge, raised in oi'dinary circum- 
stances some feet above the stream, 
was now covered by the raging flood; 
and the side para{>ets, which consisted 
partly of solid enclosure, partly of 
railing, tottered, quivered, and bent 
beneath the rushing mass of dark, 
dun-coloured, whirling Avaters. The 
river itsdf, sweUed far beyond the 
usual extent of the customaiy inun- 
dations, for the passage of wmch the 
extreme length the brid^ had been 
provided, hurried in wild eddies round 
the walls of the tows, like an invad- 
ing army seeking to tear them down. 
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But the frantic Clans hooded not the 
violence of the waters, and dashed 
through the town -gate towju?ls the 
bridge with desperation. The fright- 
enedhorso shied at the foaming stream, 
struggled, snorted ; but the crijiple 
seemed to possess the resistless j)o\ver 
of a demon — apow(*r which gave him 
sway over the brute creation. He 
urged the, unwilling animal, with al- 
most superhuman force, on to the 
tottering bridge. 

I’he guards who had galloped aftor 
him, stopped suddenly as tlioy saw the 
roaring torrent. None dared tidvance, 
none dared pursue. Others, on foot, 
clogg4‘d the gateway, and stood ap- 
])alled at the sigid of the ru.sliing flood. 
The mon‘ eager of the croud soon 
mounted on to those pails of the 
town-ualla that flaiiUeil the gate, and 
watched, uitli excited gesture, and 
shouts of wonder or terror, tlie de.s- 
perate course of the cripple. 

Jbx'ssing his motln'r in his aims, 
with his body stnjtchcd forward in 
w’ihl impatience uiwni the struggling 
horse, Black Clans had urged his way 
into the middle of the .stream. The 
bridge sliook fearfully beneatli the 
burden : he heeded it not. Jt erack(‘d 
and groaned .•'till louder than the roar- 
ing of the stream; he heard it not. 
He strove to dash on against the al- 
most resistlc.'j.s force of the .sweeping 
ciwrent. His eye was .strained upon 
the first point of the dry path on the 
highway beyond. Before him lay, at 
a short distance, the road towards the 
castle of Saaleck, up the mountain 
side. Halfway 'll]) the height stood, 
embowered in trees, the chapel he 
sought to reach — the sanctuary of re- 
fuge for the condemned. That w^as hU 
haven— there his 'wretched mother 
'would be in safety. He pressed her 
more tightly to his breast, and sliout- 
ed wildly. His shout was followed 
by a loud fcai*ful crash, a roaring of 
waters, and a straining of breaJdng 
timbers. In another instant, the 
centre of the bridge was fiercely borne 
away by the torrent, and all was wild 
confusion around liim. 

A general cry of horror burst firom 
the crowd at the gate and on the 
walls. All was for a moment lost to 
sight in the whirl of waters. Then 
was first seen the snorting head of the 
poor horse rising from the stream. 


The animal was struggling in despe- 
ration to reach the land. Again were 
whirled npward.s the foms of the 
cripple and the female, still tightly 
pressed within his arms ; and then a 
rush of waters, more powerful than 
the son’s frantic grasp, tore them 
asunder. Notliing now was visible 
but a floating body, which again dis- 
appeared in the eddying flood; and 
now^ again the form of the witclifinder 
rose abo\ e the mass of waters. His 
long arms were tos.sed aloft ; his des- 
perate cric.s were heard above the 
roaring of the torrent. 

“ Mercy ! mercy I ’’ lie screamed. 
“Save me from these flames! this 
stifling smoke. I burn, I burn 1” 

As lie shouted these last words of 
m.ad dosi>air, the icy cold w'atcrs 
6wt*]»t over him for ever. 

All had disappeared, t^pou the 
boiling suifacc of the hurraing flood 
was now seen nothing more than 
sjuirs and fragments of timber, rem- 
nants of the bridge, w'hirled up and 
dowm, and here and there, and dash- 
ing along the stream. 

Among the foremost of the crowd, 
who had pressed down the narrow 
lane leading to the w ater’s edge, be- 
tween the premises of the Benedictine 
monastery' and the palace garden, 
eager to gain an uiioccu])ied point 
whence they might watch the cripple’s 
flight, stood “ Gentle Gottlob.” 

From under the small w^ater-gate, 
the stone passage of which was par- 
tially flooded by the unusually rising 
waters, he had seen the Mghtfnl ca- 
tastrophe w hich had accompanied the 
s'weepiug away of the bridge. He 
stood overwhelmed with grief at the 
fate of the poor woman, whom he had 
uselessly striven to save; his eye fixed 
upon roaring waters, without see- 
ing distinctly any thing but a sort of 
wild turmoil, which accorded well 
with his own troubled reflections; 
when a cry from the crowd, which 
still lingered on the spot, recalled hin^ 
to himself. 

“ Look, look I ” cried several voices, 
“ There it is again ! It is a body!” 

On the dark surface of the 'waters, 
Crottlob saw a form whirled by the 
force of thoenrrent towards the water- 
gate. 

“ It is the witch ! it is the 'witeh ! 
again cried the crowd, as the aaeik- 
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cloth garment of the luihuppy ^lag- 
dalena showed itself above the stream. 

In another moment Gottlob ha<i 
rnshed into the wai(*r, to sci/c the 
body ns it was A\hirleil past the 
water-gate, and was almost dashed 
against tlie stoiie-pih's. 

“ Touch her not !’* screamed again 
the bjstandei-s. ** It is the witch ! 
it is tlie witch ! ” 

But (hdllob heeded not the shouts 
of tJie crowd. Holding by one hand 
on the fniulv of a tree overhanging 
tlic water, in order to be.ir up against 
the violenee of the stream, he grasp- 
ed with the other the dress of tlic 
tioating female before it again sank 
beneath the ^^hirling eddy. He 
pulled it towards him with force ; 
and, after ^\ith ditlicnlty struggling 
against the force of the current, at 
length succeeded in bearing the life- 
less form of Magdalena under the 
gateway. 

Slreamiiig himself with water, he 
laid the cold wet body down upon 
the stones, and bent over it, to see 
whether life had tied from it for ever. 
The crond drew back nith horror, 
littering cries of v«ain expostulation. 

“Thank Heaven! she still breathc>,'’ 
said Gottlob at lust, ns, after .some 
moments, a slight convulsive move- 
ment pa’;‘<ed over the frame of the 
poor woman. “ Aid me, uiy friends. 
She still lives. Help me to transport 
her to some house.” But the crowd 
drew back with horror. “ 1 will con- 
vey her to my own chamber close by. 
Send for a leech ! Are ye w itliout 
pity?” he continued, as, instead of 
assisting him, the crowd held back, 
and answered his entreaties only with 
exclamations of di.sgust and scorn. 
“ Are yc Christian men, yc 
W'oalcl see the poor woman diWieforc 
your eyes for want of aid? She is no 
witch. Good God ! will no one show 
a heart of bare humanity ?” But the 
crowd still held back ; and if they did 
not still scoff at him, were silent. 

The kind youth, finding all hoiio of 
assistance vain, from the miscnible 
prejudices of the people, had at last 
contrived to raise the still senseless 
Magdalena in his arms, with the in- 
tention of conveying her into his own 
dwelling , and already murmurs be- 
san to arise among the crowd, as if 
they mtended to oppose liis purpose ; 


when a door, commnuicatiiig from ilu*. 
paljicc^gardens with the nanw lane, 
opened, and tlie stately form of an 
aged man, of benevolent aspect, stood 
between Gottlob, who remained alone 
under the water-gate with tlic lifeless 
form of Magdalena on his aim, and 
the murmuring crowd which had 
drawn back into the Jane. He stood 
like a guardian spirit between the 
fair youth and the senseless mass of 
angry men. All snatclied off their 
furred hats, and bowed tlieir bodies 
with respeet. It was their sovereign, 
the Priiiec BL-hop of Fulda. His 
attendants followed him to the thrcbli- 
oUl of the garden gate. 

“ Thank God !“ was liis first sim- 
ple exelamatiuii at tiie sight of Mtag- 
dalena in (iottlolfs iiriiis. “ Yini 
have contrived to sii\e licr, ha\i‘ 
you ? I was myself huiTviiig hither 
t(» see what e-uiild be clone. Does 
sh.' still live 

Upon ail atlirmative exelanialiou 
from Gottlob, he raised liis eyes to 
heaven with a >hort thanksgiving; 
and then, turning to the crowd with a 
stern air, he asked — 

“ What were these cries and mur- 
murs that 1 heard V Wliy wcn*e tho'<e 
threatening looks I saw? Would ve 
opjtose a Christian act of charity due 
to that unhapfiy woman, even w’crc 
she the miserabic criminal she is not? 
Ilav'c ye yet to be taught your Chris- 
tian duties in this land ? Gud forgive 
me. ; for then I have much to answer 
for ! ” 

After thi.s meek sclf-rcbuke, he 
again looked seriously upon the by- 
standers, and wav^ed his hand to dis- 
perse tlie crowd, who slunk aw'ay be- 
fore him ; then, liastily givmg orders 
that Magdalena should be conveyed 
into the palace, he himself stoi)ped to 
sec her home into the garden, and 
followed anxiously. 

Every means with wdilch the leech - 
craft of the times was acquainted for 
the recovery of the apparently drown - 
cd, w as applied in the case of ]\lag- 
daicna, and with some success ; for, 
after a time, breath and warmth were 
restored— her eyes opened. But the 
respiration w'a.s liun'ied and impeded 
—the eyes glped and dim— the sense 
of what Was passing around her, con- 
fnsedand t ronblcd. A nervous li*cmour 
ran through her whole frame. She lay 
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upon a niattrass, propped up with a 
pile of cushi()us, in a lower apartment 
of the palace. Jiy her side knelt the 
kind Bishop of Fulda, watching with 
evident solicitude the variation of the 
symptoms in the unfortunate woman's 
frame. Behind her stood tlie stately 
form of the Ober-Aintmann — every 
muscle of his usually stern face now 
struggling with emotion— his hands 
cleiiclicd togctlicr — his head houod 
down ; for he had learned from his 
brother the Prince, that the female 
lying before liim — the woman whom 
ho had himself condianncd to the 
stake, was reall}’ the mistress of his 
younger years— the seduced wife of 
iiie mail wlunn he had killed — ^liis vic- 
tim, iirgarei Weilheiui. On the other 
sidti of the prostrate fonn of Magdn- 
l(*na lieiit a gra\ e personage in dark 
attire, who hei<l her u l ist, and counted 
the heating of lier pulse A\itli an air of 
serious attention. In answer to an 
enipiiring look from the Prinee Bishop, 
the physician shook his liead. 

“ There is life, it is true,” he said ; 
** but it is eblung fast. The fatigue 
and eniotion> of the ]»ast day were in 
themselves too mucli for a frame 
already sliattorod hy macerations, and 
privations, and grief; this catastrophe 
has exhausted her last force of vitality. 
S>he cannot live long.” 

The Ober-Amtmiinii wrung his 
hands with a still tinner gripe. The 
tears trembled upon the good old 
bishop’s eyelids. 

“ See ! ” said the leecli ; she again 
opens her eyes. There is more sense 
in them iio^v.” 

The dying Magdalena in truth 
looked around her, as if she at length 
became conscious of the <d)jccts on 
which her vision fell. She seemed to 
comprehend with difficulty where she 
was, and how she had come into the 
position in which she lay. Feebly and 
with exertion she raised her emaciat- 
ed !um, and pas.-'Od her skinny hand 
over her brow and eyes. But at length 
her gaze rested upon the iniUl face of 
the benevolent bishop, and a faint 
smile passed over her smikcii features. 

“Where am IP” she murmured 
lowly. ** Am 1 in paradise ?— and 
you,* reverend father, ai-o also with 
mo?” 

In a few kind words, the bishop 
sti-ove to recall her wandering senses, 
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and explain to herwliat had happened. 
At last a consciousness of tlie past 
seemed to come over her; and she 
shuddered in every limb at the fearful 
recollection. 

“And he ! whore is he ?” she asked 
with an imploring look. “ lie! 
Karl!” 

Tlie old man looked at her with 
surprise, as though he thought lier 
senses were still 'wavering. 

“ lie carried me off, did he not?” 
she continued feebly; “ or was it a 
dream ? Was it only a strange dream ? 
No, no! I remember all — how avc 
H ew through the air; and then the 
rushing waters. Oh ! tell me ; where 
is he?” 

The bishop now comprehended that 
she spoke of the wilchfiiuler ; and 
said, “ lie is gone for ever, to his 
last great account.” 

Magdalena groaned bitterly, and 
again closed her eyes. But it was 
evident that she still retained her 
consciousness ; for her lips were mov- 
ing faintly, as if in prayer. 

“ Is there no hope?” enquired the 
bishop in a whisper of the plo'sician. 
“ Nothing that can be done?” 

“ No hope ! " replied the leech. “ I 
have done all that medical skill can 
do ; 7 can do no more, your high- 
ness.” 

At a sign from the bishop, the phy- 
sician withdrew. 

Shortly after, the dying woman again 
unclosed her eyes, and looked around 
her at the strange room in which she 
lay. A recollection of the past seemed 
to come across her, slowly and pain- 
fully ; and she again pressed her feeble 
hand to her brow. 

“ Why am I here?” she moraiured. 
“'VVIjy do I again see this scene of folly 
and Sn ? Lord ! why bring befoir 
me thus, ill thia last hour, the living 
mcmoiy of my past trausgiTssioiis?” 

As if to complete the paliifnl illu- 
sion of the past, a voice now mui’- 
mured “ Margaret” in her car. The 
poor woman started, turned her head 
with difficulty, and saw, kneelliig by 
her side, the hcai-tless lover of her 
youth. She gave him one look of fear 
and shame, and then turning again 
her eyes to the bishop's face, ex- 
claimed, “ May God forgivfe me ! — 
Pray for me, my father ! ” 

** It is I who seek for mercy, Mar« 
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garet!” ci’ied the- Ober-Amtmaim. 
“ I who need thy forgivenefsa fur iill 
the wrong I have done thco ! *’ 

“ Mercy and forgiveness are with 
God/’ said the dying wonnm solemnly. 
“ All the wrong thou hast done me 
I have long since forgiven, jus fai* as 
such a sinner as myself can forgive. 
My time is short ; iny breath is fast 
leaving me. I feel that 1 am dying,” 
she added after a panse. ‘‘ Father, I 
would make my slirift ; and, if God 
and your reverence permit one earth- 
ly thought to mingle with niy last 
hopes of salvation, I would coiilide to 
you a secret on which depends the 
happiness of her 1 love, and you per- 
haps might secure her ]»eace of mind. 
Alas, I cannot si>eak ! O God I give 
me still breath." 

These words were uttered in a low 
and feeble tone. AVith a hasty ges- 
ture the bishop signed to his brother 
to retire, and bent his ear over the 
month of the gasping woman. . 

After some time he rose, and first 
reassuring the dying mother tliut all 
he could do for her child’s welfare 
should be done, proiiouiic<'d the sub- 
lime words of the cluirch that give 
the promise of forgiveness and salva- 
tion to the truly penitent sinner. 

“ Oh, might I look upon her once 
more ! ” sobbed Magdalena with con- 
vulsive effort. One last look ! not 
a word shall tell her — it is — ^her un- 
happy mother — who gives her — a last 
blessing ! ’’ 

The Ober-Aintmann left the room. 
Ill a few minutes he returned, leading 
Bertlia by the hand. But Magda- 
lena was already speechless. The 
fair girl knelt by the side of the mat- 
trass, sobbing bitterly—shc lierself 
scarcely knew why. Was it only 
the sight of death, of the last parting 
of the soul, that thus affected her? 
Was it affliction that her own error 
should have contributed to hasten 
that unhappy woman’s end ? Or was 
not there rather a powerful instinct 
within her, that, in that awful mo- 
wnt, boimd her by a sympathetic 
tie to her unknown mother, and con- 
veyed a portion of that last agony of 
the departing woman to her own 
heart? 

Magdalena, although ^le could not 
speak, was evidently aware of the 


presence of the gentle girl. She still 
moved her lips, as if begging a bless- 
ing on lier head, and fixed upon that 
mild face, now bathed in tears, the last 
look of her fading cycis. And iiow^ 
the eyes grew^ dim and senseless, 
although the spirit seemed still to 
struggle within for .«^ight; now they 
closed'—the whole frame of the ijros- 
trato w'oiiiiiu sliuddered, and Mar- 
garet Weilheim — tlie ri'pentant Alag- 
dalcna — w'as a corpse. 

Some time after tlieso events, the 
Ober-Amtmanii retired from his liigh 
office, and after a seclusion of some 
duration with his brother, at Fulda, 
finally betook himself to a nionasKTv, 
where he remained until his death. 

Belbre his retirement from the 
world, however, he had consented, 
not without some diffic.ulty, to tlie- 
union of Bertha and Gottlob. T’ho 
Frince Bisho]), miforgetful of the 
claims of the unfortunate Alagdalena, 
liacl urged upon his brother the duly 
of making this concession to the dy- 
ing wishes of the w ronged motlier, as 
well as to the evident atfeetion of 
Bertha for tiu* young artist, which, 
although unknown even to herself, 
was no Jess powerful. As (iottlob, 
although of a ruined and impovori'^lied 
family, was not otlieinvise than of 
noble birth, the greatest difficulty of 
these times was surmounted; and the 
Prince Bi^hop, by bestowing upon 
the young man a post of honour and 
rank about his jtei'son, iii whkdi tlio 
gentle, vouth could still continue, the 
))ursuit of his glorious art, and march 
on unhindered in his progress to tliat 
eminence which he finally attalnech 
smootlicd the road to the Obor-Aint- 
maiin’s con.sent. 

On the day of Bertha’s marriage, 
the good Prince Bishop promulgated 
an edict, tJiat for the future no one 
should suffer the punishment of death 
for the crime of witchcraft in his do- 
minions. But, after his decease, the 
edict again fell into disuse ; and the 
town of Hammclburg, as if the spmit 
of Black Claus, the wifcchfinder, still 
hovered about its walls, again com- 
menced to assert its odious reputation, 
and maintain its hideous boast, of 
having burned more witches than any 
other town in Germany. 
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MY LAST COURTSHIP ; OB, LIFE IN LOUISIANA. 


Chapter the First. 

A'^^’OTAtiE ON THE RbD RiVER. 


It was or a siiltiy sunny June 
morning that 1 stepped on board the 
Red Kiati* st(‘amboat. Tlie sun Avas 
blazing with unusual poAver out of its 
setting of d(!C*p-blue enamel ; no wind 
stirred, only the huge mass of w^ater 
ill the ^Mississippi Bccmcd to exhale 
an agreeable freshness. I gave a 
last nod to llicliards and his wife, w'ho 
had accompanied me to the shore, and 
then went doAvii into the cabin. 

J was by no means in the most 
amiable of liuniours. Although 1 had 
pretty well forgotten my New York 
dLsappointmcnl , tAvo months’ contein- 
]dation of the happiiK'Ss enjoyed by 
Kirhards in the society of his young 
and channing wife, had done* little 
towards reconciling me to my bache- 
lorship ; and it Avas Avitli small plea- 
sure that 1 loviked foi-Avard to a re- 
turn to my solitary plantation, where 
1 could reckon on no better Avcicome 
than the cold, and perluipa scoAAding, 
glance of slaA-es and hirelings. In 
no A’^ery plea.sant . mood I Ai alked 
acro.^s the cabin, Avithout even looking 
at the persons assembled there, and 
leaned out of the open AAdndoAv, I 
liad been some lliree or four minutes 
iu this position, chcAviiig the cud of 
un[)loasant retleetions, AAdien a friend- 
ly voice spoke close to my ear — 

Qu'est ce gu'i/ p a donr^ Momkttr 
Ilov'ardf Etfs-vwts indispose? AU 
hm voir du mondey 

I turned round. The speaker was 
a respectable-looking elderly man ; 
but his featui*es Avere entirely un- 
known to me, and 1 stared at liim, a 
little astonished at the familiar tone 
of his address, and at his knowledge 
of my name. I was at that moment 
not at all disposed to make new ac- 
quaintances ; and, after a sUgbt bow, 
I was about to turn my back upon 
tbe old gentleman, Avheu he took my 
kand, and drew me gently towards the 
ladies’ cabin. 

“ AUms voir, Monsmr Howard^ 

^'‘Makqusvmdez-wmsdanc? What 
do you want with me?” said I some- 


what peevishly to the importunate 
stranger. 

“ Faire vofre ronnaissance^'' he re- 
plied with a benign smile, at the same 
time opening the door of the ladies’ 
saloon. “ Monsieur Howard,” said 
he to two young girls Avho Averc occu- 
pied in tying up a bundle of pine- 
apples aiid bananas to one of the 
cabin pillars, just as in the northern 
States, or in England, people hang up 
strings of onions. “ Mes voiri 

noire cowm, Monsieur Howard'' 

The damsels Irij^ped lightly to- 
wards me, weleoraing me as cordially 
as if 1 had lieen an old acquaintance, 
and hastened to offer me some of their 
fragrant and delicious fruit. Their 
greeting and manners AA*ere really 
higldy agi’ceable. Had they been two 
of my OAim dear countrywomen, I 
might have lived ten years Avith them 
without being so Avell and frankly 
received, or invited to spoil my dinner 
ill so agreeable a manner, as by these 
fair Pomonas. I could not refuse an 
invitation so cordially given. I sat 
dowTi, and, notwithstanding my dull 
and fi*etful humour, soon found myself 
amused in niy ow n despite by the 
lively chatter of the Creoles. An hour 
passed rai)icUy in this maimer, and a 
second and third might possibly have 
been wiled away as a^eeably, had 
not my stiff Virginian feeling of eti- 
quette made me appi'ehensive that a 
longer stay might be deemed intrusive. 

** You will come back and take tea 
Avith us?” sai^ tiic young ladies as 
1 left the cabin. 

I bow'od a willing assent ; and truly, 
on reaching the deck, T found reason 
to congratulate myself on having done 
SO. l^e company there assembled 
was any thing but the liest. A strange 
set of follows ! 1 could almost have 
fancied myself in old Kentuck. Dro- 
vers and cattle-dealem from New 
Orleans proceeding to the north- 
Avestem countries ; half-wild hunters 
and trappers, on their way to the 
eountiy beyondKaoogdoches, with the 
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laudable intention of civilizing, or, in 
other words, of cheating tlic ImUaus ; 
traders and storekeepers fixnn Alex- 
andria and its nciglibourliood ; such 
was the respectable composition of 
the society on board the steamer. A 
rough lot tliey were, thick-booted, 
hoarse - voiced, hard - fisted fellows, 
who w'filked up and down, chewing 
and smoking, and spitting wdth as 
niucli exactness t)f aim as if their 
throats had been rifle-biirrcls. 

AVe w'ere just coming in sight of a 
large clump* of foliage. It was the 
mouth of tlie Ued Itivcr, which is 
lialf overarched hy the huge trees that 
incline forward o\er its waters from 
cither bank. AVhat a contrast to 
the Z\lissi?.''ippi, which flows along, 
broad, powerful, and majestic, like 
some barbarian coiKineroV bursting 
forth at the head of his slinking hordes 
to overrun half a worl«l ! Tlie Ked 
iliver on the other liaml, which \vv 
are accustomed to call the >*Uc of 
Louisiana — w’ith about as imicli right 
and proja-iet}' as the Massachusetts 
cobbler who christened his son Alexan- 
der Ca’sar JCaiKdeoii — siK'aks steal- 
thily along through forest and i)huii, 
like some lurking and venomous 
copper-snake. Cocytus would be a 
far better iiami! for it. Here w^* are 
at the entrance of the first swamjs 
out of w'liich the infernal scarlet ditch 
flow's. It is any thing but a jileasant 
sight, that swamp, which is foriiiod 
by the junction of the Tciisaw, the 
\Viiitc and lied llivcrs, and at the 
first glance appears like a huge mir- 
ror of vivid green, apparently afford- 
ing solid footing, and scattered over 
with trees, from whicli rank creepers 
and a greasy slime hang in long fes- 
toons. One would swear it w'as a 
huge meadow', until, on looking rathur 
longer, one secs the dark-gi een swamp 
lilies gently moving, while from 
amongst them are protruded numer- 
ous snouts or jaws, of a sickly grcywli- 
brown, discoursing music which is 
any thing but sweet to a stranger's 
ears. Those arc thousands of alliga- 
tors, darting out from amongst tlie 
rank luxuriance of their marshy abode. 
It is their breeding time, and the hor- 
rible bellowing they make is really 
hideons to listen to. One might fan- 
cy this swamp the headquarters of 
dea«ih, whence he shoots forth his en- 
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venomed darts in the thousand varied 
forms of fever and pestilence. 

IVe had ])ix)Coedcd some distance 
up the lied Biver, wdien the friendly 
old Creole came to summon me to the 
tea-table. Wc found one of his daugh- 
ters readinjf Bernai'din de St IMerre’s 
novel, a favourite study with Creole 
ladies ; while the other w as chatting 
with her black-skinncd, ivory-tooth- 
ed w'aiting-inaid, with a degree of 
familiarity that would have thrown a 
Xcw York i'hpante into a swoon. 
They w ere on their w'ay homo, their 
father told me, from the Ursuline 
Cemvent at Xcw (Jrlcaiis, where they 
had been educated. It can hardly 
have iKieii from the holy sisters, one 
w'ould think, that they acquired the 
self-possessed and scrutinizing, al- 
though not immodest gaze, with which 
I at limes observed them to be exa- 
mining me. The eldest i.N api)ai ently 
about nineteen years of age. slightly 
inclined to emhtmpoint. It was really 
amusing to observe the cool, comfort- 
able manner, in w hich slie iiis])ecled 
me in a large miiror that hangs oppo- 
site to us, as if slio had been desirous 
of seeing how' long 1 c(»uld stand my 
ground and ket*]) my coimtciiaiice. 

It w'ouid till a book to eimmerati* 
all the items of baggage and ellccts 
whicli my iicw' friends the Creoles 
had crowded into the state -cabin. 
Luckily, they were the only imnales 
of the latter, and had, consequently, 
full pow'cr in their temporaiy domi- 
nions. Had there been co-occupaiit s, 
a civil war must have been the in- 
evitable result. The ladies had a whole 
bo.it-load of citrons, oranges, bananas, 
and pinc-applcs ; and their father liad 
at least three dozen cases of Cliani- 
bertiii, Lalfitto, and Mcdoc. 1 at first 
thought he must bo a wine-mcrchaiit. 
At any rate he showed his good 
taste in stocking himself with such 
elegant and salutary drinkables, in- 
stead of the gin, and w'hisky, and 
Hollands to which many of my coun- 
trymen would have given the pre- 
ference — ^thosc green and brown com- 
pounds, elixirs of sin and disease, 
concocted by rascally distillers for the 
corruption and ruin of 'Brother Jona- 
than. 

The tea was now ready. Monsieur 
M^nou (that was the name of my 
new friend) seemed inclined to reject 
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tlie sober beverage, and stick to his 
Chainbertiii. I was disposed to try 
both. The young ladies were all that 
was gay and agreeable. Tliey were 
really charming girls, iiievry and lively, 
full of ready wit, and with bright eyes 
and ])leasant voices, that might have 
cheered the heart of tlie veriest mis- 
anthrope. lUit there are moments in 
one’s life when the mind and spirits 
seem oppressed by a sort of dead dull 
calm, as eiuTvating and disheartening 
as that which succeeds a West Indian 
hurricane in the month of August. 
At those times every thing loses 
its interest, and one appears to be- 
come as helpless as the ship Hint lies 
becalmed and motionless on the glassy 
surface of a tro()ical sea. J was just 
in one of those moments. I ha<l con- 
sulted any thing but my ow n inclina- 
tion in leaving the hosifitablc roof 
and pleasant companionship of my 
friend llichards, to return to my 
own ucglcct<*d and long-unvisited 
plantation, where I should liiul no 
society, and should be compelled to 
occuj)}' myself with matters that for 
me lin’d little or no interest. Had I, 
as I hoped to do \^heii in New York, 
taken back a partner of my joys and 
sorrows, some gentle creature who 
would have cheered my solitude and 
syni))iithizcd with all my feelings, 1 
, should have ox])eriencod far less re- 
pngiiaiicc or dilliculty in returning to 
my home in the wilderness ; but as it 
was, 1 felt oppressed by a sense of 
loneliness that seemed to paralyse my 
energies, and that certainly rendered 
me any thing but fit society for the 
lively, talkative party of which I now 
found myself a member. 1 strove to 
shake off the feeling, but in vain ; and 
at last, abandoning tfao attempt, 1 
left the cabin and went on deck. 

The night w'as bright and starlight ; 
the atmosphere perfectly clear, with 
the exception of a slight white mist 
that hung over the river. The hol- 
low blows of the steam-engine seemed 
to be (‘choed in the far distance by 
the bellowing of the alligators ; wdiilo 
the plaintive tones of the whip-poor- 
wdll Avere heard at intervals in the 
forest through which wo were passing. 
There was no sign of life on the banka 
of the river; it was a desert; not a 
light to be seen, save that of millions 
of fireflies, w’hicb threAv a magical 
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kind of chiaroscuro over the trees 
and bushes. At times wo passed so 
near the shore that the branches rat- 
tled and snapped against the side of 
the boat. Our motion Avas rapid. 
TAvelve hours more, and I should be 
in my Tusculum. Just then the cap- 
tain . came up to me to siiy, that if I 
Averc disposed to retire to rest, the 
noisy smokers and di'inkcrs had dis- 
continued their revels, and I might 
now have some chance of sleeping. 1 
had notliiiig better to do, so descended 
the stairs and installed myself in my 
berth. 

WIkui I rose the next morning, a 
breeze had sprung up, and we W'orc 
proceeding meiriJy along under sail 
as Avcll as steam. The first person I 
met Avus Monsieur Meriou, avIio a\ isliod 
me u hon-jour in, as I thought, a 
somcAvhat colder tone than he had 
hitherto used tow ards me, and looked 
me at the s.ame time eiKpiiringly in 
the face. It seemed as if he A\i»hed 
to read there Avhethcr his courte.sy 
and kindness Averc likely to be requited 
by the same ungracious stiffness that 
1 had shoAvu him on the preceding 
da)'. IVell, I Avill do iny best to 
obliterate the bad impression I have 
apparently made. They arc good 
people, these Creoles— not particularly 
bashful or discreet; but yet 1 like 
their fonvardness and volatility better 
than the sly smartness of the Yankees, 
in spite of their ridiculous Ioa'c of 
dancing, Avliich caxii the first ciiii- 
grauts could not lay aside, amidst all 
the difficulties of their settlement in 
America. It must have been absurd 
enough to see them capering about, 
and dancing minuets and gavottes iii 
blanket cotits and moccasins. 

Whilst I w as talking to the Monous, 
and doing my best to be amiable, the 
bell rang, the steam w'as let off, and 
we stopped to' take in firing. 

“ Momiettr^ voilii votre terre!" said 
the father pointing to the shore, upon 
which a large quantity of wood wras 
Stacked. 1 looked through the cabin 
window ; the Creole Avas right. I had 
been chatting so diligently with tho 
young ladies that tho hoiu's had flow'n 
like minutes, and it was already noon. 
During my absence, my overseer had 
established a depot of wood for the 
steamboats. So far so good. And 
yonder is the Avorthy Mr Bleaks him- 
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self. Tlie Creole seems inclined to 
accompany me to m3’ house. T can- 
not hinder him certainly, but I sin- 
c^rely hope he will not carry his 
politeness quite so far. ]N’othing I 
dread more than such a visit, when I 
have been for y(‘ars awa.v from house 
and home. A bachelor’s l^ares and 
Penates are the most careless of all 
"ods. 

“AJr Bleaks,*’ said I, stepping np 
to the overseer, who, in his Guernsey 
sliirt, calico inexpressibles, and straw 
hat, his hands in his pockets and a 
cigar in his mouth, M'as lounging 
about, and apparently troubling him- 
self very little about his emi)lo3'or. 
“ Mr Bieaks, will bo so good as 
to have the gig and in}'' luggage 
brought on sliore V ” 

“ Ila! Mr Howard!” said the man, 
“is it you? Didn’t expect ye .so 
soon.” 

“ 1 h(>pe that, if unexpected, I am 
not unwelcome,” replied J, a little 
vexed at this specimen of g(‘nnuie 
Pennsylvanian dryness. 

“ You ain't come alone, are 3*011?” 
continued Bleaks, examining me at 
the same time out of the comers of 
his eyes, “ Thought 3'ou'd have 
brought xis a dozen blackies. IVc 
want ’em bad enough.’’ 

Est-il permis^ Monsieur now 
interposed the Creole, taking my hand, 
and pointing towards the house. 

“And the steamer?” said 1 , in a 
tone as drawling as 1 could make it, 
and without moving a pace in the 
direction indicated. 

“ Oh ! that will wait,” replied 
Menou, smiling. 

What could I do w’ith such a per- 
severing fellow ? There was nothing 
for it but to walk up with him to the 
liouse, however unpleasant I found it 
so to do. And unpleasant to me it 
certainly was, in tlic then state of my 
habitation and domain. It was a 
melancholy sight — a perfect abomina- 
tion of desolation Every thing looked 
so ruined, decayed, and rotten, that I 
felt sick and disgusted at the prospect 
before me. 1 had not expected to 
find matters half so bad. Of the 
hedge round the garden only a few 
sticks were here and there standing ; 
in the gaiden itself some unwhole- 
some-looking pigs were rooting and 
gnibUiig. As to the bonsai Mw- 
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ciful heavens ! Not a whole pane in 
the windows I all the frames stopped 
and crammed with old rags and bunches 
of Indian corn leaves ! 1 could not ex- 
pect gi-oves of orange and citron trees 
— had planted none; but this ! no, it 
■was really too bad. Every picture 
must Imvo its sliady side, but here 
there was no bright one ; all was 
darkness and gloom. We did not 
meet a living creature as wo' walked 
up from the shore, winding our way 
amongst the iirostratc and decaying 
tree -trunks that encumbered the 
gronnii. At last, near the house, wo 
stumbled upon a trio of black little 
monsters, that Wore rolling in the 
mud witli the dogs, half a shirt upon 
their bodies, and dirt3’ as only the 
children of men posslbK' can be/ 'J'he 
qiiadni|)eds, for such they loc»kcd, 
jumped up on our approach, stared at 
us with their rolling eyes, and then 
scuttled away to hide themselves be- 
hind the house. Ha! Old Sybille! 
Is it you? She was standing before a 
caldron, sii>j)(‘nded, gips3’- Cushion, 
from a triangle of sticks — looking, for 
all the world, like a dingy i)aro(l3' of 
one of Macbeth’s witches. Slw?,, too, 
stared at ns, but without moving. 
I nni.st introduce myself, I suppose. 
Now' she has recognised me, and 
comes towards us with Iter enormous 
spoon in her hand, 1 wonder that 
her shriveled old turkey’s neck — w hich 
cost me sevent3’-fivc dollars, by tlie 
b}’ — has not got twisted before now. 
She runo up to me, screaming and 
crying for joy. There is one creature, 
then, glad to see me. It is amusing 
to obscr\’o the anxiety w’ith wdiich 
she looks at the caldron, and at three 
pans in which ham and dried buffalo 
arc stewing and grizzling; she is 
evidently quite unable to decide whe- 
ther she shall abandon me to my fate, 
or the flesbpots to theirs. She sets 
up her pipe and makes a most awful 
outcry, but nobody answers the call. 
“ Et les howls she, ** et la 

maison^ et tout, tout/” 1 could not 
make out what the deuce slie would 
be at. She looked at my companion, 
evidently much embaiTassed. 

mon DteuT croaked she, 
pourrai-je settlement un moment f 
Tenet 1!^, Massal” she continued in 
an imploring tone, holding out the 
spoon to me, and making a movement 
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:i8 if slie were stirring soinetbingj and 
then ugaiti pointing to the house. 

“ (pie (liable as tu 'l" cried I, out of 
nil patience at this iniiiitelligible pan- 
toinime. 

The rooms wanted airing and 
SMoeping, she said ; they were not fit 
to receive a stranger in. She only 
required a quarter of an liour to put 
ev(‘ry thing to right, s; and mean time, 
if I would be so good, for tlie sake of 
the honour of the house, ju.st to stir 
tlie soup, and keep an eye upon the 
ham and buflalo flesh. 

ISIontally consigning the oldtiuiiiea- 
fowl to the Keeping of tlie infernal 
deities, 1 walked towards the house. 
iSly only consolation was, that jiro- 
bably my companion's residence was 
not in a nineli better slate than mine, 
if in so good a one; those C’reolcs 
abo\e Alexandria still live half like 
]{edskins. ^loiisieur Mihioii did not 
appear at all astonished at my sloven- 
ly housekeeping. "Wlieii we entered 
the parlour, wc fomul, instead of 
sofas and chairs, a (piantity of jVtexi- 
eau cotton-seed in lieajis ui>on the 
floor; in one <’orner n as a dirty t.at- 
lered blanket, in another a wabhing- 
tub. The other rooms were in a still 
w orse, state : one of the iiogi*oes liad 
taken up his quarters in my bed- 
eliamber, from wldcli the musqiiitto 
curtains had disappeared, having 
]>a&sed, iirobably, into the possession 
of the amiable jMrs Ifleaks. I has- 
tened to leave this scene of disorder, 
and walked out into tlu* court, my 
indignation and disgust raised to the 
highest pitch. 

“ Mais tout rela. est hien (liartnant!" 

exclaifliod the Creole. 

1 looked at the man ; lie appeared 
in .sober earnest, but I could not be- 
lieve that he w'as so ; and I shook my 
head, for 1 was in no jesting humour. 
The wearisome, fellow again took my 
arm, and led me towards the huts of 
my negroes and the cotton-fields. 
The soil of the latter was of the rich- 
est and best description, and in spite 
of negligent cultivation, its natural 
fertility and fatness had caused the 
plants to spring up already nearly to 
the height of a man, though we were 
only in the month of June. The Cre- 
ole looked around him with the air of 
a connoisseur, and in his turn shook 
Ids head. Just theH) the bell on board 


the steamer rang out the signal for 
departnre. 

“Thank Heaven!” thought I. 

“ Monsieur," said Menou, “ the 
plantation is tree charmante, inais ce 
Mistero Bleak is nothing worth, and 
you — you are trop gentilhomme''* 

1 swallowed this equivocal compli- 
ment, nearly choking as I did so. 

“ Ecoutez," continued my compa- 
nion ; “ you shall go w'ith me.” 

“ Go with you ! ” I repeated, in 
unbounded astonishment. the 

man mad,” I thought, “ to make me 
such a ])ro]iosition within ten minutes 
after my return home ? ” 

“ Old, ouu Monsieur, you shall go 
with me. I have some ver}" impor- 
tant thhigs to commmiicate to you.” 

“ Mais, Monsieury'' replied I, pretty 
stiffly, “ I do not know what you 
can have to communicate to me. I 
am u good deal siu*prised at so strange 
a XJroposition'’ 

“ From a .<trangcr,” interrupted 
the Creole, smiling. “ But I am seri- 
ous, Wr Howai’d ; yon have come here 
without taking the necessary precau- 
tions. Your liouse is scai-cely ready 
for your reception--tlie fever very 
dangerous— in short, you had better 
come w ith me.” 

• I looked at the man, astonished at 
his perseverance. 

“ Well,” said be, “yes or no?” 

1 stood hesitating and embaiTassed. 

“ I accept your offer,” I exclaimed 
at last, scarcely knowing wliat I said, 
and starting off at a brisk pace in the 
diiection of the steamer. Air Bleaks 
looked on in astonishment. 1 bid him 
pay more attention to the plantation, 
and with that brief injunction was 
about to step on board, w hen mj" five- 
and- twenty negroes came how'ling 
from behind the house. 

“ Massa, Gvr-a-migfaty ! ' Maasa, 
Massa, stop with ns t” cried the men. 

“Massa, dear good Massa! Not 
go ! — Mr Bleaks ! ” yelled the wommiu 

1 made a sign to the captain to 
wait a moment. 

“What do you want?” said I, a 
little moved. 

One of the slaves stepped forward 
and bared his shoulders. Two others 
followed his example. They were 
hideously scarred and seamed by the 
whip. 

1 cast n stem gliiacc at BleahSi 
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Yrho griuned a cruel smile. It was a 
right fortunate thing for my honour 
iiiid couscieuco that my poor negroes 
had Uius appealed to me. lu tlio 
thoughtlessness of m3' nature, 1 should 
have followed the C'rculc, i^ithout 
troubling myself in the least about 
the condition or treatment of the five- 
aiid-twcnt}' Imman beings whom I 
had left in .<ucli evil hands. 1 excused 
m3^self hastil3’ to Monsieur Meiiou, 
promised an earl3' visit, to hear what- 
ever lie might have to say to me, and 
bade him farewell. Without making 
me any answer, ho hurried on board, 
whispered sonicthiug to tltc caiitain, 
and di-sappeared down the cabin- 
stairs. 1 thought no more about him, 
and was w.alking towards the house, 
surrounded by my blacks, when 1 
heard the splashing of the paddles, 
and the steamer resumed its voyage. 
At the same instant, somebody laid 
hold of my arm. I looked round — it 
was the Creole. 

Tills is insupportable! ” thoughtl. 
“ I wouder lie did not bring Ids two 
daughters with him. That would have 
completed my annoyance.’' 

“ You will want in.v assistance v ith 
that coquin^" said Meiiou, quietly. 
“ We will an’ange every thing to-day; 
to-moiTOw my son will be here ; and 
tljo da3’ after 3*011 will go home wifli 
me." 

I said nothing. What would have 
been the use if I had? I 'vaus no 
longer my own master. This nnae- 
accountable Creole had evidently taken 
the direction of my affairs entirely 
into his oavu hands. 

My poor negroes and negresscs 
were crying and laughing for 303% and 
gazing at me tvith expectant looks. 
1 bid them go to their huts ; that 1 
would have them called when 1 Avaiit- 
ed them. 

“ D — n those blackics said Mr 
Bleaks as they walked away : “ they 
want the Avhip; it’s too long since 
theyVe had it." 

Without replying to bis remark, I 
told old Sybillc to fetch Beppo and 
Mirza, and signed to the overseer to 
leave me. He showed no disposition 
to obey. 

“ This looks like an examination,” 
said be snocringly, “ and 1 shall take 
leave to lie present at it." 

“None of your insolence, Mr 
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Bleaks," s^l;^ ,so good ns to 

“ ^nd none of your ^e^irs," re- 
plied the Mister. Wc’rc in a froe 
country, and 3 011 ain’t got n nigger 
afore ye." 

This Avas rather more than 1 could 
.stom.och. 

“ Mr Bleaks,” said 1 , “ from this 
hour 3'ou are no longer in my employ- 
ment. Your engagement is out on 
the Isl of tliily ; you slialkbe paid up 
to that date." 

“ 1 don’t set.*a foot over tlie throsh- 
oltl till 1 ha^ received the amount 
of m3' salary anS advauces," replied 
the man dryl3'. 

“ Bring' mV your account," -said I. 
My IjloiiiLAvas" beginning to boil nt 
the fellow'^ cool impudence. 

IMeak^ called to his w^fe, w'ho pre- 
senll\' came to ilie room door, 'fhey 
exchanged a few Avords, and sin* a\ cut 
awaA' again. Meanwhile I i»pened 
inv- portmanteau, and ran iny eye over 
^onl»• sUM'omits, letters, aiid receipts. 
Before I had linished, Mrs Bleak.s re- 
a]»peared Avitli the account-book 
which sdie laid upon the table, ami 
planting herself, A\ith arms akind>o, in 
the middle of the nKun, .seemed jire- 
jmreil to Avitiio.ss Avhatever jiassed. 
Her hushaml lounged into the m‘Xt 
apartment ami bronghl a ciniple of 
chairs, upon uhich he and his better 
lialf*eated themselves. 'iVul3% tliought 
I, onr much- cherished libcM-ty and 
oqnalit3’’ have sometune.s their incon- 
veiiionces and dlsagi*(*eable'«. 

“The 2btli December, tAAcnt3'-livo 
bales cotton, four hogsheads tobacco 
ill leaf, delivered to ^Ir Merton," Ix*- 
gau the overseer; “ the 2Uh JjymnrA', 
tAventy-livc bales cotton and one hogs- 
head tobacro-loaA'os." 

“ Bight,” .said I. 

“ That Avas our Avholc crop," said 
the mail . 

“A tolerable falling off from the 
former year,” I observed. “There 
were ninety-five bales and fifty bogs- 
hcads." 

“ If it doesn’t please the gentleman, 
he ought to have stopped at home, 
and not gone wandering OA^er half the 
world instead of niindL^ his affairs," 
retorted Mr Bleaks. 

“ And leaving ns to rot in this fe- 
ver hole, without money or any thing 
else,” added his moiety. 
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And farther ?^^ga^d 1 to tho nmii. 

“That’s alt. I’ve received fronts 
Mr Merton 600 dollars i 300 more are 
still cornin’ to me.” 

“ Veiy good.” 

“And moreover,” coutiiiued Bleaks, 
“for Indian com, meal, and hams, 
and salt pork, and blankets, and cot- 
ton stuffs, 1 have laid out 400 dollars, 
making 700, and 4000 hedge-stakes 
for mending fences, makes a total of 
740 dollars.” 

1 ran into tlie next room, fhuiid a 
pen and ink upon raj dilapidated 
writing-table, ^Tote an order on my 
banker, and came back again. At 
any price 1 Wiis resolved to get rid of 
this man. 

“ Allow me,” said the Creole, who 
had been a silent witness of all that 
had ])assed, but who now attempted 
to take the paper from niy hand. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, vexed at 
the man's meddling; “on this occa- 
sion I wish to be my own counsellor 
ami muster.*’ 

“ Wait hut one moment, and allow 
me to ask a few finestious of your 
(iversccr,*’ continued the Creole, no 
way repuNed b}' my words oi* man- 
ner. “ Will Mr Bleaks be so good as 
to rend o\ er his account once more V ” 

“ Don't know whj’ J should, ^lind 
}<nir own biL^iiiess,” •v^as the churlish 
answer. 

“ Then I will do it for you,” said 
^leiioii. “ The :J0th Decoiuber, Dveii- 
ly-five bales cotton, and four hogs- 
heads t<ibacco-Ieaves, delivered to Mr 
Merton. Is it not so?” 

Mr Bh'iiks made no ansAver. 

“ The December, twenty bales 
eotton, and one hogshead tobacco, to 
Messrs Goring, Is it not so ?” 

The overseer cast a fierce bnt em- 
barrassed look at the Creole. His wife 
changed colour. 

“The 21th January, twenty-five 
bales and one hogshead to Mr Groves, 
and again, on the 10th Februaiy, 
tAA’cnty-two bales and seven hogs- 
heads to Messrs Goring. Is not that 
the correct account ? ” 

“ D— d licsl” stammered the over- 
seer. 

“ Wiich I shall soon prove to be 
truth,” said the other. “ Mr Howard, 
you have a claim on this man for up- 
wards of 2000 dollars, of which he has 
shamefully cheated you. 1 shall also 
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be to point onit another ihtnd to , 
the ilxteiri of AOQ jdcdlars.” 

My^fhrtfaless seiwants were pale 
with rage and confusion ; 1 w^as struck 
.dumb Avith surprise at this unexpected 
discovery, and at the, way in which 
it Was made. 

“ Wc must lose no time with these 
people,” whispered the Creole to me, 

“ or they will be off before you can 
look round you. Bend immediately 

to Justice T for a ivarrant, and 

give the sheriff and constables a hint 
to be on the look-out. He cannot 
well escape if he goes down stream, 
but he Avill no doubt try to go up.” 

I immediately took the needful 
measures, and sent off Bangor, one of 
my smartest negroes, to the justice of 
peace. “ We must write immediately 
to Goring’s house,” said the Creole. 

Ill an hour all was ready. At the 
end of that time the Montezuma 
steamer came smoking dow'ii the river. 
Wc got the captain to come on shore, 
told him briefly Avhat had happened, 
gave him our letters, and were just 
accompanying liim back to his vessel, 
when w'c saAv a figure creep stealthily 
along behind the hedge and wood- 
stack, and go on board the steamer. 
It was Mr Bleaks, who had imagined 
that, under existing circumstances, a 
trip to New Orleans might be of ser- 
vice to Ills health. We found the 
Avorthy gentleman concealed amongst 
the crcAV, busily converting himself 
into a ncgi'o by the assistance of a 
handful of soot. Ilis intended excui*- 
sion was, of course, put an end to, and 
he w'as conveyed back to bis dwelling. 
We took precautions against a second 
attempt at flight ; and the following 
morning he w'as placed in safe custody 
of the authorities. 

“ But, my dear Mon lieur M^non,” 
said 1 to the Creole, as we sat aft^ 
dinner discussing the second bottle of 
his Chambertiii, of w'bich the excellent 
man had not forgotten to bring a pro- 
vision on shore with, kirn — “whmice 
comes it that you ha^ e shoAvn me so 
much, and such undeserved sympathy; 
and interest?” 

“ Ha, ha ! You citizen aristocrat 
cannot understand that a man should 
take an interest in any one, or any 
thing, bnt himself,” replied M4nou, 
half laughing, half in earnest. It is 
incomprehennble to yonr stiff, proud, 
2m 
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i^blicuk egotism, wbicli makes you 
look down upon us Creoles, and upon 
all the rest of the world, as beings of 
an inferior order. We, on the other 
hand, take care of onrsclyes, but wc 
also occasionally think of our neigh- 
bours. Your affairs are perfectly well 
known to me, and I hope you do not 
thinj^ I hare made a bad list* of ray 
knowledge of them." 

I shook the worthy man heartily by 
the hand. 

“ We are not, in general, particu- 
larly fond of yon northern gciitleincn," 
continued he ; “ but you form an ex- 
ception. You have a good deal of 
our French //owrr/#77> in your blood, 
and a good deal also of our genero- 
sity.” 

I could not help smiling at the 
na'we frankness with Avhi<h this 

sketch of my character was placed 
before Ate. 

“ You have stop]>ed too kmg away 
from your own house, and from ]>eo- 
ple who would nillingly ]»e your 
friends; and if all that is said be true, 
you liavc no particular reason to con- 
gratulate yourself upon the result of 
your wanderings.” 

I bit my lips. Tlie aUusioii w.as 
pretty plainly to my misfortune at 
New York. 
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“ Better as it is," rosumod the 
Creole, with a very slight and good- 
humoured smile. “A New York fine 
lady would bo strangely out of her 
element on a Red River plantation. 
But to talk of something else. My 
son will be here to-morrow; your 
estate only wants attention, aiid a 
small capital of seven or eight tliou- 
sand dollars, to become in a year or 
two as thriving a one as any in 
Lciuisiaiiu. My son will put it all in 
order for ,you ; and, mennwhile, you 
must come and stop a few months 
with mo." 

But, Jklonsieiir Menou " 

“ Ko hufs, Mon.sieiir Howard 1 
You havi‘ got the money, you must 
buy a score more negroes*; wo will 
pick out some goiul ones fi)r you. 
To-inorrow every thing shall be ar- 
riuiged." 

On the moiTow' came young Memui, 
an axitive intelligent youth of twenty. 
Tlu- day Mas parsed in \i'*itiiig the 
plaulutiou. and in a. Aery feAv limirs 
the young man had gained my full 
contideiKe. I reeiuiiiii(‘n(h*(l iriy in- 
terests and the negroes to his care ; 
and thi' same eAeiimg his fath(‘r ami 
myself went on board the P]oiigh])oy 
steamer, wliicli AA'as to convey us to 
the residence of the Meiioiis. 
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Chapter the Seco.vo. 
Creoi.u Life. 


The good Creole had certainly be- 
haved to me in a more Ciiristian-Iike 
manner than most of my oavii coun- 
trymen would! ave done; and of this 
I had before lo ig abundant jjroof. A 
little after iii; htfall, the steamboat 
paused opposi' e the lioiise of the jus- 
tice of peace; an(i I went on sliorc to 
communicate! dth him concerning my 
fiiithless stewa d. Although so early, 
the functionary was already going to 
bed, and came ( ut to me in his night- 
shirt. 

“ Knew it all, dear Mr Howard,” 
said he Avlth the utmost naivete; 
“ saw every bale that they stole from 
you, or tried to steal from you." 

“ And for Heaven’s sake, man 1 ” 
I exclaimed, “ why did you not put 
a stop to it?” 

“ It was notldng to me,” was the 
dry answer. • 


‘‘ If you had only given infonna- 
tiou to my attorney f" 

No business of mine," returned 
the man. Then fixing his eyes hard 
upon ino, ho commenced a sort of 
lecture, for Avhich J Avas by no means 
prepared. 

“ Ah ! " said he, pushing his night- 
cap a little over his left ear, “ you 
young gentlemen come out of the 
north with your dozen blackios or so, 
lay out some two or three thonsand 
dollars in house and land, and then 
think you can play the absentee as 
much as yon like, and that you do ns 
a deal of honour Avhen you allow us 
to collect and remit your hicome, for 
you to spend out of the country. I'm 
almost sorry, Mr IIoAvard, that you 
didn’t come six months later." 

la order to leave the seonudrei 
time to secure bfe booty, eh ? ” 
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“ At auy rate, lie has worked, and 
has wife and child, and has been use- 
ful to the land and country.” 

“ The devil!” T f'xclaiincd, mighty 
indignant. “ WoU — for a judge, yon 
have a singnlav idea of law !” 

“ It mayn’t be Bony's code, nor 
yet Livingston’s, but "l reckon it’s 
justice,” replied the man earaestly, 
tappmg bis forehead with his fore- 
finger. 

I .stared .at him, but he returned 
my gaze with interest. There was a 
tloiil of backwoods justice in his rough 
re.asoiiing, altliongh its morality w'as 
iiidefcnsililo. It was the law of iiro- 
jierty expounded It ia Lynch. What 
is very eta tain is, fljat in n new coun- 
try csjiecially, absenteoi.sm ought to 
be scfuited as a crime against the eoni- 
mnnity. In my case mv ramblings 
hail been very near costing me three 
thousand hard dollars. As it M'as, 
luo\e\er, iliey were sa\cd — thanks to 
]M('-uon— and the money still in the 
hands of Mes^srs Goring, whose stand- 
ard of morality on such subjects wa.s 
liroliably not much more rigid than 
that of the wortliy Si|nire Turnips, 
and who would, 1 doubt not, hn\e 
bonglit my cotton of tlie Evil One 
himself, if they could have got it hall- 
a-cont a pound cheaper bj’ so doing. 
1 gave tli(‘ si|nire the necessary jiapers 
and powers for the adjustment of my 
affairs with Bleaks ; we shook liaud.s, 
and 1 rctniaicd on board. 

In the grey of the morning the 
.steamboat stojijied again. I accom- 
panied Menon on shore, and we found 
a carriage w aiting, wdiich, in spite of 
its singularly antique coustioiction, 
set off with ns at a brisk pace. I had 
just fallen asleep in my corner, when 
1 w’as awakened by a musical voice 
not ten paces off, exclaiming, “ Les 
voilal^^ 1 looked up, nibbed my eyes 
—it w as Louise, the Creole’s youn^st 
(laughter, who had come out under 
the verandah to welcome us. Whore 
shonld w-e find one of our northern 
beauties who would tnni out of her 
W'arm bed at six in tlie morning, to 
welcome her papa and a stranger 
guest, and to keep hot coffee ready 
for them, to counteract the bad effects 
of tlm morning air on the river? 
Monsieur M 4 nou, however, did not 
seem to find any thing extraordinary 
in his daughter’s Oorly rising^ but he- 
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gan enquiring if the people had had 
their breakfasts, and were at work. 
On this and various other subjects, 
Loni.'C w^as able to give him all the 
iiifoimatlon he desired. She must have 
made astonishingly good use of the 
twenty-four hours that had elapsed 
since her return homo, to be versed 
in all particulars concerning lior sable, 
liege subjects, and to be able to relate 
so fluently how Cato had run a splin- 
ter into his foot, Poinpcy had a touch 
of fever, and fifty other details, which, 
although doubtless very interesting to 
Menoii, made me gajio a little. I 
amused myself by looldug round the 
dining-room, in which we then wore, 
the funiiturc and appearance of which 
rather improved my opinion of Creole 
civilization and comfort. The mat- 
ting that covered the floor wus new 
and of an elegant design— tlie side- 
board solid and handsome, altliongh 
prodigiously old-fa shioned — tables, 
chairs, and" sofas were of French nia- 
mifactiire. On the walls >vei*e sus- 
pended two or thi*ce engiuvings ; not 
the fiffht at New Orleans, or Feny 
and Bainbridge’s victories over^ the 
British on Clicamplain and Erie, but 
enriositms dating from the reigns of 
Lonia the Fifteenth and Sixteenth. 
There was a Fi’enchitied air about 
the whole room, nothing of the re* 
public, tlie empire, or the restoration, 
but a sort of odour of the genuine old 
royalist days. 

By the time I had completed my 
inspection, Louise had answered all 
her fatlicr’s enquiries 5 and w e went 
out to' take a look at the exterior of 
the liouse. It was snugly situated at 
the foot of a conical hillock, the only 
elevation of any kind to be found for 
miles around. South, cast, and west, 
it wus enclosed in a broacl frame of 
acacia and cotton trees ; but to the 
north it lay opftn, the breath of Boreas 
being especially acceptable in oUr cli- 
mate. A rivulet, veiy bright and 
(d^ar, at least for Louisiana, poured 
Its waters from the elevation before 
mentioned, and supplied a tannery, 
which doubtless contributed much to 
the healthiness of the neighbourhood. 
The house consisted of three parts, 
built at different times by grandfather, 
fhther, and son, and now united ini 0 
one. The last and largest portion ha I 
been bhllt by the present proprietor ,• 
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and It would have been as easy, it 
struck me, to have pulled down the 
earlier erections and have built one 
compact house. The reason the Creole 
gave for not having done so, did ho- 
nour, I thought, to his heart. “ I 
Visli mv children constantly to re- 
TOcmbef,’’ he, “ liow hard their 
. ancestors toiled, and how poorly they 
Mvccl, in order to ensure better days to 
those who should come after them.” 

** And they will remember it,” said 
a voice close behind us. 1 turned 
round. 

“ Madame Mdnou^fai Vhonneur de 
vom presenter noire vohin^ Moiisieur 
IfvWiMTd.^ 

^ ^ Qni resiera hnptms chez 
<!ried the two giris, skipping forward, 
and iKjfore I had time to inake my 
Ijow to the lady, taking mo by both 
hands aivddragfHhgme into the house, 
a^ through half a dozen zigzag pass- 
ages ^iid corridors, to show me my 
■*ToOJU. This was a .scxagonal apart- 
ment, situated immediately over a 
small arthScial lake, througii which 
' flowed tlit?^ rivulet betbre mentioned. 
It was the coolest and most agreeable 
jchambcr in ’thehonsc, on which ac- 
Munt it had been allotted to mo. 
JJIjtor 1 had declared my uuqutdUied 
^ aj^proval of it, my fail* condnctitjsses 
took me douTi stairs again tupapa and 
mamma, the latter of whom I found 
to a ladylike woman, with a 
coimmaiicc explosive of good na- 
ture, and manners that at once made 
^bne fed quite at home. 6hc received 

t as if she had known* me for'yeurs, 
liout ^complbnents or ceremonious 
adies, knd wUhout evcn troubling 
i^f to screyf ' her featmes into the 
if of holiday piqiressiou which 
many persons tnink it ^necessary to 
^simdie on acquaintance. I was 
soon' engaged in A cbirvtjrsatiou with 

her, in tIiS middle of wiiich a lady 
and two geii^emcp came out. under 
the" vcraod^li and jiG^ned qs.' Theh' 
•.olivq complexiops and* foreign appear- 
ance at onee attracted hf a^tqution,^ 
;aiid 1 Set thent down ius- Spanjanifi or 
^nish ^xti*actlon. \ Inliliis^^hB 
wol mUfakehr.^ The ihen were' IntrO^ 
duced to ^jne" as geflor Silveira adu 

^Vdy ei^ataw^talb andr elqgant in 
^ }T80B, ijrith dark^eyes, im^aquillfle 
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and delicately-formed nose, a beauti- 
ful month, enclosing pearl-like teeth. 
Hitherto 1 had held our American 
fiiii* ones to be the prettiest w*omcn 
in the world ; but 1 now almost felt 
iucllned to alter my opinion. I was 
80 struck by the fair stranger’s ap- 
pearance that I could not take my 
eyes off her for some moments ; until a 
sharp glance from her husband, and 
(as 1 fancied) the somewhat uneasy 
looks of the other ladies, made me 
aware that my gaze might bo deemed 
somewhat too free and republican in 
its duration. I transfen*ed my atten- 
tion, therefore, to the bre.akfast, 
which, to my no small satisfaction, 
tvas now* smoking on the table, and 
to which we at once sat dow n. The 
strangers appeared grave and thought- 
ful, and ate little, although the .steaks 
were delicious, the young quails in- 
coiupai'able, and the Chambcrtiii 
worthy of an imperial table. 

“ Who are those foreigners ?” said 
I to M(*noii, w'hcn the meal was over, 
and wc w'cre leaving the room. 

Mexicans,” was the reply ; but 
who they ai’e I cannot tell you.” 

** IV^hatl do you not know them?” 

I know them perfectly w'cll,*’ he 
answered, “ or they would not be in 
my house. But even my family,” 
whispered he, “ doe.s not know' them.” 

Boor wretches! thought I, some 
more sacrifices on freedom’s altar; 
driven from house and home by ‘the 
internal commotions of their country. 
Thiu^ were going on badly enough 
In Mexico just then. On the one 
hand, Otten*er6, Bustamonte, Santa 
Anna ; on the other, a race of meu 
to whom, if one wished them theii* 
deserts, one could desiie nothing bet- 
ter than an Austrian schlague or a 
Russian knout, to make them sensible 
of the vahieof that liberty which they 
do not know hbwlo appreciate. 

Meanwhile Julie and Louise irere 
bnsv, iu the 4 tcxt room, passing in 
review, for-the thfrd orfonrth time at 
ledSt. tpe thdh8ai4^and-oiie purchases 
^riiey had made at New Orleams. It 
Vas a , perfect picture of Creole com- 
/ort’tp eee the mamma presiding at 
this examination tif the laoes, gtOB de 
Naples^ Tndlenn^, gauze, and other 
frippones! which were passed rimidly 
tbrOu^ Ihe slender fingers of her 
daugm^, land handedito her for ap^ 
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proval. She found evciy thing chann- 
ipg ; eveiy thing, too, had its destina- 
tion; and my onJy wonder was, how it 
would be possible for those ladies to 
use the hundreds of ells of stuffs that 
were soon spread out over chairs, 
tables, and sofas, and' that, as it ap- 
])eare(i to me, would have been suffi- 
cient to supply half the women of 
Louisiana with 1111617 for tlie next 
live years. This Creole family ‘was 
really a model of a joyous innocent ex- 
istence ; nothing constrained or arti- 
ficial ; but a light and cheerful tone of 
conversation, which, however, never 
degenerated into license, or threatened 
to overstep the limits of the strictest 
propiicty. Each person fulfilled his 


ebony children, and the two girls are 
not so ill to look at. Hoses and lilies 
— especially Louise. Well, we will 
think, about it. 

“ Apropos ! ” said the Creole, as wc 
wore wallung along a field path. “ You 
have three thousand doUai's with 
Gorings?” 

1 nodded. 

“ And eight thousand with Mr 
Hichards?” 

“ How do you know that, my dear 
M. Menon?”. 

I must, observe, by way of pareiJ- 
thesis, that I bad lent tlicsc eight 
thousand dollars to Hichoi'ds sonic 
five years previously ; and- although, 
on more than one oex^asion diirbg that 


or her allotted task thoroughly well, 
and without appearing to find it an 
exertion. The lioufickccping was ad- 
mirable ; to that point the excellence 
of the breakfast had borne witness. 
I recollect once falling violently in 
love v\itli a l^lassachiisetts beauty, 
possessed of a chaaining face, a s^dph- 
likc figure, and as much seiitinientality 
as would have stocked half a dozen 
fiaxeii- haired Germans. It was my 
ninth serious attachment if I remenr- 
ber rightly, and desperately smitten I 
was and remained, until one unlucky 
day wiicn the mamma of my ailor^a 
invited me to a dinner enfimUle, The 
toughness of the mutton-chops took 
the edge off my teeth for forty-eight 
hours, and oil' my love for ever. As 
regards the Mcuous, however, I have 
hardly known them long enougli to 
form a very decided opinion concern- 
ing them. In a few days I shall be 
able to jud^ bettm*. Meanwliilc wo 
will leave the ladies,' and accompany 
Monsciur Menou oyof his , plantation. 
It is in excellent order,, a&lrably 
situated, and capitally irz^atod by 
trenches cut, thc6ugl\ the vtoltob and 
maize fields. TherQ are above thrhe 
hundred acres in cultiyafiohr^the^ 
yearly crop two hundred- mid 
bales : a very pretty inopmO.* Only 
three children, and theiilahtaUpn com- 

§ rising, nearly four thonkud jicrcs: 
fot so bad— might be worth ^in^g 
of. Bat what would the -woM aay 
to it? The aristocratic Howcpra.td 
marry a Creole, with, perl^ap^ a'd^sh 
of Indian blood in^ her vcinatJ* 
Mdnou has threescoit negroes at^tlbe- . 
gresj^es, besides a whole colony of 


time, the money would ha\'c been of 
Cijnsidevable use to me, I had ijceai^ 
restrained from asking it back by my" 
natural indolence and laziness of cha- 
racter, added to the nonsensical no- 
tion of generosity and devotion in 
fiiendship that 1 had picked out of 
waggon-loads of novels. Kichards, 
1 must observe, had never hinted at 
returning the money. I naW- felt 
rather vexed, I cannoi exacfly say 
why, at Mdnou’s being acquainted nifh 
tltd fact of thik debt, which I had fan- 
cied a secret between Hichai-ds and 
myself. 

“ And hpw do you luiow that, my 
dear M. M(!motL?’* 

Mdnou smiled at my question. 
“ Yon' forget,”, said he, “ that I am 
only just relumed from Now" Orleans. 
One hem’s, and loams many things 
when oho opeijs oii:e!s ears to the 
gossip of tlte huut~io»Cf the capital.” 

'”na,haJ” saidt, a' little sai*cas- 
tic^lly, aud "gUncihg at" the man's 
straw hwty'aud unble^hed troufeei^ 
and jacket f Monsieur JHcnou^'tlie 


fotliei’ whs ' president df the Touldusc ^ 
parliamebl^i” Cfeble quietly^ 

lo-iny^dmewhat hopcrtiiieut remark: 

b^efl. My suspfcjpnsjCQlweffimgj. 
Ipdiah bloga w.efe uhfotindqd l^en. ^ \ 
‘‘And.ikve my ‘prbcbcdin|;b 'ahft 
„fblf[eB HBh&y ser^'as tea-tal^ talk* 
fb the ITew Orleras*gbssiI)ii ? ” saifl L 
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takes you for. Will you put yourself 
for a wbilo entirely iiiulcr iiiy gni«l- 
anec?” 

' “ Very willinglyr s:iul T. 

“ Ana proniist* to iibiUe by my ad- 
vice.” 

“ I promise to do so.” 

TJieii," eoiitiimed Mnioii, “ you 
must lot me have, to use as I tliliiK 
proper, oi^ht out of the eleven thou- 
sam! (b»llars which you have l^iiig 
idle/’ 

“ And 1 vie hards?” eaid 1. 

“ ('an do without them better than 
you can. It is very well to bo gene- 
rous, but not to the extent of injuring 
yourself. Here is a receipt for the 
sum in question. 1 will account to 
you for its exjienditurc.” 

And with tlieso words ho hiindod 
me the recoiiit. He had evidently 
laid a little plot to force me to my 
on n good. It n cut decidedly against 
the grain with mo to requite Richards’ 
hospitality and frieudsliip by claim- 
ing back the moiKT I had lent him, 
and for V. hich ho no doubt had good 
use. At the same time, it would have 
been rather Quixotic to let iny oun 
plantation go to rack and min for 
want of tlie funds by which he was 
profiting ; and moreover, I Jiad giv en 
]^JLh]ou iny word to be guided by him: 
.SO I put the I’ccciid and my romantics 
in my pocket, and returned to the 
house to give iny adviser aii order for 
the money. 

Julie and Loui.se scarcely seemed 
to ob.-erv>’e our eutranee. Iloth liad 
their hands full — the one with rookery 
and domestic matters, the other 'with 
the gingham's and muslins, which she 
was rending and tearing with a vigour 
that caused the noise to be heard fifty 
yards ofl‘. At supper, however, they 


were os merry as over, and there was 
no end to their mirth and liveliness. 
It seemed as if tliey had thrown off 
the burden of the day's toil.’#, and awa- 
kened to a new' and more Joyous exis- 
tence;. U’he three J\Iexicaiis, with 
their gravity and grandeur, did not 
seem to be the least restruint upon 
the girls, who at last, however, to- 
wards eight o’clock, ajtpoared to grow 
iini)aticiit at sitiing .<40* long still, 'iliey 
exchanged a whisper, and then, rh'in’g 
from table, trip])ed into nu adjoiuiug 
room. Presently the harmonious ton^.^ 
of a pianoforte were audible. 

“ AVe must not linger hero,” J^md 
the Creole. “ Lcs flumes turns en wild- 
rtfiVii/.” 

And wo all repairi'd to tlu' drawing- 
room, nil elegant apartment, vilu*re 
the Mexican bidy was already seated 
at the piano, while the two giiU were 
only waiting partmrs to liegin tlie 
daiiec. tin lie took po.Sho'.sit.n of her 
father, bilvi'ira stood up with Miidiina; 
M('*iioii, Louise fell to my share ; and 
a cotillon w'as danced with as much 
glee and .<<pirit a,s if both dancers ami 
lookei^-ou hatl been mor<‘ numerous. 
Jh*tweeii dancing, and lively 

conversation, eleven o’clock came be- 
fore w e were aw are <»f it. 

“ S'oici notte manih'e Cri’idii" said 
]dcuou, a.s he left me at my b(‘d-rooiii 
door. “ With us every tiling baa its 
time; laughing, talking, wm'kiiig, 
jiraying, and dancing : «*ach its ai>- 
pointed Reason. We endeavour f«) 
arrange our lives that no one oceiipa- 
tion or amusement shouhl interfere 
with another. It is only by that 
mcan.s that our sefiiided domestic ex- 
istence can be rendered agreeable aud 
happy. As it is, nom nr nous mnu- 
pom jamnis. Good -night . ” 


CniPTEn Tin: Tnmo. 
Quite TThexpected. 


Eight weeks had flown by like so 
many hours. I had become domesti- 
.cated in the family circle of the M^- 
noii3, and was getting so flmgal and 
economical, that I scarcely knew what 
a dollar or a bank-note looked like. 
'Hmo passed so liglitly and pleasantly, 
and there was sometbmg so patriarchal 
land delightM i& this mode of Hfe, 


that it wais no diflicnit matter to for- 
get the world, with its excitements, 
its pleasures, and its cares. I, at 
least, rarely bestowed a thought upon 
any thing but what was passing im- 
mediately around me; whole piles 
of newspapers lay unread upon my 
table, and 1 became every day moi'c 
and more of a backwoodsman. 1 
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rose early, slippetLInfo my linen jac- 
ket and troiisersymd Mccoinpanied M. 
Mellon iilioiit Xis fields and cotton 
prrssi'S. Til tyilternoou passed in look- 
in" over acyfiiuts, or in readiii" and 
lau"hin" alt tlie disenssions and opi- 
nions oy Colonel Stone and Major 
Noah, p sot forth in the well-known 
}iaper:j,'^ the Mornhuj Courier and 
Commercial (iazette^ A>liile the evcii- 
intyf caeii day was filled up by an 
^ Hfmromptu of some kind, a dance, or 
\ ^nerry (-hat. 

were sittiii" one night at snp- 
'^ler, when ^Mihioii ]>roposed a slag- 
niint by torchlight. T caught eagerly 
at the idea, and he at once gave or- 
ders to inak(‘ the neoilful preparations, 
'riie t wo ]\Ie\ieans begged to bo al- 
low etl 1o aeeoinpany u*«; but almost 
iiefore they had prollered the reiiuest, 
the l.nly interfered to oppose it. 

“ Doll Do]» she exclaimed, 

and then checked herself in the mid- 
dle of tin- nord .she was about to ut- 
ter. ** 7V sujiHro^'' she eontinned in 
Sjmnish, after a momentary ]»an«e, 
“ I ini])lore yon not to go to-night.” 

'riiero w.is .‘Something inespre'^.-^ibly 
anxious and Hifecliouati' in Jier man- 
ner and tone. Her husband begged 
her not to make h(*rsc1f uneasy, and 
jiromised he would not go ; at the 
same time, il was evident that hen as 
^ ex(‘d not to accomiyany ns. 1 as- 
sured the lady there was no danger. 

“ No danger !” repeated .‘•he, in her 
sonorous Casliliaii. “No danger! Is 
nobody aware of the intended huntV” 
.said she to IHeiioii. 

“ Nobody,” aviis the reply. 

It just llien occurred to me, that 
during the whole period of my resi- 
dence with the Menou.s, neither the 
hlexicau nor his wife had ever gone 
out of tlie house and g.irdcn. This 
cireiimatance, in eonibination with 
the anxiety now shown by the lady, 
struck me forcibly, and 1 gazed at 
Silveira, while I vainly endeavoured 
to conjecture whence arose the inp- 
tery that evidently environed hi^ 
He was a man of about thirty years 
of age, with handsome featiu*es, a 
iiigli forehead, and a pale, but not 
unhealthy complexion. Tlio expres- 
sion of his eyes particularly struck 
me ; at times there flashed from them 
a Are, indicative of high purposes and 
strong resolntion. There was a mili^ 
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tary and commanding air about him, 
which w'as very appareut, though he 
evidently did his utmost to cxmc^al it ; 
and it was this same manner which 
had hitherto caused me to treat him 
rather coolly, and rendered me little 
disposed to cultivate his intimacy. 
His companion, Don Table, was a 
tolerably insignificant person, who 
seemed to look up to Sih eira and his 
wife witfi a res])ect and reverence 
almost amounting to idolatry. Be- 
side him, their suite was composed of 
four attendants. 

“ And i.s there really no danger?” 
said the Sehora to ^Menoii. The Creole 
assured her there was none. She 
whi.s])ercd a few w'ords to her husband, 
who kissed her hand, and repeated his 
request to be of our party — this time 
without any opposition on his wife’s 
part. 

Slipper over, w e put on our shoot- 
ing coats, took onr guns, and mount- 
ed the lioi’ses that had been prejiared 
for ns. Six negi-oes with pitch-pans, 
and a couple of dogs, had gone on l>e- 
foiv. The clock struck ten as we set 
out. It w'a.s a dark sultry night ; to- 
wards the south distant thunder was 
heard, betokening the approach of one 
of those stonns that occur almost daily 
at that season and in that country. 
During the first twenty minutes of 
our ride, the atmosphere became sti- 
flingly oppressive ; then suddenly a 
strong wind rushed amongst the trees 
and blushes, the thunder drew nearer, 
and from time to time a flash of forked 
lightning momentarily illumined the 
forest. Again a flash, more vivid than 
the preceding ones, and a clap, com- 
pared to which our northern thunder 
would sound like the mere roll of a 
drum ; the dogs began to whine, and 
kept as near to the horses as they 
could. We pushed onw’ard, and were 
close to a laurel thicket, wiion the 
leading hound suddenly came to a 
stand, and pricked up his cars. Wo 
dismounted, and walked forward — ^the. 
negroes preceding ns with the pitch- 
pans. ^mo twenty paces ns 
we perceived four small stars, that 
glittered like diminutive fire-balls-^ 
they were the eyes of two stags that 
awaited onr approach, in astonishment 
at the nnnsual spectacle offered to 
them. We took aim— the Creole apd 
myself at one, the two Mealcsiis at 
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the other. “Few/” cried Mdnon. 
Inhere was the crack of the four rifles, 
then a crashing noise amongst the 
branches, and the clatter of hoofs, 
succeeded by cries of Sacre! and 
Damn ye ! and Diabolo ! and San 
Jago ! The six pitch-pans lay smok- 
ing and flaring on the ground; the 
Creole and 1 had sprang on one side, 
the negroes had thrown themselves 
on tlieir faces in great terror, and the 
two Dons lay beside tliem, overthrown 
by the rush of one of the stags. 

Santa I VW/ew/” slioutod Don 
Pablo, mightily alarmed and angry ; 
** Mccldito bobo^ SeJtor don Manuel!^' 

And scrambling to his feet, he pro- 
ceeded in desperate haste to raise his 
companion from the ground, on which 
he lay motionless, and apparently 
much hurt. 

^ “ Malditosea el dial Nucstro Li~ 
bertador ! Santa Anna! Ay de mi!'' 

“ Calla te — hold your tongue ! " said 
Sih'cira to his alarmed adlioreiit. 

On the first appearance of danger, 
M. Menoii had jumped behind a tree, 
W'hich had afforded a snflicicut shclUn* 
against the nia<l rash of the t(Trifled 
stag ; but his cry of warning had come 
too late for the young Mexican, w lio 
had less experience in this kind of 
chase, and W'ho, standing full in the 
path of the furious l)cast, was knock- 
ed down, and run over. 1 pushed 
Pablo, who w'as howling and wring- 
ing his hands, on one side, and with 
Menon, proceeded to investigate the 
hurts which the other Mexican had 
received. Kis coat w’as tom, ami 
both legs were lilecding, having been 
rent by the deer’s antlers. Fortunate- 
ly the wounds were not deep, or ho 
might liavc had serious reason to re- 
gret the* bad aim he had' taken. We 
placed him on his horse, and turned 
towai'ds home. 

It was midnight when we reached 
the house with the wounded man, and 
the carcass of the deer that Menou 
and I had shot. The sight of a white 
flgnrc at the window of tlie apart- 
ment occhpied by tlm Mexican, warn- 
ed us that hk w'ife was watching for 
his arrival. At the sound of onr 
homes’ feet, she came hurrying down 
Stairs, and out of the house to meet 
ns ; and upon beholding her husband, 
pale, exhausted, and supported on his 
horse by a couple of negipes, she ut- 
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terod aehrill cry, and with the word 
Perdido !" sank, almost fainting, on 
the door steps. 

“Gracious God!” cried a second 
female voice at that moment. “ A mis- 
fortune ! Is it Howard V ” 

It was Louise, who at that moment 
made her appearance in licr iiigiit- 
dress, breathless with terror. 

“ Mon Pieu^ it is only the Mexi- 
can I Thank (tikI lisped slio, in an 
accent of infinite joy and relief. 

“ Thanks, dearest Louise! for those 
W'ords,*’ said I ; “ they make me 
happy.” ' > 

I caught her in my arms, and prosaecf 
a kiss upon her lips. She struggled 
from my embrace, and, blushing 
decpl}', hurried hack into her cham- 
ber. 

1 now followed Menou into the 
apartment of the Mexican, nhose wife 
was hanging over him, speechless 
with grief and anxiety. Mj'miou had 
much trouble to get her away from 
him, in order that he might examine 
and dress his hurts. I do not know' 
w here tlic worthy Ci eole had leanied 
his surgery, but he w'jus evidently no 
tyro in tlm healing art ; and he cut 
out the flesh injured by the antler, 
washed and bandaged the wounds, 
with a dexterity that really iuspircMl 
me with confidence in him. The 
w'onnds w ere not dangerous, but might 
easily ha\'e become so, taking into 
cunsidci'ation the heat of the w'cather, 
(the thermometer stood at eighty -six,) 
r.nd the circumstance of their having 
been inflicted by a stag’s horn. In a 
short half hour the patient was com • 
fortably put to bed, and the afllieted 
Donna Isabella consoled by Mdnou's 
positive assurance, that in a very few' 
days her husband w'ould be well again. 
She received this pie(M». of comfort with 
such a thoroughly Boman Catliolic 
uplifting of her magnificent eyes, that I 
could scarcely help envying the saints 
for whom that look was intended. 

I had held the candle for ISleuou 
Auring the operation ; and as I put, it 
upon the table, my eyes fell u|)bn 
amautifhlly executed miniature of the 
Mexican set in brilliants. Beside it 
were lying letters addressed to Don 
I.<opez di Santa Anna, Mariscbal do 
Campo ; one or two had the superscrip- 
tion, Lieutenant-general. It was no 
Other than the celebrated Mexicaa 
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leader, the second in rank in the wonld- 
be republic, who had been sojourning 
in Monsieur Menou's house under the 
assumed name of Silveira. This dis- 
covciy afforded me matter for re- 
flection as I repaired to my bed-cliani- 
ber ; reflections, however, which were 
soon forced to nuikc way for other 
thoughts of a more personally inte- 
resting nature. It was the graceful 
form of Louise that now glided for- 
ward out of the background of my 
imagination. She had watched, then, 
anxiously for our return ; and the fir&t 
rumour of a mishap had drawn from 
her lips the name of him for v> hum her 
licart felt most intcrc.sted. Luring 
the whole time of my residence with 
the Menous, 1 had never once dreamed 
of falling in love with cither of the 
sisters. There was so much activity 
and occupation in and out of the 
house, that 1 st‘emcd to have had no 
lime to indulge in sentimental reveries. 
Now, however, they came crowding 
upon me. It was so consolatory to aii 
unlucky bachelor, only just recovering 
from a recent disa]»poihtment, to find 
himself an object of tender interest to 
a lovely and innocent girl of seventeen. 

At breakfast, the next moniiug, 
Louise did not dare to look me in the 
face. Without distressing her, how*- 
ever, I managed to look at her more 
than I had ever before done ; and I 
really wondered what I had been 
thinking about, during the preceding 
two months, not to have sooner found 
out her manifold chaims and pertcc- 
tions. Her elder sister w^as too stout 
for my taste, altogether on too large 
a scale, and wdth too little of the in- 
tellectual in the expression of her 
features; but Louise is unquestion- 
ably a charming creature, slender and 
graccfnl, with a sweet arclmess in her 
countenance, and hands and feet that 
might serve for models. In short, I 
began to think sciripiisly that all past 
disappointments would be more tlian 
compensated by the aflection of such 
a woman. 1 must see first about 
ting nly house in order, thought 

Will yon be so kind as to lend me 
yonr carriage to go as far as the river ? ” 
said I to the Creole. 

“ With much pleasure. A mere 
ride, I suppose?’’ 

“ No ; a little more. I wisli to see 
how things are gettiiig on at my 
plantation.’* 
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“ You are going away ?” exclaimed 
Madame Menou and Julie. Louise 
said nothing, but she raised her eyes 
to mine for the first time that morn- 
ing. 

It is necessary that I should do 
so ; but, if you wdll allow me, I w'ill 
pay you another visit before very 
long.” 

The roses had left the cheeks of 
poor Louise, and I fancied I saw a 
tear glittering in her eyes. Several 
minutes elapsed without any body’s 
speaking. At last the silence was 
broken by the Creole. 

“ You .seemed very happy hoTC, I 
thought,” said he. lias any thing 
happened?” 

‘‘Yes; something of great impor- 
tance to me. I must really leave you 
immediately,” was my aiLswer. 

]Mcan time, Louise had left the 
room. I luimcd after her, and over- 
look her before she reached her cham- 
ber. 

“ Louise ! ” said I. She was weep- 
ing. “ I leave you to-day.” 

“ So I heard.” 

“ In order to arrange my house.” 

“ My brother is doing that already,” 
said she. “ Why leave us ? ” 

** Because I would fain see w ith my 
owTi eyes if all is ready and fitting for 
the reception of my Louise. When I 
have done so, w ill you follow' me homo 
as my beloved wife?” 

Fur one second she looked in my 
face, her features lighted up, with a 
beam of confiding joy, and then her 
gaze fell in timid confusion on the 
ground. 

‘‘ Take her, dear Ilowai-d ! ” said 
her father, w'ho had followed ns uuper- 
ceived. , “ She is the best of daugh- 
ters, and will make as good a wife.” . 

Louise sank into my arms. An hour 
later I was on my way homewaids. 

At last, then, 1 was irrevoc&bly 
pledged, and my bachelorship drew 
near its dose. I felt that I had made 
a judicious choice. Louise* was an 
excellent girl, sensible, prudent, active, 
and cheerful — uniting, in . abort, all 
the qualities desirable in a b^hekwoods- 
man's wife. It was strange 'enough, 
tliat oil this should only have occurred 
to me within a few hours. I had l^en 
living two months under the same 
roof with her, and yet the idea of to 
becoming my wife had uimr Stored 
my* head till the pieceding night. . 
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It was four in the afternoon when 
I reached my plantation, wliieh 1 was 
very near passing' without rec*(»',niisiiig 
it, 60 great was the chiuiii^e that had 
taken place since my last visit. The 
rubbish anti trce-tninks I hat had then 
encumbered the vicinity of the house 
had disaj»poarcd— th(^ garden had been 
increased in si^its and surrounded by 
a new' and elegant fence— a verandah, 
under which two negro carpenters 
were at w't»rk, ran along the front and 
!?ides of the house. As 1 walked np 
from tiie boat, young Meiiou came to 
meet me. 1 shook him heartily by 
the hand, and expressed my gratitude 
for the trouble ho had taken, and my 
wonder at the a^'tonishing progress 
the improvements of all kinds had 
made. 

“ How have you possibly managed 
to effect all those miracles V’’ said 1. 

“ Very easily,” replied ^leiion. 
“You sent us fifteen negroes: my 
father lent me ten of his. AVith these, 
and the twenty-fi^e you had before, 
we w ere able to make progress, AV'e 
arc now putting tlie finish ing-stroke 
to your cotton press, which was fear- 
fully out of order.'” 

I w’alked with a thankful heart 
througli the garden, and stepped into 
the verandah. The rooms that looked 
out upon it were all fitted up in the 
most comfortable ninimer. In the 
principal bedroom, a negro girl W'as 
working at the elegant miisquitto cur- 
tains. Old Syblllc, in a calico gown 
of the most glaring colours, her face 
shining with contentment, was brush- 
ing aw'ay some invisible dust from 
the famiturc in the parlour. 

“ By the by,” said young Meiioii, 
opening a writing desk, “ here arc 
several lettera that have come for 
you within the last few' days, and 
tliat amidst my various occupations I 
have quite forgotten to forward.” 

I sat dowTi and opened them. Tw'o 
were from liicbards, the earliest Jn 
date, invitisif me to go and stay with 
him itfaiii. The more recent one re- 
newed the invitation, and expressed 
the writer’s surprise at my having 
become on a sudden no doonestic a 
charaetcr. In a posh^pt he added, 
os a sort of inTOcetaent to me to 
visit b*m, that he was ;dai!y expect- 
mg a frimid of lft |9 wife’a^ the bcauti- 
M, Ethily W^iiteii. Not a ByJlaWe, 
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however, about the eight thousand 
dollars, w'hioh surprised me not a little ; 
for Bieharils was liy no means a man 
to remain silent on a subject affecting 
liU worldly iut('reats, and 1 fully ex- 
jiected ho w'ould have felt and ex- 
pressed some i>i{iue or i*esentineiit at 
iny sudden witlidraw al of my funds. 
But, on the contrary, the letter 1 had 
given to Hldnou, in which I requested 
itiehards to pay over the money in 
question to the t’reole, w’as not even 
alluded to. 

“ There are matters in tliose let- 
ters,” said ItoyoiingMenou, “ which 
oblige me to return immediately to 
your father's hou.se.” 

“ Indeed!” cried tlie young iimn, 
much astoni<herl. 

“ Yes,’* replied 1. “ 1 hear a steam- 
boat coming down the river— I will be. 
off at once.” 

He looked at mo in great surprise : 
Sybille shook lier hetid. But my 
character is so impaiieiit and impe- 
tuous, that when I Jiave resolved (Ui 
any tliiug, 1 eaii neviT bear to defer 
it.s exeeiitiou a moment. Besides, 

• th(*re woH reall\ nothing to detain me 
at my plant ation. The arrangcmcn i s 
and imprf>vements that T had rei k- 
oned on finding only half effect(‘d wei e 
complete; and every moment that now 
elapsed ludbre 1 could welcome Loiii?c 
as mistress of my house and heart, 
seemed to im* w'orse than w aited. 1 
hurried down to the river and hailed 
the steamer. It was the same that 
had brought me homo two months 
jirevionsly. 

“ Mr Howard,” said the cai>taiii 
joj'ously, as 1 stepped on board the 
A'C.ss(!l, “ I am right glad to see yon 
on my deck again, ^'otir plantation 
looks quite another thing. You are 
really a worker of wonders.” 

I hardly know how to accept lliis 
undeserved jiraisc. One of the bcj^t 
points in our American character is 
the universal respect paid to industiy 
and intellect. The wealthy id Icr w’ ho 
gauges thousands in his pocket-book, 
^By* amongst usi look In vain for the 
respect and flatteiy which a tithe of Ids 
riches would procure him in many 
other countries ; while the less fortu- 
nate man, who makes his way and 
cams his living b}r hand and head 
work, may alwayateckon on the con- 
sideration of Ids fellow-citiaens. On 
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iny return to Louisiana I liad been 
thought uothing of. I was a drone 
in (lie hive — Aviih money, but without 
skill or jjerseverance. My (►verseer 
was more loolvctl up to than myself ; 
but tlm recent change in the state of 
my ]dnntation, attributed, however 
wrongly, to jny itresence, had caused 
a r(‘, volution in ]K'o])Ie’s ideas; and I 
was iio^v met on all sides with open 
hiind'^ and smiling eoimtenaiices. The 
change, J mu*l confess, was a grati- 
Aing tme for me. 

'I'he ^If'nouswore at breakfast the 
ne\t morning, vluni 1 arrived, heated 
b\ my walk from the river, oppoM to 
to i!m‘ ]iarlom' w'iiidow. i was re- 
eei\ed with a ery (»f weleoiiie. 

*• So soon back ! Xolhiug wrong, 1 
liopcV” said jSTthiou. 

Nothing, ” n plie<l Idr\ ly ; “lha^e 
only forgotten something.” 

Ami Avhat is that V” 

‘‘ My Loni>c,” A^i^s my answer, as 
I seated my.M'lf beside the blushing 
L'irl. On arriving at my wihlermss,” 
I eoiiliuiicd, *• I found it converted 
into <o blooming a jmradise, that 1 
,-houM re:ill> he heartbroken if it were, 
to remain iiiiy longer without it.s INe. 
'ro-morrow, ]>lease (Jod, we will start 
for New Orleans, in roquLitiou 

the .-^erviee <tf I’ere Antoine and the 
W'ortliy reet<n-.'’ 

TlnVe wa•^ a cry of e«jiisternntion 
from the jjapa ami mamma. 

*• Thinv i> nothing ready — point de 
fionssrttH — notliing in the world. Do 
not be so nnreasomible, dear Howard.” 

“ Our Yankt;e damsels,” replied 1, 
laugliing, “ if they have only got a 
jiair of shot's and a gown and a half, 
ctuisider tbeniselves perfectly ready to 
be married.” 

“ ^Vell, let him have Ills waj',” said 
■]Mt'non. We can manage, I darc- 
^'^:v, to equip the bride a little bettci* 
tluiii thal.” 

“ Aju’opos,” said I lo Menou, wdiilc 
Ihi* ladies were oonsiiltiiig together, 
and recovering from the flurry into 
which iny i>recipitatioii had thrown 
them— “ the eight thousand dollars? 
Richards says nothing about them.” 

“ It w'as only an experiment I tried 
w ith you,” replied my future father- 
in-law, smiling. “ I wished to see if 
you had suflicicut firmness of charac- 
ter to eusui'e your own happiness. 
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Had you not come victoriously out of 
the little ordeal, Louise should never 
have been wife of yours, if all the i)lan- 
tations on the Mississiiipi had called 
you master. As to the money, I ad- 
vanced what was wanted. You can 
settle ■with Mi* Richards in the Avay 
most agreeable to yourself.” 

The next morning we set off for 
Xcw Orleans — Menoii and Louise, 
Julie, who Tvas to act as bridesmaid, 
and myself. ISladameMcnou remained 
at liome. I could have wished to have 
had young ^leiioii as my bridc'.sinan ; 
but his presence was necessary at the 
l>lantatiou, and we -were obliged to 
content ourselves with receiving his 
g(»od wishes ns w*c passed. After a 
tw'cnt}’^ hours’ ^■oyage w'C reached the 
cjqnttd, and look up our (puirtcrs in 
tlie house of a sister of ^lenoirs. 

1 w'as liurrying to find Father An- 
toine, w hen, in turning the comer fif 
the cathedral, 1 ran bolt up again>t 
Richards. After the first gi*ec*ting, 
and without giving him time to ask 
me questions — 

“ Wait for me at the ^Icrchant’s 
Colieehonse,” said 1 ; “in a quarter 
of an hour 1 will meet yon there.” 

And I left him in considerable as- 
tonishment .at my desperate haste. 
I found Father Antoine mid the rec- 
tor, and then hurried oft’ to keep iny 
.appointment. 

“ Do yon know,” s.aid I to Richards, 
as I dragged him through the streets, 
“ that 1 am thinking seriously of be- 
coming a Hoiieiliet V” 

“ W ell,” said lie, “ you must come 
home with" me then. Emily Warren 
is arrived. She is a charming girl, 
and a great friend of my wife’s. 
You wdll be sure of Clara’s good woi*d, 
and I really think Emily will exactly 
suit you.” 

“ 1 am afr^iid not,” reidied.I, as T 
turned into tlie church. 

Richards opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment -w^hen he saw Louise, iwitli her 
aunt, sister, and the whole of the bridal 
party, walking up the aisle, and Father 
Antoine standing at the altar in hU 
robes. 

“ What docs this mean?” said lie. 

I made no answer, but let matters 
explain themselves. Ten minut^ 
after, Louise M^ou was my wife. . 
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GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. 


'W^HAT is called Philosophical llis~ 
torp we believe to be yet in its in- 
fancy. It is the profound remark of 
ilr Finlay— profound as wc ourselves 
undei’Stnncl it, /. e., in I'clatiou to this 
pliUosojiliical treatment, “ That his- 
tory will ever remain inexhaustible.'' 
How inexhaustible ? Are the facts of 
liistory inexhaustible V In regard to 
the ancient division of historv' with 
which he is there dealing, this would 
be in no sense true : and in any case 
it would be a lifeless truth. So en- 
tirely have the mere facts of I*agan 
histoiy been disinterred, ransacked, 
sifted, that except by means of some 
chance medal that may be unearthed 
inthcilliteratcEast, (asof late towards 
Bokhara,) or by means of some mvs- 
terious inscription, such as those which 
still mock tlie Jearned traveller in 
Persia, northwards near llainadaii, 
(Ecbatana,) and southwards at I'ersc- 
polis, or those wliich distract him 
amongst the shadowy mins of Yuca- 
tan (uxraal, snppose*, and raleiujiie,) 
—once for all, barring these pure god- 
sends, it is hardly “ in the dice” that 
any downright novelty of fact should 
remain in reversion for this lllth cen- 
tury. The merest possibility exists, 
that in Armenia, or in a Grajco-Rus- 
sian monastery on Mount Atho.s, or 
in Pompeii, &c., some anthoi\s hither- 
to aLHKlvrot may yet be concealed ; 
sn^ by a channel m that degree im- 
probable, it is possible that cerlam 
new facts of history may still reacli 
ns. But else, and failing those crypti- 
cal or subterraneous cuirents of com- 
munication, for us the record is closed. 
History in that sense is conic to an 
end, and sealed up as by the angel in 
the Apocalypse. AVhat then? The 
facts so understood are but the dry 
bones of the mighty past. And the 
question ari.scs here also, not less than 
in that sublimest of prophetic visions, 

“ Can these dry bones live?” Not 
only they can live, but by an infinite 
variety of life. The same historic 


facts, viewed in different lights, or 
brought into connexion with other 
facts, according to endless diversities 
of pennutation and combination, fur- 
nish grounds for such eternal succes- 
sions of ncAv speculations as make the 
facts themselves virtually new'. The 
.same Hebrew' words are read by dif- 
ferent sets of ^owel points, and the 
same hieroglyphics are deciphered by 
keys everlastingly '\'arie<l. 

'Jo ns we rej)cat that oftoiilimes it 
seems as though the science of history 
were, yet scari'ely fimnded. There 
will be such a science, if at present 
there is ned ; and iu one feature of its 
capacities it w ill resemble cliemistrv. 
What Is so familiar to the pereeptions 
of man as the coiiitiioii chemical agents 
of water, air, and the soil on which 
w'o tread ? Yet each one* of these 
elements is a mystery to this day ; 
handled, used, tried, searclicd experi- 
imujtally, in ten thousand way> — it is 
Still unknown ; fathomed by roeeiit 
science dow n to a certain dcj)tli, it is 
.still prol)ably by its destiny unfathom- 
able. E\cn to the end of day.s, it is 
pretty certain that the niiiuitest j>ar- 
tiele of earth — that a dew drop, 
scarcely distinguishable, as a soj)arate 
object — that the hlendercst tikuiient of 
a plant will iuelude w itliiu it>elf se- 
cret., inaccessible to man. And \et, 
compared with the mysten' of niaii 
lilmself, these physical worlds of mys- 
tery are but as a radix of infinity. 
Chemistry is in this view' mysterious 
and sjunosistically sublime— that it is 
the science of the latent in all things, of 
all things as lurking iu all. Within the 
lifeless fiinl, within the silent i»yriles, 
sitmibers an agony of potential com- 
biKtion. Iron is imprisoned In blood. 
With cold w'atcr (as every child is 
now-a-days aware) you may la.sh a 
fluid into angry ebullitions of heat ; 
with hot water, as with the rod of 
Amram's son, you may freeze a fluid 
down to the temperature of the Sarsar 
wind, provided only that you regulate 
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the pressure of the air. The sultry 
and dissolving fluid shall bake into a 
solid, the pptrific fluid shall melt into 
a liquid. Heat shall freeze, frost 
shall than'; ami wherefore V Simifly 
because old things arc brought toge- 
ther in new inodes of combination. 
And in endless instaiicoa beside we see 
the same Paiilike latency of forms and 
powers, which gives to the external 
world a capacity of self- transforma- 
tion, and of poJynwrphosis absolutely 
inexhaustible. 

But the same capacity belongs to 
the facts of history. And we do not 
inean merely that, from subjective 
dilVcri'iicfs in the minds reviewing 
them, such facts assume endless varie- 
ties of interpretation and estimate, 
but tliat objectively, from lights .still 
increasing in tlie science of gt»v(5rii- 
inent and of ^oc,ial pliiUK-sOphy, all the 
l)riniary facts of history become liable 
continually to new theories, to new 
combinations, and to new \ aluations 
of their moral rclatioiif«. We ha\e 
seen smne kinds of marble, wdicro the 
veinings happened to be imusually 
multiplied, in which human faces, 
ligiires, proce‘5>ions, or fragments of 
natural scenery seemed absolutely il- 
limitable, under the endless variations 
or inversions of the order, according 
to n liicli tluy might be combined and 
groujHMi. 8ometlniig analogous takes 
effect ill reviewing tlie remote parts of 
liisKny. Borne, for instance, has been 
the object uf historic pens for twenty 
centuries (dating from Polybius) ; and 
yet hardly so miicli as twenty years 
iiave elajKsed since Xhdrtilir opened 
nixm us alniosf a new revelation, by 
recombining the same eternal facts, 
according to a dithTeut set of princi- 
ples. The same thing may be said, 
tlioiigh not with the same degi'oe of 
cm])lia.sis, upon the Grecian researches 
of the late Ottfried Mueller. Egyp- 
tian history again, even at this mo- 
ment, is seen stealing upon us through 
the dusk}' twilight in its fli'st distinct 
lineaments. Before Yonng, Cham- 
pollion, and the others who have fol- 
lowed on their traces in this field of 
history, all was outer darkness ; and 
w hatsoever W'c do know or shall know 
of Eg 3 'ptian Thebes will now be re- 
covered as if from the unswathing of a 
mummy. Not until a flight of three 
thousand years has left Thebes the 


lIekatomp5^1o3 a dusky speck in the 
far distance, have we even begun to 
read her annals, or to understand her 
I'cvolntions. 

Another instance we have now be- 
fore us of this new historic faculty for 
resuscitating the buried, and for call- 
ing back the breath to the frozen fea- 
tures of deatli, in Mrli'iulay^s work 
upon the Greeks as related to the Ro- 
man empire. He pi*esents us with old 
facts, but under the pui'pose of clothing 
them with a new life. He rehearses 
ancient stories, not with the humble 
ambition of better adorning them, of 
more perspicuously uairating, or even 
of more forcibly pointing their moral, 
but of extracting from them some new 
meaning, and thus forcing them to 
aiTangc themselves, under some la- 
tent connexion, with other pheno- 
nieiia now first detected, as illustra- 
tions of .<omc groat principle or agency 
now first revealing its importance. 
Mr Finlay’s style of intellect is appro- 
priate to such a task ; for it is subtle 
aud JBachiavelian. But there is this 
difliculty in doing justice to the novel- 
ty, anti at times yro may say wdth 
tnith to the profundity of his views, 
that they are by necessity thrown out 
in continued suecessious of details, are 
insulated, and in one woixl sporadic. 
This follows from tlie veiy nature of 
his w ork ; for it is a perpetual com- 
mentary on the incidents of Grecian 
history, from the era of the Roman 
conquest to the commencement of 
what Mr Finlay, in a peculiar sense, 
calls the Byzantine empire. These 
incidents have nowhere been systc* 
matically or continuously recorded; 
they come Ibiward by casual flashes 
in tile annals, perliaps, of some church 
Iiistorian, as tliey happen to connect 
themselves with his monicntaiy theme ; 
or tliey betray themselves in the em- 
baiTassments of the central govem- 
nicnt, w'hethef at Rome or at Con- 
stantinople, when arguing at one time 
a pestilence, at another an insurrec- 
tion, or an inroad of barbarians. It 
is not the fliult of Mr Finlay, but his 
great disadvantage, that the affairs of 
Greece have been thus discontinuous- 
ly exhibited, aud that its internal 
changes of condition have been never 
treated except obliquely, and by men 
aJtud agentibus. The Grecian race 
had a primary importance on onr 
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planet ; bnt the Gfecian name, repre* 
eented by Greece considered as a ter- 
ritory, or as the ori{?inal seat of the 
Hellenic people, ceased to have much 
importance, in the e 3 ’cs of historians, 
from the time when it became a con- 
quered province ; and it declined into 
absolute insiguificaiicc alter the con- 
quest of so many other provinces had 
degraded Hellas into an aritlinieticni 
unit, standing amongst a total amount 
of ligiuvs, BO vast and so much more 
dazzling to the ordinary mind. Hence 
it was that in ancient times no com- 
plete history of Greece, tlirongh all 
her phases and stages, was ev(‘r at- 
tempted. The greatness of her later 
revolutions, simply as changes, would 
have attracted the historian ; but, as 
changes associated with calamity' and 
loss of power, they repelled his curio- 
Bity, and alienated his interest. It is 
the very necessity, therefore, of h!r 
Finlay s position,* when coining into 
such an inheritance, that he" must 
.splinter his pliilosopliy into separate 
individual notices : for the rccoriLs of 
history furnish no grounds for more. 
Spartam^ (jmm nmtus c,s/, orn'trit, 
lint this docs not remedy tlu‘ difficul- 
ty for ourselves, in attempting to give 
a representalive view of his philoso- 
pliy. General abstractions he had no 
opportunity for ])rcsentii!g ; consc- 
qucmly we have no opportunity for 
valuing ; and, on the other hanil, 
single cases selected from a succession 
of liundrcds would not justity any 
representative criticism, more than the 
single brick, in the anecdote of llie- 
vocles, would sen e representatively to 
describe or to appraise the house. 

Under this difficulty as to the pos- 
sible for ourselves, and the just for 
Mr Finlay, wc shall adopt the follow- 
ing course. So far as the Greek jico- 
pie connected themselves in any splen- 
did manner with the Roman empire, 
they did so with the etistern lioru of 
that empire, and in point of time 
from the foundation of Constantinople 
as an eastern Rome in the fourth 
century, to a j^riod not fully agreed 
on ; but for the moment we will say 
with Mr Finlay, up to the early part 
of the eighth century. A reason 
given by Mr Finlay for tills latter 
date is— that about that time the 
Grecian blood, so widely diffiisod in 
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Asia, and even in Africa, became 
finally detached by the progress of 
Mahometanism and Mahometan sys- 
tems of power from all further con- 
currence or coalition with the -views 
of the Byzantine Ciesar. Constanti- 
nople was from that datc.thrown back 
more upon its own peculiar heritage 
and jurisdiction, of which the main 
resources for war and peace lay in 
Europe and (speaking by the narrow- 
est terms) in Thrace. Ileuccrnrth, 
therefore, for tlie city and throne (it 
Constantine, resuinhig its old (ireeian 
name of Byzantium, tliere suci^eded a 
theatre less ditfusive, si pojuilsition 
more concentrated, a clmractcr of 
aetion more tlclcrininali' and jealous, 
a sh’lc of courtly ccreiuoiiijil more 
elaborate as well sim nuirc haiiglilily 
repulsive, and miivcvMilIy a s\slem of 
interests, as mueh more definite and 
seltisii, ns might natunilly be looked 
for hi a mat ion now e^ery wlii-re «nr- 
ronndod by new th nine.** gloomy uiili 
malieo, and swelling with llie eoii- 
seiousness of yontlilul power. 
new’ and fin 'if stale of the ea^te^l 
Rome Mr Finlay di'iioininate^ the 
Bjzautiue empire. I’o'isildy thi‘< nse 
of the term may be capable of jiKliti- 
catioii : but more quesfirms would 
arise in tlie3 discussion tiiiin MrFifJlay 
has thought it of importance to no- 
tice. And for the iwestmt we shall 
take the word Byzmitine in its most 
ordinary acceptation, ns denoting the 
local empire foumled by Coii'^tantine 
in Ryzantiiiin (^arly in the fourth cen- 
tury, under the idea of a transhuion 
from the old w estern Rome, and over- 
thrown by the Ottoman Turks in the 
year 14od. In the fortunes and main 
stages of this empire, what an^ the 
chief arresting phenomena, aspects, 
or relations, to the greatest of modern 
jiiterostsV IVc select by prefermice 
these. 

I. First, iltlu vfSis the earliest among 
the kiugdoms planet con- 
nectad itself udth Christianity. In 
Armenia, tncre, bad been a prcvioiia 
state recognition of Christianity. Btit 
that was neither splendid nor (listlnct. 
Wliereas the Byzantine Romo built 
avowedly upon Christianity as its own 
basis, and consecrated its own nati- 
vity by the sublime act of founding 
the first provision ever for 
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the poor, considered simply as poor, and inaugurated tlie Christian basis 
(t, e. as objects of pity, not as instru^ of his empire : 2dly, on the true but 
ine^s of ambition.) forgotten relation of this great empire 

ir UccomUy^ as the great tngis of to our modem Christendom, under 
western Christendom^ nay, the barrier which idea we comprehend Europe 
which made it possible tiiat any Cliris- and the whole continent of America : 
tendom should ever exist, this liyscan- 3dly, on the fldse pretensions of Ma- 
tine empire Is entitled to a very dif- lioinctanLsm, whether advanced by 
fevent station in the enlightened gra- itself or by inconsiderate Christian 
titude of us western Europeans from specidators on its behalf. We shall 
any wliioh it has yet held. We do thus obtain this advantage, that some 
not ecrui)Ie to say — that, by compari- sort of unity will be given to our own 
son with the services of the ilyzantine glances at Mr Finlay’s theme; and, 
peojile t(» Kunj})(‘, no nation on record at the same time, by gatliering under 
has ever stood in the same relation to these general heads any dispersed 
any Ollier ."ingle nation, much leas to comments of Mr Finlay, whether for 
a whole fjinii|)' of natioms, whether as contirination of onr own views, or for 
regards the opiMirtunity and means of any pnrpo.se of objection to his, we 
conferring benefit.s, or as regards the .shall give to those cominent.s tilso 
astonishing p<T.severancc in support- that kind of unity, by means of a re- 
ing tin* siK t‘e."Sion of these* benefit. s, ference to a common ]nirpose, which 
or as regards the ultimate event of we eoiild not liavi? given them b}' 
the*<e benefits. A great wrong has citing each indepeiKlently for itself, 
been done for ages; for we have all J. First, then, n.s to that mcnio- 
lieen acciistomed t<» speak <»f the Ey- rable net liy which Const, 'intinople 
zantiue empire with .scorn, as cliietiy (i. e. tin* Eastern empire) connected 
known by its cfleininacy ; and the herself for ever with Chri-stianity ; 
greater i.s the call for a ferMTit pali- viz. the rerognition of pauperism as 
node. an element in the state entitled to the 

ill. Thirdlg. la a reflex W 7 iy, as maternal guardianship of the state, 
the one great danger which over- In this new principle, introdnccil by 
shadowi'd Kuroiic for generations, and Christianity, we behold a far-seeing 
agaiiHt which the Ilyzaiitiiic empii’e or proleptic wisdom, making provision 
proved the capital bulwark, Maho- for evils before they had ari.scn ; for 
metallism may rank a.s one. of the it is certain that groat expansions of 
Byzantine a?i)ects or coiinterfovcos. pauperism did not exist in tlio ancient 
And if there is any popular error ap- world. A pauper population is a dis- 
plying to the bl^toiy of that great ease, peculiar to the modern or Chris- 
convulsion, na a jxilitical cflbrt for tian world. Various causes latent in 
revolutionizing the wxuid, some notice the social systems of the ancients 
of it w ill find a natural place in con- prevented such deTelopment.s of sur- 
nexioii with these present trains of plus people. But does not this argue 
sjioculntion. a superiority in the social arrange- 

Let us, therefore, have permission monts of these ancients ? Not at ^ ; 
to tlirow together a few remarks on they were atrociously worse. They 
these three subjects — 1st, on the re- evaded this one morbid ailfectlon by 
markable distinction by which the means of others far more injurious to 
eldcsi of Christian rulers proclaimed the moral advance of man. The coso 


♦ " With scorn .*’' — This has arisen from two causes : one is the habit of 
regarding the w^hole Roman empire as in its '' decline ” from so early a period as 
that of Commodus ; agreeably to w hich conceit, it would naturally follow that, 
during its tatter stages, the Eastern empire must have been absolutely in its 
dotage. If already declining in the second century, then, from the tenth to the 
fifteenth it must have been paralytic and bed-ridden. The other cause may be 
found in the accidental but reasonable hoetility of the Byzantine court to the first 
Crusaders, as also in the disadvantageous comparison with respect to manly vir- 
tues between the simplicity of these western chHdren, and the rmed dissimutatikm 
of the ByzantlncH. 
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was then every where as at this day 
it is in Persia. A Persian ambassa- 
dor to London or I*aris iiiijyht boast 
that, in his imtivc Iran no sm li spec- 
tacles existed of hunger-bitten my- 
riads as may be seen every where 
during seasons of distress in the 
crOAvded ciiies of CMiristian Europe. 
“ No,” Avonid be the ansAver, “ most 
certainly not ; but Avhy ? The rea- 
son is, that your accursed form of 
society and gOA'crnment intercepts such 
sur})lus people, does not sutter them 
10 be born. What is the result? 
You ought, in Persia, to have three 
liundred millions of people ; your vast 
leiTitory is easily capacious of that 
number. You /iore— how many have 
you ? Something less thau eight mil- 
iioiis.’’ Think of this, startled reader. 
Ihit, if that be a good state of things, 
then any barbarous soldier Avho 
makes a Avildemess, is entitled to call 
himself a great philosopher and public 
benefactor. This is to cure the head- 
ache by amputating the iicad. Noaa', 
the same principle of limitation to 
population a parte ante^ though not 
in the same savage excess as in 
hlobametan Persia, operated upon 
Greece and Romo. The Avhole Pagan 
Avorld csca])ed the evils of a redundant 
population by vicions reinvssions of it 
beforehand. But under Christianity 
a. new state of things Avas destined to 
take effect. Many protections and 
excitements to population aa^ci'c laid 
in the fraracAvork of this ncAV religion, 
Avhieh, by its ncAv code of mles and 
impulses, in so many w^ays extended 
the free-agency of human beings. 
ManufactuiiAg industry Avas destined 
first to arise on any great scale under 
Christianity. Except in Tyre and 
Alexandria, (see the Emperor liadri- 
an^s account of this last,) there Avas 
no town or district in the ancient 
Avorhi where the populace could be 
said pro]>crly to woiic. The rural 
labourers w'orked a little — not much ; 
and sailors worked a little; nobody 
else worked at all. Even slaves had 
little more work distributed amongst 
each ten than now settles upon one* 
^d in many other ways, by protect- 
ing the principle of life, as a mysteri- 
ous sanctity, Christianity has favoured 
the development of an excessive po- 
pulation. There it is that Christianity, 
being answerable for the mischief, is 


answerable for Its redresa. Therefore 
it is that, bree4ing the disease, Chris- 
tianity breeds the cure. Extending 
tlie vast lines of poverty, Christianity 
it Avas that first laid doAtn the prin- 
ciple of a relief for poverty. Constan- 
tine, the first Christian potentate, laid 
the first stone of the mighty over- 
shadowing institution since reared in 
Christian lands to poverty, disease, 
orphanage, and mutilation. Christian 
instincts, moving andspeakingthrough 
that Caisar, first earned out that groat 
idea of Christianity. Six years Avas 
Christianity in building Constanti- 
nople, and in the seventh she rested 
from her labours, saying, “ Ilence- 
forAvard let the poor man liaA’c a 
haven of rest for ever ; a rest from 
his work for one day in seven ; a rest 
from hi.s anxieties by a legal and a 
fixed relief.’’ Being legal, it could not 
be open to disturbances of caprice in’ 
the giver *, being fixed, it was not optm 
to disturbances of miscalculation in 
the roceiA’cr. Now, fiist, Avhen first 
Christianity Avas installed as a public 
organ of government, (and first owned 
a distinct political rc.sponsibility,) did 
it become tin; duty of a religion Avhicit 
assumed, as it Avere, the. q^ciul tute- 
lage of poverty, to lu oclaim and con- 
secrate that function by some great 
memorial precedent. And, accord- 
ingly, in testimony of that obligation, 
the first Cliristiaii Ctesar, on behalf 
of Christianity, founded the fii-st sys- 
tem of relief lor pauperism. It is true, 
that largesses from the public treasury, 
grataitous coin, or corn sold at diuii- 
uislied rates, not to ujcntiun the s/jor- 
iulct or stated doles of private Roman 
nobles, had been distributed amongst 
the indigent citmeus of Westcni Rome 
for centuries before Constantine ; but 
all these had been the selfish boun- 
ties of factious ambition or intrigue. 

To Christianity was reserved the 
inaugural act of public charity in the 
spirit of charity. W’^e must remem- 
ber that no charitable or beneficent 
institutions of any kind, grounded on 
disintcrestedkindness, existedamongst 
the Pagan Romans, and still less 
amongst the Pagan Greeks. Mr Cole- 
ridge, in one of his lay sermons, ad- 
vance the novel doctrine^that in 
the Scriptures is contained all genuine 
and profound statesmanship. Of course 
he must bo understood to xaean-*in 
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its capital principles: foe, ss to sub- 
ordinate and execQtivc rales for ap- 
plying such principles; these, doubt- 
less, axe in pait suggested by the local 
circumstances in each separate case. 
Now, amongst the political theories 
of the Bible is this — that pauperism 
is not an accident in the constitution 
of states, but an indefeasible neces- 
sity ; or, in the scriptural words, that 
“ the poor shall never cease out of 
the land.” This thcoiy, or great 
canon of social philosophy, during 
many ccntnrics, drew no especial at- 
tention from philosophers. It passed 
for a truism, bearing no particular 
emphasis or meaning beyond some 
general purpose of sanction to the 
impulses of charity. But there is 
good reason to believe, that it slum- 
bered, and was meant to slumber, 
until Christianity Tarising and moving 
forwards should call it into a new life, 
as a principle suited to a new order 
of things. Accordingly, we have seen 
of late that this scriptural dictum — 
“ The poor shall never cease out of 
the land’’ — has terminated its career 
as a truism, (that is, as a truth, either 
obvious on one hand, or inert on the 
other,) and has weakened into a pole- 
mic or controversial life. People arose 
w ho took upon them utterly to deny 
this scriptural doctrine. Perempto- 
rily they challenged the assertion that 
poverty must always exist. The Bible 
said that it was an affection of huniaji 
society wliich could not be extermi- 
nated: the economists of 1800 said 
that it w as a foul disea.se, which must 
and should be exterminated. The 
scriptural philosophy said, that pau- 
perism was inalienable from man's 
social condition in the same way that 
decay was inalienable from his flesh. 
** I shall soon see tfto/,” said the eco- 
nomist of 1800, “ for as sure as my 
name is M , I will have this po- 

verty put down by law within one 
generation, if there's law to bo had in 
the courts at Westminster.” The 
Scriptures had left word— that, if any 
man should come to the national ban- 
quet declaring himself unable to pay 
his oontributionr, that man should be 
accounted the guest of Christianity, 
and shonid be iwivflegcd to sit at the 
table in thankful remembrance of what 
ChristianlW had done for man. But 
M loft word with all the scr- 
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vants, that, if any man should present 
himsdf under those circumstances, he 
was to be told, “ The table is full”— 
{hie words, not ours ;) “ go away, 

good man.” Go away! Mr M ? 

Where was he to go to? Whither? 
In what direction?— Why, if you 
come to said the man of 1800, 

“ to any ditch that he prefers : surely 
there’s good choice of ditches for the 
most fastidious taste.” During twenty 
years, viz. from 1800 to 1820, this 
new philosophy, which substituted a 
ditch for a dinner, and a paving-stone 
for a loaf, prevailed and prospered. 
At one time it seemed likely enough 
to prove a snare to our owti aristo- 
cracy — ^the noblest of all ages. But 
that peril was averted, and the fur- 
ther history of the case was this: 
By the year 1820, much discussion 
having passed to and fro, serious 
doubts had arisen in many quarters : 
scepticism had begun to arm itself 
against the sceptic : the economist of 
1800 was no longer quite sure of his 
ground. He was now suspected of 
being fallible; and, what seemed of 
worse angury, he was beginning him- 
self to suspect as much. To one ca- 
pital blunder he w'as obliged publicly 
to plead guilty. What it was, we 
shall have occasion to mention im- 
mediately. Meantime it was justly 
thought that, in a dispute loaded with 
shell prodigious practical consequences, 
good sense and prudence demanded 
a more extended enquiiy than had 
yet been instituted. Whether po- 
verty would ever cease from the land, 
ralglit be doubted by those who ba- 
lanced their faith in Scripture against 
their faith iu the man of 1800. But 
this at least could not be doubted — 
that as yet poverty had not ceai^d, 
nor indeed had made any sensible 
preparations for ceasing, from any 
land in Burope. It was a clear case, 
therefore, that, howsoever Burope 
might please to dream upon the mat- 
ter when pauperism shonid have reach- 
ed that glorious enthanasy predicted 
by the alchemist of old and the 'eco- ' 
nomist of 1800, for the present she 
must deal actively with her own pau- 
perism on some avowed plait and 
prindple, good or evil — gentle or 
harsh. Accordingly, in the train of 
years between 1820 and 1880, enqui- 
ries were made of every separatentate 
' 2n 
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ill Europe, wliat were those plans and 
principles. For it was justly said — 
“ As one step towards judging rightly 
of our own system, now that, it has 
been so clamorously challenged for a 
bad system, let us leani what it is 
that other nations think upon the sub- 
ject, but above all what it is that they 
The ansAvors to our many cn- 
ijuirics varied considerably ; and some 
amongst tiie most enlightened nations 
appeared to have adopted the good 
old plan oilaissez faire^ giving nothing 
from any public fiind to the pauiAer, 
but authorizing him to le\y contribu- 
tions on that gracious allegoric lady, 
Private Charity, wherever ho could 
meet her taking the air with her babes. 
This reference appeared to be the 
main one in reply to any application 
of the pauper; and for all the n*st 
they refeiTcd him generally to the 
‘‘ditch,” or to his own unlimited 
choice of ditches, according to the 
approved method of public benevo- 
lence published in 4to and in 8vo by 
the man of 1800. . But there were 
other and humbler states iu Europe, 
whose very jiettincss had brought 
more fully within their vision the 
whole machinery and watchwork of 
pauperism, ns it acted and re-acted on 
the industrious poverty of the laud, 
and on other interests, by means of 
the system adopted io relieving it. 
From these states came many interest- 
ing reports, all tending to some good 
purpose. But at last, and before the 
year 1830, amongst other results of 
more or less rSue, three capital 
points wore established, not more de- 
cisive for the jnstificatioD of the Eng- 
lish system in administering national 
relief to paupers, and of all systems 
that reverenced the authority of Scrip- 
ture, tlian they were for the over- 
throw of Mr M , the man of 18W. 

These three points are worthy of being 
used as buoys in mapping out the 
true diannels, or indicating the break- 
ers on this difficult line of navigation 
and we now rehearse them. They 
may seem plain almost to obvious- 
ness; but it is enough that they in- 
volve all the disputed questions of the 
case. 

i'lrs/, That, in spite of the assu- 
rances irom economists, no progress 
whatever had been made by En^and 
or by any state which lent any sanc- 


tion to the hope of ever eradicating 
poverty from society. 

Secondly^ Tliat, in absolute contra- 
diction of the whole hypothesis relied 

on by M and his brethren, in its 

most fundamental doctrine, a legal 
provision for poverty did not act as a 
bounty on marriage. The experience 
of England, where the trial had been 
made on the largest scale, was deci- 
sive on this ])oint ; and the opposite 
exi>erieiicc of Ireland, under the op- 
posite circumstances, was (upially de- 
cisive. And this result had made it- 
self so clear by 1*S20, that even M 

(as we have alresuly noticed by anti- 
cipation) was compelled to publish a 
recantation as to this particnlar error, 
which in eflect was a recantation of 
his entire tlieorj*. 

Thirdfy, I'hat, according to the 
concurring experience of all the most 
enlightened states of Christendom, 
the public snirered least, (not nuncly 
iu molestation but in intmey.) paiqw- 
ism boneiited most, and the growth 
of i)anpcrism Avas retanlcd mo.st, pre- 
cisely a« the provisiini for the poor 
had b(Hm legalized as to its obligation, 
and fixed as to its amount. Left to 
individual discretion the btirden was 
found to press mo.st unequally ; and, 
on the other hand, the evil itself of 
pauperism, AA'hilst mnch Jess effectual- 
ly relieved, nevertheless through the 
irregular action of this relief was much 
more pOAverfully stimulated. 

Such is the ab.stract of oiir latest 
public warfare on thi.s gi'cat qiicstioii 
through a period of nearly fifty years. 
And the issue is this — starting from 
the contemptuous defiance of the sciip- 
tural doctrine upon the necessity of 
making provision for poverty as an 
indispensable clement in civil commu- 
nities, the economy of the age has 
lowered its tone by graduated descents, 
in each one succeseivedy of the four 
last decennia. The philosophy of the 
day as to this point at least is at 
length in coincidence witli Scripture. 
And thus the very extoiisivc re- 
searches of this nineteenth centuiy, as 
to pauperism, have re-acted with the 
efiect of a fall justification npon Con- 
stantine's attempt to connect the 
foundation of his empire with that 
new theoiy of Christianity npon the 
imperishableness of poverty, and npon 
the duties corresponding to it. 
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Meantime Mr Finlay denies that 
Christianity had been raised by Con- 
stantine into the religion of the state ; 
and others have denied that, in the 
extepsive money privileges conceded 
to Constantinople, ho contemplated 
any bnt political principles. As to the 
first ])oint, we apprehend that Con- 
stantine will be found not so much to 
have shrunk back bi fear from instal- 
ling Christianity in the seat of supre- 
macy, as to have diverged in policy 
from" our modern meiftods of such an 
installation. Our belief is, that ac- 
cording to hU notion of a state reli- 
gion, he supposed himself to have 
conferred that distinction upon Chris- 
tianity. With respect to the endow- 
niorits and privileges of Constanti- 
nople, they were various ; some lay in 
positive donation.s, others in immu- 
nities and exemptions*, some again 
were designed to attract strangers, 
others to attract nobles from old 
Rome. But, with fuller opportunities 
for pursuing that discussion, we think 
it Mould be easy to that in more 
than one of his in.stitntions and his 
decrees he had eontempiated the spe- 
cial advantage of the poor as such; 
and that, next after the august dis- 
tinction of having founded the first 
Christian throne, he had meant to 
challenge and fix the gaze of future 
ages upon this glorious pretension — 
that he first had executed the scrip- 
tural injunction to make a provision 
for the po(»r, as an order of society 
that by laws immutable should “never 
cease out of the land.” 

Sectmilly^ Let us advert to the value 
and functions of Constantinople as the 
tutelary genius of western or dawn- 
ing Christianity. 

The history of Constantinople, or 
more generally of the Eastern Roman 
empire, wears a peculiar interest to 
the children of Christendom ; and for 
two separate reasons— as being 
the narrow isthmus or bridge which 
connects the two continents of ancient 
and modem histoiy, and thru is a 
philosophic interest; but, secondly 
which in the very highest degree is a 
practical interest, as the record of 
our earthly salvation from Mahome- 
tanism. On tw'o horns was Europe 
assaulted by the Moslems ; first, last, 
and through the largest tract of time, 
on the horn of Constantinople ; there 


the contest raged for more than eight 
hundred years, and by the time that the 
mighty bulwark fell (1463,)Viennaand 
other cities upon or near the Danube h ad 
found leisure for growing up ; so that, 
if one range of Alps had slowiy been 
surmounted, another had now slowly 
reared and embattled itself against 
the w'estward progress of the Cres- 
cent. On the western horn, in France, 
but by Germans, once for all Charles 
Martel had arrested the progress of 
the fanatical Moslem almost in a 
single battle ; certainly a single gene- 
ration saw the whole danger dis- 
persed, inasmuch as within that space 
the Saracens were effectually forced 
back into their original Spanish lair. 
This demonstrates pretty forcibly the 
difference of the Mahometan resources 
as apidied to the western and the 
eastern struggle. To throw the whole 
w’ciglit of that difference, a difference 
in the result as betw'ecn eight centu- 
ries and thirty years, upon the mere 
difference of energy in German and 
Byzantine forces, as though the first 
did, a rapturous fervour, in a few 
revolutions of summer what the other 
had protracted through nearly a mil- 
lennium, is a representation which de- 
feats itself by its own extravagance. 
To prove too much is more dangerous 
than to prove too little. The fact is, 
that vast armies and mighty nations 
w'ere continually dLsposable for the 
war upon the city of Constantine; 
nations had time to arise in Juvenile 
vigour, to grow old and superannuated, 
to melt aw^ay, and totally to disappear, 
in that long struggle on the Ucllcspont 
and Propoutis. It W'as a struggle 
which might often intermit and slum- 
ber ; armistices there might be, tnices, 
or nnproclaimcd suspensions of w'ar 
out of mutual exhaustion, but peace 
there could not be, because any rest- 
ing from the duty of hatred towards 
tliosc who recit)rocally seemed to lay 
the foundations of their creed in a dis- 
honouring of God, was in^ssible to 
aspiring human nature. Malice apd 
mutnal hatred, we repeat, became a 
duty in those circumstances. Why 
had they begun to fight? Person^ 
feuds there had been none between 
the parties. For the early caliphs did 
not conquer Syria and other vast pix>- . 
vinces of the Roman empire, becausiv 
they had a quarrel with the Gtesara 
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-wlio represented Christendom; bat, on 
the contrary, they had a quan*cl with 
the Cmsars because they had con- 
quered Syiia, or, at the most, the 
conquest and the feud (if not aJways 
lying in that exact succession as cause 
and effect) were joint effects from a 
common cause, which cause was im- 
perishable as death, or the ocean, 
and as deep as are the fountains of 
animal life. Could the ocean be al- 
tered by a sea fight? or the atiiio- 
splien; be tainted for ever by an earth- 
quake? As little could any single 
reign or its events affect the fend of 
the Moslem and the Christian ; a feud 
which could not cease unless God 
could change, or unless m*an (becom- 
ing careless of spiritual things) should 
sink to the level of a brute. 

These are considerations of great 
importance in weighing the value of 
the Eastern Empire. If the cause and 
interest of Islamism. as against ChAs- 
tianity, were undying — then mc may 
be assured that the Moorish infidels 
of Spain did not reiterate their trans- 
Pyrenean expeditions after one gene- 
ration — simply because they could not. 
But we know that on the south-eas- 
tern honi of Em'ope they coukl, upou 
the plain ar^imeiit that for many cen- 
turies they rfiW. Over and above this, we 
are of opinion that the Saracens were 
unequal to the sort of haidships bred 
by cold climates; and there lay another 
rcpidsLon for Saracens from France, 
&c., and not merely the Carlovingian 
sword. AVe children of Christendom 
show our innate superiority to the 
children of the Orient upon this scale 
or tariff of acclimatizing powers. We 
travel as wheat travels tlirough ail 
reasonable rangesof temperature ; they, 
like rice, can migrate only to warm 
latitndes. They cannot support our 
cold, but we can support the counter- 
vailing hardships of their heat. This 
cause alone would have weatherbound 
the Mussulmans for ever within the 
Pyrenean' cloisters. Mussulmans in 
cold latitudes look as blue and as 
absurd as sailors on horseback. Apart 
from which cause, we see that the fine 
old Visigothic races in Spain found 
them full employment up to the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, which rei^ 
first created a kingdom of Spain ; in 
that reign the whole fabric of their 
power thawed away, and was con- 


founded with forgotten things. Co- 
lumbus, accyording to a local tradition, 
was personally present at some of the 
latter campai^s in Grenada : he saw 
the last of them. So that the disco- 
very of America may be used as a 
convertible date with that of extinc- 
tion for the Saracen power in western 
Europe. True that the overthrow of 
Constantinople had forerun this event 
by nearly half a century. But then 
we insist upou the difi'erent pro[K>r- 
tions of the struggle. AYhilst in Spain 
a province had fought against a pro- 
vince, all Asia militant bad fought 
against the eastern Komaii empire. 
Amongst the many races whom dimly 
we descry in those shadowy hosts, tilt- 
ing for ages in the vast plains of An- 
gora, arc seen, latterly pressing on to 
the van, two mighty powers, the chil- 
dreu of Persia and the Ottoman family 
of the Turks. Upou these nations, 
both now rapidly decaying, the faith 
of Mahomet has ever leaned as upon 
her eldest sons ; and these powers the 
Byzantine Caisars had to face in every 
plmsis of their energj', as it revolved 
from perfect biirbarisin, through seini- 
barbarisrn, to that crude form of civili- 
zation which Mahometans can sup- 
))ort. And through all these trans- 
migrations of theii’ power we must re- 
member that they were under a mar- 
tial trainlug and discipline, never suf- 
fered to become effeminate. One set 
of warriors after another did, it is 
true, become effeminate in Persia: but 
iq)on that advantage opening, always 
another set stepped in from Torkisfan 
or from the I mans. The nation, the 
individuals melted away; the Moslem 
aimies were immortal. * 

Here, therefore, it is, and standing 
at this point of our review, that we 
complain of Mr Finlay's too facile 
compliance with historians far beueath 
himself. He has a fine understand- 
ing : oftentimes his commentaries on 
the past are ebullient with subtlety ; 
and his fault strikes ns as lying even 
in the excess of his sagacity applying 
itself too often to a basis of facts, 
quite insufficient for supporting the 
superincumbent weight or his specu- 
lations. But in this instance he sur- 
renders himself too readily to the 
ordinaiT current of histoiy. How 
would ne like it, if he happened to be 
a Turk himself, finding his nation thus 
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implicitly undervalued? For clearly, 
in undervaluing the Byzantine resist- 
ance, he does undervalue the Maho- 
metan assault. Advantages of local 
situation cannot eternally make good 
the deficiencies of man. If the By- 
zantines (being as weak as historians 
would represent them) yet for ages 
resisted the whole imj)etU8 of Maho- 
metan Asia, then it follows, either 
that the Crescent was correspondingly 
weak, or that, not being weak, she 
must have found the Cross pretty 
strong. The fmit of history does not 
here correspond with the numerical 
items. 

Nothing has ever surprised us more, 
we will frankly own, than this coinci- 
dence of authors in treating the Byzan- 
tine enijnre as’ feeble and crazy. On 
the contrarj', to us it is clear that 
some secret and preternatural strength 
it must have had, lurking where the 
eye of man did not in those days 
penetrate, or by what miracle did it 
undertake our universal Christian 
cause, fight for us all, keep the waters 
open from freezing us up, and through 
nine centuries prevent the ice of I^Ia- 
liometanism from closing over our 
heads for ever? Yet does Mr Finlay 
(p. 4‘J4) describe this empire as hi- 
l)ouring, in .\.n. G23, equally with 
Tersia, nndcr “ intemal w'eaicness,” 
and as “ equally incapable of oifering 
any popular or national r(‘sistarioe to 
an active or enterprising enemy.” 
In this Mr Finlay does but agree 
w ith other able writers ; but he and 
they should have recollected, that 
hardly had that very year G23 de- 
parted, even yet the knell of its last 
hour was sounding upon the w inds, 
when this effeminate empire had occa- 
sion to show that she could clothe 
herself with consuming terrore, as a 
belligerent both defensive and aggres- 
sive. In the absence of her gi-eat 
^peroT, and of tbo main imperial 
forces, the golden caintal herself, by 
her own resources, routed smd perse- 
cuted into wrecks a Persian army 
that had come down upon her by 
stealth and a fraudulent circuit. Even 
at that same period, she advanced 
into Persia more than a thousand 
miles from her own metropolis in 
Europe, under the blazing ensigns of 
the cross, kicked the crown of Persia 
to and fix) like a tennis-ball, npiset the 


throne of Artaxerxes, countersigned 
haughtily the elevation of a new Bost- 
leus more friendly to herself, and then 
recrossed the Ti^ia homew'ards, after 
having tom forcibly out of the heart 
and palpitating entrails of Persia, 
whatever trophies that idolatrous em- 
pire had formerly wrested from her- 
self. These were not the acts of an 
efieminate kingdom. In the language 
of Wordsworth we may say — 

" All power was giv'n her in the dread- 
ful trance ; 

Infidel kings she wither’d like a flame.** 

Indeed, no image that wc remember 
can do justice to the first of these 
acts, except that Spanish legend of 
the Cid, which assures us that, long 
after the death of the mighty cava- 
lier, w hen tlie children of those Moors 
who had fled from his face whilst 
living, were insulting the marble 
statue above his grave, suddenly the 
statue raised its right arm, stretchoA 
out its marble lance, and drifted the 
heathen dogs like snow. The mero 
8«auctity of the Cliristian champion’s 
sepulchre was its own protection ; 
and so wq must suppose, that, w hen 
the Persian hosts came by surprise 
upon Constantinople — her natural pro- 
tector being absent by three months* 
march — simply the golden statues of 
the mighty Ca*sars, half rising on their 
thrones, must have caused that sudden 
panic which dissipated the danger. 
Hardly fifty years later, Mr Finlay 
well knows that Constantinople again 
stood an assault — not from a Persian 
hourrah, or tempestuous surprise, but 
from a vast expedition, armaments 
by land and sea, fitted out elabo- 
rately in the early noontide of Maho- 
metan vigour— and that assault, also, 
in the presence of the caliph and the 
crescent, was gloriously discomfited. 
Now if, in th<^ moment of triumph, 
some voice in the innumerable crowd 
had cried out, How long shall this 
great Christian breakwater, against 
which are shattered into surge and 
foam all the mountainous billows of 
idolaters and misbelievers, stand up 
on behalf of infant Christendom?** 
and if from the clouds some trumpet 
of prophecy had replied, “ Even yet 
for eight hnndred^earsl** could any 
man have persnad^ hlms^ that suon 
a . fortress against such antagonists-^ 
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Bnch a moaament against a xnillen- 
niam nf fury — was to be classed 
amongst the weak things of this 
earth ? This oriental Rome, it is true, 
equally with Persia, was liable to 
sudden inroads and incursions. But 
the difference was this— Persia was 
strongly protected in all ages by the 
wilderness on her main western fron- 
tier ; if this were passed, and a hand- 
to-hand conflict succeeded, where light 
cavalry or fugitive archers could be 
of littfe value, the essential weakness 
of the Persian empire then betrayed 
itself. Her sovereign was assassi- 
nated, and peace was obtained from 
the condescension of the invader. But 
the enemies of Constantinople, Goths, 
Avars, Bulgarians, or even Persians, 
were strong only by tlieir weakness. 
Being coiitemplible, they were ne- 
glected ; being chased, they made no 
stand; and thus only they escaped. 
They entered like thieves by means 
of darkuess, and escaped like sheep 
by means of dispersion. But, if caught, 
they were annihilated. No ; we re- 
sume our thesis ; we close this head 
by reiterating our correction of his- 
tory ; we re-affirm our position— that 
in Eastern Rome lay the salvation of 
Western and Central Europe ; in 
Constantinople and the Propontis lay 
the sine-<jfud-non condition of any 
future Christendom. Emperor and 
people must have done their duty; 
the result, the vast extent of genera- 
tions surmounted, furnish the trium- 
phant argument. Finally, indeed, 
they fell, king and people, shepherd 
and flock; but by that time their 
mission was fulfilled. And doubtless, 
as the noble Palseologus lay on heaps 
of carnage, with his noble people, as 
life was ebbing away, a voice from 
heaven sounded in his ears the great 
words of the Hebrew prophet, “ Be- 
hold! Torn WORK IS done; your 
warfare is accomplished." 

1X1. Such, then, being the un- 
merited disparagement of the Byzan- 
tine government, and so great the 
ingratitude of later Christendom to 
that sheltering power under which 
themselves enjoyed the leisure of a 
thousand years for knitting and ex- 
panding into strong nations; on the 
other hand, what is to be thought of 
the baracen revolutionists V Every 
where it has passed for a lawful pos- 


tulate, that the Saracen conquests 
prevailed, half by the feebleness of 
the Roman government at Constanti- 
nople, and half by the preternatural 
energy infused into the Arabs by then* 
false prophet and legislator. In either 
of its faces, this theory is falsified by 
a steady review of facts. With re- 
gard to the Saracens, Mr Finlay 
thinks as do, and argues that they 
prevailed through the local, or some- 
times the casual, weakness *of their 
immediate enemies, and rarely through 
any strength of their own. We must 
remember one fatal weakness of the 
Imperial administration in those days, 
not due to men or to principles, but 
entirely to nature and the slow growtli 
of scientific improvements — viz. the 
difficulties of locomotion. As re- 
spected Syria, Egypt, Cyronaica, and 
so on to the most western provinces 
of Africa, the Saracens had advantages 
for moving rapidly whi/fii the Ca'<ar 
had not. Hut is not a w ator move- 
ment speedier than a land movement, 
which for an army never has inncli 
exceeded fourteen miles a-day V Cer- 
tainly it is; but in this case there 
were two desperate defects in the Im- 
perial control over that water service. 
To use a fleet, you must have a fleet ; 
hut their whole naval interest had 
been starved by the intolerable costs 
of the Persian war. Immense had 
been the expenses of Heraclins, and 
annually decaying had been bis Asiatic 
revenues. Secondly, the original posi- 
tion of the Arabs had been better than 
that of the emperor, in every stage of 
the warfare which so suddenly aro.se. 
In Arabia they stood nearest to Syria,, 
in Syria nearest to Egypt, in Egypt 
nearest to Cyrenaica. What reason 
had there been for expecting a martial 
legislator at that moment in Arabia, 
who should fuse and sternly combine 
her distracted tribes ? What blame, 
therefore, to Hcradius, that Syria — 
the first object of assault, being also 
by much the weakest part of the 
empire, and munediaiely after the 
close of a desolating war— should in 
four campaigns be found indefensible ? 
We must remember the unexampled 
abruptness of the Arabian revolution. 
The year 622, by its very name of 
Hegira, does not record a triumph but 
a humiliation. In that year, there- 
fore, and at the very moment when 
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Heraclias was entering upon his long 
Persian struggle, Mahomet was yet 
prostrate, and his destiny was doubt- 
ful. Eleven years after, viz. in 633, 
the pro])liet was dead and gone ; but 
his first successor was already in 
Syria as a conqueror. Such had been 
the velocity of events. The Persian 
war had then been finished by three 
years, but the exhaustion of the em- 
pire had perhaps, at that moment, 
reached its maximum. We are satis- 
fied, that ten years’ repose from this 
extreme state of collapse would have 
shown us another result. Even as it 
was, and caught at this enormous dis- 
advantage, Heraclias taught the rob- 
bers to tremble, and would have ex- 
terminated them, if not baffled by two 
irremediable oalamlties, neither of 
them duo to any act or neglect of his 
own. The first lay in the trea.soii of 
his lieutenants. The goveniors of 
Damascus, of Aleppo, of Emesa, of 
Postra, of Kinnisrin, all pro\ ed trai- 
tors. The root of tins evil lay, pro- 
bably, in the rlisorders following the 
Persian invasion, which had m^e- it 
the pcrilons interest of the emperor 
to appoint great ofiicers from amongst 
those who had a local influence. Such 
persons it might have b^cn ruinoiKs 
too suddenly to set aside, as, in the 
event, it proved ruinous to employ 
them. A dilemma of this kind, olfcr- 
ing but a choice of evils, belonged to 
the nature, of any Persian war ; and 
that particular war was bequeathed 
to Ileraclius liy the mismnuageineiit 
of his predecessors. But the second 
calamity was even more fatal ; it lay 
in the composition of the Syrian popu- 
lation, and its original want of vital 
cohesion. For no purpose could this 
population be united : they formed a 
rope of sand. There was the distrac- 
tion of religion, (Jacobites, Nesto- 
rians, &c. ;) there was the distraction 
of races— slaves and masters, con- 
quered and conquerors, modem in- 
truders mixed, but not blended with, 
aboriginal mountaineers. Property 
became the one principle of choice 
between the two governments. Where 
was protection to be had for thatf 
Barbarous as were the Arabs, they 
saw their present advantage. Often 
it would happen from the position of 
the armies, that they could, whilst 
the emperor oonld not, guarantee the 


instant security of landi or of personal , 
treasures ; the Arabs could also pro- ' 
mise, sometimes, a total immunity 
from taxes, very often a diminished 
scale of taxation, always a remission 
of arrears; none of which deman<]^ 
could be listened to by the empero™ 
partly on account of the public neces-i 
sitics, partly from jealousy of estaV 
blishing operative precedents. For 
religion, again, protection was more 
easily obtained in that day from the 
Arab, who made war on Christianity, 
than from the Byzantine emperor, 
who was its champion. What were 
the different sects and snbdivisions of 
Christianity to the barbarian? Mo- 
nophysitc, Monothelite, Eutychian, 
or Jacobite, all were to him as the 
scholastic disputes of noble and intel- 
lectual Europe to the camps of gyp- 
sies. The Arab felt himself to be the 
depository of one sublime truth, the 
unit}^ of God. His mission, therefore, 
was principally against idolaters. Yet 
even to them ids policy was to sell 
toleration for tribute. Clearly, as Mr 
Finlay hints, this was nH^rely a pro- 
vistona] moderation, meant to be laid 
a.«idc when sufficient power was' ob- 
tained ; and it um laid aside, in after 
ages, by many a wretch like Tumour 
or Nadir Shah. Religion, therefore, 
and property once secured, what more 
had the Syrians to seek ? Aud if to 
those advantages for the Saracens we 
add the fact, that a considerable Arab 
population was dispersed through 
Syria, who became so many emissa- 
ries, spies, and decoys for their coun- 
trymen, it docs great honour to the 
emperor, that through so many cam- 
paigns he should at all have main- 
tained his ground, which at last he 
resigned only under the despondency 
caused by afmost uDiversal treacheiy. 

The l^racens, therefore, had no 
great merit evc^ in their earliest ex- 
ploits ; and the impetus of their move- 
ment forwards, that principle of prose- 
lytism which carried them so strongly 
ahead ” through a few generations, 
was veiy soon brought to a stop. Mr 
Finlay, in our mind, does right to 
class these barbarians as socially 
and politically little better than thie 
Gothic, Hunnish, and Avar mbnareh- 
ies.” But, on consideration, the Go- 
thic monarchy embosomed the germs 
of a noble civilization; whereas tiM 
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I Saracens hare hevef propagated g^i eat 
“ principles of any kind, hor attained 
r even a momentary grandeur in their 
institations, except whore coalescing 
with' a higher or more ancient civiU- 
ation. 

"Meantime, ascending from the 
orliest Mahometans to their prophet, 
hat arc we to think of kimf Was 
^hornet a great man? We think not. 

^ The case was thus : the Arabian tribes 
had long stood ready, like dogs held in 
a leash, for a start after distant game. 
It was not Mahomet who gave them 
that impulse. But ne:ct, what was it 
tliat had liiiulered the Arab tribes 
from obeying the impulse? Simply 
this, that they were always in feud 
with each other so that theii* expe- 
ditions, beginning in harmony, wore 
sure to break up in anger on the road. 
What they needed was, some one 
grand compressing auj^ unifying prin- 
ciple, such as the Roman found in the 
destinies of his city. True ; but this, 
you say, they found iu the sublime 
principle that Cxod was one, and had 
appointed them to be the scourges of 
all who denied it. Their mission was 
to cleanse tlie earth from Pol}’thcis}m ; 
and, as ambtissadors from (rod, to tell 
the nations — Ye shall have no other 
g(Hl3 but me.” That was grand; 
and that surely they had from Maho- 
met ? Perhaps so ; but where did he 
got it ? lie stole it from the tTewish 
l$criptures, and from the Scriptures no 
^Icss than from .the traditions of the 
Christians. Assuredly, then, the hrst 
projecting impetus was not imprefised 
upon Islamism by Mahomet. This 
lay in a revealed truth ; and by Ma- 
homet it was furtively translated to 
his own use from those oracles which 
held it in keeping. But possibly, if 
not the principle of motion, yet at 
least the steady conservation of this 
motion was secured to lelamism by 
Mahomet. Granting (you will say) 
that the launch of t& religion might 
be due to an alien inspiration, yet still 
the steady movement onwards of this 
religion through some centuries, might 
be due exclusively to the code of laws 
bequeathed by M^omet in the Koran. 
And this has been the opinion of many 
European scholars. They fancy that 
Mahomet, however worldly and sen- 
sual as the founder of a pretended 
revelation, was wise In the wisilom of 


this world ; and that, if ridiculous as 
» prophet, he was worthy of venera- 
tion as a statesman, lie legislated 
well and presciently, they imagine, for 
the interests of a remote posterity. 
Now, upon that question let us hear 
Mr Finlay, lie, when commenting 
upon the steady ri^sistancc offered to 
the Saracens by the African Chris- 
tians of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies — a resistance wliich terminated 
disastrously for both sides — the poor 
Christians being exterminated, and 
the Moslem invaders being robbed of 
an indigenous working population, 
naturally enquires what it was that 
led to so tragical a result ? The Chris- 
tian natives of those provinces w'cre, 
in a political coiiditiou, little favour- 
able to belligereivt efforts ; and there 
cannot be much doubt, that, with any 
wisdom or any forbearance on the 
part of the intruders, both parties 
might soon have settled down into a 
pacific compromise of their feuds. 
Instead of this, the cimotcr w'as in- 
voked and worshipped ns the sole 
possible arbitrator; and truce tlicre 
was none mitil the silence of desola- 
tion brooded over those once fertile 
fields. How savage was the fanati- 
cism, and how blind the worldly wis- 
dom, which could have co-oiH'mtcd 
to such a result ! The cause must have 
lain in the unaccommodating nature 
of tlie Mahometan institutions, in the 
bigotry of the Maliomctan leaders, 
and in the defect of expansive views 
on the part ot' their legislator, lie 
had not provided even for other cli- 
mates than that of his own sweltcr- 
ihg sty in the Hedjas, or for man- 
ners more polished, or for institutions 
more philosophic, than those of bis 
own sun-baked Ishmaelites. The 
construction of the political govern- 
ment of the Saracen empire” — says 
Mr Finlay, (p. 462-3)—“ was imper- 
fect, and shows that Mahomet had 
neither contemplated extensive foreign 
conquests, nor devoted the energies 
of his powerful mind to the consider- 
ation of the questions of administra- 
tion which would arise out of the dff- 
ficult task of ruling a numerous and 
wealthy population, possessed of pro- 
perly, but deprived of civil rights.” 
He then shows how the whole power 
of the state settled into the ha^s of 
a chief priest— systomatlealfy irro- 
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sponsible. When, therefore, that mo- 
inentarj state of responsibility had 
passed away, which was created (like 
the state of martial law) “ by na- 
tional feelings, military companion- 
ship, and exalted enthusiasm,** the 
administration of the caliphs became 
“ far more oi)pressive than that of the 
1 toman yj||£irc.*' It is in fact an in- 
sult to l^majcstic liomans, if we 
should plaJc them seriously in the 
balance with savages like the Sara- 
cc?]s. The Romans were essentially 
the leaders of civilization, according 
to the possibilities then existing ; for 
Iheir earliest usages and social forms 
involved a high civilization, whilst 
promising a higher : whereas all Mos- 
lem nations have described a petty 
arch of national civility — soon reach- 
ing its apex, and rapidly barbarizing 
backwards. This fatal gravitation 
towards decay and decomposition in 
Mahometan institutions, which, at 
this day, exhibits to the gaze of man- 
kind one unifonn spectacle of Maho- 
metan ruins, all the great Moslem na- 
tions being already in a Strulltrug 
state, and held erect only by the co- 
lossal support of Chriatian powers, 
could not, as a revermnarv evil, 
have been healed by the Arabian 
prophet. His own religious principles 
would have prevented that, for they 
offer a permanent bounty on sensu- 
ality; so that every man w ho serves a 
Mahometan state faithfully and bril- 
liantly at twenty-five, is incapacitated 
at thirty-five for any further service, 
by the very nature of the rewards 
which he receives from the state. 
Within a very few years, evciy public 
servant is usuaUy emasculate by 
that unlimited voluptnousness which 
equ^ly the Moslem, princes and the 
common Prophet of all Moslems coun- 
tenance as the proper object of human 
pursuit. Here is the mortal ulcer of 
Islamism, which, can never cleanse 
itself from death and the odour of 
death. A political ulcer would or 
might have found restoration for it- 
self ; but this ulcer is higher and 
deeper : — ^it lies in the reU^on, which 
is incapable of reform : It is an ulcer 
Teaching as high as the paradise 
which Islamism promises, and deep 
as the hell whidi it creates. We re- 
peat, that Mahomet could not efifec- 
tually have neutralized a poison which 


he himself. had introduced into the 
circulation and life-blood of his Mos- 
lem economy. The false prophet was 
forced to reap as be had sown. Bnt 
an evil whi^ is certain, may be 
retarded; and ravages which tend 
finally to confusion, may be limited 
for many generations. Now, in the 
case of the African provincials which 
we have noticed, we see ah original 
incapacity of Islamism, even in its 
palmy condition, for amalgamating 
with any superior culture. And the 
specific action of Mahometanism in 
the African case, as contrasted with 
the Roman economy which it sup- 
planted, is thus exhibited by Mr Fin- 
lay in a most instructive passage, 
whore every negation on the Maho- 
metan side is made to suggest the 
countervailing usage positively on the 
side of the Romans. O children of 
Romulus ! how noble do you appear 
when thus fiercely contrasted with 
the w ild boars who desolated your 
vineyards I “ No local magistrates 
elected by the people, and no parish 
priests connected by their feelings 
and interests both with their superiors 
and inferiors, bound society together 
by common tics ; and no system of 
legal administration, independent of 
the military and financial authorities, 
prosciTcd the property of the people 
from the rapacity of the govern- 
ment.” 

Such, we are to understand, was 
not the Mahometan system: sudi' 
had been the system of Rome. 
“ Socially and politically,” proceeds 
the passage, the Saracen ebipire 
was little better than the Go^c, 
Hunnish, and Avar monarchies ; and 
that it proved more durable, with al- 
most equal oppression, is to be attri- 
buted to the powerful enthusiasm of 
Mahoinet*s religion, which tempered 
for some time its^avarice and tyranny.” 
The same sentiment is repeated still 
more emphatically at p. 468—** The 
political policy of the wacens was of 
itself utterly barbaroud ; and it only 
caught a passing gleam of justice from 
the religions fe^g of thdr prophets 
doctrines.” 

Thus far, therefore, it (ijipl^|i||]ni 
Mahometanism is not much 
to its too famous founder : it 
him a prindplc. viz. the unity of ; 
which, mei^Ty through a capital 
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def , it faoeieB ptolkr to itself. No- 
thing but tbo grossest ignorance in 
hi^omet, nothing bnt the grossest 
non'-acQuaintanoe with Gioek anthoM 
on the part of the Arabs, could have 
created or sustained the delusion cur- 
rent amongst that illiterate people— 
that it was themselves only who re- 
jected PoJ}"theisin. Had bnt one 
amongst the personal enemies of Ha- 
homet been acquainted with Greek, 
^ere was an end of the new religion 
in the first moon of its existence. Once 
open the e3"es of Arabs to the fact, 
that Christians had anticipated them 
in this great truth of the divine unlt> , 
and Mahometanism could only have 
ranked as a subdivision of Christian- 
ity. Mahomet would have ranked 
only as a Christian heresiarch or 
schismatic ; such as Nestorius or Mar- 
dan. one time, such as Arius or 
Felagios fit another. In his chara cter 
of theologi^^ therefore, Mahomet was 
simply the most memorable of blun- 
derers, supported in his blunders by 
the most unlettered of nations. In his 
other character of legislator^ we have 
seen, that already the earliest stages 
of Mahometan experience exposed 
decisively liis rtiinous imbecility. 
Where a rude tribe offered no resist- 
ance to his system, for the simple 
reason that thdr barbarism suggested 
no motive for^sistance, it conld be 
no honour to prevail. And where, on 
oth^ fand, a higher civilization 
had ^mished strong points of repul- 
sion to his sy^m, it appeal plainly 
that this pretended apostle of social 
improvement had devised or hinted no 
reraer mode of conciliation than by 
jmtting to the .sword all dissentients. 
He starts as a theological reformer, 
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with a fancied defiance to the world 
which was no defiance at all, being 
exactly what Christians had believed 
for six centuries, and Jews for six- 
aud-twenty. He starts aS a political 
reformer, with a fancied conciliation 
to the world which was no concilia- 
tion at all, but was sure to provoke 
imperishable hostility >vhmjesoovcr it 
had any efiect at all. jj^J 
We have thus reviewWioine of the 
more splendid aspects connected with 
Mr Finlay’s theme ; but that theme, 
in its entire compass, is worthy of a 
far more extended investigation than 
our own limits will allow, or than the 
historical curiosity of the world (mis- 
directed here as in so many other 
cases) has hitherto demanded. The 
Greek race, suffering a long occulta- 
tion under the blaze of the Homan 
empire, into which for a time it had 
been absorbed, but again emerging 
fi‘om this blaze and reassuming a 
distinct Greek agency and influence, 
offers a subject great by its own in- 
herent attractions, and separately in- 
teresting by the unaccountable neglect 
which it has suffered. To have over- 
looked this subject, is one amongst 
the capital over^ghts of Gibbon. To 
have rescued it from utter oblivion, 
and to have traced an outline for its 
better illumination, is the peculiar 
merit of Mr Finlay. His greatest 
fault is to have been careless or 
slovenly in the niceties of classical and 
philological precision. His greatest 
praise, and a very great one indeed, 
is — to have thrown the light of an 
original philosophic sagacity upon a 
neglected province of histoiy, indis- 
pensable to the arrottdmemeni of Pa- 
gan archaeology. 
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THE O’CONNELL CASE — ^WAS THE JUDGMENT RIGHTLY REVERSED ? 


The astounding issue of the Irish 
State Trials will constitute a con- 
spicuous and mortifying event in the 
history of the times. A gigantic con- 
spiracy for the dismemberment of tlie 
empire was boldly encountered at its 
highest point of development by the 
energy of the common law of the land, 
as admmistered in the ordinary courts 
of justice. That law, itself certainly in- 
tricate and involved, had to deal with 
facts of almost unprecedented complica- 
tion and difficulty *, but after a long and 
desperate struggle, the law' triumphed 
over eveiy obstacle that could be op- 
posed to it by tortuous and pertina- 
cious ingenuity: the case was cor- 
rectly charged before the jury ; most 
clearly established in evidence, so as 
to satisfy not them only, but all man- 
kind ; the Jury returned a just verdict 

—the court passed jn^mmit in con- 
formity with that verdict, awai'ding 
to the offenders a serious but tempe- 
rate measure of punishment — ^impri- 
sonment, fine, and security for good 
behaviour. The sentence was instant- 
ly carried into effect— 

« AnJ Justice^said— I’m satisfied.** 

But, beholdl a last desperate throw 
of the dice ^m the prison-house— a 
apecttlative and desimnding appe^ to 
the proverbial nncertidnty of the law; 
and, to the unspeakahle amazement 
and disgust of the country^ an alleged 
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technical slip in the conduct of the 
proceedings, not toucdiing or even ap- 
proaching the establish^ merits of ' 
the case either in fact or law, has 
been held, by the highest tribunal in / 
the land, sufficient to nullify the wholer 
which had been done, and to r^tore 
to liberty the dangerons delinquents/ 
reveling in misrepresentation and 
falsehood concerning the grounds of 
thmr escape from punishment — in 
their delirium of delight and triumph, 
even threatening an xmteachment 
against the officers' of the crown, 
against even the judges of the laqd, 
for the part they have boms in th^ 
reversed proceedings! 

Making all due allowance for these 
extravagant fooleries, it is obvious 
that the event which has given rise to^ 
them is one calcnlatedrto excite pro-^ ' 
found concern, and very great 
os&if. The most sober and thoughtful'’ 
oba^ers are conscious of feeling 
liv^y indignation at the spectacle 
of justice defeated by a technical 
objection; and public attention has 
been attracted to pertain topics of the 
v^ highest impbrtance and d^^k^ey, 

They Ire all invol^ in the 
of the question placed at the ^adof 
^is article ; and to that diseuatioa 
we propose* to address, oursdves In a 
smrit of ddbmesa, ^feoedmn, and oaa-*^ 
dour. We have, close atten- 
Uou to this remariiqble and harassing 
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case £ix»m first to last, and had suffi- 
^ent opportunities of acqaaintin^; our- 
selves with its exact legal position. 
"W^ deem it of great importance to 
enable our rcadei'a^ whether lay or 
professional, to form, with moderate 
attention, a sound jadgniont for thein- 
’Bolves upon questions which may pos- 
' sibjy become the subject of early par- 
liamentary discussion— Whether the 
recent decision of the House of Lords, 
a very bold one unquestionably, was 
nevertheless a correct one, and con- 
sequently entitling the. tribunal by 
whom it was pronounced, to the con- 
tinued respect and confidence of the 
country? This is, in tnith, a grave 
question, of universal -concern, of per- 
manent interest; and miuiring a fear- 
less, an honest, and a carefiii exami- 
nation. 

The reversal of the judgment against 
Mr O'Connell and his companions, 
^was teceived tbrougliont the king- 
dom tnth perfect amazement. No 
one was prepared for it. Up to the 
very Inst moment, even till Lord Den- 
man had in his judgment decisively 
indicated the conclusion at which he 
had aiTived on the main point in the 
case, we have the best reason for be- 
lieving that there was not a sin^c 
person in the'Housc of Lords — with 
the possible exception of Lords Den- 
man, Tottenham, nnd Campbell— who 
expectedareversal of the judgment. So 
much has the public press been taken 
by surprise, that, with the exception 
of a fierce controversy between the 
Standatrd^ aUd fdomintj Herald^ and 
the Mommg Chronide^ which was con- 
ducted with great acuteness and learn- 
ing^ we are not avfare of any explana- 
tion since offered by the loading organs 
of pabUe opinion-^tfac Tim ns has pre- 
served a total silence— as to the legal 
sufifeiency or insuiffidency of 3ie 
groundson Which this metnorttble judg- 
ment of reversal }m>cee^. We shall 
aideavoBr to do So ; fbr wMle.ft is Ofi 
this dde of Clhaund ptMhdtly no- 

toifowthat the traveirseifa have heeu 
^oved gu% of the Ofiommus mie- 
dchieanoafs with wMch ofOto 
^diajged-^^>gu!lty hi kw^atidgi^tyifi 
the othef ddebf 

M dnree commehcilag ihb 

jr<W, MsHi % chSel ddinqacttl, 

wMWA haa tho aifiatilEig 


audacity, repeatedly and deliberately, 
to declare iu public that ho has been 

“ ACQUITTED OX THE MERTl'S ! ” 

Without pausing to fiud words which 
would fitly characterize such conduct, 
we" shall content ourselves with the 
•following judicial declaratiou made by 
Lord Brougham in giving judgment 
in the House of Lords, a declaration 
heard and necessarily acquiesced in 
by ovety member of the coprt : — 

“ The wq»ole of the learned judges 
ivith one voice declare, that on the 
merits, at any rate, they have no 
doubt at all — tliat on the great merits 
and snbstaiico of the ease they arc 
unauimously agreed. That a groat 
offence has been commuted, and an 
ofience known to and reeogniaable by 
the law ; that a grave offent^c and 
crime has been perpetrated, and an 
offence and crime punishable by the 
admitted and undoubted law of the. 
land, none of the learned judges do 
deny ; that counts in the indictment 
to bring the otieuders, the criniinals, 
to punishment, are to be found, 
against which no possible, exception, 
technical or substantial, can bo urged, 
all are agreed ; that these counts, if 
they stood alone, would be amply 
sufficient to support the sentence of 
the court below, and that that vseii- 
teuce is one which the law warrants, 
justifies, nay, I will even say com- 
mands, tliey all admit. On the 
preat the leadintj potnis, the 

sffhatance, tfw very imence of die f«»e, 
iUl the kamod fndgee wWUmt excep- 
tion^ enUrtain <md express one dear^ 
unanimom^ xwd wAesitedmg 
And yet all the proceedingsr have l>een 
annulled, and the perpetrators of these 
great crimes and offences let loose 
again upon society ! How comes this 
to pass ? is asked with hstoni^toHmc 
whoever it is heard of, both in thte 
country— and abroad. 

Iho enquiry we propose is duo with 
reference to the conduct and reputa- 
tion of three great judlofal dasseeh- 
the judges of the Quemi's Bench : 

the judges of England ; and the judges 
of the eoaxt qf iropeal Iu the House 
tffLords. 

bodiferdio laati^dvetnoulhs whhi^ 
been at wfe 

lUaB UpRUKtXOinin^ SifageB 
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— that it is probable that very few Tiew. They were down with 
except proteaeional readers have at beautiful precision and terseaeas by 
this moiueiit a distinct idea of the real I^rd Chiei- Justice De Grey, in the 
nature of the case, as from time to case of Bex. v. .Ilorne— 2 Cowper’a 
time developed before the various tri- Eep. 682. 

buuals through whose ordeal it has “ The cha^e must contain such a 
passed. Wo shall endeavour now to description of the crime, that the da* 
extricate the legal merits of the case fendant may know what crime it is 
frsiu the meshes of complicated tech- which he is called upon to answer ; 
idealities in which they have hitherto that the jury may appear to be war* 
been involved, and give an even ele~ ranted in their conclusion of ‘ jpillty,* 
meniary exposition of such portions or * not guilty,* upon the premises de* 
of the p'occedings as must be dis* livered to them; and 'that the court, 
tiuctly understood, before attempting may see such a definite crime, that 
to form a sound opinion uiion the vali- they may apply the punishment wbiefi 
dity or invalidity of the gi*ounds upon the law prescribes.” 
which alone the judgment has been There may be, and almost always 
reversed. are, several, sometimes many, counts 

The traversers were charged with iu a single indictment ; and it is of pe- 
having committed the offence of coK- cuUar importance in the present case, 
M'JUACY ; which, by the imivorsally to note the reason why several counts 
ndmittiid common law of the land for are inserted, when the indictment con- 
con.'^iderably up w ard.s of ii ve h uiidrcd tains a cliargo of only one actu^ offence* 
yeari<, exist.s where two^ or more than First, W'hen there is any doubt as to 
two^ agree to do an illegal act — that is, which is the proper mode, iu point of 
to effect something in itself unlawful, lau\ of the oficnce; second- 

er to effect by unlawful means some- ly, lest, although tbe oftancQ be le- 
lliiug wliicli ill itself may be indiffer- gaily described on the face of the in* 
out, or even lawtul.”^ Such an of- dlctmout, it should be one wbich tha‘ 
fence constitutes a and evidence Vt oM not meet or support, 

for that misderaeanoiir, and that mis- The solo object is, in short, to avoid 
demeanour alone, the traversers were the risk of a fr^uent and final failure 
indicted. The govcnmient might, as of justice on either of the above two 
eK])laiucd iu a iurnier dumber, f grounds. Tedmlcally speaking, each 
have (U'ocecded by an ex-officio infer- of these counts is regarded (though 
mation at the suit of the crown, filed all of them really are only varied do* 
by the Attoi ncy-Gencral ; but iu this scriptions of one and the same offence) 
jiistant!G, waiving all the privileges ap- as containing the charge of a distinct 
pertaining to the kingly office, they offence.§ For precisely the same rea* 
appciu’ed before the constituted tiibu- sou, several counts wpre, till rec^tly, 
mil of the law as the redressers of the allowed in civil proceedings, 
public wrongs, invested however with though there was only one cause of 
no powers or authority beyond the siin* action; but this license got to be so 
pie rights enjoyed by the meanest of its mueh abased, (occasiomag expensiira 
suldects — andpixffen'edanifKfihc^i^^ prolixity,) that only one eonnt is 

which is ** a Written accusation of one now pen^tted for one cause of action 
or more persons, Of a crime or misde- — a ^roat diaeretiou being alkiwed to 
mcanour, preferred to and presented a jad^, however, by statute, of sltero 
on oath by a grand jury.” t STow, ing the count at the trUdf so gs to 
in ffamiug an iudictment, the foliow- meet the evidence then additced. A 
ing am the prlndpies to be kept in similar idterathm could potbeaUowieid 


* Judgmeatoftlto Jisdgm/erdei«dbvtheHiwM«fX<cirdstolm|vfaU 
ed, (aad.frem whkh the gnotaitipas hi this araols have hoes sAda;) mpi to 4hi 
House of Lords by Lord f^ef-JostMto Tiadal, an 2d B aptsmhw r 184A 
t State Preseenile&s, pp. 9, 10. Ifo. oeexxxzg. Vol av. 
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IBevoiuadistiaAoftoommayiiadeubM^ in m oMy 

one mdktaMOif;. 
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.in crbi^id cases, lest the grand joiy 
eho^liftVie found a bill for ono oifon^, 
nnd the defendant be put upon his trial 
for another. There appear, however, 
insuperable objections to restricting one 
oflhnce to a single count, in respect of 
the other object, on peril of the peipe- 
tnal defeat of justice. The risk is suffi- 
ciently serious in civil cases, where 
the proceedings are drawn so long 
beforehand, and with such ample time 
for consideration as to the proper 
mode of stating the case, so as to bo 
sufficient in point of law. But cri- 
minal proceedings cannot possibly bo 
drawn with this deliberate prepara- 
tion and accurate examination into the 
real facts of the case beforehand ; and 
if the only count allowed^xcessively 
difficult as it continually is to secure 
perfect accuracy — should prove defec- 
tive in’ point of law, the prisoner, 
though guilty, must either escape 
scot-free, or become the subject nf 
reiterated and abortive prosecution — 
a gross scandal to the administra- 
tion of justice, and grave injury to 
the interests of society. If these 
observations be read with attention, 
and borne in mind, they will afford 
great assistance in forming a clear 
and correct judgment on this re- 
markably interesting, and, us regards 
the future administration of justice^ 
vitally important case. There is yet 
one other remark necessary to be 
made, and to be borne in mind by 
the lay reader. Adverting to the de- 
finitlwi alr^y giveh of a conspi- 
racy” — ^that its essence is the mere 
AGREEMENT to do an illegal act — ^itwill 
be plain, that where such an agree- 
ment has once been shown to have 
been entered into, it is totally imma- 
terial whether the illegal act, or the 
ffieghl acts, have been actually done 
ornotm pursuance of the considracy. 
MThere these illegal acts, however, 
have been done, and can be dearly 
proved, it is usual— but not necessary 
— ^ ut dtem out in the Indictment for 
a ooni^irapy. This is called s^ng 
out the overt actSi (and was done in the 
pment instance,) not as any part of 
tile conspiracy^ butonlr as statements 
of (he evidence by which the char^ 
was tp be si^ported— for the laudamo 
pmqpose of ^vlng parties notice 
of tna^piirtieiilar factaffio^ which the 
crown intended to (mm the wiU 


enco of the alleged conspiracy. They 
consisted, almost nnavoidaldy, ofanro- 
digious number of writings, speeches, 
and publications ; and these it was 
which earned for the indictment the 
title of the Monster Indictment.” 
It occupies fifty-three pages of the 
closely printed folio appendix to the 
case on the part of the crown— >6|bh 
page containing on an average seven- 
ty-three lines, each .fine eighteen 
words ; which would extend to nine 
hundred and fifty-tltree common lam 
folios^ each containing seventy-two 
words I The indictment itself, how- 
ever, independently of its ponderous 
apjMindages, was of very moderate 
length. It contained eleven counts — 
and charged a conspiracy of a five- 
fold, nature — t. c. to do five different 
acts ; and the scheme of these counts 
was this : — ^the first contained all the 
five branches of the conspiracy — and 
the subsequent counts took that fii-st 
count to pieces ; that is to say, con- 
tained the whole or separate portions 
of it, with such modifications as might 
appear likely to obviate doubts as to 
their legal sufficiency, or moot possible 
or probable variations in the expect- 
ed evidence. The following will be 
found a correct abstract of this im- 
portant document. 

The indictment, as already stated, 
contained eleven counts, in each of 
which it was charged that the defen- 
dants, Daniel O'Connell, John O'Con- 
nell, Thomas Steele, Thomas Matthew 
Kay, Charles Gavan Duffy, John 
Gray) and Richard Barrett*, the Rev. 
Peter James Tyrrell, and the Rev. 
Thomas Tierney, unlawfully, mali- 
ciously, and seditiously did combine, 

CONSPIRE, CONFEDERATE, and AGREE 

with each other, and with divers other 
persons unknown, for the purposes in 
those counts resp^tivriy stated. 

The FIRST count charged the con- 
spiracy as a conspiracy to do five dif- 
ferent acts, (that is to say,) 

First. To raise and create discon- 
tent and disaffection amongst her 
M^esty's sntjects, and to exdte sudi 
subjects to hatred and contempt of 
the government and conatitatiem of 
tiie realm as by law estaidlahed, and 
to nnlawfuliuid seditious c^positkn ’U> 
the Bud goTemmmit and imistitiitimu 
To stir lesaonsles, 
hatred^ and Jl-wffi between diffeimit 
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classes of her Majest/s subjects, and 
especially ' to- promote amongst her 
Majesty's subjects in IMand, teelings 
of ill-will and hostility towards and 
against her Maje$ty^a subjects in the 
other parts- of the United Kingdom, 
especially in that part of the United 
Kingdom called England. 

Third, To excite discontent and 
disaffection amongst divei^ of her 
Majesty's subjects serving in her Ma- 
jesty's ai-my. 

“ Fourth, To cause and procure, 
and aid and assist in causing and pro- 
curing, -divers subjects of her Majesty 
urdatvfidly^ molicipusly^ and sedi- 
tiousiy to meet aud" assemble together 
in large numbers, at various times 
and at different places within Ireland, 
for the unlawful and seditious purpose 
of obtaining, by moms of the intimi- 
dation to be thereby caused, and by 
means of the exhibition and demon- 
Btratiou of great physical force at such 
assemblies and mcctiugs, changes and 
alterations in the government, iaw^s, 
and constitution of the realm by kw 
established. 

“ Ftyth, To bring into hatred and 
disrepute the courts of law established 
in Ireland for the administration of 
justice, and to diminish the confidence 
of her Majesty's subjects in Ireland in 
the administration of the law therein, 
with the intent to induce her Majesty's 
subjects to withdraw the adjudication 
of their differences with, and claims 
upon, each other, from the cognisance 
of the said courts by law established, 
and to submit the same to the judg- 
ment and determination of other tri- 
bunals to be constituted and contrived 
for that purpose." 

[Tliis count sets out as overt acts 
of the above desip, numerous meet- 
ings^ speeches^ soii publicatians 'J] 

The SECOND count was the same as 
the first, omitting the overt acts. 

The THIRD count was the same 
as the second, only omitting ih>m 
the fourth charge the words “ un- 
lawnilly, maliciously, and seditious- 
ly.” 

The FotTBTH -count was the same 
as the third, omitting the charge as to 
the army. 

The Firm count contaiiled the first 
and second charges set forth in the 
iirst count, omitting the overt acts. 

The SIXTH count contained the 


fourth charge set forth in the first 
count, omitting the words “'unlaw- 
fully, maliciously, and seditiously," 
and the overt acts. 

The SEVENTH count was the same 
as the sixth, adcRng the words “ and 
especially, by the means aforesaid, to 
bring almt and accomplish a dmolu- 
turn of the legislatwe union now sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

The EianTH count contained the 
fifth charge set forth in the first count, 
omitting the overt acts. 

The NINTH count contained the 
fifth charge set forth in the first count, 
omitting the intent therein charged, 
and the overt act^ but adding the 
following charge — “ And to assume 
and usurp the prerogatives of the 
crown in the establishment of courts 
for the administration of law." . 

The TENTH count was the same as 
the eighth, omitting the intent stated 
in the fifth charge in the first count. 

The ELEVENTH couiit charged the 
conspiracy to be, to cause and procure 
large numbers of persons to meet and 
assemble together in divers places, and 
at divers times, within Ireland, and 
by means of unlawful, seditious, and 
inflammatory speeches and addresses, 
to be made and delivered at the said 
several places, on the said several 
times, respectively, and alsQ by means 
of the publishing, and causing and 
procuring to be published; to and 
amongst the subjects of her said ma- 
jesty, divers unlawful, malicious, and 
seditious writings and compositions, 
to intimidate the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal^ and the Commons of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and there- 
by to effect and bring about changes 
and alterations in the laws and con- 
stitution of this realm, as now by law 
estabtished." 

The indictment was laid befbre the 
grand jury on the fid November 
and, dh&r long deliberation, they 
turned a true bill late on the 8th of No- 
vember. After a horasrifig series of 
almost all kinds of prelimtsary otfiec^ 
tions, the defendants, on the 22d Nth 
vember, respcicllvely pleaded “ thait 
they were not pmurr the piieh 
mises above laid to his chme, or a^ 
of them, or auy part tbereoff"— andoo 
the Ififh Jaaua^ 1844^ the trial 
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at baj^, befbre the fall court ^Iz., of all, except as to caasitig meet- 
|)C QueCn^a Bench, viz. the Right ings to assexuulo w^awfully^ mali^ 
HonotiraUe Edward Fciiucfather, ciousfy, and seditwusly, and oxcitiog 
C^f-Justke^ and Burton, Crauipton, discontent and disa&ction in the 
mi. Perrin, Justices, and lasted till army.* 

Uie 12th Febmaiy. As soon as those findings had been 

The Chicf-Jnstico — a most able and delivered to the deputy-clerk of the 
distinguished iawj'cr— then closed his crown, and read by him, a copy of 
directions to the Jury. them was given to the traversers, and 

” I have put the questions to you in the court adjourned till the ensuing 
the language of the indictment. It term. ^ 

lies on the cro^vn to establish— they It should hero be particularly ob- 

havo undertaken to do so — that the ser^’ed, that it has been from time 
traversers, or some of them, arc guilty immemorial the invariable course, in 
of a conspiracy, such as I have al- criminal cases, as soon as the verdict 
ready stated to you — a conspiracy has been delivered, however special 
consisting of five branches, any one its form, for the proper officer to write 
of whicli being brought home, to j^our on the indictment, in the presence of 
satisfaction, to the traversers or tra- tiic court and jury, the word “ Guilty,'' 
verser, in the W’ay imputed, will or “ Not Guilty," as the case may be, 
maintain and establish tlic charge of the whole or that portion of the in- 
which the crown has undertaken to dictment on which the jury may have 
prove.” thought fit to find their verdict ; and 

The jury were long engaged in dis- then the judge usually proceeds at 
cussing theii- vm^ct, and came once once to pass judgment, nnh'ss he is 
or twice into court with imperibet interrupted by the prisoner’s counsel 
findings, expressing themselves as rising to mo\’c “ in arrest," or stay of 
l^eatlycmbarrassed by the complexity judgment, in consequence of some 
and multiplicity of the issues sub- supposed substantial defect in the 
mitted to them ; on wliich Mr Justice indictment. But observe — it wa^i 
Crampton,who remained to receive the useless to take this step, unless the 
verdict, delivered to them, in a specific counsed could show that die whole in- 
form, the issac.s on which they %verc dictment was insufficient, ns disclosing 
to find their verdict. They ultimately in no part of it an offence in contem- 
handed in veiy complicated written plation of law. If he were satisfied 
findings, the substantial result of which that there was one single good count 
may be thus stated ; All the defen- to bo found in it, it would have been 
dants were found guilty ou the w^holc idle, at tbi.s stage of the ])rocceduigs, 
of the last eight counts of the indict* make the attempt ; and it voiy 
ment, viz., the Fourth, Fifth, fcSixxH, rarely happens that every one of 'the 
Bevekth, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and varied modes of stating the case which 
Eleventh counts. has been adopted is erroneous’ and 

Three of .the defendants — Daniel insufficient. If, then, the motion was 
OXJonnell, BajTctt, and Dufl^ — were refused, nothing else remained but to 
also found guilty on the whole of the pass the sentence, which was duly 
T%ird count, and on part of the First recorded, and properly carried into 
and Second counts — [that is to say, of effect. No formal or further entjy 
all the first and second counts, except was made upon the record— matters 
as to causing meetings to assemble remaining in statu ^o-^unless the 
^'‘wtdawfvSSy^ mtdkkmly, and mdi^ party convicted, satisfied that ho had 
tkmly"'\ good ground for doing so, and was 

Eour other of the defendants--Jbhn able to afford it, determined to bring 
O^ConnelL Steele, Ray, and Gray — a writ of error. Then it became ne- 
ime also found g^ty of a part of the cessaiy, in order to obey the command 
'£!hst, Second, and Third counts — contamed in the writ ed error, to 


* Two df the dcYhitdants’ (tiio two prierts) names do not aj^pw !n the nMH 
jf the f as one of them (Tytroll) died before the trial, and ao to Ttertwy, 
Hie Attorney-tSenoral watered a nkfh 
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make ap tlie record' W. e. formally 
and in technical detail to complete 
its narrative of the proceedings, in 
due course of law ; for which purpose 
the verdict would be entered in legal 
form, generally (if such it had been in 
fact) or specially, according to its 
legal elfect, if a special VGi*dict had 
been delivered. 

To return, now, to the course of 
proceedings in the present instance. 

After desperate but nnsuccessful 
efforts had boon made, in the ensuing 
term, to disturb the verdict, the last 
step which could be resorted to in 
order to avert the sentence, was 
adopted — viz., a motion in arrest of 
jndgiuent, on the main ground that 
the indictment disclosed in no part of 
it any indictable offence. It was ex- 
pressly admitted by the traversers’ 
counsel, in making the motion, that if 
“ the indiotmont did disclose, with 
sufficient certainty, an indictable of- 
fence in all OB ANY of its county the 
indictment was sufficient and it was 
then contended, that not one of the 
counts disclosed, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, that the object of the agreement 
alh^gcd in it was an indictable of- 
fence.” The court, however, was of a 
didcrent opinion; and the Ciiicf- Jus- 
tice, in delivering his judgment, thus 
expressed himself — “It was boldly 
and pcrscveringly urged, that there 
was no crime charged in the indict- 
ment. If there was one in any count, 
or in any part of a count, that was 
sufficient.” So said also Mr Justice 
Burton— “ We cannot airest the judg- 
ment, if there be ani/ count on which 
to found the judgment” — the other 
two judges expressly concurring in 
that doctrine; and the whole court 
decided, moreover, that a// the counts 
were sufficient in point of law. They, 
therefore, refused the motion. 
it been granted — ^had judgment been 
arrested— all the proceedings would 
have been set aside ; but the defend- 
ants might have been indicted afresh. 
Let ns once more repeat here — ^what 
is, indeed, conspicnously evident from 
what has gone before— that at the 
time when this motion in arrest of 

» ent was discussed and decided 
court below, there was no more 
doubt ontertslned by gny criihinai 
lawyer at the bar, or on^bench, 
Irdand or En^landy that if an 


meait contained one sbgle good count 
it would sustain a general jndgment, 
though there might be fifty bad counts 
in it, than there is of doubt among 
astronomers, or any one else, whether 
the earth goes round the sun, or the 
sun round the earth. Had the Irish 
Court of Queen's Bench held the con- 
traiy doctrine, it would have been 
universally scouted for its imbecility 
and ignorance. 

Having been called up iox judg- 
ment on the 30th May, in Trinity 
term last, the defendants were re- 
spectively sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment, and to give security to 
keep the peace, and bo of good 
behaviour for seven years ; and were 
a| once taken into custody, in execu- 
tion of the sentence. They immedi- 
ately sued out writs of ciTor, coram 
nohis — (». e. error in fact^ on the ground 
that the witnesses had not been duly 
sworn before the grand jury, nor their 
names authenticated as required by 
statute.) The court thereupon for- 
mally affirmed its judgments. On the 
14 tb June 1844, the defendants (who 
thereby became plaintiffs iu error) 
sued out of the “High Court of Pariia- 
meut'’ writs of error, to revei*so the 
judgments of the court below, On the 
writ of error being sued out, it became 
necessary, as already intimated, to 
enter the findings of the jury, accord- 
ing to the true and legal effiect of such 
findings, upon the record, which was 
done accordingly — the judges them- 
selves, it should be obseiwed, having 
nothing whatever to do with that mat- 
ter, which is not within their pro- 
vince, but that of the proper officer of 
the court, who is aided, in difficult 
cases, by the advice and assistance 
counsel ; and this haring been done* 
the following (inter alia) appeared 
upon the face of the record: — 
efeven counts of the indidmeot we^ 
set out verbaimi then the findings of 
the jury, (in accordance with the 
statement of them which will be found 
ante;) and then came the fbfiowfrig 
all-iniportant paragraph — the «eotnr 
of judgment— eveiy word of which is 
to be accurately noted : — 

“ Whereupon aU and singpdar the 
prmms being seen and JuUu under- 
stood by the court of our sm Lady 
the Queen now here, it la oonsidwed 
mi aiQndged by the said fourth^, 
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O'Connell, fob 
jj|6 oinsNOES AFOREBAiD, do pay a 
Itee to.onr^ Sovefeign Lady the Qaeen 
Of ihoiisand pounds, and bo im- 
, injbofiied," Ac., and “ enter into recog- 
jdbiffiees to keep the peace, and to be 
^'geod behaviour for seven years,” 
Corresponding entries wore made 

^^'Oonceralflg the other defendants re- 

• Bpcctively. 

This Writ of Error, addressed to the 
Chief- Justice of the Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, reciting (in the usual form) 
that “ MANIFEST ERRORS, it was ssid, 
had intervened, to the great damage” 
of the parties concerned ; commands 
the Cliicf-J'asticc, “ distinctly and 
plainly, to send under his seal the 
record of proceedings and 'WTit, to 
Us in our present Parliament, now 
holdcn at Westminster ; that the record 
and proceedings aforesaid having been 
inspected, we may further cause to be 
done thereupon, with the consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, for correcting 
the said errors, what of right, and ac- 
cording to the law and customs of this 
realm, ought to be douc.” The BTit 
of error, accompanied by a transcript 
of the entire record of the proceedings 
bdow, having been duly presented to 
the House of Lords, then came the 
“ assignment of errors,” prepared by 
the counsel of the plaintiffs in error — 
being a statement of tlie grounds for 
imputing “ manifest error” to the re- 
coil \ and which in this case were no 
fewer than thirty-four. The Attomey- 
Cieneral, on the part of the crown, pat 
^ the usual plea, or joinder in error — 
In nuUo est erratum; ” Anglice^ that 
^^there is no error in Ae record''^ This 
was in the Mature of a demurrer,^ and 
retired the whole record*-and, be it 
observed, noddng hut the record — 
to the judgment of the House of Lords, 
as constituting the High Court 6f Par- 
liament. It is a cardinal maxim, that 
upon a writ of error the court cannot 
frond out of the record; they can take 
Judicial .notice of nothing but what 
appears upon the fhee of the record, 
sent to them for the purpose of 


being inspected," to see if there be 
any error therein. 

The judges of England were sum- 
moned to advise^ the House of Lords : 
from the Queen’s Bench^ Justices Pat- 
tesoD, Williams, and Coleridge, (Lord 
Denman, the Chief-Justice, sitting in 
judgment as a peer ;) from the Com- 
mon Pleas^ Chief- Justice Tindal, and 
Justices Coltmon and Made; from the 
Exchequer^ Barons Parke, Alderson, 
ondGiuiiey. Lord Chief-Baron Pollock 
did not attend, having advised the 
Crown in. early stages of the case, as 
Attorney - General : Mr Justice Er- 
skine was ill ; and the romainiiig three 
common law judges, Justices Wight- 
man, Rolfc, and Cresswcll, were re- 
quired to preside in the respective 
courts at Nisi Priu^ With these ne- 
cessaiy exceptions, the whole judicial 
force— -so to speak— of England as- 
sisted in the deliberations of the House 
of Loi*d3. The “ W” peers who con- 
stantly attended, were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lords Brougham, Cottenham, 
and Campbell. It has been remarked 
as singular, that Lord Langdale (the 
Master of the Kolls) did not attend in 
his place on so important an oc(^a.sion, 
and tak(‘ his share in tlio responsibi- 
lity of the decision. Possibly he con- 
sidered himself not qualified by his 
equity practice and experience to 
decide iqion the niceties of criminal 
pleading. Several lay peers also 
attended — of whom some, particu- 
larly Lord Rodesdale, attend^ regu- 
larly. I’he appeal lasted for many 
da^'S, frequently from ten o’clock in 
the morning till a late hour in the 
oveniug ; but the patience and atten- 
tion of the }>ecrs and judges — ^wo 
speak from personal observation— was 
exemplaiy. Por the crown the case 
was argued by the English and Irish 
Attorney-Generals, (S& W. W. Foi- 
lett and Mr T. B. C. Smith ;) for 
O’Connell and his companions, hj Sir 
Thomas Wilde, Mr M. D. HIU, Mr 
Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr Peacock, all of 
whom evinced a degree of astuteness 
and learning conunensnrate with the 
occasion of their exertions. If ever a 


* ComynU JHged, title Pleader, 3 B. 18. 

t This is the proper expression. See M*Qtwn*8 Practice of the House ef horde , ' 
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case was thoroagbly discnssed, it was 
surely this- If ever “ justice to Ire- 
land'* was done at the expense of 
the delay of justice to England,” it 
was on this occasion. When the ar- 
gument had closed, the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposed written questions, 
eleven in nurntwer, to the judges, who 
begged for time to answer them, 
which was granted. Seven out of the 
eleven related to the merest technical 
objections, and which were unani- 
mously declared by the judges to be 
untenable ; the law lords (except with 
releronce to the sixth question, as to 
the overruling the challenge to the 
array) concun-ing in their opinions. 
Lord Denman here diifercd with the 
judges, stating tj^g ,t Mr Justice Cole- 
ridge also cntertMed doubts upon the 
subject ; Loi-ds Cottenham and Camp- 
bell shared their doubts, expressly 
stating, however, that they would not 
have reversed the proceedings on that 
ground. If they had concurred in re- 
versing the judgment which disallowed 
the challenge to the array, the only 
effect would have been, to order a 
ventre de novo^ or a new' trial. With 
seven of the questions, therefore, we 
have here no conceni, and have infi- 
nite satisfaction in discnciimberiug the 
case of such vexatious trilling — 
for such we consider it — and laying 
before our readers the remaining 
four questions w hich tended to raise 
the S1MGJ.E roxKT on which the 
judgment w'as reversed ; a point, be 
it observed, w'hich was not, as it could 
not in the nature of things have been, 
made in the court below — ai'ising out 
of proceedings wdiicii took place after 
the court below, having discharged their 
duty, had become/viic'A'q^b. Those 
questions were, respectively, the first, 
second, third, and last, (the Seventh,) 
and as follow : — 

Question L — ** Are all, or any, and 
if any, which of the counts of the w- 
dictment^ bad in iauj-so that, if Mch 
count or counts stood alone in the in- 
dictment, no judgment against the de« 
fendants could property be entered 
upon them?” 

Questim Is there any, and 
if any, what defect in the jbulings of 
die jury npon the trial of the said in- 


dictment, or in ihe Merktg df soet' 
findings?'* 

Queathn III. — Is there any snffi- 

by reason of any d^e^ in ' 

ment, or of the findings, or entering , 
of the findings, of the upcm tlm < 
said indictment ? ” 

Question A/.— “ In .an’ indictment 
consisting of counts A, B,' C, when ' 
the verdict is, guilty of all generally^ 
and the counts A and B are good, 
and the count C is bad ; the judgment 
being, that the defendant, ^for his 
offences aforesaid' be fined and im- 
prisoned ; which judgment would be 
sufficient in point of law, if confined 
expressly to counts A and B— can 
such judgment be reversed on a writ 
of cn-or? Will it make any differ- 
ence whether the punishment bo dis- 
cretionary, as above suggested, ora 
punishment fixed by law ?” 

The above questions may be stated 
shortly and substantially thus : — ^Arc 
there any defective counts in the in- 
dictment ? Any defective findings of 
the juiy ? Any defects in entering the 
findings ? Can judgment be reversed 
on any of these gi'ounds? If one only 
of several counts in an uidictment be 
bad ; a verdict given of guilty” ge- 
nerally; judgment aw'arded against 
the defendant for his offences afore- 
said,” and the punishment discretion- 
aiy — can judgment be reversed on a 
writ of error? The whole matter 
may now, in fact, be reduced to this 
single question : Can a judgment in- 
flicting fine or imprisonment be re- 
versed by a court of error, because 
that judgment proceeded on an indict- 
ment containing both bad 90 od 
counts, and in respect of which some 
of the finding of the jury w'ere either 
defective or defectively entered ? — Let 
ns now listen to the decision of that 
venerable ^^y of men, who are, in 
the lan^age of our great commenta^ 
tor, “ ^ depositaries of the laws^ 
living oracles^ who must decide in aU 
eases of doubts oM who are bound 
by an oadi to decide according to ^ 
law of the land.''* The questioiid^ 
which they had thus to eonsideff . 
moreover, were not questions of rare, 
subtle, tuuisiul, and iq[»eciilative, but 


* 1 JKackstone*S Cmmsnkniss, p. 69* 
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of ftn ordinaiy practical character, 
such as they were concerned with 
©very day of their lives in adminiatcr- 
Ins &© criminal law of the country. 

J’irst, then, were there any bad 
ooants in the indictment ? 

The judges were unanimously of 
opinion that xw’o of the counts were 
bad, or insufficient in law— and two 
ojily — which were the sixth and 
SEVENTH counts. They held posi- 
tively and explicitly, that the remain- 
ing NINE COUNTS VTERE PERFECTLY 
VALID. 

The Chief-Justice (Tlndal) thus 
delivered the unanimous opinion of 
himself and his brethren on this 
point.* 

“No serious objection appears to 
have been made by counsel for the pri- 
soners, against the sufficiency of any of 
the counts prior to the sixth. Indeed, 
there can be no question that the 
charges contained in the first five 
COUNTS, do amount in each to the ler/al 


offence of conspiracy^ and are enffi- 
ciently desertbeA therein. 

“ We all concur in opinion as to 
the EioiiTH, NiKiTi, and tenth 
counts, (no doubt whatever having 
been raised as to the sufficiency of tlie 
IBLEVENIH count,) that the object and 
puipose of the agreement entered into 
by the defendants and otiiers, as dis- 
closed upon those counts, is an agree- 
ment for the performance of an act, 
and tfie attainment of an object, which 
is a violation of the law of the land.” 

With reference to the sixth and 
SEVENTH counts. In the form in which 
they stand upon their record, the 
judges wore unanimously of opinion, 
liiat these counts “ did not state the 
illegal puipose and design 'of the 
agreement entered into between the 
defendants, with such proper and 
sufficient certaimty as to lead to the 
wsmmnj conclusion that it was an 
agreement to do an act In violation 
of the law.*^ They did not show what 
sort of fear was intended by the al- 
leged intimidation, nor upon whom it 
was intended to operate, nor was it 
iffieged that tlie physical force exhi- 
bited*^ was to be ueod, or inHeneied to 
be used. 

Observe, therefore, on what grounds 


these two counts— two only out of 
eleven — are hold defective : they avo 
deficient in that rigorous “ certainty'^ 
now held requisite to constitute a per- 
fectly legal charge of crime. To tlie 
eye of plain common sense — wq sub- 
mit, with the deepest deference, to 
those wIiO have held otherwise — 
they distinctly disclose a corpus de~ 
Ikti ; but when stretched upon the 
agonizing rack of legal logic to which 
they were cxi)Osed, it seems that 
they gave way. Tlie degree of “ cer- 
tainty” here insisted upon, would 
seem to savour a little (possibly) of 
that nirnia subtilitas rjwB in jure re- 
proltatur; et talis certitudo certiiudinem 
confnndit : and which, in tlie shape of 
“ certainty to a cei^u intent in eveiy 
particular,” is rejcOTcl in law, accord- 
ing to Lord Coke, (5 Itep. 121.) It 
undoubtedly tends to impose inevita- 
ble difficulty upon the administration 
of criminal justice. Sir Matthew Halo 
complained strongly of this “ strict- 
ness, vdiich has grown to be a blemish 
and inconvenience in the law, and tlie 
administration tht‘rof)f ; for that more 
offenders escape by the over-easy ear 
given to exceptions in iudictinciits, 
than by theirown innocence.”— 12 Hal. 
P. C. 103 ; 4 Hla. Co. 376. The woitls, 
in the present case, are pregnant with 
irresistible “inference” of guilt; an 
additional word or two, which to us 
appear already implicitly there, as they 
are actiudly in the eleventh count, 
w'ould have disiHirscd every possible 
film of doubt ; and Ixird Bmugham, in 
giving judgment, appeared to Ih* of this 
opinion. But now for tlie general re- 
sult : The indictment contained two 
imperfect opnnts, and nine peifeot 
counts, distinctly disclosing offences 
not very far short of treason. 

Thus, then, the first question was 
answtjred. 

To the second question the judges 
unanimously, “ that the find- 
infs of tlie jury in the first four counts 
were not authorized by law, and are 
incorrectly entered on the record.” 
One of the judges, however, and a 
most eminent Judge, (Mr Justice Pot- 
teson,) beiug hs a contrary opinion. 

^ Thus we have It unanimously de- 
cided by the judges, whose dedsto 
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was acquiesced in tlie House of 
Lords, that there were two bad 
counts, (the 6th and 7th,) on whioh 
there were good tndings the juiy, 
and, with the exception of Mr Justice 
Patteson, four good counts, '(the 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 4tb,) on which there were 
bad findings. The effect of this two- 
fold error was thus tersely stated by 
Mr Baron Gurney, and adopted by 
the Lord Chancellor.* 

“ I cannot distinguish between a 
bad finding on a good count, and a 
good finding on a bad count. They 
appear to me to amount to precisely 
the same thing — namely, that upon 
which no judgment can be pronounced. 
The judgment must be taken to have 
proceeded upon.^Mc concurrence of 
good counts and good fintlings^ and 
upon nothing else.” 

Here, then, at length, it seems that 
w’c have hit upon a hht — a i>etty, cir- 
cumscribed blot to be sure, upon a 
vast surface of otherwise unsullied 
lcg.al sufficiency; but still— in the opi- 
nion of the judges — a blot. 

What wns to be held the effect of 
it ? Or liad it amj effect ? 

The tiwvcrsers’ counsel, at the bar 
of the House of Lords, took by snN 
prise every one whom they addressed 
— all their opponents, all the judges, 
all the law lords, and all the legal 
profession, as soon as they had heard 
of it — by boldly affirming, that if this 
blot really existed, it -would invalidate 
and utterly nullify the whole pi'occed- 
ings from the beginning to the end! 
They hammered away at this point 
accordingly, hour after hour — day 
after d.ay — with desperate pertinacity ; 
being compelled from time to time, 
during their hopeful argument, to ad- 
mit, tliat up to that moment the rule 
or custom which they were seeking to 
impeach had been universally acted 
upon from time immemorial, to the 
contraiy of that for which they were 
contending. This strange and novel 
point of theirs gave rise to the third 
and eleventh questions put to the 
ju^es. These questions are substan- 
iSaffy identical, v1*., whether a single 
bad count in an indictment on which 
there has been a general verdict of 
guilty, with judgment according, 


wiU entitle the fortunate defendant to 
a roveiaal of that judging? 

We kesod a considerable portion 
of the argument ; and listened to this 
part of it with a comfortable con- 
scionsness that wo beheld, in each 
counsel arguing it, as it were, a viper 
gnawing a file! If this be law, 
thought we, then have many thou- 
sands of injured gentlemen been, in 
all human probability, unjustly bang- 
ed, and transported for life or for 
years, been fined, imprisoned, sent 
to the tread-mill, and jiublicly whip- 
ped; for Hea\on only knows how 
many of the counts in the indictments 
against — say Mr Fanutleroy ; Messrs 
Thistlewood, Brant, Tidd, and Ings ; 
Messrs Grcenaci*e, Courvoisier, and 
many others — have been defective in 
law ! How many hundreds ai*e now 
luxuriating in Norfolk Island who 
have, on this supposition, no just right 
to be there ; and who, had they b^n 
but popuhr miscreants, might have 
collected sufficient funds from their 
friends and admirers to enable them 
to prove this — to try a fall uitli jus- 
tice and show her weakness ; to over- 
haul the proceedings against them, 
detect the latent flaws therein, re- 
turn in triumph to the bosom of their 
families and Mends, and exhibit new 
and 'greater feats of dexterity in their 
art and mysteiy! Why should not 
that ‘‘inwocewt” convict — ^uow passing 
over the seas — ^Mr Barber, on hearing 
of this decision, soon after his arrlvid 
at the distant paradise to which he is 
bound, take new heart and remit in- 
structions by the next homeward 
bound ship for a writ of error, in or- 
der that he may have his diance of 
detecting a flaw in one of the many 
counts of his indictment? 

Bat, to be serious again, how stands 
the case in the present instance ? Of 
eleven coasts, six must be in legal 
contemplation expunged from the re- 
cord : FOUR, (the first, second, third, 
and fourth,) because, thon^ in tfaem- 
sdves sufficient in law, die findings 
upon them were technicaliy defrdive; 
and TWO, (the sixth and seventh,) 
because they were tedmically defec- 
tive in point of law, though me 
ings on them were unobjedioitafale. 


I' Opinions of tho Judges, p. 23. 
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Then tii 63 !e remain five perfect 

COT7KTS WITH FIVE PERFECT BIND- 
INGS, in the opinion of all the 
judges and of all the law lords i those 
five counts containing the gist of 
the whole charge against O’Connell 
and his confederates — tliose five^nrf- 
ings establishing that the defendants 
wei*o gnilty of the offences so laid 
to their charge. Blot out, then, 
altogether from the i*ecord the six 
counts objectionable on the above- 
mentioned grounds, how are the other 
five to be got rid of? Thus, said 
the travereers’ counsel. We have 
the entii-e record before us containing 
all the eleven counts and findings, 
both good and bad ; and wo find by 
the language of the record itself, 
that the judges, in passing sentence, 
took into consideration all the eleven 
counts^ as if they liad been valid 
counts with valid findiirgs — for the 
judges expressly inflicted punishment 
on each of the travci\sei*s “./5w his 
OFFE^XEs aforesaid'^ Is it not there- 
fore plain to demonstration, that the 
measure of punisliincut was governed 
by reference to six — i. e. a majority 
—of eleven counts, which six counts 
had no more right to stand on the 
record, entailing liability to punish- 
ment on the. parties named in them, 
than six of the odes of Horace? The 
punishment here, moreover, being dis- 
cretionaiy, and consequently dei>en- 
dent upon, and influenced by, the in- 
gredients of guilt, wliicti it appears 
coudosively that the judges took into 
their consideration? 

Such was the general drift of the 
reasonings of the traversers’ counsel. 
What w'as their effect upon the as- 
sembled judges— those experienced 
and authoritative expositors of the law 
of the land I Why, after nearly two 
months’ time taken to consider and 
ponder over the vai’ious points which 
had been started— after anxious con- 
sideration and communication one 
with another — they re-appeared in 
die House of Lords on the 2d of Sep- 
tember ; and, led by one who will be 
OR' all hands admitt^ to be one of the 
most experienced, gifted, profoundly 
learned, and perfectly impartial and in- 
dependent lawyers that ever presided 
a court of justice— Sir Mcholas 
pnndal— SBVBir out of rme of the 
judges expressed a cleair nnhedtatlst 


opinion, that the third and eleventh 
questions should be answered in the 
negative — viz. that the judgment was 
in no way invalidated — could bo in 
no way impeached, by reason of the 
defective counts and flndings. The 
two dissenting judges who had been 
hit by the arguments of the* traver- 
sers^ counsel, were Baron Parke and 
Mr J ustice Coltman — ^tlie latter speak- 
ing in a confident, tl^c former in a re- 
markably hesitating and doubting time. 
The majority consisted of Chief-J us- 
tice Sir Nicholas Tmdal, Mr Justice 
Patteson, Mr Jnstice Maulc, Mr Jus- 
tice AVilliaras, Mr Barou (lurney, Mr 
Baron Aldcrson, and Mr J ustice Cole- 
ridge. 

We havc.no hesitation in express- 
ing onr opinion, that the judgments 
delivered by tliis majority of the 
judges stand on the immovable basis 
of sound logic, accurate law, and good 
sense ; and lament that oui* space will 
not allow us to pri'scnt our readers 
with the many striking and conclusive 
reasonings and illustrations w itli which 
those judgiucuts abound. \Ve can but 
glance at tlie result — leaving the pro^ 
cess to be examined at leisure by those 
so disposed. The ariful fallacies of 
the traversers’ connsfi will be found 
utterly demolished. The first grand 
conclusion of the judges w'as thus ex- 
pressed by the Chief-Justice— 

. “ I conceive it to be the law^ that in 
the case of an indictment, if there be 
ONE GOOD COUNT in Oil Indictmciit up- 
on which the defendants have been do- 
uared guilty by proper findings on the 
record, and a judgment given for the 
crown, imposing a sentence authorized 
by law to be awarded in respect of 
the particular offence, that such judg- 
ment cannot be reversed by a writ of 
error, by reason of one or moreV the 
coimts in the indictment being bod in 
point of law.” 

The main argument of the traver- 
sers’ counsel was thus disposed of— 

It was urged at your lordships’ 
bar, that all the instances which have 
been brought forward in support of 
the proposition, that one good count 
will support a general judgment upon 
an indictment m which there are also 
bad coimts, are ems in which there 
was a motion in asrest of judgnwni^ 
not cases where a writ of error has 
been hroaght. This may be tme; 
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for BO far as can be ascertained* 
there is no single instance in which 
a writ of error has been ever brought 
to reverse a judgment upon an indict- 
ment* upon this ground of objection. 
But the very cu'cumstance of the re- 
fusal by the court to arrest the judg- 
ment* where such arrest has been 
prayed on the gi'ound of some defective 
count a])pearing on the record, and 
^thc assigning by the court as the rea- 
son for such refusal, that there was 
one good count upon which the judg- 
ment might be entered up, affords the 
sti\)ngest ai’gument, that they thought 
the judgmout, when entered up, was 
iiTCversible upon a wTit of error. For 
such answer could not otlicrwise have 
been given; it could have had no other 
effect than to mislead the iirosecutor, 
if the court were sensible at the time* 
that the judgment, when entered .up, 
might aftorw.'irds be reversed by a 
court of eiTor.’’ 

The grand argument derived from 
the kinguage of the judgment, was thus 
encountered : — 

“ I interpret the words, ‘that the 
defendant for his offences aforesaid, 
be fined and imprisoned*' in their 
plain literal sense, to mean such of 
fences twt are set out in the counts of 
the indictment which are free from ob^ 
jection, and of which the defendant is 
shown by proper findings on the record 
to have been guiltff^Xhtki is in efiect 
the offences contained in the fifth and 
eighth, and all the subsequent counts. 
And I see no objection to tbe w^ord 
offences, in the plural, being used, 
w hether the several counts last enu- 
merated do intend several and distinct 
offences, or only one offence described 
in different manners in those counts. 
For whilst the record remains in that 
shape, and nnreversed, there can be 
no objection in point of law, that they 
shonld be call^ * offences* as they 
appear on the record.** 

Now, however, lot ns see the 
view tfilken of the matter by Mr 
Baron Parke — a man undoubtedly 
of acute and powerful mind* as ww 
as accurate and extensive learn- 
ing. It is impossible not to be struck 
by tiio tone of diffidence which per- 


vades his judgment ; and it was ddU 
vered in a veiy subdued manner* not 
usual with that learned judge; oc- 
casioned doubtless by tbe pain with 
which he found himself, on an occa- 
sion of such transcendant importance* 
differing from all his brethren but one. 
He commenced by acknowledging the 
astonishment with which he heard 
counsel at the bar question tbe pro- 
position whicfi he (Baron Parke) had 
always considered, ever since he had 
been in the profession, perfectly settled 
arid well established, viz. that in cri- 
minal cases one good count, though 
associated with many bad ones, 
would, nevertheless, suffice to support 
a general judgment. But “ he had 
been induced to doubt whether the 
rule had not been carried too far, by 
a misimderstanding of the dicta of 
judges on applications in arrest of 
judgment.'''* 

To enable the lay reader to appre- 
ciate the novel doctrine w'hich has 
been sanctioned in the present case, 
it is requisite to understand clearly the 
distinction to w hich wc have already 
briefly adverted, between a motion in 
arrest of judgment and a writ of error. 
When a defendant has been found 
guilty of an offence by the verdict of 
a jiiiy, judgment must follow as a 
matter of course, being the 

sentence of the law pronounced by 
the court upon the matter contained 
in the record.” * If, however, the de- 
fendant can satisfy the court that the 
indictment is entirely defective* he will 
succeed in “ arresting,'^ or staying the 
passing of judgment ; but if he cannot* 
the court will proceed to givejudgment 
Tliat judgment having been entered 
on tbe record* the defendant* if still 
persuaded that the indictment is de- 
fective, and consequently the judg- 
mont” given on it erroneous, has one 
morecnande; viz. to reverse the Judg- 
ment which has been so given* 
bringing a writ of error before an 
appellate tribunal. Now* thi^ exact 
proposition for wMiffi the traveneiB* 
counsel contended was this— that the 
rule that “one good count will snstahi 
a jg^erid judgment, Ihou^ there are 
also bad counts in the inffietment,” la 
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applicftble to that stage onlj of the 
pcoceedings at which a motion is mtulo 
in arrest of judgment ; i. e. before ike 
j^nrnd has been actualiif given^ md 
not to the stage at whicli a writ of 
error has been obtained, viz. etfier the 
judgment has been actuallg given. 

This proposition w^as adopted by 
Mr Justice Ooltmanj while Mr Baron 
Pai-ke— for reasons substantially iden- 
tical with those of Lords Denman, 
Cottenhain, and Campbell — declared 
himself unable to overthrow it. 

As to tlie t)pinion that one good 
count, properly found, will support a 
judgment wan'anted by it, whatever 
bad counts then*, may be,” !Mr Baron 
Parke said — “1 doubt whether this 
received opinion is so* sufficiently 
established by a course of usage and 
practical recognition, though generally 
entertained, as to compel its adoption 
in the present case, and prevent me 
considering its pro])riety. After much 
anxious consideration, and weighing 
the difficulties of reconciling such a 
doctrine with ])rinci]}]o, 1 feel so much 
doubt, that I cannot bring myself to 
concur with the majority of the judges 
upon this question.” 

Without for one moment presuming 
to anggest any invidious comparison, 
we may observe, that whatever may 
be the leandng and ability of the tw^o 
dissenting judges, the majority, with 
Sir Nicholas Tindal at their head, 
contains some of the most powerful, 
well - disciplined, long - experienced, 
and learned intellects that ever were 
devoted to the administration of jus- 
tice, and all of them thoroughly farai- 
- liar with the law and practice in cri- 
minal pit)oepdiugs; and as we have al- 
ready suggested, no competent reader 
can i)eras6 their judgments without 

evinced by them. While Saron 
Parke as to the soundness 

of bis coQclasioas, they all express a 
dear and decunve opimoii as to the 
existance of*the rule or custmn in 
ipeetion as a rule of law, and as to 
m reasonahleiieBS, utdiCy, and juslice. 

The readitig of these jadgmento 
edcupied from ten o'clock on the 
Monday mwnUig till three o'doek hi 
the afternoon, when the House ad- 
journed till Weditesdsy; having first 
ordered the ophuoss ci the judges to 


bo printed. Thei'o were a considerable 
number of peers (among whom was 
the Duke of Cambridge) pi'esent, and 
they listened attentively to those whom 
they had summoned to advise them on 
BO great an occasion. Lords Brougham, 
Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell 
sat near one another on the opposi- 
tion side of the House, each witli 
writing-tables before him ; and they, 
together with the 'Lord Chancellor,^ 
appeared io pay close attention to 
what tell from the judges. The 
Mouse of Lords on these great occa- 
sions presents a vciy interesting and 
impi'cssive appitarancc. The Chan- 
cellor sits itibed in his usual place, 
siirroumled by the judges, who are 
seated on the w'oolsacks in the ceut^ 
of the house, all in their full officii 
costume, each rising to read hiswiittcn 
judgment, if ever man made a mag- 
iiifiix'iit personal apj^eamneeamong his 
fellows, it is Lord Lyiidhurst thus sur- 
roniidcd. At the bar of the house 
stood, or sat, the majority of the 
counsel engaged on each side, as well 
as others ; and the whole space be- 
hind w as (Towded hy anxious specta- 
tors, consj)icuoiifj among whom were 
Messrs Mahoney and Ford, (two tall, 
stout, shrewd- looking men.) the Irish 
attorneys engaged on behalf of the 
traversers. They and their counsel 
appeared a trifle less des^xindiug at 
the conclusion of Baron Parke’s judg- 
ment ; but the im|)ression was univer- 
sal that the Chancellor wonld advise 
the House to affirm the judgment, in 
accordance with the opinions of so 
overwhelming a majority of the 
judges. No one, however, could do 
more than guess the inciiuation of the 
law lords, or what impression had 
been made upon them by tlm (^nioaa 
of the judges. Whmi Ifaerefere Wed- 
nesday, tito day of final Jodgm^ 
upon this memorable and a^taUng 
case, had arrived, it to difficitle to 
describe the exmtomeiit end ansdety 
manifest among all the parties who 
.densely crowded toe space betwesfi 
toe door niid toe bar of the Houm. 
Thm were, of course, nono of ll» 
Judges presottt^ wito toe exeeptai 
of Mr Baron Eoife, who, in ^lato 
clothes, sat on the steps of toe 
throne, a mete private spectator. 
Xhm wm about a 4<mm pem on 
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the ministerial benches, inelnding 
liord WItanicUffc, Lord Bedesdal^ 
Lord Stradbroke, and otljei*8; and 
several peers (inelnding Lord Clanri- 
carde) sat on the opposite benches* 
I^oi'ds Cottenham and Campbell sat 
togetlier, tVequontly in coniniunication 
^'ith each other, and occasionally with 
Lord Denman, who sat near them, 
nt the ci’osH-bcnches, busily engaged 
in reltirriiig to books niid papera. 
Lord iinmgham occit])ied his usual 
])lace, a little nearer the bar of the 
lIon.se than Lords Cottenham and 
(Jain])beU ; aud on the writing-desks 
of all three lay their written jadg- 
raeiitrf. All the law -peers wore a seri- 
ous aii<l thoughtful expression of coun- 
tenance — which yon scrutinized with 
eager anxiety in vain for any sign of 
the sort of jiidginenls w hich they had 
conn* preivared to deliver. The traver- 
sers’ leading counsel, Sir Thomas 
Wilde and Mr Hill, both .storal at the 
bar of tlio House In a state of very per- 
ceptible suspense and anxiety. The 
Attorney- (fCneral for Irelan(l .sat in 
his tisual place— almost motionless, as 
usual, fixHii first to last — very calm, 
and watching the proceedings with 
deep attention, seldom uttering more 
than a passing syllable to those w’ho 
sat next to him, f. e. the P^nglish Solici- 
tor-General, and Mr Waddington, and 
Mr Maulo of the lYcasnry. After 
judgment had been briefly given in 
Gray’s case, a feW' moments’ interval 
of silence elapsed — the silence of sup- 
pressed anxiety and expectation. At 
length the Lord Chancellor, who had 
been sitting with a veiy thoughtM 
air for a ibw moments, slowly rose 
from the woolsack, aud advanced to 


M0 altitude and gestnre characterized 
^ a graceful and easy energy, he 
never once slipped, or even hesitated 
for want of an apt expression but, 
on the contrary, invariably hit upon 
the tfery expression which was the 
most accurate, appropriate, and ele- 
gant, for conveying his meaning. He 
spoke with an air' of unusual deci- 
sion, and entirely extempore^ with<» 
out the assistance of a single me- 
morandum, or note, or law-book ; ymt 
the greater portion of his speech con- 
sisted of very masterly comments on 
a great number of cases which had 
l>eeii cited, in doing which he W'^as as 
familiar and exactly accurate, in stat- 
ing not only the principles and distinc- 
tions involved, but the minutest cir- 
cumstances connected with them, as if 
the cases had been lying open before 
him! Ills very first .sentence put an 
end to all doubt as to the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. These were his 
precise word.s— the last of them utter- 
ed with peculiar emphasis : — “ My 
lords, 1 have to move your lordships 
that the judgment of the coiut below 
in this CB&e be affirmed^ He pro- 
ceeded to compliment the judges on 
the patient and laborious attention 
and research which they had bestow- 
ed upon the case. “ My lords,” said 
he, ** with respect to all the points 
submitted to their consideratioD, with 
the excq:)tion of one question— for in 
substance it voae one question — ^their 
opinion and ^judgment have been 
unanimous. With reference to tlial 
one question, seven of the learned 
judges, with the Chief-Jusdee of the 
Common Pleas at th^ head, have ex- 
pressed a distinct, a dear, and decided 


his proper post when addressing the opinion against the objeedons whkli 
House, via. at about a eoa})le of were urged. Two other learned judges 
yards’ distance to the left of the wod- have expressed an adverse opinioa. 
sack. Finding that his robes, or trsiu, 1 may be nennitted to say— and all 
had in some way got luconveniendv who were presait to hear diem must 
disarranged, so as to interfere with agree with me---diat it was an 
the freedom ofhis motions, he occupied macoompsoiied wdth much doubt au4 
severaisecondsinveiycalmlypttttingil much heeftatioUk 1 thinks wSer these 
tori^t8;andthenhistal]commaiidteg drcumstances, ihat wdm fcmr lord- 
figure stood before you, in all that mre emd eaafrd^ a$h 

tranquil grace and dignity of appear- that ike ep^wn of pteei 

ance am gesture, for which be has ntq/dr^ tke Jmfyee umjhmuM 
ever been so mmarkaMydistffiguidied. paipM error, yourlordsMps wiU fotl 
During the whole tiino--exaetly an you]»elvos,kaoamofthlBldsd^ 
hotti^-that he was speaking, hfo v(doe by dedrion to to iM 
dear and hanmnkms as ususL afid aupport their judgmeuet, ntd ash f| 
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it’’ After briefly 
dialing m ealy qaesrion before them 
'ffbetlimr, there being dofec- 
HvB counts in the indictment) and 
i ffHfiMp counts Trith defective findin g s 
on tiiem, a general jud^ent can bo 
gnstained?*’— he proceeded, “Your 
lerdships will observe that this ia a 
mere technical question, though, 1 ad- 
mit, of great importance— new pre- 
sented to the'Jadges of the court bdow, 
not calling in question their judgment 
in substance— but arising entirely out 
of the manner in which that judgment 
has been entered np, by those whose 
pFO\inco it was to discharge that par- 
ticular duty.” He then made the 
following decisive and authoritative 
declaration, which all who know the 
accurate and profound learning and 
the vast judicial experience of the 
Chancellor will know how to value. 
“ Allow me, my lords, to say, that it 
hu tihcaya been considered as a ckar^ 
dutinct^ md undoubted principle of the 
trimmal Utw of England^ that in a case 
of this nature a general judgment is 
sufficient ; and from the first moment 
when I entered the profession, down 
to the time when 1 heard the question 
agitated at your lordships’ bai', I 
never heard it called in qiiestion. I 
have found it uniformly and constant- 
ly acted upon, withont doubt, without 
he^sitatlon. I find it in all treatises, 
in all text-writers on the subject— not 
questioned, not doubted, not quali- 
fied, but stated broadly and <dearly. 
IStm for the tret time it bas been 
•taited— and Mr Baron Parke himself 
a^Bdts that it w for the first time — 
rule applies only to motions 
hk arrest of judgment. 1 never before 
heard of anch a limitation. 1 am 
qmte sure that there is no case to 
sanction it, no decision to warnmt it, 
no authority to be cited in support of 
it I am quite satisfied, after ail 1 
have heard on the sutyect, that there 
is no ground whatever fmr the doubt 
*•^80 ground whatever for the exo^- 
now ipidsted upon. ^ 

& is not vnaESSABT that tiie jndg- 
moat Bbould be awarded rm- 
mice to emg pasHcvksr. comt, . Ino 
declfidu can be cited. Hq ^ 
imt in .the confidenee of ihe indgea 
nenteUjnsespeetof vrikait theji^- 
»eat wee iiwaided,^ esc^ 


fermce to the reeoNi If there 

be defective counts, does .it by any 
meaiu fozxow that < the Judgmii in 
awarding judgment, appc&ted any 
part of it with lefer^ce to the defec- 
tive counts? Therein no similarity 
between the two cases: you cannot 
reason or argue from <me to the other. 
You must assume,' imtjsae the oqn- 

TBABT IS niSTlNCTLT SHOWN, that 
what the judges have done in that 
respect is right ; that the judgment, 
if there be any part of the reed'd to 
support it, proceeded upon that part. 
In writs of error, you are not allowed 
to conjecture^ to decide on probabdides, 
—you must look to the iiscord ; and 
unless the record itself^ on the face of 
it, shows, not that there mag have 
been, but that there has been mani- 
fest error in the apportioning of the 
punishment, you cannot reverse the 
judgment. You upon conjecture re- 
verse the judgment; and if after- 
wards you wore to consult the very 
judge by whom it had been pronoun- 
ced, you Dwight find that he had at the 
time taken that veiy point into con- 
sideration. Yon are therefore mu- 
niijgtlie hazard of reversing a judg- 
ment on the vciy gi'ounds which were 
present to the mind of tlie judge at 
the moment when that judgment was 
pronooikoed.” As totliestat6meut,tbat 
judgment was awarded against each 
defendant ** vpn bis offences afore- 
said,’’ — thus argued the Chancellor : — 
But independently of this, my 
lords, let us look at the record itself, 
and see whether, on the face of tbo 
recor^ there is any ground whatever 
for this objection Every record must 
bo construed according to its kged 
effect^occovdmg to its legal opera- 
tion. You cannot travel out of the 
record. Now, what is the jndgmeiit? 
Why, ^ that the court a^ndges the 
defiant, for hit 

to be fined and impclioimd.’ Wlmtis 
an ^oFFSNCSiVon riiissecs^? There 
are tw# counts defective: but wlqr? 
Because 

the nnanjmqas oplnfop of the 
NO K^ence*. ^teie mmjocts 
but not so .stated , as .to emudtoxfe 
fmi&diQtableo%fie«. Wli^youcm<‘ 
sidm ^ seomd, aocowii^to 
ife language jMid liegal inte^rsilii^ 
naai you asr tta* 
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award of judgment for the offences on 
the record, that judgment applies to 
those counts which bear on the face of 
them no offence whatever ? That is, 
my lords, an incongruity, an incon- 
sistency, which your loi*dships will 
never sanction for one moment. The 
argument which applies to defective 
counts, applies to valid counts on 
which erroneous findings arc entered 
up. When judgment is given for an 
‘ offence’ on the record, it is given on 
the offence of which the defendant is 
properly found guilty ; and he is not 
found guilty on those counts on which 
the eiToncous findings are entered up. 
My lords, the conclusion to which I 
come on the record is, that when the 
judgment is awarded ‘ for the ottences 
aforc.said,’ it must be confined to those 
offences stated on the record which 
are offences in the eye of the law, and 
of w hich the defendant has been found 
guilty by the law' — namely, those of- 
fences on w hich the finding was pro- 
perly made. It is not, however, ne- 
cessary to rest upon tliat : but if it 
wore, T am of opinion, and I state it 
to your lordships, that in this case, 
the record, considered according to 
the proper and legal acceptation and 
force of the terms — and that is the 
only way in wdiich a local record can 
be properly considered — must be taken 
ns coutalniiig an aw'ard of judgment 
for those offences only which arc pro- 
perly laid, and of which the parties 
have been found guilty. On the face, 
therefore, of the record itself, there is 
no defect whatever in this case.” 

His lordship, after a luminous com- 
mentary on a great number of autho- 
rities, thus proceeded — “ Now, my 
lords, it is said that there is no 
erpresa decision upon the subject. 
Why, if a case be so clear, so free 
from doubt, that no man, no attor- 
ney, barrister, or judge, ever enter- 
tained any sciniple concerning it— if 
the rule have been uniformly acted 
upon and constantly recognised, is it 
to be said, that because there is no 
express decision it is not to be con- 
sidered Imof Why, that argument 
leads to this conclusion— that the 
more dear a question is, the more 
free from doubt, the more uncertain 
it must bel My lords^ what amstC- 
met the law of thie couWti^ l It is 
practice^ recogmHon, For 
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many established opinions, part of 
the acknowledged law of the land, 
you will look in vain for any express 
decision. 1 repeat, that practice, 
usage, recognition, arc considered as 
precedents establishing the law : these 
are the foundations on which the com- 
mon law of the conntiy rests ; and it 
is admitted in this case, that the usage 
is all against the principle now con- 
tended for by the plaintiffs in error. 
No case, no authority of any kind, 
can be adduced' in its favom- : it is 
now admittedly, for the first time, 
urged in this extraordinary case. 
And I ask, my lords, if you will 
not recognise the decision of the 
great majority of the judges on a 
question of this kind, involving the 
technicalities of the law, with w'hich 
they are constantly convei*sant ? When, 
on such a point, you find them — speak- 
ing by the eminent and able Chief- 
Justice of the Common Fleas — pro- 
nouncing a clear and distinct opinion, 
it must be a case clear from all doubt 
— a conviction amounting to actual 
certainty, upon which alone you w'ould 
be justified in rejecting such authori- 
ties. * * It is on these grounds, 
and on the authorities wiiich I have 
cited, that I assert the universal 1 * 6 - 
cogiiition of the principle which 1 con- 
tend has been acknowiedged law firom 
time immemorial.’^ 

Sucli was the emphatic, clear, iin- 
wavering judgment, deliberately pro- 
nounced, ^tcr long examination and 
consideration, by one of the very great- 
est intellects ever brought to bear upon 
the science of the law, and of vast 
judicial experience lu the admfnistra- 
tiou of eveiy department of the law — 
criminal law, common law, and equity. 

Lord Brougham then rose, and deli- 
vered partly a written, partly an oral 
judgment — characterized by bis lord- 
ship’s usual vigour and felicity of rea- 
soning and illustration. He entirely 
concurred with the Lord Chancellor, 
and assigned reasons, which certainly 
appeared of irresistible cogency, for 
adopting the opinion of the jndges, 
whom, in a matter peculiarly within 
their province, their lordships had 
summoned to their ajM^tance, who 
had bestowed such unexampled piling 
upon the suMect, and were alf hat 
unanimous. following was a veiy 
striking way of putting the case 

p 
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tlte doubts which \mt been thiwn which had been admitted to be d^ec- 
upon this judgment be allowed to tive— -the sixth and seventh— but 
have any weight in them, it gotw the “ many others of the counts/" which, 
length of declaring, that even/ tiling he said, were open to objection, and 
v^ich has hem decided in similar declared that the judgment could not 
cases was mere error and delusion, be sustained. 

Kotliing can be more dangerous than Lord Denman's judgment (to which 
such an impression. 1 cannot con- gi'cat respect is due) was, os far as 
ceivc any tiling more appalling tlian relates to tiie point of the case, to this 
that it should be held, that every one cftect : — He had an “ unconquerable 
of the cases similarly decided ought repuguaiice" to assuming that the 
to be reversed 5 that the judgments judges had passed sentence on the 
without number muter which parties good counts only ; for it was in direct 
have been sent for execution are all contradiction to the notorious fact, 
erroneous judgments, and ought to have that the judges had pronounced cer- 
b&:n reversed, and jnust have been tain counts to be good ; and it was 
reversed, if they had been brought also iigainat the common probabiliig 
before the last resort !” of every case. lie admitted the gene- 

Lord Denman then rose; and though ral opinion of the profession to have 
it was generally understood — approved long been, tliut a general judgment, 
to be the tact— that he intended to if supported by one sufficient gooii 
express a strong opinion against the count, was not iiijiu’ed by a bad one 
disallowance of the challenge to the associated with it. “1 know,” said 
array, we believe that no one cx- his lordship,* “ what course I should 
pected him to dissent upon the great have taken if pn^ssed to give judg- 
and only point on which the sipiieal ment at the trial, and had given it. 
tomed, from the opinions or tlie If nothing had taken place restiecthig 
great majority of his brother judges, the validity of any part of the iiidict- 
and from the Chancellor and Lord ment — but much more if its validity 
Bi’ongham. We waited with great had been disputed, but established— I 
interest to sec the course wduch should have apportioned the sentence 
Lord Denman would take upon the to the degree of criminality that was 
great question. He is a man of strong stated in all the counts which were 
natural talents, of a lofty bearing in proved in evidence.” — ‘‘ I see no in- 
tho administration of jnsticc, and an convenience in com))elliDg a judge to 
uncompromising determination on all form an opinion on the v&idity of the 
occasions to assert the rights and pro- counts, before lie proceeds to pass 
.tect the privileges of the subject. Nor, judgment. He ought to take care that 
though a man of unquestionably very a count is good before he allows a 
strong Whig opinions, ai'C we aware verdict to be taken, or at least judg- 
of his having ever allowed them ment to be entered upon it ; and great 
to interfere with his eminent and most good will arise from that practice. I 
responsible judicial duties. Whatever am deliberately of opinion that this is 
may be our opinion as to the validity a right and wholesome practice, pro- 
of his conclusions on the subject of duciug no inconvenience, and iffibrd- 
toe challenge to the array, it was ing a great security for justice. * ♦ 
impossible not to be interested by In criminal cases, all difficulty may be 
the zealous energy, the manly elo- entirely avoided by the court passing 
qnence, with which he vindicated the a separate judgment on each count, 
right of the subject to the fnllest and saying, * We aiQndge that on this 
enjoyment of trial by juiy, and de- count, on whidi the prisoner is found 
Bounced what he considered to be guilty, he ought to suffer so much ; 
any, the slightest iutmference, with that on the second count, having been 
that right. At length his lordship found guil^, he otight to suffer so 
dosed his effiservations on that snb- mnch ; whether the count turn out to 
^t, -and amidst breathless silence, be good or not, we shdl pronounce iio 
led foul, not only of the two counts opinion ; ihat question would be m- 


* We quote from the edition of -Lord De!iiiiaii*i Judgmenti ssnottoned by hUu* 
self, and effitod by D, Leahy, Esq., (one of the counsel m the oauae.) 
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served for a superior court. A court 
of error would then reverse the Judg- 
ment only on such counts as could not 
bo supported iu law— leaving that to 
stand which had proceeded on valid 
charges.” — “ Where a felony was es- 
tablished, rcriulring a capital punish- 
ment, or transportation for life, the 
number of counts could make no dif- 
ft'i-eiice ; because the punishment pro- 
nounced on any one exhausted the 
whole matorials of punisiiment, and 
admitted of no addition.” — “ The cur- 
rent notion, that one count alone could 
support any sentence applicable to 
the odcnces stated in the whole iiidlct- 
meiit, can be accounted for only by 
Lord Mansfield's general words, need- 
lessly and inconsiderately uttered, 
hastily nduiited, and applied to a stage 
of the proceedings in which they arc 
not correct in law.” 

Then came Lord Cottenham — a 
cold, clear-headed lawyer, cautious, 
close, and accurate in his reasonings, 
and very tenacious in adhering to his 
conclusions : possessing the advan- 
tage of several ycara’ Judicial experi- 
ence-»aa an equity judge. Thus he 
addressed liimsclf to the point (tf the 
case ; — 

“ Js Hm'e error upon the reconW*' 
* * * Did not the court be- 

low pass sentence upon the oftences 
charged in tho Jiref, eecond, third, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh counts in 
the indictment, as well ns upon the 
oflenccB charged in the other counts ? 
The record of that court tells us that 
it did; and if we arc to see whether 
there be any error on that record, and 
adopt the unanimous opinion of the 
judges, that those six counts, or the 
findings on them, are so bad that no 
judgment upon them would be good, 
how can we rive jodgmmit for the 
defendant, and thereby declare that 
there is no error in the record? The 
answer which has been given to this 
objection appears not only unsatis- 
factory, but inadmissible. It Is said 
that we must presume that the court 
below gave- judgment, and jpassed 
sentence, only with reference to the 
unobjectionable counts and findings. 
That would be to presume that which 
the record negatives. By that record 
the court tells us that the sentence (m 
each drfendant was ‘ fisr his ofiSences 
aforesaid/ after mmmmting aU those 


charged in the indictment. Are we, 
afl^ and In spite of this, to assume 
that this statement is false, and that 
the sentence was upon one-half only 
of tho offences charged? * * We 
can look to the record only for what 
passed in the court below; and os 
that tells us the sentence was passed 
upon all the offences of which the 
jury had found the defendamts guilty, 
we cannot presume to tho contrary of 
such a statement. It would be the 
presumption of a fact, the contrary of 
which Was kpown to all to be the truth. 
Tho argument supposes the court be- 
low to have been right in gli particu- 
lars; but the impossibility of do- 
ing so on this record was felt so 
strongly, tliat another argument was 
resorted to, (not very consistently 
with tho judgment, for it assumes 
that the jury may have been wrong 
upon every count but one,) namely, 
that a court of error has to sec only 
that there is some one offence properly 
charged, or a punishment applicable 
to it inflicted ; and then, that being so, 
that as to all the other counts the 
court below was 'wrong— all sneh 
other counts or findings being bad. 

** Consider what is the proposition 
contended for. Eveiy count in an 
indictment for misdemeanour is sup- 
posed to apply to a dificrent offence : 
they often do so, and always may; a 
prosecutor having tho oi>tion of pre- 
paring a separate indictment for 
each, or of joining all as one. If he , 
adopt the former course, he must, 
to support the sentence, show each 
indictment to be right. If he 
adopt the latter course— vis. go- 
ing upon one indictment containing 
several connts, and one sentence k 
pronounced upon all tho counts, ac- 
cording to riie pruposUion now con- 
tended for ; suppose the sentences to 
bo bad on all the oonnta hut one, that 
one applying to the most insignificant 
offence m the whole ; a court of error, 
it is said, has no right to interforel 
That Is to say, it eaunot correct error 
except such error be universal 
matter how important that error, no 
matter how inslgnlfioant the portimi 
which is right, nor what may hate 
been the effect of such erml The 
proposition will no longer be * in nalfe 
est erratum,’ but that the em>r is not 
•Henfoersol. If neither of these argu- 
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ments prove that there is manifest 
error npon the record, and it is not for 
a court of error to enter into any con- 
sideration of the effect which such 
error may have produced, it has no 
.power to alter the verdict, and can 
form no opinion of its propriety and 
justice fi*om mere inspecdon of the 
record, which is all the judicial know- 
ledge a court of error has of the case. 
Upon what ground is it to be assumed, 
ill any case, that the court below, if 
aware of the legal insufficiency of any 
of the counts, or of the findings upon 
them, would have awarded the same 
pniiishmcnt ? It couldy probably, do 
so in many cases— but in many it as 
certainly would not. If the several 
counts were only different modes 
of stating the samp ofience, the insuf- 
ficiency of some of those counts could 
not affect the sentence: but if the 
different counts stated — as they well 
might — actually different misdemea- 
nours, and, after a verdict of guilty 
upon all it were found that some of 
such counts — that is, that some of the 
misdemeanours — charged, must be 
withdrawn from the consideration of 
the court, by reason of defects in either 
the counts themselves or the findings 
upon them, it cannot, in many cases, 
be supposed that the sentence could 
be the same as if. the court had tho 
duty thrown upou it of punishing all 
the offences charged. This may be 
well illustrated by supposing an in- 
dictment for two libels in different 
counts— the first of a slight, the other 
of an aggravated character — and ver- 
and judgment upon both*, and 
the count charging the malignant libel, 
or the finding on it, held to be bad. Is 
the defendant to suffer the same pun- 
ishment as if he had been properly 
found guilty of the malignant libel 
The reason why the role in civil ac- 
tions does not apply to motions m 
, arrest of judgment in criminal cases, 
is plainly tliis:— becanso the court, 
heating the sentence in its own hands^ 

will give judgment ‘on the part 
which is indictable —and the faunro 
of part of the . charge will go only 
to lessening the pnnuhmcnt. These 
reaaras, however, have plainly no 
application to writs of error; be- 
canse a court error cankot , of 
worse, eoofim ole judgment those 
^^rts whi^ are mduiahkf or lessen 


it, as the different chod^ are found 
to fad:' 

The only inconvenience,” added 
his lordship, “ which can arise from 
the mle we are laying down, wiU be, 
that the prosecutor must be careful as 
to the counts on which he means to 
rely: (he evidence at die trial must 
afford him the means of making the 
selection — and the defendant has now 
the means of compelling him to do so.” 

Such was, in snbstance. Lord Cot- 
tenham’s judgment, lie read it in his 
usual quiet, homely, matter-of-fact 
manner, as if be W'erc not at all awai'o 
of, or cared not for, the immense im- 
portance and public interest attaching 
to the publication of the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. 

Then rose Lord Campbell. Iii a 
bnsiness-liko and satisfactory man- 
ner he w'ent briotiy over all the 
points which had been made by the 
plaintiffs in error, disposing of them 
all ;in favour of the crown, (ex- 
pressing, however, doubts on the sub- 
ject of the challenge to the array.) till 
he came to the poixt — ^which he thus 
approached : — “ I now come, how’cver, 
to considerations which induce me, 
without hesitation, humbly to advise 
your lordsliips to reverse this judg- 
ment.” He was brief but pithy in 
assigning his reasons. 

According to the doctrine con- 
tended for on the part of the crown,” 
said his lordship, adopting tw'o cases 
which had been put by, we believe, 
I^Ir Peacock in liis argument, “ the 
following case may well happen. There 
may an indictment containing 
two counts, A and B, for separate 
offences ;* A being a good connt, B a 
bad one. The court below may think 
A bad and B good ; and proceed to 
sentence the defendant to a heavy 
punishment merely ib respect of B, 
which, though it may contain in reality 
not an offence in point of law, they 
may consider to contain one, and 
of signal tnipStnde. . On a writ of 
error, the cotnt above dearly* sees 
that B Is a bad ^nnt ; but camiot 
reverse the judgment, because there^ 
stands coimt A in the. indictment 
which, therefore, (though for 
a commou.asAiilt only,) will spp* 
port the heavy fine and imprisonment ^ 
imposed in respect if B I Let 

m suppose aaothor cm/ . 4a 
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ment contains two connts : there is a Not Content!" said the Lord 
demurrer * to each count : each de- Chancellor and Lord Brougham, 
murrer is overruled, and a general Lord Chancellor. “The Contents 
judgment given that the defendant, have it. The judgment is Reversed.” 

* for his offences aforesaid,' shall be The instant after these pregnant 
fined and imprisoned. Is it to be words had been uttered, there was a. 
said, that if he bring a writ of error, rush of persons, in a state of the 
and prove one count to be bad, he highest excitement and exultation, to- 
shall have no relief unless he shows wards the door ; but the lords calmly 
the other to be bad also ? ” proceeded to give judgment in a nnm- 

lle concluded a brief commentary ber of ordinary appeal cases. The 
(substantially identical with that of Attorney-General for Ireland, who had 
I^rd Cottenham) on the authorities beenVatching the whole of the day's 
cited, by affirming that “there was proceedings with close attention, heard 
neither text-book, decision, nor dicta the result with perfect composure ; 
to support a doctrine so entirely con- but as several portions of the judg- 
trary to principle.” ments of Lords Denman, Cottenham, 

This is how his lordship thinks the and Campbell were being delivered, a 
like mischief may bo obviated in fu- slight sarcastic smile flitted over his 
tiire : — ^ featui*os. As we have mentioned him, 

“ If bad counts arc inadvertently let us take this opportunity of bearing 
introduced, the mischief may be easily testimony to the very great ability — 
obviated by taking a verdict of ac- ability of the highest order — with 
(initial upon them — by entering a which he has discharged Aw portion 
nolle proseyui to them, or by seeing of the duty of conducting these pro- 
that the Judgment is expressly stated ceedings, unprecedented in their ba- 
te be on the good counts only, which rassing complexity and their over- 
alonu could prevent the bad counts whelming magnitude^ Ho has mani- 
from invalidating the judgment upon fested throughout-— 'bating a little 
a writ of error." irritability and strictness in petty de- 

As to the notion that the judges tails at starting— a self-possession ; a 
were uninfluenced iu passing seutence resolute determination ; a capability 
by the first three counts, on wliich of coping with nnexpected difficulty ; 
there were numerous findings, ho ob- a familiarity with coDBtitntional law ; 
sensed, that— “ Wo cannot resort to a mastery ovci* the details of legal 
the palpably incredible fiction that the proceedings ; in short, a degi'ee of 
judges, in violation of their duty, did forensic ability, which has been fully 
not consider the guilt of the parties appreciated by the English bai*, and 
aggravated by the charges in these reflects credit upon those who placed 
throe . counts, and proportionally in- him in his arduous and responsible 
crease their punishment.” office. In terns Of similar commen- 

After an unsuccessful attempt on dationwe would speak of the Irish So- ' 
the part of one or two lay' peers who licitor-GeneraJ', (Mr Sergeant Green.) 
had not heard the whole argument, to Accustomed -as we are to witness the 
vote — ^which was resisted by both tfio most eminent displays of forensic abi- 
Lord Chancollai* and Lord Wham- lit7» feel no hesitation in expreSs- 
cliffe, and LordsBroughiun and Camp- ing oui; (pinion, that the Splidtar- 
bell— the Lord Ghanceilor finally put General's ibply at the trial, and the 
the question Attmrfiey-Genoi'al's reply on the' mo- ' 
“ Is it your lordships' pleasure that tion for a new trial, were as masterly 
this judgment be reversed? — ^As many performances as have come under our 
as are of that opinion,, will say ‘ Cb«- notice for very many years. / 
teniJ' As many as are of a contrary We have thus laid ^fore bur read- 
^ opinion, will say ‘ Not Content,* ” ers, with the utmost oahdOur'and care, 

“ Content/ ” exdaimed Lorda Den- this truly remarkable case ^ and at « 
man, Cottenham, an^ Campbell. . length which, though considerable, iq 


* A ^ denmrrer " is the mode hy which any pleading, civil or orinnnat, is denied 
£0 be (wbethmr in form or aid»tuoe) sufficient in point of and a plea is tiio 
mode by which is denied the truth of ihe /hetf which the pleading dlegea 
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by ^0 m^ans inoommonsiirato with its 
permanent interest and importance. 
We believe tiiat we have, in the fore- 
going pag^, fhniiahed all peraons, 
of average intellect and Information, 
with the means of forming for thcm- 
aelves a sound opinion as to tho pro* 
priety or impropriety of reversing the 
judgment of the court below. Wo 
have given the arguments on both 
sides with rigid impartiality, and sup- 
plied such information, in going along, 
as will enable the lay reader thoroughly 
to understand them. This is a (pies- 
tion which all thinking persons must 
needs regard with iwofound interest 
and anxiety. If, in the deliberate opi- 
nion of the countiy, the judgments of 
the High Court of Parliament are ha- 
bitually, thongh unconsciously, wrarp- 
cd by party and political feelings and 
prejudices ; if, with such views and in- 
tentions, they have strained and per- 
verted the law of tho land, w ickedly 
sheltering themselves under the un- 
fortunate diflerence of opinion exist- 
ing among the judges, those w'ho 
have been guilty of it will justly stand 
exposed to universal execration. It 
is no light matter even to propose 
such a possibility as that of profligacy 
or corruption in the administration of 
justice ; above alt, In th^ highest tri- 
bimal in the land— the place of la^t 
resort for the subject. It is always 
with pain and regret that we hear, 
even in the height of political exdtc- 
ment and hostiUty, tho faintest impn- 
tation h'om any fpiartor on jndiclal 
integrity. We have watched this case 
foom first to last ; and especially ex- 
amined over and over again, in a 
spirit of fearless freedom, the grounds 
assigned for reversing tlie judgment, 
and the position and character of those 
by whose^flrf that result was effected. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
any thing so dreadful as that three 
judicial noblemen have deliberately 
violated their oaths, and perpetrated so 
enormous an ofibneo as that of know- 
ingly deciding contraiy to law. Those 
who pnblicly cxjffess that opinion, 
incur a very grave responi^itity. 
We are ourselves aealons, but in- 
dependent supporters of the pre- 
wnt government ; We applaud their 
institution of these proceedings ; no 
one ^ lament more bitterly Aon we 
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from justice through a flaw in the in- 
dictment; yet with all this, we feel 
perfectly satisfied that the throe peers 
who reversed the judgment against 
him, believed that they were right in 
point of law. When we find so high an 
authority as Mr Baron Barke — as far 
as politics are concerned, a strong 
Conservative — declaring that he can- 
not possibly bring himself to concur 
in opinion witli his brethren; that 
another judge — Mr Justice (foltman — 
after anxious deliberation, also dis- 
sents from his brethren ; and when wo 
give each of tlicse judges credit lV»r 
being able to appreciate tho immense 
importance of vtianimitt/ upon sucli si 
case as tho present, had it been prac- 
ticable-can it seem really uiireason- 
able or siirjiwi.sing, that a correspond- 
ing dilTereiicc of opinion should exist 
among the peers, whose judicial duty 
it ^as to decide finally between tlie 
judges? It M, certainly, a matter cal- 
culated to attract a moments attention, 
that tho judgment siiould have been 
reversed by tho votes of thrc'O peers 
who concur in political opinion, and 
opposition to the government who insti- 
tuted the prosecution. But in fairness, 
.put another possible case. Suppose 
Lord Abinger had l)con alivo, and had 
concurred with tlie Chancellor and J^rd 
Brougliam, would not another class 
of aifleiit partisans a.s naturally have 
remarked Dltterly upon the coinci- 
dence of opinion between the peers 
whoso three voices concurred in sup- 
porting the judgment of tho cx)nrt be- 
low? 

While* wc thus entirely exonerate 
LordsDenman,Cottenham, andCamp- 
bell from all imputation of intention- 
ally giving effect to party and politi- 
cal bias, it is difficult to suppose them, 
or any other peer, entirely free 
mcmsriowt political bias ; but in the 
nature of things, is it not next to Im- 
possible that it 8honl4 l>e otherwis©, 
in the ease of men who combine in 
their own persons the legislative and 
judicial character, and in tho former 
capacity are tuiavoidabiy and habi- 
tually Bub^t to party influences? 
When a Judicial question Is under 
consideration, of sndi extreme doubt- 
fulness as almost to justify a vote 
either way, (wo must deal with men 
and tiiiaga aa we find tiiem,) eaa it 
esitile groat if orea in the 

most besmaraMo minds a political 
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bias should unconsciously evince its 
presence, and just tnm the scale ? 

But hero the cose has tamed upon 
one single point of the purest techni- 
cality, which the House of Lords has 
deemed sufiiclent to cause a reversal 
of the jud^ent of the court below; 
and the question is, have they done 
rigidly ? Are they right or wrong in 
point of strict law? Jn the language 
of Mr Justice Williams — the objec- 
tion raised in behalf of the traversers 
“is purely of a technical nature, and to 
be examined iu tho same spirit of 
minute and exact criticism in which 
it was conceived.*' * 

The dry question, then, is this : Is it 
a ruhi, a principle, a custom, of Eng- 
lish law, that one good count will 
sustain a general judgment upon a 
writ of error in a criminal cjise, al- 
though there should be also bad counts 
in the indictment? Is that a “ custom 
or maxim of our law,’’ or is it not ? 
First, then, how is this to be ascer- 
tained? Tlie illustrious commentator 
on the laws of England, Mr Justice 
Blackstone,! shall answer 

“ Established customs^ rules^ and 
maxims., I take to be one and the same 
thing. For the authenticity of these 
maxima rests entirely upon reception 
and usage; -and the only method of 
proving that this or that maxim is a 
rule of the common law, is by showing 
that it hath been always the custom 
to obserce it. But here a very natu- 
ral and very material qiicstion arises : 
how arc these customs or maxims to 
bo known; and by whom is their 
valitlity to be detennined ? The an- 
swer is, by the judges iu the several 
courts of justice. They are the de- 
positaries of the laws — Hw living 
oracles^ who must decide in all cases 
of doubts and are bound by an oath 
to decide according to tho law of the 
land.” 

These judges were appealed to by 
the House, of Lords upon the present 
occasion; and by an overwhelming 
majority “ distinctly, clearly, and de- 
cidedly” dedared that the rule in 
question was a rule of the English 
law. They had heard aU the argu~ 
ments caUmg its existence in gues^ 
tion which Lord Denman, Lord Cot- 
tenham, and Lord Campbell bad 


heard; they were in die daSy and 
hourly administration of that branch 
of me law with reference to which 
me question arose; they took ample 
time to consider the matter, and deli- 
berately affirmed the existence of the , 
rule, and the valid grounds on which 
it rested. The highest legal autho- 
rity in tho land, the Lord Chancellor, 
corroborated their decision, declaring 
that it “ has always been considered as 
a clear, distinct, and undoubted prin- 
ciple of the criminal law, that one 
good count could su.stain a general 
judgment on a wi*it of error.” Are 
Lord Lyndhnrst and Sir Nicholas Tin- 
dal, with eight of the judges, palpably 
and manifestly wi‘ong ? It is certainly 
possible^ though not, wc presume, very 
probable. 

Wc fully recognise the right of the 
judicial peers to examine the validity 
of the reasons assigned by the judges, 
and to conic to a conclusion opposite to 
theirs. We apprehend that the long 
recognition, alone, of the existence 
of a mle, does not prevent its being 
impeached on sufficient reasons. Lord 
Tentorden, as cautions and ac.curatc 
a judge as ever presided over a court 
of justice, thus expressed himself in 
delivering the judgment of the court 
on a question of mercantile lawj — “It 
is of ^at importance, in almost every 
case, that a rule once laid down, and 
firmly established, and continued to 
be acted upon for many years, should 
not be changed, unless it appears 
clearly to have been founded on wrong 
piimiplcs''* Have, then, Lords Den- 
man, Cottenham, and Campbell, suc- 
ceeded in showing the rule in question 
to have been founded on wrong prin- 
ciples? 

After as close and fair an examina- 
tion of the judgments given in the 
House of Lords as we are capable 
of bestowing upon any snlgeGt, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
the ChanceDor and judges wero plainly 
right, and the peers who difter^ from 
them as plainly wrong. They doubt- 
less believed that they were eradicat- 
ing an erroneous and mischievous 
practice fhrni the administration of 
criminal law; but we entertain grave 
km that they have not duly con- 
sidered the many important reasons 
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and neceaaities out of which that 
piractice originatedf and wliich, in our 
opinion, will require the legwlatui*e 
either to restore it, or devise some 
other expedient in lien of it — if one 
so efficacious can be found — after a 
very brief expcriciit’c of the practical 
mischiefs and iiiconvciiicuccs which 
the decision of the House of Lords 
Ti'ill entail upon the administration of 
criiniiial justice. 

Mr Justice Coltman observes,* that 

in old times an indictment contain- 
ed one single count only ; ” and that, 
“ now it has become usual to insert 
many counts.’’ It has become usual — 
it should rather be said mctssaiy; 
but why? llocausc of the rigid pre- 
cision which the law, in spite of the 
' subtle and complicated character of 
its modem mode of administration, 
has long thought fit to rcquii*c for the 
protection of the subject, in the state- 
ment of an offence chai-gcd agauist an 
individual. V iiless that degree of ye- 
vemlity in framing criminal charges, 
'ivhich lias been so severely reprobat- 
ed, in the present instance, by Lord 
Henman, and which led the judges 
unanimously to condemn the sixth and 
seventh counts, shall be henceforth 
permitted, justice must^ so t<» speak, 
be allowed to have many .string.s to 
her bow; otlierwiso the very great 
distinctness and particularity which 
constitute the legal notion of ccr- 
tainty^ arc only a trap and a snare 
for her. There is a twofold neces- 
sity for allowing the reasonable mul- 
tiplication of counts : one, to meet 
the difficulty often arising out of the 
adjustment of tho statement in the 
charge to the evffience which is to 
support it ; and the other, to obviate 
the great difficulty, in many cases, of 
framing the charge with perfect legal 
certainty and precision. Look for a 
striking illustration at the sixtli and 
seventh counts of this very indict- 
ment. Few practical lawyers, we 
venture to think, would have pro- 
nounced them insufficient, before hear- 
ing those numerous astute and able 
argiuneuts which have led the judges 
to that conclusion ; and what if these 
had been the oniy counts, ^r one of 
them the sole count? Of course, jus- 
tice would have been defeated. Now 


tho rule, custom, or practice— -call it 
w^hat you will — ^>vhich has been an- 
nulled by tho House of Lords, was 
admirably adapted to meet, in com- 
bination with the allowance of several 
counts, the practical and perhaps in- 
evitable difficulties which besot tho 
attempt to bring criminals to justice ; 
to prevent any injurions consequences 
from cither defective or - unproved 
counts ; and we think wo may truly 
.state, that no single instance was ad- 
duced during tlie argument, of actual 
mischief or injury occasioned to defend- 
ants by the oiK;ration of this rule— . 
we iKilicvc we m.iy safely defy any 
one now to produce such a case. It 
is certainly possible for an anxious 
strainmg ingenuity to imayine such 
cases ; and where is the rule of law', 
which, in the infirmity of human insti- 
tutions, cannot be show'n capable of 
occasioning possible mischief and in- 
jiistiee? 

One impoi*tant distinction has not, 
wc venture to think, been kept con- 
stantly in view by the House of Lords 
in arriving at their recent decision; 
w'e mean, the distinction betw'ccn cfc- 
fective counts and unproved counts. 
It w as principally in the fonner case 
that the annulled rule operated so ad- 
vantageously for the interests of jus- 
tice. Let us suppose a case. A 
man is charged with an offence ; 
and the indictment contains three 
counts, w'liieh we w'ill call A, B, C 
— each diflcrcntly describing the same 
'offence. He is proved in court to 
have actually done an act to which 
the law annexes a punishment, 
and n general verdict and judgment, 
awarding tlie correct hind of punish- 
nicnt, are given and entered. If 
it aftcrw'ard.s became nccessaiy to 
“ make up ” the record— i. c. to 
enter tlic proceedings in due and 
full form— it might ajipear that count 
A was essentially defective, as con- 
taining no “offence'* at all. But 
what did that signify— or what would 
it have signified if count B had also 
been bad— provided count C was a 
good one, and warranted the punish- 
ment which had been inflicted? The 
only consequence was, that the indict^ 
moot w'as a little longer than it turns 
out that it needed to have been. 
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Hiongh several hooka had been used 
in order to give an additional chance 
of catching the fish, that was not re- 
gi'etted, when, the fish having been 
canght, it turned out that two out of 
the three had not been strong enough ; 
and that, had they alone been used, 
the fish must have escaped. 

Let us see bow the new rale laid 
down by the House of Lords will 
operate in future, in such a case as 
the one above supposed ; beariug in 
mind that it will have to be acted 
upon, not merely by the judges of the 
superior courts at the assizes, but by 
the chairmen — the lay chainueu — of 
the courts of Quarter-Sessions. Let 
us imagine the indictment to be a long 
one, and each count necessarily com- 
plicated in its allegations and refine- 
ments, to meet very doubtful facts, 
or veiy doubtful language m an Act 
of Parliament. A great number of 
])rUoners are to be tried ; but, never- 
theless, the judge (lay or professional) 
has mastered the formidable record, 
and points out to the jury two bad 
counts, A and B, as either not hitting 
the facts of the case or the language 
of the act— possibly neither. He orders 
them to be quashed, or directs a ver- 
dict of not guilty upon them. He then 
has the verdict and judgment entered 
accordingly on count C), (the count 
which he considers good.) The re- 
cord is afterwards made up ; a -writ of 
error brought ; the only count onwdiich 
the judgment is given being C, the 
court of error decides that it is bad^ 
reverses the judgment, and the pri- 
soner is discharged ; or the country' is 
put to the expense and trouble of 
bringing, and the prisoner unjustly har- 
rassed by, fresh proceedings, which 
may, perhaps, end as disasti'ously as 
before I 

To escape from these serious diffi- 
culties, it is proposed by Lord Den- 
man,* to leave the legal sufficiency 
of the counts for discussion before a 
court of error, and to pass, not one 
sentence, but three distinct sentences 
on each count respectively, apportion- 
ing to the offence thereby apparently 
charged, the degree of punishment 
dne to guilt disdosed. Keeping 
his eye on the alanning possibility of 
a reversal of Judgment, what difficul- 


ties will not beset the path of the 
jndge while engaged on this very cri- 
tical duty? And w'hy may not the 
indictment, for necessary caution's 
sake, contain, as there often are, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty counts? we shall 
then have ten or fifteen distinct sen- 
tences delivered in open court — en- 
grossed on the record— and dangling 
at once around the neck of the as- 
tounded and bewildered prisoner. Is 
such a mctliod of procedure calculated 
to secure respect for the administra- 
tion of justice, even if, by means of 
such devices, the ends of justice should 
be ultimately secured, though it is 
easy to imagine cases in which such 
devices would, after all, fail ; and we 
had framed several illustrations of 
such possibilities, but our limits for- 
bid tlieir insertion : instances illustra- 
ting the mischievous operation of the 
rule, equally in cases of defective and 
unproved counts — of felonies and mis- 
demeanours — and in the latter case, 
whether the indictment contained se- 
veral offences, or oiilj’ varied state- 
ments of one offence. In the case 
first put, w'hat a temptation the new 
rule holds out to criminals who may 
be able to afibrd to bring a writ of 
error, and so seriously eraban'ass the 
administration of justice ! And if too 
poor to do it, ho will, under the oper- 
ation of the new rule, be suffering 
punishment unjustly; for the only 
count selected may bo bad, or some 
one only of several may be bad, and 
the judgment ought to be reversed. 
”\Yhat was the operation of the old 
rule? Most salutary and decorous. 
Ko public account was taken of the 
innocuous aims, so t^speak, taken by 
justice, in order to hit her victim. If 
he fell, the public saw that it was in 
consequence of a blow struck by her, 
and concerned themselves not witii 
several previous abortive blows. The 
prisoner, knowing himself proved ac- 
tually guilty, and the numerous chances 
ezisHng against him on the recovdy if 
he chose to make pettifoggiim expe- 
riments upon its. technical sufficiency, 
submitted to his just fate. 

Let ns take one more case— that of 
murder: we fear, that on even such 
solemn and awful occasions, the new 
rule will be found to operate most dis- 
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advantageously. There are neces- 
SMily several, possibly many, counts. 
MrBaron Parke* admits, that here the 
old rale should apply ; viz. a general 
iadgment of death, which shall not be 
vitiated by one, orsevoriil had counts, 
if there be a single good one. The 
new rule since laid down, says, how- 
ever, the contrary ; that judgment 
must be reversed for a single bad 
count. Lord Denman, to meet tiiis 
difficulty, would pass sentence “ upon 
some onc”t of them, and thereby 
exhaust the materials of punishment,” 
and so in effect give a “ judgment for 
one felony.” ifwt /fow ts tiw record to 
he dealt mth ? If the prisoner choose 
to bring a writ of error, and shtiw a 
single bad count, must not the judg- 
ment be reversed if entered generally? 
And if entered on one count, with not 
guilty on all the others ; and that one 
count proved bad, while even a sincfk 
one of the rejected counts is good, and 
would have been supported l)y the 
evidence given at the trial, the pri- 
soner can plead autrefois arqvit to a 
fresh indictment, and so get off scot- 
free, after having been incontesta- 
bly proved guilty of the act of mur- 
der ! Suppose then, to av(jid so fear- 
ful a result, separate sentences of 
death be passed, to say nothing of the 
unseemliness of the transaction in 
open court, which miffht he avoided : 
but how can it be avoided on the re- 
cord^t upon which it must be entered? 
Mr Baron Parko pronounces that 
such a procedure would be “swper- 
ftuous^ and savour of absurdity," t and 
that therefore, “ in suci! a case, the 
general judgm«t miffht be good!” 
Thus, in order to work the new rule, 
Mr Baron Parke is forced to make 
the case of murder a doable exception 
— viz. to the adoption of the new rule 
at the trial, and then to tlie operation 
of the new rule before the court of 
epor, which must then hold that a 
single bad, or a dozen bad counts, 
will not vitiate a general Judgment, 
if sustained by one good count I Does 
not all this suffice to' show the despe- 
rate shifts to which even two such 
distinguished judges are driven, in 
order to support the netr rule, and 


conceal its impracticability? Then 
why should the old lamp be exchanged 
for the new? 

We entertain, we repeat, very grave 
apprehension that the House of Lords 
has treated far too cavalierly the au- 
thority of the great Lord Mansfield, 
than whom a more enlightened, learn- 
ed, and cautions a judge probably 
never administend jnstico among 
mankind. He wi^ not a man accus- 
tomed, in delivering his judgments, 
to “ ntter tilings medlessly and incon- 
siderately" as he is now charged witli 
doing ; § and when ho declared the 
established rule of criminal law to he 
that which has now been so suddenly 
abrogated, he spoke with the autho- 
rity which nearly thirty yeam' judi- 
cial experience attaches to the opinion 
of a responsible master-mind. Wo 
ask with deep anxiety, what will be 
the consequences of thus lightly es- 
teeming such authority ? — of impugn- 
ing the stability of the legal fabric, iiy 
asserting one-half of its materials to 
consist merely of “law taken for 
granted?”)! — and, consequently, not 
the product of ex]>crh*nco and wisdom, 
and to ho got riaof witli comparative 
indifterence, in spite of the deliberate 
and solemn judgment of an over- 
whelming majority of the existing 
judicial authorities of the land. 

The rule just abrogated has, for a 
long series of yeai-s — ^for a ceutuiy and 
a half — obviated a thousand difficul- 
ties and evils, even if it should be 
admitted that the end was gained 
at the expense of some imperfections 
in a speculative and theoretical point 
of view, and with the risk of possiMy 
indicting injustice in some case, which 
cxuild be imagined by an ingenious and 
fertile fancy. The" old nile gave ten 
chances to one in favour of justice *, 
the new one gives ton chances to one 
offainst her. We mav be mistaken, 
but we cannot help, imagining, that 
if Lord Cottenham, unquestionably so 
able as an equity Judge, had, on the 
maxim cui^ gud arte credendum^ 
given a little more weight to the opi- 
nions of those whose whole lives ^ 
been passed, not in equity, but cri- 
minal louits, or had seen for hbn- 
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self the working of the criminal law, 
ho would have paused before disturb- 
ing such complicated — necessarily 
complicated— machinery, and would 
not have spoken of the consequences 
as being so very slight and unimpor- 
tant — nay, as so very beneficial. 

It was suggested by the three jxiers, 
that the old rule liad no better foun- 
dation than the indolence, slovenli- 
ness, and negligence of practitioners, 
whom the saintary stringency of the 
new rule would stimulate into supe- 
rior energy and activity. W e cannot 
help regarding this notion, however 
— for the preceding, among mauv 
otlier reasons— as quite unfonndeci, 
and perhaps arising out of a hasty 
glance at the alterations recently in- 
troduced into riril pleadings and prac- 
tice. But observe, it required an act 
of Parh'amenf to effect these altera- 
tions, (stnt. 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 42,) 
the. ^«*ry first section reciting the 
“ flouhts v'hirh mifjht arise as to the 
power of the jndtfes to make sneh oiler- 
ntions without the nuthoritif of Parlia- 
ment and yet the state of* the laws 
calling for such potent interference w as 
in an incomparaldy more defective and 
mischievctus state than is imputed to 
the present criminal law. Then, again, 
any practical man will see in a moment, 
that the strictness of the new system 
of civil pleading, which to this moment 
occasions not iiifreqncntl}" a grievous 
failniy? of justice, with all the ample 
opportunities afforded for deliberate 
examination and preparation of the 
pleadings, cannot l)e safely applied to 
criminal law for many reasons, prin- 
cipally because it rarely admits of that 
previous deliberation hi drawing the 
indictment, which must be based upon 
the often inaccurate statement of facts 
supplied by the depositions ; and be- 
cause a defect In them is, generally 
apenking, irremediable and fatal, and 
crime goes unpunislied. If the new 
rule is to be really acted upon in future, 
we must, in some way or other, alter 
the whole machinery of the criminal 
law ; but how to do so, without seri- 
ously interforing with the liberty of 
the subject, we know not. 

We affinn, therefore, that the old 
rnlo— vis. •that one good count would 


support a general verdict and judg- 
ment, though the indictment contain- 
ed bad ones also — was a beneficial 
rule, calculated to obviate inevitable 
difficulties; ^nd its policy was so 
transparent to all the great iutellects 
which have, both as judges or coun- 
sel, been for so long a scries of years 
concerned in criminal cases, that no 
one ever thought of questioning it. 
The supposition of the three peers is 
one not very flattering to their distin- 
guished predecessors? with the great 
Lord Mansfield at their head — all of 
wliora it charges with gross negli- 
gence, ignorance, and, in plfiiu words, 
stupidity — in overlooking, from time 
to time, a point so patent and glaring. 
The Lord Chancellor’s answer to their 
argument is triumphant ; and we 
refer the reader to it.* Wo respect- 
fnll.v and firmly enter our protest 
against Lord Denman’s mode of get- 
ting rid of the efficacy of a custom 
or practice which has been so long 
observed by the profession;^ and re- 
gard it as one calculated to sap the 
foundations of the common law of 
thc^ laud. An opinion, a practice 
which has stood its gi*ound for so 
long a scries of }'ears unchallenged,^ 
amidst incessant provocation to chal- 
lenge it — and that, too, in the case of 
men of such vigilant astntenesss, learn- 
ing, and determination as have long 
characterized the English Bench and 
Bar — rests upon as solid grounds as 
are conceivable, and warrants its sub- 
version only after profound consider- 
ation, and repeated evidence of its 
mischievous operation. Was any such 
evidence offered in^'he argument at 
the Bar of the House of Lords, of 
persons who had suffered either a 
Kind or a degree of punishment not, 
warranted by law? None: but seve- 
ral cases were put In which — ^in spite 
of past experience to the contra^— 
inconvenience and injustice might pos- 
conceived to occur hereafter! 

What, then, led to this error — ^for 
error we must call it? Let us can- 
didly express our opinion that the 
three peers were ftdriy overpower- 
ed''— to adopt the frank acknow- 
ledgment of one of the most disHn- 
gnished among them— by the plansi- 
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We fallades tirgod upon them, with 
such unprecedented pertinacity and 
ingenuity, by the traversers’ coiinsol. 
They have been influenced by certain 
disturbing forces, against which they 
ought to have been vigilantly on 
their guard, and which we shall now 
ventui'c to specify, as having occa- 
sioned t\iQ\r forgetfulness of tite itite 
province of a court of error-^i the 
functions and duties of the mem- 
bers of such a court. A coVkt 
OF ERROR occupies a high, but ne- 
cessarily a very limited, sphere of 
action. Their observations and move- 
ments are restricted to the examina- 
tion of a single document, viz. the 
record, wdncli they arc to scrutinize, 
as closely a.s possible, without regard 
to any of the incidents wliich may 
have attended the process of the 
events narrated in it, if these inci- 
dents do not appear upon record : and 
they must be guided by general prin- 
ciples — not such as might properly 
regulate a certain special and jiarti- 
cuhir case, but snch as would guide 
them in all cases. And this is signifled 
by the usual phrase, that they “ must 
not travel out of the record.’’ Notv, 
we defy any one to read the judg- 
ments of the three peers, witJiout de- 
tecting the undue influence which one 
extrinsic and utterly inadmissible fact 
has had upon tlieu* minds; viz. the 
fact, that the court below liad actually 
affirmed the validity of the tw o bad 
counts. They speak of it.s being “ Qaainst 
notorious facts ” — against common 

probabilitieSj' a “ palpably incredible 
fiction” — to conclude from the lau- 
‘ gnage of the record, that the “of- 
fences ” there mentioned did not in- 
clude the pseudo offences contained in 
the sixth and seventh counts. In 
this pai'ticular case, it did undoubt- 
edly happen, in point of fact, that the 
court below decided thes() counts to 
be valid counts : but the com! of er- 
ror can take no cognisance whatever 
of extrinsic facts. Their only source 
of information— #//«>• only means of 
knowledge, is the beyond the 

four comers of which they have no 
power, no authority, to cast a single 
gUmee*, and withm which are con- 
tained all the materials upon which, by 
law, the judges of a court of error can 
adjudicate and decide. The Court, in 
the present case;; ought thus to have 


contemplated the mcord in the ab- 
stract — and with ref^nce to the ba- 
lance of possibilities in snch cases, that 
the court below had atfirmed, or con- 
demned the vicious counts : which very 
balance of possibilities shows the im- 
propriety of being influenced by spe- 
culations based on matters deltvrs 
the rcconl. However numerous and 
mischievous luny have been the en-ors 
committed by the inferior court, a 
ctmrt of error can take no cognisance 
of them, if they do not appear speci- 
fically and positively upon the record, 
how'cver valid may be the claim which 
those errors may notoriously prefer to 
the interference of the executive. Con- 
sider what a veiy serious thing it is — 
w hat a shock to'thc public confidence 
ill the administration of justice — to 
reverse a judgment pronouiic^fd after 
due deliberation, and under the gravest 
ro.spousibilities, by a court of justice ! 
The law and constitution arc properly 
veiy tender in the exorcise of sucli a 
perilous power, and have limited it to 
the case of “ manji-est” error — that 
Is, not the vehement, the immense 
prolpobilitifiXini there has been error — 
but the cf:RTALNTY of such error ne- 
cessarihf and cxclusiveltj apf>earinff 
from the record itself. To act Uf)oii 
speculation, instead of certainty, in 
the.se cases, is dangerous to the last 
degree, and subversive of some of tho 
fundamental j)rinci])lc.s of Kngli.sh 
jurisprudence. “ Jiidgineiit may be 
reversed in u criminal case by writ 
of error,” says lilackstone, “ for no- 
torious (j, e. palpable, manifest, 
patent) mistakes in the judgment, 
as when a man is found guilty of 
pEiuuiiY, (i. e. of a misdemeanour,) 
and RECEIVES thp; judgment of 
FELONY.” This is the true doctrine ; 
and w'c submit that it demonstrates the 
cii’or w^hich has been committed in the 
present instance. Let us illustrate our 
case by an example. Snppose a man 
found guilty under an indictment con- 
taining two counts, A and B. To the 
offence in count A, the legislature has 
annexed one punishment only, viz. 
transporta^im; to that in connt^ m- 
prisonmau. The Court awards sentenee 
of transportation: and, on a writ of 
error being brought, the Qourt above 

r mounces count A to be bad. Hero 
appears iVEviTABiiT and **mani- 
f«stlj”/h»fi the record^ that there has 
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been error ; there is no escaping from 
it ; and consequently judgment must 
be reversed. So where the judgment 
is the infliction of punishment for 
his offences” aforesaid: there being 
only two offences charged, one of 
which is contained in a bad count, 
containing therefore no “ offence'' at 
all. Apply this principle to the pre- 
sent case. Docs this record, in sen- 
tencing the defendant “ for his of- 
fences aforesaid,” conclusively and 
necessarily show that the court re- 
garded the sixth and seventh counts 
as containing “ offences,” and award- 
ed punishment in respect of them? \\"c 
unhesitatingly deny it. The merest 
tyro can sec that it is possible — and, 
if so, where is the necessary error? — 
that the judges excluded the vicious 
counts from their consideration ; that 
they knew the law, and could discern 
w'hat ■were and wdiat were not of- 
fences and annexed ijuiiishment to 
only true “ offences" in the cyo of 
the law. The word “ offence ” is a 
term of art, and is here used in its 
strictest technical sense. What is 
tlrat sense ? It is thus defined by an 
accurate writer on law : “an offence 
is an act committed ayainst a lau\ 
or omitted when the law requires it^ 
and pmushablc by it.”* This word 
is, then, properly used in the re- 
cord— in its purely technical sense. 
It can have no other meaning ; and 
an indictment cannot, witli^great de- 
ference to Mr Baron Parke, f contain 
an “ oflciicc” which is not “ legally 
described in it ; ” that is, unless any 
act charged against tlie defendant be 
shown upon the face of the indictment 
to bo a breach of the law, no “ of- 
fence" as regards that act, is con- 
tained in or alleged by the indictment. 
Tlic House of Lords, therefore, has 
exceeded the narrow province and li- 
mited authority of a cowrt of error^ or 
has presumed, upon illegal and insuf- 
ficient grounds, that the Irish judges 
did not know which were, and which 
were not offences" and that they 
did, in fact, consider those to bo 
offences which were not; although 
the record contains matter to sa- 
tisfy the allegation to the letter — 
viz. a plurality of real “ offences.” 


Where is Lord Campbell’s authority 
for declaring this judgment “ ckarfy 
erroneous in awmding punishment 
for charges which are rtot offences in 
point of law Or Lord Cottenham’s, 
for saying that “ the record states 
that the judgment was upon all the 
counts, had as well as good* " Tlicy 
have none whatever; their assertions 
appear to ns, wdth all due deference 
and respect, purely ai'bitraiy, and 
gratuitous fallacies ; they do vio- 
lence to legal language — to the lan- 
guage of the record, and foist upon 
it a ridiculous aud false intei*prGta- 
tion. We admit, with Lord Cotten- 
ham, tliat “ where the sentence is 
of a nature applicable only to the 
bad counts,” it is incurably vicious, 
and judgment must be reversed — ^it 
is the very case which we put above ; 
but how does that appear in the judg- 
ment under consideration? Kot at 
all. The t^vo cases are totally diffe- 
rent. 

And this brings us to another palpa- 
ble fallacy — another glaring and seri- 
ous error into which wc cannot help 
thinking the Honse of Lords has fallen, 
and which is abundantly evidenced by 
their judgment : viz. that a court of 
error has any concern 'whatever with, 
or can draw any inference whatever 
from, the amount of punishment. 
The reasoning of the judges is here per- 
fectly conclusive. “ If a sentence be 
OF THE KiNi> which the law allows, the 
de^ec of it is not witliin the compe- 
tence of a court of error. If a fine be 
an appropriate part of the sentence of 
a court below', the excess of it is no 
ground of error, '\^’hat possible line 
can be drawn as to the i-easonablencss 
and excess, so as to affect it with ille- 
gality? It is obvious there can be 
none. If in (his case, the sentence 
had been transportation, the sentence 
would have 4>een Why? Be- 

cause not of the kind authorized by 
law in such a case.” Any presum i- 
tion, therefore, made by a court of 
error, from the amount of punishment 
awarded, as to which of the coimts 
had been taken into consideration by 
the judges in giving their judgment 
is manffestly based upon insimlcleiU; 
and illegal grounds. Can these prin* 


* West’s Symbolography, and Jacob's and Tomlin's J aw, 
t Opinions of the Judges, p. 29, 
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clples have been duly pondered by 
the lords? We fear not. Look at 
Lord Cotteuham^s supposition of two 
connts for libel : one for a very ma- 
lignant one, the other for one compara- 
tively innocuous ; and a sentence of 
heavy fine and imprisonment passed, 
evidently in respect of the malignant 
libel, whicli a coui't of error deckles 
to be no libeJ at all. Lord Coflou- 
hain api)cars to rely greatly on this 
supposed case 5 but is it not perfectly 
clear, that it is not a case of en-or on 
the record — and therefore totally in- 
applicable to the case which lie had 
to consider? The defendant would 
have certainly sustained an injur}" in 
that case; Where is the remedy? 
There is no legal remedy, any more 
than there is when a man has been 
wrongfully acqxiitud of a manifestly 
web-provkl crime, or unjustly con- 
victed of a felony. Tlie mercy, or 
more properly the sense of justice en- 
tertained by the cxetutive^ be 

appealed to in citliei* cose : such 
power of interposition liaviiig, in 
the imperfection of humau insti- 
tutions, been wisely reserved to the 
supreme power to adbrd redress in 
all cases where the law cannot. 
Lord Cottenham’s reasoning appears 
to us, in short, based upon tw<^ lalla- 
des — a petitio prineijni^ in aa^suming 
that judgment W'as entered upon all 
the counts ; the queMion being, wan it 
so entered? The other is, that a 
court of error is competent to inter, 
from the amount of punishment, that 
a ddendont has been sentenced upon 
bad connts. Again : the three peers 
admit, that if a sole count contain a 
Quantity of aggravating, but really 
^ irrelevant stuff (to adopt Lord Den- 
man's expression,) it will not prejudice 
the judgment, provided the connt also 
contain matter which will legally sup- 
port that judgment. Why should the 
Judges be given credit for being able 
to discard from consideration these 
legally extrinsic matters in a single 
count, and not also, by the exercise 
of the very same discretion, be able to 
discard, in considering the record, 
irrelevant and insttfident counts, such 
as in the eye of the law have no exis- 
tence, are mere nonentities ? 


For these, and many other reasons 
wliich might be assigned, had we not 
already exceeded our limits, we have, 
after a close and a candid study of 
the judgments delivered by the three 
peel's, and the convincing, the conclu- 
sive judgments of tlio great majority 
of the judges, come, without hesita- 
tion, to tlic conclusion, that the Lords 
have not merely decided incorrectly, 
but have preeiju lately rciiiovcd a chief 
coniev-stonc from the fabric of our 
criminal law, and have incurred a very 
grave re 8 i>ousibiUty in so doing. We 
cannot help thinking, that they have 
forgotten the fuudaiueiital distinction 
which our constitution makes be- 
tween “ jus t/rt/v ’’ and “Jus dicere'' 
Jus dederunt^ non jus dieerunt — an 
cn-or, however, easily to be accounted 
for, by a reference to their double 
capacity, and the coufusioii it occa- 
sions between their judicial and legis- 
lative lunctioiis. We view with grave 
apijrehciision the power exercised by 
three members of the lloiisc of 1 -^rd.s, 
of overturning so well-established a 
inile and custom as that attested to 
them by the judges. What security 
have >ve for the integrity of our com- 
mon law*^ III the face of the judges' 
decisions, how decorous and dignified 
would have been the conduct of the 
House of Lords in giving ivay, even 
if they had dilfered from the judges ; 
lamenting that such was the law of 
the land, and resolving to try and per- 
suade the legislature to alter it, as 
has often been done. Witness the 
statute of 1 and ’2 Geo. IV. c. 78, 
passed in consequence of the deci.sion 
of the House of Lords in Itowe v. 
Young^ 2 Brod. and Bing. IGo. The 
House of Commons has resented such 
intcrferetice with the laws by the 
House of Lords ; who, in the case of 
Jiceve \. Young^ (1 Salkcld, 227,) 
“ moved hy the hardship of the cose, 
reversed the judgments of the courts 
below, contrary to the o{nnion of all 
the judges.” But the House of Com- 
mons, “ in reproof of this assumption 
of legislative authontg in the Lords 
immediately brought in the 10 and 11 
Will. III. c. 16, which passed into a 
Statute.'’ * May we venture to sug- 
gest that the elaborate, ahd long, and 


* 2 Bla. Comnit 169 ; and see Mr Christian’s Note. 
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deeply-cottflldered opinions of tlie 
judges of the land, who had been 
summoned by the Lords to advise 
them, were worthy of more than the 
single day, or day and a half's exa- 
mination which they received before 
they wei*e so peremptorily pronoun- 
ced to be “ clearly erroneous V ” And 
may we, with no little pain, suggest 
to Lord Campbell, that the array of 
Gamaliels at whoso feet lie had seUe 
during his whole lift — ^whose feet ho 
had indeed so very recently quitted — 
whose integrity, whose profound learn* 
ing, whose sagacity, none has had 
larger experience of than ho — arc en- 
titled to look at his cavalier-like treat- 
ment of their best services, with a 
feeling 8ti*onger than that of mere 
surprise? In concluding this long 
article — in expressing our conviction 
of the i;iTor of the Lords — yyc feel one 
coiisolation at all events — that if we 
err, we err in good couipaiiy; and 
that we arc not conscious of having 
transgressed the limits of legitimate 
discussion, in exercising as undoubt- 
ed a right of its kind, as these three 
peers exercised in branding so over- 
whelming a majority of the judges of 


the land with the imputation of igno- 
rance of those laws which aU their lives 
had been spent in administering. The 
veiy existence of the ancient common 
law of the laud is pnt in jeopardy by 
suchaprocednro as that which we have 
been discussing ; and onr honest con- 
viction, however erroneous, that such 
is the case, will suffice to excuse the 
fi'ee(V>m of our strictures ; if, indeed, 
we require an excuse for echoing the 
stem declaration of our forefathers 
— Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 

As to him who has reaped the bene- 
fit of this lamentable miscarriage — 
Mr O'Connell — the law of the land 
has nevertheless been vindicated, and 
the stability of the empire secured, to 
a far gi cater extent than he is billing 
to acknowledge. Agitation he must 
continue ; he must play out liis base 
and sordid game. But his powers of 
mischief are manifestly and seriously 
crippled ; and we quit him with the 
language addressed by Pope to a 
mean one of his day — 

Uncaged, then let the harmless mon- 
ster rage — 

Secure in didneBs, madness^ want, and 
age!" 


MV (^ObLKGE miKKUS, 
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John Browk. 


I>iD^ you ever happen to know a 
man who spent a whole Christmas va- 
cation in Oxford, and survived it ? I 
did. And this is how it came to pass. 

“Frank,” said the governor one 
evening after dinner, when the con- 
versation had tamed upon my ap- 
proaching return to college, and the 
ticklish question of supplies had been 
disposed of— “ when the dence do you 
mean to go up for your degree? 1 
have a notion this next term is your 
fifteenth, young man?” 

“ Why no, sir— that is, not exactly; 
yon know ” — * 

**Oh! tme— I fei^t that con- 
founded mstication business. Well, 
t's yoor fourteenth at all events, and 
1 think that*B enough.” 

“ Well, sir, I was thinking to have 
a shy at it after Christmas.” 


“ Shy at it ! YouVe alwa 3 rs been 
shying at it, I thmk. 1 hope it mayn't 
end in a bolt^ Master Fra^ !” 

I laughed dutifully at the pater- 
nal wit, and promised to go to work 
in earnest tibe moment I reached 
Oxford. ' 

This was a resolution announced 
periodically like the baUot question, 
and uith much the same result* So 
the governor only shook his head, 
yawned, looked at the bottle, Whiiffi 
stood between us neariy empty, and 
prepared apparently for an adjomrn*- 
ment. 

“in ten you whnt* sir,** m I, 
emptying what remained In the de- 
canter Into my glass, and swaUowit^ 
it with a desperate energy befit^ig 
rite occasion, m star up the Gi^- 
mas vacation and read*” 
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“The d^ee will you 1 Why, Frank,” 
oontiinued the governor, sorely puz- 
zled, “ you know your cousins are 
coming here to spend the Christinas, 
and 1 thought we should all make a 
merry party. Why can’t yon read a 
little at home ? You can get up 
something earlier, you know— *mucli 
better for your health — and have two 
hours or so clear before breakfast — 
no time like the morning for reading 
—and then have all the day to your- 
self aftenvards. Eh, why not, Frank?” 

“If you’ll allow me to ring for 
another bottle of this Madeira, sir, (I 
declare 1 think it’s better than our 
senior common-room have, and they 
don’t consider theirs small-beer,) I’ll 

tell you. never could read at 

home, sir ; it’s not in the nature of 
things.” 

“ I doubt whether it’s much in your 
nature to read any where, Frank ; I 
confess I don’t see much signs of it 
when you are here.” 

“In the first place, sir, I should 
never have a room to myself.” 

“ Why, there’s the library for you 
all day long, Frank ; I’m sure I don't 
trouble it much.” 

“ 'IVhy, sir, in these days, if there 
are any young ladies in the house, 
they take to the libraiy os a matter 
of course : it’s the regular ])lace for 
love-making; mammas don’t follow 
them into the company of folios and 
quartos while there arc three volumes 
of the last novel on the drawing- 
room table; and the atmosphere is 
sentimentality its^; they mark fa- 
vourite passages, and sigh illustra- 
tions.” 

“Precious dusty work, Frank, flir- 
tations among my book-shelves must 
be ; but I suppose the gli-ls don’t go 
much beyond the bindings : they don’t 
expect to get husbands by being blhe.” 

“Not exactly, sir; i*eview8 and 
title-pages constitute a good part of 
modem literaiy acquirements.. Bat 
upon my honour, sir, one hears young 
ladies now talk of nothing but archi- 
tecture and divinity. Botany is quite 
gone out ; and music, unless there’s a 
twang of Papistry about it, is gene- 
rally voted a bore. In my younger 
days — (really, sir, you needn’t laugh, 
for I haven’t had a love affair these 
two years)— in njy younger days, 
when one talked about cdmilority of 
tastes and so forth, it meant that both 


parties loved moonlight, hated quad- 
rilles, adored Moore’s Melodies, and 
were learning German; now, nine 
girls out of ten have a passion for 
speculative divinity and social rege- 
neration.” 

“Ay, one sort of nonsense does 
just as well for them as another : your 
cousin Sophy bothers me to build an 
Elizabethan pig-sty, and wanted her 
poor mother to dance with the butler 
in the servants’ hall last Christmas, 
when the fellow was as drunk as an 
owl: I hope it mayn’t end in her 
figuring off herself with the footman ; 
for Sophy is rather a pet of mine, and 
a right-down English girl after all. 
Bnt, Frank, if yon can’t read in peace 
in the library, yon snrely could have a 
room fitted up for yonrself np stairs ; 
and you shall have the great reading- 
desk, with lights, that was your 
grandfather’s, that stands in my Uttle 
sanctum ; (he made more use of it, 
poor man, than I do ;) or I don’t know 
but what I might spare you the little 
room itself, if it would suit you— eh ?” 

“ Oh, my dear father I I wouldn’t 
distm’b you on any account,” said 1, 
rather alarmed at the extent of my 
w'orthy parent’s liberality in the cause, 
and fearing it might end in the offer 
of the whole family to pack them- 
selves in the attics, and leave me a 
first floor to myself— calcalatiiig, too, 
the amount of hard reading commen- 
surate with such imposing prepara- 
tions. “ What would become of the 
justice busiuess of the parish, sir, if 
we shut up your tribunal? 1 don’t 
suppose my mother would like to havo 
the constables and the illegitimates 
introduced either into the drawing- 
room or the kitchen,” (this was, as 1 
meant it to bo, a poser ; if Mr Haw- 
thorne senior had a hobby, it was his 
magisterial authority.) “ llie fact is, 
that at home, up-stairs or down-stairs, 
1 couldn’t read. I should have not 
only my own idleness, but the various 
idlenesses of the whole family com- 
bined, to fight against. My sisters 
would be knocking at the door every 
half hour, if only to ask how I was 
getting on: Bob would tease me to 
come out skating, and Charles wonld 
start mp perpetually after wild-docks 
or woodcf^s. Ana yon yonrsdf, sir, 
if I am not much mistaken, would 
tldnkit odd if 1 didn’t take a ride with 
you as dsual after Tbea 
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one can’t bo expected to crawl about 
one’H books by candlelight on a win- 
ter’s morning ; and after a .^ix o'clock 
dinner who can read ? After tea you 
know, sir, my mother alw'ays likes a 
rubber w’hcn I’m at home ; and if you 
are going to have those girls, Jane 
and Sophy, down this Christmas” 

“Ah ! well — see, Frank ; I’m afraid 
it’s a hopeless case. Perhaps you had 
better stay up at Oxford after all ; 
you won’t have much to disturb you 
there, I suppose. If you don’t get 
moped to death, I certainl3’^ don’t see 
what’s to hinder j’oiir reading. You 
don’t feel inclined to try North Wales 
ill the winter, I suppose, ch?” 

“ No, sir,” said I, swallowing a last 
glass of ^ladeira at a gulp, and rising, 
to cut short a conversation which w'os 
beginning to take rather an awkward 
turn — “ No, sir, not oxactl3\” 

“Why, I don’t know*, Frank: why 
not? 3’oird find the climate cooler, 
3*ou know,” persevered the govenior, 
as he followed me into the draw ing- 
room. 

So in Oxford it was settled that I 
should stay ; a tolerable character for 
the last term or tw’o, and the noto- 
rious fact that I w'as going tip at 
Faster, ostensibly for a class, obtain- 
ed me the necessary permission : 
.strange that, in the Univeraity, one 
should require leave to read! My 
friends, John Brown and Harry Ches- 
terton, were to stay up too ; and wc 
promised ourselves some hours of 
hard w^ork, and many nieny ones to- 
gether. The vicc-principal and one 
of the juniors, the only fellows that 
'would be in residence, were both gen- 
tlemen, and always treated the undcr- 
gi’adnates as such ; wc should get rid 
of the eternal rounds of beef and legs 
of mutton that figured at the com- 
moners’ table in hall ; there would 
be no morning chapel; and altogether, 
having hod nearly enough of the noisy 
gayety of a full term, wc looked for- 
ward to the novelty of a few quiet 
weeks in college with a degree of 
pleasure which surprised even our- 
selves. 

But alasl under-graduates are but 
mortals, and snlgect to somewhat 
more than the ordinsiy uncertainties 
of mortal life. It wanted but a week 
to the end of term ; all our plans were 
settled. Brown was to migrate from 
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Ids own rooms in “Purgatory” — as we 
used to call the little dark back quad- 
rangle, where, from sheer laziness, 
which made him think moving a bore, 
he had remained ever since his first 
location there as a freshman, up three 
pair of stairs ; so that, when his inti- 
mate friends wished to ascertain if 
he was at home, we used to throw a 
stone through the window — and was 
to cake up his abode in “ Elysium,” 
where he would be Chesterton’s next- 
door neighbour, and in the same num- 
ber as myself. We were to have a 
quiet breakfast in each others’ rooms 
in turn every morning ; no gross re- 
past of beef-steaks and “ spread- 
eagle” fowls, but a slight relish of 
anchovy toast, potted shrimps, or 
somethiug eqiia1l3' ethereal ; and the 
vhassc~caf& limited to one cigar and no 
bottled porter. It was cruel to inter- 
fere with such unexceptionable ar- 
rangements ; blit a college, though it 
have a head, has no heart worth men- 
tioning; and, in an evil honr, they 
rusticated J ohn BroTO. At least they 
forbade his staying up the Christmas 
vacation; and, for the credit of my 
friend 8 character, let me explain. Why 
John Brown should have been a per- 
son particularly distasteful to the 

fellows of College, was a matter at 

first sight rather hard to understand. 
He was not what is called a rowing 
man ; was never found drunk In the 
quad, or asleep at the hall lecture; 
never sported a pink, or di'ove a team ; 
was not known to have been concern- 
ed in any of the remarkable larks 
which occurred in our times; was 
neither an agent in the Plague of 
Frogs, nor an actor in the private 
theatricals ; was not a member of the 
Agricultural Society, which made the 
remarkable experiments with clover 
and ryegrass in the (^ellege quad- 
rangle ; had' no talent for miihiight 
howling, sang very small in a choms, 
capped all the fellows diligently, and 
paid bis battels to the minute. He 
was known to have asked twice for 
the key of the library, put down his 
name for the senior tutor’s pet lecture 
in “ComeUns Nepos,” bon^t the 
principal's sermon on the “ Via Ide* 
dia,” and was suspected of having 
tried to read it. He was not clever 
enough to sneer at the tutors, or stu- 
pid enough to disgust them. wng 
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t&o sleepy to keep late hours, too fat 
to pull m the boat, too sting}' to give 
supper-parties. Hdvv on earth enme 
Ike fellows not to like John Brown ? 

A most respectable man,” the prin- 
always said he was. “ Sir,” said 
be to his anxious father, when, at the 
end of his second tenn, he took the 
mjportunlty of a professional visit to 
Oxfoid to call to know how tlie hope 
of the Browns was progressing — “Sir, 
I consider your son a most respectable 
person : I may say a most ro8j)ectablo 
pereon;” and as the principal bad 
taken wine with him once nt dinner, 
and bowed to him at collections, and 


the obsequious attention of collcgd 
servants, and the more unwilling 
“ capping ” of the nndcr-graduates, to 
such a man arc real luxuries, and the 
relish with which he enjoys them is 
deep and strong. And if he have but 
the luck to immortalize himself by 
holding some University office, to 
stmt through Ids year of misrule as 
proctor, or even as his humble “pro,” 
then does he nt once emerge from tho 
obscurity of the family annals a being 
of a higher sphere. And w'hcn there 
comes up to commemoration a wad- 
dling old lady, and two thin sticks of 
virgiiiFty, who horrify the college 


read “Mr John Brown” twice upon butler by calling the vice-princi- 
a card at the end and beginning of pal “ Dick,” no wonder that they re- 
term, and thus had cveiy opportunity turn to the select society of their 
of forming on opinion, and expressed native town with an impression, that 
&at opinion oracularly, in a Johnson- though Oxford was a very due pla(^\ 
iaa fashion. Governor Brown was and they had real cliampape, and 
sifted. How did the fcllowrs come wax candles, and every thing quite 
BOt to like John Brown? — pronounced genteel, and dear Richard was veiy 
“ most respectable” by the principal kind, still they did think he was grown 
•^edared by his scout to be “the ratherprond, as henever once asked af* 


l^etest gentleman as he ever a 
%iowed;’^ admitted by the under- 

S [hates to be “a monstrous good 
w, but rather slow ; ” how came 
John Brown to flul in recommending 
bimself to the favour of his pastors 
and masters — the dean and tutors of 

? Why, in the first place, John 

Brown, the elder, was a wine-mer- 
chant ; a well-educated man. a well- 
behaved man; but still a wiiie-tner- 
Ohsnk. l^ow the dean's father was 
-4 beg bis pardon, had been— a 
bUen-draper; neither well-educated 
BOV well behaved ; in short, an un- 
'mitigated linen-draper. Consequently 
the dean's adoration of the arlsto- 
craqy was excessive. Tlicre are few 
meh thorough tuft-hunters as your 
gmiuine Oxford Don ; the man who, 
without family or station in society, 
odteu without any farther general 
education and knowledge of the world 
than Is to be found at a country 
gnmunar-sehod, is suddenly, upon 
the strength of some acquaintance 
Latiit and Greek, or quite as 
eAen, fitom having first seen the Ught 
fh some fortunate endowed county, 
^^ated to the of a fellow* 
km, and pehifittecTto talte rank with 


ter his old acquaintances the Smiths, 
and didn't like to be teased about his 
old flame Mary. No wonder that itf 
the visits, few and far between, wliich, 
diiring«thc long vacation, the pompous 
B.D. pays to his humble relations in 
the country, (when he has exhausted 
the iuvitatious and the patience of his 
more aristocratic friends,) they do not 
find a trace remaining of tho vulgar 
boy, who, some twelve years ago, quit- 
ted the scat of the provincial muses to 
pr^h his fortunes in the University of 
Oxford. In vain does his uncle mve 


no his after-dinner pipe, and in place 
of tlie accustomed Hollands and Wa- 
ter, astonish the dusty decanter with 
port of an unknown vintage in honour 
of his illustrious nephew ; in vain doSs 
the good old lady afore-mentioned, 
the unworthy mother of so bright a 
son, quit the instruction of pious Mr 
Jabez Jenkins, the “Indej^ndettl** 
minister, and turn orthodox atid high* 
church for Ike noneCiWhen her dearly 
beloved Biebaiii “(feUtes” fear the 
rev. the vicar f ntd Hos of home br 
kindred, nq memories of boyhood, 
glow bf ckriy iWcOUeetfoiis, toudi the 
case^tfetfdmied jparasite bf edfege 
grovrikt an^when he hasbltilshedmi 


ctUjit and viiAet pretfext of making his mar^ 

Inneddhalr In the eomrncm room^ rlod' bis sisters, aM erected 



cheap monmnent to the linen-draper's 
widow os the “ relict of the late Tho- 
mas Thompson, Estpdre^" he waits 
in peaceful expectation of a college 
living, with the consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty by his relations, and 
delivered himself iVom a drag upon 
his new career. 1 do not mean to set 
too high a value on gentle birth, or to 
limit nobility of character by that of 
blood ; I believe my tailor to be one 
Of nature’s gentlemen, (he neverduns,) 
and 1 know my next neighbour, Sir 
John, thirteenth baronet as he is, to 
possess the soul of a huckster, because 
he sells his fruit and game : still these 
are the exceptions, not the rule and 
there are few cases of men rising from 
low origin — ^rising, that is, from cir- 
cumstances, not from ability — not the 
architects, but the creations of their 
own fortunes, (for that makes all the 
difference) — who do not carry with 
them, through all the gradations of 
their advanc^^raont, the plebeian in- 
stincts, while they fbrget, perhaps, 
the homely virfties of the class from 
which they spring. There is a nobi- 
lity Of birth, seldom to be counter- 
feited or mistaken, wholly iitespoctive 
of the rank and Wealth wbnSh are 
either its graceful accompaniments or 
its insufficient substitutes; fostered 
and strengthened by early habits and 
education, bnt none the less originally 
innate — as much an endowment fh)m 
heaven as beauty, strcngtli, or talent, 
and more valuable than all Many 
men have the tact to adapt themselves 


get his dtiforttinate origin himself, if 
possible to lead others who knew him 
to forget It, and to keep strangers 
from knowing it at all. And as he 
shrank from eveiy shape and sound 
plebeian, so he industriously cultivated 
every opening to “good society.” 
There was sot a memter of his own 
college, gradnate or under-gradnate, of 
any pretensions to ibmily, who could 
not speak from experience of the 
dean’s capital dinners," and his inra^ 
riablo urbanity. No young honour** 
able, or tenth cousin to an honour* . 
able, ever got into a row, that he had 
not cause to bless the dean’s good : 
offices for getting him out. And if* 
some of the old stagers contented 
themselves with eating his dinners^ 
and returning them in the proportion 
of one to five, the unsophLsticated grfi* 
titndc of youth, le.ss cunning in thO 
’ways of the world, declared nnhesl* 
tatingly, in its own idiomatic lan- 
guage,* “that old Hodgett wiw a 
regular brick, and gave veiy 
feeds.” And so his fame travelled 
far beyond his own collocate waller 
and out-collegc hononrables and gen* 
tlemeu-commoners were content to 
make tlie acquaintance, and eat the 
dinners that^erb'^so freely offiffed* 
And as the doan had really spm#, 
cleverness, and “ a well- assorted 9 $^ - 
lection” of anecdotes nnd illustratiomr. 
“from the best markets,” (as his wor>* 
thy father would have advertised it,) 
and couldflll thechair at his own eiiter<6 ' 
talnmcnts with ease if not with grace- 


to the station and the society to which 
they have risen, however much above 
their own level; they acquire the 
habits and the tastes, seldom the feel- 
ings, of a gentleman. They act the 
character well ; It Is carefully studied, 
and on the whdo well sustained ; It 
is a correct and painstaking perform* 
auce, and the points tell ffistinctly: 
but there is throughout that indirect 
appc^al to the auffience which marks 
it to be only acting. They ai'e more 
studiously aristoeratic than the aris- 
tocracy, and have a hoitor of vulga- 
rity wfiicliis In Itsidf essentlallttfdgar. 

And 8t|ch a. man was the dean 
nf On the philosophic prin* 
dple OT hating all to whom we afe 
under obligations, if there was any 
thing he cordlaly ^tested, it was 
trade, His constant aim was to for^ 


fulness, and moreover was not close 
with his pnrse-strings, and could al- 
ways be reckoned safe for a L.20 note 
if ft duri was troublesome, (well know- 
ing that even under-graduates make 
exceptions iu favour of debts of hon- 
our,) he bOeame, among his yotteger 
fHends especially, a vety popular ma»k 
Aud when those who had enj<yeil|i 
good fare, and profited by his 


that, after all, he was “nobody,'* liil 

they said Was, that it was a 

that he was a monstrOtts gm fitew 

none the less. And one 

to spend the Chriatauui WUli hba 4iwi| ' 

at the gotetnor's 

Was to be a 

tomber ton the 
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never shot, but wisely said nothing 
about it until he got into good quai- 
tqrs, when he left his younger friends 
to h^t the stubbles, while he walked 
or drove with Lady Mary and Lady 
£inily, and eat the partridges;) — so 
that on the whole ho felt himself rather 
an ill-used individual if there was a 
week of the vacation for which he had 
not an invite. If such a rare andotn- 
dcsirable exception did happen, sel- 
dom indeed did he bestow himself, 
even for a day or two, upon his mo- 
ther and sisters at Nottingham ; and 
never did he, bj any oversight, per- 
mit a letter to be addressed to him 
there; if it could not conveniently 
bear the address of some of his titled 
entertainers, it was to meet him at hU 
college, to which he usually retired to 
await, with sufficient discontent, an 
invitation, or the beginning of term; 
while he took pains to have it nnder- 
stood, that liis temporaiy seclusion 
was hardly spared him from the hos- 
pitable importunities of those whom 
he delighted to call ** his many 
friends,” iu order to attend to impor- 
tant business. Occasionally, indeed, 
it would happen that the natural saga- 
city of some old English gentleman, or 
the keen eye of an experieuced cour- 
tier, would fathom at a glance the 
character of his sou’s invited guest, 
and treat him with a distant imlite- 
neas which he could neither mistake 
nor get over ; but, on the whole, his 
visits among his aristocratic enter- 
tainers were agreeable enough, and 
he was not a man to stick at an occa- 
sional trifle. His youthful proUgis 
were glad to be able to repay in the 
country many kind offices at Oxford, 
and to become patronizers in their 
turn; and the seniors redoubled, in 
the ease of their son's fidend, the hos- 
fdtality and courtesy they would have 
readily shown to a stranger, and were 
not eager to scrutinize the motives 
which might have induced him to bo 
dvil to we hopeful stripling, whom, 
in their partial view, the whole unl- 
veiBity might well have delighted to 
honour. 

In the eyes of snch a man, John 
Brown was not likely, at tot start- 
ing, to find much favour. Had he 
b^ a rich man, and sported the vel- 
^ cap and silk gown, the unhappy 
^ of his father’s b^g in trade 


might have been winked at. If not 
in the front rank of the dean's friends, 
he might have filled a vacant scat 
occasionally at his dinner-table, and 
been honoured with a friendly recog- 
nition in the quadrangle. At it was, 
he did not condescend to remember 
that such a man was on the college 
books. Happy ignorance, if only it 
could have lasted. But one unlucky 
morning a late, supper party had de- 
cidedly thinned the atteudance at the 
hall lecture ; and Mr Uodgett, having 
been disappointed of an invitation to 
a very select dinner at the principars, 
was in no very benignant humour, 
and hauled up ” the defaulters. 
Among them was one of the dean's 
pets — who, havingdonc the same thing 
a dozen times before, was rather asto- 
nished at the summons— and the usu- 
ally regular John Brown. What ex- 
cuses the rest of the party made is 
Immaterial. John, I believe, said no- 
thing, beyond a remark as to his hav- 
ing been rarely absent. The result, 
however, was, that lit* and the rest 
got an imposition, which cost them 
half-a-guinea each to get done by the 
under-cook, (It was Greek with the 
accents, which comes expensive,) while 
the Honourable Lnmley Bkeffington 
was dismissed with a jocular reproof, 
and an invitation to breakfast. Now, 
if Mr Skeffiu^on had had the sense 
to have kept his own and his friend's 
counsel, this might have been all very 
well. But being a somewhat shallow- 
pated youth, and a freshman to boot, 
he thought it a very fine thing to talk 
about at his next Mdnc-poi'ty, and 
boast that he could cut lecture and 
chapel when he pleased— the dean and 
he understood each other. Brown 
happened to be present ; (for though 
not good company enough for the dean, 
he was for his betters ; your parvenu 
is far more exclusive in his society 
than your bom gentleman;) he quietly 
enquired into the facts ; and finding 
that what he had before been inclined 
to consider as undue severity in bis 
own case, was positively an injustice 
compared with that of another, ap- 
preciating thoronghly the character of 
the party he haa to deal with, and 
coupling the present with certain pre- 
vious minor snubbings tem the same 
quarter, he from that moment declar- 
ed war. 
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Now, the Hev. Mr Hodgett, sedate 
and dignified as he was, hod better 
have danced a hornpipe in his thin- 
nest silks amongst a bed of stinging 
nettles, or have poked sticks into a 
wasp's nest, or amnsed himself with 
any other innocent recreation, than 
have made an enemy of John Brown. 
It was what he himself would have 
called a wrong move, and it played 
the deuce with his game. John was 
tlie very man who could annoy him, 
and he did. None of us knew he had 
so much ingcniiit}'', or so much malice 
ill his composition, until he coramcn- 
m\ his hostilities against the dean. 
The fact was, he was more piqued, 
perhaps, than any other man in col- 
lege would have been by so small a 
matter. Too sensible to be really 
ashamed (»f being the son of a man 
in trade, he was conscious, neverthe- 
less, that it was iu some sort a disad- 
vantage to liiiii, and that, descended 
os he was from an old and once 
knightly line, (his lather had been an 
ill-used younger sou,) he did not quite 
oecujiy his ju'oper i>osition in the world. 
His feeling of this made him sensitive 
to a fault ; it led him rather to shun 
than to seek the society of his con- 
temporaries ; and much as he was 
esteemed by myself and others who 
knew him w'ell, I will not say that ho 
was a universal favourite. Mon did 
not understand him : at that time of 
life (alas, why not always V) most of 
ns are opc'ii and free-hearted ; they 
did not relish his shy and reseivcd 
maimer, his unwillingness to take the 
initiative in any social intercourse, 
his exigeame to a certain extent of 
those forms which the freedom of 
college frienilship is apt to neglect. 
“ Why didn't you turn into my rooms 
the other night, w'hen you came in 
from Oriel y" said I to him early in 
our acquaintance. llobbs says he 
told you I had some men to supper." 
— “ You didn't ask me,” was the quiet 
reply. — “ I couldn't see you, or else 
I should ; but you might have known 
I wanted you ; don't serve me such a 
trick as that again, old fellow.” But 
it let mo into a secret of his character, 
and ever after that, 1 was as particu- 
lar in my invitations as possible. Men 
thought him proud, and cold, and 
touchy, wdiich ho was not ; and stingy, 
which he scorned to be, from his coii-> 


tempt for ostentation in any shape. 
The rarity of his wine-parties, and his 
never having other wines produced 
than port or sheny, ho himself ex- 
plahied to me — “ Men would say, it 
was easy for me to sport claret and 
champagne, when I could get them 
for nothing.” But if an unthinking 
freshman broke oat in praise of the 
said excellent port or sherry, (as in- 
deed they might well be pardoned for 
doing, considering the quality of what 
they commonly imbibed,) lie would 
say at once— “ Yes, I believe it is 
good ; 1 know my father considers it 
so, and it has been in bottle above 
twelve years.” There was no shirk- 
ing the question for a moment. And 
excellent wine he got for me from his 
father, at a moderate price, at his own 
oiler. Hating then, as he did undis- 
guiscdly, the tuft -hunting and affecta- 
tion of haut-ton^ which was so foreign 
to his own nature, he felt, perhaps 
excusably, annoyed at their palpable 
existence and apparent success, in a 
man, whose station, as he said, ought 
to have kept him from meanness, ff it 
could not give him dignity. 

At all events, his method of retalia- 
tion — “taking down the dean” — as he 
called it, was most systematic and 
persevering. He let the matter of 
the imposition pass over quietly; was 
for some mouths doubly attentive to 
idl his college duties ; carefully avoid- 
ed all collision with his adversary; 
kept out of his way as much as he 
could; and whenever brought into 
contact with him, w^as as respectful 
as if he had been the Vice-chancellor. 
This had its effect: John began to 
rise in the dean^s good graces ; and 
when he called upon him in the usual 
course of etiquette, to mention that 
he should be absent the vacation of 
three days which intervenes between 
the two short terms, the meeting, on 
one side at least, was almost cordial. 
A day or two after his retnm, (he 
had been to visit a friend, he said,) 
we were in his rooms at break^ 
together, when the dean’s soont en- 
tered with his master’s oom^ments 
to request Mr Brown’s company \o 
breakfast. Then it was that Jcbi’e 
eyes dilated, and he mbbed his handsi, 
as soon as the domr was shat, with an 
excitement rather nnttsnaL 

Do you know who break&sta 
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with the man to-morrow ? Do you, 
Hawthorne 

“ Why, I had a messajjo this mor- 
ning/' said I, “ but I don’t mean to go. 
I shall have a hcadach or .something 
to-morrow. I have no notion of go- 
ing there to cat my own bread and 
butter, and drink Ids very bad tea, 
and sec a fresliriiaii swallow greasy 
ham and eggs, enough to turn ,thc 
stomacii oi’ any one else ; and then 
those Dons always make a point of 
asking me to meet a set of regular 
muffs that I don't know. The last 
time I went, there wore only two 
reading-m.*u in spectacles, pcrf(*ct 
dummies, and that ass, young llled- 
licott, who talks about hunting, and 
1 believe never crossed the back of 
any thing higher than a douke}*.” 

“ You had better come to-morrow, 
perhaps you will have some fun.” 

“ Why, who is going there, do you 
know?” 

“ I haven’t a notion; but do come. 
I must go, and we -will sit together, 
and ril get the cook to send up a dish 
of deviled kidneys for you.” 

There was something in hU eye as 
he said this which 1 could not make 
out, and it rather puzzled me to find 
so willing to be of the juirty hitu- 
self. However, he >vas an ^dd felluw', 
BO I promised to go, and we parted ; 
certainly with little anticipation on 
my part of what the “ fuu ” was to 
be. 

Nine o’clock the next day aiTived, 
and punctual to the minute might be 
seen two freshmen, from opposite 
comers of the (luadrangle, steering 
for the dean’s rooms. Ten iniimtcs 
afterw'ards, an interesting jwocession 
of coffee-pots and tiii-covcrs warned 
me to finish my toilet ; and following 
them up the staircase, I found a toler- 
ably large party assembled. 

“ Just in time—^just in time, Mr 
Hawthorne,” said tlie dean, who ap- 
peared to be in 'iiigh good-humour, 

as my old pupil, Sir Charles Gal- 
fiton, used to say, (you don’t know 
him, do you V he’s your county man, 
too, I believe,)— as ho always used to 
say, * Gad, Hodgett, just in time to 
Bee the muffins break eover I ’ ha, hal 
Take those tins off, Hobert.” 

Wo sat down, and f/ax some timo 
every thing went on as slow as it 
asuidly does at breakfiist parties. At 


length, taking advantage of a pause, 
after laughing his loudest nt one of 
our host’s stories, John Brown broke 
out with “ How is Mrs Hodgett, 
sir?” 

If Mrs Hodgett, instead of the 
dean’s most respectable mother, had 
been his lawful wife, hitherto uiiac- 
kuou lodged through fear of losing his 
fellowshiji, he could jiot have looked 
more thoroughly homfiod, 1 myself 
u as considerably takim aback ; some 
of the other ineii, u lio kiu*w the reve- 
rend geutlemiurs tenderness on the 
subject of his family cuimexious, 
])ieked their chiekeii-boties, and stirred 
their coffee with redoubled attention. 
John Brown and the two freshmen 
alone looked as ci»ol as cucumbers. 

“ Kh V oh — h/’ staininerod the par- 
ty addressed, “ quite well, thank you 
— quite well. Let mo give vuu some, 
of this — oh, it’s all gone I We'll ha\c 
some mori‘ ; will oiu' nf you hi\ kind 
enough to ring? J\ly friciid, Lord'’ 

No more forme, thank you, sir, I 
beg,” .'^aid John. “ Have you heard 
from Mrs Hodgett since the vaca- 
tion?” 

“ No— yes ; oh dear, yes, several 
times I” (It was about five days 
back.) “ She was quite well, thank 
you. In town at preKsent, I believe. 
You were in town (luring the vaca- 
tion, 1 think, MrWartnab 3 ’? Did 
3 ’ou meet your uncle Sir Thomas there, 
or any of the family ? ” 

** Sir T-T-Thom . . began young 
Wortuaby, who stammered terriblj'. 

I beg your pardon, sir,'’ struck in 
John Brown, “ are you sure Mrs Hod- 
gett is in town ? I saw her in Not- 
tingham in}^self on Friday ; I niado 
my first acfpiaiiitaiiee w ith her there, 
and a A'ory chamiiug old lady she 
is.” 

Mr Ilodgett’s confusion could only 
b(^ rivaled by Mr Brown’s perfect 
self-posatisfiion. 1 began to stio the 
object of his kind enquiries ; so, pro- 
bably, did the victim lumself. Thti 
other men who were present thoiiglit, 
I suppose, that it was only an unfor- 
timate attempt of John’s to make 
himself agreeable; and while some 
were amused by it, a more eonsidorate 
mend kicked my slujis in for 

his, under the table. 

“ She certainly told me, sir, she 
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Bliould be going up to Loudon in a 
few weeks, to purchase her winter 
stock, 1 think she said ; but I did not 
understand that she was to be there 
now.” 

John had got on thus far before his 
enemy could rally at all ; but the 
(lean grew desperate, and resolved to 
make a divi‘]\sion at all hazards ; and 
as he reaeheil his hand out, apparently 
in (piest of a slice of t<»ast, cup, saucer, 
and a pile ofenipty plates, went crash- 
ing on the tloor. 

“ HlebS me, how very awkward !” 
said he, ^ith a face as red as tire. 

Is’evcr mind, sir,” said a fre.sh- 
mau li'oin Shn^wsbury, just entered, 
Mho had not opened his lips before, 
and thought it a good 0 ])jH)rtimit 3 ’’ ; 
“ it's all for the good of trade.” 

Never was a stale jest so imcon- 
sciously* pointed in its application. 
Lrowu lauglu'd of course, and so did 
we all ; whih* tlio dean tried to cover 
his confusion by wijiing his clothes — 
the cu[» having been an empty one. 
I’ln* fiv.^hman, seeing our amuseiiumt, 
thought he hud .>aid a very good thing, 
and iK'gaii to talk very fast ; but no- 
body IL^teued to him. 

Talking of trade.” mercilessly 
cuntimujd the tormentor, “ I was iin- 
commonl}" pleased with Nottingham 
t ho other day, Y onr brol lu'r-in-hnv, 
MrJH<»gg, was oxciH'dingh’^ civil tome, 
(J took the lib(‘rty of mentioning your 
name, sir ;) he showed me the whole 
process of stocking-making ] very in- 
teresting indeed it is — but of course 
you have seen it often ; and I really 
think, for a small establishment, Mr 
Mogg's is one of the bc&t couducted I 
ever saw. Y"ou doirt know YlrMogg, 
Hawthorne, do you? Get the dean 
to give you a letter to him, if you ever 
go to Nottingham ; a very good sort 
of man he is, and has his whole heart 
in his business. ‘ Some men arc 
ashamed of their trade, sir,' said ho ; 

‘ I a'n’t. Wliat should I do, I should 
like to know', if trade was ashamed of 

mo ? * And really Mrs Mogg ” 

“Ah yes ! ’’ said Mr Hodgett, hither- 
to overwhelmed by John’s eloquence, 
(he never talked so fast,) and utterly 
at a loss how to meet it, “ Mogg is a 
great man in his line at Nottingham. 
I shonldn't wonder if ho was member 
some day ; bo has a large who^e^O 
connexion.” 


“And retail, too, sir,” chimed in 
John, “I bought six pair of the 
nicest sort of stockings there I have 
seen for a long time : I show them 

to you, Haw'thome? ‘These,’ said 
Ml* Mogg, ‘ I can recommend ; X al- 
ways ’ " 

“ If you won't take anymore coffee, 
gcmtlemen,” said the dean, jumping 
uih and looking at his watch, “ I am 
airaid, as I have an ax)poiiitmcnt at 
ten ” 

“ I declare, so have T,” said Brown ; 
“but I had quite forgotten it, oui* 
cotivei*satiou has been so very agree- 
able. Gond-iiiorning, sir ; and if you 
arc writing to Mrs Ilodgctt, pray 
make my compliments.” And with 
this rartiiian shaft ho quitted tho 
field. 

llav ing adjusted the difficult ques- 
tions M Inch arc apt to arise as to tho 
OM ncrslnp of caps and gowns, the rest 
of the party took leave. The facetious 
freshman, after putting in an ineffec- 
tual claun upon one or two of the 
most respectable of the caps, at last 
nnu'clied off with the dean’s, as being 
certainly more like the new one ho 
liad bought the day before, than tho 
dila])idated article with a broken 
bool’d and half a tassel, which was 
the tempting alternative, and possess- 
ing also the common property of 
having a red seal in it. lie was not 
allowed, however, to remain long in 
peaceful possession of his prize. 
Scarcely had he reached his rooms, 
when Robert, the dean’s scout, camo 
to inform liim that he had left his owm 
cap (which Robert presented to him 
with a grin) behind him, and taken 
away Mr Hodgett’s in mistake ; en- 
lightening him, at the same time, as 
to the fact, that fellow^s’ caps, by spe- 
cial exemption, were “not inuis^- 
able,” And when ho ventarod to send 
back by Robert an apology, to the 
effect that the very ancient specimen 
could not at all events be h|s, and a 
humble request that tho dean wonld 
endeavour to ascertain which of his 
friends whom he had met at breakihst 
had also “ made a mistake,” that 
cial, remembering his happy debCi as 
a conversationalist, instantly sent for 
him, and read him a severe lectme 
upon impertinence. 

Of course we were no sooner fairly 

Unded in tho qnadrang^ tlw 
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had any acquaintance with Brown 
Burrouuded him with entrc.'itios for an 
explanation. What possessed him to 
inake such a dead set at the dean? 
How came he to be so well iij) in the 
familj histoiy V How long had he had 
the pleasnre of an aequaiutance “with 
dear old Mj’s Ilodgett? And who 
inti'oduced him to Mr Mogg? 

It turned out that John had rnsMe 
an expedition to Nottingham during 
the vacation on purpose ; he had call- 
ed on the old lady, whose address he 
had w'itli some diflSculty obtained; 
presented his card, “ Mr John Brow’ii, 

Coll.;” stated that he w’as a 

stranger, very desirous to sec the 
lions of Nottingham, of which he had 
heard so miicli ; and having the honour 
of knowing her son, and the advan- 
tage of being at the same college with 
him, and having so often heard her 
name mentioned in their many con- 
versations, that be almost felt as if 
she was his intimate acMpiaintanee, 
had ventured to intrude upon her 
with a request that she would put him 
in the way of seeing the town and its 
manufactures to the best advantage. 
Much taken, no doubt, by Johu’s po- 
lite address, which by his own reca- 
pitulation of it must have been highly 
insinuating, and delighted to see any 
one who could talk to her about her 
son, and to learn that she herself was 
talked about among his grand friends 
in Oxford, the worthy Mrs Ilodgett 
begged John Brown to W'alk in; and 
finding that there w as nothing high 
about him, and that he listened W'ith 
the greatest intercst to all her family 
details and reminiscences, she took 
courage to ask him to cat a bit of 
dinner with her and her daughter at 
two o’clock, after which she promised 
him the escort of her son-in-law, Mr 
Mogg, the principal (that was what 
they called them up at Nottingham, 
just OB they did in Oxford, she ob- 
served) of the great stocking-house 
over the way. SUfeh a man he was ! 
she said ; every bit as good as a book 
to^ a stranger ; “he knowed every 
think and everybody.” John assured 
her such universal knowledge was not 
gnomon among principals of houses 
in Oxford; and declared that he should 
appreciate the services of such a guide 
proportionately. And as an introdne- 
tton to the whole family was just the 


tiling he wanted, he at once accepted 
the invitation with many thanks. In 
short, an arrangement Avas made which 
pleased all parties ; all, that is, with 
the exception of Mr Spriggius, the 
head shopman, wlio iisiiall}' took his 
meals with the family, but on that 
day, to his great disgust, not being 
considered of quality to meet their 
unexpected guest, (not being a prin- 
cipal,) received intimation tliut his 
dinner would bo served in the eoiiiit- 
ing-hoiise. The dinner passed off, no 
doubt, much more satisfactorily tlian 
more formal affairs of the kind, .lolm 
had a good appetite and good-humour, 
and so had the old lady; and no doubt, 
even in Miss Ilodgctfs eyes, the young 
Oxonian was no bad kibstitirte for 
Mr Spriggins. Even that gentleman, 
could he have foreseen all that was t(» 
follow from this visit, wmdd have ex- 
changed for Ids blamlest smile the 
stern glance wdth wliicli he regard<*d, 
from the. little back w indow of the 
counting - house, the proccs-sion of 
John, with Miss Ilodgett under his 
arm, from tlie drawing-room, to take 
the- seat w hich sliould have liecn his ; 
would have made him his most obse- 
quious bow', and regawlcd him as the 
best customer that had ever come 
inside their doors. 

But perhaps I am wTonging Mr 
Spriggins in assuming that he thought 
the usurper of his rights w orthy of a 
glance at all : and certainly I am au- 
ticipatiug my story. John dined with 
the old hilly ; drank her currant wine 
in preference to her jiort, ate her seed 
biscuits, and when Air Mogg, in pur- 
suance of a message from his motlier- 
in-law', called to renew' in his ow'ii 
person the offer to show his relation’s 
distingui-shed friend, (Mrs Ilodgett 
had hinted her suspicions that John 
Brown was a nobleman,) he was 
ready, though rather sleepy, to com- 
mence his lionizing, Mr Mogg was 
exceedingly civil, showed him every 
thing worth seeing, from the castle to 
the stocking-frames ; and by the time 
they returned together to supper at 
the old lady’s, they had become very 
thick indeed. John called the next 
day and took his leave of both partie.s, 
with a promise not to pass through 
Nottingham witliout renewing his ac- 
quaintance, and that he would not 
fail to mention to his Mend the dean 
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how much he had been gratified by 
his reception ; both whicli pledges he 
scrupulously redeemed. 

Mr Hodgetfs indignation was un- 
bounded ; if the united powers of vice- 
chancellor, doctors, proctors, and con- 
vocation, could, by rummaging up 
some old statute, have expelled John 
Brown for pa 3 *ing a visit to Notting- 
ham, he would have moved the uni- 
versity to strive to cflcct it. Happily 
these pow'crs never are united, or 
there is no saying what they might 
not do. So John remained a member 
of the college still. The dean seldom 
looked at him if he wmkl help it ; he 
tried once the soothing system by 
praising him at collections, but it only 
elicited fiom Ji)liii a polite enquiry 
after Mr and Mrs Mogg. 

What mill could do to extricate 
himself from liis unfortunate position, 
the dean did. lie >rrole off immedi- 
atel}' to his mother, entreating her, 
by her hopes of liis advanccnuMit in 
life, not to allow the name of llodgett 
to be any longer contaminated by any 
touch of linen-drapery, lie suggested 
that she should at once make over the 
business to licr forcin.nn, Spriggins, 
reserving to herself an interest in the 
profits, and retire to a small and gen- 
teel cottage in the suburbs, where no 
impertinent intruder could detect the 
iiiicn-drapcr’a widow'. Slie, worthy 
old soul, though it did grieve her, no 
doubt, to part w ith her shop, in which 
were centred the interests and asso- 
ciations of so nmny years, yet W'ould 
have set fire to it w ith her own hands, 
and emigrated to America — though 
she knew it only as a place where 
banks always broke, and people never 
paid their debts — if it could in anyway 
have furthered his interests w hom she 
loved better than he deserved. She 
always looked upon him as a gentle- 
man, and did not wonder he wished 
to be one, though she herself had no 
manner of taste for becoming a lady. 

But in the simplicity of her heart, 
she planned that even this sacrifice to 
her motherly affection might be turned 
to some account in the way of trade. 
Accordingly, there appeared in the 
Nottingham Herald an advertisement, 
extending across two columns, headed 
with imposing capitals, by wliicli the 
public were informed that Ikli’s Hod- 
gc-tt being about to decline her long- 


established linen-drapery business in 
favour of Mr Spriggin.'s, the whole 
Stock was to be tuined into ready 
money immediately, “ considerably 
below prime cost by w'hich means 
the public had no doubt an opportu- 
nity of giving full value to Mrs H. 
for sundry old-fashioned patterns and 
faded remnants, which the incoming 
Spriggins would otherwise have 
“ taken to ” for a mere song. 

Now', since the time that John 
Brow'll began first to take so deep an 
interest in the llodgett family, he had 
regularly invested foiirpence Avcckly 
in a copy of the Nottingham Herald. 
By this means he had the satisfaction 
of congratulating the dean upon the 
birth of a nephew, in the person of a 
sou and heir of the Moggs: and 
though so carefully did that gcntle- 
mau avoid all eomniunication with his 
tonnentor, that he was obliged for tw^o 
W'hole days to watch an opportunity 
to convey the intelligence ; yet, as he 
finally' succeeded in annoiuicing it in 
the presence of the tutor of a neigh- 
bouring college, w'ho was a profound 
genealogist and a great gossip, his 
pains, he declared, were sufficiently 
repaid. The eagerness wdth w'hich he 
pounced upon the advertisement may 
be imagined ; and finding, from a 
little N. B. at the bottom, that hand- 
bills with further particulars were 
to be had at the office, he lost no time 
in procuring half a dozen by post; and 
one morning the usual receptacles for 
uiiivcrsit}' notices, the hall-door and 
the board by the buttery, w'crc pla- 
carded with staring announcements, in 
red and black letters, six inches long, 
of Mrs Hopgett’s speculation. One 
was pushed under the dean's door; one 
stuck under the kne^r at the prin- 
cipal's ; one put into the coUego letter- 
box for ‘t the kenior common-j'oom 
in short, bad good Mrs llodgett her- 
self w ished to have the college for her 
customers, she could hardly hove dis- 
tributed them more^udicionsly. 

Ill short, no pains were spared by 
John Brown to tease and woiTy the 
dean with all the particulars of his 
family history, which he would most 
have wished to bury in oblivion. And 
to do him justice, he in his tuin spared 
110 pains to get rid of John Biwn^ 
lie would have allowed him to cut 
lectures and chapels dri lMu$n^ if Be 
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thus conld have spared all personal 
intercourse, and escaped his detested 
(dvliities. Finding that would not do, 
he tried the opposite course, and en- 
deavourod either to get iiiiii rusticated 
at once, or to disgust him with the 
college, and tlius induce him to take 
his uaiiie off. Joliii was cautious- 
very cautious ; but a w’ar against the 
powers that be, is always pretty much 
of an uphill game j and so at la&t it 
proved ill his case. 

John had another enemy in the col- 
lege. of his own making too ; this was 
Mr Silver, the junior tutor. lie Wiis a 
man of some sehohirehip and much con- 
ceit ; took a first class when very young, 
having entered college a mere school- 
boy, and read hard ; got his appointment 
as tutor soon after, and sintered at older 
men on the strength of it. He pre- 
tended to be exceedingly Jocular and 
familiar with his pupils, but was really 
always on the alarm for his dignUy. 
His great delight ^>as to impress the 
fi’eshmeu with an idea of his abilities 
and his condescension. “Always come 
to me, Mr , if you find any diffi- 

culties in your reading — 1 .shall be 
most happy to assist you.’’ This lan- 
guage, repeated to all in turn, wius, not 
unnaturally, literally nnder>iood by 
the matter-of-fact John Prowii ; wiio, 
perhaps, could see no good reason why 
a college tutor should not be. ready to 
aid, as far as he could, the private 
studies of those who arc so often in 
want of sensible advice and encourage- 
ment. However, it did not occur to 
him, when he took up to Mr SOver’s 
rooms one morning after lecture, a 
assage that had puzaled him, that 
e was doing a very odd thing, and 
that the tutor thought so. As these 
consultations became more frequent, 
however, he began to perceive, what 
Other men w'crc not slow to toll liim, 
that Mr Silver tbou^dit him a bore. 
And the moment this Jlaslicd upon 
him, with his unfortunate antipathy 
to any thing like humbug, ho began 
another war of independence. He 
selected crabbed passages ; got them 

S p carcfnlly by the help of transla- 
ODS, scholiasts, and clever friends ; 
apd then took them tip hot to Mr 
Silver. And when he detected him 
sinking a difficulty Instead of ex- 
j^Uuning it, or saying there was no 
#fficulty all, John would bring 


up against him liis array of objee* 
tions to this or that rendering, and 
argumout.s for and against various 
readings, &c., till Mr Silver found 
himself fairly out of his ilepili. At 
first this puzzled him, and he very 
nearly committed the mistake of pro- 
nouncing John IJrowu a first-rate 
scholar in the common-ruom ; but 
wdieii he found hi^s perlbi’mjuice at 
lecture did not by any im‘aii» keej) 
pace with tlie remarkable erudition 
somotime.s di.s]>layed by him in pri- 
vate, lie began in bis turn to susiHJct 
llie trick. lit*, dared iu>t refuse to 
play his part, wlnm called upon, in 
thObO learned diseiisbions, though lie 
dreaded them more and more ; for his 
college reimtatiiui \va.s at stake, ami 
there were sium‘ among the older fel- 
lows who looked iqion him a.s rather 
au .assniniug young man for nn(h*r- 
standing wlial they did not pretend 
to, and would have been Ldsid to have 
had a joke against him ; luit he began 
cordiaily to hate John llrown; he 
gave him all the ditiieiiU bits he could 
at lecture; sneered at him when he 
dated; und ja*aetibed all tluHC ami- 
able embellishimmt.s which make 
schojimastei's and tutors usually so 
beloved, and learning in all its 
brauehes bO delightful. 

It is not to be w'ondercd at, then, 
if John's kind frieiid.s somewhat da- 
maged liib reputation among the Dons, 
and watched their opportunity to an- 
nihilate him. It came, and they were 
uowu upon liim at once. Some half- 
dozen noisy men, the sunMvors of a 
isupper-purty, had turned into ilrowii's 
rooms (lie seldoin .sat up so late) for a 
parting cigar. Having accomplished 
this, they took it into tlndr heads to 
dance a quadrille In tlio middle of the 
covered thoroughfare, for the benefit 
of the echo, to the music of six indi- 
vidiml tunes sung in chorus. 1^ 
strange a perfonnaucc bi'onght down 
some of the fellows ; the men were 
not recognised, but traced to Brown’s 
rooms. He rcfhsod to give up their 
names — was declared contumacious; 
and, iu spite of the good-natured 
remonstrances of the principal and 
one or two of the others, his enemies 
obtained a majority in the common- 
room ; and it was decided that John 
Brown was too dangerous a character 
to be allowed to romahi in oollege 
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during vacation. But they had not 
got rid of him yet. 

About two miles out of Oxford, on 

the C road, if any one takes the 

trouble to turn up a narrow lane, and 
then follow a footpath by the side of 
the canal, he will come to one of the 
most curious-looking farmhouses that 
he (or at least 1) ever met with. It 
is a large rambling uninhabited-look- 
ing i)hu;c ; the house, as is not un- 
usual, forming one side of a scjuarc 
enclosure, of which the barns and out- 
houses make up the rest. The high 
blank walls of these latter, pierced 
only here and thereby two or three of 
tluj narrowest possible lancet-holes, 
give it something the air of a fortifica- 
tion. Indeed, if >\cU garrisoned, it 
w^oiild l>e almost as strong a puat as 
the (’hateau of llougoumont ; with 
this additional advantage, that it lias 
a moat on two sides of it, and a canal, 
only divided from it by a narrow 
towing-path, on a third" 3’he front 
(for it has a front, though, upon my 
first visit, it took me some time to 
find it, it being exactly on the opiio- 
site bide to the approacli at present 
ill use, and requiring two jiretty d(H*p 
ditelies to be crossed, in order to got 
at it from that direction) — the front 
only has any regular windo>vs ; and 
of these, most of the largest arc 
boarded uj), (some, indeed, more sub- 
stantially closed with brick and mor- 
tar,) in order to render it as iiide- 
pciideiit as ]>ossible of the glazier and 
the assessor of taxes. There is a 
little bridge, very much decayed, 
thrown across the narrow moat to 
what was, in former days, the main 
cntranco ; but now the door was nail- 
ed lip, tlio bridge ruinous, and the 
patli leading to it no longer distin- 
guishable in the long rank grass that 
covered tbe wet meadows u^iou which 
the house looked out. It was a place 
tliat filled you involuntarily with me- 
lancholy feelings ; it breathed of lone- 
liness and desolation, changed times 
aud fallen fortmies. I never beheld 
it but I thought of Tennyson’s 
“ Mariana in the moated Grange” — 

" Unlifted was the clinking latch, 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 

Upon the lonely moated Grange.” 

Brown and 1, in some of our poro- 
gilnations, had stumbled upon this 
old house ; and after having walked 


round it, aud speculated upon its his- 
tory, made our way through an open 
door into the spacious court-yard. If 
the outside looked desolate, however, 
the interior was lively enough : cattle, 
geese, ducks, and oil the ordi- 
nary appurtenances of a wcll-stockcd 
farm, gave token that tlie old place 
was still tenanted ; and a lai'gc mas- 
tiff, who stalked towards us with a 
series of enquiring gi*owls, evidently 
demanding our bii&iiicss, and suspi- 
cious of our good iuteutions, made us 
nut at all sorry to see a stout good- 
natured-looking dame, a perfect con- 
tradiction to the poet's woe- worn 
“ Mariana,” wlio, after bidding Boxer 
bold Ills noise, volunteered a compen- 
dious history of herself aud husband 
in aiisA\<;r to our simple question os 
to the name of the iilacc. How good 
Fanner Kutt and herself had lived 
there for the last seventeen years ; 
how the olil place belonged to Sciuii'c 
boinebody, and folks said that some 
gentry used to live in it in times 
I>ast ; Avhat a lonesome-like life they 
thought it when they first came, after 
living in the gay town of Abingdon ; 
how, by degrees, they got to think it 
pretty comfortable, and found the 
plashy meadows good pasturage, and 
the house famous mid roomy-like ; ” 
this, and much besides, did we listen 
to patiently, the more so because an 
attempt or tivo at interruption only 
served to widen the field of her dis- 
course. The wind-up of it all Jiow- 
ever, was, that we were asked to walk 
in and sit down, aud so tve did. A 
civil fanner’s wife, a very common 
character in most parts of England, 
is, I am sorry to say, somewhat too 
much of a rarity about Oxford ; whe- 
ther their tempers are too severely 
tried bytlie ‘^fast men," wlio hunt 
drags and ridn steeple-chases to tbe 
detriment of yoimg wheat and new- 
made fences ,- or by the reading-men, 
who, in their innocence, make perti- 
nacious visits in searcli of strawber- 
ries and cream in tbe month of March, 
or call for the twentieth time to en*' 
qnire the nearest way to Oxford, 
(being Ignorant of all topompbj but 
that of ancient Home and Athens;) 
or whether they regard ^1 gownsmeii 
as embryo parsons and tithe-owners, 
and therefore hereditary enemies s 
whatever be the reason, it generally 
i-cquiios some tact to establish any 
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thing like a friendly relation with a 
farmer or his wife in the neighbour- 
hood of the university. However, 
Ml’S Nutt was an exception ; and 
nothing could exceed the lieai*tiness 
with which she set out her best wheat- 
en bread and rich (xloucostor cheese, 
and particiilai* ale — an advance to- 
wards furtlier acquaiutaiiec which wc 
met with due readiness. In sliort; so 
well were wo i)lc!iscd with the good 
dame’s hospitable ways, and her old- 
fasliioiiod house, and even with her 
good-humoured loquacity, that our 
first visit was not our last. The far- 
mer himself, a quiet, good-natured, 
honest yeoman of about sixty, who 
said very little indeed when his wife 
was present, (he Imd not much chance,) 
but could, when disposed, let out many 
a droll story of “ College Gents ” in 
bygone days, when be was a brewer’s 
appi'enticc at Abingdon, came, by in- 
vitation, to taste the college tap, and 
carried home in each pocket ii bottle 
of wine for “ the missus.’’ 

When John Brown, Ksquire, fonnd 
his intentions of wintering ^^itlliu the 
walls of so unexpectedly defeat- 

ed, be cast about d'lUgently in his own 
mind for a resting-place for himself, 
his books, and a nondescript animal 
which he called a lluh-'iaii tinrier. 
Home he was determined not to go — 
any where witliin the bouudnrics of the 
University, the College were equally 
determined he should not stay ; and 
all settled that he would tlx him- 
self for the vacation either at Wood- 
stock, or Ensliam, or Abingdon ; the 
odds were in favour of tiie latter ])lace, 
for John was a good judge of ale. It 
was not, therefore, witJioiit consider- 
able astonishment that one morning, 
at breakfast in my room, after devour- 
ing in rigid silence a commons of 
broiled Imm for two, and the last 
number of Pickwick^ (John seldom 
laughed, bntread “Boz” as gravely 
as he would Aristotle,) wc heard him 
open his licart as follows : — 

“ 1 say, old fellow, where do you 
think I am going to put up this vaca- 
tion?” 

“ Beally, John, you’re such an odd 
fellow it's impossible to guess ; if it 
had been summer, 1 shouldn’t have 
been at all surprised to hear of your 
having pitched a tent at Buliingdon, 
or hired a house-boat, and lived ChU 


neso fashion on the river; but I sup- 
pose you would hardly think of that 
plan at this time of the year.” 

“ Nonsense, man ; you know the 
Moated Grange, ns you call it— old 
Nutt’s! — I’ve taken lodging there.” 

“The Grange! Well, thero’s no 
accounting for tastes ; but if thei*e 
were any empty rooms in the county 
jail, 1 almost tliiiilr J should prefer 
them, csj)ecially when one might pos- 
sibly get bom-d and lodging tliere 
gi*iiiis.” 

“ Don’t be absurd ; I shall be very 
comfortable there. I'm to have two 
rooms up-stairs, that will look very 
hahifahlo when they’ve cleaned domi 
the cobwebs, and got rid of the bats ; 
Fanner Nutt is g(>ing tu lay poison for 
the rats to-night, and 1 can go in, if I 
like, on ^londay.” 

“ ri>oii my honour, Jolin, Chester- 
ton ami 1 can never come and see you 
in that miserable hole.” 

“ Don't, then ; I’lii going there to 
read : 1 sha'ii't want c«>iupany.” 

It turned out that he was really in 
earnest; and the day after the Uni- 
versity term was enilcd, the (i range 
received its new tenant. We went 
do^\u there to instal him ; it was the 
fir>t time Chesterton had seen the 
j)Iacc, ami he was rather envious of 
our friomrs selection, as he follon ed 
him up-stairs into the qiiaintold cham- 
bers, to which two blazing log-fires, 
and Mrs Nutt’s unimpeacbabic clean- 
liness, had imparted an air of no little 
comfort. The old oaken floor of the 
sitting-room had been polished to 
sometliing like its original richness and 
brilliancy of hue, and reflected the 
firelight in a way that wanned yon to 
look at it. There was not a cobweb 
to be seen ; and thongh old Brain 
snuffed round the room suspiciously. 
Farmer Nutt gave it as his conscien- 
tious opinion that every rat had had 
a taste of the “ pyson.” There was 
no question but that if one could get 
over the dulness of the place, as fiir as 
accommodation went there need be 
little cause to complain. 

“ I shall get an 18-gallon of Hall 
and Tawncy, and hire an cosy-chair,” 
said J ohn, “ and then won't I read ? ” 

Full of these virtuous resolutions 
wc left him ; and how he got on there 
my readers shall hear another dav. 

H. 
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TUK TOMBLESS MAK. A DREAM. 
Bt Delta. 


I. 

I WOKE from sleep at midnight, all was dark. 
Solemn, and silent, an unbroken calm ; 

It was a fearful vision, and liad inadc 
A mystical impression on my mind ; 

For clouds lay o’er the ocean of my thoughts 
In vague and broken masses, strangely wild ; 

And grim imagination wander’d on 
’Mid ghioiny yew-trees in a chiirch 3 ’'ard old, 

And mouldering shiciing.s of the eyeless hills, 

And snow-clad pathless moors on moonless nights, 
And icebergs drifting from the sunless Pole, 

And prostrate Indian villages, when spent 
The rage of the hurricane lias pass’d awaj”, 
Leaving a landscape desolate with death ; 

And asT turn’d me to my vanish’d dream, 

Clothed in its drapery of gloom, it rose 
I’pon my spirit, dreary as before. 


II. 

Alone — alone — a desolate dreary wild, 
Ilerbless and verdureless ; low swainp^" moss, 
Where tadpoles grew to frogs, for leagues begirt 
My solitary path. Nor sight nor sound 
Of moving life, except a gi*ey curlew — 

As shrieking tumbled on the timid bird, 

Aye glancing backwai-d with its coal-black cj^e. 
Even as by imp invisible pursued — 

Was seen or heard ; the last low level rays 
Of sunset, gilded with a blood-red glow 
That melancholy moor, with its grey stones 
And stagnant w'ater-pools. Aye floundering on, 
And on, I stray’d, fliidiiig no pathway, save 
The runlet of a wiutiy stream, begirt 
With shclvy barren rocks ; around, overhead, 
Yea evciy w here, in shapes grotesque .and grim, 
Towering they rose, encompassing my path, 

As ’twere in savage mockery. L^, a chasm 
Yawning, and bottomless, and black I Beneath 
I heard the waters in their sheer descent 
Descending down, and down ; and further down 
Descending still, and dashing : Now a rush. 

And now a roar, and now a fainter fall, ^ 

And still remoter, and yet finding still, ■ 

For the white aiigaish of their boiling whirl, 

No resting-place. Over my head appear’d, 
Between the jagged black rifts blnely seen, 

Bole harbinger of hope, a patch of sky. 

Of deep, clear, solemn sky, shrining a star 

Magnificent ; that, with a holy light, 

Glowing and glittering, shone into the heart 
As ’twere an angel’s eye. Entranced 1 stood, 
Drinking the beauty of that gem serene, 

How long I wif^t not ; but, when back to earth 
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Rank my prono ovcfl—T knrw not wlioro T n fW — 
Again the scene had shifted, and tlie lime, 

From midnight to the hour when earliest dawn 
Gleams in tiie orient, and with inky lines 
The trees seem painted on the girding sky. 

iir. 

A solemn lumr ! — so silent, that the sound 
Even of n falling leaflet had been heard, 

Was that, whcndn, with meditative step, 

'W ith iiiicompanion’d ftcep, inensiired and slow, 

And wistful gazA', tliat to the left, the right, 
often turn’d, as if in seend dix'ad 
Of something horrible that innst be met — 

Of nnse(‘n e\ il not to be eschew'd — 

I^p a long vista'd aveune 1 wonnd, 
irntrodden long, and overgro^^Ti with moss. 

Tt s(‘em'd an entrance to the hall of gloom ; 

Grey twilight, in the melauehoiy shade 
Of the hoar branches, sliow’d the tufted grass 
With globules spangled of the fine night -dew — 

So fine — that even a midge's tiny tread 
Had caused tliem trickle down. * Funereal yews 
Notch'd with the growth of centuries, stretching round 
Dismal in as])eet, and groter.(juo in sha))e, 

Pair after pair, were ranged: wh4*re ended these, 
Girdling an (>])en winidrcle, t<»wer'd 
A row of rifted idaiie-trees, inky-leaved 
Witli dnnamon-Cf»lour'd harks: and. in the mid<t, 
Hidden almost by their entwining houghs, 

An unshut gateway, musty and forlorn ; 

Its old supporting "pillars roughlv rich 

With sc uli)tii rings (jiiuint of intenninglcd flowers. 

IV. 

Each pillar held upon its top an lira. 

Serpent-begirt ; each urn upon its front 
A face — and such a face ! 1 turn’d away — 

Then gaeed again — ’tvras in>i to be forgot : — 

There was a fascination in. the eyes — 

Ev<ai in their stony stare ; like the ribbM sand 
i )f ocean was the eager brow ,* tlie month 
Had a hyena gi’in ; the, nose, romti%*ss’d 
With curling sneer, of wolfish euiinfng spake ; 

O’er the lank temple.s, long entwisted curls 
Adowii the scraggy neck in masses fell ; 

And fancy, aided by the time and place, 

Read in the w hole the efligies (*f a fiend. — 

Who, and what art thou? ask'd my beating heart— 
And but the silence to my heart replied ! 

That entrance pass’d, I found a grass-grown court, 
Va.st, void, and desolate — ^and there a house, 

Baronial, grim, and grey, with Flemish roof 
High-pointed, and with aspect all forlorn : — 
Four-sided i*osc the towers at either end 
Of the Jong front, each coped with mouidoring flags : 
Up from the silent chimneys went no smoke ; 

And vacantly the deep-brow’d windows stared, 

Like eyeballs dead to daylight. O’er the gate 
Of entranco, to whose folding-doors a flight 
or steps eonvc**j^ng led, startled T saw, 
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Oil, liomble ! the same reflected face 
As that oireither urn — ^but gloomier still 
Xu shadow of* the mouldering architrave. 


V. 

I would have turn'd me back — I tirotild have fled 
From that malijniant, yet half-syren smile ; 

Jiiit magic held me. voot(‘d to the spot, 

And some iiKpiisitive horror led me on. — 

Knteriug I stood beneath tlic spacious dome 
Of a round hall, vacant, save here and there, 
^Vhcre from the panelings, in mouldy shreds, 

Hung what wa.s arms loom-work; weather-stains 
111 mould ajiiiear’d on the mosaic floors, 

( )f marble black and white — or what was white, 
For lime liad yellow’d all ; and opposite, 
lligli on the wall, within a crumbling frame 
Of tnrnisli'd gfild, scowl’d down a pictured form 
Til the habiliments of bygone days — 

AVitli ruff, and doublet slash’d, and .studded belt — 
''I’wus tlie .same face — ^tlie Gorgon curls the same, 
'file .smile lynx eye, tlie same peak-bearded chin, 
And the same nose, with sneering upward curl. 

VI. 

Again I would have turn’d to flee— again 
'fried to elude the snares around my feet ; 

But Ntniggling could not — ^though 1 knew not why, 
Self-will and self-possession vaguely lost.— 

IIoiTor thrill'd through me — to recede was vain; 
Fear lurk'd behind in that sepulchral court, 

III iin mute avenue and OTave-like grass ; 

And to proceed — where Ted my onward way? 
Ilaiigcs of doorways branch’d on cither side, 

Each like the other one I oped, and lo 1 
A dim de,scrted room, Its funiltiwe 
AVithdrawn ; gray, stirless cobwebs from the roof 
Hanging ; and h.s deep windows letting in 
The pale, sad dawn — than darkness drearier far. 
Ilow desolate ! Around its cornices 
Of florid stucco shone the mimic flowers 
Of art’s device, carved to delight the eyes 
Of tlKw long since but dust within their graves I 
Tlie hollow heartli-xtloce, with its fluted jambs. 

Of clammy Etliion marble, wdieflco, of yore, 

Had risen the Yule-log’s animating blaze 
On festal faces, tomb-like, coldly yaWn’d ; 

AViulc o’er its centre, lined in hues of highly 
Grinu’d the same features with the oapiok ^es, 
And fox-like watdtfhl, though averted gaze, 

The haunting demon of that voiceless home I 


Vit. 

How silent 1 to the beating of my heart 
T listen’d, and nought else around me heard. 
How stirless I even a waving gossamer— 
The mazy motes that rise and fall in air— 
Had been as signs of life ; when, suddenly, 
As bm'sts the thunder-peal upon the calm. 
Whence 1 had come the cIodk of feet was 
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A noise remote, which near’d, and near’d, and near’d— 

Even to the thresliold of that room it came, 

Whore, w ith raist^d liancLs, spell-bound, I listeiimg stood ; 

And, the door opening stealthily, 1 beheld 
The eml)odiod figure of the phantom head, 

Garb’d in the quaint robes of the portraitiu'c — 

A veritable lieiid, a life in death I 

VIII. 

^[y heart stood still, tliongh quickly came my breath ; 

Jlcacilong I rush’d away, I knew not w here : . 

Jii frenzied haste rushing 1 ran ; iiiy feet 
AVitli terror w ing’d, a hell-hound at iiiy 1 iim*Is, 

Yea ! scarce three strides between us. Through a door 
Right opposite I flew, slamming its w'cight, 

To shut me from the spectre wlio pursued : 

And lo ! another room, the counterpart 
Of that just left, but gloomier. On 1 rush’d, 

Heliolding o’er its hearth the grinning hiee, 

Another and the same ; the haunting face 
Reflected, as it seem'd, from %vall to wall! 

There, opening as 1 shut, »>nward he came, 

That liroueoloka, not to be escaped, 

With measured tread unwearied, like tlie w'olfs 
AVhen tracking its sure prey: forw'urd I sprang, 

And lo ! another room — another face, 

Alike, but gloomier still ; another door, 

And the pursuing fiend — ami on — and on, 

’\\'ith palpitating heart and jdolding knees, 

Prom room to room, each niirror'd in flu* last. 

At length I reach’d a porcli — amid iny hair 
1 felt his desperate clutch — oiuward 1 lluiig — 

The open air was gaiuM — I stood alone ! 

IX. 

That welcome postern open’d on a court — 

Say rather, grave-yard ; gloomy yew's bc^girt 
Its cheerless w'alis ; ranges of headstones show’d, 

' Each on its hoary lablature, half ind 
With moss, w ith hemlock, and with nettles rank, 

Tlie sculptured leer of that hyena face. 

Softening as backwai'ds, through the weaves of time, 

Receded generations more remote. 

It was a square of tombs — of old, grey tombs, 

(The oldest of an immemorial date,) " 

Deserted quite — ^and rusty gratings black, 

Along the yawning mouths of drcaiy vaults— 

And epitaphs unread— and mouldering bones. 

Alone, forloni, the only breathing thing 
111 that unknown, forgotten ccmetciy, 

Reeling, I strove to stand, and all things round 
Flicker’d, and wavering, seem’d to wane away, 

And earth became a blank ; the tide of life 
Ebbing, as backward ebbs the billowy sea. 

Wave after w'ave, till nought is left behind, 

Save casual foam-bells on the ban*en sand. 

X. 

From out annihilation’s' vacanc)', 

(The elements, as of a second birth, 
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Kindling within, at first a dtfnl spark, 

And thoii a light which, glowing to a blase, 
Fill’d me with genial life,) I seemed to wake 
Upon a l>c(l of bloom. The breath of spring 
SciMitod the air; mingling their odours sweet, 
'rhe bright jonquil, the lily of the vale, 

'riie y)riniroPc, and the daffodil, o’erspread 
Th<? fresh green turf; and, a.s it were in love, 
Around the l)ongJis of budding lilac wreathed 
The honcy.snckle, rich in earlier leaves. 
Gold-tinctured now*, for snnriso fill’d the clouds 
AVith ])iiride glor}% and with aureate beams 
The dew -refreshen’d earth. Up, np, the larks 
Mounted to heaven, as did the angel wings 
Gf (Id in Jacob’s vision ; and the fly, 
Aw'akening from its wintrj' sleep, oiict* more 
Spread, humming, to the light its gauay wings. 


XI. 

A ha]>py being in a liappy place, 

As ’twere a oiiptivo from hi.s chains released, 
lli^ <limgeoii and its darknes-s, there. 1 lay 
Nestling, anud the suii-illumincd flowers, 

Kevf»lving silently the varied scenes, 

(irot(*squc and grim, ’mid wliich my erring feet 
Had stumbled ; and a briglittie.s.s darting in 
< )u iny mysterious night-mare, .something told 
Tile w hat and wherefore of the ofligies gilm — 

The w'olfish, never-resting, tomble.ss man, 

Voieel(‘ssIy haunting that ancestral home — 

Yea of his de.stiny for evermore 
To siifiTer fearful life-in-dcath, until 
A victim suffer’d from the sons of men. 

To soothe the cravings of htsatiate hell ; 

An agony for ages undergone — 

An agony for ages to be borne, 

Hope, still elusive, bafiled by de.spair. 

XII. 

Thii.s as an eagle, from the altitude 
Of the niid-.sky, its pride of place attain’d, 

(i lances around the illimitable void, 

And SCC.S no goal, and finds no resting-place 
In the bine, liiouiidless depths — ^then, silently, 
l’Hnse.s oil wing, and with gyrations down 
And down descends tfaorongh the blinding clonds. 

In billowy masses, mnny-hued, aroniid ^ 

Floating, until their confines past, green earth 
Once more appears, and on Its loftiest crag 
1110 nest, wherein ’tis bliss to rest his plnmes 
FUght-Avoaried — so, from farthest droamland’a shores, 
AVherc clonds and chaos form the continents, 

And reason reigns not, Fancy back return’d 
To sights and sounds familiar — ^to the birds 
Singing above — and the bright vale beneath, 

With cottages and trees — and the blue sky— 

And the glad w'^aters mmmuring to the snn. 
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FiiEKCH SOCIALISTS. 


* Socialism, as well in this coantiy 
as ill France, may be ro^jarded as an 
offset of the French Kevolutiou. It 
is true that, in all times, the striking 
disparity between the coiiditionfi^ ^ 
men has given rise to Utopian specu- 
lations — lo sclu'mes of some new order 
of society, where tlio comforts of life 
should be enjoyed in a more equalized 
manner than seems possible under the 
old system of individual edbils and 
individual rights ; and it may be 
added that, ivs this disparity of wealth 
becomes more glaring in propor- 
ftion as the disparity of intelligence 
and political rights diminishes, such 
speeuliitions may be expected in these 
later times to become more fi*e<iacnt 
and more bold. Xoverthcless w e ap- 
prehend that tlio courage or audacity 
reciiiisibi to attempt the realization of 
these speculative scUeiues, must con- 
fess its origin in the fever-heat of the 
French Kevolution. It reiinirod the 
bold exani])1c of that great political 
sub''ersiou to prompt the design of 
these social subve.r&ions — tn familiar- 
ize the mind witli the project of re- 
ducing into practice ^\liat had been 
deemed sufficiently adventurous as 
reverie, 

Wiiat a stride has been taken since* 
tboftC olden times, when the philoso- 
phic visionary devised his Utopian 
society with all the freedom, Ijecause 
with all the iiTe»ponsibility, of dreams I 
He so little contemplated any prac- 
tical result) that he (fid not even veii- 
tiirc to bring his new commonwealth 
on the old soil of Europe, lest it should 
ap])ear too strange, and be put out of 
countenance by the broad reality: 
but he carried it out to some far-off 
island in the ocean, and created anew 
teiTitory for his new people, A chan- 
cellor of England, the high adminis- 
trator of the laws of property, could 
then amuse his leisure with constmet- 
ing a Utopia, where property, with all 
its laws, would undergo strange mu- 
tetiou. How would he have started 
from ^ woolsack if any one had 
told him that his design would be 


improved upon iu boldness, and tlial 
such men as his own carpenter and 
mason would set about the veritable 
realization of it ! At the present time 
nothing is more common or familiar 
than the project of changing entirely 
the model of society. “To .‘subvert a 
govermiieiit,” writes M. Iteybaud of 
his own countrymen, “ to change a 
dynasty or a political constitution, is 
now an insignificant project. Vour 
socialist is at peace with kings and 
constitutions : ho merely talks iu the 
quietest manner imaginable of de- 
strov’ing every thing, of ujirooting so- 
ciety Irom its very basis.’' 

Indeed, if the j>ower of these pro- 
jectoi'S bore any jn*oportion lo their 
presumption, our nciglibouis would he 
iu a most alarming condition. U'o ex- 
temporize a social system, a new hu- 
manity, or at leaht a new Cliristianity, 
is now as common as it w as fi»rmerly. 
on leaving (.ollege, to rhyme a tragedy. 
The sociid projector, sublimely confi- 
dort in himself, .sticms to expect to 
realize, on a most gigantic scale, the 
fable of Me»mensm ; he will put the 
whole world iu rap/tort wdih him, nnd 
it shall have no will but his, and none 
but such blind, imitative iiiovcmeuU 
as he shall impress on it. And it U 
to a sort of voma that these projectors 
would, for the most part, reduce man- 
kind — astute where there is some .sha- 
dow of thought nnd passion, but no 
will, no sclf-direction, no connexion 
between the past and present — a state 
aimless, (;vauesccut, and of utter sub- 
jugation. Fortunately these social 
reformeu’s, how'ever daiiug, use no 
other instruments of warfare than 
speech and pamphlets ; they do not 
betake themselves to the sharp w'ca- 
pous of political conspiracy. Tliey 
must be permitted, therefore, to rave 
themselves out. And this they will 
4o the sooner from their very num- 
ber. Tiiere are too many prophets ; 
they spoil the trade ; the Mesmerizers 
disturb and distract each other’s ef- 
forts ; the Jixed idea that is in them 
will not fix any where else. Those 
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>vlio, in the natural order of things, 
sliould be dupes, aspire to be leaders, 
and the leaders arc at a dead struggle 
for some novelty wherewith to at- 
tract followers. We have, for in- 
stance, M. Pierre Lcroux, most dis- 
tinguished of the IIumamtariaTis^ the 
last sect w hich figures on the scene, 
bidding for disciples — wdth wdiat, wdll 
our readers think? — with the doc- 
trine of meteiiipsycJiosis ! It is put 
forward as a fresh inducement to 
improve the world w'e live in, that wc 
shall live in it again and again, and 
nowhere else, and be our own most 
HMuote posterity. We are not assur- 
ed that there is any thread of con- 
sciousness connecting the siicces-sive 
apj)aritions of th(‘ same being; j’Ct 
some slight filament of this kind must 
be traceable, for wc are iiifonned that 
M. Leroux gives himself out to have 
been formerly Plato. He haa ad- 
vanced thus far in the scale of pro- 
gression, that he i.s at [iresent M. 
Leroux.* 

Still the fretjuent agitation of these 
social refoniis cannot be, and has not 
been, without its influence on so- 
ciety. It is from this iiifliunico they 
gain their sole importance. Such 
.seliemos as those of St Simon, of 
Fourier, and of our ow’n Robert 
()w(Mi, viewed as projects to be real- 
ized, arc not worth a serious criti- 
cism. In this point of vi<‘w they arc 
considered, at least in this country, 
as mere nullities. No one cpiestions 
here whether tliey are fejisible, or 
w hether, if possible, they would be 
propitiou.s to human happiness. But 
the constant agitation iu society of 
such projects may bo no nullity — may 
have, for a season, an indfipatablc 
and very pernicious influence. As 
systems of doctrine they may not be 
ineffective, nor undeserving of atten- 
tion ; and in this light M. Beybaud, 
in the work we now bring before our 
readers, mainly considers them. 


M. Beybaud has given ns a sketch 
of the biography and opinions of the 
most cclebratea of those men who 
have undertaken to produce a new 
scheme of human life for ns ; he has 
introduced his description of them and 
their projects by some acoonnt of the 
previous speculations, ’of a kindred 
nature indeed, but conducted in a veiy 
dificrent spirit, of Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, and others ; and he has accom- 
panied the whole with observations of 
his own, which beju* the impress of 
a masculine understanding, a candid 
judgment, and a sound, healthy con- 
dition of the moral sentiments. The 
French Academy has distinguished the 
W’^ork by according to it the Montyon 
prize — a prize, destined annually to the 

publication judged most beneficial to 
morals ; and in this judgment of the 
Academy evory i)rivate reader, unless 
he has some peculiar morality of his 
own, will readily accpiiesce. 

Our author is not one of those w'ho 
at onc <*5 and without a question, re- 
ject all schemes for the amelioration 
of society; nor has he sat down to 
write the history of those social re- 
formers for the mere purpose of throw- 
ing on them his contempt or irony. 
He has even been accused, it seems, 
by some of his critics, of manifesting 
too much sympathy w ith the enthusi- 
asts he has undertaken to describe. 
He tells us, in the preface to his se- 
cond edition, that he has encountered 
the contradictory accusatious of being 
too severe, audTtoo indulgent, tow*ar£ 
them ; fi'om w'hicli he concludes, that 
he cannot have widely depaiied from 
the tone which truth and impartiality 
would prescribe. This is a conclu- 
sion which authors arc very apt to 
draw; they very conveniently dis- 
patch their sevend critics by opposing 
them to each other. But this conclu- 
sion may be drawm too hastily. Two 
contradictory accusations do not al- 
ways destroy each other,- even when 


* We shall perhaps take some opportunity to sp^ separately of M. Lerouxb 
work, Sur VHumanit4, It is a work of very superior pretenaon to the writings 
of MM. St Simon, Fourier, and others who must rather be regarded as nmken 
of projects than makers of books. ^ Leroux has the honour of indoctriiaating 
George Sand with that mysticism which she has lately infused into her novels— 
by no means to the increase of their merit. When M. Leroux was reproached by 
a friend fbr the fewness of his disciples, he is said to Iwe reptied— " It is tm L 
have but one— tnats, gtte C%mf n^avak qu$ 
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they are made by Judges equally com- 
petent. The inconsistency may be 
in the author himself, who may, in 
different portions of his work, have 
given foundation for very opposite 
censures. In the present case, al- 
though wc have already intimated 
that M. Rcyband writes with a spirit 
of fairness and candour, wc cai\not 
admit him to the full benefit of the 
conclusion he draws in his own fa- 
vour, from the opponent criticisms 
he has met with. There are indi- 
vidual passages in his w'ork w'hich 
it w'ould be difficult to reconcile w ith 
each other, and which invite very 
different criticisms. On some occa- 
sions he appears to attribute a cer- 
tain value to these tciitatives at so- 
cial reform, and intimates that they 
may probably bo the precursors, or 
may contain the germ, of some sub- 
stantial improvement ; w'hilst at other 
limes, he scourges them without pity 
or compunction, as a species of moral 
pestilence. He seems not to have 
been able, at all moments, to defend 
himself from the vertitje which pos- 
sesses the personages of wrhom he is 
writing*, like a certain historian of 
witchcraft, w horn we have somewhere 
rejid of, who had so indnstrionsly 
studied his subject that a faith in the 
black art imperceptibly gained upon 
him. The naivative goes on to say, 
that the unfortunate historian of 
witchcraft attempted to practise the 
knowiedge he had obtained, and was 
burned for a wizard. But there the 
analogy will certainly fail. M. Rey- 
baud soon recovers from tlie visionary 
mood, and wakes himself thoroughly 
by inflicting the lash with renewed 
vigour upon all the other dreamers 
around him. 

TJiis shadow of inconsistency is 
still more perceptible w'hcn speaking 
of the lives and characters of his so- 
cialists. Sometimes the reader receives 
the impression that an egregious 
vanity, an eccentric ambition, and 
perhaps a little touch of monomania, 
would complete the picture, and suf- 
ficiently explain the conduct, of a hero 
of socialism. At miothcr time his 
eqfhnsiasta assume a more imposing 
aspect. St Simon sacrificing his for- 
tune, abjuring the patronage of the 
court, dying in extreme poverty — 
gfDhfliles Fourier refusidj^ all entrance 


into commerce that would implicate 
him with a vicious system, and pur- 
suing to 'the end, amidst want and 
ridicule, the labours of social regene- 
ration — our own Robert Ow'cn quit- 
ting case aud fortune, and crossing 
the Atlantic for the Now AVorld, there 
to try, upon a virgin soil, his bold 
experiment of a new society ; — those 
men rise before us endowed with a 
certain courage aud devotion which 
ought to command our ndnuration. 
We see them in the light martyrs 
to a faith w'hich no one shanks with 
them— sacrificing all, enduring all, for 
a hojHi which is of this worlil, for 
schemes w'hich they will never see 
realized, for a heaven which they may 
ju’ophesy, but which they cannot 
enter; manifesting, in short, the same 
obstinacy of idea, and the same re- 
nouncement of self, which distingiiisli 
the founders of new religions. And 
indeed w'e arc not disp(»sed to deny, 
that in their character they may bear 
a comparison, in many points, with 
religious impostors. 'I'here is this 
striking ditterence, however, in tlie 
effect of their teaching: the religious 
impostor has often promised a i>ara- 
disc of merely voluptuous enjoyment, 
hut ho has promised it as the ix^ward 
of certain self-denying virtues to be 
practised here on earth; w^hilst the 
socialist insists upon bringing his 
sensual ill-ordered paradise, wherein 
all virtue is dispensed with as super- 
flnous, here, at once, upon this earth 
we have to live and toil in. 

The first volume of the w ork con- 
tains an account of the life and 
WTitingo of St Simon, Fourier, and 
Owen. The second is very misetd- 
laneous. We encounter, to our sur- 
prise, the name of Jeremy Bentham 
in the category of socialists, and are 
still more startled to Icaim that the 
Utilitarians derive their origin from 
Robert Ow’cn ! It is a jumble of all 
sects, religions and political, in which 
even onr Quakers arc included in the 
list of social reformers — our excellent 
Friends^ who assuredly have no wish 
whatever to disturb the world, but 
seek merely to live in it as it is, with 
the additional advantage of being 
themselves particnlarly quiet and 
comfortable. But we are so accus- 
tomed to the haste aud negligence of 
the majority of French wTltors when- 
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over they leave their o\\n soil, (unless 
the literature or conceiiis of a foreign 
country be their special subject,) that 
we arc not disposed to pass any very 
severe censure on M. Keybaiid ; and 
still less sliould wc do him the injus- 
tice to pi-ejudgc his qualifications as 
an historian of his own countrymen, 
by the measure of accuracy lie may 
tlisplay in that part of his work which 
relates to England. It is a part of 
his work which wc have but slightly 
perused ; our attention has been cou- 
iined to the socialists of France. 

Amongst tliesc founders of society, 
and constructors of Mahometan para- 
dises, Fourier is, we believe, the least 
known in this country. Some brief 
account of him 'will, wc think, be 
acceirtablc ; more especially as some 
of his ideas, leaving the narrow' circle 
of his disciples, have found partisans 
amongst men wlio, in other respects, 
hjivc a reputation for sobriety of 
thought. (.)ur readers need not fear 
(hat wc shall overwhelm them with 
all the institutions, jdaiis, projects, 
arrangements— tlie. complete cosmo^ 
in short, of this most laborious 
of the tribe. A very little of such 
matter is quite enough. One may 
say with truth that it is such stuff, 

** Whereof a little more than a little 
Is by much too much.” 


o/i, and learn !iow this parental go- 
vernment intends to accomplish its 
purpose. When we find that, in order 
to bo relieved from domestic cares, we 
are to have no home at aU; that our 
parental goveniment, in order to pro- 
vide for our childi'en, begins by taking 
them awaf from us ; when w'e picture 
to ourselves the sort of wooden melaii- 
chftly figui-cs wc must become, (some- 
thing like the lai'ge painted dolls in a 
Dutch garden, stuck here and theixs 
w ithout choice or locomotion of their 
own,) we speedily lose all inclination 
to enter upon this discipline of happi- 
ness. Wc quit with haatc this en- 
chanted garden, which turns out to bo 
an enormous piece of clockwork, and 
embrace, witli renewed content the old 
state of personal freedom, albeit at- 
tended with many personal inconve ■ 
nienccs. Whilst reading of Utopian 
schemes, the idea has very vividly 
occurred to us: suppose that some 
such society as this, where land aud 
wives, money and children, are all in 
^ommon, had been for a long time in 
existence, and that some clever Uto- 
pian had caught an inkling of the old 
system so familiar to us, and had 
made the discovery that it w^ould be 
possible, without dissolving society, 
to have a w ife of one’s own, a house 
of one's own, land and children of 
one’s ow n. Imagine, after an age of 


Nothing Is more charming to the 
imagination than the first general idea 
of some new community, where all men 
arc to be happy, cvciy body active, 
benevolent, reasonable. But the mo- 
ment we leave this general idea, enter 
upon particnlars, and set about the 
arrangements necessary for this uni- 
versally comfortable state of things, 
there is nothing in the world more 
tedious and oppressive. Proposals for 
new' political institutions are sufli- 
ciently wcai'isomc ; but proposals for 
earthly clysiums, w'bich are to em- 
brace the whole cii’clc of human affairs, 
become insupportably^ dull. It is 
child’s play, played with heavy gra- 
nite boulders. No; if we were capable 
of being seduced for a moment into 
the belief of some golden ago of equa- 
lity, where a parental government, 
presiding over ail, should secure the 
^ace and prosperity of all, we should 
need no other argument to recover us 
from the delusion than simply toreaef 


drow'sy clockwork existence, one of 
these philosophers starting the idea of 
a free society, of a social organization 
b.ascd upon individual rights aud indi- 
vidual effort — ^>vhore property should 
not only be possessed, but really e»- 
wliere men should for the first 
time stretch their limbs, and strain 
their faculties, and strive, and emu- 
late, and endure, aud encounter difii- 
cultics, aud have friendships. What 
a commotion thei-e would be ! How 
would the younger sort, rebelling 
against the old rotten machine in 
which they had b^en incarcerated, 
form themselves into emigrating 
bands, and start forth to try upon 
some new soil their great experiment 
of a free life ! How would they wel- 
come toil in all its severity— how wUl- 
iugly practise abstinence, and sofier 
privation, for the sake of the bold 
rights which these would purchase! — 
how wiUiu^ly take upon themsdves 
the responsibility of their own fi&te to 
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enjoy a fortune of their own shaping 1 
Hope herself would start from the 
earth where she had been so Iona 
buried, and waving her rekindlca 
torch, would lead on to the old race of 
lifel 

CltarUs Fourier was the sou of a 
woollen-draper at Besaii^n. Two 
circumstances in his early history 
appear to have made a strong impivs- 
sioii upon him. When he was a child, 
he contradicted, in his father's shop, 
some enstomarv falsehood of the trade, 
and with great simplicity revealed the 
truth ; for this he was severely repri- 
manded. Afterwards, when he was 
of the age of nineteen, and a clerk in 
a merchant's house at Marseilles, he 
was present at a voluntary submer- 
sion of grain, made in order to raise 
the price in the market. These cir- 
cumstances, he used to say, opened 
his eyes to the nature of human rela- 
tions. Falsehood aud selfishness, 
systematic falsehood aud selfishness 
without a shadow' of scruple, w*ere at 
the basis of all our commercial dcal^ 
ings. It was time, he thought, that a 
new order of things should arise, 
founded upon veracity and a harmony 
of interests. 

For him.'^elf, his part w'as taken, 
fle became the man of one idea. We 
might rather say of him,” writes M. 
Reybaud, “ thathe traversed the w orld, 
than that he lived in it.” He refused 
to enter into any commercial dealings 
that miglit impUcate him in the exist- 
ing system, and warp his feelings in 
favour of it ; aud exercised to the 
last, for a bare subsistence, the mere 
mechanical employment of a copying 
clerk, lie never understood the art 
of making for himself two 8ei)arate 
existences : one in the domain of fic- 
tion or of thought ; the other in the 
land of reality. Ho passed all that 
might be called his life in the ideal 
world of his own creating. 

According to Fourier, there is but 
one deep and all-pervading cause of 
the miseries of man : it is, that he 
does not comprehend the ways of 
God, or, in other words, the laws of 
his own Ixjing. If humanity does not 
work wdl^ and with the same harmony 
that the planetary system exhibits, it 
is because ho is determined to impress 
upon it other movements than &osc 
the Creator designed. Between the 


creature and the Creator there lias 
been, as he expresses it, a misunder- 
standing for these five thousand years 
past. 

The gi'eat error, it seems, that has 
been committed, is the supposing that 
there are any passions of man which 
require to be restrained. God has 
made nothing ill — nothing useless. 
You have but to let tbeso passions 
quite loose, and it will be found that 
they move in a beautiful harmony of 
their owm. These aftrrtrtio»jf~-such is 
ills fa vomit e word — are as ^admirably 
adjusted lus those which rule over the 
course, of the planets. he say.-i, 

is human — ^it varies from epocli to 
epoch, from people to people. Attrac- 
tion — that is to .‘lay, passion —is diviiu: ; 
and Is the same, amongst all peojile, 
civilized and savage, and in all ages, 
ancient and modem. At present the 
passions are compres.'sed, and tlnn-e- 
fore act unhajipily ; in future, they 
shall be free, satisfied, and .shall act 
according to the law they have re- 
ceived from God. yield to tlieir 
itnpiilse is the only w isdom ; to re- 
move whatever obstacles society has 
placed in the way of their free exercise, 
is the great task of the reformer. 

Foiirior does not hesitate to place 
himself by the .side of Newton, in vir- 
tue of his discovery of thi.s new law (»f 
attraction. If any comparison can be 
made, wo tbiiik — inasmuch as to un- 
ravel the problem of humanity is a 
greater task than to elucidate, the 
movements of the planets— that Fou- 
rier was warranted in placing himself 
infinitely above Newton. Unfortu- 
nately, dicro is this diftere.ucc betw een 
the two, that New'ton'a law' explains 
existing ])henomeiiu, w'hile Fourier's 
explained phenomena that do not ex- 
ist— that arc, however, to exist some 
day. 

Ilaviiig established his fundamental 
law of the attraction of tlio passions, 
(which, he finds, amount to the num- 
ber of tw'elvc, and, in this respect, to 
bear some occult analogy to the side- 
real system, the prismatic colours, aud 
the gamut,) he has Dothing to do but 
to set them fairly at work. This he 
does, and discovers that they form 
men into delightful communities, or 
phalanffet, of about eighteen hundred 
men each. Hero nothing ahaU be 
wanting. Whothm* it is Tore or la- 
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bonr, attraction supplier all. Labour 
will be a charm, a taste, a preference 
— in short, a passion. Each man will 
devote himself to the ocenpation that 
he likes — to twenty occupations, if he 
likes twenty. A charming rivalry, 
an enthusiasm always ncw% will pre- 
side over human labour, when, under 
the law' of attraction, men will be as- 
sociated byr/roiz/w, the last social frac- 
tion — hy smeSf which are the assoeia- 
t ion of groups — by phalumjes^ which are 
tlic association of series.’’ — (P. 12^).) 

The dwelling-place of a phnlamjc 
w ill be called a phahnsO re — an editicc 
commodious and elegant, wherein, 
while the convenient distribution of 
the interior ^>ill be first considered, 
the claims of architect iin* will not be 
forgotten. It will b(‘ a va.st structure 
of the most beautiful symmetry, testi- 
tying by its luagnificeiice to the splen- 
dour of the now life of which it is to 
he the .scene, (iallerics, bath.s, a 
theatre, every thing conducive to a 
jjlea,surable existence, will be found in 
it. A strict e(|uality of w’calth is no 
part of the .scheme *of our .socialist; 
but every one w ill have a sufHeiency, 
and will obtain apartments and pro- 
\ ifiions in the phalanstcre suitable to 
his fortune. M. Fourier further gua- 
rantees, that there .shall be no vanity 
amongst tlie rich, and no mortificatiou 
felt l)y the poorer brethren of the* c.sta- 
bllshin(‘nt. 

As to the expense of thi.'S pha- 
hinsthe, ■M. Fourier undertakes to 
construct it for what the building of 
four hundred miserable cottages would 
cost, which would not accommodate a 
much greater number of individuals, 
and which would fall to pieces after a 
few years. And as to housekeeping, 
would not onis enormous kitchen re- 
place to advantage four hundred small 
and ill-appointed kitchens ? one vast 
cellar four liuiulrcd little cellars ? one 
gigantic w’a.«iihouse four hundred 
damp, WTCtched outhonse.9, not w orthy 
of the name? Add to which, that much 
may be done iu these gigantic kitchens 
and washhouses by the judicious in- 
troduction of a steam-engine, w hich 
might also be emplo 3 ’ed in supplying 
all the*apartments with w^ater. ^ 

Labour, proceeding with such faci- 
lity, such ardour, such enthusiasm, as 
it will do in the phoJbms^e. must 
bring in enormous profita-Hinaaraple, 


as M. Fourier thinks, of what our 
present ineffective means produce. It 
is in the division of these profits that 
our socialist lias been thought parti- 
cularly happy; here it is that he in- 
troduces his famous formula, “ to 
associate men in capital, labotu*, and 
talent,” (associer les honimes^n capi- 
tal, travail, et talent.) The whole 
profits of the community are first to 
be divided into three portions; one for 
ca))ita1, one for labour, and one for 
talent — say four- twelfths for capital, 
five-twelfths for labour, and three- 
twelfths for talent. The portion al- 
lotted to the capitalists can create no 
ditticultj" — it will be divided amongst 
them in proportion to the amount of 
capital tlicy severall}’^ supply. But 
a difficulty presents itself in the dis- 
tribution of the other two portions. 
Are all specic.s of labour, and all 
descriptions of talent, to be equally 
remunerated, or by what rule shall 
tlieir several rewards be determined ? 
^r. Fourier declares that the labours 
nfcesaart/ to the community shall be * 
most highly recompensed ; then those 
that are useful; and last of all, those 
which administer, a.s the fine arts, 
only to pleasure and amusement. For 
thl.s determination he gives a sound 
reason, but one wdiich w e ought not 
to have heard from tJie centre of a 
phulnmtlre ; it is, that necessary la- 
bours are nearly all of a repugnant'- 
nature, and should therefore be most 
amply rew arded. 

To detomiinc the degree of talent 
the individual has displayed, the prin- 
ciple of election is called in. There 
is, however, a high order of talent 
w'hich is considered quite apart. Great 
artists, “great mechanicians, CTeat wri- 
ters — these belong to no pAatow^c, but 
to humanity. The w’orld will charge 
itself with their remuneration. They 
will be relieved from the usual condi- 
tion of Labour ; and when, after a long 
repose, they have produced a work, 
(how it comes to be ftnow'n what bh’d 
will lay the golden egg till the egg is 
laid, wc are not told,) then wUl a Jniy, 
assembled at the metropolis of the 
w'orld, which will be built on the site 
of Constantinople, vote them a recom- 
pense. Imagine, for example, Jac- 
quart or Watt, Newton or Corneille, ^ 
presenting themselves before this 
avgnst tnbimal— Jacqnsrt wttt his 
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loom, Watt with his steain-eugiuc, 
Newton with his theory of* attraction, 
Corneille with his most hcautiful tra- 
gedy. At the instant, to the exclu- 
sion of all delays and hazai*ds of fame, 
there would be voted to these^ great 
men a lumnneration, to be levied on 
all the phakmgcs. Suppose only five 
francs on each p/ialam/e^ aud that 
there were five hundred thousand 
phalawjts on the globe, the jury would 
liave accorded a sum of 2,j00,0tK) 
francs ; Jacquart would not have been 
compelled to die in a state bordering 
ou indigence, after having enriched 
the universe.'’ 

Fourier was in person short, thin, 
and pale, but his melancholy and pen- 
sive physiognomy bore truces of his 
long, unquiet, aud ungrateful labours. 
A simple clerk, he did not venture, 
when he published his writings, to 
sign them with any other name than 
that of Charles^ declaring himself 
ready, under that name, to answer any 
objections that might be addressed to 
him. x\las ! there were few objections 
addressed to him; Charles got no 
readers ; men pitied or ridiculed him 
as a visionaiy. Kepulscd by the sur- 
rounding world, there remained no- 
thing for him but to Ine in that crea- 
tion of his own, hi which, at all events, 
he reigned supreme. In his reveries 
he found his only happiness. He 
walked glorious in the midst ol joyful 
enthnsiastic multitudes, who saluted 
him as their benefactor, and proclaim- 
ed him as their sovereign ; he spoke 
to these beings, the children of his 
dreams, in a language which he alone 
compi'ehended ; he built his phalan- 
sicre^ peopled, organized it ; conduct- 
ed himself the labours of his liarmonic 
groups, founded his towns, his capi- 
tals, nay, his capital of the world, 
which he erected on the Bosphorus, 
uniting the east and west, the north 
and south. There he placed with his 
own hand the laurel, decreed by his 
million of phalanges, on the brow of 
the greatest philosopher of his ago. 

“ Thesef festivals of the imagination,” 
says M. Beybaud, “w^erc the only 
pleasures that relieved the long, and 
gloomy, and proud povcily of Fou- 
rier.” 

One trait we cannot pass over, as 
it seems, so to speak, to have a psy- 
chological value. Sudi was his habit 


of ordering aud arranging all things, 
that C/iaHes not only undertook to 
regulate the affairs of men, and re- 
dress the inequalities of their several 
destinies, but he took into his consi- 
deration the inequalities of the seve- 
ral climates of the earth, and very 
seriously occupied himself with re- 
dressing their anomalies. To him, a.s 
he walked the streets of Paris, the 
8e\ere cold of the North Polo w'as 
disquieting, and a subject of uneasi- 
ness; it \\:us part of his* mission to 
temper and subdue it, and tame it 
hjr the habitation of men. Perhaps 
the licat from those gigantic kitchens 
in his phahmstercs might help him 
ill his task. At all events, this and 
other gross atmospheric irregularities 
were not to be endured iu the world 
which he was planning. 

There are two things, jVf. Beybaud 
remarks, especially ropreheusible in 
the theoiy of Fourier and of kindred 
socialists — First, the confounding hap- 
piness with enjoyment, and the legi- 
timating of all our pas.sions ; and i^'- 
condly, the egregious expectation of 
moulding mankind by an external or 
social organization, without calling in 
aid the virtues of the individual. The 
one necessarily follows ou the other. 
The chain of error is manifest, and 
leads, as a chain of error may be 
expected to do, to inextricable con- 
fusion. If mere enjoyment, if the 
gratification of our senses and pas- 
sions, be the highest aim and condi- 
tion of the human l>eing, it follows 
that all moral discipline, all self- 
denial. must be regaided as so much 
defect, so ranch imiMufcctiou, so much 
manifest failure in tlie world-scheme. 
That lofty gratification which men ' 
have been accustomed to attribute to 
self-control, to abstinence practised 
under a sense of duty', or in the cause 
of justice, this is to be measured off 
as so much simple misery, or so much 
negation of eujoyment. Let all i-e- 
Btraint be discarded : let man bo free; 
but yet, as the good of the whole is 
to be consulted in all societies, and in 
the new society is consulted iu an 
eminent degree, the individual thus 
released from all self-control uiust be 
ruled despoti(^]y, or, if you will, 
moulded, fashioned, mechanized by 
the laws of the community ; ^r w'e 
suppose it will be admitted, whatever 
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M. Foiu'iiT tells us of Ills dlscovci’cd 
law of attraction, that a very stringent 
legislation must 'bind together that 
harmonic society, which begins by 
giving loose rein to all the passions of 
mankind. How the two are to be 
practically reconciled — how the ut- 
most license of the individual is to be 
eonibined with the utmost and most 
minute supervision of the laws, wc 
leave the socialist to determine. Such 
is the miserable tissue of error and 
(‘onfiision which these projects present 
to view. 

These socialists are fond of invent- 
ing new Christianities, and in some 
Hilons in Paris it is, or was till very 
lately, the fashion to have a new 
Christianity propounded every full 
moon. New enough ! They present 
at least a sufficient contrast with the 
old C hri.stianity, and in no other point 
more than in this — the complete depen- 
dence fur the formation of the charac- 
ter of individuals on the art of poupiiig 
and regimenting them. Christianity 
has supported for ages monastic insti- 
tutions, institutions the most counter 
to the passion.s of men, solely by its 
stnmg a])peai to the individual con- 
science. St Siiuonian institutions, or 
delightful phakmstirtis^ will in vain 
hatter every passion and indulge every 
sense; if they leave the conscience 
inert, if nothing is built on the sense 
of duty, they will no sooner rise but 
they will crumble back again into 
dust. 

But we do not touch upon these 
fimdamcntal errors of the socialists, 
with the superfluous view of showing 
the impossibility of realizing their 
schemes ; wc note them because their 
recognition demou.strates at once the 
ill influence wliich must attend on the 
teaching and constant agitation of 
such schemes. On the one hand, all 
our desii’cs authorized, and self-con- 
trol put out of countenance as a mere 
marplot; on the other band, perpe- 
tual repi^entatlons that a govcni- 
ment or social organization could effect 
every thing, or almost every thing 
that can be desired for the happiness 
of man. What must follow but that 
men Icam to indulge themselves in a 
very lax morality, and to moke most 
extravagant demands on the govern- 
ment, Of the legislative force of so- 
ciety? Their notions of right and 


wrong, and theii* ideas of the duty and 
office of government, become equally 
unsettled and ciToneous. 

We have the authority of M. Rey- 
baud — and we could bring other 
autliorities if it were necessary— for 
saying that, in France, the habit of 
attributing the vices of individuals, 
not /() their own weakness or ungo- 
Ycrncd propensities, but to the mai- 
organizatloii of society, has shown 
itself ill a strange and ominous indul- 
gence to crime. It was the old fa- 
shion, he says, upon hearing of any 
enormity, to level our indignation 
against the pcrijetrator ; it is now the 
mode, to direct it against that culpa- 
able abstraction, society. Society is, 
indeed, the sole eulprit. When the 
novelist has detailed some horrible 
assassination, or gioss adultery, he 
exclaims, Behold what society has 
done! The criminal himself passes 
8cathles.s ; if, indeed, he may not put 
in a claim to our especial sympathy, 
as ha\1ng been peculiarly ill-used by 
that society, whose duty it manifestly 
was to make him wise, and humane, 
and happy. Man, in his individual 
capacity, is not to be severely criti- 
cised ; tlic* censure falls only upon 
man in his ug|p'cgate and cor])orHtc 
capacity. Polite, at all events. No 
one can i>os5ibIy take offence at re- 
proofs leveled at that invisible entity, 
the social body ; or suppose for a mo- 
ment that lie is included in the cen- 
sure. It used to be thought that the 
aggregate was made up of individuals, 
and that, in order to constitute a well- 
ordered community, there must be 
virfiious and well-ordered men. The 
reverse is now discovered to bo the 
truth. Firsts have a well-ordered and 
divinely happy communit}’', and then 
the individual maj*^ do as he likes ; as 
our couiediait says, ^*his duties will 
be pleasures.'* 

It is a perilous habit to fall into at 
the best — that of regarding the pre- 
sent condition of society as something 
doomed to destruction. But the evil 
is unmistokeablo and most pernicious, 
when it is proclaimed, that in the new 
and expected order of things, the old 
morality will be entirely sup^uons, 
a mere folly, an infliction on oorselves 
and others. Why take care of the 
old furniture, that will be worse than 
ail incumbrance in the new premises? 
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Why not begin at once the work of labourer, is the signal triumph of mo- 
t»tteiy and destruction ? .. over ancient times, whether we 

The inaucncc which these specu- regard classic or Gothic antiquity, 
latiotts exert, in unsettling men’s no- Viewing things on a large scale, it 
tions upon the duties of government, may be considered as a late triumph ; 
on the first principles of political or and, without depreciating its value, we 
social economy, is less glaring, bnt may easily admit that there remains 
not. on this account, the less prejiidi- much to be done in the cultivation 
cial. Men, who arc far from embrac-ing of the free, artisan, to enable him to 
entirely auv ono of the schemes of go'cni himself, ami make the best 
those socialists, fall into the habit of of .l»s I>osition. lint any seliemo, 
looking for the relief and amelioration which, tinder the pretext of nmclio- 
of society to some legislative inveii- rating his position, woifid place him 
tion, some violent interference with under tutelage, is a sclnune of 

the free and spontamMUis course of degradation and a retrograde move- 
human industry. The orctanization of meiit. He is now a fiveinan, an eii- 
inrfwstryisthephrasenowinhighre- rolled member of a civilized state, 
pute ; repeated, it is true, tvitli every where each individual has, to a great 
variety of meaning, but always with extent, th(‘ responsibility thrown upon 
the understanding, that goveniment is himself for his own well-being ; he 
to interfere more or less in the distri- must have prospective cares, mid grow 
bution of wealth, in the employment acquainted with the thoughtful virtue 
of capital, and the exercise of labour, prudence. That release from re- 
The first principles on which modem flection, mid anxiety for the future, 
civilization is based, are taxed as the which k the compensating pri>ilege 
origin of all the evils that afflict .so- <^f Ibe slave or the barbarian, lie emi- 
ciety. All our soundest maxim.s of not hope any longer to enjoy. ’Whm- 
poliltcal economy arc discarded and its value, ho must renounce it. 

disgraced. That each man shall be He must become one of us, knowifig 
free in the choice and practice of his ?<^od and evil, looking before and be- 
trade or calling— that the field of com- hind. Jn thU direction— in the gra- 
petition shall bo open to all— that each filial improvement of the labourer- 
individual .shall be permitted to make bes our future progi-ess, progress slow 
the best bargain he can, wheth<*r for »nd toilsome, little suited to the so- 
the wages of his labour or .he price fialist who calcnlates on changing, as 
of his commodities — all these trite with the loiuii of a wand, the whole 
but invaluable maxims are ineessantly a.speet of society . 
decried, and nothing is heard of but We .said that some of the ideas of 
the evils of competition, and the un- Charles Fourier had been adoi)tcd by 
equal recompense of labour. In their mt*n who do not exactly aspire tu the 
fits of impotent benevolence, these rani of social reformers. Wc will 
speculative physicians assail, as the pi'o an instance, Avhicli at the same 
cause of the existing distress, those time will illustrate this tendency to 
principles which, in fact, are the con- introduce legislation on those veiy 
ditlons of all the prosperity we have subjects from which it h.*is been the 
attained, or can pre-sen-e, or can hope effort of all enlightened minds, during 
in future to attain. the last century, to expel it. A M. 

This title of the individual, whe- Huepetiaux, a' Belgian, who comes 
ther workman or capitalist, to the vouched to us fora safe and respected 
control and conduct of his own affairs member of society by the number of 
— this “ fair field and no favour ” sys- titles, ofiicial and honorary, appended 
tern— Is not to ha described as if it to Ids name, in a volamiaous and 
were a mere theory of political eco- chiefly statistical work, Sur la Condi- 
nomy, and disputable like some other tion Jeunes Ouvriera^ wherein his 
branches of a science not yet matured, views are in the main temperate and 
It is the great conquest of modern judicious, declares himself a partisan 
civilization; it is the indispensable ofsomesystem similar to what Fourier 
condition to the full development of points ont in hts fiunons Ihrmuiar- 
^ a^rity and entetprise of man. aasocier U§ hommas en trwml^ 

The liberation of the aTtisan and the el iaJknL He requires a union of in- 
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tercst, a partnci-ship hi fact, between 
the capitalist and the workman. M. 
Ducpetianx does not lay down the 
proportion in which the profits are to 
bo divided between them \ ho is too 
cautious to give any figures— there 
are some ideas which do not bear the 
approach of arithmetic — but ho adopts 
the principle. It is thus that he speaks 
in his introductory chapter. 

** In so conflicting a state of things* 
there remains but one remedy ; to re-esta- 
blish violated equity, to restore to the 
producers their legitimate share of what 
is produced, to bring back industry 
to its primitive aim and object — such is 
the work which is now', by the aid of 
every influence, individual and social, 
to be prosecuted. It is not a partial 
relief that is culled for, but the complete 
restoration (rehabilitation complete) of 
the labourer. The mark which ages of 
servitude have impressed ii])on his front, 
cannot be oflaceil but by an energetic 
and sustained effort. The palliatives 
hitherto employed, have only exposed 
the magnitude of the evil. This evil 
w'e must henceforth attack in Us origin, 
in the organisation of labour, and tho 
constitution of society. 

** AVhat is the existing base of tho 
relations between master and workman ? 
Selfishness. Kvery one for himself, that 
is, every thing for me and nothing, or 
the least quantity pos.sible, for others. 
Here is the evil, A blind and bitter 
contest must spring from this opposition 
of intere.sts. To put an end to tins 
there is but one menns : the recognition 
of the law’ of union, (la loi de solida- 
rity,) by virtue of which interests will 
amalgamate and divisions disappear. 
This law is the palladium of industry ; 
refuse to acknowledge it, and every 
thing remains in a state of chaos : pro- 
claim it, and every thing is remedied, 
every thing prospers. The capitalist 
coroes in aid of the workman as the 
workman comes in aid of the capitalist ; 
it is a common prosperity they enjoy, 


and if any thing menaces it, they are 
united for its defence. The law of 
union puts an end to an unfeeling em- 
plo^ent of our fellow men, (d V exploit 
tation brutale ;) it replaces men in their 
natural position ; it re-establishes amongst 
them the relations of respect, esteem, 
and mutual benevolence which Chris- 
tian fraternity demands ; it Abstitutes 
a.sso(fiation for rivalry; it restores to 
justice her empire, and to humanity its 
beneficence.” 

Translating all this into simple lan- 
guage, there is to bo a partition by 
the legislature, according to some rule 
of natural equity, between the capi- 
talist and tho labourer, of the proceeds 
of their common cnteiqmse. We con- 
fess ourselves utterly incapable of de- 
vising any such rule of equity. The 
share w hich falls to the capitalist un- 
der the name of i)rofits, and the share 
which falls to the labourer under the 
name of w'ages, is regulated under 
the present system by the free com- 
]>etition amongst the labourers on the 
one hand, and the capitalists on the 
other ; it is tlie result of an unfettered 
bargain between those who possess 
capital and those who practise indus- 
try. This is, at all events, an intelli- 
gible ground, and has in it a species 
of rough equity ; but if w e desert this 
position, and appeal to some natural 
rule of justice to make the division, 
we shall find ourselves without any 
ground whatever. For wlint are tho 
rights of capital in the face of any h 
priori notions of justice? We shall 
stumble on from one vague proposi- 
tion to another, till we find ourselves 
landed in the revolntionary doctrine 
of the equal imprescriptible rights of 
man. lliis is the first stage at which 
we can halt. Judged by this law of 
equality, the capitalist is but one man, 
and capital is but another name for 
the last year’s harvest, or the build- 
ings, tools, and manufactures which 


* He had been drawing the usual painful picture of tlie distress of the manu- 
fikcturing elasses, and citing for his authority some English joumsl. In doing this 
he has made a somewhat alarming mistake. The colloquial phrase job-work has 
perplexed, and very excusably, the worthy Belgian, and ho has drawn from a very 
harmless expression a terrible signifioanoe. Partout le travail est le mdtier de 
job (job-work) oomme disent los J^nglais — wn mHfr H moitrtr tttr Is Jittnisr.** In 
another placo he has understood the turn put of our factories as the expulsion of 

ihc artianns by the master manufacturers. 
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the labourers themselves, or their 
pix^deccssors, have produced. The 
utmost the ex-capitalist could expect 
—and he must ])ractisc liis handicraft 
before he can be entitled even to this 
— is to be admitted on a footing of 
equality in the extensive firm that 
would be constituted of his quondam 
opej’fitivcs. »• 

AVe often obsen c, in this comitr>’, 
ail inclination manifested to regulate 
by law the rate of wages, not with 
the view of instituting any such natu- 
rally equitable partition, but of esta- 
blisliing a minimum below which life 
cannot be comfortabl}* siqqiorted. 
These rcasouers proceed, it will at 
once be admitted, not on the rights of 
man, but on the claims of humanity. 
To sucli a project there is but one 
objection ; if will assui’cdly fail of its 
humane intention. It is presumed 
that the competition amongst the 
workmen to obtain employment has 
80 far advanced, that these cease to 
obtain a sufficient rciiiimcration for 
their labour. The thousand men v, horn 
a great capitalist employs, arc inade- 
quately paid. The Icgislatm'e requires 
that they should be paid more liber- 
ally. But the amoimt which the c^api- 
talist has to cxjicud in wages is limit- 
ed. The same amount which sustained 
a thousand men, can, under the new 
scale of remuneration, sustain only 
nine hundred. The nine liundred arc 
better fed, but there is one hundred 
without any food whatever. Our 
well-intentioned humanity looks round 
aghast at the confusion she is making. 

Suppose, it may be said, that a law 
of tills description should be passed 
at so foi*tunate a conjuncture, that it 
should not iutcifere with the existing 
relations betweeu the capitalist and 
il.c w'orkmaii, but have for its object 
to arrest the tendency which w’ages 
have to fall ; suppose that the legis- 
lature, satisfied with the existing 
state of things, should pronounce it a 
punishable offence to otfer or jiccept a 
lower rate of remuneration, would not 
snch a law be wise? The answer is 
obvious. If there is a tendency at 
anytime in wages to fall, it is be- 
cause there is a tendency in popula- 
tion to increase, or in capital to dimi- 
nlBh; circumstances, both of them, 
which it is not in the power of crimi- 
Bsl jurispradenco to wrestle with. 


We hear political economy fre- 
quently censured by these advocates 
for violent and legislative remedies, 
for paying more attention to the ac- 
cuniiilatioii than the distribution of 
w'ealth. But in what chapter of poli- 
tical economy is it laid down, that the 
distribution and enjoyment of wealth 
is a matter of less mouicut tlian its 
production and accumulation? The 
simple truth is, that the same law of 
liberty, which is so favourable to the 
acoumulatioii of wcalth,^j)rovidcs also 
the l>cst distribution which human 
ingenuity has yet been able to devise. 
Le^s has been said on this head be- 
cause there was less to say. But 
surely no sane individiiiil ever wished 
that property should accumulate 
merely for the sake of accumulation, 
that society should have the teinpor 
of a miser, and toil merely to increase 
its hoards. Still less has any one 
manifested a disposition to confine 
the enjoyment of wealth to any one 
class, treating the labourer and tlic 
artisan as mere tools and instruments 
for the production of it. The funda- 
mental prinoiplcH of political economy 
to which we have been alluding, and 
with which alone we arc here con- 
cerned, wdll be always found to em- 
brace the interests of the whole com- 
munity. They should be defended 
w'ith the same jealousy that >ve dofeud 
our politiciil liberties witli. 

It was with regret we heard the 
♦gumeut we have just staled against 
the legislative interference with the 
rate of wages, introduced in the dih- 
ciiSfclon of the ten-hours' hilty and ap- 
plied against the principle of that 
nieasurc. It w as plainly misapplied. 
Why do w^e not relish any legislative 
intciqmsition, on whatever plea of hu- 
manity, bctw'ccn w'orkinen and ca- 
italist ? Because it will fail of its 
umauo intention. We should hear- 
tily rejoice — who would not? — if a 
reasonable minimum of wages could 
be established fuid secured. But it 
cannot. Is the legislature equally 
incompetent when it steps in to pre- 
vent children and very yonng per- 
sons from being overworked; iwm 
being so employed that the health 
and vigour of ensuing generations 
may be seriously impaired, (which 
wonld be a grave mistake even in 
the economy of labonf ;) firom being 
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so cntii-ely occupied that no time shall 
remain tor education V We think not. 
The legislature is not in this case 
equally powerless. It may here pre- 
vent an incipient abuse from growing 
into a custom. The law cannot create 
an additional amount of capital to be 
distributed over its population in the 
shape of an advance of wages, but 
the law can say to all parents and 
all masters — you shall not prodt by 
the labour of the child, to the ruin 
of its health, and the loss of all period 
for mental and moral discipline. 
Such an overtasking of the child’s 
strength has not hitiierto been an 
element in your calculation, and it 
shall not bocoinc one. 

All these various schemes — soci- 
alist or otherwise— of legislative in- 
terference, take their ri'^e from the 
aspect, sutficiently deplorable, of the 
distress of the manufaetuntig ))Opii- 
lation ; and it is almost oxciisable if 
the contemplation of such distress 
should throw men a little off their 
balance. Hut it is not so easily ex- 
cusable if men, once launched on 
their favourite j)roject8, endeavour to 
prov<j their necessity by lioighteued 
liescriptioiis of that distress, and by 
unauthorized prophecies of its future 
nud continual increase. What a for- 
midable aiTay of figures — figures of 
si»eeoh as well as of arithinetic — are 
brought down uf»on us with gloomy 
perseverance, to convince ns tliat the 
manufacturing population of this cou^ 
try is on the verge of irrepara^w 
ruin! We think it right to put our 
readers upon their guard against these 
over-coloured descriptions. Kven 
when ParUanieiitary reports are quo- 
ted, whose authority is not to be gain- 
said, they ought to defend themselves 
against thojirst impression which these 
arc calculated to make. The fjicts stated 
may be true, but there arc other fads 
which are not stated equally true, 
and which the scope and piiniosc of 
such reports did not render it neces- 
sary to collect. If, in this country, 
there is mncli distress, if in some 
places there is that utter prostration 
of mind aud body which extreme 
poverty occasions, there is also much 
prosperity ; there is also, in other 
places, much vigomiis industry, re- 
ceiving its usnal, and more than its 
usual recompense. If there areplagwe- 
spots in our i>opnlation, there are 
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also large tracts of it still sound and 
healthy. Set anyone down to read 
list after list of all the maimed and 
halt and sick in our ^eat metropolis, 
and the whole town will seem to him, 
forthc time being, one wdde hospital : he 
must throw open the window and look 
on the busy, animated, buoyant crowd 
that is rushing through the streets, 
l)efofc he shakes otF the impressiou 
that he is living in a city of the plague. 

Without a doubt, he W'ho ap- 
proaches the consideration of the dis- 
tress of the labouring classes, should 
have a tender and sympathizing 
spirit ; how else can the subject pos- 
sess for him its true and profound in- 
terest? Hut it is equally necessary 
that he bring to it a cultivated and 
well-disciplined compassion ; that he 
.should know where, in the name of 
others, he should raise the voice of 
com))laint, and where, in the name of 
suffering humanity at large, he should 
be silent and submit. It should al- 
ways Im»- borne in mind, that it is 
very difficult tor persons of one con- 
dition of life, to jhdge of the com- 
parative state of well-being of those 
of another condition. An inhabi- 
tant of cities, a man of books and 
tranquillity, goes down into the coun- 
try, without previous preparation, to 
survey and give report of the distress 
of a mining or agricultural district. 
Ill what age since the world has been 
peopled, could such an individual* be 
transported into the huts of peasants, 
or amongst the. nidc laboui*s of the 
miner, without receiving many a shock 
to his sensibility P Perhaps he de- 
scends, for the first time in his life, 
the shaft of a coal-mine. How fonl 
and unnatural must the whole busi- 
ness seem to him ! — these men wwk- 
ing in the dai'k, begrimed, half-naked, 
pent up in narrow galleries. He has 
gone to spy dut hardships — he secs 
nothing else. Or perhaps ho pays 
his first visit to the tiiterior of the 
low-roofed crazy cottage of the hus- 
bandroan, and is disgusted at the 
scant furniture and nuinvitlng meal 
that it presents; yet the hainly la- 
bourer may find his rest and foqd 
there, with no greater share of dis- 
content than falls to most of us^than 
falls, perhaps, to the compassionate 
inspector himself. Wo have some-* 
times endeavoured to pieturo to our- 
selves what would be the result if the 
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tables were turned, and a commission 
of agricultural labourer were sent 
into the city to make report of the 
sort of lives led there, not by poor 
dtisens or the lowest order of trades- 
men, but by the very class who are 
occupied in preparing large folio re- 
ports of their own distressful condi- 
tion. Suppose they wore to enter 
into the chambers of the studeiit of 
law — of the conveyancer, for example. 
They make their way through obscure 
labyriiithd into a room not quite so 
dark, it must be allowed, nor quite 
so dirty as the interior of a coal-mine, 
and there they find an unhappy man 
who, they are given to understand, 
sits in that gloomy aparimeut, in a 
state of solitary , confinement, from 
nine o’clock in the morning till six or 
seven in the evening. They learn 
that, for several months in the year, 
this man never sees tin? sun ; that in 
the cheerful season w'heii 'the plough 
is going through the earth, or the 
sickle is glittering in the coiii, and 
the winds are blowing tlu' great clouds 
along the sky, this pale ]>risoiiev is 
condemned to pore over title-deeds 
which secure the ([uiet enjoyment’’ 
of the land t(> others; and if they 
imitate the oratory of their superiors, 
they will remark upon the strange 
injustice, that he should be bound 
down a slave to musty papers, which 
give to others those pasturi s from 
which he never reaps a single blade 
of grass, and which he is not even 
permitted to behold. These com- 
missioners would certainly be tempted 
to address a report to Parliameut full 
of melancholy representations, and 
ending with the recommendation to 
shake out such unhappy tenants into 


the fields. It would be long before 
they oonld be brought to understand 
that he of the desk and pen would, at 
the cud of half an hour, find nothing 
in those fields but a mortal ennui. To 
him there is no occupation in all those 
acres ; and therefore they would soon 
be to him as barren as the desert. 

If there is any apparent levity in 
the last paragi-aph we have i)emicd, 
it is a levity that is far from oiir 
heart. There is no subject whicli 
gives us so much concern as this — of 
the undoubted distross which exists 
amongst the lalKniriug population, 
and the necessity that exists to alle- 
viate and to combat it. Coming from 
the immcdiati* {M^rusal of Ctopian 
schemes, promising a community of 
goods, and from the reconsideration of 
those arguments which jirovc such 
schemes to be dcliHivi* and mis- 
cliu'voiis, the im]>i*essl< m that is left- 
on our mind is the pruluimd convic- 
tion of the duty of govenimeiit, to do 
whatever lies really in its jiower for 
the amelioration of the condition of 
the Working classes. The i>resent 
s>>tem of civilized society works, no 
doubt, for the good of the w'hole, but 
assuredly i/u// do not reap an equal 
benefit witli other classes, anti on 
tlieiu falls the largest share, of its in- 
evitable evils. May w e not say that, 
whatever the .social lx>dy, acting in 
its aggicgate capacity, ran do to rt‘- 
drc? 6 s the balance — whether in edu- 

* 011 of their children, in sanatory 
liations wdiich concern their work- 
shops and their dw'ellings, or iu judi- 
cious charily that w ill not press upon 
the springs of industry — it is ^unei 
to do by the sacred obligatiou of 
Justice? 
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Tart XIV. 

** Have 1 not In my time heard lionti(roar ? 

Hava I not heard the sea, puft up lintli wind, 

Ragu like an angry boar chafed with sweat 1 
Hare I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And Heaven's artillery thunder In the skies ? 

Have 1 not In the pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larurns, neighing steeds, and trumpots clang ? ** 

Shavsfbabs. 


lie msy be the lion, bnt he is the 


Ec'rope had never seen so complete 
or so powerful an army as that which 
was now assembled within sight of 
Valeiideiincs. 'Ihe city was already 
regarded as in our possession; and 
crowds of military strangers, from 
every pjirt of the ("oiitinent, eame day 
by day pouring into the allied eainp. 
>JothiVig could (‘(piul the admiration 
excited by the Ilritish troojis. "riie 
admirable streiigtli, stature, and dis- 
cipline of the men, and the suecesscs 
which they had already obtained, 
made theiu tin; lirst object of univer- 
sal iuteix'st ; and the jfarados of our 
roginnaits tormed a daily levee of 
jinnces and nobles. It w as impossible 
that ^^oldicrnhip could be on a more 
btiitely scale. Other times have fol- 
lovcd, which have .shown the still 
statelier sight of nations marching to 
battle ; but the hundred th<nisaiid men 
who marcliod under Cobourg to take 
up their positions in the liues of Vj||^ 
leiicieunes, tilled the e^c of Europe; 
and never was there a more brillhuit 
spectacle. At length orders were sent 
to prepare for action, and the stuff of 
the army were busily emplin'ed in 
examining the ground. The Guards 
w ere ordered to cover the operations 
of the pioneers; and all was soon 
in readiness for the night on which 
tlie first trench was to be opened. A 
siege is alw’ays the most ciiflicult la- 
bour of an anny, and there is none 
winch more perplexes a geuCTal. To 
the troops, it is incessant toil — to the 
general, eontinnai anxiety. The men 
always have the sense of that disgust 
which grows upon the soldier where 
he contemplates a six wrecks' delay in 
the sight of stone walls; and the com- 
mander, alive to every sound of hazard, 
feds that he yet must stand still, and 
wait for the attack of every force which 
can be gathered round the horizon. 


lion m a chain — ^formidable, perhaps, 
to those who may venture within its 
longtli, but wholly helpless against 
all beyond. Yet those feelings, in- 
evitable as they are, w'ere but slightly 
felt in our encampment round the. 
frowning ramparts of the city. We 
had already swept all before us ; we had 
learned the language of victory ; we 
were in the midst of a country abound- 
ing with all the good things of life, and 
which, though far from exhibiting the 
luxuriant beauty of the British plains, 
Wiu^ yet rich and various enough to 
please the eye. Our camp w as one vast 
scene of gaiety. War had, if ever, laid 
aside its dai'ker draperies, and “ ^im- 
visaged” as it is, had smoothed its 
“wrinkled front.'’ The presence^ of 
so many visitors of the higliest rank 

f ave every thing the air of royalty, 
ligh m.'innors, splendid entertnin- 
ineiits, and all the habits and indnl- 
genccs of the life of courts, had fled 
from France only lo be revived in 
Flanders. Our army was a court on 
the march ; and the commander of the 
British— the honest, kind-hearted, and 
brave Duke of York — boro his rank 
like a prince, and gathered involnn- 
tarily round him as showy a circle as 
ever figui'cd in St James's, or even in 
the glittering saloons of the TuUcries. 
Hunting parties, balls, suppers, and 
amateur theatrical i^rfdrmances, not 
merely vai’led the time, but made it 
fly. Hope had its share too, as wdl 
as possession. Paris was before ns ; 
and on the road to the capital lay but 
the one fortress which Ivas abont to 
be destroyed with our Are, and (ff 
which our engineers talked with con- 
tempt as the decayed work of ** old*’ 
Vauban. 

But the course of victory is like 
the course of love, which, the port 
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says, “ never does ran smooth . ” The 
successes of the Allies had been too 
rapid for their cabinets ; and wo had 
found ourselves on the frontiers of 
France before the guardian genii of 
Europe, in the shape of the stiff-skirted 
and fuU-wigged privy councillors of 
Vienna and Berlin, had made up their 
minds as to our disposal of the prize. 
Startling words suddenly begaa to 
make their appearance in the des- 
patches, and ** indemnity for the past 
and security for the future” — those 
luckless phrases which were yet des- 
tined to fonn so large a portion of 
senatorial eloquence, and give birth 
to so prolihe an offspring of European 
ridicule — ^figured in diplomacy for the 
first time ; while our pioneers stood, 
pickaxe in hand, waiting the order to 
break ground. We thus lost day after 
(lay. Couriers were busy, while sol- 
(liers were 3 ’awning themselves to 
death ; and the only wai* caivied on 
was in the discontents of the military 
councils. Who was to have Valen- 
ciennes? whoso flag was to be hoisted 
on Lille ? ^>'liat arm^’- was to garrison 
Condo? became national questions. 
W'ho was to cut the favourite slices of 
France, employed all the gossips of the 
camp, in imitation of the graver gossips 
of the cabinet; and, in the mean time, 
we were saved the trouble of the divi- 
sion, by a furious decree from the Con- 
vention ordering every man in France 
to take up arms— converting all the 
churches into arsenals, anathematiz- 
ing the German princes as so many 
brute beasts, and recommending to 
their (ierman subjects the grand re- 
publican remedy of the guillotine for 
all the disorders of the government, 
past, present, and to come. 

Cii’cumstances seldom give an in- 
fantry officer more than a view of the 
movements in front of his regiment ; 
but my intimac}' with Giiiscard allowed 
me better opportunities. Among his 
variety of attaioments ho was a first- 
rate engineer, and he was thns con- 
stantly employed where any thing con- 
nected with the higher departments of 
the staff required his science. Ho was 
now attached to the Prussian mission, 
which moved with the headquarter 
of the British force, and onr inter- 
course was continned. 1 thus joined 
the reconnoitring parties under bis 
command, and received the most im- 
portant IftBsons in my new art. But 


one of my first questions to him, had 
been the mode of bis escape on the 
night of onr volunteer rcconnoisance. 

“ Escape? Why, I committed 
the very blunder against which I had 
cautioned yon, and fell into the hands 
of the first hussar patroie I could pos- 
sibly have met. But my story is of the 
briefest kind. I had not rode forwanl 
above an hour, when my horse stum- 
bled over something in that most bar- 
baric of highways, and lamed himself. 
1 then ought to have returned ; but 
curiosity urged me on, and leading 
ray imfortimatc charger by the bridle, 
I threaded my w'ay through the most 
intricate mesh of hedge and ditch 
within m 3 ’' travelling exiieriencc. 
The trampling of horses, and the mur- 
mur of men in march, at last caught 
roy car; and I began to be con- 
vinced that the movement which 1 
expected from Dainpier’s activit 3 ’ was 
taking place. 1 then soraewlvit qu(?s- 
tioned my own imouciance m having 
thrust yon into hazard ; and attempt- 
ed to make ni\' wa 3 ’^ across the coun- 
tiy in your direction. To accomplish 
this object I turned my horse loose, 
taking it for granted th.at, lame as he 
was, he was too good a Prussian to 
go any where but to his own camp. 
This accounts for his being fonnd at 
morn. 1 had, however, scarcely thus 
taken the chance of losing a charger 
wliich had cost me a hundred and fifty 
gold ducats, when I received a shot from 
behind a thicket which disabled m 3 ' left 
Am, and 1 was instantly surrounded 
by a dozen French hussars. I was 
foolish enough to be angry, and angry 
enough to fight. But as I was neither 
Samson, nor they Philistines, m 3 ' sabre 
was soon beaten down, and I had only 
to sun-ender, I was next mounted 
on the croup of one of their horses, 
and after a gallop of half an honr 
reached the French advanced guard. 
It' was already hurrying on, and 1 
must confess that, from the silcncx^ of 
the march and the rapid pace of their 
battalions, 1 began to be nervous 
about the consequences, and dreaded 
the eflfects of a surprise on some of our 
camps. My first apprehension, how- 
ever, was for you. 1 thought that yon 
must have been entangled in the route 
of some of the advancing battalions, 
and I enquired of the colonel of the 
first to whom I was brought, whether 
lie had taken any prisoners. 
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“ ‘ Plenty,’ was tlio answer of the 
roti|>h Itepnblican— * chiefly peasants 
and spi<!s ; hut wc have shot iioiie of 
tlioni yet. I'liat would make too much 
noise; so we have scut them to the roar, 

Iiere I shall scud yon. Yon will not 
be shot till wc return to-morrow 
morninpf, after haviu" ent ii]) those 
ehieus Antflftis.' ” 

1 « ould not avoid showing ray per- 
turhiitioiiat the extreme peril in V Inch 
this <listinguished man had invohed 
himself on my account ; and cxj»rcss- 
ed somothiiij,' of my re^p'ct and grati- 
tude. 

“ Ih'inomher, ^larstoii,'’ was his 
good-himioure«l J-epl}', “ that, in the 
first place, tlje Frenclmiaii Avas not 
imder ciiTumstances to ]uil his ])ro- 
mi<e in jiractico-— h(^ Inning found 
the Jaigli^h vhUn more than a match 
f<u* the Kreiich Avolf; and, in the next, 
that twelve hours form a very im- 
portant ? 0 r'pite in the life of the cam- 
paigner. J AVU'^ sent the rear AAith 
a c<»u[»lo of liussars to Avatch me un- 
til I lie arriA'al of the general, AvhoAAas 
coming lip AA iih the main body. On 
fooOiiiil disarimvl, J had only to folloAV 
thciii to the next house, Avldch Avas 
luckily Cine of the little Flemish inns. 
]dy hiissars found a Jar of brandy, 
and got drunk in a monioiit ; one 
drojiped on tlu‘, floor — the other fell 
asleep on Ids horse*. 1 had noAv a 
clianci* of escape ; but 1 Avas AA'cary, 
Avoundod, and overcome Avitli vexa- 
tion. It happened, as I took my last 
view of iny keeper cnitside, nodding 
on his horse's neck, that 1 glanced oil 
a huge haystack in the st*iblc-yard. 
Fhc thought struck me, that hcljiless 
as 1 Avas, 1 might contrive to giA^e an 
alarm to .some of the ilritish videttes 
or patrole.s, if your gallant couiitiy- 
mcn .should coiidosccud to employ 
.sucli tldng.s. I stole doAvn into the 
yard, lantern in hand ; thrust it into 
the stack, and had the .satisfaction of 
seeing it burst into a blaze. I made 
iny next step into the stable, to find a 
horse for my escape ; but the French 
patrolcs had bet*ii before me, and those 
clever fellows seldom leave any tiling 
to be gleaned after them. What be- 
came of my escort I did not return to 
empiire; but I heard a prodigious gal- 
loping tliroiigli the village, and found 
the advantage of the flame in guiding 
me through ns perplexing a maze of 
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thicket and morass as I ever attempt- 
ed at midnight. The sound of the 
cugagemeiit Avhich followed directed 
me to the camp ; and I remain, a living 
cxaiiijilc to my friend, of the advantage 
of tAvelve hours between sentence and 
execution.” 

I had another wondci* for him ; and 
nothing could exceed his gratification 
Aviieu lie heard, that his act had en- 
abled me to give the alarm of the 
French adA ance. Lut for that blaze 
1 .should certainly have ncA'er been 
aAvare of Ihoir movement ; the light 
alone had led me into the track of the 
enemy, and given me time to make 
the intelligence useful. 

“Tlio Avoi st of all this,” said hc,AA'ith 
his grave .•'luilc, “ i.s, that the officer in 
command of your camp on that night 
Avill get a red riband and a regiment ; 
an4l t hat you Avill get only the advantage 
of recollecting, that in Avar, and perhaps 
ill every situation of life, nothing i.s 
to be (if'spaircd of, and nothing is to 
be left nnlricd. A candle in a lantern, 
proptjrly used, probably saved both 
our li\e.s the IIats of .some thousamls 
of your brave troops, the fate of the 
cainiiaign, and, Avith it, half the thrones 
of Kuropo, trembling on tlic chance of 
a first campaign. 1 shall yet have some 
of my mystical countrymen Avriting 
an ejiic ominy Flemish lantern.” 

During this little narrative, avc had 
been riding over the bleak doAvns 
Avliich rmulcr the environs of Yalcn- 
cieiines such a barren contrast to the 
general luxuriance of nortliom France ; 
and AA ere examining the approaches to 
the city, Avhen Gniscavd called to his 
attendant for his telescope. Wc Avere 
now in the great coal-field of France ; 
but the miners had fled, and left the 
plain doubly desolate. “ Can those,” 
sold lie, “ be the mind’s returning to 
tlieir homes ? for if not, I am afraid 
that AA’C shall have speedy evidence of 
the liazards of inactivity.” But the 
twilight Avas now deepening, and nei- 
ther of U8 could discern any thing 
beyond an immense mass of men, in 
gray cloaks, hurrying towoi'ds the city. 
1 proposed that we should ride for- 
Avard, and ascertain the facts. Ho 
checked my rein. “No I Amadis de 
Gaul, or llolando, or by whatever 
name more heroic your chivalry pre- 
fers being called, w& must volunteer 
no further. My valet shall return to 
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the camp and bring ns any intolligcncc 
which is to be found there, while we 
proceed on pur snn^ey of the ground 
for onr batteries.” 

We had gone but a few hundred 
yards, and I w^as busily employed in 
skctcliing the profile of the citadel, 
when we heard the advance of a large 
party of British cavalry, with several 
of the staff, and the f)uke of York, 
then a remarkably handsome young 
man, at their head. 1 had seen the 
Puke frequently on our parados in 
England ; but oven the brief cam- 
paign had bronzed his cheek, and 
given him the air ivhich it requires a 
foreign campaign to give. He com- 
municated the sufficiently interesting 
intelligence, that since the victory 
overDampier, the enemy had collected 
a strong force from their garrisons, 
and after throwing ten thousand men 
into Valenciennes, had formed an in- 
trenched camp, which was hourly 
receiving reinforcements. “ But w'e 
must put a stop to that,” .said the 
Buke, ’With a smile ; “ and, to .save 
them trouble and ourselves time, we 
shall attack them to-morrow,” He 
then addressed himself to Guiscard, 
with the attention due to his name and 
rank, and conversed fora few* minutes 
on the point of attack for tlu* next 
day — examined my sketch — said some 
flattering words bn it.s correctness, 
and galloped off. 

“ Well,” said Giii.scard, as he fol- 
lowed with his glance the flying troop, 
“ war is a showy spectacle, and I can 
scarcely wonder that it should be the 
game of princes; but a little more 
common sense in our camps would 
have saved us to-morrow’s battle. 
The delays of diplomacy are like the 
delays of law — the o.statc perishes be- 
fore the process is at an end. But now 
to our work.” We rode to the varion.s 
points from which a view of the newly 
arrived multitude could be obtained. 
Tlieir fires began to blaze ; and we 
were thus enabled to ascertain at 
once then' position, and, In some 
degree, their numbers. There could 
not be less than thirty thousand men, 
the arrival of the last few honrs. 
“For this contretemps” said Gnis- 
card, p he examined their bivonac 
with his telescope, “ we have to thank 
only ourselves. Valenciennes ought 
to have been stormed within the first 


five minutes after wo could have cut 
down those poplars for scaling lad- 
ders,” and he ])ointed to the tapering 
tops of the large plantations lining the 
banks of the Scheldt ; “ but we liavc 
been quarreling over onr portfolio.«), 
while the French have been gathering 
every rambling .soldier within a hun- 
dred miles ; and now we shall have a 
desperate struggle to take ]>ossessioii 
of those lines, and ]»rohahIy a long 
siege ns a finale to the operation. 
There, take my glass, and judge for 
3 'ourselves.” I looked/ and if 
nu\elty and singiilarily could have 
made me forget tlic serious business 
of the scone, I iniglit have been amply 
amused. whole French force 

vert* enjploy<‘d in preparing for tin? 
bivonac, and fortifying the gnniiid, 
which tiiey had evidently taken up 
with the intent of covering tlie cit}'. 
AH was in motion. At the distaneo 
from which we surveyed it, the whole 
position seemed one huge ant-hill. 
Torches, tliick(*ts burning, and the 
fires of the bivouac, threw an uneor- 
taln and gloomy glare over })ortionH 
of the view, wlu\*h, leaving the rest 
in utter darkness, gave an ominous 
and ghostly look to thr* entire. J re- 
marked thi*> impression to Guiscard, 
and observed that it wa.s .atrangc* to 
.«*ee a “ scene i>f the most stirring life 
BO .sepulchral.’’ 

“ Why not V ” was his reply. “ The 
busiiie.ss is j^robahly much tlie .same.” 

“ Yet sepulchral,” 1 observed, “is 
not exactly the word which I would 
have u.sed. There is too much motion, 
too much hurried and eager restless- 
ness, too much 01 the wild and fierce, 
activity of h^*iijg.s who have not a 
moment to lose, and u ho are Inisied 
ill preparations for de.«!l ruction.” 

“ JIavo you ever been in the Sistino 
Chapel?” a.sked my companion. 

“ No ; Italy has been hitherto be- 
yond my flight ; but the longing to 
see it haunts me.” 

“ Well, then, when your good for- 
tune leads you to Rome, let your first 
look be given to the noblest work of 
the pencil, and of Michael Angelo: 
glance at the bottom of his immortal 
picture, and yon will see precisely the 
same wild activity, and the same 
strange and startling animation. The 
difference only is, that the actors here 
are men — there, fiends ; here the scene 
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is the field of future battle — ^there, the 
region of final tonnent. I am not 
sure that the diflerence is great, after 
all.^’ 

At daj’break, the British line was 
under arms. I feel all words fail, 
nndor the eftort to convey the truth 
of that most magnificent display; 
not that a simple detail ma}*^ not 
be adequate to des<*ril)c the move- 
ments of a gallant army; but what 
can give tlie im])rcssiou of the time, 
the form and j)rc.ssure of collisions 
on ^\hi(^h depended the broadest 
and deei)est interests of the earth. 
Onr war was then, what no war 
was since the old invasions under 
the Edwards and Ileiirys — national; 
it Was as romantic as the crusades. 
lOnghiiul was fighting for none of the 
objecls wljich, during the last three 
Imndred years, had sent armies into 
the iiild — not for territory, not for 
glory, not for European suj)remacy, 
not even for self-defi'iice. She ivas 
fighting fora Cause; but tliat was the 
cause <*f society, of human freedom, 
of European adVanec, of every fiiciilty, 
feeling, and ]>ossessioii by which man 
is MistalruMl in his rank above the 
beasts tliat jierish. The very lan- 
guage of the great dramatist came to 
iny recollection, at the moment when 
1 heard tlie. first signal-gun for onr 
being i)Ut in motion. 

** Now all the youth of England are on 
tire, 

Am\ silken dalliauco in llic wardrobe 
lies. 

Now thrive the armourers; aiul lionoui*’s 
diought 

Reigns solely in the brea.st of every man. 
They sell the pasture now to buy the 
horse, 

Following the mirror of all Cliristian 
kings 

With winged heels, as English Mer- 
curies.” 

Our troops, too, had all the ardour 
which is added even to the boldest 
by the nssnrnnce of victory. They 
had never come into contact with the 
enemy but to defeat them ; and the 
conviction of their invincibility was 
so powerful, that it required the 
utmost efiorts of their officers to pre- 
vent their rushing into profitless peril. 
The past and the present were trium- 
phant ; while, to many a mind of the 
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higher cast, the future was, per- 
haps, more glittering than cither. In 
the same imperishable eloquence of 
poetry — 

" For now sits expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword, from hilt imto the 
point, 

'NVith crowns imperial, crowns and 
eoroncfts, 

Promised to Harry and his followers.** 

The ambition of the English soldier 
may be of a more modified order than 
tliat of the foreigner ; but the dream 
of poetry w^as soon realized in the 
criLsh of the Bcpublicans, who had 
trampled alike the crown and the 
coronet in the blood of their owners. 
Twenty-seven thousand men were ap- 
pointed for the attack of the French 
linos; and on the first tap of the 
dnim, a general shout of exultation 
was given from all the columns. The 
cavalry galloped through the inter- 
vals to the front, and parks of the 
light guns wTre sent fonvard to take 
up ])osition3 on the few eminences 
which commanded the plain ; but the 
day had scarcely broke, when one of 
tho.so dense fogs, the customary evil 
of tlie country, fell suddenly upon the 
whole horizon, and rendered action 
almost impossible. Kothing could 
exceed the vexation of the army at 
this impediment ; and if onr soldiers 
had ever heard of Homer, there would 
have been many a repetition of his 
warrior's prayer, that “ live or die, 
it might be in the light of day.” 

But in the interval, important 
changes were made in the formation 
of the columns. Tbo Fi'cnch lines had 
been found of unexpected strength, 
and the Guards were pushed forward 
to head a grand division placed under 
command of General Ferrari. The 
British were, of course, nndcr the im- 
mediate orders of an officer of their 
own, and a more gallant one never 
led troops under fire, if now, for the 
first time, saw the general who was 
afterwards destined to sweep the 
French out of Egypt, and inflict tho 
first real blow on the military supre- 
macy of France under Napoleon. 
General Abercromby was then in the 
full vigour of life ; a strongly formed, 
mauly figure, a quiet but keen oye, 
and a countenance of remarkabto 
steadiness and thought, aU gave the 
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iiulications of a mind firm in all tlie 
contingencies of war. Exactly at 
noon, the fog drew up as suddenly as 
it had descended, and we had a full 
view of the enemy’s 411*013'. No fo- 
reign force ever exhibits so show3r 
and soldierly an appearance as the 
British. The blue of the French and 
Prussians looks black, and the white 
of the Austrian looks faded and feeble, 
compared with the scarlet. As I 
cast my glance along our lines, they 
looked like trails of flame. The 
French ■were drawn up in columns 
in front of their camp, which, by the 
most extraoi*dinay exertion, they had 
covered during the night w’ith nnnicr- 
ons batteries, and fortified with a circle 
of powerful redoubts ; the guns of the 
fortress defended their flank and rear, 
and their position was evidently of 
the most formidable kind. But all 
view was lost, from tlfe moment when 
the head of our brigade advanced. 
Every gun that could be brought to 
bear upon us opened at once, and all 
was enveloped in smoke. For a full 
hour wo could see nothing but the 
eflect of the gi*apc-shot on our ovn 
ranks as w'e poured on, and hear no- 
thing but the roar of the batteries. 
But at length shouts began to arise 
in distant parts of the field, and we 
felt that the division which had been 
appointed to assault tlie rear of the 
camp was making progress. Wal- 
moden, commanding a brigade under 
Ferrari, now galloped up, to ascertabi 
whether our men were ready to as- 
sault the intrcnclimeiits. “ The Bri- 
tish troops are alwaifs read3',” w’ns 
Abercromby’s expressive, anil some- 
what indignant, answer. In the in- 
stant of our rushing for^'ard, an aide- 
de-camp rode ui>, to acnoaint the 
general that the column under the 
Duke of York had already stormed 
three redoubts. “ Gentlemen,” said 
Abercromby, taming to the colonels 
round him, “ we must try to save our 
friends further ti'onblc — forward I” 
Within a quarter of an hour we were 
within the enemy’s lines, every bat- 
teiy was stormed or turned, and the 
French were in confusion. Some hur- 
ried towards the fortress, which now 
began to fire ; a largo body fled into 
the open country, and fell into the 
hands of his royal highness ; some, 
seizing the boats on the river, drop- 


ped down with the stream. All was 
victory: yet this was to be my day of 
ill luck. Ill ])ursuiug the enemy to- 
wards the fortress, a batt;dio;i, which 
had attempted to cover the retre:U, 
broke at the moment Avhen my com- 
pany were on the ])oint of charging 
them. This n as too tempting a chance 
to be resisted ; wc rushed on, taking 
prisoners at ever3' stej), until we ac- 
tually came within sight of the gale by 
which the fugitives were inakiiig their 
escape into the town. But we were 
in a trap, and wsoon felt that we were 
discovered, by a heavy discliargc of 
musketry from the rampart. We had 
now only to return on onr steps, and 
1 Imd just given the w-ord, when the 
firing was renewed from a bastion, 
round wliich we were ImiTying in the 
twilight. 1 felt a sudden shock, HKe- 
that of ehictricity, which struck me 
do\m ; I made a strnggh* to rise on 
my feet, but my strength nliolly fail- 
ed nus and I lost all recollect ion. 

On my restoration to my senses, in 
a few hours after, 1 found that I liad 
been carried into the town, and placed 
in the military hospital. My fir-’t im- 
pulse was, to examine whetlier any 
of my brave fellows had shared my 
misfortune ; but all round me were 
French, wounded in tlie engagement of 
the da3\ JM3' lu'xt source of congra- 
tulation was, that I had no limb 
broken. The shot had struck me in 
the temple, and glanced olf without 
entering ; but J hud lost much blood, 
had been trampled, and felt a degree 
of exhaustion, wliich gave me the 
nearest conception to actual death. 

Of the transactions of the field I 
knew nothing beyond iirc own share 
of tile day ; but 1 had seen the enemy, 
in full flight, and that was suflleicnt. 
Within a day or two, the roaring of 
cannon, the inereased bustle of the 
attendants, and the tidings that a 
black flag had been erected on the 
hospital, told me that the siege had 
begun. I shall pass over its horrors. 
Yet, what is all war bnt a succession 
of horrors? The sights which I saw, 
the sounds which 1 heard from hour 
to hour, were enough to sicken me of 
human nature. In the gloom and 
pain of my sleepless nights, I literally 
began to think it possible that a fiend- 
ish nature might supplant the hnman 
condition, and that the work before 
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my eyes was merely an anticipation 
of those terrors, whicli to name star- 
tles the imagination and wrings the 
heai-t. SuiToiindcd with agonies, the 
involuntary remark always came to 
ray mind with renewed freshness, in 
the common occurrences of the hospi- 
tal day. lint, besides the sufferings 
of the wounded, a new spi'cies of suf- 
fering, scaiToly less i)ainfui, and still 
more liuiniliating, began to be pro- 
minent. Tlic provisions of the peo- 
ple, iiisiiflicicnlly laid in at the ap- 
proach of the besiegers, rapidly failed, 
and the hospital itself was soon sur- 
rounded by supplicjuils for food. The 
distress, at last, became so excessive, 
that it amounted to agony. Emaciat- 
ed figures (if both sexes stole or forced 
their way into the building, to beg 
our rations, or snatch them from our 
fci ble hands ; and 1 often di\ided iny 
scanty meal A\itli individuals ulio had 
once been in opulent trade, or been 
ranked among the semi-iiohlesse of the 
surrounding country. Soinetiines I 
mis*<f*d faces to which I had b(‘(*ii ac- 
custoiucd among tlioso unfortunate be- 
ings, and 1 heard a still more unhaiipy 
talc— shall I call it more unhappy? 
They liad perished by the caimon-shot, 
which now jiourcd into tlic city day 
ami night, or had been buried in the 
ruins of some of the buildings, w hich 
were now’ constantly falling under 
the heaviest bombardment in the an- 
nals of war. Of those scenes I say 
no more. If the siege of a great for- 
tress is the most tr 3 ’ing of all hazards 
to the soldier without, w hat must it 
b(' to tlie w'relchcs within ? Valen- 
ciennes wa.s once the centre of the lace 
niaiiufictories of France. Tlie war 
had destroyed them at once. Tlie 
proprietors had tied, the thousands ol 
young and old employed in those de- 
licate and beautiful productions, had 
fled too, or remained only to perish of 
famine. A city of tw’enly thousand of 
the most ingenious af tists w’as turning 
day by day into a vast cemeteiy. As 
I tossed on my mattress hour after 
hour, and heard the roar of the suc- 
cessive batteries, shuddered at the fall 
of the shells, and was tortured by the 
cries of the crowd flying from the explo- 
sions all night long— 1 gave the deep- 
est curses of my spirit to the passion 
for glor}^ It is true, that nations must 
defend themselves *, the soldier is a pro- 


tector to the industry, the wealth, and 
the happiness of the country. I am no 
disciple of the theory, which, disclaim- 
ing the first instinct of nature, self-pre- 
servation, invites iujuiy by weakness, 
and creates wrar by impunity ; but tho 
human race ought to outlaw the man 
who dares to dregm of conquest, aud 
builds bis name in the blood of man. 

(In my capture, one of niy first 
w ishes had been to acquaint my regi- 
ment with tlie cb’cumstances of ray 
misfortune, and to relieve ray friends 
of their anxiety for the fate of a bro- 
ther officer. But this object, w’hich, 
in the older days of continental cam- 
paigning, w’ould have been acceded to 
with a bow aud a complhnciit by 
Monsiegneur le Comte, or Son Al- 
tessc Koysilc, the governor, was stur- 
dily refused by the colonel in charge 
of the hosyiital — a firm Bepublicau, 
and the son of a cobbler, who, swear- 
ing by the Goddess of Bcason, threat- 
ened to hang over tlic gate the first 
man who dared to bring him another 
sii(“h proposal. I next sent my ap- 
plication to the commandant, a brave 
old soldier, wdio bad served in the royal 
amiics, aud had the feelings of better 
times ; but it w'as probably intercepted, 
for no answer came. This added 
deeply to iny chagrin. My absence 
must give rise to conjecture ; my fall 
had been unseen even by mymen ; and 
while I believed that my character 
was above the scandal of either pusil- 
lanimity or desertion, it still remained 
at the mercy of all. 

But chaiicc came to my relief. It 
happened that J had unconsciously 
won the particular regard of one of 
the Begnincs who attended the hos- 
pital; and my tristesse^ w’hich she 
tennod ‘ effi'ayante,’ one evening at- 
tracted her peculiar notice. Let not 
my vanity be called in question ; for 
my fair a^irer was at least fifty years 
old, and was about ^tho figure and 
form of one of her couutr]^ chums, al- 
though her name was J uUet 1 Pretty 
as the name was, the Bdgniue had not 
an atom of tlie poetic about her. 
mance troubled her not. Yet with a 
face like tho full moon, and a pile of 
petticoats which would have made a 
dowdy of tho “ Belvedere Diana,'* 
she was a capital creature. Juliet, 
fat as she was, had the natural 
of^ squirrel; she was every where, and 
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knew eveiy thing, and did oveiy thing 
for evety body ; her tongue and her 
fioet were constantly busy; and I 
scarcely knew w hich was the better 
emblem of the perpetual motion. Aly 
paleness was peculiarly distressing to 
her ; “ it hurt her feelings ; ’’ it also hurt 
her honour ; for she had been famous 
for her nursing, and as she told me, 
wth her plump hands upon licr still 
plumper hips, and her head thrown 
back w ith an air of conscious merit, 
“ she had saved more than the doctoi-s 
had killed.'’ I had some reluctance to 
tell her the cause of my trktesse ; for I 
knew her zeal, and 1 drcmled her 
plunging into some hazard with the 
authorities. Hut who has ever been 
able to keej) a secret, where it was the 
will of the sex to extort itV Juliet 
obtained mine before she left the w ard 
for the night ; and desired me to give 
her a letter, which she pledged herself 
to transmit to my regiment. But this 
I determined to refuse, and I kept my 
determination. I had no desire to see 
my “ fat friend siisj)cndod from the 

E illars of the portico ; or to bear of 
er, at least, bdug given over to the 
mercies of the provost-marshal. We 
parted, half in anger on her side, and 
with stem resolution on mine. 

During the day Juliet was not 
forthcoming, and her absence pro- 
duced, w hat the French call, a “ lively 
sensation” — which, in nine instances 
out of ten, means an intolerable sense 
of ennui — in the whole establishment, 
1 shared the general uneasiness, and 
at lungtli began to cast glances to- 
wards the gate, where, though I was 
not exactly prepai*ed to see the cor- 
pulent virtues of my friend in sus- 
pension, 1 had some tremblings for 
the state, “ sain et sauf'' of my Be- 
gnine. At last her face appeared at 
the opening of the great door, Hushed 
with heat and good-nature, and, as it 
came moving through the crow d which 
gathered round her with aU kinds of 
enquiries, giving no bad resemblance 
to the moon seen through a fog ; whe- 
ther distinct or dim, full and Horid to 
the la^. Her good-humonrod visage 
revived me, as if I had mot a friend 
of as many years standing as she 
nnmbered from her cradle. But all my 
enquiries for the news of earth outside 
the hospital, were answered only by 
an “ order ” to keep myself tranquil— 


prevent the discomposure of my pulse, 
and duly di'ink my ptisan. All this, 
how^cver, was for the general ear. 
The feebleness Avbich kept mo confined 
to my bed during the dny, had made 
my nights w'sikeful. On this night, 
whether from the anxiety of the day, 
or the heavier roar of the siege, for 
the. bombardinoiit whs now at its 
liciglit, I exhibited sigii.s of returning 
fever, and tlie Bt^uimnvniained in at- 
tendance. But when Ihe crow’d had 
gone to such rest a.s they could find, 
amid the thunder of batteries and the 
bursting of shells, Juliet approached 
my pillow' with a broad smile, w hich 
distended her good-natured mouth 
from ear to ear. and thrust under my 
pillow ii small packet — tlie whole 
operation being followed by a finger 
pressed to her lips, and a significant 
glance to every comer of the lingo, 
melancholy hall, to see that all was 
secure. She then left me, to iiiy medi- 
tations ! 

The mysterious paektd. contained 
three letter^; and, eager as T was 
for their poni.«al, I almost shudder- 
ed at their touch ; Ibr they must 
have been obtained with infinite j>ev- 
sonal ))eril, and if found upon the jh*- 
guiiie they might have brought her un- 
der the severest vengeance of the gar- 
rison. They were from CJuiscard, 
Mariainue, and Mordeeai. Thus to 
three individuals, ail comparatively 
strangers, w as my world reduced. But 
they w'ere no common strangers ; and 
1 felt, while holding their loltc'rs in 
my baud, and ulmo.^t pressing them 
to ii.y heart, how’ much more strong- 
ly friendship may bind than the 
tks of cold and negligent relationship. 
I ojiened the .soldier's letter first. It 
was like every thing that (luiscard 
ever did ; manly, yet kind. “ Your 
disappeai-ance in * that unfortunate 
rencontre has created much boitow 
and surprise ; but the sorrow^ W'as all 
for your loss to the ‘ corps of corps,’ 
and the surprise W'as, that no tidings 
could be heard of you, w'hether fallen 
or surviving, 'iiie flag and trumpet 
sent in next morning to rcMiover the 
remains of such as liad suft'ered in 
that mad rush to the gates of the 
town, came back without being per- 
mitted to pass beyond the ontworks, 
bringing a brutal message from the 
offleer on duty, * that the next flag 
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should be fired on/ and that the * bravo 
soldiers of the Republic allowed of no 
compromise with the slaves of ty- 
ranny!’ The bravado might be 
langliiid a(, but it loft me in the dark 
relative to } our fate ; and if you are 
to be ilattered by the feelings of men 
wlio cannot get at a ou but by cannon- 
shot, >ou may congratulate yoiir.'^elf 
on having had as many tine things said 
of you ns Avould inako an epitaph for 
a duke— and, I l)eli(‘ve, with a sincerity 
at least iM|ual to tlie best of them. 1 
A\ri((‘ all tills laughingly now, but siis- 
lieiisi* makes liesiN iness of heart, and 
you cost me somo uneasy liours, of 
course. 1 send yon none of otir news ; 
as you Avill hear all in good lime, and 
commiinications on ])itl)lic matters 
miglit bring your messengiu- or your- 
self into dillieulties. You arc alhe, 
and ill good hands : Unit Is the grand 
]»oiiit. Viiur eliara»‘li‘r is now in nnf 
hands, and I shall talw* care of it ; 1 
shall see you a general otlieer \et, if 
you have not the greater luck to retire 
and live an lionest farmer, sitting un- 
der }our oMii tig-lru* and your own 
vine, Aiitli an unromantie spouse, and 
some half-dozen of red-cheeked eliild- 
rcn. rareiveil, anc shall soon sec each 
otlnu’.'’ 

"J’he last line evidently meant more 
than met the ey(‘, and 1 was noAV 
just ill the mind to iiidulgo in the fan- 
tasies of my fair convspuiideiit. They 
were like iier.seli— a curious mixture 
of mirth ami melancholy. 

“ AVhyl Avislicd to A\rile to you, or 
Avhy I A^rile at all — Avhieli, liowcAer, 
1 do decorously at the side of my 
father — are questions Avhich 1 have 
not taken the trouble of asking until 
this moment. But I am in Switzer- 
land, where no one has time for any 
thing hut worshipping mountain-tops, 
and falling down at the feet of cata- 
racts. Whether it Avould add to ^li’ 
Marston's satisfaction I cannot pre- 
sume to say, but I feel better, much 
better, than Avhen I first came into 
this laud of fresh bi'cezcs and beauty 
of all kinds — the population, of CA Ciy 
rank, ahvays excepted. If I Avcrc, 
like you, a philosopher, I should pro- 
bably say that nature gets tired of 
her Avork, and after having struck off 
somo part of it with all the spirit of 
an Italian painter, disdains the trouble 
of finishing; or, li^e a French* fashion- 


able,’ coquettes with her oavu charms, 
and is determined to make the world 
adore her, in spite of her slippers and 
her shawl. Thus, nature, which gave 
the peacock a diadem on its head, and 
a throne in its tail, has given it a pair 
of frightful legs. And on the same 
charming principle, she has given 
Switzerland the finest of all ]^ssible 
landscapes, and filled them with the 
most startling of all possible physiog- 
nomies. 

“ But no mpre of theory. It has al- 
Ava)'8 made my head ache, and hcad- 
iichs arc, I know, contagions; so I 
fajiarc you. Y'et, have y»>u a moment, 
among your thousand and one avoca- 
tions, to remomber my fatlier — or mo? 

1 beg that I may not inq)e(lc the 
march of armies, or sliock the balance 
of Europe, Avliilc 1 solicit you to give 
me a single line — no more; a mere 
‘ annonce’ of any thing that can tell 
me of your ‘ iiitrouvable’ fiiciul La- 
fontaiue. This is not for myself. The 
intelligence is required for a shtAjr of 
lii-^ Aihom I have lately met in this 
country — a showy “ citizcncss ’’ of 
Zurieli, embonpoint and matronly, 
married to one of the j)ortly burghoi's 
of the city, and exemplary in all the 
arts of sirecp- shearing, wool-spinning, 
and cheese -making; a mother, sur- 
rounded a la Frangaise with a host 
of Orlandos, Ilyacintes, Aristomenes, 
and A]^)ollos — pretty children, Avith the 
Frenchman developing in ail its gau- 
diiiess ; the SAvitzer remaining behind, 
until it shall come forth in cloudy 
broAvs, and a face stamped with money- 
making. Madame Spicglcr is still not 
beyond a w altz, and in the very Avliirl 
of one last night, she turned to me 
and implored that 1 should * move 
heaven and coith,’ as she termed it — 
with her blue eyes thrown up to the 
chandelier, and her remarkably pretty 
and yrfi\\‘Chau89pd feet still beating 
time to the donee — to bring her dia- 
consolate bo^m tidings of her ^ 
si bien aime^ si malkeureux.'* 1 pr(>- 
mised, and she flew off instantly into 
the veiy core of a dance, consisting of 
at least a hundred couples. 

** 1 have just returned from a drire 
along the shore of the Leman. Hie 
recollection of Madame Bplegler, roll- 
ing and rushing through the waltz 
like a dolphin through the warn ; or 
like any thing cau^ in an enoniiGitts 
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whirlpool, Rweeplng: rounil poriietiially 
until it was swept out of si^ht, hud 
fevered me. The air Iiere ia certainly 
delicious. It hasn sense oflife— avivid, 
yet soft, freshness, tliat makes the 
mere act of biTiitliinj? it delightful. 
But T have mercy on you— not one 
word of C'larens, not one word of 
Weillerie. Tiike it for granted that 
Fcniey is blind down, as it p'ell 
might be without any liann to the 
pieturesiiue ; and that Jean Jacques 
never wrote, played the knave, or ex- 
isted. If I were a Swiss Caliph Omar, 
I should make a gtMieral seizure, to 
be followed by a general conflagra- 
tion, of every a olume that has ever 
touched on the w it and w iekednes> of 
the one, or the iiitolerabh* sensibility 
of the other. 1 should next extend 
tlie flame to all tours, meditations, 
and musings on hills, valleys, and 
lakes; prohibit all sunset ‘sublimi- 
ties' as an ofleuce against the slate: 
and lay all raptures at tlie ‘ distant 
view of Mont Blanc,’ or rhe ‘ iKcent 
of the Bhighi,’ if not under penalty 
of prison, at lea.«t undi^r a homl never 
to be seen in the territory again. But 
I must make my aduiu. Apropon, 
if you should accidentally hear any 
thing of \<mr prlerindt-pit’d friend La- 
fontainc— for 1 conjecture that he luis 
gone to discovtT the fountains of the 
Nile, or is at this muraeiit a caudidati^ 
for the ofliec of t*ourt-chamlHTlai‘i ui 
Timbuctoo — let me hear it, Madame 
Spiogler really uneiwy on the sub- 
ject, though it has not diininUhed 
either her weight or her vi-Ioeily, nor 
will prevent her waltzing till the end c>f 
the w orld, or of herself. One sentence 
— ^nay, one syllabic— will be enough. 

“ This night /> dtdiciuiis, and it is 
only common gratitude to nature to 
acknow'ledgi^, that she lia.s done some- 
thing in tlie scene before my ca>e- 
ment at this sweet and quiet hour, 
which places her immeasurably al>o\ c 
the dcjcoralcurs of a French stdon, I’he 
enn has gone, and the moon has not 
yet come. Thero w scarcely a star ; 
and yet a light lingers, and floats, and 
descajnds ov(‘r every thing— hill, forest, 
and water — like the light that one 
somethnea sees in dreams. AH dream- 
like— the work of a spell laid o\ci' a 
horizon of a hundred miles. I should 
scarcely surprised to see visionary 
fhrms rising &om these woods and 


waters, and ascending in bright pro- 
cession into the clouds. 1 hear, at 
this moment, some touche 'i of music, 
which I could almost believe to conic 
from invisible iiistrumeiits as lUeyjiass 
along with the breeze. Still, iuay 1 
beg of you, Mr Marston, not to suj)- 
pose that I mean b» extend tlii.s lett<*r 
to the size of a government despatch, 
nor that the mark which 1 find I have 
left on nn’ paper, is a ti‘ar? / have 
no soiTow to make its exeiisi*. But 
here, one weeps for pleasure, and 1 
C4in forgive even lb.)usseau Ids — " Je 
m’aitendrissais, Je soupirai.**, et je 
plouraLs eoiiune mi enfant. C'oinbicu 
defois, numvtani pourpleurer plu> ;i 
mon aise, as>is Mir une gro>se pierre, 
je me Mii> anniM* a >oir lumber ines 
lannes dans lean.’ Uou.ss(‘au was 
lun:ui‘*. bur la* w is mi lunatic when 
lie wrote this. (»r I am gr(*wiug m) loo. 
For fear i*f tliai ]>i»'‘fsible romance. I 
say, larewell. 

*“ B.S.— lieinciiiber Madame Spieg- 
ler. ToujoHis ff eoM.v— M via v.vim . ’ 

My third h-iter was Mordecai to 
the — a b(*hi, hiirruY, )el rh-ar 
view' «d' the political laaniv^ ‘'1 ihe 
time. It more than ever >1. u k me, 
in the course of his daring p.o ^ ,i' iph.-^. 
what a cajiital loader he v\..uM 
inude for a ,)ewj>h revolution; if 
one could imagine the man of a thou- 
santl \rar.s of .slaviTv giu-jiiiig the 
sword aiul unfurling the ‘Kimicr, Yrl 
bold minds mo/ start up among a 
fidlcii peopU-; and when the great 
change, whhli will as-'iireilly come, 
is appn»a(hing. it is n»>t improbalde 
that it will be begun by smiu- new 
and da.iii*^ siiirit throwing idf the 
rols"* of humiliation, and teaching 
Israel to strike foi freethnii by some 
pillant example — a new Mose,*? smit- 
ing the Egvpiian, and marching from 
the Jiou^e of bouduge, the fallen host 
of till oppressor lelt weltcruig in the 
surgi* of bl(iod behliuL 

Alter home ]icr.sonal details, and 
expressions of joy at the reeoveriug 
health of his idolized but wayward 
daugliter, he plunged into politics. 
“ 1 have just ntunied,” said he, 
“ from a vNit tc» .some of our (xcrmnn 
kindred. You may rely upon it, that 
a great game is ou foot. Pour inva- 
sion is u jest. Your troops will fight, 
1 allow, but your calmiets will betray. 
I have secQ enough to aatiafy mo, 
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that, if you do not take Paris withiu 
the* next tlnvc inoiitlis, you will not 
take it within ton times the number 
of years. Of course, I make no 
attempt at prediction. I leave infal- 
libility to till! jirave fools of concluve.s 
and councils ; but the Frencli mob 
will beat tliem all. What army can 
stand before a pestilence? When I 
was last in Sh-ily, 1 went to the suin- 
iiiit of Ktna iltirinj; the tiiiie of an 
eni|»tion. On my w'ay, I slept at 
one <d’ the convents on the slojie of 
tln‘ mountain. 1 was roiLsed from 
iny slee|» by a niirlni^jlit elainoiirin the 
court of the convent— the nnmkswcrc 
lluticrin" in all c(»rncrs, like fri;^liteiie(l 
chickens. 1 came down from my 
chamber, .'ind told the ciiu>e of 
tin* ahmn in the -lulden turn of a 
.''tri'am of tlie cniplion tuwanU the 
coiiNcnt. J lanuhed at tin* ide.i of 
ha/:od from sncli a source, wlnai the 
luiildiM’.: Wci^ oiic of ami, 

of course, i\* I (-iM’fivcd, iiieoin- 
bu'-lihle. ‘ >/////"//;?(/ lA/'Z/v e\- 
cl.iimed tin* fnirht« m d *'Uiierior, who 
stoful wrinudrur In- l and' and callinfr 
on :dl tl.c saiiU'- ‘n his bresiary; 

‘ \oif f. I * < f w hat stone it i.s 

built. S ' i.iva : and at the fir>t 
t(Uich of uic red-hot itM’ks now ndlitJjr 
down npou 11*', e\erv stone in the 
walls will im-lt like wax in the fnr- 
mic»- ’ 'Die old monk an as rijil»t. We 
lov| no time in m.ikiiifr onr t-eapo to 
a o *'diboMtiuir jumi.ulc. ami lioiu it 
yA\^ tin* ^'-iream of tmdlen ^^one roll 
round the walls, inllame them. «eorch, 
.-AN ell. and iinally im It ihenuliiwii. lie- 
Atre da\li}:hi, the ■*ite (*f the com ent 
wiw a k^ilf of Ibime. This comes of 
.vvniimlhy in stones — Avhat Avill it be 
ill men V Wait a twelvemonth : and 
you AN ill see tlie flash and flame of 
Trench rcpublicani.siii meltin'' doAvn 
every barrier of the Continent. The 
mob has the mob on its sitle for ever. 
The ofler of liberty to men nn ho have 
spent a thou<and years under despot- 
ism, is im*si.<tible. IJ^ht may blind, 
but who love.s utter darknc&s? 71ie 
soldier iii.ay melt doAvii like the rest ; 
he Is a man, and may be a mad- 
man like the rest ; he, too, is one of 
till! multitude. 

‘•Their lau^uaj^e may bt^ folly or 
ANodom, it may be stolen from the 
rambiiiik's of romance writers, or he, 
the simple utterauce of UTeprcsidble 


instincts within; but it is the lan- 
guage which I hear every Avhere 
around me. Men eat and drink to it, 
work and play to it, awake and sleep 
to it. It is in the rocks and the 
streams, in the cradle, and almost on 
the deathbed. It rings in the vciy 
atmosphere; and what must be the 
consequence? If the French ever 
cross the Khiiie, they A^'ill sweep 
every thing before them, as easily as 
a cloud sweejis across the sk}', and 
Avith as little [»owu*r in man to prevent 
them. A cluster of church steeples 
or palace spires could do no more 
to .stop the rush of a hurricane. 

“ Yon Avill call me a panegyrist of 
Ilepiiblicanisni, or of France. I have 
no love for either. But I may admire 
the spring of the tiirer, or even give 
him credit for the strength of his tusks, 
and the gra^]) of his talons, Avithout 
di^.^iring to see him take the y»lacc of 
my spaniel on the. hearth-rug, or 
chort^ng him as the companion of my 
tniAJ'Is. J dread the p<>w*cr of the 
multitude, / des]mir of its discipline, 
and / .‘‘hrink fnun the fury of its 
j»av>ion«. A republic in France can 
be nothing but a funeral pile, inAvhich 
the Avhole la brie is made, not for 
um', but for destruction ; Avliich man 
cauiint inhabit, but which the first 
lorcli will set in a blaze from the 
b.!*-** to the summit ; and upon which, 
aftrr all, conises alone croAvu the 
AN hole ha>iy and tottering erection. 
But this 1 shall say, that Germany is 
at thi.*< moment on the verge of in- 
sniTcclion ; and that the first French 
flag w hich avunts on the right bank of 
the Uhine will Iw the sigmal of explo- 
>ion. I say more ; that if the effect is 
to be {XTinaiieut, pure, or beneficial, 
it Avill not be tlio result of the tri- 
color. The French conquests bavo 
ahvays been briJUant, but it was the 
brilliancy of a soap-bubble. A puff 
of the Aveakest lips that ever breathed 
from a throne, has ahvays been enough 
to make the nation conquerors ; but 
the hues of glory no sooner began 
to colour the thin fabric, than it 
burst Ixiforc the eye, and the na- 
tion had only to tiy another bubble. 
It Is my impression, that the fa- 
vouritism of Kevointion at this mo** 
ment Avill even receive ita death** 
bloAv from France itself. All is well 
while nothing is sceu oi it but tte 
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blase ascendinj^, hour by hour, from 
tile fragments of her throne, or nothing 
beard bat the theatrical songs of the 
pageants which perforin the new ido- 
latiy of ^ reason.’ But when tho 
IFlrcnchman shall coiuc among nations 
with tho bayonet ill his right hand 
and with the’ pi-oclaination in hia left 
— when lie turns liis charger loose 
into the corn-fichl, and robs the i>*‘a- 
saiit whom be harangues on the rights 
of the iK'ople — this n*publican bap- 
tism will give no now i>ower to tlm 
conversion. The German phlegm will 
kick, the Kreiicli rwadt*>‘ will scourge, 
and then alone will the true war begin. 
Yet all this may l>e but the prelude. 
When tho war of weapons has been 
buried iu its own ashes, another w ar 
may begin, the war of minds— the 
straggle of mighty nations, the battle 
of an ambition of whieli our purblind 
age has not even a glimpse — » terrible 
Strife, yet worthy of the immortal prin- 
ciple of man, and to be rowardetl uidy 
by a victory which shall throw all the 
exploits of soldiership into the shad**.” 

While 1 was meditating on the 
bidden meanings of this letter, in 
which my Jewish friend seemed tu 
have imbibed something of the dreamy 
spirit of Germany itself, 1 w a> ntanled 
by a tremendous uproar outside tho 
hospital — the drums beat to arm.s, 
the garrison hastily mustered, the 
population poured into tho ^trcet.s, 
and a strong and startling light in all 
the casements, showed that .-oinc 
great conflagration had just lieguu. 
The iQtelligeuc.e was soon spread that 
the Hotel de Ville, the noblest build- 
ing in the city, a fine specimen of 
Italian architecture of the seventeenth 
century, and containing some incom- 
parable pictures by the Italian iiias- 
teirs, and a vhrf-domrrc of JtulH?ns, 
had been set on Arc by a launb, and 
was DOW' in a blaze from battlement 
to ground. The next iutcUigence was 
atiU more painful. The principal con- 
vent of the city, W'hich was close iu 
its rear, had taken fire, and the iin- 
fortunate nuns were seen at the win- 
dows in the most imminent danger 
of perishing. Feeble as 1 w'as, I im- 
mediately rose. The B^guine rushed 
in at tiie raomeat, wrinmug her 
bands and uttering the wildest cries 
of terror at the probable destruction 
of aU those wkbappy women. Ivolun* 


toered my services, wdiich were ac- 
cepted, and 1 hurried out to assist in 
saving them if possible. The spec* 
taclo was overwhelming. 

The Hotel de Ville was a largo and 
nearly iusiilatiHi building, with a kind 
of g^lon-wnlk round three of its 
sides, which wa.s now filled with the 
populace. I'lie garrison exhibited all 
the activity of the national oliaraettu' 
in their eflbrts toextiiiguisli the flames. 
Scaling-ladders were applied to tho 
w'ludow's, men immnted tliem tliiek 
as lM‘es; fire-biu.ketsw«‘re j'^assed fnuii 
hand to hand, lV>r tin* lire-eiigiiie.<) 
had ln‘oii long since destroveil by tho 
caiinomule; and tlimo seoined to bo 
some lio]H' of .saving the strueturr, 
W'heii a siieces.'^ion of agonizing hcreaius 
fixeil every eye on the eonvenl, w here 
the fire had found it-; way ti> the 
stoivs of W'ood and oil, ami .sled up 
like the cvplosiou of gunpowdrr. 'I lie 
cfTurts of tin; !roo|>s were now turin d 
to .'-ave the nujxent : but the iulrUM' 
fury of the tl.me* defeated every at- 
tempt, Thi‘ >ealing-hi(ldei> no .sooner 
touched the cif^eimuUs than tlu*v toi»k 
fin."; the very wall.< were so hot that 
none c<iuld apjiroaeh them ; and every 
new' gust swept d«*wn a **heet of flame, 
w'liich ]mt the multitude to flight in all 
directions. Artillery w a.s iiow' brought 
out to breaeb the walls; but while 
there remained a hundred and fifty 
human beings within, it was impossible 
to make use of the guus. All efforts 
at length cein^ed ; and t!ie hoiTor was 
deepened, if such could be, by seeing 
now and tlieii a distracu.4 figim* rush 
to a casement, toss u)> her urms to 
heaven, ami then rush back again with 
H howl of despair. 

I propo.sed to the French officers 
that they shouhl dig under the foun- 
dation.s, and thus open a way of escape 
through the \aulta. U’he atUmipt was 
made, but it had the ill success of uU 
the rest. The walls wci'e too massif' 
for our strength, and the pickaxe and 
spade w'ere thrown aside in despair. 
From the silence which now' seemed to 
reign wdtbiu, and the vdiimes of smoke 
which poured from the casements, it 
1>egan to be the general imprt'^oa 
that the fate of the nuns was already 
dec ided ; and the officers were about 
to limber up ttioir pus and retire, 
when I begg^ their duef to make one 
trial more* and fire ait a huge Ittm door 
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which closed a loftj archway leading 
to the Hotel dc Villc. lie complied; 
a six-pound ball was sent against the 
door, and it flew off its hinges. To 
the )x>undle8S exultation and asto- 
nishment of all, we saw the eflect of 
this fortunate shot, in the cmerg(*nco 
of the wholti body of tlie nuns from 
tlio smoking and shattered building. 
They had lieen driven, step by step, 
from the interior to tin* long stone- 
built passage Mhicli in old times had 
formed a communication witli the 
town, and which had probably not 
been used for a century. 'J'he troops 
and iH>j>ulaee now rushed into the 
Hotel (le Ville to meet and convey 
them to places of safety. I fidlowed 
with the same object, yet ^\itli some 
imaeconiitable buding that I liad a 
personal interest in the rescue. The 
hall< and ajjartments were on the 
hiiire and heavy scale of ancient times, 
anil 1 was more than once bewildered 
in ranges of corridors filled with the 
grim reliqnes c>f civie inagnilieeiice, 
fierce* ]>oi*traits of forg^dten men of 
city fame, portemoiis burghers, and 
mailed eu))tains of train bands. The 
unhappy women were at length ga- 
thered from the diflerent galleri<*s to 
w'hieli they had hcatlered in their 
fright, and were mustered at the head 
of the principal entrance, oTffranrf es- 
cnltcr, at whose fool the CMort was 
draw* 11 up for their protection. 

Hut the ti-rrors of that fearful night 
wore not yet at an end. The light of 
the coulhigiatioii htnl caught the eye 
of the besiegers, ami a w hole flight of 
shclU were sent in its direction. 
Some burst in the street, putting the 
populace, to flight ou cveiy side; and, 
while the women werc on the point 
of rushing dow'n the. stair, a crash was 
heard above, and an enormous shell 
burst through the roof, carrying dow'U 
shattcn*d rafters, stones, and a cloud 
of dust. The batteries had found our 
range, and a snccessiou of shells burst 
above our heads, or tore their way 
downwards. All was now confusion 
and shrieking. At length one fell on 
the centre of the esmlur, rolled down 
a few steps, and, bursting, tore, up the 
whole stair, leaving only a deep gulf 
between ns and the portal. The w'o- 
men fled back through the apart- 
ment. I now regarded all as lost ; and 
expecting the roof to come down every 


moment on my head, and hearing 
nothing round me but the bursting 
and hissing of those horrible instru- 
ments of havoc, I hurried through the 
chambers, in the hope of finding some 
casement from which I might reach 
the ground. They were all lofty and 
difficult of access, but I at length 
cliinlied up to one, from which, though 
twenty or thirty feet from the path 
below*, 1 determined t o take the plunge. 

I was al)out to leap, when, to my infi- 
nite surpri.se, I heard my name pro- 
noiinci^d. J .stopped. I heard the 
words — “ Afiinf, pour toujourn!" All 
tvas dark within the room, but I re- 
turned to (li.scovcr the speaker. It 
was a female on her knees near the 
casement, and evidently pii'paring to 
die in prayer. I look her band, and 
1 <m 1 her )>assl\ely toward.^ the win- 
dow; she woiv the dress of a nun, 
and her veil wa^ on her face. As .she 
ficeincMl fainting, 1 gently removed it 
to give her air. A sheet of flame 
suddenly threw a broad light across 
the prden, and in that face I saw — 
(Motilde ! She gave a feeble cr}% and 
fell into my arms. 

Our escape was accomplished soon 
after, by one of the scaling-ladders 
w'hich w'as brought at my call ; and 
before 1 slept, I had seen the being in 
whom my very existence was con- 
centn'd, safely lodged with the jwinci- 
pal family of the town. Slept, did I 
say ? 1 never i*ested for au instant. 
Thoughts, re's cries, a thousand wrild 
spcculathms, rose, fell, chased each 
other through my brain, and all left 
me feverish, half-frantic, and delighted. 

At the earliest moment wdiich could 
be pennitted by the formalities of 
France, even in a be.sieged tow'u, I 
flew to Clotflde. She received me 
with the candour of her noble nature. 
Her countenance brightened with sud- 
den joy as she approached me. Li 
the Me de reception slfe sat sniTOund- 
cd by the ladies of the family, stUl 
full of enquiries ou the perils of the 
night, congratulations on hcr'tnaiTol- 
lous escatie, and no slight approval of 
the effect of the convent costume on 
the contour of her fine form and ex- 
rcssive features. Mv entrance pro- 
uced a diversiou in her favour, imd 
I w'as shoivcred with showy speedtee 
from the seniors of the circle; 
younger portion suddenly relapsing 
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into that frigid propriety whioli the 
Mademoiselle retains until she he- 
conies the Madanio^ and then flings 
off for ever like her girlish ward- 
robe. But their eyes took their ^fiiU 
share, and it’ glances at the “ Kiig- 
lishmaii” could have boon transfer- 
red into words, I should have enjoy- 
ed a very animated conversation on 
the part of tlio James InntH'enes. Zhit 
I shrank from the pancgtTic of my 

heroism,” as it was pronounced 
in all the tones of courtesy ; and lung- 
ed for the voice, of Clotilde alone. 
The circle at last withdrew, and I 
w'as left to the must exquisite enjov- 
ment of which the mind of man is 
capable — the full, fond, and faithful 
ontpouring of the heart of the woman 
be loves. .Strange to say, 1 had ne\or 
ext hanged a >\ liable ^>ith Clolilde 
before; and yet we luov as deeply 
understood eaeli other — were a* much 
in each others confidence, and had as 
little of tile r<‘jiul<ive cereinouiiil of a 
first interview, as if no hadeonveised 
for years, 

“ You saved my life," said slie ; 
“ and you are entitled to my truest 
gratitude to my last lioui. I had 
made tip my mind to di(‘. 1 n a.s ex- 
hausted in the attempt to es ape fiuni 
that hoiTihle cum out. hen at 
I ixMched (he iJutel de and 

found that all the sislerhuod had been 
driven back fruin the great stair by 
the flanu s, I gave up all hope : ami 
may 1 acknowledge, niiblametl, to 
you — but from i/(tu what right ha\c I 
now to coiiceal any secret of iny fvM-l- 
ings?— I was not unwiliing to lay 
donni a life, which seemed to gi*uw 
darker from day to day.” 

“ You were wearied of yuur coii- 
Tcnt life ?”sai<l I, fixing in ve vi's on hers 
with eager eiifjuiry. *• But you must 
not tell me that \ou are a nun. 7'he 
new laws of France forbid that sacri- 
fice. My swe<'t CJotihle, while I live, 
I shall never recogiii,sc yuiir vows.” 

‘‘ Yon need not,” she answered, 
with a smile that glowed 

* Celestial rosy red, love’s proper 
hue.’ 

*‘I have never taken them. The 
euperlor of the convent was my near 
relative, and 1 fled to her protection 
from the parsuit of one whom I never 
cotdd have respected, and whom later 


thoughts have made me all but ab- 
hor.” 

“ Monferecour ! I shall pursue him 
through the world.” 

“ No,” said Clotilde; “ he is as 
unworthy of your resontinent as of 
my recollection, lie is a traitor to 
his king and a disgriu’e to his nobi- 
lity. He is HOW' a general in tlie Ke- 
public.il II jaerx ice, C'iti/.eii Moiitrecour. 
But we inu.st talk of him no mure.” 

Slie blii.shed decidy, and after stmic 
hesitation, said, •* 1 am, ]>errcctly 
aw'art' that the mandages customary 
among our imblcvsso were too often 
eoutracted in tlie mere spirit of 
cxcltK'^iveiiess ; and 1 own that the 
prupo.^al of my ulliiince with ilie 
^[arqiiis de !Montrecfiur w iis a family 
arrangement, perfectly in tli<‘ spirit of 
other day.s. But my n sideiice in 
England ehang<‘d my olUllioll^ im the 
cu.Ht*jin of my luuntry, ami 1 deter- 
mined never iu maiT\ Slu* sluppeil 
short, and wit it a taint smile, ."aid, 
“ But li*t us talk of something 
Her cheek \\a< erimson, and her eyes 
Were fixed *»n the gr«mnd. 

Nm, ('hfiilde, talk of uotliiugeNo. 
Talk of lunr feeling", your. sentiments, 
ofyuur.self, and all that concerns yonr- 
selV. .Vo .subji‘i'i oil (‘arlh can cier 
be "o dtdigliffiil to your IViiMul. But, 
talk of what yun will, and J shall lis- 
ten with a ])leasuro wdiich no hiiinan 
being has ever given me before, or 
ever shall give me again.” 

She rai.sed her magnificent eyes, and 
fixed them full upon me w ith an iii- 
Yolmitiiry look of surprise, then grew 
suddenly pale, and closed them a.s if 
she were fainting. *• I must ILstmi,” 
said .she, to iIuV language no longer. 
1 know yon t«> 1 m* above deception.* 
J kiKiw you to be aliovc playing wdth 
the vanity of one unn.sed to praise, 
and to such praise. Jtut I have a 
siiirit as high as your own. ns 
lie friends. It will give an additional 
honour to iny name; Bliall I aay”— 
aud slie faltered—^* an additional in- 
tcre.st to my existence. Now w'e must 
pari for a w'hile.” 

“ Never!” was mj exclamation. 
“ The world dot^a not contain two 
(’lotildcs. And you shall never leave 
me. You have Just told me that 1 
prcscn'cd your life. Why siiall 1 not 
be its protector still? Why not l)e 
suffered to devote mine tomakingyours 
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bappy?” Bnt the hitter thou^^bt 
struck me as I littered tbe words — 
bow for 1 was IVom tbe power of giv- 
ing' tbfo inroin parable creature the 
station in society which was hers by 
right! How feeble was my hope even 
of competence I How painfully I 
should look «iMm her beauty, her fine 
iimlerstunding, and her generous 
heart, liiinibied to the narrow eircum- 
staiiees t»f luu; wliosc life depended 
upon the cluuici‘S of tluj most preca- 
rious of all professions, and whose 
success in that profession depended 

holly on the caprice of fortune. Hut 
one. glance more drove, all doubts 
away, and I tt»ok her hand. 

She looked at me with speechless 
emharrassment, sighed deeply, and 
a tear stoh; down her chcik. At 
length, withdrawing her hand, she 
said, in almost a whi.-j»er, and with an 
e^idcnt effort, “ 'riiis mii.st not be. 
1 feci intiiiitc hcuiour in your good 
opinion — <h‘eply grateful lor your kind- 
ness. Hut this must n<d he. So, 

I should rath(*rwear thi.s habit for my 
life, than make so ungenerous a re- 
turn to tile noble sjurit that can thus 
<*/rer it.s friendship to a strangiT." 

“ No, (’lotiJde, no. Again, in iny 
turn, I say, this must not Ik* ; you 
uiv no stranger. 1 know' you at this 
liour as well as if I had known you 
from tlio first lK»ur of my biuiig. I 
gave niy heart to you from the mo- 
ment when 1 first sa>v you among 
your countrywomen in England. It 
reipiiivd no time to make me feel that 
you w ere my fate. It was an insiiuct, 

II spell, a voice of nature, a voice of 
liCiivcii within me!” 

She listeneil and trembled. 1 again 
took the hand, which was withheld 
110 more. “ From that day, Clotilde, 
you were ray thought by day and iny 
dream by night. All my c!osir(?s of 
distiiictiun were, that it might be seen 
by your eye ; all iny hopes of fortune, 
tliat I might be enabled to lay it at 
yoim feet. If a throne were offered 
to me on condition of renouncing you, 
I should have n^jected it. If it wxre 
my lot to labour in the humblest rank 
of life, wdth yon by iny side 1 should 
have cheerfully laboui’cd ; and, with 
your hand in mine, I should hare 
said, I have found what is worth the 
world— happiness!” 

Tears flowed down her checks. 


which w’cre now like marble. SIic 
feebly af temptel’ to smile, while, w ith 
eyelids drooping, and lier whole frame 
quivering with emotion, she mur- 
mured in broken accents, It is im- 
possible — ^utterly impossible ! Leave 
me. I must not bring you a portion- 
loss, a helplcs.s, a nameless being— a 
mere dc])endent on your kindness, a 
burden on your fortune, an obstacle 
to j^oiir whole afivance in the world !” 
A rich fiu!«h suddenly lighted up her 
lovely coiintcnanee, and a new splen- 
dour llaslied from her eyes. She 
throw' back her head loftily, and look- 
ing iipw'iirds, as if to draw thoughts 
from above — “ Sir,” .«aid she, “ I am 
as proud as you. I luu c had noble 
aiicestor.s ; I liave bonic a noble name. 
If that iisimc has follcu, it is in the 
coniinon wrei k of my country. Our 
fortunes liave .< 1111 !:, only where the 
monarchy has g< me down along w'ith 
tlicm ; and I shall never dcgi-ade the 
imanorv of tho.^e aucotor.'*, nor humi- 
liat(‘ still more the fallen name of our 
house, by inipo.sing iny obscurity, my 
IKiverty. on one w ho has honoured me 
as you have done. Now'— farewell ! 
JSfy resolution is fixed. Farewell, my 
friend ! I shall never forget this day.” 
She turned away her face, and wept 
abundantly ; tlieii, fixing a deep look on 
me, she added — “ 1 own that it w ould 
Iw a consolation to Clotilde de Toiir- 
ville to believe that she may be some- 
times remembered; but, until times 
change, we. meet no more — il* they 
cliaiige not, we part for ever.” 

1 was so completely startled, so 
thunderstruck, by this declaration, 
that 1 could not utter a w'ord. I 
.stuml ga/.ing at her with oi)en lips. 
1 felt a mist gathering over niy eyes ; 
a strange sensation about my heart 
chilled my whole frame. I tottea'ed 
to the sofa, and pressed my hand in 
pain upon my eyes; w'beu I with- 
drew it, I was alone — Clotilde was 
gone, she had vanished with the 
silence of a vision, t 

I left the house immediately, in a 
state of mind which seemed like a 
dissolution of all my faculties. 1 
could not speak— I could scarcely see 
— ^1 could only gasp for air, and retain 
siilflcient power over my limbs to 
guide my steps to my melancholy 
dw'clUng. There I threw myself on 
my rongli bod, and Ungered thioug1i» 
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out tlie day in an exhaustion of mind 
and body, which I sometimes thought 
to be the approacli of death. How 
little could Clotilde have intended 
that 1 should siiflur thus for her 
high-toned delicacy ! Still, in all my 
misery of soul, 1 did licr justice. I* 
remembered the couiitenance of me- 
lancholy beauty with which she an- 
nounced lier filial detenninatioii. The 
accents of her impassioned voice 4on- 
tiniially rose in my recollection, giving 
the deepest testimony of a heart strug- 
gling at once with affection and a 
sense of duty. In my wildest reve- 
ries during that day and night of 
'UTetchedness, I felt that, if she could 
have spared me a single pang, she 
would have rejoiced to cjiecr, to con- 
sole, to tranquillize me. Tlioso were 
strange feelings for a rejected lover, 
but they were entirely mine. There 
was so iofty a spirit in her glance, so 
•true a sincerity in her langungis so 
pure and transparent a truth in her 
sighs, and smiles, and involuntary 
tears, that I acquitted her, from my 
poul, of all attempts to try, or triumiili 
over, my devotion to her. Mure than 
once, during that night of anguish, I 
almost imagined the scene of tlie day 
actually passing again before niy eyes. 
I saw her sorrows, and vainly endea- 
voured to subdue them ; I heard her 
conwilsivc tones, and attempted to 
calm them ; I reasoned wiili her, 
talked of our common helplessness, 
acknowledged the dignity and the 
delicacy of her conduct, and even 
gave her lip the kiss of peace and 
sorrow as 1 bade lier farewell. Deep 
but exquisite illusion ! which I cher- 
ished, and strove to renew ; until, sud- 
denly aronsed by some changing of 
the sentinels, or passing of the atten- 
dants, I looked round, and saw nothing 
but the gloomy roof, the old flicker- 
ing of the huge lantern hanging from 
the centre of the ball, and the beds 
where so many had slept their last, 
and which so many of tlic sleepers 
were never to leave with life. I then 
had the true experience of hnman 
passion. Love, in the light and gay, 
may be as sportive as themselves; 
in the calm and grave, it may be 
strong and deep ; but in some, it is 
strong as tempest and consuming as 
flame. 

1 should probably have closed my 


days in that place of all afflicting 
sights and sonuds, bnt for my good 
old Ihignine. On her first visit at 
dawn, she lectured mo prodigiously 
on the folly of exposing myself to 
the hazards of the night air, of which 
she evidently thonght much more 
than of the Austrian cannon-balls. 
“ They might sliowcr upon the build- 
ings as they pleased, but,^^ said the 
Beguiuc, “ if they kill, their business 
is (lone. It is your cold, your damp, 
your night air, that carries off, with- 
out lotting any one know how,’^ the 
)»erplcxity of science on the subject 
plainly forming tlie chief evil in poor 
Juliet's mind. 

“ See my own condition,” said she, 
striving to bring her recollections in 
aid of her advice. “ At fifteen I was 
a barmaid at the Swartz Adler; there 
I ran in and out, danced at all the 
family fPtes, and "was as gay as a 
bird on the tree. But that life was 
too good to last. At twi'nty, a cor- 
poral of Pmssian drnjjoons fell in love 
with mo, or J with him— it is all the 
same. His regiim'iit was ordered to 
Silesia, and away wc all marched. 
But if ever tluTC was a country of 
fogs, tliat was the one. There are,' 
now and then, a few even in otir de- 
lightful Franco ; but, in Silesia, they 
liave a patent for tliera, they have 
them jrar pnvtli^e ; if men could 
eat them, there would never Iw a 
ihance of starving in Silesia. So we 
all got sore throats. Cannon and 
musketry w ere nothing to them. Onr 
dragoons dropped off' like flics at the 
end of snnnner ; and, unless w^e had 
been ordered away to keej) the Turks 
from mareliing to Berlin, or the 
saints know where, the regiment 
would have had its last quarters in 
this world within a Ica^e of the 
marshes of Breslau. So 1 say ever 
since — take care of damp.” 

Having thus relieved her good- 
natured spirit of its burden, she pro- 
ceeded to give me sketches of her his- 
tory. The corporal had fallen a vic- 
tim— though whether to Silesian fog, 
brandy, or ballet, she left doubtful-^ 
and she had married his successor hi 
the rank. Love and matrimony in 
the anny are of a different order from 
either in civil life ; for the love is 
perpetual, the matrimony precarious. 
Juliet acknowledged that she never 
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loft above a month'g interval between 
her atnictions as a widow and her 
consolations as a wife. In the course 
of time she changed her service. A 
handsome Austrian sergeant won her 
heart and hand, and she followed him 
to Hungary. Tlicrc, l)etween marsh 
fever and Turkish skinnishing, various 
casualties occurwd in the matrimo- 
nial list ; and Juliet, who evidently 
had Ixicn a handsome brunette, and 
whose French vivacity distanced all 
the heavy cliarms of the Austrian 
peasantry, was never without a hus- 
band. At length, like other veterans, 
having served her country to the ftill 
extent of her patriotism, she was dis- 
charged with her tenth husband, and 
of coufKe induced the honest Austrian 
to come to the only country on which, 
in a Fr(?nchwomnn’.s creed, the sun 
shines. There the Austrian died. 

“ I loved him,’’ saitl the ih'guine, 
willing her eyes. “Ho was an ex- 
cellent fellow', though dull ; and 1 be- 
lieve, next to smoking and s(‘hiiaps, 
he loved me better than any thing 
else in the w'orld. hi.s empe- 

ror’s birtli-dny, whicMfc always kept 
with a bottle of brandy Additional, he 
rambled out into the fog, and came 
back w ith a cold. Peste! I knew it 
wjis all over with liiin ; but I nursed 
him like a babe, and he died, like a true 
Austrian, with his meerschaum in his 
mouth, bequeathing me his snuff-box, 
the certificate of his pension, and 
his blessing. I buried him, got 
pensioned, and was broken-hearted. 
What, then, w'as to be done ? I w'as 
born for society. I once or twice 
thought of an oleroiith husband ; but 
1 w^as rich. 1 had above a tliousand 
francs, and a pension of a hundred ; 
this j>erplexed me. I was determin- 
ed to be married for myself alone. 
¥et, how could I know whether the 
hypocrites who clustered round me 
were not thinking of my money all the 
while? So I deteiminecl to many no 
more — and became a B^.guinc.” 

In all my vexation, I could not 
help turning my ej'C upon the senti- 
mentalist. She interpreted it in the 
happy way of her country. “ You 
wonder at my self-denial,” said she ; 
“ I perceive it in your astonisliment. 
I was but fifty then. Yes,” said she, 
clasping her hands and looking pa* 
tbotic 1 “ I acknowledge that it ^tm 


cmel. What right had I to break so 
many hearts ? I have much to an- 
swer for—and I but fifty ! 1 am even 
now but fifty-six. Yet, observe, I 
have taken no vows; remark Mat, 
Monsieur le CapitMne. At this mo- 
ment 1 am only a Sceur de Chatitd, 
FTo, nothing shall ever induce me to 
make or keep the vows. 1 am free to' 
marry to-morrow; and I only beg, 
Monsieur le Capitaiue, that when yon 
are well enough to go abroad again, 
whether in the town or in the coun- 
try, or in w'hatever part of .Europe 
you may travel, you will have the 
kindness to state positively, most po- 
sitively, that Juliet Donnertronk, nie 
Ventreblcn, has not taken, and never 
will take, any vows whatever 1 ” 

“ Not even those of marriage, 
Juliet?” asked I. 

She innghed, and patted my burning 
head, with “ylA, rom etes hienhon! 
Ah^ rniHjueur Anglais ! ” finishing with* 
all the pantomino of blushing confu- 
sion, ond starting aw'ay like a fiutter* 
ed pigeon. 

As soon as I felt able to move, 
wliich was not till some days after, 
my first effort was to reach the man- 
sion in which Clotildc resided. But 
there I received the intelligence, that 
on the evening of the day of my first 
and last visit, she had left the town 
with the superior of the convent. She 
had made such urgent entreaties to 
the govenior to be permitted to leave 
Valenciennes, that he had obtained a 
passport for her from the general 
commanding the trenches; and not 
only for her, bnt also for the nuns — 
the burning of whose convent had 
left them houseless. 

Painful as it w as thus to lose her, 
it was in some degree a relief to find 
that she was under the protection of 
her relative ; and when I saw, day 

to day, the ravage that was committed 
by the tremendous weight of fire, I 
almost rejoiced that she was'no longer 
exposed to its pcrilSi. 

But it was my fate, or perhaps mj 
^d fortune, never to be suffered to 
brood long over my own calaauitiea. 
My life » was spent in the mid^ of 
tumults, which, if they did not exdn- 
gnish — and what could extinguish 
the sense of snch mental trials, at least 
prevented the echo of my com^nts 
from rctaming to my ears. BrfbrS 
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' the midnight of that voiy day in which 
I had flung myself on my couch with 
almost total inditfcrence as to my 
ever resting on another, the whole 
city was alarmed by the intelligenco 
that the besiegers were evidently pre- 
paring for an- assault. 1 listened un- 
disturbed. Even this could scarcely 
add to the horrors in which the inha- 
bitants lived from hour to hour ; and 
to me it was the hope of a rescue, hn- 
less I should be struck by some of the 
shells, which now were perpetually 
bursting in the streets, or should even 
foil a victim to the wrath of the in- 
censed garrison. Ibit an order came 
suddenly to the officer in charge of 
the hospital, to send all the patients 
into the vaults, and throw all the beds 
on the roof, to deaden the weight of 
the fire, lie was a man of gentle- 
manlike manners, and had been at- 
tentive to me, in the sha])e of many 
of those minor civilities hich a man 
of severe authority might have re- 
fused, but which murk kiudliiiess of 
disposition. On this night he tohl 
me, tliat he had ord(‘rs to put all the 
prisoners in arrest ; but that he re- 
garded me mor(‘ as a friend than a 
prisoner — and that I was at liberty to 
take any precaution for my .seeiirity 
wliich 1 thought proper. My aiisv\ or 
.was, that I hoped, at all events, 
not to be shut into the vuuUs, but to 
take ray chance above ground.” In 
the end, J proposed to assist in carry- 
mg the mattresses to the roof, and 
remain there until tlic night was over. 

But you will be hit,” said my friend. 
“ So be it,” was my answer. “ It is 
the natural fote of my profession^ but, 
at least, 1 shall not be buried alive.” 

“ All will be soon over with us all, 
and with Valenciennes,” said the offi- 
cer; “though wju'ther to-night or 
not, is a question. We have seen new 
batteries raised within the last twenty- 
fonr honrsf The enemy have now 
nearly three hundred heavy guns In 
full play; and, to judge irom the quan- 
. tity of shells, they must have a iiiin- 
dred mortars besides. No fortress can 
stand this ; and, if it continues, wc 
. shall soon ^ ground into dust.” lie 
took his leave a^'wtth my foattress 
on my should^, ! moiinted the num- 
■ berless and creaking^-staircascs, until 
the door of the roof and the land- 
scape opmied on moHogether* 


The night was excessively dark, 
but pcrfectlj' CJilm ; and, except nhero 
the tiro from the batti'ries mai’kod 
their position, all obje(;th beyond the 
ram])arts 'were invisible. The town 
around me lay silent, and looking more 
like a vast grave than a place of Iminan 
existence. Now and then the light 
of a lantern gliding along the ruined 
streets, showed me a group (»f wretch- 
ed beings hiirryiug a corpse to the 
next churchyard, or a priest .wking 
his way over the broken lieaps to 
attend some dying soldicivor citizen. 
All was utUu' (Icsi^atioii. 

But a new scene — a terrible and yet 
asnpcrb one — suddenly broke ui»f)n me. 
A (liscliargc of rockets from various 
points of the allied lines, showeil I hat 
a general movement was begun. 'J’lie 
batteries opened along the whole ex- 
tent of the trenches, and by their 
blaze 1 was able to discern, advancing 
ami formed in their rear, two immense 
columns, whi<‘h, however, in the dis- 
tance and the fitfiilness of the glare, 
looked more like huge clouds than 
U\ing bcing'i. ^T'he guns of the ram- 
parts sotm rof^d, and the roam as 
deafening; while tlic ]>lunging of shot 
along the rami>arts and roofs made our 
sitn.uion piM'ilons in no sliglii degree. 
But, in the midst of this hurricane 
of lire. J saw a single rocket vShoot up 
from the camp, and flic whole range, 
of the batteries ceased at llie instant. 
The eoiupleleness of the cessation was 
scarcely less aitpalling than the roar. 
AVhile every telescope was turned in- 
tently to the spot, -^vliore the columns 
and batteries seemed tt) have sunk to- 
gether into the earth, a pyramid of 
blasting flame burst up to the very 
cloinls, carrjiiigwith it fragments of 
beams and masonry. 'J’he explosion* 
rent the air, and shook the building 
on which I stood as if it had been 
a house of sand. A crowd of engi- 
neer and staff-officers now mshed on 
the roof, and tlu'ir alarm at the 're- 
sults of the concussion was undis- 
guised. “ This is wliaf wc suspect- 
ed,” said the cliief to me ; “ but it was 
impossible to discover wlicro the gal- 
lery of their mine was run. Our coun- 
ter mine has clearly foiled.” lie had 
scarcely spoken the words, before a 
second and still brotidcr explosion tore 
up the ground to a great exUnt, ami 
tlu'ow the counterscarp for several 
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hundred yards into the ditch. The 
drums of the columns wore now dis- 
tinctly heard beating* the advance;- 
hut diirkncss had again fallen, and all 
was invisible. A third explosion fol- 
io ued, still closer to the ramparts, 
which blew up the face of tlie grand 
bastion. The stormers now gave a 
general shout, and I saw them gal- 
lantly dashing across the ditch and 
covered way, tearing down the pali- 
sades, iigliting hand to hand, clearing 
tiic outwoiks wkh the bayonet, and 
finally nriking a lodgement on the bas- 
tion itself. Tiio red-^pats, whicli now 
swarmed tlirongh the works, and the 
colours planted on the rampart, show- 
ed me that my countrymen had led 
the assault, and my heart throbbed 


with and admiration, M^y 
am I ndt there? ’’ was my involuntary 
C17 ; as I Almost wiehed that some of 
the shotSy'trhich' were now flying about 
the roois^ would relieve me frem the 
shame of being a helpless i^ctator. 

Mon mii'' said the voice of the 
brave and good-natured Frenchman, 
who had overheard me — ** if you wish 
to rejoin your regiment, yod will not 
have' long to wait. This afiair win 
not be decided to-night, as I thought 
that it would be lialf an hour ago. 
1 sec that they have done as much 
as they intended for the time, and 
mean to leave the rest to fright and 
famine. To-morrow will tell us some- 
thing. Pack up your valise. Bon 


SOKKIST TO claukson. 


Patriot for England’s conscience ! jOhampion keen 
Of man’s one lioly birthright ! dear grey head,' 
Lanrell’d with blessings I— Hath my country bred 
Lips, to her shame, in unregenerate spleen 
Profaning heaven’s own air with words nncle&o 
Against thy sacred name?— Tb’ august pure' Dead 
In calm of glory sleep : — ^like them serene, 

In virtue Ih^lier mair<f than they with dust, 

Walt, Clarkson, on our sorrow-trodden sphere, 

Uutii her climes waft promise to tiiine ear, 

How each thy proud renown will have in trust : 
Then call’d, at the life-jndging Throne am^sar. 

On the right band, avouched Losing and Just. 
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Letter to (ke EeHlort 


[iTov. 


pROSC BiGllT HON. CHABLES HOPE, LATE IX>BD PRESIDENT OF 
THE COURT OF SESSION. 

EoiMBuaoH, 2dtA October 1614. 

TO THE EDITOR OF BLACXWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I did not read Mr Ijockliart^s “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” and therefore it was 
only lately, and by mere accidei^;, I heard that he has inserted an anecdote oi' 
Lord Braxfield, which, if it had been true, must for ever load liis memory 
with indelible infamy. The story, in substance, I undorstmid to be tliis — 
That Lord Braxfiold once tried a man for forprj' at the Circuit at Dimfnes^ 
who was not merely an ac(iuaiutancc, but an intimate friend of ’Ids Lordship, 
with whom he naed to play at chess : That he did this os coolly as if he had 
been a perfect stranger : That the man vraa found guilty : That he pronounced 
sentence of death upon him ; and then added, “ Now, John, 1 think 1 have 
checfimateri 3’ou now.” A more unfeeling and brutal conduct it is hardl}' possi- 
ble to imagine. The moment I heard the story I contnulictc'd it ; as, from my 
personal knowledge of Lord Braxfield. 1 was cevtam that it could not be true. 
Lord Braxfield certainly was not a polished man in hi> maiiiiers ; and iiow-a- 
da^'s especially would be thought a coarse man. But he was a kind-hiuirted 
man, and a warm and steady friend — intimately actpminti'd with all my 
family, and much esteemed b}’ them all. I was under great obligations to 
him for the countenance he showed me when J came to the bar, just sixty 
years ago, and therefore I ivas resolved to probe iIjo matter to the bottom. 
For that purpose, T directed the record of tlie South Circuit to be carefully 
searched, and the result is, that Lord Jlraxliehl nnrr (nt d amj man for Jhnji rjf 
at Lumfrm, But I was not sati.stied with thi», as it might have been said 
that Sh “Walter had only mistaken the town, and that the thing might lm\e 
happened at some of the other (’ireiiit touns. TJierefore I then directed a 
search to be made of (he records of all the other Circuits in Scotland, during 
the wdiole time that Lord llraxfiehl sat on the Justiciary Bench ; ami the 
result is, that las Lordship never tried any man for forgery at any of the 
Circuits, except once at UtirUnff: and then tlie culprit, instead of being a friend, 
or even a common acquaintance of Lord Braxfield's, teas a mi«rabh shop- 
Jieeper in the town of Falhirk^ w'hose vciy name it is hardly pos.siblc he could 
have heard till he rend it in the indictment. Therefore 1 think T have oilec- 
tually cleared his character from the ineffable infamy of such brutality. 

I understand that Mr Lockhart became completely satisfied that this story 
did not apply to Lord Braxfield •, and therefore has set it down, in his second 
edition, to the credit, or rather to the disci edit, not of Lord Braxfield, Imt of 
a “ certain judge,^^ But this does not sufficiently clear Lord Braxfield it. 
Because thousands may never see his second edition, or if they did, might 
think that the stoiy stifl related to Lord Braxfield, but that Mr Loekbail had 
suppressed his name out of delicacy to his family ; and therefore, as your ex- 
cellent Magazine has a more extensive circulation in Scotland than the Quar- 
terfy, I beg of you to give this letter an early ])lucc. I understand one circum- 
stance which satisfied Mr Lockhart that the story did not applj^ to Lord Brax- 
field is, that the family had assured him tliat he never played at chess— -a fact 
of which I could also have assured Mr Lockhart. But the search of the rcciords 
of Justiciary, wliich I directed to be made, is the inost satisfactory refutation 
of the infamous calumny; and I cannot imagine how Su- Walter could have 
believed it for a moment. Certainly he would not, if he had knowm Lord 
Braxfield as intimately as I did. 1 owe a debt of gratitude to bis memory, 
and am happy to have an opportunity of repaying it. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant^ 

C. UOPK. 
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I 

POEMS BY ELIZABETH B. BABBETT.* 


These volumes, from the pen of 
^liss Barrett, would be a remarkable 
publication at any time ; but, in the 
jjreseut dearth of poetical genius, their 
ai>pcarance is doubly welconn^ ; their 
claims on our consi<ler.ition are doubly 
strong; and wo cannot allow ourselves 
to pass them over without some de- 
tailed notice’ of their contents. In 
spite of many blemishes iji point of 
execution, this lady’s poems have left 
a very favourable impression on our 
mind. If tlu; poetess docs not alwa 3 '^s 
command our nn(iTialitied approbation, 
we are at all times disposed to bend 
in rovereiieo before the deep-hearted 
and highly" aceoinplislied woman — a 
woman, vliose ])owers appear to us 
to extend over a wider ami jmifonndcr 
range of thought and feeling, thaji ever 
before fell within the intellectual com- 
jiass of any uf the softer sex. 

If we might venliire to divine this 
lady’s moral and intellectual character 
fnun the general lone of her writings, 
we slionld say, that never did woman’s 
mind dwell' more habitually among 
the thoughts of a solemn experience—. 
never was woman’s genius impressed 
inorti profoundly witli the earnestness 
of life, or sanctified more]iurclybythc 
o\ersha<h)wing awfnlness of death. 
She asj)ircs to write as she has 
lived ; and certainly her poetry opens 
up many glimji^cs into the histoi-j’ of a 
jmre and ]»rofound heart ^vhich has 
felt and sufiered much. At the same 
time, a reflective cast of intellect lifts 
her feelings into a higher and calmer 
region than that of ordinaiw sorrow. 
There are certain delicate and felici- 
tous peculiarities in the constitution 
of her sensibilities, which frequently 
impart a rare and subtle originality 
to emotions which are as old, and as 
widely diffused, as the primeval curse. 
The spirit of her poetry appears to us 
to bo eminently religions ; not because 
wc think her vei*y successtul when 
she deals directly with the mysteries 
of divine truth, but because she makes 
us feel, oven when handling the least 
sacred subjects, that wo are in the pre- 
sence of a heart which, in its purity, 
sees God. In the writings of such a 
woman, there must be much which is 


calculatcd'to be a blessing and a bene- 
fit to mankind. If her genius always 
found a suitable exponent in her style, 
site would stand unrivaled, we think, 
among the poetesses of England. 

Bat wiiether it be that Miss Barrett 
is afraid of degrading poetry to the 
low rank of an accotinplishment — whe- 
ther it be that she has some peculiar 
theorj" of her own on the subject of 
language, and on the mode in which 
poetical emotions may be- most felici- 
tously expressed — whether it be that 
nature has denied her the possession 
of a sound critical judgment, or that 
she refuses to exercise it in the mo- 
ment of insi>iration — wdiether it be 
that she considers the habit of pure 
and ]>olishcd comiK)sition an attain- 
ment of very secondary importance — 
or whether it be that she has allowed 
lici*self to be infected by the prevailing 
mannerisms of the day — certain it is, 
that there is a large proportion of her 
poetry in which she has failed to add 
the gi’aces of a good style and of care- 
ful versification to her other excellent 
acquirements. That she can write 
pure English, and that she frequently 
does so, is undeniable. In some of 
the extracts w^hich we shall rive, we 
believe that the language could scarce- 
ly be improved. But we are con- 
strained to say, that her compositions 
arc veiy often disfigured by strained 
or slovenly modes of phraseology, 
which greatly detract from their im- 
pressiveness, and which must mate- 
rially injure the reputation of their 
anthoi*ess, by turning away many 
heorts trom the homage which they 
Otherwise would most willingly have 
rendered to her exalted genius. 

Miss Barrett is a classical scholar. 
She surely knows that the great works 
in which she delights have earned the 
epithet of classical! and come recom- 
mended to the reverence bf all man- 
kind, solely in virtue of the scmpnloua 
propriety of their language ; and beHjT 
canse they are fitted to serve as models 
of style to all succeeding generations. 
The pnrity of their diOtion, and no- 
thing else, has beem their passport to 
immortality. We eafinot but lament 
that Miss Barrett has not provided 
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move sorely ibr, her iVitiire fame, by tlio unparalleled cxecntion of the work, 
tu rning tO thw best account the los- — fhat all our sympathies gravitate 
sons which the masterpieces of anti- towards the mysterious theme, 
qnity are especiall}' commissioned to Now if it be tme that it requires 
teach. all the force of a thoroughlj’’ practical 

Let it not be thought that we would style to recoiicJle our affections to such 
counsel Miss Barrett, or any one else, remote and obscure conceptions as the 
to propose these works to themsclvxis fall of man, the war of the rebellious 
as direct objects of imitation. Far angels, &c., it is peculiarly imfortu- 
from it. Such directions wouljl be natc that Miss Barrett, in her opening 
very vague and unmeaning, and might poem, entitled a Drama of Kxile," 
lead to the commission of the very should have ventured to tread on 
errors which they aimed at preventing. Miltonic ground. For, wliilc our leel- 
The words “ purity and propriety of ings are naturally disposed to fly off’ 
diction” are themselves very vague at a tangent from the vague and im- 
words. Let us say, then, that a style palpable conceptions which form the 
which goes at once to the point, which staple of her jmem, the dreamy and 
is felt to get through Imsiness^ and unpractical clniractei* of her style 
which carries with it no affectation, makes them fly still further from the 
cither real or apparent, is always a subject. The force of her language is 
good style; and that no other style is n<>t suihcieiit to bind down and i-ivet 
good. This is the quality which may our sympathies to the theme ; and the 
be generalized from the works of the lyrical portions of the drama, in par- 
great authors of all ages, as the prime ticular, arc so inarikulate, that we 
characteristic of all good writing, are coinpc'lled to ])i‘onounce this com- 
Tlieir style is alwaj'S pregnant with a ]>osltioi) — i>artial to it as its authoress 
working activity — it iiiii>re8ses us with is — the least successful of her works, 
the feeling that real w ork is done here. But it is oiir w ish to do full justice 
We fear not to say tliat Milton him- to Bairctt’s extraordinary me- 
sclfowes much of bis reputation to the rits, and to convey to our readers a 
peremptory and business-like vigour favourable impression of her pow’cra ; 
of his style. lie never beats about and Iherefore wc shall say no more 
the bush — he never emidoys language at present aboat the “Drama of 
which a plain man would not liave Exile,” but sliali turn our attention to 
employed — if he could. The sublimity some of the fairer and less quostion- 
of “Paradise I.*ost” is fupported able manifestations of her genius. Wc 
throughout by the direct force of its shall commena' witli her sonnets ; for 
language— language the most elabo- these ai)pear to ns to be by far the 
rate, but idso the most to the i>oint, most linished of her compositions in 
and the least fantastical, that ever fell point of style ; and %i depth and 
from human lips. There are difficul- purity of sentiment, w o think that 
ties to encounter in the abstract con- the^> sui’i)ass 4any thing she has ever 
ception of the poem. The naked argu- written, with the exception of tlie 
ment does not at first recommend itself poem entitled “ Bertha in the Lane,” 
to our und^tanding. It is not till w^e w'hieh w c shall quote licrcafter. As 
have vanquished those difliculties, — ^in our first specimen, wc select one which 
which step we are mainly assisted by she entitles 

Discohtent. 

" Light human nature is too lightly tost 
And ruffled without cause ; complaining on — 

Restless with rest — until, being overthrown. 

It leameth to lie quiet. Let a fVost 
Or a small wasp have crept to the innermost 
Of our ripe peach ; or let the wilful sun 
Shine westwrard of our window, — straight we run 
A furlong’s sigh, as if the world were lost. 

Bat what time through the heart and through the brain 
God hath transfix’d us,— we, ho moved before. 

Attain to a calm ! .^y, shouldering weights of pain> 

We anchor in deep waters, safe from shore ; 

And^hear, submibsive, o’er the stormy main, 

God’s charter’d judgments walk for evermore,” 
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Yes ; we fear it is too true that the same sotenm ihoneht with which the 
voice of God never speaks so ar^u- sonHct conclu^js, K»rms the moral of 
lately to man, as when it speaks In her ballad aititled the ** Lay of the 
the desperate calm of a soul to wliich Brown Eosary.” It is thus that the 
life or death has done its worst. The heroine^ of that poem speaks — 

** Tticn breakings into tears — * Dear God>’ she cried^ * and must we see 

All blissful things depart iVom usj or Ore we go to Thee ? 

We cannot guess thee in the wood, or hear thee in the wind ? 

Our codars must fall round us^ ere we see the light behind ? 

Ay sooth, we feel too strong in weal, tp need thee on that road ; 

But woe being come, Uic soul is dumb that crieth not on * God.* ’* 

Then it is that the despair w’hicli blackens the earth strikes clear tho 
face of the sky. Listen again to Miss Barrett, when her soul is cheered by 
the promises of “ Futurity — 

Futubitt- 

« And, O beloved voices ! upon which 
Ours passionately call, because erelong 
Ye brake ofl' in the middle of that song 
Wc sang together softly, to enrich 
The poor world with tlie sense of love, and witch 
The heart out of things evil — I am strong, — 

Knowing ye are not lost for aye among 

The hills, with last year’s thrush. God keeps a niche 

In Heaven to hold our idols ! and albeit 

He brake them to our faces, and denied 

That our close kisses should impair their white,— 

I know we shall behold them raised, complete, — 

I'he dust shook from their beauty, — glorified 
New .Memnons singing in the great God-light. 

And again, listen to her ballots cd and womanly strain when she speaks 
of “ Comlbrt:” — 


COMFOBT. 


** Speak low to mo, my Saviour — low and sweet 
From out the hallelujahs, sweet and low, 

Lest 1 should fear and fall, and miss thee so 
Who art not miss'd by any that entreat. 

Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet — 

And if no precious gums my bauds bestow. 

Let my tears drop hke amber, iv'hile I go 
In reach of thy divinest voice complete 
In humanest aifection — ^thus, in sooth 
To lose the sense of losing ! As a child. 

Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore. 

Is sung to m its stead by mother's mouth ; 

Till, sinking on h(>r breast, love-reconciled, 
lie sleeps the faster that he wept before.’* 

How profound and jet how feminine is the sentiment ! No man could have 
written that sonnet. It rises spontaneously from the heart of a Christian 
W'oman, which overflows with feelings more gracious and piore graceful than 
ever man’s can bo. It teaches us what religious poetry truly is ; for it makes 
aflcctions inspired by the simplest things of earth, to illustrate, with tho 
most artless beauty, the solcmu consolations of the Cross. 

The pointedness of tho following religions sonnet is very striking and 
sublime. The text ist ** And the Lord turned and looked upon Pet^.” ^ 

The Meaning of thb Look. 

** I think that look of Christ might seem to say— 

* Thou Peter ! art thou then a common stone 

Whleb I at last must break my heart upon, 

For all God’s charge, to his liigh angels, may 
Gurrd my foot bctler ? Did I yesterday 
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ihy feet, my beloved, that they •should mn 
^efc to deny me ’neath the morning sui|, — 

And do ihy kisses, like the rest,l)etray ?— 

The cock crows coldly. — Go, and manifest 
A late contrition, but no bootless fear ! 

For when tliy deathly need is bitterest. 

Thou shalt not be denied, as 1 am here — 

My voice, to God and angels, shall attest, — 

JBeeause I know thtz mm, let him he clem.' ’* 

One more sonnet, and we bid adieu to these very fa\ oiirable specimens of 
Miss Ban*ott’s genius : — • 

Patience Taught nv Natuhe. 

" ' O dreary life ! * wo cry, ^ O dreary life ! * 

And still tlie generations of the birds 
Sing tlirough our sighing, and the flocks and herds 
Serenely live while we arc keeping strife 
With Heaven’s true purpose in us, a.s a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean girds 
l^nslacken’d the dry land : savannah -swards 
I'nweary sweep : hills watch, unworn ; and rife 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest-trees, 

To show, above, the un wasted stars that pass 
In their old glory. O thou God of old ! 

Grant me some smaller grace than eonies to these ; — 

But so much patience, as a blade of grass 
Grows by contented through the heat and euld.” 


There is a poem in these volumes 
entitled the “ Ciy of the Human " — 
some stanzas of which are inspired 
by profound feeling, and wTitten with 
a rare force and simplicity of style ; 
but as other parts of it are obse^ire, 
and as it appears to us to be of veiy 
unequal merit, >ve shall not quote the 
whole of it. In addition to the faulu 
which are to be found in the poem 
itself, its title Is objectionable, as em- 
bodying one of Miss Barrett’s w orst 
mannerisms, and one for which we 
think that no allowance ought to be 
made. She is in the habit of employ- 
ing cei’taiu adjectives in a substantive 
sense. She docs so here. In oth(>r 
places she writes “ Heaven assist the 
Human." “ J^eaning from my human" 
that is, stooping ffbm my rank as a 
human being. In one passage she 
Bays, 

" Till the heavenly Infinite 
Failing off from our Created— 
nature being understood after the 
word “ created.” The word “ Di- 
vine” ia one which she frequently 
employs Ui this substantive fashion. 
She also writes “ Chanting down the 
Golden " — ^tbe golden what? 

" Then the full nense of your mortal 
Rufth’d upon you deep and loud*” 

For “mortal,” read “mortality.” 


It is true that this j)ractioe may be 
defended to a certain by the 

example and aiithoriry of Milton. 
But Aliss Barrett is mistaken if she 
pupp(He.s that her frequent and juo- 
niiiient use such a form of speech, 
can be justified by the rare and iiiiob- 
tru&ivc instances of it which arc to be 
found in the Paradise Lost. To use 
an anomalous expre^ssion (wo or three 
times in a poem consisting of many 
thousand lines, is a very difterent 
thing fi'ora bringing the same anomaly 
conspicuously forward, and employing 
it as a common and fa^ ourite mode of 
speech iii a number of small j»oems. 
In the fojTTier ca>o, it will be found 
that the expression is vindicated by 
the context, and by the circumstances 
under which it is employed; in the 
latter case it becomes a nuisance 
which amnot be. too rigorously put 
down. One step further and we shall 
find ourselves talking, in the diaiot^t 
of Yankeeland, of “ us poor Hu- 
mans!” However, as the point ap- 
pears to UB to be one which d^>es not 
admit of conti’oversy, we shall say no 
more on the subject, hut shall pro- 
ceed to tlic more a^ccablo duly of 
quoting tlie greater* portion of Miss 
Barrett’s poeiUy which may be regard- 
ed aa ^ commentaiy on the prayer— 
“ The ]>)rd be merciful to us sinners.” 
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The City of the Human. 

** * There is no God/ the foolish saitln — 
But none, ‘ There is no sorrow \ * 

And nature oft, the cry of faith, 

In bitter need will borroAv : 

E;\c‘s, whidi tJic preacher could not 
school, 

By wayside graves are raised ; 

And lips say, 'God be pitiful,* 

Which ne’er said, * God be praised.* 

Be pitiful, O God! 

'' The curse of gold upon the land, 

'Fho l.'ick of bread enforces — 

I'he rail- cars snort from strand to strand, 
Lilvt* uiori* of Deatli’s White horses ! 
The rich preach ‘rights* and future 
days, 

And hoar no angel setdling : 

The poor die mute -\\ith starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the tiffing. 

Be pitiful, O God ! 

W(- meet together at the feast — 

To pri\ ate mirth betake us — 

'^^'e stare do>\ n in the winecup, lost 
Some \ aeant chair should shake us ! 
We inuno delight, and pleilge it round — 

' It sliuU bo ours to-morrow ! ’ 

God's seraphs ! do your voices sound 
As sad in naming sorrow ? 

Bo pitiful, O God! 

We hit together, w ith the skies, 

The steadfast skies, above us : 

We look into each otlier’s eyes, — 

' And how long will you love us ? * — 
The eyes grow dim with jiropliccy, 

The voi( es, low and breathless — 

' Till death us part ! ’ — O words, to be 
Our test for love the deathless! 

Be pitiful, dear God ! 

" Wo tremble by the harmless bed 
Of one loved and departed — 

Our tears drop on tlie lips that said 
Last night, ' Be stronger-hearted ! ’ 

O God— to clasp those fingers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely ! — 

To see a light on dearest brows, 

Which is the daylight only ! 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

** The happy children come to us, 

And look up in our faces : 

They ask us— Was it thus, and thus, 
W^en we were in their places ? — 

We cannot speak ; — we see anew 
The hills we used to live in ; 

And feel our mother's smile press through 
The kisses she is giving. 

Be pitifu]|0 G^d! 


" Wo pray together at the kirk, 

For mercy, mercy, solely — 

Hands weary with the evil work, 

We lift them to the Holy ! 

The corpse is calm below our knee — 

Its spirit^ bright before Thee — 
Between them, worse than either, we — 
M'itlioiit the rest or glory ! 

Be pitiful, O God ! 

Wa .sit on hills our childhood wist. 
Woods, hamlets, streams, beholding ( 
The .sun strikes, through the furthest 
mist, 

Tlio city’s spire to golden. 

The city’s golden spire it was, 

When hope and health were strongest, 
But now' it is the churchyard grass 
Wo look upon tlie longest. 

Be pitiful, O God! 

" And soon aU vision waxeth dull — 

Men w'lusper, ' He is dying :* 

Wc cry no more, 'Be pitiful ! * — 

Wc have no strength for crying ! — 
No strength, no need ! Then, Soul of 
mine. 

Look up and triunmh rather — 

Lo ! in the depth of God’s Pivine, 

The Son adjures the Father — 

Be pitiful, O God ! ** 

“ The Romance of the Swan’s 
Xest’’ is written in a different vein. 
It is characterized by a graceful play- 
fulness of manner and sentiment, 
w hich shows how heartily tlie amiable 
authoress can enter into the sympa- 
thies and enjoyments of a child, and 
liow' much she is at home when she 
engages in lighter dalliance with the 
muse. Wc have taken the liberty to 
print in italics tvo or three Barrfit^ 
tisms, which how^ever, w'e believe, are 
not very reprehensible. On the whole, 
it Ls a very plpaajug ginji elegant per- 
fonnaiice: — 

The Romanos of thb Swan’s Vsst. 

" Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 

By a stream-side, on the ra^s : 

And the trees are sj^wenng d^wn ^ 
Doublet of their haves in thqSout, 

On her shining hair find face. 

" She has thrown her bonpet by'| 
And her feet she has been dipping 
Xn the shallow water’s Row-r- 
]Now 9 he holds tb^ nsMly 
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In her bands* all sleek and dripping* And bnccl down beside my feet-*- 

While she ro<^eth to and f^'o. ^ILu ! my master sends this gage* 

Lady* ybr thy pity*s counting ! 

" Little ElUe sits aloiif,— What wilt thou exchange for it ? ** 

And the smilf, slic softly useth. 

Fills the silence like a speech ; " * And the first time, I will send 


'While she thinks what shall be done*— 
And the sn eetest pleasure, chooseth* 
For her future witliiu reach ! 

" Little Elbe in her smile • 

Chooseth . . . ' I will have a loVer* 
Riding on a steed of steeds ! 
lie shall love me without g^ile ; 

And to him I wdll discover 
That swan s nest among the reeds. 

*• And the steed shall be red-roan* 
And the lover shall be noble* 

With an eye that takes tfie breath, — 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble* 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

** * And the steed* it shall be shod 
All in silver* housed in a/ure* 

And the mane shall swim the wdnd ! 
And the hoofs* along the sod* 

Shall dash onward in a pleasure. 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

" * But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in* 

When he gazes in ray face ! 

He will say, ' O Love* thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 

And 1 kneel bore for thy grac<".’ 

‘ Then, ay, then — he shall kneel 
low — 

With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand — 
Till I answer* ** Rise* and go ! 

For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.*’ 

" * Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel ray own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say — 

Nathlcss* maiden-brave* "Farewell*** 
I will utter and dissemble — 

“ Light to-morrow* with to-day.** 

" * Then he will ride through the hills* 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong ! 

To make straight distorted wills* — 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which tlio wicked bear along. 

<< ( Throe times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream* and climb the monn- 
tain* 


A white rosebud for a guerdon*— 

And the second time* a glove ! 

But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride* and answer — ** Pardon* 
If he comes to take my love.** 

" * Then the young foot -page will run* 
Then my lover will ride faster* 

Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 

I am a duke's eldest son ! 

Thousand serfs do call me master* — 
But, O Love* I love but the© ! *’ 

* He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lend me us a lover, 

Through the crowds that praise his 

dmls ! 

And* when soul-tied by one troth* 
Unto him I will discover 

That sAvan’s nost among the reeds.* 

" Little Ellio, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, — 

Tied the bonnet, donii'd the shoe — 
And n ent homeward, round a mile* 
Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the Ctt'O, 

" Pushing through the e'lm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream* light-hearted* 
■Where the osier pathway leads — 
Past the boughs she stoops— 4uid stops ! 
Lo ! the wild swan had deserted — 

And a rat bad gnaw’d the reeds. 

Elbe went, bom© sad and slow ! 

If she found the lover ever, 

W'ith his red-roan steed of steeds* 
Sooth I know not ! but 1 know 
She could show liim never — ^nover* 

That swan’s no^t among the reeds !'* 
Hut the gem of the collection is 
unquestionably the poem entitled 
Hcitha in the Lane.** This is the 
purest picture of a broken heart that 
ever drew tears from the eyes of wo- 
man or of man. Although our extracts 
are likely to exceed the proportion 
wliicli they ought to bear to our critical 
cominentary, we mnst be permitted 
to quote this poem entire. A grain 
ot* such poetry is worth a cart-load of 
criticism : — 

Bxbtha in this Lane. 

** Put the broidery.firiune away* 

For my sewing is aR donel 
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Tho last thread is used to-da^ 

And I need nut join it on^ 4 ^ 
Thoujsj^h tlio olock stands at the nooDj 
1 am weary ! I have sewn 
Swc(!t, for thee, a wcdding-; 5 own. 

Sister, help me to the bed, 

And stand near me, dearost-swoet. 
Do not slu'lnk nor be afraid. 

Blushing with a sudden heat ! 

No one standeth in the street ? — 

By God’s love 1 go to meet. 

Love I thee wth love complete. 

Lean thy face down ! drop it in 
Those two hands, that I may hold 
*Twixt their [jalms thy chock and dun. 
Stroking back tho curls of gold. 

^'I’is a fair, lair face, in sooth — 
Larger eyes and redder mouth 
Than mine ncre in my first youth ! 

“ Thou art vinjugtu’ by sevtiu years — 
Ah ! — so bashful at iny ga/e, 

That the lashes, hung witli tears, 
tSrow too heavy to upraise ? 

I would wound thee by no touch 
AVhich thy shyness feels ns- such — 
l)o.st tlioii mind mt*, dear, so much ? 

Have I not been nigh a mother 
To th;y sweetness — .toll me, dear ? 
Have we not loved one another 
Tenderly, from >ciir to >car ; 

Since our dying mother mild 
Said v'iih accents undcjUcd,* 

* Child, be inotber to this child I ' 

** Mother, mother, up in heaven. 

Stand up on the jiisper sea, 

And be witness I have given 
All the gifts required of me ; — 
llope that blt'ss’d mo, bliss tliat 
crown’d, 

Love, tliat left me with a wound. 

Life itsedf, that turuoth round I 

'' Mother, mother, thou art kind. 

Thou art standing in the room, — 

In a molten gl<»ry shrined. 

That rays off into tlie gloom ! 

But thy smile is bright and bleak 
Like cold waves— I cannot speak ; 

I sob in it, and grow weak. 

** Ghostly mother, keep aloof 
One hour longer from my soul — 

For f still am thinking of 

Earth’s warm-beating joy and dole ! 


On my finger' is a ring 
Which 1 still see glittering. 

When the night hides every thing. 

" Little sister, thou art pale ! 

Ah ! I have a wandering brain — 

But 1 lose that fever-bale, 

And my thoughts grow calm again. 
Lean down closer — closer still ! 

I have words thine car to fill, — 

And would kiss thee at my will. 

" Dear, I ‘heard thee in the spring, 
Thee and Robert — through the trees. 
When wc all went gathering 

Boughs of May-bloom for the bees. 
Do not start so ! think instead 
llow the sunshine overhead 
Seem’d to trickle through the shade. 

‘‘ What a day it was, that day ! 

Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave and throb aw'ay. 

At the sight of the great sky ; 

And the silence, as it stood 
In the glory’s golden flood. 

Audibly did bud — and bud ! 

"Through the winding hedgerows green. 
How we wander’d, I and yon, — 
AVith the bowery tops shut in, 

And the gates that show’d the view — 
llow wc talk’d there ! thrushes soft. 
Sang our pauses out, — or oft 
Bleatings took them, from the croft. 

" Till the pleasure, growTi too strong. 
Left me muter evermore ; 

And, the winding road being long, ‘ 

1 walked out of sight, before ; 

And so, wrapt in niusings fond. 
Issued (past the wayside pond) 

On the meadow-lands beyond. 

" 1 sate down beneatli the beech 
AVhich leans over to the lane, 

. And the far sound of your speech 
Did not promise any pain : 

And I bless ’d you full and free. 

With a smile stoop'd tenderly 
O’er the May-flowers on my knee. 

" But the sound grew into word 
As the speakers drew more near — 
Sweet, forgive me that 1 heard 
What you wish’d me not to hear. 

Do not w'eep so — d6 not shake — 

Oh, — 1 heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good true answers for my sake. 


♦ " Witfi accents undefiled ; ” this is surely a very strange and unaccountable 
interpolation. How was it possible, or conceivable, that any accents could be 
deJUedt which conveyed the holiest and most pathetic iigunctiou that ever caine 
from tho lips of a dying mother ? 
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" Yes, and he too ! let him stand 
In thj thoughts, iintouchM by blame. 
Could he help it, if my hand 

He had claim’d with hasty claim ? 
That was wrong perhaps — ^but then 
Such tilings be — and ^\ill, again ! 
Women cannot judge for men. 

" Had he seen thee, when he swore 
Ho w'ould love but me alone ? 

Thou wort absent, — sent before , 
To our kin in Sidmouth town. 

A^'hen he saw thee who art best 
Past compare, and loveliest. 

He but judged thee as the rest. 


" Then I glways was too grave,- 
LUced the saddest ballads sung, — 
With tliat look, besides, wo have 
In our faces, ivho die young. 

I had died, Hear, all same — 
Idfe's long, joyous, jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 

" We are so unlike each other. 

Thou and 7 ; that none could guess 
Wo uerc children of «uc mother. 

But for mutual tenderness. 

Thou art rose-lined from the cold. 
And meant, verily, to hold 
I^ilc’s pure pleasures niauifuld. 


Could w'e blame him with grave u ords. 
Thou and 1, Dear, if we might ? 

Thy broun eyes have looks like birds. 
Flying straightway to tlie light : 

Mine are older. — Hush ! — Look out — 
Up the street ! Is none without ? 
How the popl«*ir swings about \ 

** And that hour — beneath the beech, — 
When 1 listen’d in a dream, , 
And he said, in his deep speech. 

That he owed me all tsfeem , — 

Each word swam in on my brain 
W'ith a dim, dilating pain, 

Till it burst with that last strain — 

1 fell flooded with a Dark, 

In the silence of a swoon — 

When I rose, still cold and stark, 

There was night, — I saw the moon : 
And the stars, each in its place, 

And the May-bloorns on the grass. 
Seem'd to w onder what 1 was. 

“ And I walk’d as if apart 

From myself, when X could stand — 
And I pitied my own heart, 

As if I held it in my hand, — 
Somewhat coldly, — with a sense 
Of fulfill’d benevolence. 

And a ' poor thing ’ negligence. 

" And I answer’d coldly too. 

When you met me at the door ; 

And I only l^eard the dew 
Dripping from me to the floor : 

And the flowers I bade you see. 

Were too wither’d for the bee, — 

As my life, henceforth, for me. 

" Do not weep so — dear— hcart-^rarm ! 

It was best as it befell ! 

If I say he did me harm, 

I speak wild, — I am not well. 

All hiB words wore kind and good- 
ie eiteein*d me / Only blood 
Rm» po fai^t in wommabood. 


** I am ]>nlc a** crocus grows 
Close beside a rose- tree’s root! 
AVhosoe'or would reach the rose, 
Treads the ctocus underfoot — . 

1, like May -bloom on thorii-tree — 
Thoxi, like merry suminer-bec ! 

Fit, that I be pluck’d for thee, 

** Yet who plucks me ? — no one inourns- 
1 have lived my season out,— 

And now die of my own thorns 
Wliich I could not live without. 
Sweet, be merry ! How tbe light 
Comes and goes ! If it be night. 
Keep the candles in my sight. 

" Are there fot»(stops at the door ? 

Look out (piickly. Yea, or nay ? 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word tliat 1 might say. 
Kay ? So best ! — So angels would 

Stand ofl’ clear from deathly road 

Kot to cross the sight of GocL 

Colder grow my hands and feet 

AVheii 1 wear the shroud 1 made. 
Let the folds lie straight and neat, 

Ami tbe rosemary be spread 

That if any frit'nd should come, 

(To see thrf, sweet !) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

And, dear Bortho, let me keep 
On my band this little ring, 

Whieli at nights, when others sleep, 

1 can still see glittering. 

Lot me wear it out of sight. 

In the grave — where it will light 
All the Dark up, day and night. 

** On tliat grave, drop not a tear ! 

Else, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through the woollen shroud I igear, 

I sh^ feel it on my face. 

Rather smile there, blessed 0 ]l^, 
Thinking of me in the sunr— 

Or forget pie— smiling on I 
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Art tbou near me % nearer ? so I 
Kiss mo close upon the eyes — . 

That tlie earthly light may go ® 
Sweetly as it used to riso— 

When 1 watch’d the morning-gray 
Strike, betwixt Uio hills, the way 
lie was sure to come that day. 

" So — no more vain words be said ! 

The hosannas nearer roll — 

]Mother, smile now on thy Dead — 

I am death-strong in my soul ! 

Mystic Dove alit on cross, 

Guide the poor bird of the snows 
Through tlio snow-w’iud abov«! loss ! 

« Jesus, Viofiin, comprehending 
Love’s divine self-abnegation — 
Cleanse my lo^ e in its sc‘lf-sj>ending, 
And abr»<irb the poor libation ! 

Wind my thread of life up higher, 

Up through angels' hands of tire ! — 

I aspire while 1 expire ! ” 

The f(»llowing extract from a little 
poem entitled Sle«‘piug and Wiitcli- 
iiig,’’ is \oiy ttuichiug in its simplicity. 
]\Iis.s llarretl is \^tttcldng over a slum- 
Ix'iing child. How scdtly does the 
spirit of the wat<‘h(‘r overshadow the 
cradle with the purest iiillueiices of 
it> own saiietitiod .sorrows, while she 
thus speaks ! — 

*•/, who eaniiot sleep as well, 

Shall I sigh to view' you ? 

Or sigh further to foretell 
All that may undo you ? 

Nay, keep smiling, little child, 

Krc the sorrow neareth, — 

J w ill smile ttio ! Patience mild 
Pleasure’s token wear<*th. 

Kay, keep sleeping, before loss ; 

1 shall sleep though losing ! 

As by cradle, so by cross. 

Sure is the reposing. 

** And God knows, who sees us tw'ain. 
Child at childish leisure, 

I am near os tired of pain 
As you seem of pleasure j— 

Very soon too, by his grace 
Gently ivrapt around me, 

Sliall I wow as calm a face, 

Shall 1 deep as soundly ! 

Differing in this, that you 

Clasp your playthings sleeping. 

While n^hand shall drop the few 
Give^o my keeping ; 

Differing in this, that J 
Slepi»ng, shaU be colder, 


And in waking presently. 

Brighter to beholder ! 

Differing in this beside 

(Sleeper, have you heard me ? 

Do you move, and open wide 

Eyes of wonder toward me ?) — 

That while I draw you withal 

From your slumber, solely, — 

Me, from mine, an angel shall. 

With revcillic holy ! ** 

• 

After having perused these extracts, 
it mu.st bo impossible for any one to 
deny that Miss Barrett is a jicrson 
gifted with very extraordinary pow'ei>} 
of miud, and \cry rare sensibiliti(*.s of 
lieart. She must .surely be allowed 
to take her place among the female 
writers of England as a popte.s.s of no 
ordinary rank ; and if she does not 
already overtop them all, may she 
one day stand forth as the queen of 
that select and immortal sisterhood ! 
It i.s in her power to do so if .she 
pleases. 

It is now' our duty to revert to the 
jnincipal poem in the collection, re- 
specting which we have already ven- 
tured to pronoimce rather an" unfa- 
vourable opinion. The ‘‘ Drama of 
Exile’’ is the mo.<t ambitioirs of Miss 
Barrett’s compositions. It is intend- 
ed to commemorate tlu5 sayings and 
doiiig.s of our Fii-st Barents, imme- 
diately' subsequent to their expulsion 
from the garden of Eden. Its autho- 
re.s.*^, with .sincere mode.sty, disclaims 
all intention of entering into compe- 
tition with Milton ; but the. compari- 
son must, of course, force itself upon 
the, reader ; and although it w'as not 
to be expected that she should rise 
so &oaringly as Milton does above 
the level of her theme, it w^as at any 
rate to be expected that her drawatus 
persontB should not stand in absolute 
contrast to his. Yet Miltou^s Satan 
and Hiss Barrett’s Lucifer are the 
very antipodes of each other. Hilton’s 
Satan is a thoroughly practical cha- 
racter, and, if he had been bmnan, he 
would have made a first-rate man of 
business in any department of life. 
Hiss Barrett’s Ludfer, on the con- 
traiy, is the poorest prater that ever 
mode a point of saying nothing to the 
pmpose, and we feel assured that he 
cpuld have put his hand to nothing in 
heaven, on caith, or in helL He has 
nothing to do, he does nothing, and 
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he could do nothing. Ho seems in- a portion of a dialogue which tftkes 
capable of excogitating a single plot pl^45 between the two ; au^ it is pei-- 
of treachery, or of cam ing into cxe- haps as fair a sample of the drama as 
cutlon a single deed of violence. His any that we could select. Near the 
thoughts are a great deal too much beginning of the poem Gabriel con- 
taken up about his own personal ap- eludes a short address to Lucifer with 
pearancc. Gabriel is an equally ir- these words— 
resolute chai-acter. The following is 

Go from us straightway. 

Lucifer. ' “Wherefore ? 

Gabriel. Lucifer^ 

Thy last stop in this place, trod sorrow up. 

Recoil liefore that sorrow, if not this sword. 

Lucifer. Angels are in the world — wherefore not 1 ? 

Exiles are in the world — wherefore not I ? 

The cursed are in the W'orld — wherefore not I ? 

Gabriel. Depart. 

Lucifer. And where’s the logic of * depart ? * 

Our lady Eve had half been satishod 
To obey her Maker, if I had not learnt 
To fix mv postulate better. Dost thou dream 
Of guarding some monopoly in heaven 
Instead of earth i Why lean dream with thee 
To the length of thy wings. 

Gabriel. I do not dream. 

This is not heaven, even in a dream ; nor earth, 

As earth was once,— first breathed among the stars, — 

Articulate glory from the mouth divine, — 

To >>hich the myriad spheres thrill’d audibly, 

Touch'd like a lute-string, — and the sons of God 
Said AMKX, singing it. I know that this 
Is earth, not new created, but new cursed-— 

This, Eden's gate, not open’d, but built up 
With a final cloud of suiLset. Do 1 dream ? 

Alas, not so ! this is the Eden lost 
By Lucifer the s'^rpent ! this the sword 
(This sword, alive with justice and with fire,) 

That smote iijion the forehead, Lucifer 

The angel ! Wherefore, angel, go . . . depart— 

Enough is sinn’d and suffer’d. 

Lucifer. By no means.” 


It will be observed, that in this 
passage Gabriel tluicc desires Luci- 
fer to “ move on it will also be ob- 
served that Gabriel has a sword — or 
perhaps it may be the revolving sword 
wliich guards Paradise that he speaks 
of ; but be it so or not, he threatens 
Lucifer witli the edge of the sw'ord 
unless he decamps ; and yet, although 
the w'arning is repeated, as we have 
said, ’ three distinct times, and al- 
though Lucifer .pertinaciously refuses 
to stir a step^ still the weapon remains 
innocuous, and the arch-iicnd remains 
intact, ^is is not the way in w'Mch 
Milton linages matters. Towards 
the conclusion of the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost, this same Gabriel or- 
ders Satan to leave his prosonce— 


" Avant ! 

Fly thither whence tliou fledd’st.” 

The rebel angel refuses to retire : — 
upon which, without more ado, both 
sides prepare themselves for battle. 
On the side of Gabriel 

“ Th* angelic squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, ^rpening in mooned 
liorus 

Their phalanx.*’ 

What an intense picture of ardour 
preparatory to action (It is night, re- 
member) is presented to our imagi- 
nations by the words taoM 
red!*' 

On t’other side, Satan alarm'd. 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 
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Likg ToneriflP, or Atlas, unremov*d : " Dreadful deeds 

His stature reach’d the sky.” Might have ensued 

Then would have come the tug of ^ar and would have ensued— 
—then 

" Had not soon 

The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 

Hung forth in heaven bis golden scales.*’ 

“ The fiend look’d up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night.” 


Hut in ihc interview which Miss 
HiiiTett doscribos between Gabriel 
and l-.ucifcr, no such headlong pro- 
)H*nsity to act is inanifosted by either 
Jiarty— no such crisis ensues to inter- 
rupt the fray, (iabriel is satisfied 
with giving utterance to a feeble 
threat, wliicli, when he finds that 
hucifer pays no attention to it, he 
never attempts to ciutv into execu- 
tion. For 110 apparent ciiuse, be sud- 
denly ebanges his tone, and eondc- 
sceiids to bold parley with his foe on 


a variety of not v(Ty interesting par- 
ticulars, informing him, among other 
things, that he “ docs not dream ! ” 
The following is Lucifer’s descrip- 
tion of onr First Mother. It is impreg- 
nated with Miss Barrett’s mannerisms, 
and strongly characterized by that 
fantastical and untrue nuide of pic- 
turing sensible objects, which the ex- 
ample of Sliclley and Keates tended 
especially to foster, if they were not 
the first lo introduce it : — 


* Lxicifer. Curse freely ! curses thicken. IVhy, tliis Eve 
Who thought me once part worthy of her ear, 

And somewhat wiser than the other beasts, — 

Drawing together h^,r larye yhbes ofejm, 

The liyhi of which in ihrobbiny in and out 
Around their confinuify of yaze , — 

Knots her fair eyebrows in so hard a knot, 

And, down from her white heights of womanhood, 

Looks on me so amazed,— I scarce should fear 
To wager such an apple as she pluck’d, 

Against one riper from tlic tree of life. 

That she could curse too — as a -woman may— 

Smooth in the voict'fo.” 


We do not ver}' well understand 
why Eve’s curses should have been 
smoother in the vowels than in the 
consonants. But as wo arc no great 
elocutionists, or at all well conversant 
with the mysteries of ** labials,” 
** dentals,” and gutterals,” w e shall 
not contest tho point with Lucifer, 
lest wo should only expose our own 
ignorance. 

Bcspccting the leading conception 
of her drama, Miss Barrett writes 
thus “ My subject was the new and 
strange experience of the fallen hu- 
manity as it went forth fiH)m Paradise 
into the wilderness; with a peculiar 
reference to Eve's allotted grief, which, 
oonsidering that self-sacrmcc belong- 
ed toiher womanhood, and the con- 
sciousness of originating tlic Fall to 
her offence— -appeared to me imper- 
feetty apprehended hitherto, and more 


expressible by a woman than a man.” 
No wonder that Miss Barrett failed 
iu her undertaking. In the concep- 
tion of Eve’s grief as- distinguished 
from Adam's, and as coloured by the 
cii’cnmstances of her situation — name- 
ly, by tho consciousness that she had 
been the first to fall, and the proxi- 
mate cause of Adam’s transgression — 
there is certainly no sufficient founda- 
tion to sustain the w^eight of a dra- 
matic poem. At the most, it might 
have famished matdials for a sonnet. 
It therefore detracts nothing from the 
genius of Miss Barrett to say, that 
her attempt has been nnsucoessM. 
She has tried to make'bricfcs not 
without straw, but almost without 
clay; and that being the case, the 
marvel is that she should’ have 
cceded so well. 

There was room at leasV* eba* 
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tiniies Miss Barrett, ^ for lyrical emo- 
tion in those first steps into the 
wilderness, in that first sense of de- 
solation after wratli, in that first 
audible gathering]: of the recrimiiiat- 
ing ‘ groan of the wliole creation,* 
in that first darkening of tlio hills 
from the recoiling feet of angels, 
and in that first silence of tho 
voice of (iod.” There cortainly wm 
room for lyrical emotion in these first 
slops into wilderness. All nature 
might most appropriately be supposed 
to break fortli in melodious regrets 
around the footsteps of tho wanderers: 
but we cannot tliink that Miss Bar- 
rett has done justice to uat lire’s strains. 
Tailless lyrical emotion be expressed in 
language as clear as amomitaiu rill, and 
as well defined as the rocks over which 
it runs, it is much better loft imsniig. 
The merit of all lyrical poctr\^ consiNt.s 
in the clearness and cleanness with 
which it is CUT : no tags or loose ends 
can any where be pcnnilted. But jVIiss 
Barrett’s lyrical compositions are fre- 
quently so inarticulate, so sU>vonly, 
and st> defective, both in rhythm and 
rhyme, that we arc really surprised 
how a i)erson of lier p«)wcrs could 
have written them, and how a person 
of any judgment could have imbli.shed 
them. Take a specimen, nut by any 
means the V orst, from tlie ** Song of 
the morning star to Lucifio*:”— 

3Iine orbed image sinks 
Back from thoc, back from llieo. 

As thou art fallen, methinks, 

Bank from me, back from me. 

O my light-bearer, 

Ctmld another fairer 
Lack to thee, lack to liiee ? 

Ai, ai, Heosphorns ! 

I loved thee, with tho fiery love of .stars. 
Who love by burntug, and by loving 
move, 

Too near the throned Jehovah, nut to 
love. 

Ai, ai, IIoo.sphoros ! 

Their brows flash fast on mo from gli- 
ding car^, 

l^ale-passion’d for my loss. 

Ai, ai, Heosphbros! 

“ Mine orbed heats drop cold 
Down from thee, down from thee. 

As fell thy grace 6f old 
Down from me, down from me. 

O my light-bearer, 

Is another fairer 


Won to thee, Won to thee t 
. Ai, ai, Hcosphoros, 
t Great loro preceded loss, 

Knowm to thee, known to thee. 

Ai, ai ! 

Thou, breathing thy communicablo 
grace 

Of life into iny light, 

Mine astral faces, from thine angel face, 
Hast inly fed, 

And flooded me with radiance overinucli 
From thy pure lieighl. 

Ai, ai ! 

Thou, wilh calm, floating pinions both 
wfiys spread, 

Erect, irradiated, 

Didst sting my wJieel of glory 
On, on before thoe, 

Along the Gudlight, hy a quickening 
touch ! 
lla, ha ! 

Around, aroiiiul tho firiniunoiital ocean, 
1 sw am expanding wilh dt lirious lire ! 
Aro'uid, around, nroniid, in blind «h“>irc 
To bo draMii ujmard to the Infiuite — 
Jla, ha ! ” 

But enoimli of Ai ni Hcosphoros, 
It may be very right for ladies to 
learn (ireek — not, howewr. if it to 
lead tliem to introduce such expres- 
sions as this into the language of 
English poetry. 

Nor do we think that Miv< Barren's 
lyrical styh* improves wluai slu* de- 
scends to themes of more human and 
proximate interest, and makes tlie 
“ earth -spirits ** and tho ttower- 
sjiirits ” ]iour their huiientations into 
the ear.s of the cxile<l iniir. The fol- 
lowing i.s the eonclusion of I he hiyment 
(as Miss Ikirrett promiunces the yord 
hlmenf^ of the “ flower-spirits 

We pluck at your raiment, 

We Nfroku down your hair, 

AVe faint in tmr Idnurnff 
And pine into air, 

Fare-ye-widl — farewell 1 
The Ellen scents, no longer senaiblo, 
Expire at Eden^a door ! 

Kaeh footstep Of your treading 
Treads out some fragrance which yd 
knew befuro: 

Farewell ! the flowers of Eden 
Ye shall smell never more.** 

Would not Miss Barrett’s hofi- havd 
stood on end if Virgil had wtltieii 
“Anna virtiinqwe Tet-anrely 

that false •quantity would have been 
not more repugnahi to the genins of 
Latin yerse than her trona^mdoa of 
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accent in the word hmini is at vari- The “earth-spirlts** deliver them- 
aiicc with tlie plainest proprieties of selves thus : — 
the English tongue. ^ 

Earth Spirits, 

" And we scorn you ! there*8 no pardon 
Which can lean to you aright ! 

When your bodies take the guerdon 
Of the death-curse in our sight, 

Then tVie beo that hiimmeth lowest shall transoend you. 

Then yo sfiall not move an eyelid 
Though the stars look dftwn your eyesj 
And the earth, which ye defiled, 

Sljo shall show you to the skies, — 

* Lo ! these kings of* ours — who sought to comprehend you.’ 

I’irst Spirit. 

* And the elements shall boldly 

All your dust to dust constrain 3 
T'nresistedly and coldly, 

I uill snjite you with my rain! 

From the .slowest of iny frosts is no receding. 

Sei'ond Spirit. 

And mv little worm, appointed 
'Po assume a royal part, 

He sliall reign, erown‘d and anointed, 

O'er the noide human lu'.trt ! 

(iive him eounsel against losing of that Eden ! ” 


In one of the lyrienl etlusion^, man 
U iuforincil llidt Mheii he g(‘os to 
lieaveu — 

Then a souph of plory 

Shatll eiitniruM' greet, 

IluiHing round the doorway 

The smooth radiance it sludl meet.” 

We wonder what iiieaiiiiig Miss 
Barrett at' aches to the word sovgh! 
It is a term expressive of tlie dreary 
sighing of Hiirnmnid wind.> or any 
S4)nnd still in(»ro tlisconsolate and 
dreary; and llievefore, to talk of a 
‘‘sough of glory,” is to talk iicithci' 
more in»r less than absolute nouseiise. 

WImt can be more uulyrical than 
this verse ? 

“ Live, work on, ub, Earthy ! 

By the Aetuars tension 
Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension.” 

Wc have said that the lyi'ical effu- 
sions intevspfn’sed throughout the 
“ Drama of Exile,” arc very slovenly 
and detective in iioint of rhyme. What 
can be woi-se than “ Godhead” and 
“wooded,” “ti'cading” and “Eden,” 
“glories” and“floorwise," “calmly” 
and “ palm-tree,” “ atoms” and “fa- 
thoms,” “accompted” and “trumpet,” 
and a hundred others ? What can be 


worse, do we ask ? "Wc answer that there 
is one sj)ecies of rliymo which Miss 
Barrett is sometimes, though, we are 
happy lo say, very rartdy, guilty of, 
W'liich is iufinitely "more rcpreheusible 
than any of those inaccuracies. Wo 
allude to the practice of affixing an r 
to the end of certain words, in order 
to make them rhyme w ith other words 
w liicli terniiiiatc in that letter. Writers 
w ho arc guilty of this atrocity are not 
merely to be condemned as bad rhyme- 
sters : they are to be blamed on the 
far more .serions ground that they 
give the sanction and authority of 
jirint to one of the vilest vulgarisms 
which ]>ollutcs the oral language of 
certain provincial societies. What 
makes tlie practice so offensive in lite- 
raiy' composition is the fact, that the 
bai-baiism is one which may some- 
times bo actually lieard falling fi'om 
lirtug lips. But for this, it would be 
pardonable. We verily believe that 
Miss Barrett herself does not talk of 
“ Laurar” and “Matildar;” we veiily 
believe that she would consider aii^ 
one who docs so no fit associate for 
herself in point of manners or ednea^ 
tion : — ^yet she scruples not to make 
“ Aceldama ”(r) rhyme to **taiaer,” 
and “ Onora”(r) rhyme to “ o’er 
her.” When wc think of these things^ 
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we tom to the following “ stage- 
du^etion** with which her ‘Drama 
of Eidle” concludes — “There is a 
sound through the silence as of the 
falling Uars of an angel. '' That angel 
must have been a distressed critic like 
ourselves. 

Next to the “ Drama of Exile,” the 
longest poem in the collection is the 
composition entitled “ A Vision of 
Poets.*’ This poem is designed, sqys 
our authoress, “ to indicate the ncces- 
.saiy relations of genius to sutfering 
and self-sacriftcc.” It is stamped 
throughout with the thoiigUtfnl ear- 
nestness of MLss Barrett’s character, 
and is, on the whole, a very impres- 
sive performance. But it would have 
been more impressive still if it had 
been composed after less vicious 
models, or if Miss Barrett had trusted 
more to a style prompted by her ox^ti 
native powers, and less to the fiintiis- 
tical modes of phraseology which have 
been introduced into literature by 
certain inferior artists of this and the 
preceding generation. “We cannot 
read it, ho^'cvcr, without ap[)recialing 
the fervour which stirs the soul of the 
authoress through all its depths, when 
she declares and upholds the sacred 
mission of the poet, and teaches him 
that he must embrace his destiny with 
gratitude and pride, even though the 
crown which encircles his living brows 
be one in which the thorns far out- 
number the laiu-el leaves. AVe sliall 
grace our pages with a scries of por- 
traits, in which Miss Barrett sketches 
off first the true poets and then the 
pretenders. They certainly contain 
some good points, although many of 
her touches must be pronouna^d un- 
successful. Let Homer lead the 
van: — 

^'Here, Homer; with the broad sus- 
pense 

Of thunderous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 

" There, Shakspeare ! on whose fore- 
head climb 

The crowns o* the world ! Oh, eyes sn- 
bUmo-- 

\7ith tears and laughters for all time ! 

“ Here, .fflsehyliiB — ^tho women swoon'd 
To tee so aw/vi when he frown'd 
As the gods did-**he standoth crownU 


" Euripides, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips — ^that could bo ivtld, 
An(^ laugh or sob out like a child 

Right in the classet. Sophocles, 

With that king's look which down tlie 
trees, • 

Follow’d the dark ofjgies 

" Of the lost Theban ! Hesiod old, 

Who somewhat blind, and deaf, and 
cold, 

Cared most for gods and bulls! and 
bold 

“ Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear, 
Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 

** The chariot rounding the last goal. 
To liurtle past it in his soul ! 

And Sappho crown'd with aureole 

Of ebon curls on calmed brows — 

O poet-w'oman ! none forgoes 
The leap, attaining the repose! 

"Theocritus, with glittering locks, 
Dropt sidew'ay, as betwixt the rocks 
He watch’ll the visionary tlocks ! 

" And Aristophanes ! w'ho took 
The w'(»rld with mirth, and laughter- 
struck 

The liollow caves of Thought, and woke 

" The infinite echoes hid in each. 

And Virgil ! shade of Mantuan beech 
Did help the shade of bay to reach 

*" And knit around hi;^ forehead high ! — 
For his gods wore less majc.*ity 
Than his brown bees hiimin'il death- 
Icsaly. 

" Lucretius — ^nobler than his mood ! 
Who dropp'd his plummet down the 
broad 

Deep universe, and said * No God,’ 

" Finding no bottom. He denied 
Dh inely the divine, and died 
Chief poet oirthe Tiber-side, 

" By grace of €k>d. His face stern, 
As one compell’d, in spite of scom. 

To teach a truth he could not loam. 

" And Ossian, dimly seen or guess'd I 
Once eouated greater than the rest, 
When meuntein-wiiids blew eut his 
vest. 
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** And^^^tenier droop'd his dreaming 

(With languid sleep-smile you had saik 
From his own verse engendered) 

" On Ariosto's, till they ran 
Their locks in one ! — The Italian 
Shot nimbler heat of bolder man 

" From his fine lids. And Dante stern 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk pour'd out in turn. 

And Goethe — with that reaching eye 
His soul reach'd out from, far and high. 
And fell from inner entity. 

'* And Schiller, with heroic front 
Worthy of Plutarch's kiss ujton't — 

Too large for wreath of modern wont. 

^‘Hero Milton's eyes strike piercing- 
dim! 

The shapes (»f suns anik stars did swim 
Like clouds from them, and granted him 

** God for sole vision ! Cow'lcy, there. 
Whose active fancy debonaire 
Drew straws like amber — foul to fair. 

" And Rums, with pungent passionings 
Set in his eyes. Deep lyric springs 
Are of the ^e-inount*s issuings. 

And poor, proud Byron — sad as grave 
And salt as life ! forlornly brave. 

And quivering with the dart he drave. 

“ And visionary Coleridge, w'ho 
Did sweep his thought.s as angels do 
Their wings, with cadence up the Blue." 

“ Ilomcr” wo are not sure about ; 
wc can only hope that there may be 
people whom the picture will please. 
“ Shakspeare" is good. “ JEschylus” 
(Miss Barrett’s favourite, too,) is treat- 
ed very scurvily and veiy ungi'am- 
matically. What on earth arc we to 
make of the words the women 
swooned to see so awful" &c.? Jt 
is well known that no pr^ant 
woman could look .Xschylns in the 
face when the fit of inspiration was 
on him, without having cause to re- 
gret her indiscretion. But though 
delicacy might have dictated that this 
fact should be only barely hinted at, 
surety grammar need not have mis- 
carried in the statement. The syntax 
of the passage will puzzle fbture com- 
mentators as much as some of bis 
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own corrupt choruses. Euripides" 
promises well; but the expression. 
Right in the classes,” throws our 
intellect completely on its beam-ends ; 
and as wo cannot right it again, in 
order to take a second glance at the 
poet of Medea, we must pass on to 
the next. “Sophocles” will be ac- 
ceptable to scholars. “ Hesiod” is 
excellent. “ Cared most for gods and 
buds ’• is worth any money. “ Pindar ” 
and “Sappho” are but so so. The 
picture of “Theocritus” is very beau- 
tiful. There is nothing particularly 
felicitous in the sketch of “Aristo- 
phanes.” How much more graphic 
is what Milton, in one of his prose 
works, says w ith respect to the “ holy 
Chrysostom’s” study of the same. 
Chrysostom, it seems, was a great 
student of^ Aristophanes. Some people 
might have been, and no doubt were, 
scandalized to think that so pious a 
fatlier of the church should have 
made a bosom companion of so pro- 
fane and virulent a wit: but says 
Milton, the holy* father was quite 
right in poring over Aristophanes, 
for “ he had the art to cleanse a 
scurrilous t^ehemertee into^ the style of 
a rousing sermon^ Put that into 
verse and it would ring well. We 
thank Miss BaiTctt for the graphic 
touch of Virgil’s “ brown bees,” which 
certainly are better than his gods. 
“Lucretius” is very finely painted. 
“Ossian” looms large through the 
mist, but walk up to him, and the 
pjTamid Is but a caini. “ Si)cnser” 
and “ Ariosto,” wdth their locks 
blended in one, comjwse a very sweet 
picture. “ Dante ” wc will not answer 
for. “ Goethe” is a perfect enigma. 
What docs the word “fell” mean? 
lusogj w'e suppose — that is, “ not to 
be trifled with.” Bnt surely it sounds 
vciy strange, although it may be true 
ciiougb, to say that this “ fellness” is 
occasioned by “inner entity.” But 
perhaps the line has some deeper 
meaning, which we 'arc unable to 
fathom. We have seen a better pic- 
ture than that of Goethe in the hour 
of inspiration, when his forehead was 
like a precipice dim with drifting 
sleet. “ Schiller” is well drawn ; evi- 
dently from Thorwaldsen’s gigantic 
statue of the poet. Miss Barrett 
paints “ Milton” in his blindness as 
seeing all things in God. Bnt Mallc^ 
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httd ftlrMf tAtIgb* mt Cbd 
igth6“ftdteyirion”0f^df tid; ftud 
therefore, if that theoiy be correct, 
she hat failed to astl|?n to tliC poet of 
the !Pall any distinctive attribute which 
(ttstinguishes him from othet men. 
** Cowley” is well characterized. 
“Burns” ought to hare been better. 
“B,iTon” pleases ns. “Coleridge** 
has Very considerable merit. ^ 

As a contrast to the firecedlng 
sketches of the true poets, (many ot 
which, however, wo hare omitted, 
and we may also remark, in paren- 
thesis, that none of our liring poets 
are meddled with,) w'e now pass be- 
fore the eyes of the i-eader a panora- 
ma of pretenders. We shall make 
no remarks on the expression of their 
fbatnres, leaving Miss Barrett to 
brand them as they deserve with her 
jnst scorn and indignation — 

“ One dull’d his eyeballs as they ached, 
' With Homer’s forehead — though he 
lack’d 

An inch of any ! And one rack’d 

His lower lip with restless tooth — 

As Pindar’s rpshing words forsooth 
Were pent behind it. One, his smooth 


B^nd-ierfied, to Mdite WdMd*s dole>- 

l^service^ in world’s ear to roll 

" 'Adjusted Concords — soft enoW 
To hear the winecups passing through. 
And not too grave to spoil the Show. 

" ' Thou, eertes, when thou askest tnoro, 
O sapient angel ! leanest o’er 
The windoW-sill of metaphor. 

" ‘ To give oiir hearts up ! fie ! — That 
ra^e 

Bdtbanc, antedates the age ! 

It is not done On any stage. 

" 'Because your scald or gleeman went 
With seven or nirie>string a instrument 
Upon his back — must ours be bent ? 

" ' We are not pilgrims, by your leave, 
Ko, nor yet martyrs ! if we grieve, 

It is to rhyme to summer eve. 

" ' And if we labour, it shall be 
As suiteth best with our degree. 

In after-dinner reverie.’ 

" More yet that speaker would have 
said — 

Poising between his smiles fair-fed, 
Each separate phrase till finished ; 


" Pink cheeks, did rumple passionate. 
Like .£schylus — and tried to prate 
On trolling tongue, of fate and fate ! 

“ One set her eyes like Sappho’s — or 
Any light woman’s ! one forbore 
Like Dante, or any man as poor 

'* In mirths to let a smile undo 

His hard shut lips. And one, that drew 

Sour humours from his mother^ blew 

" His sunken cheeks ont to the rise 
Of most unnatural jollities. 

Because Anacreon looked'jest^wise. 

" So with the rest.— dt was a light 
For great world-latughter, as it might 
Por great world-wrath, with equal right. 

*' Out came a speaker from that crowd. 
To speak for all — ^in aleek dnd prOud 
Exordial periods^ while he bow’d 

- “Bis knee beforo the angel.—' Thui^ 

0 angel 1 ^ho hast call’d for 
We Imisg ikeo service emulous,— 

** ' Fit service frMn Sufficient soul— 


“ But all the foreheads of those born 
And dead true poets ifaah’d with scofn 
Betwixt the bay leaves round them 
worn — 

“ Ay, jetted such brave fire, that they, 
The new-come, shrank and paled away, 
Like leaden ashes when the day 

Strikes on the hearth ! A spirit-blast, ' 
A presence known by power, at hut 
Took them up mutely — they had 
pass’d!” 

“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” is a 
l^m of the Tennysonian school, 
^me pith is put forth in the passion- 
ate parts of the poem ; but it is defi- 
cient throughout in that ftnished ele- 
gance of style wliich distinguishes the 
trorks of toe great artist from whom 
it is imitated. Bertram, a peasant- 
bom poet faUs in love with the Lady 
G^rai^e, a woman of high rank and 
very extensive possessions. He hap- 
pens to overhear the la^ address the 
rollowing words to a suitor of the 
same rani: with herself, and whose 
overtures she is declining— 
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" Yes, your lordslilp Judges rightly. Whom 1 marry/ shaU be uoble/ 

Ay, and trealthy. I shall neT|r blush to think how he was born.** 

Upon w'luchf imagining that these guage, or of tho title he had to take 
words have some special and cutting to task so severely a lady who had 
reference to himself, he passes into never given him any sort of encourage- 
the presence of the lady, and rates ment. In a letter to a friend, he thus 
her in a strain of very fierce mvec> describes the way in which he went 
the, which shows that his blood is to work — ^the fourth line is a power- 
really up, whatever may be thought ful one — 
of the taste which dictated his lau- * 


** Oh, slio flutter’d like a tame bird, in among its forest-brothers, 

Far too strong for it ! then drooping, bow’d her face upon her hands — 

And I spake out. wildly, fiercely, brutal truths of her and others ! 

/, she planted tn the desert, noathed her, windlike, with my sands. 

“ I pluck'd up her social fictions, bloody-rooted, though leaf-verdant, — 

Trod them down with words of shaming, — all the purples and the gold, 

And the ‘ landed stakes’ and Lordships— all that spirits pure and ardent 
Arc cast out of love and reverence, because chancing not to hold. 

‘ For myself 1 do not argue,’ said I, * though I love you, Madam, 

Tlut for better souls, that nearer to the height of yours have trod — 

And tins age shows, to my thinking, still more infidels to Adam, 

Than directly, by profession, simple infidels to God. 

“ ‘ Yet, O God ’ (I said.) * O grave* (1 said,) * O mother’s heart and besom ! 
With whom first and last are equal, saint and corpse and little child ! 
yVo are fools to your deductions, in these figments of heart-closing ! 

We are traitors to your causes, in these sympathies defiled ! 

* Learn more re^ ereiice, madam, nut for rank or wealth — that needs no learn- 

That comes quickly — quick as sin does ! ay, and often works to sin; 

But for Aflara's seed, man ! Trust me, 'tis a clay above your scorning. 

With God's image stamp'd upon it, and God’s kindling breath witlun. 

“ * AMiat right have you, Madam, gazing in your shining mirror daily, 

Getting, so, by heart, your beauty, which all others must adore, — 

Wliile you draw tho golden ringlets down your fingers, to vow gaily, . . 

You will wed no man that's only good to God,— and nothing more.’ ** 

Li the second stanza, wc cannot in a fainting fit when his passion is 
make out the construction of the expended. When he recovers he in- 
words,^* all that spirits pure andai'dent ^tes the aforesaid letter. After he 
arc cast out of love and reverence.** has dispatched it, the lady enters his 
This vigorous tirade is continued apartment: oh, blessed *and gracioas 
throughout several stanzas. The poor apparition I We quote the ddnotie- 
lady merely utters the word “ Ber- merU, omitting one or two stanzas — 
ti-am,’* and the lover is carried to bed , 


S6h ! how still the lady standeth ! ’tis a dream— a 4xeam of mercies 1 
*Twixt the purple lattice-curtains, how she standeth still and pale ! 
’Tis a vision, sure, of mercies, sent to soften his self-curses — 

Sent to sweep a p^ent quiet, o*er the tossiqg of his wail. ^ 


! are ye eyes thai did^jSnAo ihe f ^ 


** * £yes,’ he said, * now throbbing through me ! are ye eyes thai did; 
Shininy eyes, Uke antique ^veU set in Parian statu$~stone 1 
Underneath that calm white forehead are ye ever burning torzid, 
0*er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and 13b undone ! * 
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* Ever, evenAore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling, — 

And approach'd him slowljr, slowly, in a gliding meafiured pace ; 

With hei^two white hands extended, aaif praying one offended. 

And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his face. 

** Said he ' Wake me hr no gesture, — sound of breatl^ or stir of vesture ; 

Let the blessed apparition melt not yet fo its divine / 

No approaching — hush ! no breathing ! or my heart must swoon to death in 
The too litter life thou bringest — O thou dream of Geraldine ! ’ 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling — 

But ^e tears ran over lightly from her eyes, and tenderly ; 

< Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me ? Is no woman far above me. 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, tliaii such a one I?' '• 

* Said he — * I would dream so ever, like the flowing of that river. 

Flowing ever in a shadow, greenly onward to the sea ; 

So, thou vision of oil sweetness — princely to a full completeness, — 

Would my heart and life flow onward — deatliward — through this dream of 
THEE ! * 

** Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling, — 

While the shining tears ran faster down the blushing of her cheeks ; 

Then with both her hands enfolding both of his, she softly told him, 

* Bertram, if 1 say 1 love thee, . . . *tis tlie vision only speaks.' 

Soften'd, quicken'd to adore her, on his knee he fell before her — 

And she whisper’d low in triumph — ' It shall be as I have sworn ! 

Very rich he is in virtues, — very noble — noble, certes ; 

And 1 shall not blush in Imowing, that men call him lowly born ! ” 

With the exception of the line, and the poem, wc must be permitted (to 
the other expressions which >ve have quote one of Miss Barrett's lines in 
printed iu italics, we think that the this very lay) to make our '' criti- 
whole tone of this^wa/e is “ beautiful cal deductions for the modem writers* 
exceedingly;” although, if wc may fault.” Will she, or any ouc else tell 
express our private opinion, w e should us the meaning of the second line in 
say that the lover, after his outrage- this stanza? Or, will she maintain 
ous demeanour, was very unw'orthy of that it has any meaning at all ? Lady 
the good fortune that befell him. But, Geraldine’s possessions are describ- 
iu spite of the propitious isssne of ed — 

She has halls and she has castles, and the resonant steam-eagles 
Follow far on the directing of her floating dove-like hand — 

With a tliund’rous vapour trailing, underneath the starry vigils, 

So to mark upon the blasted heaven, tlie measure of her laua.” 

We thought that stcam-coachcs dumb. Miss Barrett, in our opinion, 
generally followed the dii-ecting of no has selected a very bad, dislocated, 
hand except the “ stoker's but it and unmelodious metre for the story of 
certainly is always much liker a rayen Lady Geraldine’s courtship. The 
than a dove. '^Eagles and vigils” is poem reads very awkwardly iu con- 
not admissible as a rhyme ; neither sequence of the rhymes falling toge- 
is branch and grange.” Miss Bai*- tber in the alternate lines and not in 
rett says of the Lady Geraldine that couplets. Will ^Miss Barrett have the 
she had such a gracious coldness ” goodness to favour the public with 
that her bvers could not press their the sequel of this poem ? We should 
fiOurea on the present of her courtesy.” like to know how the match l^tween 
Is that human speech? One other the peasant’s sou and the peer’s dangh- 
olgection and our carpiugs shall be ter was found to answer. 
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Those among onr readers who may 
have attended principally to the selec- 
tions which we made from these v4- 
Inmes before we animadverted on the 
“Drama of Exile,” may perhaps be 
of opinion that wc have treated Miss 
Barrett with undue severity, and have 
not done justice to the vigour and 
j-aro originality of her powers ; while 
others, who may have attended chiedy 
to the blemishes of style and execu- 
tion which wc have thought it our 
duty to point out in our later quota- 
tions, may possibly think that wc 
have ranked her higher than she de- 
serves. We trust tliat those who 
have carefully perused both the fa- 
vourable and unfavourable extracts, 
will give us credit for having steered 
a middle course, without cither run- 
ning ourselves agi'ound on the shoals 
of detraction, or oversetting the ship 
by carrying too much sail in favour 
of our authoress. And although they 
may have seen that our hand w'as 
sometimes unsteady' at the helm, we 
trust that it has always been when 
we felt apprehensive that the current 
of criticism was beai'ing us too strong- 
ly towards the fonner of these perils, 
if any of our remarks have been over 
harsh, we most gladly qualify them 
by saying, that, in our humble opi- 
nion, Miss Barrettes poetical merits 
indnitely outweigh her defects, ller 
genius is profound, unsullied, and 
without a flaw. The imperfections of 


her manner ai^ m^e superficial blot 
which a little labour might remove. 
Were the blemishes of ^er style ten- 
fold more nnmerons than they are, 
we should still revere this poetess as 
one of the noblest of her sex ; for her 
works have impressed ns with the 
conviction, that powers such as she 
jmssesses are not merely the gifts or 
accomplishments of a highly intollec- 
tual Oman ; bat that they are closely 
intertwined with all that is purest and 
loveliest in goodness and in truth. 

It is plain that Miss Barrett would 
always write well if she wrote simply 
from her own heart, and without think- 
ing of the compositions of any other 
author — at least let her think of them 
only in so far as she is sure that they 
embody great thoughts in pure and 
appropriate language, and in forms of 
construction which wdll endure the 
most rigid scrutiny of common sense 
and uuperverted taste. If she will 
but wash her hands completely of 
.£schylus and Milton, and all other 
poets, either great, or whom she takes 
for such, and come before the public 
in the graces of her own feminine 
sensibilities, and in the strength of 
her own profound perceptions, her 
sway over human hearts will be more 
irresistible than ever, and she will 
have nothing to fear from a compari- 
son with the most gifted and illns- 
trious of her sex. 
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T7P STREAM ; OR, STBAH-Q^AT BBMIKTSGEKCES. 


1 MAD come to New Orleans to be 
married, and the knot once tied, there 
wa6 little inducement for my wife, 
myself, or any of our party, to remain 
in that city. Indeed, had we been 
disposed to linger, au account that 
was given us of the most unwolcome 
of all visitors, the yellow fever, having 
knocked at the doors of several houses 
in the Marigny suburb, would have 
been sudicieut to didve us awuy. For 
my part, I was anxious to find myself 
in my now comfortable home, and to 
show my new acejuisition — namely, 
my wife — to my friends above Baton 
Rouge, well assured that the opinion of 
all would be in favour of the choice I 
bad made. By some eccentric w orking 
of that curious machineiy called the 
mind, 1 was more thoughtful than a 
man is usuall^^ supposed to be upon 
his w'edding-day ; and I received the 
congratulations of the guests, w'cnt 
throiigli the obligato breakfast, mid 
the preparations for departure, in a 
very automatical manner. 1 took 
scarcely more note of the nine shots 
that were fired as we went on board 
the steamer, of the hurrahs shouted 
after us from the quay b)^ a few duaen 
sailors, or the waving of the stai'- 
spangled banners that fluttered over 
tiic poop and forecast It — of all the 
honour and glory, in short, attending 
our departing. I w'as busy drawing 
a comparison between niy first and 
this, my last, v-oyage to the Red River. 

It was just nine years and two 
months since I iiad first come into 
possession of my “ freehold of these 
United States,” as the papers speci- 
fied it. Five thousand dollars had pro- 
cined me the honour of becoming a 
Louisianian planter j upon the occur- 
rence of which event, 1 was greeted 
by my friends and acquaintances as 
the luckiest of men. There were two 
thousand acres, “ with due allowance 
for fences and roads,” according to 
the usual formula; and the wood alone, 
if I might believe what was told me, 
was well worth twenty thousand dol- 
lars. For the preceding six months, 
the whole ^ of the western press had 
been praising the Red River territory 
to the very skies ; it was an incom- 
parable sugar and cotton ground, full 


sixteen feet deep of river slime — Egypt 
was a sandy desert compared to it — 
and as to the climate, the zepbyi's that 
disported themselves there were only 
to be paralleled in Eldorado and Ar- 
cadia. I, like a niiiiiy as I was, al- 
though fully awai’e of the puffing pro- 
pensities of our newspaper editors, 
especially when their tongues, or ra- 
ther pens, have been' oHcd by a few 
haudfuls of dollars, fell into the trap, 
and purchased land in the fever-hole 
in question, where I w'as assured tlint 
a habitable house and tw'o negro huts 
were already built and awaiting mo. 
The improvements alone, the land- 
speculator w as ready to take his oath, 
were worth every cent of two tliou- 
sand dollars, lii .short, I concluded 
my blind bargain, and in the inontli 
of June, prepared to start to visit my 
estate. 1 w^as at New Orleans, w hich 
cit 3 ' was just then held fa^t in the 
gripe of its Hiinual scourgt* and visitor, 
the yellow fever. I w as in a manner 
left idone ; nil my friends had gone up 
or down stream, or across the Pont 
Chartrain. There was nothing to be 
seen in the whole place but meagre 
hollow'-eyed iiegresses, shirtless and 
ma.storicss, running about the streets, 
Jiow'ling like jackals, or crawling in 
and out of the open doors of the houses. 
In the iii»per suburb tilings were at 
the w'orst ; there, w hole streets were 
deserted, the houses einjity, the doors 
and windows knocked in; while the 
foul fever-laden breeze came sighing 
over from Vera Cniz, and nothing 
was to be heard but the melancholy 
rattle of the corpse-wirts as they pro- 
ceeded slowly through the streets with 
their load of coffins. It was high 
time to be oflf, Tvbon the yellow fever, 
the deadly vomito^ had thus made its 
triumphant entry, and was ruling and 
ravaging 4ikc some mighty man of war 
in a stormed fortress. 

I had four negroes with me, includ- 
ing old Sybillc, who was at that time 
full sixty-five years of age; Caesar, 
Tiberias, and Vitcllius, were the three 
others. We are fond of giving our 
horses and negroes those high sound- 
ing appellations, as a sort of warning, 
I am inclined to think, to those amongst 
us who sit in high places ; for even in 
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our joxmg r^ubtio there is no lack 
of wonl^-pe CiBsavfl. 

The steamers had left off ninning 
below Q&ton Kongo, so 1 resolved^ 
leave my gig at New Orleans, pro- 
curing in its stead a sort of dearborn 
or railed cart, iu which 1 packed the 
whole of my traps, consisting of a 
medley of blankets and axes, harrows 
and ploughshares, cotton shirts and 
cooking utensils. TT])on the top of 
all this I perched myself; and those 
who had known me only three or four 
months previopsly us the gay and fa- 
shionable Mr Howard, one of the 
leaders of the io^iy the deviser and 
proposer of fetes, lialls, and gaieties 
of all kinds, might well have laughed, 
could they liavc seen mo half buried 
amongst pots and pans, bottles and 
bundles, spades and mattocks, and 
suchlike useful but homely instru- 
ments. There was nobody there to 
laugh, however, or to cry either. 
Tears were then scarce articles in New 
Orleans ; for i>eople had got accustom- 
ed to death, and their feelings were 
more or less blunted. But even had 
the yellow fever not been there, I 
doubt if any one would have laughed 
at me ; there is too much sound sense 
amongst us. Our town beauties — ay, 
the most fashionable and elegant of 
them —think nothin g ofiii stalli iig them- 
sulves, with their ncwl}’ wedded hus- 
bands, in the aforesaid doarbonis, and 
moving oil’ to the far west, leaving 
behind them all the comforts and 
luxuries among which they have been 
brought up. Whoever travels m our 
backwoods, will often come across 
scenes und interiors such as the bold- 
est romance writer would never dare 
to invent. Newly manied couples, 
whoso childhood and early yonth have 
been spent in the enjoyment of all 
the superfluities of civilization, will 
buy a piece of good laud bur in the 
depths of forests and prairies, and 
found a new existence for themselves 
and their children. Oim meets with 
their dweUinge in abuudanco-r-log- 
honaeSt consisting for the most pmt 
of one room and a small kitohen i on 
the walli of tho former the horses’ 
saddles and harness, and the husband’s 
working dothes, inapufactured often 
ty tlm delicate hands of his lady ; in 
one comer, a harp or a pifMHQ ; on the 
table, perhaps, a few fm\m the 


North American or Southern reviews, 
and some Washington or New yprk 
papers. A strange mixture of wild 
and civilized life. It is thus that ogr 
Johnsons, our Uvingstons, and JUn- 
selacrs, and hundreds, ay, thousands 
of families, our Jeffersons and Wa- 
shingtons, commenced ; and truly it is 
to be hoped, that the I’ising generation 
will not despise the custom of their 
forefathers, or reject this healthy means 
of renovating the blood and vigour of 
the commimity. 

To return to my own proceedings. 
1 got upon my dearborn, in order to 
leave as soon as possible the pesti- 
lential atmosphere of New Orleans; 
and X had just established myself 
amongst my goods and chattels, when 
Cmsar came running up in great ex- 
ultation, with a new cloak which he 
had been so lucky as to find lying be- 
fore the door of a deserted house in 
the suburb. I took hold of the in- 
fected gaiment with a pair of tongs, 
and pitclied it as far as 1 was aMe 
from the cart, to the great dismay of 
Caisar,who could not understand why 
I should throw away a thing which he 
assured mo was well worth twenty 
dollars. Wo set off, and soon got out 
of the town. Not a living creature 
uras to be seen as far as the eye could 
reach along tlie straight road. On 
the right hand side, the suburb of the 
Auniinciation was enclosed in wooden 
palisades, upon which enormous bills 
were posted, containing proclamations 
by the mayor of the town, and head- 
ed with the word “ Infected,” in let- 
ters that could be read half a mile off. 
These proclamations, bow'ever, were 
unnecessaiy. New Orleans looked 
more like a churchyard than a city ; 
and we did not meet five persons 
dui'ing the whole of our drive along 
the new canal road, 

At the first plantation at which we 
halted, in eider to give the horses a 
feed, gates and doors were all shut in 
our iftces, and the hospitable owner of 
the houee warned ua to be off. As 
this warning was conveyed in the 
shape of a couple of lifleTbar^ pro- 
truded through the jalousies, we did 
not think it advisable to n^lect it. 
The reception was cheerless enough ; 
hut we emne frm New Orlemia, and 
Qouid expect m better one. Cieaar, 
heweveri dawtleas as hia eetehrated 
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nameBake, jumped over a paling, and 
plucked an anuftd of Indian com cars, 
trbich he gave to the horses ; an 
earthen pan served to fetch them wa- 
ter firom the Mississippi, and after a 
short pause we resumed our journey. 
Five times, I remember, we halted, 
and'werc received in tlie same hnmaiio 
and liospitable manner, until at bust 
wo reached the plantation of ray friend 
Bankea. We had conic fifty /niles 
under a burning sim, and had passed 
more than fifty plantations, each with 
its commodious and elegant villa built 
upon it ; but we had not yet seen a 
human face. Here, however, I hoped 
to find shelter and refreshment ; but 
in that hope I was doomed to be dis- 
appointed. 

“From New Orleans?” enquired 
the voice of my friend through the 
jalousies of his verandah. 

“ To be sure,” answered I. 

“ Then begone, friend, and be d — d 
to you!” was the affectionate reply 
of the worthy Mr Baiikcs, who was, 
nevertheless, kind enough to cause a 
huge ham and accessories, together 
with half a dozen well-filled bottles, 
to be placed outside the door — a sort 
of mute intimation that he was happy 
to see us, so long as wo, did not cross 
liis threshold. I had a heart}' laugh 
at this half-and-half hospitality, cat 
and (b'ank, wrajiped myself in a blan- 
ket, and slept, with the blue vault for 
a covering, as well or better than the 
president. 

In the morning, before starting, I 
shouted out a “ Thank ye ! and bo 
d — d to you!” by way of remerd- 
ment ; and then we resumed our 
march. 

At last, upon the third evening, 
wo manag^ to get our heads under 
a roof at the town of Bilton Rouge, 
in the house of au old French soldier, 
who laughed at the yellow fever as 
ho had formerly done at the Cossacks 
and Mamelukes ; and the following 
morning we started for the Red River, 
in the steamboat Claybome. By 
nightfall we reached my domain. 

Sa^ Virgen ! exclaims the Spaniard 
in his extremity of grief and per- 
plesuty: what I exclaimed, 1 am sore 
1 do not remember ; bat I know that 
my hair stood on end, when I beheld, 
for the first time, the so-called im- 
provements on my new property. The 


habitable and comfortable house was 
a species of pigsty, built out of the 
rough branches of trees, without doors, 
vnndows, or roof. There was I to 
dwell, and that in a season when the 
thermometer was ranging between 
ninety-five and a hundrra degrees. 
The very badness of things, however, 
stimulated us to exertion ; we sot to 
work, and in two days had built a 
couple of very decent hats, the only 
inconvenience of which w'as, that 
w'hen it rained hard, we were obliged 
to take refuge under a neighbouring 
cotton-troe. Fortunate!}', out of the 
two thousand acres, there really were 
fifty in a state of cultivation, and tliat 
helped us. I planted and kept house 
ns well as I could : in the daytime I 
ploughed and sowed ; and in the even- 
ing I mended the harness and the 
holes in my inexpressibles. With 
society I was little troubled, seeing 
that my nearest neighbour lived fivc- 
and-tweuty miles off. The first sum- 
mer passed in this manner; the se- 
cond was a little better; and the third 
better still — until at last the way of 
life became endurable. There is no- 
thing in the w orld impracticable ; and 
Naiwlcon never spoke a truer word 
than when he said, “ Impossible ! — 
Cest le mot (Tun fouT 

And then a hunting-party in the 
savannahs of Louisiana or Arkansas ! 

There is a something in those end- 
less and ^gantic wildernesses which 
seems to elevate the soul, and to give 
to it, as well as to the body, an in- 
crease of strength and energy. There 
reign, in countless multitudes, the 
wild horse and the bison ; the wolf, 
the bear, and the snake ; and, above 
all, the trapper, surpassing the very 
beasts of the desert in wildness — not 
the old trapper described by Cooper, 
w'ho never saw a trapper in his Ufe, 
but the real trapper, whose adven- 
tures and mode of existence would 
furnish the richest mat^ials for scores 
of romances. 

Our American civilization has en* 
gendered certain corrupt off-shoots, 
of which the civilization of other coun- 
tries knows nothing, and which could 
only spring up in a land where liberty 
is found in its greatest development. 
These trappers are for the most part 
outcasts, criminals who have fled from 
the chastiaement of the law, or else 
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iiurnly spirits to whom even the ra- 
tional degree of freedom enjoyed in the 
United States has appeared cra|||)mg 
and insnfScient. It is perhaps fortu- 
nate for the States, that they possess 
the sort of fag-end to their territory 
comprised between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains ; for much 
mischief might be caused by these 
violent and restless men, were they 
compelled to remain in the bosom of 
social life. If, for example, la belle 
France had had such a fag-end or out- 
let during the various crises that she 
has passed through in the course of 
the last fifty years, how many of her 
great warriors and equally great ty- 
rants might have lived and died trap- 
pers ! And truly, neither Europe nor 
mankind in general would have been 
much the worse off, if those instru- 
ments of the greatest despotism that 
ever disguised itsedf under the mask 
of freedom— the Massenas, and Mu- 
rats, and Davonsts, and scores more of 
suchlike laced and decorated gentry — 
had never been heard of. 

One finds these trappers or hunters 
ill all the districts extending from the 
sources of the Columbia and Missouri, 
to those of the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers, and on the tributary sti^ams 
of the Mississippi which run eastward 
from the Rocky Mountains. Their 
whole time is passed in the pui-suit 
and destruction of the innumerable 
wild animals, which for hundreds and 
thousands of years have bred and 
multiplied in those remote steppes 
and plains. They slay the buffalo for 
the sake of his hump, and of the hide, 
out of which they make their cloth- 
ing ; the bear to have bis skin for a 
bed ; the wolf for their amusement ; 
and the beaver for his fur. In ex- 
change for the spoils of the^se animals 
they get lead and powder, flannel 
shirts and jackets, string for their nets, 
and whisky to keep out the cold. 
They traverse those endless wastes in 
bodies several hundreds strong, and 
have often desperate and bloody fights 
witli the Indians. For the most part, 
however, they form themselves into 
parties of eight or ten men, a sort of 
wild guerillas. These must rather be 
called hunters than trapi^ ; the ge- 
nuine trapper limiting himself to the 
society of one sworn Mend, with 
whom he remains out for at least a 


year, frequently longer ; for it takes a 
considerable time to become acquaint- 
ed with the haunts of the beaver. l£ 
one of the two comrades dies, the 
other remains in possession of the 
whole of their booty. The mode of 
life that is at first adopted from ne- 
cessity, or through fear of the laws, 
is after a time adhered to from choice ; 
and few of these men would exchange 
thbir wild, lawless, unlimited freedom, 
for the most advantageous position 
that could be offered them in a civi- 
lized country. They live the whole 
year through in the steppes, savan- 
nahs, prairies, and forests of the Ar- 
kansas, Missouri; and Oregon terri- 
tories — districts which comprise enor- 
mous deserts of sand and reck, and, 
at the same time, the most luxuriant 
and beautiful plains, teeming with 
verdure and vegetation. Snow and 
frost, heat and cold, rain and storm, 
and hardships of all kinds, render the 
hnibs of the trapper as hand, and his 
skin as thick, as those of the buffalo 
that he hunts ; the constant necessity 
ill which he finds himself of trusting 
entirely to his bodily strength and 
energy, creates a self-confidence that 
no peril can shake — a quickness of 
sight, thought, and action, of which 
mail in a civilized state can form no 
conceptions. His hardsliips are often 
terrible; and I have seen trappers 
who had endured sufferings, compared 
to which the fabled adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe arc mere child^s play, 
and whose skin had converted itself 
into a sort of leather, impervious to 
every thing except lead and sted. 
In a moral point of view, these men 
may be considered a psychological 
cariosity : in the wild state of nature 
in which they live, their mental facul- 
ties fiequently develop, themselves in 
a most oxtraordinaiy manner ; and in 
the conversation of some of them may 
be found proofs of a sagacity and 
largeness of views, of which the great- 
est philosophers of ancient or modem 
times would have no cause to be 
ashamed. 

The daily and hourly dangers in- 
curred by these trappers must, one 
would think, occasionally cause them 
to tom their thoughts to a Supreme 
Being; but such is not the case. 
Their rifio is their god— fhdr knife 
then* patron saint — then* strong right 
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hand their only trust. The trapper 
shuns his fello^V'-men ; and the phiiice 
with which he measures the stranger 
whom he encounters on his path, is 
oftener that of a murderer tlian 
friend : the love of gain is as strong 
with him as it is found to be in a civi- 
luied state of society, and the meet- 
ing of two trappers is generally the 
signal for the (h;ath of one of them. 
He hates liis white competitor for the 
muclj-prizcd beaver skins far more 
than he does Ids Indian one : the lat- 
ter he shoots down as coolly as if he 
were a wolf or a bear ; but when be 
drives his knife into the breast of the 
former, it is with as much dcvilissh joy 
as if he felt he were ridding mankind 
of as great an evil-doer as himself. 
The nourishment of the trapper, con- 
sisting for years together of buffalo’s 
flesh — the strongest food that a man 
can eat — and taken without broad or 
any other accompaniment, doubtless 
contributes to render him wild and 
inhuman, and to assimilate him in a 
certain degree to the savage animals 
by which he is suiTomided. 

During gn excursion that T made 
with some companions towards the 
upper part of the Red River, we met 
with several of these trappers; 
amongst others, witli one weather- 
beaten old fellow, whose face and 
bare neck were tanned by sun and 
exposure to tlie colour (»f tortoise- 
shell. AVe hunted two days in his 
company , without noticing any thing 
remarkable about tbe. mau ; he cooked 
our meals, W’hidi consisted usually of 
a haunch of veuisoii or a buffalo's 
hump, instructed us wliere to find 
game, and was aware of tbe approach 
of the latter even sooner than his 
huge wolf-dog, wliich never left his 
side. It w as only on the moniing of 
the third day, that we discovered 
something calculated to dinilni&h our 
confidence in our new* comrade. This 
w^as a number of lines and crosses 
upon the butt of his rifle, which gave 
us a new and not very favourable in- 
sight into the man’s character. These 
lines and crosses came after certain 
words rudely scratched with a knife- 
point, and formed a sort of list, pf 
which the following is a copy : — 
Buffalo(is — no number given, they 
being probably too numerous. 

^ai^, nineteen — ^tbe number be- 


ing indicated by mnetpen strait 
strokes. 

Wolves, thirteen— marked by ob- 

lique strokes. 

Red underloppers, four— ^narked by 
four crosses. 

AVhite underloppers, two— noted by 

two stars. 

Whilst we w ere examining this curi- 
ous caleiuhvr, and puzzling om'sclves 
to make out the meaning of the word 
“ uiiderlopimrs,*’ I observed a grim 
smile stealing over the features of the 
old trapper. He .said noUiiug, how- 
c^ er ; drew the buffalo’s liiimp lie w as 
cooking fiom under the hot embers, 
took it out of the piece of hide in 
wliicli it was wrapped, and placed it 
befruT us. It was a meal that a king 
might have envied, and the mere 
smell of it made us forget the rifle 
butt. We had scarcely fallen to, 
w hen the old man laid hold of his 
gun. 

“ Look y(*,” said he, w ith a stnmge 
grin. “It’s my pocket-book. D’ye 
think it a sin to kill one of them red 
or wliito underloppers V " 

‘‘AVhom do you mean?” asked 
wc. 

'j'he man smiled again and rose to 
depart ; his look, liowe\ er, w as alone 
enough to enlighten us as to who the 
two-legged interlopers were whom 
he had fir.st shut, and then noted on 
hi? rifli^-biitt with as mueli cool in- 
difference as if they had been wild 
turkeys instead of human beings. In 
a region to w hich the \ engefiil arm of 
the law' docs not reach, w'e did not 
feel ourselves called upon or entitled 
to set ourselves uji as judges, and we 
let the man go. 

1'hese trappers oeca.sionalJy, and at 
long intervals, return for a few days^ 
or weeks to the haunts of civilization; 
and this occurs when they have col- 
lected a sutficient quantily of beaver 
skins. They then fell a hollow tree that 
stands on the shore of some naviga- 
ble stream, make it water-tight, 
launch it, load it with their merchan- 
dise and thpir few necessaries, and 
float and row for thousands of miles 
down the Missouri, Arkansas, or Red 
River, to St Louis, XaMiitoehes, or 
Alexandria. Theymity be seen roam- 
ing and staring about the streets of 
these towns, dad in their coats of 
skins, and astonishing stnmgevi by 
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their wild and primitive appear- 
ance. 

I was sitting on a sofa in a corner 
of the ladies’ cahin, with Louise by 
my side, and talking over with her 
these and other recollections of more 
or less interest. The tea hour w’as long 

S ast, and the cabins were lighted up. 

uddenly we w'cre intcn u[>ted in our 
couvefsatioii by a loud noise overhead. 

“ A nigger killed!” sung out some- 
body upon deck. 

“ A nigger killed!” repeated two, 
ten, twenty, and at length a hundred 
voices; and thereupon there was a 
nuitiing and tranijiling, and liiuTying 
and seiiiTyiiig, an agitation in our big 
tioating inn as if llie boilerb were on 
the brink of bursting, and giving us a 
passage into eternity in the uddst of 
their scalding contents. Louise start- 
ed up, and dragging me w ith her, hur- 
ried breathlCbS tlirongh the two sa- 
loons. to the stairs leading upun deck. 

AV^ho is killed? AAhcre is the 
poor negro?” 

The ansvvta* I got was a horse- 
laugh from a score of backvtoodsmen. 

Mucli noise about nothing, dear 
Louise.'* 

And vt I* w ere on the point of de- 
scending the stairs again, when w'c 
were detained, and our attention ri- 
veted, hy the pictiiroqiie appearance^ 
4>r the d(*ck — 1 should rather say of 
Hie jiersoiis grouped upon it— seen iu 
tile red, flickering, and uncertain light 
of sundry lamps, laiitenis, and torehes. 
Truly, the uight-])iece was not bad. 
Tn the centre of the steanierb deck, at 
an equal distance Irom stem and .stern, 
stood a knot of ft41ows of such varied 
and cbaractfuistic appearance as 
might be sought for in vain in any 
Other country thau ours. It seemed 
as if all the w’cstem states and tem- 
tories had sent their representatives 
to onr steamer. Suckers from Illinois, 
and Badgers from the lead-mines of 
Misaoiu i— AVol verines from Michigan, 
and Buckeyes from Ohio — Bedhorses 
from old Kcutuck, and Hunters from 
Oregon, stood minglerl l»efore us, clad 
in Ml sorts of fantastical aq4 out- 
landish attire. One had a huutiog- 
shiit of bine and white striped oaUco, 
which msde its wearer’s broad back 
and huge shoalders resemble a walk- 
ing feather-bed ; another was remaii;;- 


able for a brilliant straw-hat — a New 
Orleans purchase, that looked about 
as well on his bronzed physiognomy 
as a Chinese roof would do on a pig- 
sty. AViflebago wampum belts and 
Cherokee mocassins, jerkins of tanned 
and untanned deer-hide, New York 
frock-coats, and red and blue jackets, 
composed some of the numerous cos- 
tumes, of which the mixture and con- 
trast were in the highest degree pic- 
turesque. 

In the middle of this group stood a 
personage of a very different stamp — 
a most interesting specimen of the 
genus A’^ankcc, contrasting in a stri- 
king manner with tlie rough -hewn 
sous of Anak wiio siiiTounded him. 
He was a man of some thirty years 
of age, as dry and tough as leather, 
of grave and pedantic mien, the skin 
of his forelicad twisted into innumer- 
able Muall >\rinkles, his lips ju’esscd 
fiimly together, his bright reddibh- 
gr(‘y eyes apparently fixed, but, in 
reality, perpetually shifting their rest- 
less glances from the men by whom 
lie was suiTounded, to some chests 
that lay upon the deck before him, 
and again from the chests to the men ; 
his whole lean, bony, angular figure 
iu a position that made it difficult to 
conjecture whether lie wns going to 
)u*ayi 0*’ o*’ fo preach a ser- 

mon. Ill one baud he held a roll of 
]ugtail tobacco, in the other some 
bright-coloured ribands, which ho had 
taken from an open chest containing 
the manifold articles constituting the 
usual stock in trade of a pedlar. Be- 
side this chest were tw o others, and 
be.sidc thonse lay a negro, howling 
friglitfnlly, and nibbing alternately 
his right shoulder and his left foot ; 
but nev^ertlioless, according to all 
appearance, by no means in danger 
of taking his depai'turo for the other 
world. As the yaDke.e pedlar raised 
his hand and signed to the vociferous 
blackamoor to be silent, the face of 
the fomer gradually assumed that 
droll, cunning, and yet earnest ex- 
pression w hich betrays those double 
distilled Hebrews, when they are 
planning to get possession, in a qnasi- 
legal manner, o£ the dollars of their 
feUow-citizens ; in a word, when they 
are manoeuvring to exchange their 
worthless northern waxes for the 
sterling coin of tho south. Freseptl^ 
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his arms began to swing about like 
those of a telegraph ; he thiw a long 
and loving glance at the two unopened 
diests, which had apparently slipped 
down from the top of a quantity of 
merchandise piled upon deck, and 
fallen on the foot and shoulder of the 
negro ; then measuring the latter with 
a look of reproach, he suddenly opened 
his compressed lips, from which a 

sharp, high-toned, schoolmastcrlile 
voice issued. 

“ Sambo, Sambo ! hat have you 

done ? Sambo, Sambo ! ” he repeated, 
while his voice became more solemn, 
and he raised his hands and e^^es as 
if appealing to heaven for justice. 
“Sam^, you onlucky nigger, what 
have you been a doin’?” 

“A ‘san’c,’ a wonderful * sarveT ” 
screamed the man, pointing to the 
chests with an appearance of the pro- 
foundest gi*icf. 

“ Heaven forgive you, Sambo ! 
but you have endangered, perhaps 
spoiled, a ‘ sar\’e,’ compared to which 
all the ’intments and balms of ^lecca, 
Medina, and Balsora— of Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and Tripoli, or whatever other 
places they may come from, air actil- 
ly no better than cart-grcase. Ah, 
Sambo ! if you were twenty times a 
nigger, and could be brought twenty 
times on the auction table, you 
wouldn’t fetch enough money to pay 
for the harm you have done 1” 

“ Boe ! Boe ! ” howled tlie negro by 
way of parenthesis. 

“Ah, Boe! Boe!" .screamed the 
Yankee, “you may well say Boo, 
Boo ! And you ain’t the only one as 
may say it, that’s sartain. There be 
ladies and gentlemen here, as respect- 
able ladies and gentlemen as can be 
foimd any w'hcre — ay, even to Bos- 
ton, the cradle of our independence— 
and they might say Boe ! Boe 1 if they 
Knew aU. In them two chests are 
a hundred tin boxes and glass phials; 
and if only twenty of them are da- 
maged, there is more injiiiy done tlian 
your hide could pay for, if it were 
twenty times as thick and twenty 
times as vailyable as it is. Your 
whole carcass ain’t worth one of the 
boxes of that preciona *intment. Ah, 
Sunbo!^ 

“ Boel Boe! ” howled Sambo in reply. 

‘‘ What’s the palaver about ? ” 
gi'owled some of the Badgers and 


Buckeyes; “open the chests, and 
you’ll see what harm’s done.” 

“ D’ye ye hear, Sambo?” cried the 
Yankee with the same immovable 
countenance; “ you’re to bold yer 
tongue, the gentlemen say; they’re 
tired of yer noise, and no wonder. 
What’s the use of boohooin’ away at 
that rate? Helps you nothin’; you 
desarve what you’ve got. I’ll thank 
3 '^ou for your long knife, Mister. 
That’ll do. That opens it, ents in 
like raol steel; better it should be 
into hard word than soft ffesh. There 
they are, then, and not broken ; on- 
hurt, w'ithont a spot or a crack. Sing 
praises to the Lord ! psalms and 
hymns of rejoicin’ — not a phial broke, 
nor a box smasliod ! Praised be the 
Lord! I say ag’in. Since they are 
safe, it don’t matter if tw'enty shoulder- 
blades and ankle-bones are pnt out. 
Verily the merej' of Heaven shall be 
made manifest, and that by the means 
of a feeble vessel, Jared* Bundle by 
name. Down w^ith ye, Samlx) — down 
'with yc, I say I Your shoulder and 
your ding}’ hide shall bo made whole, 
and your black bones shall be com- 
forted !” 

Not a muscle of the Yankee’s face 
moved; he preserved the grave and 
solemn appearance of a man to w hom 
a sacred trust has been confided, and 
w ho is fully penetrated with the im- 
portance of his mission. Once or 
twice, however, I observed him give 
a keen but almost imperceptible 
glance aroimd him, as if to observe 
the efi'ect of his eloquence upon his 
auditors. 

“ Duwn with you, Sambo!” he re- 
peated to the negro, who had got 
himself into a sort of sitting posture • 
uiK)n the deck. 

“ Down, down !” cried the men of 
Kentucky. 

“ Down ! ” those of Missonri and 
Oliio. 

“Be quick about it!” shouted aa 
Hliiiois sucker. 

“ Let’s see the Yankee’s wondeifrd 
cure!” exclaimed a hnnter from Ore- 
gon. 

And amidst shouts and exclama- 
tions and laughter, poor Sambo was 
seized by half a dozen of thdr hear’a 
fists, and stretched out upon a heap 
of coffee-bags like a |dg that’s going 
to bo killed. 
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** Boe ! Boe ! clamoured the negro 
at the top Of his voice. 

*^Boohoo as much as you yke/* 
cried the Yankee in a shrill tone, that 
was heard above all the bowlings of 
the unlucky Sambo. “ You'll sing to 
another tune when you see and un- 
derstand and feel what a Conne'ticut 
man can do. You say Boe, Boc ! like 
a poor benighted crittur as you are, 
but what do you say to that ? cried 
the pedlar in a triumphant voice, as 
he held dose to the negro's nose a 
piece of linen ra^ on which he had 
smeared a green greasy substance 
bearing a strong resemblance to paste- 
blacking in a state of decomposition. 
Then, taking up the box which con- 
tained this predons compound, he put 
it in close proximity to the obtuse 
snout of the blackamoor, who made a 
grimace as if his olfactories were but 
moderately regaled by the odour 
emanating from the miraculous oint- 
ment. 

“ What d'ye think of that, Sambo? 
Is that the stutf or not ? Will that 
do, think ye ? Well, you shall soon 
sec. Gentlemen!” he continued, with 
all the gravity of a legitimate M.D. 

Gentlemen ! the arms and legs of 
this poor Sambo must be stretched as 
much as possible, in order that the 
sarve may take its full effect. Will 
you be good enough to assist me?” 

Upon the word, the backwoodsmen 
caught hold of the negro's limbs, and 
began pulling and tugging at them 
till the poor devil roared as if they 
had been impaling him. 

“ Boohoo away I ” cried the Yankee. 
“It’s all for your good. If your 
shoulder is put out, the stretchin' will 
put it in ag'in.” 

The negro continued his lamenta- 
tions, ns well he might, when evoiy 
one of his joints was cracking under 
the force applied. 

“ All no use your callin’ out I ” 
screamed the pedlar, as he stuck the 
salved rag upon the ebony hide of the 
patient. “ Better hold yer tongue. 
Ain’t yon too ludey to have met with 
me at a time when all the doctors in 
the world— the Browns, ondHossacks, 
and Sillimans— could not have done 
you a cent’s worth of good? All their 
drugs would have had no more effect 
than a ladleful of pea-soup. You 
ought to be rejoicin' in yer luck, in- 


stead of screamin' like a wounded 
catamount. Keep still, will you? 
There, that’ll do. Many thanks, 
gentlemen ; 1 thank you in the name 
of this senseless crittur. That’s 
enough. No cause for complaint, 
man!” continued he, as he stuck a 
second plaster on the negro’s ' foot. 
“ All safe enough when Jared Bundle 
is there with his Palmyra sarve. You 
btf the first as was ever know’d to 
scream after havin’ one smell of that 
precious ’intmeut. And I tell you 
what it is, my man, if both your black 
legs had been broken clean off, and 
were swimmiu’ down the Mississippi 
half rotten — ay, or if they had just 
come out of the jaws of an alligator, 
and you were to stick ’em on, and 
plaster them up with this ’iiitment, 
you may take my word, JaredBundle’s 
word, that they'd grow to your body 
again — the flesh would become your 
flesh, and the bone your bone, as sure 
as 1 am now here.” And he looked 
round at his auditors with a world of 
confidence and veracity depicted upon 
his countenance. 

“ There was Aby Sparks to Penob- 
scot — ^>’ 0 U know, ladies and gentle- 
men, Aby Sparks, the son of Enoch 
S]>avks, 'who married Peggy Heath. 
Good family the Sparkses — very good 
family, as you know, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Kespcctable people in a re- 
spectable way of business, the general 
line— drugs and cutle| 7 , and hats 
patent waterproof, bird-seed and 
jewellery, tea and coffee pots, and 
shoes of the newest fashion. Ladies 
and gentlemen, do you want a good 
tea or coffee pot? Partiklar jam, they 
are, I reckon. Well, Aby Sparks 
said to me, * Jared Bundle,’ says he, 

* leave me a dozen boxes or phials, 
whichever you like, of your PalmjTa 
sarve. Wonderful stuff that/’ says 
he. ‘What I’ 'says I, ‘leave you 
some of my Palmyra sarve ! You’re 
jist right to say it ain't common apo- 
thecaries’ stuff ; that it certainly ain’t. 
But what erould the ladies and gentle- 
men on the lower Mississippi say, if 
1 left any of it here ? It's all meant 
for them,’ says I; ‘they’re my best 
customers.* ” 

“ Soft sawder ! Jared Bundle,” 
grunted a Kentuddan. 

“ Cart grease and cobbler’s wax^” 
said a man of Illinois. 
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“ tt®*B from the north,” laughed a 
third, whfiffe thfere’s more wooden 
docks than cows and calves.” 

“ Where the gi’aslioppers break 
their legs in jumpin’ from one potato 
heap to another,” intcipuscd a fourth. 

t^ore the robins starve in har- 
vest time, and the mockiu’-bird is too 
hnngr 7 to mock,” cried a fifth. 

“ Nothin’ in the world like Ja^cd 
Bundle’s ’iiitment,” continued the im- 
perturbable Yankee. “Finest thing 
possible for corns. Ain’t genteel to 
talk of such things, ladies and g<‘ntlc- 
nien; but if any of you have got corns, 
rub ’em just two or three times with 
the Palmyra sarve, and they’ll disap- 
pear like snow in sunshine. Worth 
any money against tan and freckles. 
You, miss,*' cried he to Louise, “ yon 
ain’t got any freckles, but you may 
very likely git ’em. A pi as lor on 
each cheek afore you go to bed — git 
up in the moruin’, not a freckh* left — 
all lilies and roses 1 ” 

“ Hold your impudent tongue!” 
said 1, “ or I will plaster you.” 

“ We Vo ill a tree, country,” was 
the answer ; “ free to sell and free to 
buy. Gcutlemen,” continued Mr 
Bundle, “ famous stuff for razor- 
strops. Rub a little on, di*aw the 
razor a couple of times over it — sha\ e. 
Razor runs over the face like a steam- 
carriage along a railroad, you don’t 
know hou ; b<.*ard disappears like 
grass before the sickle, or a regiment 
of Briti>4hei*3 before Yankee rifles. 
Great vartue in the sarve — uncommon 
vartue ! Ma’am I” cried he to a lady 
who, like ourselves, was looking on 
from a short distance at this fai'clcul 
scene, “ Ma’am T' 

I looked round at tlie lady. ** Ble.ss 
jny soul ! Mrs Hobletoii and the 
Misses Dobleton from Concordia, 
my neighbours on the Mis.si'^sippi. 
Delighted to sec you, Mrs Dobleton ; 
allow me the honour of introducing 
my wife to yon.” 

"Our gi*eetings and compliments 
were drowned by the piercing voice 
of the indefatigable Yankee. 

^ “ Ma’am 1” cried he, with a box of 
ointment in each hand, “ Ma’am ! the 
finest cure in the world for toolh- 
ach. H teeth are good, it keeps ’em 
so ; if bad, it makes ’em sound and 
white as ivoit. A small bit on the 
. point of a knife between the teeth and 


the gum— acts like a charm. Young 
ladies! a capital remedy fot narrow 
checks.” 

The skinny Miss Dobletons turned 
green with vexation. 

“ Iiicomparableremcdy I” continued 
Jared ; “ mb it well in on the part 
affected, and iu a short time the most 
contracted chest becomes as wide as 
that of Mrs Broadbs>8om to Charles- 
ton. Fine thing for lockjaw, ma’am ! ” 
cried he to a Mrs Bod well who was 
standing b}', and amongst* whose good 
qualities that of siletujc was not con- 
sidered to hold a conspicuous place ; 
“ u famous cure for lockjaw, from 
whatever cause it may come on. There 
was Miss Trowlop — she had a very 
handsum* mouth and a considerable 
gift of the gal) — W'rts goin' to Ih^ mar- 
ried to Mr Shaver, run a hickoiy 
splinter through her prunella .shoe 
into her foot— pnv locked as last as 
old Kbenezer (Sripeall’s iron safe. If 
sheM a-had my Palui} ra sai ve .she’d 
be .•still alive, ^Irs Shaver, now’ ; ’stead 
of that, the land-crabs have eaten 
her. Another example, ladies : Sally 
Brags, MUs Sall> Brags to Ports- 
niouth. You know Portsmouth, Pro- 
vidence, where the i)retly gals grow’ ; 
sonic folk do >ay they’re iirettier to 
Baltimore— won't say they ain’t — 
matter of ta^te, ]>ure matter of taste ; 
but Mis.s Sally Brags, ladit‘.s, hatl the 
lockjaw' — coiiidu’t say a word; took u 
box of my Palmyra siir^ c — ladies, 
two dollars a box by retail — her 
tongue, now^ ^oes chip-elap-clnp like 
any steam-mill. Famous cure for 
lockjaw!” 

During this unceasing flow of words, 
the Yankee had found time to drive a 
capital trade ; hi.s inerchaiidLse of alf 
kind^ was rajiidly disappearing, and 
the more tlui backwoodsmen laughed, 
the faster flowed the dollars into the 
pedlar’s poucli. It was most divert- 
ing to observe the looks Of the pur- 
chaser, s of the Palmyra ointment, as 
they first smeUed at it and then shook 
their heads, as if in doubt whether 
they were not duped. 

“Wonderful stuff!” cried the 
Yankee with imperturbable gravity, 
and as if to reassure them. “And 
capital coffee-pots,” continued ho to 
a Icathcr-jcrkined Missouri man, who 
had taken up one of the latter and 
ivas examining it, “ I’ll wairant ’em 
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of the best description, ftnd no mis- 
take. Wonderful stuff this^ Palmyra 
sarve, came direct from Mosiow, 
where tlie Archbishop of Abyssinia 
had brought it, but, havin’ got into 
debt, he w.as obliged to sell off; aud 
from Moscow, wdiich, as you all know, 
is a great seaport, it passed into the 
hands of the (irand Duke of Teheran 
or Torabuefoo, who lives somewhere 
about the Cape of ( lood Hope. From 
there it came to Poston in the brig 
Sarah, Captain La|^s. I w'as one of 
the first to go on board, and as soon 
as 1 smelled to it, J kii(‘w directly 
what time o’ day it was — uiiere the 
wind blew from, as 1 may say. Ladies, 
here 3 'ou have tlie means of ]»rohOr\in* 

{ rtmr lieiilth and your beauty for the 
ongest day 3 'ou liv e, and all for two 
dollars— only two dollars a bux. In 
short, ladies and gentleim‘n.*’ con- 
cluded tlie persevering fellow senteu- 
tiously, ‘‘y»»u have iny uai’ranly tlial 
this sarve heals all curable di'-i a.ses ; 
and if it bo true*, as the famous Doctor 
Flathead sa.vs, that tliorc be ouly two 
sorts of maladies — them of >\hicli 
people die, and tliern of wliich they 
get well — you must se(‘ how impor- 
tant it is to have a box of the l^ilmyra 
’intment. Best of all sarves, ladies I 
two dollars a box, ladies ! 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed 
Mr Bundle after a brief pauM*. “ d'ye 
want any oilier articles — silks, linen, 
calicoes, line spices, nutmegs y X one 
of your walnut -wood nutmegs, but 
gimu'we Boston goods, out of tlie most 
respectable stores. Ah ! ladies and 
gentlemen, Jared Bundles tea and 
coffee i>ots — let me recommend ’em to 
you. The metal is of a partieuhu’ 
sort, corrects the oily matter contained 
in the tea, which the doctors say is no 
better than so much p’ison. Should be 
sorry for you to suppose J was iusti- 

E ed ly love of gain — liltly' lucre, 
ies; but think of your vallyablo 
tlth — yoiu* precious health— and 
buy my teapots ; two dollars tweuty- 
five cents a-piece. Yes, ma’am,” con- 
tinued he, turning to one of the nc- 
gresses who were crawling, and grin- 
ning, and gaping around hia wares, 
beautiful Lyons ribands, and Bengal 
neck-handkerchiefs c;?tfect from Cal- 
cutta; lovely things them handker- 
chiefs, and the ribands too, particlerly 
the broad ones— quarter or a dollar a 


yard. Four yards did you say, 
ma’atn ? Better go the entire fignr*— 
take eight, and you’ll have twice as 
much. Kow, ladles and gentlemen, 
to return to the teapots ” 

“ The teapots !” cried several voices 
a short distance off. “ Hurra I Jared 
Bundle’s teapots I Look here at the 
Yankee teapots ! ” 

^t the same moment the steward 
of the steamer made his appeataiice 
upon the field of Mr Bundle’s opera- . 
tions, escorted bj’ half ‘a do2cn of the 
backwoodsmen, iind stepping into the 
torchlight, held up the very coflee-pot 
which tlie shameless Yankee had sold 
to the leather-jacketed man of Mis- 
souri. The pot had been filled with 
boiling water, w liich was now oozing 
out comfortablj" and deliberately at 
every side and corner of the vessel, 
h^or one moment the spectators stared 
in iiiuic astonislinieiit ; Imt then the 
discovery (»f tlie Yankee’s cheatery 
drew from them a peiil of laugliter 
which seemed likely to be inextin- 
guishable. 

“ Jiu’cd Bimdle ! What do you say 
to that? Jared Bundle's teapots 1 A 
hurra for Jared Bundle aud the Yan- 
kee teapots ! ’’ 

The immovable pedlar was by no 
means put out of conutenance by this 
discovery. While the backwoodsmen 
were having their laugh out, he took 
hold of the teapot, examined it deli- 
berately" oil all sides, at front and 
back, inside and out, aud then shook 
his head gravely'. When the laughers 
had exhausted their uproariousucss,he 
cleared his throat, aud resumed. 

“Ah, geutlcmcn ! or rather ladies 
and gentlemen 1 in our happy laud of 
freedom aud enlightenment, ilic most 
eiiiightcucd country in the w orld, no 
one, I am sure, will refuse to hear the 
poor pedlar's explauation of this sin- 
gular circumstance. I know you are 
all most desirous of havin’ it explain- 
ed, and explain it 1' can and wm. I 
am soiry to say there ai*e gentlemen 
who sdl teapots for the southern states 
which are only meant for the northern 
ones, and others who sell for tbe north 
what is meant for the south, l^at’s 
how IVe been deceived in these tea- 
pots, which come from the store of the 
highly respectable Messrs Knockdown. 
They are for northern consumption, 
gentlemen, without the smallest doubt, 
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and yam know that many teapots will 
8app<^ the cold of the north, but are 
worth nothin* when they git into a 
sonthem climate. It^s oncoinmon hot, 
,you see, down hereawny on the Mis- 
sissippi, and I reckon that's the reason 
that yon southern gentlemen are sich 
an almighty b’ilin’ up people, who take 
a gongiu* to your breakfast as wo 
should a mackerel. I'm a’most in- 
clined to tliink, too, that you bile your 
water a deal too hot, which our north- 
ern tea and coffee pots ain’t used to, 
and can’t stand nohow.” 

“Humbug!” growled a score of 
backwoodsmen, some of whom began 
to close round the Yankee, as if to 
make sure of him and his worthless 
w'ares. 

“Boe! Boel” howled Sambo, who 
had been quite forgotten during this 
scene. 

“ You still here, you black devil ! ” 
cried the pedlar, turning fiercely round 
upon the negro. “ Am I to be deaf- 
ened by your cussed croakin' ? Don’t 
mind him, ladies and gentlemen — pay 
no attention to him. '\Vho cares about 
a nigger V He only cries out for his 
amusement. It’s all his tricks and 
cunnin’ ; he'd like to git some more of 
ray sarve on his black hide ! He w'on’t 
have any, tho’ ! Be oflf with ye, you 
stinkin’ nigger I ” 

“Stiukin’ uigga! Massa Yankee 
say stinkin’ nigga!” yeUed Sambo, 
showing all liis white teeth in an 
ecstasy of anger. “Matto stinkin’ 
nigga now,’* screamed he as he sprang 
suddenly to his feet, to the infinite 
delight of the backwoodsmen, and be- 
gan capering and hopping about, and 
grinning like a mad ape. “hlatto 
stinkin’ nigga now ; one hour 'go him 
dearie Matto, and good Matto, and 
Massa Yankee promise four picaillec* 
if Matto let dam heavy chest wid 
stinkin’ sart'e fall on him foot and 
shoulder. Boe ! Boc I Massa Yankee 
no good man; bad Massa, Massa 
Yankee ! ” 

And so it was and turned out to 
be. The rogue of a Yankee had made 
a sort of bargain with Sambo, and ar- 
ranged a scheme by which to draw 
the attention of the passengers in a 
uatund manner to the famous Pal- 


myra salve. Seldom or never had 
the risible nerves of the burly back- 
w'o<^smen on board the Ploughboy 
steamer, been so enormously tickled 
as by the discovery of this Yankee 
trick. The laughter was deafening, 
really carsplitting; and was only 
brought to sometiiing like an end by 
tho appearance of the captain, wlio 
came with a petition from the lady 
passengers, to the effect tliat the 
Yankee should not be too hardly dealt 
with for ins ingenious attempt to 
transfer his folio w^itizenSt’ dollars in- 
to his own pocket. Thereupon Bad- 
gers and Buckeyes, Wolverines and 
lledhorscs, abated their hilarity ; and 
it was comical to sec how these rough 
tenants of tho western forests pro- 
ceeded, with all the gravity of back- 
w'oods ctnpiotte, to respond to the 
humanity of the ladies. In the first 
place a deputation was chosen, con- 
sisting of tw'o individuals, who w'ere 
charged to assure the ladies of the 
miivcrsal willingness to treat the 
Yankee as tenderly a.s might be con- 
i^teut w'ith the nature of his trans- 
^ssiou ; secondly, a commission was 
appointed for the examination of the 
spurious w ares. The aiticles that had 
been bought were produced one after 
the other, tlieir quality and value in- 
vestigated, and then they w'ere either 
condemned and thrown overboard, or 
their sale was confirmed. The tea 
and cofi’ee pots were almost, witliout 
exception, pronounced w^orthless ; for 
although well enough calculated for a 
long voyage on the Mississij>pi, they 
could never have been meant to hold 
boiling Mississippi water. The w'on- 
dcrful Palmyra salve proved to be 
neibher more nor less than a com-% 
pound of hog’s lard and gunpowder, 
with the juice of tobacco and walnut 
leaves — a mixture that might perhaps 
have been useful for the destruction 
of vermin, but the efficacy of which 
as an antidote to freckles and locl» 
Jaw was at least problematical. The 
tea])ots, the ointment, and some spices, 
amongst which wooden nutmegs cut 
an important figure, were duly con- 
signed to the keeping of the Missis- 
sippi kelpies; while tho dollars that 
had been paid for them were retrans- 


^ The Louisianian name for 0^ cent pieces. 
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iciTcd from the pockets of the Yankee honourable society by ivhose sentence 
to those of the credulous purchasers, he had been deprived of the larger 
Finallyf Mr Bundle, himself^ in conai- portion of his merchandise, could not 
deration of the truly republican stoi- recommend him to a schoolmasteFs 
cism >¥1111 which he witnessed the place in one of their respectable set- 
execution of the judgment pronounced tlcniciits. I almost wondered that he 
(»n his wares, was invited with much did not treat us to a Methodist ser- 
ceremony to regale himself with a itioii as a preparation for our slnm- 
^^go-the-wholerliog-cocktaii,'’anhon* bers. lie seemed the right man to 
our which he accM^pted and replied do it. lie exactly answered to the 
to ill a set speech, at the conclusion de8crlt)tion given of the Yankees by 
of which he enquired whether the Halleck, in his Connecticut ; — 

i '^Apointates, who are meddling 

With merchundifiti, pounds, shillings, ponce, and peddling. 

Or wandering through southern climates teaching 
The A, B, C, from Webster's spelling-book ; 

(iallaiit and godly, making love and preaching, 

And gaining by what they call hook and crook. 

And what the moralists call overreaching, 

A decent li\ ing. The Virginians look 
I Tpon them w ith as favourable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise.’* 


There was a deafening “ Hurrah for 
tin* Iniiioiirablo Mistress Howard !'’ as 
the party of backwooilsmcn walked 
oil’ tow ards the geiitleineirs cabin ; 
and then things became quieter. I 
bad invited tlie licars to drink a glass 
to Mrs I lo ward's health, and had 
told the steward to put down lo my 
account the sliug-s and cocktails they 
might consume. Airs Doblctou, whose 
lin>biiiid is secretary to ii teuqwrance 
society, pulled a wry face or two at 
what slie doubtless thought an en- 
couragement to vice ; but for my part 
1 have no such scruiiles. It ahvaya 


gives me pleasure to find myself 
thrown by chance among these rough 
and wild, but upright and energetic 
Kuus of the wildcnicss — these pioneers 
of the west, who pass theii* lives iu 
coii\ ertiiig tangled thickets and end- 
less forests into fields and pastures, 
for the benefit of generations yet un- 
born. Truly, dear Lonisc, a few dol- 
lais spent amongst these worthy fel- 
lows are not thrown away, if they 
serve to fomi one, the smallest, lint 
of the chain of guod-w'ill and good 
fellowship that does aud ought to bind 
us to our fellow-citizens. 
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Weeimin$ter-HaU and tfte Worsts of Art. 
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'n^SSTMlKSTEB-UALL AKD WORKS OF ART, 

(On a Free -Admission Da^.) 

Br B. Simmons. 

I. 

By slow demes, like rain-fraught breeze rising in time of dearth, 
Whispere of Wisdom, far and wide, are muttering o’er the earth ; 

And lo ! rough Hcason^s breath, that wafts strong human health to all, 
Has blo^m aside the gates whei-e Pride dozed in her feudal hall. 


11 . 

Stout Carter, drop that loutish loolf, nor hesitate before — 

Eyeing thy frock and clouted shoes — ^yon dark enormous door ; 

’Tis ten to one thy trampled sires their ravaged granges gave 
To spread the Wood from whence was hew’d that oaken architrave.* 

III. 

Take now % turn. We’ll on and in, nor need the pealing tronip 
(Oiicc wont the lordlings thronging here to usher to the pomp) 

To kindle our dull phantasies for yon triumphal show 

That lights the roof so high aloof with the whiteness of its glow. 

IV. 

Rkd William, couldst tluai heave aside the marble of the tomb, 
And look^ abroad from Winchester’s song-coD.?ecrated gloom ,t 
A keener*kmart than Tyrivl’s dart would pierce thy soul to see 
In thy vast epurts the Vileinage and peasants trcaduig free. 


V. 

Oh, righteous retribution ! Ye Shades of those who here 
Stood up in bonds before the slaves of sceptred fraud and fear ! 
Unswerving Someks ! -Moke ! — even thou, dark Somerset, { who fell 
In pride of place condignly, yet who loved the Commons -well — 

VI. 

And Ye who with undaunted hearts, immortal mitred Few! 

For Truth’s dear sake, the Tyrant foil’d to whom yc still w ere true — § 
Rejoice ! Who knows what scatter’d tlioughts of yours w ere buried secd.^, 
Slow -springing for th’ oppress’d and poor, and ripen’d now to deeds? 

VII. 

Ha, ha ! ’twould make a death’s-head laugh to see how the cross-bones — 
The black Judicial formula devised by bloody thrones — 


* We.slmlnster-Hall, first reared by Rufus, was entirely rebuilt by Richard II. 

t Winchester, many years the residence of Joseph Warlon, is so much associa- 
ted with the recollections and noble poetry of his younger brother, as to warrant 
the expression in the text. 

t The Protector-Duke, beheaded on Tower-Hill in the reign of his nephew, 
Edward VI . — ** Hi.s attention to the poor during his Protectorship, and his oppo- 
rition to the system of enclosures, had created Him many friends among the lower 
classes, who hastened to witness his end, and yet flattered themselves with the 
hope of hia reprieve.*’ — LiNoaap. 

f The trial of the seven bishops took place in the hall. Five out of tlieir num - 
her worthy of note upon every occasion — (the Arobli^op, the Bishops of Ely, 
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The Axe*8 edge this way, now that^ home before murder'd men, 

Who died for aiding llieir true Liege on mountain and in glen,* 

t 

vm. 

Arc sw'opt like pois’noiis spiders' webs for ever from the scene. 
Where in tlieir place come crowding now the mighty and the mean ; 
The Peer walks by the Peasant’s side,t to see if grace and art 
Can touch a bosom clad in frieze, can brigiiten Labour's heart. 

IX. 

0 ! ye who doubt presumptuously that feeling, taste, are given 
To all for culture, free as flowers, by an impartial heaven, 

Look through this (juict rabble here — doth it not shame to-day 
More polish’ll mobs to whom wc owe our auniial squeeze in Maj"? 


X. 

Mark that poor Maiden, to her Sire interpreting the tale 
There pictured of tlie Loved and Leflt,^ nntil her check gi*ows pale : — 
Yon crippled Dwarf that sculptured Youth § eyeing with glances dim, 
Wondering will he, in higher worlds, be tall and straight like him ; — 


XI. 

How Avell they groujf with yonder pale but fire-eyed Artisan, 
Who juht lias stojqj’d to bid his boys those noble features scan 
That sadden us for Wilkik ! S(*e ! he tells them now the story 
Of that once humble lad, and how he won his marble glory. 


XII. 

Xot all alone thou weep’st in stone, poor Lady, o’er thy Cliief, || 

I'hat huge-linib'il Porter, spcll-atnick there, stands sharer in thy grief. 
Pert ('yuic, scoim not his amaze ; all savage as he seems, 

^V!la^ { 5 TiU'eful shapes henceforward may whiten his hcai’t in dreams ! 

t 

XIII. 

A lung adieu, dark Y'ears ! to you, of war on field and flood, 

Battle afar, and mimic war at home to train our blood — 

The ruftian King— the goaded Bull — ^the Lottery’s gates of sin — 

Tlie all to nurse the. outward brute, and starve the soul within ! 

XIV. 

Here lives and breathes around us proof that those alUevil times 
Am fled with their decrepit thoughts, their slaughter, and their crimes ; 
Long stood THIS Haix the type of all could Man's grim bonds increase — 
Henceforth be it bis Vestibule to hope, and light, and peace ! 

1844. 


Bath and Wells, Chichester, and Petersborougb,) refused the oaths to King Wil- 
liami and were deprived accordingly. ' 

* The unfortunate Scottish lords were tried here 1745-6, as Horace Walpole 
abundantly testifies. 

f More than one noble family, very creditably, have visited the works of art 
on firee-admission days. 

I Maclise’s firesco of The Knight, 

§ Youth at a stream, by J. H, Foley. 

II Lough’s JKoamere, a group in marble^ 
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. LINES ON THE LANDING OF HIS MAJESTY KING LOUIS FlllUPFE, 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1844. 

By B. SmiioNs. 


I. 

Ho ! Wai*dcii8 of the Coast look fortli 
Upon your GhannH seas— 

The night is melting in the norlh, 

There’s tumult on the breeze ; 

Now sinkiug far, now rolling out 
In proud tiiiimphal swell, 

That mingled burst of shot and shout 
Your fathers knew so well, 

What time to England’s inmost plain 
The beacon- fires proclaim'd 
That, like descending htirrioanc, 

Grim Blake, that Mastitf of the Main, 

Beside your shores had once again 
The Flemish lion tamed ! * 

AVar w'akes not now that tumult loud. 

Ye Wardens of the Coast, 

Though looming largo, th]x>ugh dawn's dim cloud. 
Like au invading host 
The Barks of France are bearing down, 

One crowd of sails, w hile high 
Above the misty morning’s frown 
Their streamers light the sky. 

Up !— greet for once the Tricolor, 

For once the lilied flag ! 

Forth with gay barge and gilded oar, 

While fast the volley’d salvoes roar 
From batteried line, and cclioing shore, 

And gun-engirdled crag ! 

Forth — greet w ith ardent hearts and eyes, 

The Guest those galleys bring ; 

In Wisdom’s walks the more than Wise — 

’Mid Kin^ the more than King! 

No nobler visitant e'er soughc 
The Mighty’s wliite-cliff'd isle, 

Where Alfred ruled, where Bacon thought, 
Where Avon’s waters smile : 

Hail to the tempest -vexed Man ! 

Hail to the Sovereign- Sage ! 

A wcai’icr pilgrimage who ran 
Than the immortal Ithacan, 

Since first his great career began, 

Ulysses of our age ! 

A more than regal welcome give, 

Ye thousands crowding round ; 


* Almost all Blake’s great battles Were fought in the Channel. One of the 
memorable was that off Portsmouth, Fel>rnary 1652* ^ 
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Shout for the once lorn Fugitive, 

AViiosc soul no solace found 
Save in that Self-^liance — match 
For adverse worlos, alone — 

AVliich cheer'd the Tutor's humble thatch, 

Nor left him on the throne. 

The Wanderer Muller's sails they furl— 

The Wave-encounterer, who, 

AVhen Freedom leagued with Crime to hnrl 
Up earth’s foundations, from the whirl 
Where vortex'd P^mpires raged, the pearl 
Of matchless Pnidcnce drew. 


V. 

^hout for the Husband and the Sire, 

Whose children, train'd to truth, 

Repaid in feeling, grace, and fire, 

The lessons taught their youth. 

Recall liis grief when bent above 
Ilia rose-zoned daughter's clay, 

Beside whose marble, lifeless, Love, 

And Art, and Genius lay.* 

And his be homage still more dread, 

From our mute spirits won, 

For tears of heart-wruug anguish shed. 

When with that gray “ discrowned head,* 

On foot he follow'd to the dead 
His gallant, princely son. 

VI. 

Shout for the Hero and the King 
In sold serene — alike, ^ 

If suppliant States the sceptre bring. 

Or iianded traitoi-s .strike ! 

Oh, if at times a thrall too strong 
Round Freedom’s form be laid, 

Where Faction works by wrath and wrong 
Ilia pardon be display'd. 

Be his this praise — unspoU'd by power 
His course btuiignly ran, 

A 3SloNAnrii, miiKlful of the hour 
He felt misfortune's wintry shower, 

A Man, from hall to peasant's boner, 

The common friend of Man. 

VII. 

Again the ramparts' loosen'd load 
Of thunder rends the air ! 

Peal on — such pomp is fitly show'd — 

Me lands no stranger th^-c. « 

Hear from his lips your langnagc grave 
111 earnest accents fall — 

Tlic memories of the home ye gave 
He hastens to recall — 


* The Princess Marie of Wurtemberg, the most acconijdished child of tiiia 
most accomplished family, and whoso beautiful efforts in sculpture and painting 
are well known^ died a year after her marriage^ January 2^ 1839. 
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’Mid flash of spears and fiery thrill 
Of trumpets speed him forth, 

The Master-Mind your Rhak^eare still 
Had loved to draw — that to its will 
Shapes Fate and Chance with potent skill— 

The Niima of the North. 


vni. 

Windsor I henceforth a loftier spell 
Invests thy storied walls — 

The Bards of fhtnre^veiirs shall tell 
That first within thy halls 
Imperial Truth and Mercy met, 

And in that hallow’d hour 
Gave earth the hope that Peace shall yet 
Be dear to Kings ns Power. 

When France clasp'd England's hand of old 
There memory marks the wane 
Of iron times, the had and bold ; 

Oh, may our Second Field of Gold 
A portent still more fair unfold 
Of Wisdom’s widening reign ! 


♦ The meeting between Francis and Henry took place June 1520, the first 
great period of cirilized progression in Europe — ^the era of Printing — of Colum- 
bus — and of the Reformation. 
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It is remarkable, that althouf^h 
England is the country in the world 
which has sent forth the greatest 
number of ardent and intrepid tra- 
vellers to explore the distant parts of 
the earth, yet it can by no means fur- 
nish an array of writers of travels 
which will boar a comparison with 
those whom France can boast. In 
skilful navigation, daring adventure, 
and heroic perseverance, indeed, the 
country ofCook and Davis, of Bruce and 
Park, of Mackenzie and Buckingham^ 
of Burckhardt and Byron, of Parry 
and Franklin, may well claim the pre- 
eminence of all others in the Avorld. 
An Englishman first olrcnninavigated 
the globe ; an Englishman alone has 
seen the fountains (tf the Nile; and, 
five years after the ardent spirit of 
Columbus had led his fearful crews 
across the Atlantic, Sebastian C’alK>t 
discovered the shores of Newfound- 
land, and planted tlie British standard 
in the regions destined to be i)eopled 
with the overflowing multitudes of 
the AngI(^Saxon race. 

But if we come to tlie literary works 
which have followed these ardent and 
energetic efforts, and which arc des- 
tined to perpetuate their memory to 
future times — the interesting disco- 
veries which liave so much extended 
our knowledge and enlarged our re- 
sources — the contemplation is by no 
means to an Inhabitant of these islands 
equally satisfactory. The British tra- 
veller is essentially a man of energy 
and action, but rarely of contempla- 
tion or eloqnencc. He is seldom pos- 
sessed of the scientific acquirements 
requisite to turn to the beat account 
the vast stores of now and ori^nal 
information which are placed within 
his reach. He often observes and 
collects facts ; but it is as a practical 
man, or for professional purposes, ra- 
ther than as a philosopher. Tlie. genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon race— bold, saga- 
cious, and cnteTprising, rather than 
contemplative and scientific — nowhere 
appears moi*o strongly than iri the 
accounts of the nnmerons and intre- 
pid travellers whom they are con- 
tliinally sending forth into every part 
of the earth. We admire their vi- 


gour, we are moved by their hard- 
ships, we are enriched by their disco- 
veries ; but if we turn to our libraries 
for works to convey to future ages an 
adequate and interesting account of 
these fascinating adventures, we shall, 
in general, experience nothing but 
disappointment. Few of them are 
An-itten with the practised hand, the 
graphic eye, necessary to convey vivid 
pictures to future times ; and though 
numerous and valuable books of tra- 
vels, as works of reference, load the 
shelves of our libraries, there are sur- 
prisingly few Mhich arc fitted, from 
the interest and vivacity of the style in 
v\hich they are written, to possess 
permanent attractions for mankind. 

One great cau'<c of tliis remarkable 
l>ecnliarity is without doubt to be 
found ill the widely diflercnt educa- 
tu»ii of the students in onr universi- 
ties, and onr practical men. In the 
former, classical attainments arc m 
literature the chief, if not exclusive, 
objects of ambition; and in conse- 
quence, the young aspirants for fame 
%vIio issue from these learned retreats, 
have their minds filled with the 
charms and associations of antiquity, 
to the almost entire exclusion of ob- 
jects of pre.'sent interest and impor- 
tance. The vigorous practical men, 
again, who are propelled by the enf er- 
priso and exertions of onr commercial 
towns, are sagacious and valuable ob- 
seners; but they have seldom the 
cultivated minds, pictorial eye, or 
powers of description, requisite to 
convey vivid or interesting impres- 
sions to others. Thus oiir scholars 
give ns little more than treatises on 
inscriptions, and disquisitions on the 
sites of ancient towns ; w^hile the ac- 
counts of our practical men are chiefly 
occupied with commercial enquiries, 
or subjects connected with trade and 
navigation. The cultivated and on- 
lightcd traveller, whose mind is alike 
open to the charm of ancient stoiy 
and the interest of modem achieve- 
ment — who is classical without being 
pedantic, graphic and yet faithful, 
enthusiastic and yet accurate, dis- 
cursive and at the same time imagi- 
native, is almost unknown amongst 
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us. It will continue to be so as long 
as education in our universities is 
exclusiWy devoted to Greek and La- 
tin verses or the higher mathematics; 
and in academies to book-keeping and 
the rule of three ; while so broad and 
suto a line as heretofore is drawn 
between the studies of our scholars 
and the pursuits of our practical citi- 
zens. To travel to good purpose, re- 
quires a mind stored with much«, and 
varied information, in science, statis- 
tics, geography", literature, liistory, 
and poetry. To describe what the 
traveller h^ seen, requires, in addition 
to this, the eye of a painter, the soul 
of a poet, and the hand of a practised 
composer. Probably it will be deemed 
no easy matter to find such a combi- 
nation in any country or in any age ; 
and most certainly the system of 
education, neitlier at our learned nni- 
veraities nor our commercial aca- 
demies, is fitted to produce it. 

It is from inattention to the vast 
store of previous information requisite 
to make an accomplished traveller, 
and still more a nriter of interest- 
ing travels, that failures in this branch 
of literature arc so glaring and so fre- 
quent. In other departments of know- 
ledge, a certain degree of infonimtioii 
is felt to be requisite before a man 
can presume to write a book. He 
cannot produce a treatise on mathe- 
matics without knowing at least Eu- 
clid, nor a work on history without 
having read Hume, nor on political 
economy without having acquired a 
smattering of Adam Smith. But in 
regard to travels, no previous in- 
formation is thought to be requisite. 
If the person who sets out on a tour 
has only money in his pocket, and 
health to get to his journey’s end, he 
is deemed sufficiently qnalihed to come 
out with his two or three post octavos. 
If he is an Honourable, or known at 
Almack’s, so much the better; that 
will ensure the sale of the first edition. 
If he can do nothing else, he can at 
least tell the dishes which he got to 
dinner at the huis, and the hotels 
where comfortable beds are to bo 
found. This viduable information, 
iuterspersed with a few descriptions 
of scenes, copied from guide-books, 
and anecdotes pickisd np at 
d*h6te or on board steamlKMits, con- 
stitute the stodt tu trade of many an 
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ad\ontiirei‘ who embark:? in the spe- 
culation of paying by publication the 
oxi^nses of his travels. Wc have no 
individuals in view in these remarks ; 
we speak of things in general, as they 
are, or rather have been ; for avc be- 
lieve these ephemeral travels, like 
other cphemerals, have had their day, 
and arc fast dying out. The market 
has l>ccome so glutted with them that 
they are, in a great many instances, 
unsaleable. 

The classical travellers of England, 
from Addison to Eustabe and Clarke, 
constitute an important and valnablc 
body of writers in this branch of lite- 
rature, infinitely superior to the ia- 
shionable tours which rise up and dis- 
ap]>ear like bubbles on the surface of 
society. It is impossible to read these 
elegant productions witliout feeling 
the mind overspi'ead with the charm 
which arises fi*om the exquisite re- 
mains and heart-stirring associations 
w'ith which they are iiU(‘d. But their 
interest is almost exclusively cl;u-«sical ; 
they are invaluable to the accomplish- 
ed scholar, but they speak In an un- 
kuomi tongue to the great ina{»s of 
men. They see nature only through 
the mediuin of antiquity : bf^auliful in 
their allusion to Greek or Roman re- 
mains, eloquent in tlic descriptions 
of scenes dluded to in the cla.csical 
writer.s, they have dwelt little on the 
simple sceiic.s of the unliistoric world. 
To the great moral and social ques- 
tions which now' agitate society, and 
so strongly move the hearts of the 
great body of men, they are entin^ 
strangers. Their works aix* the cle- 
gai t companions of the scholar or 
the antiquary, not the heart-stirring 
friends of the cottage or the fireside. 

Inferior to Britain in the energy 
and achicveincuts of the travellers 
whom she has scut forth, and beyond 
measure bcneatli her in the amoiuit of 
the addition she has made to geogra- 
phical science, France is yet greatly 
superior, at least of late years, In the 
litcraiy' and scientific attainments of 
the w'andcrers whose works have been 
given to the world. Four among these 
stand pre-eminent, whose works, in 
very different styles, are at the bead 
of European literature in this intc* 
resting department— Httmboldt, Cha- 
teaubriand, Michaiidf and Lamartine. 
Their styles m so variOtts, and the 
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ini]>rcssioii produced by i‘oadbi;< tbcin 
t»o distinct, that it is dinicnlt to believe 
that they have arisen in the same 
nation and age of the world. * 

Humboldt is, in many inspects, and 
perhaps upon the whole, 'at the head 
of the list ; and to his profound and 
varied works we hope to be able to 
devote a future paper. Ho unites, in 
:i degree that perhaps has never be- 
fore been witnessed, the most various 
(|ualitics, and which, from the opposite 
characters of mind which they require, 
arc rarely found in unison. A pro- 
found philosopher, an accurate obser- 
ver of nature, an nnwearied statist, 
he is at the same time an eloquent wri- 
ter, an incomparable describer, and an 
ardent friend of social improvement. 
Science owes to his indefatigable in- 
dustry many of her most valuable 
acr|uisitions ; geography, to his intre- 
]iid perseverance, many of its most 
important discoveries ; the arts, to his 
poetic eye and fervid eloquence, many 
nf their brightest pictui'cs. He unites 
tim austere graudciir of the exact 
sciences to the bewitching charm of 
tlic fine arts. It is this very combi- 
nation which nreveuts Ids works from 
beiug generally popular. The riches 
of his knowledge, the magnitude of 
his contiibutions to scientific disex)- 
veiT’, the fervour of his descriptions 
of nature, alternately awaken onr ad- 
miration and excite onr surprise ; but 
they oppress the mind. To be rightly 
apprehended, they rtMpdre a reader in 
some degree familiar with all these 
subjects ; and how' many of these arc 
to 1}C met with ? The man wdio takes 
an interest in hi.<« scientific ob.scn'a- 
iions w'ill seldom be transported by his 
pictures of sceueiy ; the social obser- 
ver, who extracts the rich collection 
of which bo haa aex^umulatcd re- 
garding the people whom lie visited, 
will be indifferent to his geogi'aphical 
discoveries. There are few Humboldts 
either in the reading or thinking w orld. 

Chateaubriand is a traveller of a 
wholly different chai-acter— he lived 
entirely in antiquity. But it is not 
the antiquity of Greece and Rome 
which has alone fixed his regards, as 
it has done those of Clarke ana Eustace 
^It is tiie recollections of cfaivali^, 
the devout spirit of the pilgrim, which 
diMf warned his ardent ima^a- 
1^ He is nnWersally allowed by 
Fi'OttiilitAeti of all puirtics to be their 


first Avritcr; and it may be (MMi' i'ivod 
what brilliant works "an author of 
such flowers, and eminently gifted 
both with the soul of a poet and the 
eye of a painter, must have produced 
ill describing the historic scenes to 
w hich his pilgrimages extended. He 
went to Greece and the Holy Land with 
a mind devout rather than enlighten- 
ed, credulous rather than inquisitive. 
Thirsting for strong emotions, he 
would be satisfied ; teeming with the 
recollections and visions of the past, 
he traversed the places hallow'ed by 
his early affections with the fondness 
of a lover who returns to the home of 
his bliss, of a mature man who re- 
visits the scenes of his infancy. He 
cared not to enquire what was true 
or what was legendary in these time- 
hallowed traditions ; he gladly ac- 
cepted them as they stood, and studi- 
ously averted all enquiry into the 
foundation on w'hich they rested. He 
wandere<l over the Peloponnesus or 
Judea with the fond ardour of an 
English scholar who seeks in the 
J'aiatinc Mount the traces of Virgil’s 
enchanting description of the hut of 
Evander, and rejects as sacrilege 
every attempt to shake his faith. 

** When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment’s visions draws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! ** 

Even in the woods of America, the 
same ruling passion was evinced. In 
those pathless solitudes, 'where no hu- 
man foot had ever trod but that of the 
-wandering savage, and the majesty 
of nature appeai*ed in undisturbed re- 
]) 0 sc, his thoughts were still of the 
Old World. It was on the historic 
lands that his heart was set. A man 
himself, he dwelt on the scenes which 
bad been signalised by the deeds, the 
sufferings, tlie glories of man. 

Michaud's mind is akin to that of 
Chateaubriand, and ^y’ct diffei-eut in 
many important particulars. The 
learned and indefatigable historian 
of the Crusades, he has traversed 
the shores of the MedltcrranenD — the 
scene, as Dr Johnson ot»crved, of all 
tliat mm ever interest man — ^his reli- 
gion, his knowledge, his arts — ^^vith 
the ardent desire to imprint on his 
mind the scenes and images' whidi 
met the eyes of the holy warriors. 
Ho soriLS to traa«qu>rt us to the days 
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of Goclfrey of Bouillon aucl Ravmond 
of Toulouse ; he thirsts with the 
Chiistian host at Dorislans, ho fliares 
in its anxieties at tlie siefro of Aiiti- 
Qch, h© participates in its exultation 
at the storminff of Jerusalem. The 
scenes visited hv the vast multitude 
of warriors who, during two hundred 
years, wore iwocipitatcd fi*om Europe 
on Asia, have almost all been visited 
by him, and described with the accu- 
racy of an antiquaiy and the enthu- 
siasm of a poet. AVith the old chroni- 
cles in his hand, he treads with vene- 
ration the scenes of fonner generous 
sacrifice and heroic achievements, and 
the vast and massy structures erected 
on either side during those torriWe 
wars — when, for centuries, Europe 
strove hand to hand uitli Asia — most 
of Tvhich have undergone very little 
alteration, enable him to desiTibe 
them almost exactly as they appeared 
to the holy warriors. The interest of 
his pilgrimage in the East, accord- 
ingl}’”, is peculiar, but very srreat ; it 
is not so much a l)Oolv of trav»*N as a 
moving chronicle ; but, like Sir AV. 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Borders^ it 
is a chronicle clothed in a ven’ dif- 
ferent garb from the homely dress of 
the olden time. It transports us 
back, not only in time but in idea, six 
hundred years ; but it does so with 
the grace of modern times — it 
clothes the profound feelings, the 
generous sacrifices, the forgetful iie.s.s 
of self of the twelfth century, v ith the 
poetic mind, the cultivated taste, the 
refined imagery of the nineteenth. 

Lamartine has traversed the same 
scenes with Chateaubriand and Mi- 
dland, and yet he has done so in a 
different sphit ; and the character of 
his work is essentially different from 
either. lie has not the devout credu- 
lity of the first, nor the antiquarian 
zeal and knowledge of the last ; but 
he is superior to either in tlie descrip- 
tion of nature, and the painting vivid 
and interc.sting scenes on the mind of 
the reader. His work is a moving 
panorama, in which the historic scenes 
and azure skies, and placid Seas and 
glowing sunsets, of the East, are por- 
trayed in all their native brilliaucy, 
and in richer even than their native 
colonrs. His mind is stored with the 
associations and the ideas of anti- 
qni^, and he htt thrown over his de- 
scriptiens of the scenes of Greece or 


Holy AAVit, allthe charms of such recol- 
lections ; but he has done so in a more 
gcn^sral and catholic spirit than either 
of his predecessors. He embarked 
for the Holy Land shortly before 
the Revolution of ISfiO ; and his 
thoughts, amidst all the associations 
of antiquity, constantly reverted to 
the land of liis fathers— its distrac- 
tions, its woes, it: ceaseless turmoil, 
its gloomy social pros]>eets. 'J’hus, 
with all his vivid imagination and 
unrivaled powers of description, the 
turn of his mind is essentially contem- 
])lative. He looks on the past as an 
emblem of the present ; he sees, in 
the fall of Tyro and Athens and Joni- 
salein, the fate which om* day awaits 
his own country ; and monrns less the 
decay of human things, than the po- 
pular passions and national sins wliicli 
have brought that instabiiiiy in close 
proximity to his own tinns. 'I'his 
sensitive and foreboding disposition 
was much increased by the ih-alh of 
his dan*: liter — a charming child of 
fourtiMm, tho companion of his wan- 
derings, the depositary of his thoughts, 
the darling of his afieetioiis — whow'as 
sii.itehcd away in the spring of life, 
when in health and joy, by one of the 
malignant fevers incident to the pesti- 
lential jdains of th(^ East. 

lliough Lamartine's travels are 
continuous, he does not, like most 
other wanderers, furnish UsS with ii 
journal of etery day’s proceedings. 
He was too well aware that many, 
perhaps most, days on a journey are 
monotonous or niiiiif cresting; and Unit 
manv of the details of a traveller's pro- 
gress arc wholly unworthy of being 
recorded, because they are norther 
amusing, elevating, nor instmeti^T. 
He paints, now* and then, with all the 
lorc^» of his magical pencil, the more 
brilliant or characteristic scenes which 
he visited, and intersperses them with 
reflections, moral and social ; such as 
would naturally be aroused In a sen- 
sitive mind by the sight of the ruins of 
ancient, and the contemplation of the 
decay of modem times. 

He embarked at Marseilles, with 
Madame Lamartine and his little 
daughter Julia, on the 10th July 1830. 
The following is the picture of the 
yearnings of his mind on leaving his 
native land; and they convey a nlfh- 
ihl Image of his JhtellecttiaT tempera^ 
ment : — 
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" I feel it dee})ly ; I am oiio (inly of 
those men, without a distinctive charac- 
ter, of a transitory and fading cpochi 
whoso sighs have found an echo — only 
because the echo was more poetical than 
the poet. 1 belong to another age by 
my desires: 1 feel in myself another 
man : the immense and boundless hori- 
zon of philosophy, at once profound, 
religious, and poof ical, has opened to my 
view ; but the punishment of a wasted 
youth overtook me ; it soon faded from 
my sight. Adieu, then, to tho^ dreams 
of genius, to tho aspirations of intellec- 
tual enjoyment ! It is too late : I have 
not physical strength to accomplish any 
thing great. 1 will sket(‘h some scenes 
— 1 will murmur some strains j and that 
is all. Yet if God would grant my 
prayers, here is the object for which I 
would petition — a poem, such as my 
heart (lesires, and his greatness de- 
eor\es ! — a fiithful, breathing image of 
his creation : of the boundless w orld, 
visible and invisible ! That would in- 
deed bo a worthy inlicritancci to le.ivo 
to an era of darkness, of doubt, and of 
sadness ! — an iiilicritanco which would 
nourish tlic present ago, and cause tho 
next to spring with renovated youtli.” 
— {Voytxges en Oi'ient, I. 49-60.*) 

Olio of liis first nocturnal reveries 
at sea, jiortrays tho tender and yiro- 
foundly religious imprcs.sions of his 
mind : — 

" I walked for an hour on the deck 
of the vessel alone, and immersed al- 
ternately in sad or consoling reflec- 
tions. 1 repeated in my heart all the 
prayers which I learned in infancy from 
my mother : the \erscs, the fragments 
of the Psalms, which 1 had so often heard 
her repeat to herself, when w'alking in 
the of ening in the garden of 3Ieily. I 
experienced a melancholy pleasure in 
thus scattering them, in my turn, to tlio 
waves, to tlie winds, to that liar which 
is ever open to every real movement of 
the heart, though not yet uttered by the 
Ups. The prayer which we have heard 
repeated by one we have loved, and 
who is no morc^ is ’doubly sacred. Who 
among us would not prefer a few words 
of prayer taught us by our mother, to 
the most eloquent si^pUcatiou^ com- 
posed by ourselves ? 'Thence it is that 
whatever reUgious oreed we way adopt 


at the age of reason, the Christian 
prayer will be ever the prayer of the 
human race. I prayed, in the prayer of 
the church for the evening at sea; 
also for that dear being, who never 
thought of danger to accompany her 
husband, and &at lovely child, who 
played at the moment on poop with 
the goat which was to give it milk on 
board, and with the little kids which 
lickM her snow-white hands, and sport- 
ed with her long and fair ringlets.*’ — 
(I. 57.) 

A night-scenc on tho coast of Pro- 
vence gives a specimen of his descrip- 
tive powers. 

" It was night — that is, what they 
call night in those climates ; but how 
many days have I seen less brilliant on 
the banks of tho Thames, the Seine, the 
Saone, or the Lake of Geneva ! A full 
moon shone in the fu'mameut, and cast 
into the shade our vessel, which lay 
motionless on the water at a little dis- 
tance from the quay. The moon, in her 
progress through the heavens, had Icflt 
a patli mai'ked as if with red sand, W'ith 
which she had besprinkled the half of 
the sky : the remainder was clear deep 
blue, which melted into white as sho 
advanced. On the horizon, at the dis- 
tance of two miles, between two little 
isles, of which the 4>ne had headlands 
pointed and coloured like tho Coli- 
seum at Rome, wdiile the other was vio- 
let like the flower of the lilac, the image 
of a vast city appeared on the sea. 
It was an illusion, doubtless ; but it had 
all the appearance of reality. You saw 
clearly the domes glancing — dazzling 
lines of palaces — quays flooded by a soft 
and serene light ; on the right and the 
left the waves were seen to sparkle and 
enclose it on either side : it was A'enice 
or Malta reposing in the midst of tho 
waters. Tho iUusion was produced by 
the reflection of tlie moon, when her 
rays fell perpendicularly on tho waters ; 
nearer the eye, the radiance spread and 
e.\panded in a stream o^gold and silver 
between two shores of azure. On the 
leftv the gulf extended to the summit of 
a long and obscure range of serrated 
mountains ; on the right opened a nar- 
row and deep valley, where a fountain 
gushed forth beneath the riiade of aged 
trees ; bdund, rose abiU, clothed to the 


* We have translated all the passages oursdvea : the versions Mtherto pub- 
lished in this country give, as most EngUsh trmnslationa of Frendi works do» a most 
imperfect idoa of the original. 
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top with olives, which in the nijifht ap- 
peared dark, from its summit to its biue 
— a line of Gothic towers and white 
houses broke the obscurity of the wood, 
and drew the thoughts to the abodes, tlie 
joys, and the sufferings of man. Fur- 
ther off, in the extremity of the gulf, 
three enormous rocks rose, like pillars 
without base, from the surface of the 
waters — their forms were fantastic, 
their surface polished like flints by the 
action of tlie waves ; but those flints 
Mere mountains — tlie rerauns, doubt- 
less, of that primeval ocean which once 
overspread the eartli, and M-hich 
our seas are but a feeble image.** — 
(II. 66.) 

A rocky bay on the same romantic 
coast, now rendered accessible to tra- 
vellers the magnificent road of the 
Comiche, projected, and in part exe- 
cuted by Napoleon, furnishes another 
subject for Una exquisite jiciicil : — 

“ A mile to the eastward on the coast, 
the mountains, w^hich there dip into the 
sea, are broken as if by the strokes of 
enormous clubs— huge fragments have 
fallen, and are strewed in wild confu- 
sion at the foot of the cliffs, or amidst 
the blue and green wav es of the sea, 
which incessantly laves them. The 
waves break on these huge masses M'tth- 
out intermission, with a hollow and al- 
ternating roar, or rise up in shei'ts of 
foam, which besprinkle their hoary 
fronts. These masses of mountains — 
for they arc too large to be called rocks 
— are piled and heaped together in such 
numbers, that they form an innumerable 
number of narrow havens, of profound 
caverns, of sounding grottoes, of gloomy 
fissures — of which the cluldreii of some 
of the neighbouring flsheimien alone 
know the windings and the issues. One 
of these caverns, into which you enter 
by a natural arch, the summit of nhich 
is formed by an enormous block of gra- 
ft' 0 . lets in the sea, tlirough which it 
floM's into a dark and narrow valley, 
M hich the waters fill entirely, with a sur- 
face as limpid and smooth as the firma- 
ment which they reflect The sea pre- 
serves in this sequestered nook that 
beautiful tint of bright green, of which 
marine punters so strongly feel the 
value, but which they can never transfer 
exactly to their canvass ; for the eye sees 
much* which the hand strives in vain to 
imitate. 

« On the two tides of that marine 
valley rise two prodigious walls of per- 
pendicular rook, of an uniform and som- 


bre hue, similar to that of iron ore, after 
it has issued and cooled from the fur- 
nace. Not a plant, not a moss can find 
a slope or a crevice wherein to insert 
its roots, or cover the rocks with those 
waving garlands which so often in Sa- 
voy clothe the cliffs, where they flower 
to God alone. Black, naked, perpendi- 
cular, repelling the eye by their awful 
aspect— they seem to have been placed 
there for no other purpose but to pro- 
tect from the sea-breezes the liilUi of 
olives and vines, which bloom under 
their shelter ; an image of those ruling 
men in a stormy epoch, who s<*em placed 
by Providence to bear the fury of all 
the tempests of passion and of time, to 
screen the weaker but happier race of 
mortals. At the bottom of the bay the 
sea expands a little, assumes a bluer 
tint as it comes to reflect more of the 
c1oudle.ss heavens, and at length its 
tiny waves die away on a bed of violets, 
as closely netted together as the sand 
upon the shore. If you disembark from 
the boat, you find in the cleft of u neigh- 
bouring ravine a fountain of living water, 
uhich guslies beneath a narrou* {lath 
formed by the goats, which leads up 
from this soqiJc.stered solitude, amidst 
overshadowing fig-trees and oleanders, 
to the cultivated abodes of man. Few 
scenes struck mo so much in my long 
wanderings. Its charm consists in that 
exquisite union of force and grace, which 
forms the perfection of natural beauty 
as of the highest class of intellectual 
beings ; it is that mysterious hymen of 
the land and the sea, surprise, as it 
W'ere, in their most secret and hidden 
union. It is the image of perfect calm 
and inac'cessiblo solitude, close tr> Ihe 
theatre of tumultuous tempests, nliere 
their near rfrtir is heard with such ter- 
ror, where their foaming but lessened 
waves yet break upon the shore. If is 
one of those numerous chcfiScriivre of 
creation which God has scattered over 
the earth, as if to sport with contrasts, 
but which he conceals so frequently on 
the summit of naked rocks, in the depth 
of inaccessible ravines, on the unap- 
proachable shores of the ocean, like 
jewels which bo unveils rarely, and that 
only to simple beings, to children, to 
shepherds or fishermen, or tho devout 
worshippers of nature.* —(L 7S— 7***) 

This style of description of scenery 
is peculiar to this age, and in it La- 
martine may safelv be pronomiced 
without a rival in the whole range of 
litoratnro. It was with Scott and 
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Chateaubriand that the waphic style 
of description arose in England and 
France; but he has pushed the art 
further than either of his great pre^- 
cessors. Milton and Thomson had 
long ago iudeed, in poetry, painted 
iiatiiro in the most enchanting, as well 
as the truest colours; but in prose 
little was to be found except a general 
and vogue description of a class of 
objects, as lakes, mountains, and 
rivers, without any specitication of 
features and details, so as to convey a 
definite and distinct impression to the 
mind of the reader. Even the classi- 
cal mind and refined taste of Addison 
(!Ould not attain this graphic style; 
his descriptions of scenciy, like that 
of all prose writers down to the close 
of the eighteenth century, are lost in 
vague generalities. Like almost all 
descriptions of liattlcs in mcKleru 
times, they are so like each other that 
you cuuuot distinguish one from the 
other. Scott and Chateaubriand, 
when they did apply their great powers 
to the delineation of nature, w’cre in- 
comparably faithful, as well os ixiurcr- 
fuUy imaginative; but such descrip- 
tions were, for the most part, but a 
secondary object wdth them. The 
liumaii heart w'as their great study ; 
the vicissitudes of life the inexhaust- 
ible theme of their genius. With La- 
martine, again, the description of 
nature is the primary object. It is to 
convey a vivid iinjiression of the scenes 
he has visited that he has written ; to 
kindle in his reader's mind the train 
of emotion and association which their 
contemplation awakened in his own, 
that he has exerted all his powers, 
lie is much more laboured and mi- 
nute, in consequence, than either of 
his predecessors ; he records the tints, 
the forms, the hghts, the transient 
effects, with all a painter's enthusiasm 
and ^1 a poet's power ; and succeeds, 
in any mind at all familiar with the 
objects of nature, in conjuring up 
images as vivid, sometimes perhaps 
more beantiful, than the originals 
whi^ he portrayed. 

From the greatness of his powers, 
however, in this respect, and the faci- 
lity with which he commits to paper 
the whole features of the splendid 
phantasmagoria with which his me- 
mory Is Stored, arises the principal 
defect of his work ; and the circum- 
stance which has hithc'rto pwvonted 


it, in this conntiy at least, from ac- 
quiring general popularity commen- 
surate to its transcendant merits. He 
is too rich in glowing images; his 
descriptions are redundant in number 
and beauty. The mind even of the 
most imaginative reader is fatigued 
by the constant drain upon its admi- 
ration — the fancy is exhausted in the 
peipctnal effort to conceive the scenes 
whioh he portrays to the eye. Images 
of beauty enough are to be found in 
his four volumes of Travels in tite 
East^ to emblazon, with the brightest 
colours of the rainbow, forty volumes 
of ordinary adventure. We long for 
sonic repose amidst the constant repe- 
tition of dazzling objects ; monotony, 
insipidity, ordinary life, even duluess 
itself, w'ould often be a relief amidst 
the ceaseless flow of rousing images. 
Sir Walter Scott says, in one of his 
novels — “ Be assured that whenever 
I am particularly dull, it is not with- 
out an object ; '' and Lamartine would 
sometimes be the better of foUow'ing 
the advice. We generally close one of 
his volumes with the feeling so well 
known to travellers in the Italian 
cities, 1 ho]>e to God there is nothing 
more to be seen here." And having 
^dvcii the necessary respite of unexcit- 
ing disquisition to rest our readers' 
minds, we shall again bring foiw'ard 
one of his glowing pictures : — 

Between the sea and the last heights 
of I^banon, which sink rapidly almost 
to the water’s edge, extends a plsin 
eight leagues in length by one or two 
broad ; sandy, bare, covered only with 
thorny arbntus, browsed by the camels 
of caravans. From It darts out into the 
sea an advanced peninsulay linked to the 
continent only by a narrow chavsHe of 
shining sand, home hither by the winds 
of Egypt. Tyre, now caU^ Sour by 
the Arabs, la ntuated at the extremity 
of this peninsula, and seems, at a dis« 
tance, to rise out of the waves. The 
modem town, at first siglJt, has a gay and 
smiling appearanee; but a nearer ap- 
proach dispels the iUuston, and exhibits 
only a fewnundred crumbling and half- 
deserted houses, where the Arah^ in 
the evening, assemble to Adter their 
flocks which have browsed in the narrow 
plain. Such is all that now remidns of 
the mighty Tyre. It haa neither a har- 
bour to the sea, nor a road to the land ; 
the prophecies have long been aooom- 
plished in regard to it. 
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"We moved on in silence, buried in hands. Here and there a few stunted 


the contemplation of the dust of on em- 
pire which We trod. We followed a 
path in the middle of the plain of Tyre, 
between the town and the hills of grey 
and naked rock which Lebanon has 
thrown down towards the sea. We 
arrived abreast of the city, and touched 
a mound of sand which appears the sole 
remaining rampart to prevent it from 
being overwhelmed by the waves of the 
ocean or the desert 1 thonght of the 
prophecies, and called to mind some of 
the eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel. 
As 1 was making these reflections, some 
objects, black, gigantic, and motionless, 
appeared upon the summit of one of the 
overhanging cliffs of Lebanon, which 
there advanced far into the plain. They 
resembled five black statues, placed on 
a rock as their huge pedestal. At flrst 
ive thought it was fi\ e Bedouins, who 
were there stationed to tire upon us 
from their inaccessible heiglits ; but 
when w'e were at the distance of fifty 
yards, we beheld one of them open its 
enoinuous wings, and flap them against 
its sides with a sound like the unfurling 
of a sail. We thou perceived that they 
were five eagles of the largest species I 
have ever seen, either in the Alps or our 
museums. They made no attempt to 
move when we approached ; they seem- 
ed to regard themselves as kings of the 
desert, looked on Tyre as an appanage 
which belonged to them, and whither they 
were about to return. Nothing more 
supernatural ever met my eyess ; 1 could 
almost suppose that behind them 1 saw 
the terrible figure of Ezekiel, the poet 
of vengeance, pointing to the devotf^d 
city which the divine wrath had over- 
whelmed with destruction. The dis- 
charge of a few muskets made them 
rise from their rock : but they showed 
Ho disposition to move from their omi- 
nous perch, and, soon returning, floated 
over our heads, regardless of the shots 
flred at them, as ff the eagles of (vod 
were beyond the reach of human in- 
jury.”— (IL 8-9.) 

Jemgalem was a snbject to awaken 
all our author’s enthusiasm, and call 
forth all his descriptive powers. The 
first approach to it has exercised the 
talents of many writers in prose and 
verse ; but none has drawn it in such 
graphic and brilliant colours as our 
author:— 

** We ascended a mountain ridge, 
strewed over with enormous grey rocks, 
piled one on another as if by human 


vines, yellow with the colour of autumn, 
crept alon^ the soil in a few places 
cleared out in the wilderness. Fig-trees, 
with their tops withered or shivered by 
the blasts, often edged the vines, and 
cast their black fruit on the grey rock. 
On our righf^ the desert of St John, 
where formerly ' the voice was heard 
crying in the wilderness,* sank like an 
abyss in the midst of five or six black 
mountains, through the openings of 
which, the sea of Figypt, overspread 
with a dark cloud, could still be dis- 
cerned. On the left, and near the eye, 
was an old tower, placed on the top* oi 
a projecting eminence ; other ruins, ap- 
parently of an ancient aqueduct, de- 
scended from that tower, overgronn 
with verdure, now in the sear leaf ; tliat 
tower is Modin, the stronghold and tomb 
of the last heroes of sacred story, the 
Maccabees. We left bf'hiiid us the ruins, 
resplcMidcnt witli the first rays of the 
morning — rays, not blended as in Eu- 
rope in a confused and vague illumi- 
nation, but darting like arrows of lire 
tinted with various colours, issuing from 
a dazzling centre, and diverging over 
the whole heavens us they expand. 
Some w'cre of blue, slightly silvered, 
others of pure white, some of tender 
rose-hue, roeUing into grey ; many of 
burning lire, like the coruscations of a 
flaming conflagration. All wore dis- 
tinct, yet all united in one harmonious 
whole, forming a resplendent arch in 
the Leavens, encircling, and Issuing from 
a centre of fire. In proportion as the 
day advanced, the brilliant light of these 
separate rays was gradually uimined — or 
rather, they were blended together, and 
composed the colourless light of day. 
Then the moon, which still shone over- 
head, * paled her ineffectual fire,' and 
molt^ aw'ay in the general illumination 
of tlie heavens. 

" After having ascended a second 
ridge, more lofty and naked than the 
former, the horizon suddenly opens to 
the right, and presents a view of all the 
country which extends between the last 
summits of Judea and the mountains of 
Arabia. It was already flooded with the 
increasing light of the morning; bat 
beyond the piles of grey rock wmch Uy 
in the foreground, nothing was distinct- 
ly visible but a <1azzUng space, like a 
vast sea, interspersed with a few islands 
of shade, which stood forth in the briH- 
liaiit surface. On the shores of that 
imaginary ocean^ a little to the left, 
and about a league distant, the sun 
shone with nneommon brillUtncy on a 
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massy tower, a lofty minaret, and some 
editices, which crowned the summit of a 
low hill of which you could not see the 
bottom. Soon the points of otheremi- 
narets, a few loopholed walls, and the 
dark summits of several domes, which 
successively came into view, and fringed 
the descending slope of the hill, an- 
nounced a city. It w^as JBRUBALi:M,and 
every one of the party, without address- 
ing a w'ord to the guides or to each 
other, enjoyed in silence the entrancing 
spectacle. We rested our liorso.s to con- 
template that mysteri<ius and dazzling 
apparition ; but when wo moved on, it 
was BOOH snatched from our view ; for 
as we descended tho hill, and plunged 
into tho deep and profound valley which 
lay at its feet, we lost sight of Ac holy 
city, and were surrouiulod only by tho 
solitude and desolation of the desort."’ 
— (IL 10;)-lCo.) 

Tho environs of Jonisaleni are de- 
scribed with e<pial force by the Sitine 
inustor-hiuid: — 

“ Tho general aspect of the environs 
of Jerusalem may be described in a few 
words. ^lountaina wilhotit shade, and 
valleys w'ithout water — tho earth with- 
out vertlure, rocks without grandeur. 
Here and there a few' blocks of grey 
stone start up out of the dry and fis- 
sured earth, betw'ccn which, beneath the 
sluidc of an old fig-tree, a gazelle or a 
hyaeua arc occasionally sec*n to emerge 
from the fissures of the rock. A few 
plants or vines creep over the .surface 
of that grey and parched soil ; in the 
distance, is ocenslonally seen a grove 
of olive-trees, casting a shade over the 
arid side of the mountain — the moul- 
dering walls and towers of the city ap- 
pearing from afar on the .summit of 
Mount Sion. Such is the general cha- 
racter of the country. The sky is ever 
pure, bright, and cloudless ; never does 
even the slightest film of mist obscure 
the purple tint of evening and morning. 
On the side of Arabia, a wide gulf opens 
amidst the black ridges, and presents a 
vista of the shining surface of the Dead 
Sea, and the violet summits of the 
mountains of Moab. Rarely is a breath 
of air heard to murmur, in the fissures 
of the rocks, or among the branches of 
the aged olives; not a bird sings, nor 
an insect chirps in tlie waterless furrows. 
Silence reigns universally, in the city, 
in tlio roa^, in the fields. Such was 
Jerusalem during all the time that we 
speut within ita walls. Not a sound ever 
met our ears, but the neighing of the 


horses, who grew impatient under the 
burning rays of the sun, or who fur- 
rowed the earth with their feet, as they 
stood picketed round our camp, mingled 
occasionally with the crying of the hour 
from the minarets, or the mournful caden- 
ces of the Turks as they accompanied 
the dead to their cemeteries. Jerusalem, 
to which the world hastens to visit a se- 
pulchre, is itself a vast tomb of a people ; 
but it is a tomb without cypresses, with- 
out inscriptions, without monuments, of 
which they have broken the gravestones, 
and the ashes of which appear to cover 
the earth which surrounds it with mourn- 
ing, silence, and sterility. We cast our 
eyes back frequently from the top of 
every hill which wo passed on this 
mournful and desolate region, and at 
length wc saw for the last timei the 
crown of olives wliich surmounts the 
Mount of the same name, and which 
long rises above the horizon after you 
have lost sight of the town itself. At 
length it also sank beneath the rocky 
screen, and disappeared like the chaplets 
of flowers which we throw on a sepul- 
chre.”~-(II. 276-276.) 

From Jerusalem he made an expe- 
dition to Balbcc in the desert, which 
produced tlie same impression upon 
him that it does upon nil other tra- 
vellers : — 

We rose with the sun, the first rays 
of which struck on the temples of Bid- 
bc*<‘, and gave to those mysterioos ruins 
that erief which his brilliant light throws 
ever over ruins which it iUuminates. 
Soon we arrived, on the northern side, 
at the. foot of tho gigantic walls which 
surround those beautiful remains. A 
clear stream, fiowing over a bed of gra- 
nite, murmured around the enormous 
blocks of stone, fallen from the top of 
the wall which obstructed its course. 
Beautiful sculptures were half concealed 
in the limpid stream. We passed the 
rivulet by an arch formed by these fallen 
remains, and mounting a narrow breach, 
were soon lost in admiration of the 
scene which surrounded us. At every' 
step a fi^sh exclamation of surprise 
broke from our lips. Every one of the 
stones of which that wall wae composed 
was from eight to ten feet in length, by 
five or six in breadth, and as much ia 
height They resl^ without cemetti^^ 
one upon the other, and almost all bear 
the mark of In^an or Egyptian sculps 
ture. At a single glance, you see that 
these enormous stones are not placed ^ 
their original site — ^that thw are the 
precious remains of temples or still more 
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remote antiquity, whioh were made use 
of to encircle this colony of Grecian 
and Roman citiaens. 

“ When we reached the summit of tlie 
breach, our eyes knew not to what ob- 
ject first to turn. On all sides wore 
gates of marble of prodigious height 
and magnitude ; windows, or nichesi, 
fringed w ith the richest friexes ; fallen 
pieces of cornices, of entablatures, or 
capitals, thick as the dust beneath qur 
feet ; magnificent vaulted roofs above 
our heads ; every where a chaos of con- 
fused beauty, the remains of which lay 
scattered about, or piled on each other 
in endless variety. So prodigious was 
the accumulation of architectural re- 
mains, that it defies all attempt at classi- 
fication, or conjecture of kind of 
buildings to which the greater part of 
them had belonged. After iiassing 
through this scene of ruined magnifi- 
cence, we reached an inner wall, which 
we also ascended ; and from its summit 
the view of the interior was yet more 
splendid. Of much greater extent, far 
more richly decorated than the outer 
circle, it presented an immense platform 
in tlie form of a long rectangle, the 
level surface of w'hich was frequently 
broken by the remains of still more ele- 
vated pavements, on w'hich temples to 
the sun, the object of adoration at Bal- 
bec, had been erected. All around 
that platform were a series of lesser 
temples — or chapels, os wc should call 
them — decorated with niches, admirably 
engraved, and loaded with sculptured 
ornaments to a degree that appeared 
excessive to those who had seen the se- 
vere simplicity of the Parthenon or the 
Coliseum. But how prodigious the 
accumulation of architectural riches in 
the middle of an eastern desert ! Com- 
bine in imagination the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator and the Coliseum at Rome, 
of Jupiter Olympius and the Acropolis 
at Athens, and you will yet fall short of 
that marvellous assemblage of admirable 
edifices and sculptures. Many of the 
temples rest on columns seventy feet in 
height, and seven feet in diameter, yet 
composed only of two or three blocks of 
stone, so perfectly joined together that 
to this day you can barely discern the 
lines of their junction. Silence is the 
only langu^e whioh befits man when 
words are ii^e^te to convey his im* 
preashms. We remained mute with 
admiralioa, on the eternal 

ruins. 

shades of night overtook us 
wJSle wo yet rested in amazciucut at. 
JKe '< y whit h we were surrounded. 


One by one they enveloped the columns 
in their obscurity, and added a mystery 
the more to that magical and mysterious 
worft of time and man. We appeared, 
as compared with the gigantic mass 
and long duration of these monuments, 
as the swallows which nestle a season in 
the crevices of the capitals, without 
knowing by whom, or for whom, they 
• have been constructed. The thoughts, 
the wishes, w'hich moved these nmsses, 
arc to US unknown. The dust of marbh* 
wliich we tread beneath onr feet know's 
more of it than we do, hut it cannot 
tell us what it has seen ; and in a few 
ages the generations which shall come 
ill their turn to Visit our monuments, 
will ask, in like manner, wherefore W'e 
have built and engraved. The works of 
man survive his thought. Movement is 
(he law' of the human mind ; the definite 
is the dream of his pride and lus igno- 
rance. Gofi is a limit w'hich appears 
ever to recode as humanity approaches 
him : we are ever advancing, and never 
arrive. This great Divine Figure which 
mail from his infancy is ever striving to 
reach, and to imprison in his structures 
raised by hands, for ever enlarges and 
expands ; it outsteps the narrow limits 
of temples, and leaves the altars to 
crumble into dust; and calls man to 
seek for it where alone it resides— >in 
thought, in intelligcnco, in virtue, in 
nature, in infinity.”— (II. 39, 40, 47.) 

This pa8.sage conveys an idea of 
the iiecnliar style, and perhaps nniqno 
charm, of Lamartine's work. It is tlio 
mixture of vivid painting with moral 
reflection — of nature with scntiiucnt — 
of BcnsiblUty to beauty, with grati- 
tude to its Author, which constitutes 
its great attraction. Considering in 
what spirit the Frendi Bevolntiou 
was cradled, aud from what infideli^ ' 
it arose, It is consoling to see such 
sentiments conceived and published 
among them. True they are not the 
sentiments of the minority, at least in 
towns ; but what then ? The mdority 
is ever guided by the thonghts of 
the great, not in its own bnt a 
preceding age. It is the opinions of 
the great among our grandfathera 
that govern the majority at this thne ; 
our {^at men will guide our grand- 
sons. If we wonld foresee what a 
future, ago is to think, we must ob- 
serve what a few great men ore now 
thinking. VoHame and Boussoan 
ha\c ruled France fdr two genera- 
tions the day of CUatoanbrlAml and 
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Guizot and Lamartiiio will come in 
due time. 

But the extraordinaiy magnftudo 
of these ruins in the middle of an 
Asiatic wilderness, suggests another 
consideration. We are perpetually 
speaking of the march of intellect, 
the vast spread of intelligence, the 
ndvancing civilization of the world ; 
and in some respects our boasts are 
well founded. Certainly, in oik* par- 
ticular, society has made a mighty 
Rt<‘,p in advance, "riie abolition of 
doiiiestic slavery has emancipated the 
niiUiuus who formerly toiled in bon- 
dage ; the art of priutifig has multi- 
plied an himdrodlold the reading and 
thinking world. Our opjiortuiiitics, 
therefore, have been prodigiously en- 
larged \ our means of elevation arc 
tenfold what they were in ancient 
times. JJiit has our elevation itself 
kept pace with these enlarged means? 
lias the increased direction of the 
popular mind to lofty and spiritual 
objects, the more coinj»lele subjuga- 
tion of sense, the enlarged iKjrceptioii 
of the useful and the l»eantiful, hoou 
in lu'oportion to the extended faeili- 
ties given to the great body of the 
people? Alas ! the fact is just the re- 
verse. Balbec w’as a mere station 
in the desert, without territory, har- 
bour, or subjects — maintained solely 
by the commerce of the East with 
Europe which flo>vcd through its 
w'alls. Yet Balbec raised, in less 
than a centurj", a more glorious pile of 
structures devoted to religious and 
lofty objects, than London, Paris, 
and St Petersburg united can now 
boast. The Dccapolis w'as a small 
and remote 'moimtaiu district of Pa- 
lestine, not larger in proportion to tho 
llomaii than Morayshire is in pro- 
portion to the British empire ; yet it 
contained, os its name Indicates, and 
as their remains still attest, ten cities^ 
the least considerable of which, Gebora, 
contains, as Buckingham tells us in his 
IVavels beyond the Jordan^ the mins of 
more snmptuous edifices than any^ city 
in tho British islands, London itself 
not excepted, can now boast. It was 
the same all over the East, and in all 
the southern protinccs of the Roman 
empire. Whence has arisen this as- 
tonishing disproportion between the 
great thin^ done by the citizens in 
ancient and in modem times, when in 
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tbclattcrthcmcansofcnlargedcultiva- 

tion have been so immeasurably ex- 
tended ? It is in vain to say, it is be**- 
cause wo have more social and domes- 
tic happiness, and our wealth is devoted 
to these objects, not external embel- 
lishment. Social and domestic hap- 
piness arc in the direct, not in tho in- 
verse ratio of general refinement and 
the spread of intellectnal intelligence* 
The domestic duties are better nonr- 
ished in the temple than in the gin- 
shop ; the admirers of sculpture w'ill 
make better fathers and husbands 
than the lovers of w^hisky. Is it that' 
w’c want funds for such undertakings ? 
Why, London is richer than ever 
Rome w^as; the commerce of the 
world, not of the eastern caravans, . 
flow's through its bosom. The sums 
annually squandered in Manchester 
and Glasgow on intoxicating liquors, 
would soon make them rival the eter- 
nal structures of Tadmor and Pal- 
myi*a. Is it that the great bulk of onr 
people are unavoidably chained by 
their character and climate to gross and 
degrading enjoyments? Is it that 
the spreading of knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and free institutions, only con- 
firms the sway of sensual ^ratification, 
and that a pure and spiritual religion 
tends only to strengthen the fetters of 
passion and selfishness? Is it that 
the inherent depravity of the human 
heart appears the more clearly as 
man is emancipated from the fetters 
of authority ? Must we go back to 
early ages for noble and elevated 
motives of action: is the spread of 
freedom but another w'ord for tlie 
extension of brutality? God forbid 
that so melancholy a doctrine should 
liavc any foundation in human nature ! 
Wc mention the facts, and leave it to 
future ages to discover their solution : 
contenting ourselves with pointing out 
to our self-applaudiug countrymen how 
much they have to do before they at- 
tain the level of their advantages, or 
justify the boundless blessings which 
Providence has bestowed upon thenu 
Tho plain of Troy, seen by moon- 
light, famishes the subject of one of 
our authors most striking passages : — 

** It is midnight ; the sea is calm as a 
mirror ; the vessel floats motionless on 
the resplendent surfisce. On our left, 
Tenedos rises above- the waves^ and 
shuts out the view of the open sea : on 
2.T 
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our righ^ and close to us, stretched out 
like Ik dark bar, ftie low shore and in- 
dented coasts of Trot. The full moon, 
which rises behind the snow-streaked 
summit of Mount Ida, shetls a aoreno 
and doubtful light over the suinmite of 
the mountains, the hills, tlie plain : its 
extending rays fall upon the st‘a, and 
reach the sliadow of our brig, forming 
a bright path which thi^ shades do not 
venture ti> approach. We can disiy‘rn 
tho tumulif which tradition still marks as 
the tombs of Hector and Patroclus. The 
full moon, slightly tinged w ith red, which 
discloses th(> undulations of the hills, 
resembles the bloody buckler of Achilles ; 
no light is to be seen on the coast, but 
a distant twinkling, liglited by the shep- 
herds on Mount Ida — not a sound i.s to 
be heard but the flapping of the sail on 
the mast, and (he slight creaking of the 
mast itself ; all seems dead like the past 
in that deserted land. Seated on the 
forecastle, 1 see that ^ho^<', those moun- 
tains, those ruins, those tombs, rise like 
the ghost of the departed world, re- 
appear from the bosom of the sea wiih 
shadowy form, by the rays of tht* star 
of night, Mhich sleep on the hills, and 
disappear ns the moon recedes behind 
the summits of the mountains. It 15 a 
beautiful adilitional ])ago in the poems 
of Homer,' tho end of all history and of 
all poetry ! Unknown tombs, ruins with- 
out a certain name ; the eai^th naked and 
dark, but imperfectly lighted by the im- 
mortal luminaries ; new spectators pass- 
ing by tlic old coast, 9 ud repeating fur 
the thousandth time the common epitaph 
of mortality 1 Here lies an empire, here 
a towm, here a people, here a hero ! 
Ood alone is great, and the thought 
wlubh seeks and adores him alone is im- 
perishable upon earth, 1 feel no desire 
^ to make a pcarer approach' in dayligfit 
to the doubtful remains of the ruins of 
ijfoy. I prefer that jiocturnal appari- 
^tion, w'liicJi allows the thought to re- 
pecple those deserts, and sheds o\er 
them only the distant light of the moon 
and of the poetry of Homer. And 
What concerns me Troy, its heroes, 
and its gods! That leaf qf.tho heroic 
world is turned for over 1 ”-(11. 248-250.) 

‘Wkat a inagiuficeiit testimonial to 
the genius of IlOnter, w*rittcn m a 
‘fcreira tonghe, two thousand seven 
years after Ids death ! 

* ^lie Dardanelles and the Hosphorus 
have, from the dawn of letters^, exer- 
cised the descriptive talents of the 
greatest llistprians of modern Enrope. 
The tiathfpl chronicle of VilleUar- 


douin, and the eloquent pictures of 
Gibbon and Sismondi of the siege of 
Constantinople, will immediately 00 
cur to every .scliolar. I’lie following 
passage, however, wdll show that im 
subject can be woi*n out when it is 
hantUed by the ]>cu of genius : — 

“ It was five in the murning, I w'a.s 
standing on deck ; wc made sail towurd:» 
the mouth of th(‘ llo^pliorus, skirting 
the walls of ConstauHiiople. After half 
an hours navigation through .ships at 
anchor, wo touched lhc\ walls of the 
s«‘raglio, w'hicii prolongs those of tlu» 
city, and form, at the e\tn*iuity of tlic 
hill whieh .supports the proud Stambonl. 
the angle which sojiaratcs tlie sea of 
Marmora from the canal of the 
phoru.s, ami the harbour of tho (ioldcii 
Horn. It i.s tlicre that (iod and man, 
nature and art, h:i\c’cojnbined to form 
the mo.st marvciloii.s .spectacle which the 
human eye can beljold. I uttered an 
iiivtdunlury cry when the magniiici'nt 
panorama •»j*r>ncd upon my sight ; 1 
forgot for ever the hav of Xaple.s and 
all its encJiantmcnts ; tf» compare any 
thing to tiiat marvellous and graeefnl 
combination would be an injury to the 
fairest work of creation. 

Tlie walls whieh .support the (ircii- 
lar t<*rracc.s of the imrriciis«‘ gardens <»f 
the seraglio uere on our left, with their 
base jiernetualfy washed by the waters 
of the lio.sphorus, him' and limpid ax 
the Khono at Geneva ; the terraces 
which rise one abovi* another to the pa- 
lace of the >SiiUana, the gilded cupolas 
of which rose above the gngantic sum- 
mits of the plani'-tree and the cypress, 
were theni&elv c.s clotlu'd with enormous 
trG(*.s, tlie trunks of wliich overliaiig tiie 
w'alls, while their hranehes, overspread- 
ing the gardun.s, .spread a dcf'p sliadow 
even far into the sea, boiieuth Uie pro- 
te<*tion of which th(‘ panting rowers 
repose from their toil. These .sUitely 
groups of trees are from time to time 
interrupted by palaces, {mvilions, kio8k.s, 
gilded and sculptured domes, or bat- 
teries of cannon. These maritini'* pa-^ 
laces form part of the seraglio. ‘ You sco, 
occasionally through tlm muslin cur- 
tains the gilded roofs and sumptuous 
eorntces of those nliodes of beauty. At 
every fttep, elegant jMooriA.h fountains 
fall ft'om the higher parts -of the gar- 
dens, and murmur in marble basin«^ 
from whence, before i*eachuig tlie se{^ 
they are conducted in little cascades to 
refresh tlie [lasseiigers. As the vessel 
coasted tlic walls, Sie prospect expand- 
cd— the coast of Asia appeared, and 
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the mouth of the Bosphorus^ properly 
60 called^ began to open between 
liills, on one side of dark green, on 
tlio other of smiling verdure, wfaifh 
seemed variegated by all the colours of 
the rainbow. The Aniling shores of Asia, 
distant about a znilci stretched out to 
our right, surmounted by lofty bills, 
sharp at tho top, and clotlicd to the 
summit with dark forests, with their 
sides varied by hedge-rows, vilLis, or- 
(iliards, and gardens. Deep precipitous 
ravines occasionally descended on this 
side into the sea, overshadow'ed by huge 
overgrt>\vn oaks, the branches of which 
tlijiped into the water, rurthor on still, 
on the Asiatic side, an advanced head- 
hand projected into the waves, covered 
with white houses — it was Scutari, with 
its vast white barracks, iU resjdeiuleut 
moMiues, its animated (piays, forming a 
vast city. Further still, the Bospho- 
rns, like a deejily imbedded river, 
opened betw'cen opposing mountains — 
thcadvaneirig pruinonloriesaiid recading 
ba\s of w’hieli, clotbed to the water’s 
edge with forests, exhibited a confused 
assemblage of masts of vessels, shady 
gi’ovc.s, ikohle palaee&, hanging gai dens, 
and tranquil havens. 

Tlie harbiuir of Constantinople is not, 
properly speaking, a port. It is rather a 
great river like ihc Th mies, shut in on 
either aide by hills covered with housc.s, 
atid cov ered by iimumcrable lines of ships 
lying at anchor along the quays. Vessels 
of every deserijjtioii are to be seen there, 
from the Arabian bark, the prow of 
which is raised, and darts along like the 
ancient galleys, to the sliip of tho line, 
with three decks, and its sides studded 
with lu'aKeii iiKMiths. jMultitudes of 
Turkish barks circulate through tliat 
fore.st of uuist.<s, serving the purpose of 
carriages in that maritime city, and 
disturb in their swift progress through 
the Waves, clouds of alubastros, which, 
like beautiful wdiite pigeons^ rise from 
the sea on their approach, to descend 
and repose again on the unrufUed sur- 
face. It is impossible to count tho 
vessels which lie on the water from tho 
seraglio point to the suburb of Kyoub 
and the delicious valley of the Sweet 
Waters* The Thames at London ex- 
hibits nothing comparable to it,’’ — (IL 
1262-265.) 

^ Beautiful os the European side of 
the Bosphorus is, the Asiatic is infinito- 
ly more striking. It owes nothing to 
man, but every thing to nature. There 
is.noidker a fiuynkd<?re nor a Tlicra- 
pia, Dor palaces of ambassadors, nor an 


Airnioniim nor Frank city ; there is no- 
thing but moontains witii glens which 
separate them ; little vaUeys enameled 
witli green, which lie at the foot of 
overhanging rocks ; torrents which en- 
liven the scene with their foam ; forests 
which darken it by their shade, or dip 
their boughs in the waves ; a variety of 
forms, of tints, and of foliage, which the 
pencil of the painter is ali^ unable to 
represent or the pen of tho poet to de- 
scribe. A few cottages perched on tho 
summit of projecting rocks, or sheltered 
in the bosom of a deeply indented bay, 
alone tell you of the presence of man. 
The evergreen oaks hang in such masses 
over the waves that tho boatmen glide 
under their branches, and ofien sleep 
cradled in their arms. Such is the 
character of tho coast on the Asiatic 
side as far as the castle of JMahomet IL, 
which seems to shut it in as clo.sely as 
any Swiss lake. Beyond that, the cha- 
racter changes ; the bilks are lc.ss rugged, 
and desetmd in gentler slopes to the 
W'ator’s edge; charming little plains, 
checkered with fruit-trees and shaded 
by ])Ianes, frequently open ; and the 
dclbious Sweet Waters of Asia exhibit 
a sc('ne of enchantment equal to any 
de.stTihed in the Aral>ian Nights. Wo- 
men, children, and black slaves in every 
varic'ty of costume and colour ; veiled 
ladies from Constantinople ; cattle and 
bufTalues ruminating in the pastures; 
Arab horse.s clothed in the most' sump- 
tuous trappings of velvet and gold ; 
caiques filled with Armenian and Cir- 
cassian young wotocn, seated 'under the* 
shade or playing with their children^ 
some of the most ravishing beauty, form 
a scene of variety and interest proba- 
bly unique in the world.” (III. '331-332.) 

These are the details of tho piece : 
here is the general impressioh " 

** One evening, by the light of a splea- ~ 
did moon, which was reflected ^rom tl^ 
sea of Marmorog, and' the' yiolet sununifs • 
of Mount Olympus, 1 5at-.alope imd^ 
tho -cypresses of Ihe ‘ Ladder of the 
Dead/ those cyprqjsses. whi^ ovei^* 
shadow innumeraUe topibs ,of hfussul- 
mans, and descend from'lhp, heights o|‘ 
Pera to the shores of the uea. one 
ever passes at that hour: yon Would 
suppose yourself an hundred milj^ firom 
tiie capital, if a confused* huxu, 
by the wind, ‘was not oecasioniiBy heard, 
winch speedily died away anxong the' 
branches of the cypress. These sounds 
weakened by distance; the songs of the 
sjulors in tho'vessc^;* stme of the 
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oars in the water ; the drums of the tnili-* 
tary bands in the barracks ; the songs of 
the women who lulled their children to 
sleep; the cries of the inuet/lim, whOj 
from the summits of the minarots, called 
the faithful to evening prayers; the 
evening guu which boomed across the 
Bosphorus, the signal of repose to the 

fleet all these sounds combined to form 

one confused murmur, which strangely 
contrasted with the perfect ajleuce 
around me, and produced the deepest 
impression. The seraglio, with its vast 
peninsula, dark with plane-trees and 
cypresses, stood forth like a promon- 
tory of forests between the two seas 
which slept beneath my eyes. The 
moon shone on the numerous kiosks; 
and the old walls of the palace of Amu- 
rath stood forth like huge rocks from 
the obscure gloom of the plane-trees. 
Before me was the scene, in my mind 
was the recollection, of all the glorious 
and sinister events which had tluTc iakt^n 
place. The impression was the strongest, 
the most overw'helming, which a sensi- 
tive mind could r<‘ccirc. All was there 
mingled — man and God, society nml 
nature, mental agitation, the melan- 
choly repose of thought. I know not 
whether 1 participated in the great move- 
ment of asso(;iatcd beings who enjoy 
or suffer in that mighty assemblage, or 
in that nocturnal slumber of the ele- 
ments, which murmured thus, and raised 
the mind above the earcs of cities and 
empires into the bosom of nature and 
of God.”— (III. 283-284.) 

“II faut dtt tcm.s,” &ay 3 Voltaire, 

ponrque les graudes rc]aitntiotis 
tnurissent.” As a describer of nature, 
wc place Lamartine at the head of all 
writers, ancient 'or modern — above 
Scott or Chateaubriand, Madame dc 
Stael or Humboldt. lie aims at a 
diflercnt object from any of these 
great writers. He does not, like them, 
describe the emotion produced on the 
mind by the contemplation of nature ; 
he paints the objects in the scene 
itself, their colours and traits, their 
forms and substance, their lights and 
shadow's. A painter following exactly 
what he portrays, would make a glo- 


to He is, 

iQori^^, A charming poet, an elo- 
quent debater, and has written many 
&le aqd important works on politics ; 
yet we never recollect, during the last 
twcu^' years, to have heard his name 
mentioned in English society c.^copt 
once, when an old and caustic, but 
most able judge, now no more, sai<I, 
“ I have been leading Lamartine's 
Travels in t/ie East — it seems a per- 
fect rhapsody.” 

Wc must not suppose, however, 
from this, that the English nation is 
incapable of appreciating the higiiest 
degree of eminence in the fine arts, or 
that w'e are never destined to rise to 
excellence in any but the mechanical, 
it is the multitude of subordinate 
writers of moderate merit who 4)b.struot 
all the avenues to great distinction, 
wliich really occasions the pheiioiiienoii. 
Strange as it ma}’ appear, it is a fact 
abundanMy proved by literary hist<>r}-, 
and w hich may be verified by every 
da 3 '’s experience, that men are in ge- 
neral insensible to the highest class of 
intellectual merit wlicii it first appears ; 
and that it is by .slow degree.s and the 
opinion oft repeated, of the really su- 
perior in succe.ssive generations, that 
it is at length rais(‘d to its deserved 
and lasting pedestal. There are in- 
stances to the contrary, such as Scott 
and Byron : but they arc the cxcttp- 
lions, not the rule. Wc seldom do jus- 
tice but to the dead. Contemporary 
je.ilousy, literary envy, general timi- 
dity, the dread of ridicule, the cotifii- 
sion of rival worlds, form so many 
obstacles to the speedy acquisition of 
a great living reputation. To the il- 
lustrious of pa-st ages, how'ever, we 
pay an universal and willing homage. 
Coiitcin])orary genius appears with a 
twinkling and uncertain glow', like the 
shifting and confused lights of a great 
city seen at niglit from a distance : 
while the spirits of the dead shine 
with an imperishable lustre, far re- 
moved in the upi>er firmament from 
the distractions of the rivaliy of a 
lower world. 
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THE SCOTTISH BANKING SYSTEM. 


When any important branch of 
national polity has been impeached, 
arraigned, and brought to stand its 
trial before the bar of public opinion, 
it is satisfactory to kn<iw that the 
subject has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, since a searching investigation 
alone can excuse a verdict, be it of 
acquittal or of condemnation. That no 
man can be twice tried upon the same 
indictment, is a proud boast of the 
Britisii constitution. It would be well 
if the same rule w’cre always ai)plied 
when mightier interests than those of 
individuals arc at stake ! 

It is just eighteen years ago since 
a ministrj', feeble in practice, but 
strong in speculative theory, ventured 
to put forth its hand against the 
monetaiy system of Scotland, under 
shelter of which the country had im- 
proved and thriven to a degi'oc of 
prosperity never experienced to the 
north of the Tweed before, and at a 
ratio which far exceeded that of any 
other nation in Europe. In the short 
space of half a century, the whole 
face of the country had changed. From 
a bleak, barren, and dilapidated region 
—for such she undoubtedly was for 
many years subsequent to the last 
rebellion of 1745— Scotland became, 
with the shortest possible transition, 
a favourite land of husbandry. Mosses 
and muirs, which, at all events since 
the forgotten days of the Jameses, 
had borne no other crop than rugged 
bent or stubborn heather, were sub- 
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jeeted to the discipline of the plough, 
and produced a golden harvest of 
grain. Woods sprang up as if by 
mai^'c, fiDin the roots of the old Cale- 
donian forest, to hide the nakedness 
of the land and redeem the national 
reproach. The towns and boroughs — 
which had never recovered from the 
tcn-ible blow inflicted upon them by the 
failure of the Darien scheme, in which 
nearly the whole capital of Scotland 
was embarked, and w hich had lost the 
greater and more valuable portion of 
tJieir trade, and dwindled dowm into 
almost hopeless insignificancy— began 
to revive again. New' manufactures 
w ere established, the older ones were 
extended the fisheries rose immensely 
in magnitude and importance; the 
mountainous districts w ere made pro- 
fitable by the breeding and export of 
sheep and cattle ; and even the rug- 
ged shores of the Hebrides famished 
for a time a most profitable article of 
commerce. All this took place in 
a poor and very neglected CDuntty. 
England for a long time knew little 
of what was going on in the north; 
perhaps her eyes were then riveted, 
with more than the anxiety of a 
gamester^s, upon the great stakes for 
which she was contending on the 
red battle-fields of Eujfope. This 
much she knew, that Scotland could 
produce in time of need— ay, and did 
produce— levies of men, whose Mgh 
heroic courage, steady discipline, and 
daring intrepi^ty, were die theme 
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even of tlieir enamies* admiration; 
and of these services she was, and is, 
justly and generously prmuL But (Sf 
the social condition of their northein 
Jieighbonrs, -we repeat, the body of 
the English, at this period, were sin- 
giblarly ignorant. W e had not very long 
> befbre suffered the penalty of adherence • 
to a fallen cause. We were consider(4 
to be still rather too liTitable and dan- 
gerous for much interference ; per- 
haps, also, it was thought that it 
might be cheaper to leave us to our- 
selves — and, so long as we paid our 
proportion of the common taxation, not 
to enquire too curiously into our own 
domestic system of management. In 
all respects, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the wai’, we tlourishod. 

Peace came ; and with peace, as a 
matter of course, a more scai'ching in- 
vestigation into the internal state of the 
country. Then, for the first time, Scot- 
land became a sort of maiwel. Our 
agriculture, our commerce, our internal 
resources, so strangely and quickly 
augmented, attracted the attention of 
the politician: and the qiiotion was 
speedily mooted — “flow-, and liy what 
moans, have so poor a nation as the 
Scotch attained so singulnr a jKisi- 
tion?” And truly the facts w(‘re 
Startling, and such as might ju'^tifv an 
enquiry. The whole coined money in 
Sciftland^ at the date of tlte I^nion, was 
known not to hare ejcceede^i thi sum of 
ONE MiLuoN STEitLiNG ; and a large 
part of this paltry sum w^as neces- 
sarily hoarded, and so withdrawn from 
circulation, throughout the whole pe- 
riod of the intestine troubles. That 
single million, therefore, held the place 
bo£ of that part of tlie w'caith of the 
country w^hich is now^ represented by 
bank-notes, and also of that w hich is 
now deposited ih the hands of the 
bankers. Aladdin's palace, which 
sprang up in one night at the bidding 
of the ^aves of tbo lamp, could 
scarcely have been a greater paradox 
to the aged Sultan, than this increase 
of prosperity on the part of Scotland 
was to our southern legislators. How 
to exfdain the metamorphosis seemed 
for a time a ^ystciy. One thing, at 
all evmftl, clear— that English 

gold had no participation in the change. 

of the Tweed, a guinea was a 
suspected artide, apt to be rung, and 
examined, and curiously weighed, be- 


fore it was received in currency, and 
even then aa-epted with a certain 
re]uctaDu\ The favourite medium of 
circfilatlon w’as paper -notes, of one 
pound each, of somewhat dubious com- 
plexion to the eye of the stranger, but 
received and circulated by the Sottish 
people w’ith the utmost readiness and 
confidence. The answer to the ques- 
tion was a sliort one — “ We have 
prospered through oi:r bai^king sys- 
tem.” 

It was some time — not, .until ten 
years of peace Iiadela|)sod^befoj’p any 
open attack w^aa made ujioa that sysr 
tern, which had pi’oved, if v facts can 
])rovc any thing, the ^-eatest imagih- 
nble boon to the nation ; and wldch, 
be it always specially remembered, 
did not originate with tlie state, but 
with private individuals — npright, 
honourable, and patriotic men — w'ho 
better deserve a inonumcnt to their 
memories, were that reipiired, than 
the most successful coiupieror w hose 
march is on humbled tlironcs. Du- 
ring that period much was done with 
r(‘garil to internal nlutions, of which 
we, in common with every Scotsman 
who retains one spark of patriotic 
feeling, most heartily disapprove. The 
teiidiuiey towards centralization in 
London — the incvitalile eousoqnencc 
of the Union treaty— was not only 
not counteracted, as we maintain it 
ought to have been, by a wij-e and 
paternal government, but forced ami 
hurried on by an ex wssive exercise of 
power. Every remnant of our an- 
cient institiitious that could l»c rooted 
up, and all our local boards with 
hardiy one exception, were transferred 
to the scat of government — regardless 
of the drain that w^as thereby madg 
from the proper resources of the coun- 
tiy, and the deep heart-burnings that 
such a system must necessarily create 
amongst a proud, observant, and 
jealous, though enduring people. 
These things we shall not dilate upon 
— though the temptation is triply 
strong, and w^c know how keenly that 
subject is felt by many of the best and 
mo.st loyal of the land ; — but in the ^ 
mean time we shall pass over tbis.pe- 
rioclof gradual humiliation, and comoat 
once to the first great attack that was 
made upon the sonree of all our na- . 
tional proaperity. 

At the close of the year 1895, there 



ft pftrfod of public distresiy 
by ft panic T<rbich fork* 
Dfttt^y has but rarely been fell k 
this eoafitry. Wo attributed It tfibny 
axid'we attribute it now, to an unex**; 
atD(^ glut iu the money market) 
which wo bold to be in this trading 
country the most destructive of any^ 
saving and excepting^ glut in agri- 
cultn^'produce and labour ; and for 
,thia veiy plfttn reason, that a glut 
Bumey resolves itself sooner or later 
iBto ft glulof goods, thereby carrying 
the amount of pifditction in tho coun* 

try far b^ond tbe i^ount of the con- 
sumptioii a^ld demand, andso neccs- 
saii^ for » time closing the door 
iigalnst all the outlets industry.^ 
Ihit it is^of very little consequence to 
our present purpose hoW that distress 
was created. The effects were very 
grievous. In England the panic took 
effect, and a rnn was made upon the 
banks for gold ; the consequence of 
which ftras, that a number of the pri- 
vate and Joint-stock estabUshments 
failed. In Scotland, where the dis- 
tress was certainly not less hi pro- 
portion, kerc was not only no failure 
on the part of the banks, but no run, 
and no diminution in the usual cre- 
dits. At this time, it is very proper 
to remark, that Eugland' had been 
thoroughly centralized ; that is, tliat 
tbe whole coum and tendency of 


Q!b|^ ^^ere dis- 
m^iiw:#hidlt rejects facts , ■ 
and Cleapks«ai|iw4y to ^leory-^iiien ' < 
isriio'lhreftr cireum- 

Stanly time, tod itt^nhl^ebaractcr- 

istfes ftstde, «3 |i»$h(ffeeis^tQe low for 
even the momentaxy regard of a phi-' 
losopbm^ ; in short, they 'wiiriied to 
intaDdm the standard of an untried % 
rule as the ne phts ultra of human 
sagacity, and remorselessly to over- v 
turn every existing institution— no 
matter at whal sacriffee or risk— if it 
only seemed to stand in the way ^ 
the operation of their darling theories. 

.It was easy for men so tutored and 
trained, to overlook the necessary 
effect which flnetnation of the seasons 
at home and abroad must have npcii 
the prices of either produce, of the 
effect of these prices upon manufac- 
tures, and the manifest and estab- ' 
lished fact that there Is a point when 
production will exceed conmmption. 
Tills state bf tfiiiigs it is totally beyond 
the power of man to remedy. The facts 
of natnre will always be found too 
strong for the theories of the iMiUtical 
economist; but our rulers iD>ho |^en-. 
itude of their wisdom thought mer- 
wise ; and began to i^sarch wikin the^ 
social system for a cause of that dis- 
order, which was neitiier more nor less 


its money market was to. London^ than an epidemic, as totally b^ond 
and inde^, for purposes of trade, the the reapli of their prevention as if the 
principal circulation of the important College of Phy8i<^8 were to issue, 
wiricts of Lancashire and' others, their solemn fiat — ^^Thls year there 
seems to l^ave been bills pf exchange shall oe neither cholera nor fever.** 
payable in London, with from twenty In searching, for the canse, however, 
to Any endorsements on eaph. With thpy stumbled vpon tm effect which 
ns Buto a system was unknown, they at once aqroitly magnified Into 
Scotland, then igi now, and wb de- a cause. In ^Qngland there had been 
vou^ tn^t for' hvcr, bad her own a marked increase during ehe rise in. ' 
fotmuftlcmklariifo, and ,]!^ tho issne of thd conntqr' banks.' 

nor gave, i^ioppt when statutorily Here was an bi^kortane dlspov(^lbr 
c(gnpellod,^boyOiid the limits'of her the (dumipions. of metals 
ownjnrisdifitfon*,.. ' ' * . tod, aeooi^dy, ke.piqpHSr tjyst^ 

.ne. fitteotlto of the minfotiy was w'us mtomtea to JbigM to i^o 
intoe^toly dh^t^.toftnl^ way%itomeito|9ittml^ftA^ 

the cause, qf *toe‘ general ms- slippy, qad id^s more 
tress: v/ofhls ikft right and^propyj ^ . V:/'* ' 

and jMitoisdy what a caudofis mid Scodaiidi ig «to waa 

whtt^ftmipg gwftoiiineiit mwng of to her « ^ / 

dounitofsn^ciirkn^ mg. ^ 

to preyeui ^ possilde, tto'iwtmrmjine ttfoly 

' of a foliar nlstoter. Bdt ;unfo^- ,as pim, ~ 

l^ll^d^^^were any ^^^gt Ae 
VOL tvi Ko. occL. ^ V -:4 
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^bUe the most perfect confidence persevere in the theory. What cxoiuo 
^bsisted; and very nobly indeed, in was there, ihm^ for the atteiopt of 
tliat^jtlme of trial and distress, did tho nn}^ asaimilntiou between the banking 
b^ks'beUttvc, in niaiutainin;; credits systems of tho two countries V If it 
^CTOusly de])resscd for tin; mo- had been alleged that th^ S^tch paper 
hicn^bat certain to revive Avitli tho currency was sun’cptitiotisl^'.WPled 
jretnm of general prosperity. This into England — that it was there sup- 
mutual contidcucc is the great secret planting the legal currency, and 'ab- 
of tiic success of the Scottish system, sorbing the gom in exchange, there' 
Tho banker is to the trader as a com- miglu have been scuno show of i*casCit^' 
znercial physician — sometimes rosilic- for a slight inodifieiition of the system 
tive, sometimes liberal, but always a — at all events for a more strmgeut^* 
ju4<dous friend. It is impossible to preventive che^'. Tint no such 
sni)ai'ate the interests of the two; and gatiun w as made. The most det^ 
as they have risen togctlior, so, in tho mined hater of ,the Srott^h bank'd 
•vent of a change,- must they both knew well that their pap^r never 
coualiy decline, lint we i^ill not an- crossed the Dorder ; for the very best 
ti^pate olir defence, before we have of all i>ossible reasons, that the" 
adduced the facts upon whicii that were not a legal tender, and tliat five 
detbnee is foimded. persons out of six to w hi»m they might 

All at ouoe, and w'itliout sounding iia^ipen be ofiered, would tinhH.'!il- 
apy note of proparaHoii, the ministiy tatingly reject them. Agiiiii, to absorb 
anuounced, tliat after Uie cx]dry of a thv gold would have boon ucither more 
giYCp ^egsou, tli^ whole Scottish nor loss than partially to eany out 
banking system w’as to lie clianged, the views eutertaiiietl by the. sripport- 
' all paj»cr ciuToucy u^^ler the live- ors of a mcttallic enrrenn', and lliere- 
pound note al)olbhed, and a inetullio foiv .sun‘ly, in their eu‘ 3 , :i venal, if 
circulation mtroduoed and enforced. If not a meritorious, ofleuce. Hut such 
Beil Nevis had burst forth at omo in tho V?as not the fact. In Si'otland there 
full thunder of v’olcante^ eruption, wre was no siicli a thing known as n gold 
hot have been mure a)^tonislled. elreulalloii. The fishermen, the (*attlc 
lyiintlw' lout complaint or cujjuiry— dealers, uml the snmll traders, would 
without the shadow of a cause shown, not so imich as take it; and tho 
or a reason assigned, except it might stranger wlio, through igimrance; had 
^ be that reason — to a Scotsman ibe jinnided himself with a stock of the 
iriost unpalatable of all— the pi opriety })rerious metal, was forced to have 
of assimilating the institutions of botn recourse to a Scottish bank in order to 
pountries;. in other w'ords, of coercing liave it exchanged for notes. Hoyoud 
Scotland to adopt the habit jof her what lay in the bank reserves, 'there 
nciglibours — ^to excavate the founda- wa.s literally none in tliecouutiy; and 
tiourstonc of our whole prosperity, and therefore any idea of the interference 
moke us thq vicliins df a theory w hich, of tho currencies w^as too preposterous • 
even if sound, could not pi'ofe.<«s to to be maintained. X 

give us one tittle morendvaiitagc than But it is not hcres, or at this poiir< 

the cours 6 which .We had «o long pur- that we intend to discuss thepro^iricty 
sued ! Wc believe that if the nuiials of the mchauro which was then pro- 
of legislation w ere searched through, po^. 'Unfortunately, we arc ca^ 
wc could not find a parallel case of upon tO 'do so with te^enco' to bar 
such wanton and unprovoked temerity! 'dwit‘'t^es, as wclbh 3 ;.t 6 ^hruso whi^ 
We said then, snd we say now, With ai^ M | 6 to^ 7 ;^and tUo 

even more emphatic carucstnoss, it is rooutel^Vht^ iiru dhM.haVb.dhcoaiQiL 
the curse of the ago that every thing to cquidly applfcahtsl^ tiro 

is to be managed by political economy .quo ^ pthbr. Id - ftic a&oan 

and philosoplty, and that local ki^wr*>iiltte, 1 e{itf 9ce^^W‘tho',rhciv,Arhi * 
ledge is to be iittorly disrdtofi^od !& *’ — — ^^by.tlM'^finlhc^ppopost- 
tho luana^mpiit mterests. TmiJaiill, an<£<Wh«tatep 8 

‘abdT ^asmiLATi-'^tliese ftikeU'^to resist^ the 'iltofuteiiM 

too v^tohwords of the mln^ 

'fty; and for au^t that woi&H ' first of all, wo have it jaSvWild ' 
Sobort Fo<9 b det^uulhud tb fkat tho open th^iutt Of 
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scheme prodacod within the country 
more actual distress and bankruptcies 
tliau had previously occurred during 
the period of the i)re.vioua dcprcssfoii. 
This may 8f*cin a paradox to a strati- 
R(‘r; but the reason will be readily 
understood, and the fact, candidly ad- 
niittod by every one who Is conversaut 
wieti tiie Scottish Hystein of haukiug. 
A short explanation may 1)c ueces- 
saiy. One large dej)artineiit of the 
bu.siiies» of every Iwuk was the grant- 
ing of c\4n-<M:Ei>ns •* a inotliod '^f 
lUTOininodation to the public wliicji 
the i*xpf'riencc of nindy-four yeats 
(c.!i>h-c.ivdits wore granted by the 
Itoyal Bank V>f Sjotland no early as 
17210 had shown nut only to l>e the 
safest to the bank, but by far tin* most 
advantageous lo the public, liulced 
II is not too nmcli to .say, that nerc 
tim-c credit.- proliLbitc<l. and no other 
alteration iiiadc in the existing system, 
tin* mainspring of the niaiAinery of 
iScottish liaiikiiig M'ould be broken, 
!in<i its general utility inipuired. Willi 
that point M'<» .shall deal more fully 
v.hen we cumo lo the consideratiim of 
the sy.sictii in <letail ; at pr(*.<ont it i.s 
only necessary to remark, that the.se 
civdit'i li.id h4>eii maintained unim- 
paired during the period of depression, 
and Were the fortunate mcaus of avert- 
ing mill from many. 

But (lie attitude w1iic.li the miiits- 
Iry as.smiicd wa.'j so fonnidablc, and 
the pro.s^»ect of a swe.c|»hig change 
.*-0 alarming, tliat the bankers wore 
ftirced Lu .solf-defcnco, though sorely 
ngaiiitit their will, to muk<‘ itrcpara- 
tion for tho worst contingoucies. 
Th(y were, so to .sjioak, compelled to 
follow the oxam]ile of Kn^aud in 
1 74 oi — to recall all their outlying foiX5e.s 
fnan abroad, concentrate them aC 
borne, and leave their «Uics to light 
tlii'ir own battles as they best cobid, 
and . to conqutn: or fall aooordlug to 
tlioijp ability oi* weakness. Xlmir iirst 
step, was rigidly to refuse tho grant- 
ing. (tf uiy liew cash-ctx!dits ; their 
second, to wi^draw-T^'ith as much 
tcndeniOss aM iiilght Imb still to 
withd]rii>r-^tliose which were already 
hi eiifijSsnoe. , It Was t|icn that the 
country 'at to feel how 

teiTibly tbiw interests were oompro* 
misOd. Tho trader, w'ho was driving 
an acd^ businesa on the strengti ^ 
Jito and tiurmug over tho 


amouQt of his bank-account it may 
bo thirty times in the course of tbe[ 
year, found himself suddenly brought 
to a stand-still. Tlic. country gentle- 
man, ill the midst of his agricultural 
improveineiits, and at the very mo- 
ment when their cessation would undo 
all that he had hitherto accomplished, 
was compelled c^icr to desist ,fOr 
want of rciady money, and throw* his 
lal)«>iu*er.s on the parish, or to*haye 
recourse to the pernicious system of 
discouuting bills at a riiinous rate 
interest. Tho manufacturer, in dh- 
sjiair, was reduced to clo.se his works, * 
and tho operatives went forth to com- 
bine, or starv(‘, or bnni ; for the handle 
of the inini.'>try was upon thorn like- ‘ 
iviso, and their harden was sorer than 
tlii'ii* inastci's’. 

l'h(‘S4i wen; the first fruits of the 
pixiposcd luetaliic currency; and it 
soon became evident to all, that no- 
thing was left for Scotiaud, if she 
wi.shcd to escape from univ'crsnl rum, 
but to oifer a iiriii and most deter- 
niiji{^ resistanco. The sti‘ugglc was 
felt Uironghout the length and breadth 
of the hind to l)e one, which, if it did 
not actually involve existence, involv- 
ed a greater coinmcmal interest than 
had been at stake for more than a 
ccntuiy before. The combination 
which took place in con6e.queuce was 
so extraonliiiary, that wc may be 
pardoned if wc express our wonder 
bow' ;v.iy minister wiio witnessed It, 
can at this hour have the temerity 
to return to the charge. Party-aplrifc, 
alway.s higher and keener in Scotland 
than. elscw'h<;rc, was at once forgotten 
in the txipuuon cause. ^ All ranks, 
frenir the peer t5 peasfint, rose up 
in wratli at the proposed innovation ; 
and from etrery county, city, town, 
village, and coipoi^ition ‘n inQ king- 
dom, iod^ant n^onstranoes were 
forwardeo^ the fobb of the Throne, 
and to the Imperial Parliament of 
Ijreat Britain. l4 was assuredly a 
dangerous experiment to make with 
a proud end jealous people: Old 
watehwords and old. recolieetions, 
buried' spoils which ik were mfer' to 
leave alone, began to revive jainoi^ 
us; and* many a lighter act of aggra- 
sioii, which had been pas^ over it 
the moment in sUonce^wae Adn.th- 
.cail^ and canvassed; and niaipiulfiod 
mUy 9L 9riev«iiiQei 
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Scotland, from the bottom of her 
heart, fi^t herself most deeply iu- 
solte<L 

at this time that the cele- 
brated letters of Miilachi Malagrow- 
ther appeared. To the gciicnil senti- 
ments contained in that work, wc sub- 
scribe without tln^liglitest hesitation. 
Strong language is usually to be de- 
precated, but there arc seasons when 
no language can be too strong. •We 
think meaaly of the man who can sit 
down to round his periods, and prune 
his language, and reduce his feelings 
to the level of cold mediocrity, when 
he knows that the best interests of 
his country arc at stake, and that ho 
is her chosen champion. And such,' 
most assuredly, and beyond all com- 
parison, was Sir Walter Scott. He 
w'entinto that conflict like a giant, 
in a manner that disdained conven- 
tionalisms; he neither begged, nor 
prayed, nor conceded, but took his 
hrm ground on the chartered liberties 
of his country, and spoke out in such 
manly and patriotic accents a^Scot- 
laiid has rarely heai*d since the days 
of Fletcher and Bcliiaveu. All hon- 
our be to his memory 1 W ere it for 
that good w^ork alone, his name ought 
for ever to be immortal. 

In consequence, ministry w^ere con- 
descending enough to allow' a Tarlia- 
mentary enquiry. Even that was 
not granted readily, as the pro v'ailiug 
impi'ession in the cabinet seemed to 
be, that Scottish .affairs were of too 
Blight importance to occupy the time 
of the Imperial Parliament. The old 
conntry might be dealt with summar- 
ily, and left to remonstrate at its lei- 
sure. But the spirited resistance of 
our I’eprescntativcs, and it is no less 
incumbent upon. us to add, that innate 
Bdhsc of justice in Englishmen, whiqh 
will not suffer any one to ^ coiidomii- 
ed unheard, procured us flic investi- 
gation, upon the issue of which we 
were willing to rest our cause. Tbe 
Scottish banking system uudcrweiit 
the severest of all scrutinies before 
committees of the Houses of Peers 
wd of the Commons ; and the follow- 
ing was the nature of tbe reports. 

The committee of the House of 
Commons, after recapitulaBng the 
loading points which w'ere brought out 
in evi&nce before tbmn, came to the 
following cfmdnsioiia-HKiiiehUiaveiy 


important to bi'ing before the public 
now, as they refer not only to the 
deductions which the committee had 
forfued from the history of the past, 
blit to the special reasons ivhich were to 
iiiflucuce the legislatmo in future and 
prospective change. 

“ Upon a review of tlie evidence 
tendered to your commit toe, and form- 
ing their Judgiiieut upon that evidence, 
your coiiLinittcc rmmo/ adrise that a 
law should now be passed, prohibit- 
ing, from a pmod to be tlierein de- 
temiined, the future issue, lu Scotland 
of notes below live pounds 

I'horc arc, in the opinion of your 
committee, sufficient grounds in the 
experience of the past for pcmiittiiig 
another trial to be made of the com- 
patibility of a paper circulation in 
Scotland with nckcidatioii of -specie 
in this country. 

Looking at the amount of notes 
current in Scotland, below tlip value 
of five pounds, and comparing it w ith 
the total amount of the paper currency 
of that country, it very dijfivult to 
foresee the vonmiucnces of a Im* whirh 
should prohibit the future mtte of notes 
comtUuting so large a projwrtion of 
the whole circulation, 

“ Your conimittce are certainly not 
convinced that it ivould affect the 
cash-credits to the extent apprelnmd- 
edby some of the witnesses ; bat they 
are nuwilliiig, without stronger j)roof 
of necessity, to incur the risk of de- 
ranging, from any cause w'hatevcr, 

A MVSTEM ADMlUAni^Y C’ALCCIATED, 

in their opinion, to economize the use 
of capital, to excite .and cherish a 
spirit of useful enterprise, and even to 
promote the moral habits of the peo- 
ple, by tlio direct inducements wliicli' 
it holds out to the maintenance of a 
chai’actcr for iudustiy, iutegiity, and 
prudence. 

At the same time that your com- 
mittee recommend that the system of 
currency which has foi' so long, a pe- 
riod prevailed in ScoUimd, should not, 
under existing circumstances, be dis- 
turbed, tlicy feci it to bo their duty to 
add, that they have formed their judg- 
ment upon a refei*ence to the past, 
apd n])on the review of a state of 
things whieh may hereafter be con- 
siderably varied by the increasing 
wealth and commerce of Scotland, by 
the rapid extension of her ootpinercim 
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ifitorconrao 'with England, and by the 
now circumstances that may affect 
that intercourse after the re-establish- 
nicnt of a metaUic ciuTcncy in ftiis 
conntiy. 

“ Ai>art from these general obser- 
vations, bearing upon the conclusions 
at which they have aiTived, there are 
two circumstances to which 3 'our com- 
mittee must more particularly advert. 

“ It is evident that if the small 
notes issued in Scotland should l)e 
current beyond the Hordcr, they would 
have the eflect, in proportion as their 
circulation should extend itself, of dis- 
placing the sj>ccie, and even in some 
degree the local currency of England. 
Such an interference with the system 
established for. England would be a 
manifest and gross injustice to the 
bankers of this part of the empire. 
If it sliould take, place, and it should 
1)0 fomul impossiiilc to frame a law 
consistent with sound and .just prin- 
ciples of legislation, effectually re- 
stricting the eircnlation of li'otch 
notes w'lthin the limits of Scotland, 
there will Ik?, in the opinion of your 
committee, no alternative but the ex- 
tension to Scotland of the principle, 
which the Jegislatui*c lias determined 
to apply to this country. 

“ 'J’hc other circumstances to which 
j'onr coinniittee meant to refer, as 
bearing inatcriully upon their present 
decision, w ill arise in the. event of a 
consiilcrable increase in the crime of 
forgery. Your committee called for 
returns of the number of prosecutions 
and convictions for forgery, and the 
offence of passing forged notes, during 
the liuit twtmty years in Scotland, 
which returns will be found in the 
appendix. There appeal* to have been, 
during that period, no prosecutions for 
the crime of forgery ; to have been 
cighty-six prosecutions for the offence 
of issuing forged promissory notes — 
fifty-two convictions; and eight in- 
stances in w'hich the capital sentence of 
the law has been carried into effect.” 

This may, on the whole, be consi- 
dered as an impartial report ; and, as 
it is as well in every case to disen- 
cumber a question from specialties, 
w*e shall state hero that experi- 
ence has since shown that there lias 
been no tendency whatever to the 
introduction of Scottish notes fiito 
England. With regard to the other 


spjBcial point referred to by the com- 
mittee — that of forgeiy— such a thing 
as a forged bank-note is now un- 
known in Scotland. The evidence 
taken before the last committee on 
banks of issue in 1841, established 
the fact, that since the improved steel 
plates were brongli^ into general usey 
there has never been a forgery of a 
note. Such being the case, it is un- 
necessary here to dispute the wisdom 
of that policy which w'ould leave a 
great national institntion at the mercy 
of a single forger. The experience 
of this last month alone might show 
how w'retchedly that test would oper- 
ate if applied even to the Bank of 
England. 

Setting these specialties aside, the 
only possible grounds which this com- 
mittee saw for any future legislative 
iutei-fereiicc were, the increasing 
wcaltli and commerce of Scotland, 
rapid extension of her commercial in- 
tercourse with England, and the cir- 
cumstances which may affect that in- 
tercourse after the rc-cstablishment 
of an English metallic currency.” To 
us the first part of this reservation 
sounds somewdiat like a threat of fa- 
ting bleeding when Scotland shsdl 
have become more pursy and pletho- 
ric. Nevertheless we are ready to 
.join issue with our opponents on any 
of these grounds. 

The report of the Lords was even 
more favourable ; and, at the risk of 
being thought tedious, we cannot re- 
frain from inserting their adinirablo 
digest of the evidence, which, for can- 
dour and clearness, might be taken as 
a universal model. 

With re.^ct to Scotland, it is to 
bo remarked, that during the period 
from 1766 to 1797, when no small 
notes were by law issuable in Eng- 
land, the portion of the currency in 
Scotland m which payments under 
five pounds were^ made, continued to 
consist almost entirely of notes of £I 
and £ 1 , Is. ; and that no inconyenience 
is known to havo resulted fipom this dif- 
ference in the currency of the two coun- 
tries. This dreumstanoe, amongst 
others, tends to prove that nniformity, 
however desirable, is not indispensably 
necessary. It is also proved, by w 
evidence and by the documents, thii 
the banks of S^tland, whether char- 
tered or jdnt-stookcomipaiitee o( pi- 
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vato establishttteBtfl, have for more 
than a centurg exhibited a stahilitg 
which ^ committee believe to he itn- 

EXAMPI.ED IN THE HISTORY OF BANK- 

INO ; that they supported themselves 
from 1797 to 1812 witliont any pro- 
tection from tlie restriction by which 
the Bank of England and that of Ire- 
land Avere relieved from cash i)ay- 
Dients ; that there ivas little demand 
for gold during the late embarrass- 
ments in the circulation ; and that, in 
^le whole period of their establishment^ 
there are not more than two or three 
instances of bankruptcy. As, during 
the wliole of this period, a largo i^or- 
tion of their issues consisted almost 
entirely of notes not exceeding i'l or 
£1, Is., there is the strongest reason 
for concluding, that, as far as resix^cta 
the banks of Scotland, the issue of 
paper of that description has been 
found compatible with tlic nic.TiEST 

BEGBEE of solidihj ; and that there is 
not, therefore, while they are con- 
ducted uiK>n their present system, 
suiheiont gi-ound for proposing any 
alteration, with the view of adding to 
a solidity which has been so long suf- 
ficiently established. 

“ This solidity appears to derive a 
great support from the constant ex- 
change of notes lx?twcen the different 
banks, by which they become checks 
upon each cdher, a?Kl by which any 
over-issue is subject to immediate ob- 
servation and correctiim. 

“ There is also one part of the sys- 
tem, which is stated by all the wit- 
nesses (in the opinion of the t^omniit- 
tec very justly stated) to have had 
the best effects upon the peojde of 
Scotland, and particularly ui)on the 
middling and poorer classes of society, 
in producing and encouraging habfts 
of frugality and industry. The prac- 
tice referred to is that of cahii-cre- 
WTfl. Any person who applies to 
a bank for a rash-credit is called upon 
to produce two or more competent 
securities, who are jointl}^ boimd, and 
after a full enquiry into the character 
of the applicant, the nature of his 
business, and the sufficiency of his 
securities, lie is allowed to open a 
credit, and to draw upon the bank for 
the whole of its amount, or for such 
part as his daily ti'ansaotions may 
require. To the credit of this account 
"he pays in sneb sums ae he may not 


have occasion to use, and interest is 
charged or credited upon the daily 
balance, as the case may be. From 
thi^ facility Svliich these cash-credits 
give to all the small transactions of 
the country, and from tlie opportuni- 
ties AAdiich they afford to persons who 
begin business Avith little or no cafii- 
tal but their character, to employ 
profitably the minutest ])rodiicts of 
their industry, it cannot be doubtcil 
that the mosl important advantages 
are derived to the Avholc cpmmimity. 
The advantage to the banks wdio give 
those cash-credits arises from the call 
which they continually jiroduce Ibi’ 
the issue of their paper, and from the 
opportuniiy Avhich they afford for the 
profitable employment of part uf tlitdr 
deposits. Tlie banks arc indeed s(* 
sensible that, in order to make this 
part of their business advantageous 
and secure, it is necessary that their 
cash-credits should (as thtw express 
it) be frequently operut('d upon, that 
they rcfiisr* to cxintiiiuc them unless 
this implied condition be fnlfilled. 
The total amount of their cash-cre- 
dits is .stated by one Avitm^ss to be 
fiAfi millions, on which the average 
amount advanced by the banks may 
be one-third. 

‘‘ I'he manner in AA'liich the practlc<* 
of deposits on receijit is coiulueted 
tends to produce the .same desirable 
results. Slims to as Ioav an amount 
as £10 (and in some instano^^s lower) 
are taken by the. banks from the de- 
positor, Avho may claim them at de- 
mand. He receives an interest, usually 
about rmc iier cent beloAv the? mark(*t 
rate. It is stated tliat these dejH»‘jiis 
are, to a great extent, left uncalled 
for from year to year, and that the 
depositors are in the habit of adding, 
at the, (‘nd of each year, to the inte- 
rest tlieis accrued, the amount of their 
yearly savings; tliat the sums tliiis 
gradually acxiumvlatcd belong chiefly 
to the labouring and industrious 
classes of the community ; and that., 
when such acconnts arc dosed, it is 
generally for the purpose of enabling 
the depositors either to purchase a 
house or to engage in business. 

“ It is contended by all the persons 
eng^cd in banking in Scotland, that 
the issue of one-pound notes is essen- 
tial to the continuance both of their 
oash-credits and of the branch banks 
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cstablishpd in the poorest and most 
remote distilfts. Whether the dis- 
continuniice of one-pouiKl notes would 
hcccssarily operate to ^ full extent 
which tliey apprehend, in eitliA* of 
tlioM* respects, may perhaps admit of 
doubt ; but the apprehensions enter- 
tained on this head, by the persons 
most immediately concerned, migiit, 
for a time at least, Jiave nearly the 
SiUiie elfect as the actual necessity; 
and there is strong reason to believe^ 
that if die prohibition of om-ponnd 
notes should not uUimatetg overturn the 
whole sgsfeutj it must for a considerable 
time matenailg affect it. 

“ Tile, directors of the Bank of Kng- 
land, who have been examined iHjfore 
the committee, have given it as their 
o]»ini()n, that a circulation of notes of 
ill Scotland or in Ireland would 
not prodnee any effects injurious to 
the metallic circulation of Kiiglaud, 
provided siuli notes be respectively 
conlined within the boundary of their 
own country. 

Noh\ithsfandiiig the opinions 
which have been here detailed, the 
committee art*, on the whole, so 
de(*i)ly impressed wj^i the impor- 
tan<*.e of a metallic circulation below 
Hit in England, not only for the bene- 
fit ol' iMighuid, but likewise for that 
of all the other parts of the empire, 
tliJit if they were reduced to make an 
option between tlio establishment 
of such a metallic circulation in 
Scot Land, or the abandon ment of it 
in Eiigluml, they would recommend 
the prohibitiou of Kiiiall notes in Scot- 
land. But they oulertaiu a reason- 
able expectation, that lepshitive 
measures may be devised >> hich ^ ill 
be effectual in preventing the intrt)- 
ductiou of Scutch paper into Eng- 
land ; and unless such measures 
should ill practice prove ineffectual, or 
unless some new ciratmstance should 
arise to derange the operations of the 
existing system in Scotland itself, or 
materially to aflect the relations of 
trade and intercourse between Scot- 
land and England, they ai^c not dis- 
posed to I'eeommcnd that the exist- 
ing system of banking and currency 
in Scotland should be disturbed.” 

This Is just what a Parliamentary 
report ought to be— calm, perspicu- 
ous, and decided. . There is no cir- 
cumlocntion nor ambiguity of ex- 


pression here. After a patient in- 
vestigation into the whole question, 
and a minute examination of ene- 
mies as well as friends, the Lords ar- 
rived at the opinion, that the existing 
banking system of l^otlaiid ought on 
all points to be maintained, and they 
not only stated their general convic- 
tion, but gave their reasons for up- 
holding each part ‘in detail, in the 
luminous manner which has always 
bdbii the characteristic of that august 
Assembly, and which has established 
its proud reputation as not only the 
noblest, but the most upright tribu- 
nal of the world. It is worthy of the 
most m.arkcd attention, that the com- 
inittee of the Lords in this report, 
which afterwards received the sanction 
of tlie House, advocated no temporaiy 
eoutiniiancc of the banking system in 
Scotland, but were clearly of opinion 
that it should remain as a pcrmaneiit 
institution. ‘They evidently enter- 
tained 110 ideas, gi-oimded upon mere 
expediency, that it ivould be prudent 
to \\ ait niitil Scotland, by means of 
her cherished institutions and her own 
internal industry, arrived at that point 
of coiulitiou when it might bo expe- 
dient to introduce the lancet, and 
drain off a little of her superffiious 
blood. They went upon the righteous 
maxim — tiiat-^ a nation, as well as a 
man, is entitled to work out its own 
rt‘sources in peace, so long as it does 
not trench upon the industry or pre- 
rogatives of its neighbour, and so long 
as no impeachment can be laid against 
the prudeuce and stability of its ip- 
stitutions. We defy any man to read 
over tills report, and to adduce one 
word from it which shall convey the 
Idea th.at it was not intended as a 
ffual judgment, with the simple qiui- 
liffcations that wc have stated in the 
last sentence. 

These two reiiorts saved the coun- 
try — ^we trust w'e sliall not hereaffei* 
be compelled taadd, only ibr a Ume — 
from its gimt impending misfortune. 
The circulation in England became 
metallic, with what success it Is not 
for us to say, w hilst Scotland was al 7 
lo'wed to retain her paper currency 
with at least most perfect satisfaction 
to herself. One pregnantfact, however, 
it would be unpardonable for to 
omit^as showing the stability of tba 
northern system when compared with 
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that practised in the south— that at 
the last investigation before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1841, it vas stated, that whereas in 
Scotland the whole loss sustained by 
the public from bank failures, for a 
eeniw^ and a half amounted to 
L.3«,000, the loss to the public, during 
the previous year in London alone^ 
was estimated at TEN times that 
amount! 

Since 182G, wo have had eighteen 
rears’ further experience of the sys- 
tem, without cither detecting de- 
rangement in its organization, or the 
slightest diminution of confidence on 
the part of the public. There has 
been no interference w’ith the metallic 
currency of England. Forgery is a 
crime now utterly unknown, as is also 
coining, beyond the insignificant coun- 
terfeits of the silver issue. This, in 
fact, is a great advantage which we 
have above the English in point of se- 
curity, since w-c are exempt from the 
risk of receiving into circulation citlier 
base or light sovereigns, and since the 
banks provide for the deterioration of 
their notes by tear and wear, whilst 
the holder of *a light sovereign has to 
pay the difference botwoon the stan- 
dard and the deficient weight. IVlicn 
we reflect upon the small amount of 
the wages of a lifbonring man, it is 
manifest how important this branch 
of the subject is; for were gold allow- 
ed in Scotland to supersede the paper 
currency, a fresh and most dangerous 
impetus would be given to the crime 
of coining; and there cannot be a 
doubt, that in the remoter districts, 
where gold is utterly unknown, a 
most lamentable series of frauds 
would be perpetrated, with little risk 
of detection, but with the cnielest 
consequences to the poor and illiterate 
classes. 

We are not, however, inclined to 
adopt the opinion expressed by the 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to the extent of admitting that 
it would be either politic or just to 
dLsturb the whole banking system 
of a country on account of private 
frauds, whether forgeries or the fa- 
brication of counterfeit coin. If their 
opinion was a sound one, the weight 
of evidence is now upon our side of 
the argufnent ; but wc hold that the 
interests at stake are far too great to 


bo alfectod by any such minor details. 
If any new circuinstaille has arisen 
** to afifect the relations of trade and 
integ^onrse 4|otwoen Scotland and 
England,” wc at least are w’holly un- 
conscious of the occniTenco, aud, of 
course, it is the duty of those wlio 
meditate a change to point it out, in 
order that it may bo thoroughly sci*u- 
tinized. Internally, the business of 
the banks luis been increasing, and, 
commensurate >\ith that increase, 
there has been n vast addition to tlic 
number of branch banks spread o^ or 
the face of the coimlry; so that, 
whereas in 1825 there was but one 
oflice for every 15,170 individuals, in 
1841 there was an office for every GCOO 
of the population. This is plainly 
the iucvitsiblo oflcct of eompelitioii ; 
but lest that increase should be found- 
ed iii>ou by our opponents as a proof 
of ovcr-circulatioii, wc sliall stfy a few 
words upon the subject of the ra- 
£7/aM//r betwe(‘n the banks themselves, 
nhieii is a leatling feature of our n liolo 
S}slcin, aud the most conqdetc check 
against over- trading nliich Iiuinan 
iagemiity could devise. Fortunately 
we have amplui^/^/r/ for onr statement 
in the o\idencc tendered to tUc com- 
mittee on banks of issue in 1841. 

It is right, liowcver, to premise 
that, strictly speaking, there arc not 
more, nay, there are positively fewer 
banks in Scotland at the present mo- 
ment than there were in 18iJ5, though 
the amount of ])aid-up capital in the 
banks is more than doubled. It is 
the branches alone which make this as- 
tonishing increa.se. Now, as a branch 
is merel) a local agency of the i>areut 
bank, established at a distance for the 
sake of outlying business, the number 
of parties engaged in banking who 
arc resi>onsibIc to the public is not 
thereby increased, nor is the amount 
in circiilation extended. In fact, the 
multiplication of tlic branch banks lias 
been of extraordinary benefit to the 
public, by afifording the inhabitants of 
even the remotest districts a ready, 
easy, and favourite method of deposit, 
and by cxtingnislung all risks of 
credit. Further, it has this manifest 
advantage, that the manager of the 
branch bank has far greater facilities 
of ascertaining the character, habits, 
and pnrsQita of those persons who may 
have received theadvontiigeofacash* 
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credit accommodation, and can im- 
mediately report to his superiors any 
circumstances which may render it 
advisable that tlio credir should •be 
contracted or withdrawn. So far aro 
wc from holding that the multiplica- 
tion of branch banks is any evil or 
incumbrance, that w'o look upon it as 
an increased security not only to the 
banker but the dealer. The latter, in 
fact, is the principal gainer ; because a 
comiMftition among the hanks has 
alwa 3 "s the effect of heightening the 
rate of interest given upon deposits, 
and of lowering the rates charged upon 
advances. Nor does tliis give any 
iinpctus to rash speculation on the 
part of tlie dealer, but directly the 
iv\ erse. The deposits always increase 
wilh the advancing rate of interest ; 
and experience has shown, that it is 
not nmil that rate declines to two ])cr 
cent that dejiositcd money is itsuallj' 
withdrawn, which is the signal of 
commencing speculation. To the 
mere speculator the hanks afford no 
fjicilities, but the reverse. 1’heir cash 
cre<lits are only granted for tlio daily 
('p(‘rations of pcr.sons actively eiigag(*d 
ill trade, busines'^, or commerce. So 
soon as that credit appears to be con- 
vertc'd into a different channel, it is 
withdrawn, as alike dangerous to the 
iiv(*r and unprofitable to the bank 
which has given it. 

Of tliirt 3 '-one banks in Scotland 
hich issue notes, five only arc char- 
tcred — that Ls, the responsibility of the 
jiroprietors in those establislied is con- 
fined to the amount of tiicii* sub- 
scribed capital. Ulio remaining twenty- 
six are, with one or two exceptions, 
juint-stock banks, and the proprietors 
are liable to the public for the whole 
of the bank responsibilities to the last 
shilling of their private fortunes. The 
number of persons connected with 
these banks as shareholders is very 
great, almost every man of opulence 
in the countiy being a holder of stock 
to a greater or a less arpount. That 
some jealonsy must exist among so 
many competitors in a limited field, Is 
an obvious matter of inference. Such 
jealonsy, however, has only operated 
for the advantage of the public, by 
the maintenance of a common and 
vigilant watch upon the manner in 
wliich the affairs of each establish- 
ment are conducted, and against the 


intrusion of any new parties into the 
circle whose capital docs not seem to 
warrant the likelihood of their ulti- 
mate stability. Accordingly, the Scot- 
tish bankers have arranged amongst 
themselves a mutual system of ex- 
change, as stringent as if it had the 
force of statute, by means of w^hich an 
over-issue of notes becomes a matter 
of perfect impossibility. Twice in 
every week the whole notes deposited 
with the different bank offices in Scot- 
land are retjularly interchanged. Now, 
with this system in operation, it is 
perfectly ludicrous to suppose that# 
any bank w^ould issue its pajicr rasbly 
for the sake of an extended circula- 
tion. 7*he whole notes in circulation 
throughout Scotland return to their 
rcspcctivo4)anks in a period averaging 
from ten to eleven days in urban, and 
from ft fortnight to three weeks in 
rural districts. In consequence of the 
rate of intci-cst alloAvcd by the banks, 
no person has any inducement to keep 
bank paper by him, but the reverse, 
and the general jwacticc of the coun- 
tiy is to ^cep th(^. circulation at as low 
A rate as jiossible. The numerous 
branch banks wliich ai*o situated up 
and down the country, are the means of 
taking tlic notes of their neighbours out 
of the circle as speedily as possible. 
In this way it is not possible for the 
circulation to be more than what is 
absolutely necessary for the transac- 
tions of the countr}'. 

If, therefore, any bank had been 
so rash as to grant accommodation 
without proper security, merely for 
the sake of obtaining a circulation, in 
ton days, or a fortnight at the farthest, 
it is compelled to aceount with the 
other banks for every note they have 
received. If it does not bold enough 
of their paper to i-edeem its own upon 
exchange, it is compelled to pay the 
difference in exchequer bills, a certain 
amount of which ev^ry bank is bound 
by mntnal agreement to hold, the 
fi’actionaU parts of each thousand 
pounds being payable in Bank of 
England notes or in , gold. this 

way over-trading, in so far as regards 
the issue of paper, is so effectually * 
guarded and controlled, that it wonld 
pnazle Padiament, wit|i aU its con-, 
ceded convenUoiial wisdom, ‘ to devise 
aiiy plan alike so sha^e and enpedtr 
Hons.' 
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Tho amount of notes at present in stock than the arerago amount which 
circnlation throughout Scotland is is out in circulation ; so that the whole 
estimated at three millions, or at amount of bank-notes, both in circu- 
the very utmost throe millions and a latf.on and in hand, may bo calculated 
half. At certain times of the year, at k‘ven millions. The fluctuation at 
such as the great legal t«‘nn.s of Whit- the above terms is so remarkable, that 
Sunday and Martiuimis, when money we arc tempted to give an account of 
is universalh' paid over and received, the iiimiber of notes delivered and 
there is, of coui^se, a corj'osponding in- received by tlie JJank of Scotland in 
crease of is>uc for the moment which exchange with other banks during 
deniriuds an extra supply of iiQtos. the inoiitbs of May and A^ovember 
It is never considered safe for a bank lb 10 ; — 
to ha\ c a smaller amount of notes in 


1840, 
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... 5, • 
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.'>3,000 
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. *,0}).00M 

*J .‘48,000 

... 17, > 





C7,0<m> 

8(‘,000 

... 20, . 





. 00,01 M) 

4}>,000 

... 21, . 





. r.2,<»ou 

33,000 

... 27, , 





<50,000 



* Term Seltlemenla. 


It will be seen from the above table factnred r#.">,000 bales of cotton, in the- 
how rapidly the system of bank ex- latter, l^O.tXiO bales. In lb2(i, the 
change absorbs tlic over-issue, and produce of the iron furnaces was 
how instantaneously the paper drawn ;m,r>UU tons; in 1840, .about 2.'>0,0U0 
from one bank fluds its way into the tons. In the bunking capital of 
hands of another. »Scotlaud was in IblO, it 

If further proof were required of was at)ont il0,0t)(),0i)0 ; yet with ail 
the absurdity of the notion, that a this progress m iiiduhtry and wealth, 
pai)er circnlation has a necessary ten- the circulation of notiis, which in 3b:?b 
deucy to over-issue, the folio w'iiig fiw't a aried from A:;J.4i)0,Ut>0 to £4,700,(HK), 
is conclusive. The banking capital in was in IbliO from £2,0()0,00<) to 
Scotland lias more than doubled Ikj- £.‘{,670,tK)0, and in the first three 
tween the years 182o and 1840 — a months of 1 840, £2,940,000.” 
trinmphant proof of their increased We arc induced to dw'ell the more 
stability, wdtiJst the circnlation has strongly Uiion these facts, because we 
been nearly stationary, but, if any have strong suspicions that our oji- 
thlng, rather diminished than oihencise, ]^K>nente will endeavour to get at oar 
We quote from a report to the Glas- monetary system by raising tho 
gow' Chamljer of Commerce. senseless cry of over-issue — senseless 

The first return of the circnlation at any time as a political maxim, it 
w^as made in Scotland in 1825. Every being the grossest fallacy to niaiutaiit 
one knows the extraordinary advance that an increased issue is the cause of 
which Scotland has made between national distress, unless, indeed, it 
that period and 1840 ; for Instance, in were possilde to suppose that bankers 
the former of these years, she laanu- were madmen enough to dispense 
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tlicir paper without receiving a proper 
equivalent— not only senseless, but 
positively nefarious, when the clear 
broad fact stares tlicm in the ftce, 
that Scotland has in fifteen years 
thrown double the amount of capital 
into its banking es^ublishnients, in- 
creased its productions in a threefold, 
and in some cases a scvi'iifold ratio, 
augmented its ]>opul.*ition by nearly 
half a million, (one-fifth part of the 
whole,) and yet kept its circulation 
BO low as to exhibit an actual de- 
crease. 

If we w'crc called upon to state tlic 
cause of this ci'rtainl}^ singular fact, 
w’e should, without aii}’ Tuisitation, 
attribute it to the great increase of 
th(‘ bank brandies. 'Jlie cstablisli- 
ineiit of a branch in a remote locality, 
lias invariably, from the thrifty ha I fits 
of the Sc'ottisli ]»eof»h*, absorbe<l all 
the papeV which otherwise would haAO 
been hoarded for a time, and left in 
the hands of the holders without any 
inten'st. It would thus seem, from 
]»raetice, that the doctrines of the po- 
litical economists u})ou this head arc 
absolutely fall.acious; that the increase 
of banks, 6up])osing these banks to 
issue jmper and to give interest on 
deposits, has a direct tendency to 
check over-circulation, and in fact 
does partially supersede it. 

Il'ith these facts before us, wc con- 
sider that the measure of last session, 
prohibiting any further issue of notes 
beyond those already taken out by 
the banks, is almost a dead letter. 
'Wo have not the least fear, that un- 
der any circumstances there can be a 
call for a larger circulation; at the 
same time, we demur to the ixilicy 
which ties our hands needlessly, and 
we object to all i-estrictioii where no 
cjiso for restiiction has b(!cn shown. 
We look upon that measure as espe- 
cially unfair to the younger banks, 
w'hose circulation is not yet establish- 
ed, and whose progress has thus re- 
ceived a materi^ chock, from no fault 
of their own, but from want of miuis- 
tcriai notice. With every system wiiero 
compeUtion is the acknowledged prin- 
ciple, it is clearly impolitic to inter- 
fere; nor can wc avoid the painful 
conviction, that this first measure, 
though comparatively light and gene- 
rally unim^rtant, was pat out by 
way of in order to test the tem- 


per of the Scottish people — to as- 
certain whether eighteen years of 
prosperity might not have made them 
a little more supple and jiliable, aiid 
whether they were likely to oiqiose to 
innovation the same amount of ob- 
stinate resistance as before. It is 
dangerous to permit the smallest r(3nt 
to be made in a w all, for, with dex- 
terous management, that rent may be 
so •w idened, as to bring down the 
whole superstructure. 

In the absence of any distinct charge 
against the Scottish banks, whicii 
w ere so honourably acquitted in 1820, 
wc shall confine our furtlicr observa- 
tions to the effects which must neces- 
sarily follow upon a cliange in the es- 
tablished currency, lii (loii^fso, w c 
shall conjure up no phantoms of ima- 
ginaiy distress, but merely state the 
eon&equonctis as they have already 
been explained to Parliament by men 
W'bo are far better able to judge tliaii 
ourselves, and even — with deference 
be it said — than our legislators, of tlie 
Kubslitiitiou in Scotland of a molallic 
for a jiaper ciin’cncy. That measure 
is to be considered, 1st, as it will 
affect the banks ; 2d]y, as it will af- 
fect the public. 

The general effect of the change 
would bo to derange the wdiole of the 
present system. ^Jlie first result w ould 
probably be the abolition and with- 
drawal of all the branch banks 
throughout the kingdom. These of- 
lic,(’s are at present fed with notes 
winch are payable at the office of the 
parent bank, whither, accordingly, 
they invariably return. These tire 
supplied to them at no risk or ex- 
pense, whereas the transmissitui of 
gohl would not only be dangerous, but 
so expensive as entirely to swallow' 
up the profits. Add to this, that the 
banks would no longer be able to 
allow interest on deposit accounts; 
at all events such interest w ould be 
mm’ely fractional, and too insignifi- 
cant to induce the continuance of the 
saving habit which now so fortunate- 
ly prevails. In short, all the branch 
business would stagnate and die. The 
consequence of the removal of the 
branch banks w'ould be the ruin of the 
Highlauds. 

Mr Kennedy's account of the pro- 
fits of banldng wifi explmn the swe^- 
4ng nature of tho change. ^^Ahankei^'a 
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profits are derived fi*om two souitjes 
— the brokerage npon the deposit mo- 
ney, and the returns that he gets from 
his circulation. We have tried to es- 
timate tlie amount of deposits in 
Scotch banks, and we calculate it at 
about thirty millions ; that, at the 
brokerage of one and a lialf per cent, 
yields A* jr)0,0(>(> aniinnlly. The enr- 
rency we will take at three millions, 
and that, at o ])0r cent, is £l5(),0f)0: 
making a gross sum of £000,000, 
which is the whole profit derived frojp 
banhing in Scothnd. Diit of that arc 
to be deducted tlie \vholc of the 
charges. From those figures it will 
be perceived that the gross profit of 
the cun^ucy is a fourth jiart of the 
gross profit of banking ; but the cx- 
))eusc that falls upon the currency 
is not so large as the expense that 
falls upon the other portions of the 
banking business ; so that 1 should Im) 
inclined to say that, upon the aver- 
age, the i)rofit derived from the circu- 
lation bore the proportion of a third 
to the aggregate profit of banking.” 

Assuming Mr Koniiedy.’s calcula- 
tion to be correct, the ])rutit of 
£00(^000, denved by the banks, 
would thus be reduced to £40(»,(K)0 
by the change of currency. 

But the dtoiuution would not rest 
there. The brokerage npon the de- 
posits — that is, the diflerence between 
the rates of interest given and cUarged 
by the banks— on the present calcu- 
lated amount of dei)osits, is £4ijU,0U0. 
from which the charges are deducted. 
NoV we have already seen that the 
banks find it necessary, in order to 
encourage deposits, to give a liberal 
rate of interest ; and v c have also seen 
that, whenever interest falls to two per 
cent, the deposits arc gradually with- 
drawn, and a period of speculation 
begins. Let ns hear Mr John Thom- 
son, *oF the Royal Bank, on tlie effect 
of a gold currency on deposit accx>ui]ts : 
— “I think, on the operating depo- 
sits, we could scarcely allow any in- 
terest, and on the more steady depo- 
sits, that the rate of interest would rer 
quire to be veiy considerably reduced.” 

It follows, therefore, according to 
all experience, tltat. if no interest were 
allowed, the deposits woold be gene- 
rally withdrawn for investment else- 
wheret and thus another serious re- 
daction wotf d be made foom 


already attenuated amount of the 
Scottish bankers* profits. But besides 
the loss of profit on the small note^, 
the^ would be a further loss sustain- 
ed by the necessity of keeping up a 
large stock of gold in the coffera of 
the bank. lIear«Mr Thomson again 
npon this subject : — 

“ It would occasion greater loss 
than the mere profit on the small 
notes, inasmuch ns at pi'escnt w^c 
have to keep on hand a large stock of 
small notes, to fill np in the circle 
those that arc taken from it by tear 
and wear, and to meet occasional de- 
mands. The prasent mode of keep- 
ing up this stock, which consists of 
our own notes, is done at no expense ; 
if w'c had to keep a corrt*»pondl!ig 
stock of gold to k(*ep up the circle in 
the saine i)roiH)rtioii, we would, per- 
haps, if there is £1000 dispersed in 
small notes, requii*c to keep up a pro- 
tecting fuiul of .I'oOO to meet that, or 
something in that proportion. So 
that, upon the whole, if there was 
f l,.soo,(WMJ, uhich was the sum as- 
sumed of notes in circulation, with- 
drawn, WM‘ w ould require to fill up tho 
place, £l,H(M),0(jO, in gold, .and in 
order to fill our colfers wdth a protect- 
ing .stock, perhaps from seven to nine 
hundred fhoitmnd^ to keep np the 
stock; and, in addition to that, tlicic 
is the expen.se of transmission from 
one part of tho country to another, 
and the bringing it from London.” 

The small note circul.ation is here 
estimated at £1,8<K),00<J, but there is 
no doubt that it is now considerably 
larger Taking it, however, at Mr 
Thomson’s calcnlaiiun, w hat a fearful 
amount of unoccupied and mopera- 
tive capital is here ! This, be it ob- 
served also, is ()nly tlu* first reserve, 
■which at present is represented by 
the small notes of the bank. Aim- 
ing to the later evidence of Mr Blair, 
the Scottish banks are in the habit of 
holding, besides this^ a further reserve 
of gold and Bank of England notes, 
equal to a fourth of their circulationy 
without ta&ing into account exchequer 
bills, or other convertible scenrities 
which beai' interest. 

Thus it follows, as a matter of 
course, that if the small notes were 
abolished, and a gold earrency esta- 
blished, there womd not be room in 
tbe toiwtry for ooe-fonrth of the pre- 
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Bent nnmber of banks. If the banks 
are removed, and more especially the 
branches, wliich must inevitably fall, 
we Bliould like to know Irom any tleo- 
retical economist, even from bir Ito- 
bcrt Peel, how tlic country is to be 
supplied with money ? 

So much for the 'effect. Aihich the 
introduction of a metallic currency 
-would have upon the banking esta- 
blishments. Let us now see -what 
would be the consequence of the 
change upon the interests of the pub- 
lic, who arc the dealers. 

Now, although we hold, that upon 
every principle of public (!X})cdieucy 
and justice, the legislature are bound 
to regard witli particular tcuderneas 
the interests of a body of men, wlio, 
like the Scottish bankers, have not 
only established, but administered for 
sncii a long time, the monetary sys- 
tem of the countiy* with stability, tem- 
perance, indulgence, and success, 
equally removed from w’cak facility 
and from grasjnng avidity of gain; 
wc must, nevertheless, allow that the 
interests of the public are paramount 
to theirs, and that if it can be .shown 
that the public will be gainers, al- 
though the bankers should be losers 
by the change, the sooner the metallic 
cunency* is established amongst us 
the better. Here is the ti*ue test of 
the clause in the Treaty of Union, 
providing that no alteration shall be 
made on huvs which concern pri- 
vate right exctqding for the evident 
utility of the subjects within Scotland. 
There shall be no inteifercnce witli 
private rights if that intorlercnce is 
not to benefit the public ; if it does so, 
private right must of course give way, 
according to a rule universally adopt- 
ed by every civilized nation. In 
speaking of the public, we, of course, 
restrict oiu'sclves to Scotland ; for al- 
though th& Treaty of Union is not, 
strictly speaking, n federal one, and 
in the larger points of policy and 
general government is veiy clearly 
one of incorporation, it has yet this 
important ingredient of fedcr^ity in 
its conception, that the law^s of each 
country and their administration are 
left separate and entire, 'as also their 
customs and usages, so long as the same 
do not interfere with one another. 
It is a sore point with the sup- 
porters of a metallic currency, and a 


sad discouragement to their theories, 
that they have never been able in any 
way to shake the confidence of the 
S(M)ttish public in the stability of their 
national bankers. It was no use 
drawing invidious comparisons be- 
tween a weighty glittering guinea, 
fresh stai’ted from the mint of Mam- 
mon, and the homely unpretending 
well-thumbed issue of the North ; it 
WS& no use hinting that a system 
which professed to dispense with bul- 
lion must of necessity be a mere il- 
lusion, which -would go down with 
the first blast of misfortune, as easily 
as its fragile notes could be dispersed 
before a breeze of wind. The shrewd 
Scotsman kne-w, what apparently the 
economist had forgotten, that tho 
piece of gold exhibited by the latter 
was in itself bnt a representative, and 
not the reality of property ; that the 
gold to be acquired must he bought; 
that all representation of w ealth with- 
in a countiy' must be conventional in 
order to have any value ; and further, 
that however fragile the despised 
paper might appear, that it was by 
couvcutlon and by law the represen- 
tative of things more w’-eighty and 
more solid than metal — of the manu- 
factures of the country, of its agricul- 
tural produce, and, finally, of thf. 
LAND itself; all which were mort- 
gaged for its redemption. It was in 
vain to talk to him of tho rates of 
foreign exchange in tho mystic jargon 
of the Bourse. He knewr well, that 
w^heii the Scottish mint was abolished, 
and the bullion trade transfciTcd to 
London, that branch of traffic was 
placed utterly beyond his reach. He 
knew' further, that tho circulation of 
Scotland did not ebb or flow in accor- 
dance with tho fiuctuatiou of foreign 
exchanges, but from causes wliich 
were always within the reach of his 
own ken andnbservance. All scrutiny 
beyond ^that ho ^left to the bank, in 
the solvency of which be placed the 
most implicit confidence ; and accord- 
ingly ho dealt with it as freely and 
as confidently as his father and grand- 
father had done before him, and lattic- 
ed the theories of the political econo- 
mists to scorn. Such is no over- 
chaiged statement of the sentiments 
which the Scottish customer entcrt&ine; 
—is heright, or is he wnrong? and how 
. would the change affect msk ? 
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In the first place, lie would receive 
no interest upon his deposit account. 
This point we have alrcadj^ touched 
upon, when lu’ovinjj that the banks 
would sustain jrivat loss bj the inevi- 
table withdrawal of their deposits ; 
but of course tlio prolit to the bank is 
one thiiiir, and the pnjfit to the cus- 
tonicr is another. An operating de- 
])osit account on which a fixed and 
universai rate of interest is paid, Is a 
thing unknown in England. In that 
coniilry, according to ilr John (ilad- 
stoni*, a Liverpool merchant, and a 
declared enemy to the Scottish eur- 
reucy, the bankers only give iiit(‘rest 
on deposits by special bargain, accord- 
ing to the length of time tliat tiiese 
dt'iiosits sinill be entrusted to their 
liands. This is clearly neither more 
nor less than a permanent loan to the 
bank, and, like evei*y other private 
contract, is arbitrary. Dnt an opera- 
ting deposit is a totally diflerent mat- 
ter, by which the circulation of tlie 
bank paper is promoted, and >\hich 
accpiires actual value Irom the fre- 
quency of its fiuctuations. Jt is a 
system s»> easy in its working, that 
110 honseluflder in Scotland is without 
it ; and for every shilling that he dc- 
liosits ill llie bank, he receives regular 
interest, calculated Irrmi day to day, 
without an;s deduction or commission, 
at as liigli a rate as if he had left, for 
a stipnlateal period, a million of mo- 
ney nurecallablo by him,, to be em- 
ployed in its trade by thd bank. This 
is surely a great accommodation and 
enconvagement to the trader. But 
see how the introduction of the me- 
tallic currency wtnild affect ns. Ojier- 
atiiig deposits there would be none ; 
for, if the banker were not actually 
compelled to charge a certain per ceii- 
tage of commission, he would at least 
be able to pay no interest. Or let it 
be granted that, by great economy, 
(though w'e cannot well see liow,) he 
could still afford to pay a diminished 
rate, the proportion would lie too 
small to tempt the dealer to the con- 
stant' system of defiosit which now 
exists, and hoarding would be the 
inevitable result. Or suppose that 
the s} stem of deposit slionld still con- 
tinne in the large towns, what is to 
become of the country when the 
branch banks shall have been re- 
moved? A little topography might 


hero be valuable, to correct the no- 
tions of the theorists, who would 
legislate precisely for the thinly in- 
habited districts of Kintail anil Ed- 
derachylis, as they would for the 
town-co\ered surface of Lancashire. 

But there would be more impor- 
tant losses to th^ public than the mere 
cessation of interest upon operating 
deposit accounts. All the witnesses 
who have been examined, agree that 
cash -credits must be inmnMiialely 
withdrawn. Of all the, facili lies that 
a ineroantilc country, or rather the 
foremost mercantile system of a coim- 
try, can afford to industry, that of cash- 
credit i.s certainly the most nncxcep- 
flonable. Take the case of a young 
mun just about to .start in business, 
w hose connexion, habits, and educa- 
tion, are such as to give every pos- 
sible augury for his future success. 
1 he res autjastfp t/onn are ]>robably 
hard tqiou him. lie has no patri- 
mony ; his friciuL, thongli in fair 
credit, are mn cajiifalists ; and ho has 
not of himself the opportunity of 
Jaiincliing into tradi*, for the want of 
that mie talent, winch, if judiciously 
ii-Msl, would ill time mnUiply iiseif 
into ten. lie cannot ask bi.^ friends 
to assist him in the discount of bills. 
Largis as the atfection of a Scotclimau 
may be for some de.seriptioiw of pa- 
per, he h:i< a kind of inherent nquig- 
iiaiiec to that sort of floating private 
currency, which in tliree or in si.x 
mouth.s i.s sure, to return, coupled with 
an awkward prot(\st, to his door. Pro- 
bably in his own early cxyierionc'i!, or 
in the days of his fatlier, he Inis re- 
ceived a salutary lc.sson, better than 
? thousand treatis(?s upon the law and 
practice of aeexqitance ; and accord- 
ingly, w liilo he w ill leml yon his purse 
with readiness, he will not, for almost 
any ( on.sideration, subscribe I'lis name 
to a bill. 'I'o persons thus situated, the 
accommodation granted by tlie bank 
cash -credits,’ is the greatest commer- 
cial boon that ever was devised ; but 
as the committee of the House of 
Lords, in the report already quoted, 
has home ample testimony in their 
favour, it is uniiocessar}' for ns to dwell 
with further minuteuess ^n their 
utility. 

We must again have recourse to 
Mr Thomson for an exposition of the 
reasons whidb if a metallic curr^qy 
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were forced upon tia, would lead to 
the di^ontimiiiiico of the cash -credits. 

I think the cash-credits would 
be rirKtaiued at all; the bankn’a 
profits Ulight he made up by the charge 
of a conmiissiou on ciich credit ; but 
it is not probable that the holders of 
accouuls Avould pay at such a rate, if 
tiny could borrow luoiiey upon bills 
at a cheaper rate, <‘Avhich they would 
do. They would discount bills at five 
]U'r cent. A banker would not be 
disposed to come und(*r the obligation 
to give a running credit nith a cash 
account, and thereby bind himself to 
Keep in his hands a slock of gold to 
supply the daily oiierations of a casW 
:uToiuil, uhile he miglit find it pc" 
feclly convenient to discount a hill 
and give tite money away at once.” 
In short, it has been •itated, and dis- 
tinctly proved, that the diflerenee to 
the trader between an operating cash- 
credit and aeeominodatiou by dis- 
count, is thv rf/ffhrnce hit wren pfiyiug 
Jire and a ([itarUr hy disTonnt^ and two 
and a half' ^wr cent hy eash-ert dit. Are 
our nureliants and traders jjrepared 
or disposed to submit to sueli a sacri- 
flee; more especially when it is coii- 
sid(‘red, that a bank will often- refuse 
to discount a bill for £100, A\hen it 
would make no (lifliculty, from itsop- 
I)ortmutit*s of control, in granting a 
cash-credit for five times that amount? 

Jf indUiduals are thus to be crip- 
pled, the general commercial business 
of the country must retrograde as a 
matter of course. Still Edinburgh, 
tind (llasgow, and the larger towns 
might, althougli they \>oiild suffer hn- 
ineiisely, get over the crisis by adopt- 
ing some system of internal arrange- 
ment, without cxpei-iciicing a general 
crash. TJic great qucstioii, however, 
yet remains behind — What is to be- 
come of the country districts ? To us 
who are fmniliar with almost the w’bole 
face of Scotland, it seems a gi-oss ab- 
surdity to suppose, that under any 
dreumstaiwes, if the branch banks 
were withdrawn, a gold metallic cur- 
rency could be made operative in the 
remoter districts. Mr Dunsmurc, then 
secretary to the commissioners for 
the public fisheries, gave ver^ 
lav evidence upon that point in 1826 ; 
SO singular, indeed, that were it our 
purpose in this paper rather to amuse 
than to worn and protest, we should 


have d\velt more minutely upon his 
statements. Speaking of the silver 
currency, his evidence is as follows : — 
“ The (piantity of silver on the >vcst 
coast is so very limited, that there is 
a great difficulty in getting a proper 
supply for the necessary purposes. 
Some of the people have been obliged to 
iasue promissot'y notes for f>s,, long 
oftci they had hern prohiinted hy act 
of Parliament. I happened to be at 
Barra, and the officer there informed 
me that, having occasion to purchase 
some oats for a i)oijy he found it 
necessary to kooi>, tlio farmer whom 
he paid for them declared he had not 
seen the face of a shilling for tw'O 
years before.” One of the indivi- 
duals who was thus forced by neces- 
sity to contravene the statute, w^as 
a fish-curor and merchant, who kept 
a large store in I’obennory, and the 
form of hiS notes Is at once cmi- 
ons and explanatory. * For w'ant of 
change I owe vou 5s., and for four of 
these tickets, 1 wdll give a one-j>ound 
note.” Tlie establishment of branch 
banks may somewhat have mended 
matters on the ivest coast, though we 
doubt if the improvement has betm 
commensurate with that of other dis- 
tricts ill Scotland, owing to the severe, 
and in our view miscId«¥ous, com- 
mercial enactment which supplanted 
the uati^ e manufacture of kelp, by tlm 
substitution of foreign barilla ; but if the 
branches arc remtivcd, no discovery 
short of the philosopher’s stone will 
establish the metallic currency there. 
Do our legislators seriously mean to 
compel tlic population of about one- 
fourth uf Scotland, comprehending the 
whole w estern and northern divisions, 
to accept the lish-curcr’s notes, in- 
stead of those of a joint-stock bank, 
with its pmd-iip capital for security ? 

We have not space here to proceed 
with a minute analysis of the evidence 
which was formerly given. Suffice it 
to say, that it is of a much more 
serious nature than even those who 
have general notions upon the ques- 
tion can possibly anticipate. Ai the 
event of any chauge which shall de- 
range the present system of cuiTcncy, 
the landowners and agriculturists of 
* eVeiy class must prepare themselves 
for crippled markets, curtailment of 
the sales of their produce, and conse- 
quently for a great reduction in the 
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rent and value of land. This will 
apply equally to the fisheries, the dis- 
tilleries, and the linen trade — to every 
branch, in short, of intenial manufac- 
ture, which is now prosj)erou8, and 
'which has become so from the supe- 
rior ease, facility, and advantage of 
our pi’csent cniTcncy. Compared with 
these, the interests of the bankers are 
actually trifiing. Such of them as may 
remain under the altered system,' will 
no doubt, in one way or another, 
secure their profit ; but for that profit 
the country at lai’ge will have to pay 
a heavy price. 

The great question now for Scotland 
to determine is, whether these inter- 
ests arc to be sacrificed to the theories 
of any ministry whatever, without 
resistance of the most determined 
nature. That resistance, in our deli- 
berate opinion, she is not only entitled, 
but bound, to make. have pur- 
posely abstained from dwclling—nay, 
W’c have scarcely even touched — njion 
any points of extraneous irritation 
wdiich may exist between the sister 
countries. Our W'i.^h is, that tliis 
question should be tried upon its own 
merits, independently of any such 
considerations ; and w'C arc glad to sec 
that this line of conduct has been 
adopted by every one of the numerous 
bodies who have hitherto met to pro- 
test against the change. Believing 
thoroughly and sincerely that we have 
a clear case, both on the score of jus- 
tice and expediency, we do not wish 
to revive any warmer feeling, though 
wc are convinced tbat'W word could 
arouse it. Scotland in this matter 
feels, and will speak, like a single 
man. We arc'Snre of tlio unanimous 
support and energy of the members 
for the ancient kingdom; and although 
that phalanx *forms but an integral 
part of the legislatui'c of Great , Bri- 
tain, we will not allow ourselves to 
believe that any minister will proceed 
with so obnoxious a measure In the 
face of their united opposition. One 
word only of advice we shall venture 
to offer them, before they leave their 


native countiy to do battle in her 
behalf. Compromise nothing ! Do 
not, as yon value the 
Sct)t]and, permit even th^H^lcst 
iiitcifercncc with a syste^which 
has already obtained the uimualificd 
approval of the state. If you do, rely 
upon it that one change w^Ul be merely 
the forerunner of another — that the 
statute-book, in ogch succeeding ses- 
sion of Parliameiu, w ill exhibit new 
changes and new modifications, until, 
gradually and by piecemeal, we shall 
lose all the benefits of those national 
institutions, which you arc now ready 
and pledged to maintain whole and 
unimpaired. Any other line of tactics 
#ifist, in the long run, prove not only 
injurious, but fatal, to tJic cause you 
sui)iK)rt. 

And now we have said onr say. Tt 
is not for us — more especially as the 
batteries of our opponents arc still 
masked— to remonstrate with an ad- 
ministration which assuredly , on many 
points, has a just claim to tlie sui>port 
and confidence of the nation at large. 
Still wo may inHiiiualc tin# question — 
Is it very politic, in the present stale 
of matters, to rouse iip a feeling hi 
pcaeojfiil Scotland which may, with 
little fanning of the fuel, terminate in 
an agitation quite as extensive as that 
which at present unhappily prevails in 
Ireland? It is not only wrong, but — 
what Talleyrand held to l>e a greater 
sin in a statesman— most Injudicious, 
to overlook in such a matter the 
tendency of the national ciiaracter. 
Scotchmen have long memories ; and 
although the days of hereditary feuds 
have gone by, they arc not the less apt 
to remember and to cherish injuries. 
AVonld it not, tlierefoi’o, be prudent to 
adhere to the homely but excellent 
maxim,' “ Let well bo alone and to 
abstain from forciug the coimtiT into 
a position which it is really niiwIUing 
to as.sumc, merely for the sake of 
illustrating another proverb with which 
W'C close our remarks upon the Scottish 
Banking System — ^^It is possible 

TO BtJY GOLD TOO^EAR.^’ 
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THE MIL]|MAN OF WALWOBTH. 
CUAPTSII. I. 


I WAS just fifteen, when the battle 
of Waterloo, (it will • soon bo thirty 
years ago,) by giving peace to liiirope, 
enabled my father to gratify one of 
the i)rincipal desires of his heart, by 
sending luc to finish my education at 
a German university. Our family 
was a Lincolnshire one, he its re- 
])rftseutativc, and the inheritor of an 
encumbered estate, not much relieved 
by a portionless wife and scveiyl 
children, of whom I was the third and 
youngest son. My cldc.st brother was 
idle, lived at home, and jjlayed on the 
fiddle. T», my second brother, two 
years older than myself, had just en- 
tered tlic anny time cnongh to be 
returned in the Gazette as severely 
wounded in the action of tlic 18th. 
1 was destined for the church — as 
iiuicli, 1 believe, firom my mother's 
jiroiieness to Prelacy, (in a very dif- 
t\‘rent sense from its usual accepta- 
Ihtn,) she being fond of expatiating 
on her descent from one of the Sev<;ii 
of immortal memor}^ as from my 
being a formal, bookish boy, of a re- 
served and rather contemplative dis- 
]>osition. Tlic profession did not ap- 
pear uncongenial to my taste; and 
nlthongb, from mycihssical education 
having been deplorably neglected, 
tlierc w'as no small share of grinding 
and fag before me, I entered ixiadily 
into my father’s views ; the more es- 
pecially, a.*^ in them w’as comprehend- 
ed the prelimiuaiy visit to Gennauy, 
the land of my early visions, wdiero I 
hoped to be on more intimato terms 
than ever with my old acquaintances, 
the Spirit of the Brocken, tlic Wild 
Hunter, &c. &c. ; or, mayhap, to cany 
to practical i*esults in the heart of the 
Block Forest the lessons of natural 
freedom I had so largely acquired 
from Schiller. My father's object in 
sending me to Heidelberg was not, 
I believe, quite of so elevated a cha- 
racter. 

After a month’s pi*eliitainaiy bustle, 
I set out. The Lincoln Light-o’-Heart 
coach took me up a cbuple of miles fh)ia 
my father’s — and with me a chest of 
stores that would have snfiicod for the 
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north-west passage. Furnished with 
a letter to a friend in London, who was 
prepared to forward me by the first ves- 
sel. ofiering for Holland, 1 accom- 
plished tlie jonmey to town satisfac- 
torily. On arriving in London, I 
found Mr Sainsbury, the friend already 
mentioned, awaiting me at the coach- 
ofiicc in Lad Lane. He was my father’s 
banker— a little red-faced bospltablo 
man, fond of Welsh rabbits, Ilcssian 
boots, and of w'caring bis watch- cliaiii 
down to his knees, lie Avelcomcd mo 
very cordially, said he had not had time 
as yet to make the necessary enquiries 
about my passage ; but as he was sure 
110 vessel would sail for Ilclvoetsluys 
for at least a w ei^k, be insisted u})oii 
my putting up at his residence while 
I remaiued. Oppressed as I was with 
fretting and fatigue, it was a matter 
of indificrcnce to me at tiio moment 
where I stayed white in town. I 
therefore, with a proper expression of 
thanks, accepted the invitation. A 
job coach conveyed iis jn a short tiino 
to Mr Sainsbmy’s abode. lie lived 
at Walworth, at that period an exten- 
sive suburb ou the Surrey side of 
London, but lung since iiicoi-porated 
into the great mass of the metropolis. 
The street in which the luansion stood 
W’as large, the houses were spacious 
and handsome, their tenants, as I 
learned afterwards, opulent and re- 
spectable. It was late in Augitst ; my 
friend's family w’orc all at Alargate ; 
and I found none to dq the honours 
of the house but himself and his eldest 
son, a young. man of prepossessing 
appearance and iuteUigeni manners. 
On finding I was not disposed to go 
out the foUowing' morning, he recom- 
mended me to the library and some 
portfolios of choice cn^avings, and, 
promising to return early in the after- 
noon, depai'ted for his haunts of busi- 
ness ill the city. 

I found the libraiy tolerably com- 
prehensive for its size ; and having 
glanced along its ranges, 1 tumbled 
over Hogarth and Uillray on tlie 
print-stands for some time. 1 settled 
upon my usual efficacious remedy in 
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desultory hours— old Bm-toirs Ana- 
tomic^ and 'dropped with it into the 
window-scat. I have seldom found 
him to laiil me on such omerffcncies — 
his quiiintncss, his Inmiuur, the lavish 
prodigality of learning »\nd extraordi- 
nary thinkiTig that loads his pages, 
never to me lose their freshness. Y et 
on the i>rescn£ occasion I found them 
lix mo with more difficulty than I ever 
before, or I believe since, experienced. 
My mind wandered constantly fi-otti 
the page back to home, forward to 
Ileidclb^’g, and, after a wliilo, I laid 
domi the volume to gaze vacantly 
through the window. It overlooked 
the street. Yet here the day was so 
piteously wet there was notliing to 
surest my half-drowsy eye or half- 
dreamy attention. No young ladies 
in the opposite windows. They were 
all at Hastings or Brighton. No neat 
serving-wenches chattering on the 
area steps^not even a barrel-organ to 
blow out one’s patience — no vagabond 
on stilts, with a pipe and dancing- 
dogs — ^no Punch — ^no notliing I — Once, 
a ruffian with four babbies^ two in his 
anus and two more at his ankles, 
strolled down the street, chanting — 
“ Xu Jury is God known ” — his hat 
and the rain gtreaming down at his 
nose as from a gable-spout. But he, 
too, vanished. Occasionally a drip- 
ping umbrella hurrh’d past, sliouing 
nothing but thin legs in tiglits and top- 
boots, or thick ones in worsteds and 
pattens. At one o’clock the milkman 
passed along the strei't silently, and 
with a soberer knock than usually an- 
nounces the presence of that funotion- 
aiy. I counted him at number 45, 46, 
47, 48 — number 49 was beyond the 
range of the window ; but I believe I 
accx>mpaQied him with my ear up to 
number 144 — where the multiplica- 
tion-table ends. He was assisted in 
Ills vocation by his wife, who attend- 
ed him— very devotedly too, for I 
remarked she seemed regardless of 
the weather, and carried no umbrella. 
Wearied out completely by the mo- 
notony and dulness of the street, 1 
next sank into a doze, which destroy* 
ed one hour fhrther towards dinner, 
and the remnant of time I managed 
to disfKiso of by writing a large por- 
tion of a long letter to my mother. 
My dinner was a tftte-Ji-tdte one with 
Sainsbury— his father having 


been called aAvay to Margate on affairs 
oomiocted with the resuleu^jjj^ere. 
Finding m}'8clf labouring unc^^^d, 
1 avoided Aviuo,aiid while my^Mn- 
ion disCub»(‘d his Chateau 1 

kept up a languid conversation with 
him, %nli veiled occasionally by the snap 
of a Aval nut-shell or indifferent pim, 
Avith now and then an oiKiuiry or re- 
mark respecting the street passengers. 
Amongst tliose, the milk-A*ender and 
lady at the moment happened to pass 
along — “ By the b}%” I said, “ tliere 
is one ])cculiarity about that Pair I 
cannot help remarking. I obserA'C, 
that Avherever, or at whatever pace, 
the man moves, hi.s female compa- 
nion alwaA's keeps at the one exact 
ffistance behind him— about tlrree 
yards or so — See, just as they stand 
now at No. 46 ! I never perceive her 
approach nearer. She seems H most 
assiduous Avife.” 

“ Wife!'' rejoined Sainsburv, with 
a motion of the lip that miglit have 
been a smile, but for the grinit}' of 
his other features — »hc is not his 
wife.^’ 

“ Wife, or friend then,” 1 said, cor- 
recting myself. 

“ She is not his frhmd either.” 

‘‘ Well, his sister or relativt*.’' 

“ Neither sister nor rehitive— in 
fact,” he s.aid, “ I don’t think she U 
any thing to him.” 

“ But the deuce is in it, man, you 
don’t mean to say that she Is not a 
most devoted friend who thus so 
clo.scly, and at all hours, it appears 

to me, attends him and assists” 

She docs not assist iihn,” again 
interruj)tcd Sainsbmy. 

“ I mean, shares his toih” 

“She has no participation W'hat- 
ever in his business. Come,” he said, 
rising and advancing to the window, 
“ 1 see you are puzjded ; nor are yon 
the first who has been at fault respect- 
ing that extraordinary Pair. Just 
observe them for a moment,” and ha 
threw up the sash to afford me the 
means of glancing after them along 
the street ; “ von perceive that there 
is not the slightest communication 
between them. He has Just stopped 
at that bouse, ^ No. 50, and there 
stands the iVoman, rigid as a statne, 
only three yards behind him; now 
he has done, and moves midty on**. 

how exactly she Mows 1 Bo stopd 
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£rg;aiii, and see, she is motionless; 
iiowj^lic proceeds slowly across the 
strcd|¥o that liousc Avitli the Jofty 
l)orticb, but’, slowly or (luickly, there 
she is elosc at hiiiid.” 

“ How very odd!” I said ; “ they 
never speak.” 

Speak ! Watch him narrowly, and 
you will see he never for a single in- 
stant hohs behind him. Here they 
come this w'ay, on his return home- 
wards. iTou liear the shout from 
those idle throngs that have just 
caught a glimpse of yonder balloon ; 
you see that man never turns, never 
jiaiises, never looks up; he know's 
who is behind him, and hurTic.s on. 
Tlien*, he has turned the corner, and, 
certain as his deatli, she lias vanished 
in liis footsteps. Singular — most .sin- 
gular!*' he muttered to himself half 
musingly. 

“ Jhit surely thdir home reconciles 
them?” 

“ They don’t live together! On the 
contrary, I ludieve, they dw'ell fai* 
asunder; and wc of this neighbour- 
hood, who have seen them for years, 
liave just as little cause to conclude 
tluit they are kiiowui per.soually to 
each other as you have, who have 
only beheld them once or twicu*.” 

Ibit this strange companionship, 
this e.vistence of attraction and repul- 
sion, which T have witnessed those 
tw 0 (lays, it surely docs not always 
continue. You talk of years” * 

“Yes, several years; and during 
that time the man has not been once 
missed from liis business, nor ever 
found imrsning it un watched or iin- 
at tended by that woman, more con- 
stant, ill truth, than his very shadow.” 

“Why, here is mystery and ro- 
mance with a vengeance ! ready made, 
too, at one’s tlircshold, without having 
to seek it out in hall or bowser, *113 
ft trifle hu> to be sure : had it been a 
shepherd and shepherdess it might^^ 
but a milkmau and a— may I say 7—- 
milkmaid,” 

“1 assure you there is no quiz 
whatever in it. It is just as you See 
it and say it— a downright mystery, 
and one that, perhaps, will never be 
cleared up.” 

I think the (duo, dear fellow, 

a very simple one—^the woman Is 

Not a bit of it ; sbo Is perfectly 
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rational ; of intelligence, I am told, 
far beyond her apparent station in 
lift — a little reserved, to be sure.” 

“ I'hen ho is a lunatic, and she his 
keeper— ell?” 

“ For that I refer you to the cook, 
and all of that respectable calling who 
transact business with the fellow. If 
he must be characterized by any one 
particular quality, I would my that 
there is far more of the villain than 
the fool about him.” 

“Pray, be kind enough,” I said, 
“ to tell me all you know respecting 
this curious Pair. 1 am really inte- 
rested in them.” 

“In what I have said already,” 
i-eplied Saiusbuiy, resniuing liLs seat, 
“ I have told you all, or veiy nearly 
all, that I, or I believe any body else, 
knows of them. My littft informa- 
tion is chiefly acrpiired from hearing 
the servants gossip about them ; but 
I very w'ell remember that, on the 
first appearance of the Pair in this 
vicinity, they excited a good deal or 
Speculation and enquiry amongst every 
class in YValworth. It is now more 
,thdu eight years ago since this man’s 
predecessor — the purvTyor, as* he 
graiidiloipicntly was w^ont to call him- 
self, of milk to this large district — 
died. His dairies, which I fancy were 
lucrative things enough, were imme- 
diately sold, and taken by a person 
who, wo were inferraed, w^ould not 
only continue to supply Walw’orth 
with their produce, but, from motives 
of caprice or economy, tvonld deliver 
it liiinself. Accordingly, the man you 
have seen pass this evening appeared ; 
and ail was uniform and punctual as 
before. In a few days, howx*ver, he 
came, attended by that mysterious 
female, dogged precisely as you have 
seen him an honr ago, amf at once 
the heart of every cook and kitchen- 
maid in the parish was on fire with 
curiosity and suspicion. From the 
kitchen the conta^on spread to the 
drawing-room, and commissions Of 
enquiiy, in the shape of tea-parties, 
were held in every house relative to 
the strange milk-vender and his 
stranger shadow. To those w'ho ask- 
ed him any questions on the matter* 
and very few ventured to do so— for 
his manner, though (dvil, had a re- 
seiwo and suHenness, and there wiia 
in his deportment t propii^, 
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that repulsed, or rather prevented, 
enquiry — ho usually answered that 
he ‘ knew nothing of the woman who 
followed him * that he dared to aay 
it was from some w'him * tliat she 
was welcome to do so if she pleased;* 
*hhe had the same right of higlway 
as any other person,’ and suchlike 
evasive replies.” 

^*But his companion— 1 shqMid 
rather say, his attendant — from her 
sejt, she would, at least, be something 
more communicative ? ” 

Not at all. She was very seldom 
spoken to upon any subject. Slic kept 
aloof from all who seemed disposed 
to be inquisitive; and if site ever came 
within range, as the sailors say, of a 
question, she never ^vc an intelli- 
gible, or at least satistactory, answer. 
Besides, fp she was never seen save 
in the track of him whom she lives 
btit to pursue, her own sox have liad 
no opportunity of conciliating licr into 
an acquaintanceship, and their pa- 
tience and curiosity have long con- 
sumed themselves aw'ay.” 

“Then, after all, it maybe only 
the whim of an eccentric woman that 
leads her thus to persecute an inofleu- 
sivc, industrious person ? ” 

“I cannot think so. I am per- 
suaded there is some peculiar occur- 
rence in their past lives that has thus 
mysteriously associated them— some 
conscious secret that, by its influence, 
draws them forcibly into contact. 
What the nature of this strange sym- 
pathy may be, 1 cannot form the least 
idea." 

“ Has no one attempted to uiirrddlo 
it before now?- 

“ Not withunj prospect of success. 
Of course* there have been a thousand 
conjectures. Among the lower orders 
of people, the prevalent opinion is, 
that the woman once possessed a 
large sum of money, out of w hich this 
Maunsell (for such is his name) con- 
trived to cheat her; and that she has 
ever since haunted him, as they very 
appropriately term it. But this offence 
1 am inclined to think infinitely too 
light a one to draw upon him the 
grievous punishment which has been 
so many years inflicted on him. 
Olio of our neighbours, Eochfort, a 
very matter-of-fact sort of man, not 
at all given to tlie marvellous, asserts, 
that ho witncBsod by accident ^hat 


he is sure was the first meeting of the 
Pair after the man’s arrival in this 

S '. It was late in the evening; 

rt'wos standing, ho says, in 
the shadow^ of a gateway that breaks 
up the long blank w all of a large tim- 
ber-yard tliat belongs to him, at some 
distance from this, and which skirts a 
lonely and nnlroqucntcd road leading 
to Kcniiiiigton. lie is positive there 
w'as not a human being but himself 
within sight or hearing, when he ]>cr- 
ceived the railkniaii coming along by 
the wall, his footsteps echoing loudly 
up the dusty path. Not choosing to 
encounter a stranger at the moment 
ill such a spot, my friend withdrew 
further into the shadow of the gatc- 
tvay. The man, in passing it, hap- 
pening to drop some pieces of money 
from his hand, stooped to recover 
tliem ; and while so engaged, a female, 
who, Kochfort asserts, must have 
risen out of the e.arth on the instant, 
suddenly appeared standing at the 
searcher’s sale, perfectly motionless, 
and miiflliHl in those dark fmiereul 
garments that have since been so fa- 
miliar to our eyes. On lifting his 
head the man perceived her, started, 
but, my informant says, it was more 
the subdued start of one accustomed 
to face horror, than the overw lielitiiug 
dismay of a person terrified for the 
iii'st time: ho folded his arms, as if 
cnderuuuriug to collect liims^df, but 
his wliole frame shook convulsively. 
He was al)dut to speak, when a noise 
of w orkmen approaching up the aivli- 
w^ay stopped him, and, tuniing aw'ay, 
h*» hastened on— that dark spectral 
woman gliding noiselessly after him.” 

“ Perhaps," I said, with a forced 
laugh — for, despite of myself, ' the 
story was exciting my imagination as 
well as curiosity — “ she really w a 
visitant from another world.” 

There are not wanting those who 
say so,” replied my friend; “ but 
ifbwevcr ghost-like her mission and 
appearance may bo, 1 believe tlu^ro is 
no doubt that as yet she is a denizen 
in the flesh.” 

“ And this Pair— where and how 
do they reside?” 

“ The man lives at his dairies, a 
considerable way from here, and al- 
thougli he has, 1 am told, an exten- 
sive establishment, never goes ont 
hnt on his daily boslnOfis* Ho is of 
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a scrions, mcthodistical disposition, 
and, I understand, affects devotional 
reading a good deal ; yet ho is never 
seen at a jdace of worship. lie is 
unmarried, nor does any relative or 
companion reside with him. The 
woman— it is hardly known where 
she lives ; in some miserable lonely 
room far away, buried in the heart of 
one of those dismal courts that Inrk 
in the outlets of London, her way 
of Hfb and means of support equally 
unknown, the one object of her ex- 
istence palpable to all— to come forth 
at the grey of daybreak in winter and 
summer, in storm or shine, and 
seat lierself at a little distance from 
that inairs abode, until he makes his 
api)earanco: when he luis passed 
lier, to rise, to follow, to track him 
through the livelong day w'ith that un- 
flagging constancy poets are fond of 

ascribing to uuqueuchablc love, which 


the early Greeks attributed to their 
impersonations of immortal Hate.” 

Sorely the wild and doubtful sur- 
mises that those circumstances have 
raised in people’s minds must have 
had an injurious effect on Maunseirs 
business?” 

Not at all ; on the contraiy, 1 
think it has assisted it. Every neigli- 
lioirhood loves to have a mysteiy of 
its own, and we, you must confess, 
have got a superlative one. ITic man 
has been found sorupidously honest, 
regular, and exact in his dealings ; 
and were we to lose him now, and 
get a mere common-place person to 
succeed him, half the housewives of 
W alworth would perish of inanition. 
And now,” said Sainsbury, rising, 
“ that I have imparted to you all I 
know respecting the> milkman and his 
familiar, let us to the drawing-room 
and seek some coffee.” ^ 


CnAPTBB 11. 


The night that followed this con- 
versation wiw to me a most uncom- 
fortiiblo one. The o[«sode in the 
(lily’s oociiri'ences had made so deep 
2111 iiu[)rcs.sion on me, that it excluded 
all otiicr thoughts from my mind, 
wliich it occupied so intently, that, 
upon retiring to my chamber, several 
liours elapsed before I sought repose. 
I (lid so at last, but in vain. Between 
the fever attendant uiion my indis- 
jiosition, and the irksomeness of frame 
caused by mental inquietude, sleep 
was completely banished from my 
eyelids, or visited tliem only in short 
and broken slumbers, peopled by tho 
distort(‘d images of iny waking 
thoughts. The mysterious Pair wcixs 
again before me. 1 saw^ them gliding 
through the long street, tho mah 
hastening on in that attitude, so stri- 
kingly described by Coleridge, like 
one * 

** Who walks in fear 'and dread; 
And having once turn’d round, walks (>n. 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he khows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread 
the woman keeping on his track 
with the oonstaucy of Doom. ^ Or I 
was standing a witness to their first 
meeting in the grim Dark on that 
lonely road, their eyes of hate and 


fear staring wildly into cack other. 
Sometimes I found myself spellboond 
between tho two, tho centre upon 
which their feaifnl sym[)athic8 re- 
volved, the object upon wliich their 
long pent-np passions wei'e about to 
burst. Stai'ting from those visions, 
my waking fancies were hardly less 
tormenting. 1 was just at that sea- 
si^n of youth, before the calmer and 
nobler faculties have acquired ma- 
turity and tone ; when incidents tliat 
vary but little from the ordinary 
economy of life, ' seen through the 
medium of tho imagination, asiume 
a magnitude and distinctness not 
pi'opcrly their own. On 'the pi’c- 
sent oix^asion, however, my friend’s 
recital was well calculated to arouse 
the sp^ulations of a romantic fancy; 
and mine was now fully Cmploj'cd in 
forming a tbonsaitd conjectnresin dn- 
cidation of tho curious circumstances 
he had repeated to me. What could be 
the relation between those strongepar- 
tics? Was it attachment in the one 
and aversion in tfaeother? Or had one, 
as was commonly supposed, been the 
plundered victim— the other the De- 
spoiler ? Neither of these cases could 
be so. A petty office of police would 
have relieved die persecuted— a court 
of law would have xedresBod the tob- 
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l)ery. JI/oiiom«Ata ha4 been known been so powerfully excited in my 
to instigate persons to a lino of con- bosom. Tlte continuance of iny cold 
dpot as perseveriugly painful as this once more served me as a plea for 
woman pursued ; but then there could renmining within doors ; and, upon 
no motive why the object of her onr paitiiig for the day, 1 did not 
attention should, for years, resign him- hesitate to retire to the dining-par- 
self to a system of annoyance that lour, w'hoso window's looked directly 
drew upon' him so much of remark on the street, and there, shutting my- 
and oblo(iuy. Or could the female be self up, I a^vaited the aiTival of the 
the hired iilstrument of peesccutiop in hour at w hich the extraordinary pair 
the hands of others ? The poyerty, generally a])poared, determined to 
the utter joylessuess.* of her solitary satisty niywlf by a closer observation 
life, precluded the.sii^position. No ! than I had hitherto made, 
crime, 1 felt convinced — crime was at Exactly as noon sounded, I saw 
the bottom of it all 1 and crime, too, him sto]) at an opjiosi tc door, and — 
of no ordinary quality. Was the man did I see rightly ? Yes — alone. No ; 
intent n])on committing sonic deadly 1 had not approached suflieiciitly cIoac 
offence against societj' ? and was it to the window ; when I did, too, 
to prevent its commission that he was was there, at the same slight distance 
so assiduously W'atchcd by his com- behind, in the same silent, patient, 
panion V Perhaps he meditated break- motionless attitude. lie w ent on, 
ing that instuictive canon which the and, steady as his sliadow, she pur- 
est High lias so wisely iixed against sued. 1 now' resolved to see them 
*^elf-slaiighter.” Or had some hide- still elnjer, and for that i>nrp<»s(; ]»ro- 
ous deed already been perpetrated ? ceedt‘d to the hall-door, when' 1 re- 
Was it by one, or both? or was one malncd carelessly ^landing until the 
a soul black with guilt — the other a man approached it. 1 could observe 

Spirit of innocence V * The more 1 in- that he w'aJked at an even delibcrati* 
dulged in those heated fancies, the pac(‘ ; and as ho (*.arried none (»f the 
wilder they became. Was the woman, cumbrous machiner}' distinctive of his 
after all, a Heing enduw'ed with vital- craft, his step was sti‘ady and unim- 
ity ? The suddenness of her first ap- jieded. lie was a low-sized, w eil- 
pcarancc before the man watching at made man, probably somewhat nioixi 
the gate — the fearful hour — the lonely than forty years of age. He was 
spot — her nolsclcAS tread— her silent neatly dressed ; his attire being a suit 
demeanour — her sepulchral dress — al- of some of those grave colours and 
most warranted the contrary opinion, primitive j>attems which find so much 
Had she fallen by the hand of this favour in the eyes of staid Dissenters, 
Mannsell? and was the apparition, and pennons of that class. Indeml, J 
which we are told ever lives by the could see by his whole deportment, 
aide of the murderer, thus permitted that the occupation he pursued was 
to haunt him, embodied before the one of choice, not of necessity. Ills 
eyes of men ? Such were the troubled features were regular, nor was there 
thoughts that disturbed me through- in his countenance any thing rcinark- 
out the night,. Long before sunrise I able, except that it was pale and sub- 
was up, endeavouring to calm tiie dued, with a look of endurance wbicli 
fever into w’hicli I bad w'roiight my- peculiar circuinstauoes perha])s iin- 
self, by pacing my apartment in the part^nl to it. What 1 chiefly iiottol, 
cool of morning. A brilliant annshine was on evident oonsciousnesd about 
ushered in the day, and under its en- the man tliat some disagreeable object 
livening influence my perturbed spi- lurked behind him ; and when 1 caught 
rits giradually subsided to their usual his eye, which I did once or twice, I 
tone. At bs^kfast, I confess, I was could see In Its glance that be quite 
disposed again to enter on the topic, understood why my attention was 
if an opi>ortunity ocemred ; but Sains- directed to him. Ho did not utter a 
bury, occupied in some letters of im- word in my howling, and there was 
pomnee that had arrived, talked but altogether in bis appearance an air qf 
Bttto, and w not recur to the snl^ect depression and reserve which still fur- 
mning. Hits did not ther aided the impression Sainsbmy's 
nssttt to allay the intaieflt which had stc^ had made on my hi^natton. 
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■\Vlicn he next paused, his short pro- 
gress brouglit his attendant close to 
me — in cveiy way a more striking 
an<l interesting person. She was a 
woman tall in stature, of an erect 
figure, finely jiroportitniod, as well as 
tJie coarse mouniing garments and 
large dark cloak in which she was 
i^nifled allowed nn? to judge. She 
mndt have been, in youth, very hand- 
sotne^ but on her thin ashen cheek 
premature age had already made un- 
usual ravage. She could not, from 
the unbroken and graceful outline of 
her form, be much more than thirty ; 
but her fate was marked with the 
passionate traces of nearly double that 
period. Nothing’of life I ever beheld 
exhibited the paleness— the monu- 
mental paleness of that face. On the 
brow, on the cheek, all was tlie as- 
pect of the grave. Yet lih* — intenser 
life tlian thrills the soul of Beauty in 
her bridal bower, dwelt in the work- 
ing of those thin comprcsseii lips — 
lurked l)encath those lieavy downcast 
lifis, biimed in tlioae dark wild eyes, 
wliuse flashca I more than once ar- 
rested ere she passed from l>efoi*e mo. 
Writing at the interval of time I now 
do, and dispos(‘d ns I am to deal se- 
verely with the fantastic imagina- 
tions of my youth, I have not in any 
way exaggerated the api>earance this 
singular female exhibited. Should the 
reader suspect me of such an error, a 
moment’s reflection will convince him 
that she who could — from whatever 
motive it might be — adopt the strange 
pui 7 »ose to which sh^ had dfevoted licr 
solitary life, must have been charac- 
terized by enei-gies of mind that would 
of necessity have filled and informed 
her friime, and imparted to her an 
Air that altogether distinguished her 
from ordinary persons. I observed 
that she seemed wholly regardless 
of what was passing around her, ap- 
pearing to be entirely absorbed in one 
great duty— the business of her exis- 
tenoe— that of attending on the indi- 
vidual whoso steM she so closely fol- 
lowed. He made no movement that, 

r 


I thought, escaped her. Insensible, 
apparentlv, to c\ery tiling else, her 
glance snow'ed that never for a 
moment did she cease to watch 
him, eager, my fancy suggested; to 
catch the slightest indication of his 
turning round and encountering, her 
gaze. If so, her vigilance, as long as 
1 beheld the Pair, W'as in vain. Tlio 
man never ventured to look behind 
him. In half, an hour they had va- 
nished from the street. 

Thc}^ rc-api)eared in tho evening 
again as usual, and then, and for se- 
veral subsequent days, (for I did not 
Ifcel well enough to undergo some 
tw’enty or thirty hours* sca-sickness 
ill the" packet that offered the Satur- 
day after my amval,) I took a mor- 
bid and eager pleasure in awaiting 
the visits and obsei^ ing the motions 
of those inscnitablo beings. Sains- 
bury and his son were amused, bqjjpot 
surprised, at the anxiety I evineJa to 
obtain a nearer insight into Maunsell’s 
history. My curiosity and vigilance 
were, however, fruitless. Tlie Pair 
performed their revolutions witli a 
cold uniformity, a silent perseverance, 
that 1 found sutticicntly monotonous ; 
and at length, after one or twobafilcd 
attempts to engage the man in con- 
versation, and w hich never proceedwl 
beyond a few common-place words, 
(abont his companion there was a 
something indefinable that prevented 
me from ever addressing /icr,) 1 re- 
linquished any further hope of pene- 
trating the mystery. Towards the 
close of my stay, and as my indispo- 
sition wore away, the Saiusbuiys 
complimented me by giving one or 
two dinner-parties, and these, with 
some morning visits and rambles with 
the men I met at the house, served to 
draw my attention^from the matter ; 
BO that by the time 1 bad fairly em- 
barked on board the - bound 

tor Hclvoetsluys, the circumstances 
which had pccupM me so intentfy far 
the last fortnight were beginning to 
take their place among the remem- 
brances of the past. ; ' 

\J 


COAPTSB III. 

The passage to tibe Dutch epast, itipdoibaQAirmTmenHmedbyti^^ 
and my jonmev oqwaid to Heidel- bii^dent that deserves toting. As k 
berg, were performed without biter- Is not my intentaon to dwell upon the 
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Tiol^ititdds ^ i&f cftrc«r at tho high 
sehoc^ god imiver$lty, 1 shall merely 
, gay timtj attguding very little to rae 
co&V6iltioiiaJ. and iurbitrary dUthictlonfl 

a ' which the students Of Germahy 
obse to classify thamselves— caring, 
atSL less tor ehar&li^ msndfoxesi and 
IdkttichmstAaffly and nothing at wfer 
Boley auppcis and thcll* dremken to- 

^*Tnujpnr6£d4ln«t sans aoi^ci . 
C*e8t‘l*<)ffdw> da Ciainbambulil **— 

: 1 tery earnestly beiii^ xnvself to se- 
cond the hitelStioiis of niy mthcr. For 
‘ three ^cfilijgently and ind^tw 
gahlV,,^ I pursued a cchu'se of sere ro 
.application to lon^-negfeitcd studies^ 

“ -ehidi enabled nfe fairiy to redeem 
► time I h‘ 2 ^d s(mafidci*ed in early 
' yb^. Nor is it unworthy of remark, 

' tshijlkas i» often fhc case ^tli imapi 
^nwRf people, tho teiSptations which 
had'Mipeared so' inviting when be- 
held from p, distance, ^failed in their 
powers of ailoremimt on a nearer ap- 
proach. The^ Spirit of the Urockeii 
and 1 made uo advances in intimacy, 
and I rode through tlie lilack Forest 
without a desii*c to enroll myself 
amongst its freebooters. 

The fourth year of ray stay at Ilci: 
delberg w’as drawing to a close, when, 
ill pursuance of arrangements entered 
into with my father, I returned to 
England. IJpon reaching London, 
I drove to my kind friends at Wal- 
wortli, where I experienced tho same 
ready w'cleomo as before, accompanied 
by many congratulations upon my 
academical success, of which they had 
heard from time to time from iny 
family. It was the middle of winter 
— ^tlie second or third week in Decem- 
ber-- wJien London exliibits all that 
joyous bustle of plenteousncss ami 
good cheer, amidst which its cithsena 
celebrate the festival of Christmas. 
As Mrs Sainsbuiy and her daughters 
were now at home, I was easily pre- 
vailed on to prolong my visit for a 
few days before I departed for Lin- 
colnshire. The moment I entered tho 
house, the rooms and their associa- 
tions recalled to mo fowsibly the mys- 
terious Pair, whose pibcerainga had 
lilled my mind with so much of cu- 
riosity and interest when 1 was last a 
sojourner in the abode. During my 
residence in Geonany I had not for- 


gott^ them; and the* 

teiit^ f)f tny ntiMits in. fliat country 
had sldiool^ jE^faiiQr to asobmr 
pace^ i could' not ftrhinr from enqni- 
ring, In ono or tm letters whidi I had 
00(^011 to write to tho yotmjger Sains- 
bury, iritether the milkman of Wid- 
worth and his Sha^w still pursued 
tlioir touadis uiiinterrtiptod, or if any 
Hung had transpired that coiUd en- 
li^itcn our cohjeotures on their his* 
tory."'* My corn5^oiid<$Ht ahl^ays ne- 
glected, or forgot; to'satisfy me in this 
particular; and it waa Hlkefmro with 
something, I am ashamed to say, 
nearly approaohing to auxlet 3 % that 
on the nioming after my arrival — for 
the gay variety of the social circle 
had monopolized my attention until 
then — I once more, after so long mi 
interval, seated myself in the library 
w'iiidow, under pretence of seeking 
a passage in Herder, which 1 hud 
quoted for Julia Saiiisbury the pre- 
ceding cveiihig, and awaited the liour 
of noon. 

And there, before the clock of thc 
neighbouriiig churcli had ceased strik- 
ing, witli the sclfisamc step, in the 
same subdued attire in which 1 saw 
him four years ago, cniuc gliding up 
the street the dark, sullen milkman ; 
and there, too, clo^^e bcliind him as 
ever, follow'cd his shadowy companion I 
It is in vain to deny it. I could feel 
my heart beating audibly when 1 be- 
held them, as if they w ere unsubstan- 
tial visitants, w hose appearance 1 ex- 
pwted the grave would have inter- 
dicted from my eyes for ever. It was 
a aim, bitter, wiiitiy’ dav, and sliow crs 
of sleet w ere drifting heavily on the 
fierce and aiigiy wind, soaking the 
man\s garments through and tlirougli, 
and stveeping aside the thin habili- 
ments of the female, as though they 
■would tear them from her slender 
form, and leave It a prey to the keen 
wrath of the elements. Yet the Fair 
passed upon their way, seemingly 
regardless of weather that had ban- 
ished all other creatures from the 
streets. As th^ stopped beneath tho 
window where I sat, I scrutinised 
tlicm ea^rly, to see whether time, or 
toil, or the terrors of such winters as 
ttet now ragtag, had wrought the 
work of min I would have expects 
in their frames. In that of the woman 
there was but littlo alterarion. I^e 
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was tldimer and palar peinaps, and 
the poorness of bar dress betokened 
no doubt an increase in her. sufferings 
and privations ; bat her glance, y hen 
I could catch it, had more of ncsy 
blackness: her montli moro of com- 
pressed detenninatioQ than. when X 
formerly^.bdhold her. But in Maun- 
sell there waa^ a striking change ; his 
figure was stooped, 4iis check hoMow, 
his eye sunk;, in a word, his aspect 
now bore tlj^igos of that mental 
misery whlclvoh.an earher oecasion, 

I had looked for in one subjected like^ 
hiiiv-to such long; and steady, and un- 
dying persccutioQf Moumfiil beings I 
1 internally exclaimed, as they pro- 
ceeded from my sight, whatever sin- 
fnl sorrow thus serves to link together 
3 'our discordant cxistojices, it must 
indeed be of a damning iiainre, if such 
a career as yom*3 docs not go far to 
expiate it ! 

That day, on the re-nssembling of 
the family, I did not fail to allude to 
the subject of the milkman, and to 
express my surjirise at his tenacity to 
lif(5, as well as at the fixedness of 
purpose that enabled him to pursue 
Ills occupation through a long scries 
of years, under such remarkable cir- 
cii instances. 1 found, however, that 
tlie ladies only smiled at the interest 
whicli my mauiier exhibited ; some of 
them assuring me, at the same time, 
that the neighbourhood was now so 
a(H'n.stomcd to the matter, that, al- 
though calculated to arrest the atteii- , 
tion of a stranger, to them it had 
cc.'ised to be cither a source of curiosity 
or euqiiiry. 1 believe they added, 
that of late the man's health had be- 
gun to fail, and that once or twice, 
when he happened to bo confined from 
indisposition, his companion's visits 
were interrupted by the occurrence, 
although alie still kept her v^ilance 
in cxci-cise by watching unremittingly 
for his re-appearance. 

After a few pleasant days passed in 
London, 1 proceeded to Lincolnshire, 
and imd the happiness of finding my 
family w^ when I arrived at homo. 
My father was quite satisfied with the 
ietters I conveyed from Profe8Soi*Von 
Slammcrbogen ; my mother delighted 
to receive mo in any character, whe- 
ther that of pedant or prodigaL Ni- 
cholas, my (dder brother, X found as 
much attained, as when X left him, 


to practising ^‘Dull Care'* upon the 
vielm. In Tom, however, there was 
a eonriderabla modification, he having 
left his sinister arm at Ilo^omont, in 
exchange for a three months' cam- 
paign in jtotmtiy quarters and a Wa- 
ter^ medal., . In ^.fpilowing term 
I entered at Cambridi^ as my father 
had originally plaimodf and jn due. 
riiue, npoh <^taiq!ng my degree^ was 
admitted into holy orders. ‘My first , 
curacy, it is singular ciioifghr ^as : 
obtained through the inflo^co of otm . ^ 
friend the Wahvorth banker, and this 

^at of Bt 's, in. his.neifjhhoiH:- 

hood, but nearer to town, and the ^ 
centre of a poor but densely peopled 
district. "Tki scc^ie of lite 1 now en- 
tered upon was truly Jaborioua and 
painfuL Resolved to perform its 
duties diligently to the best of.wy, 
ability, 1 found every moment 1 cdum 
spare from rcfresluncut apd sleep ^ 
hardly sufficient for the claims wlRh 
the Comfortless, w hom I had to con- ' 
sole, the Sick, whom I had to succour,^ 
the Profligate, to reclaim, the Sceptic,! 
to convince, made upon my time. 
Wholesome and profltablc tomy spirit, 

. I tntst, w as this discipline 1 It seems 
to me a thing inexplicaffie, how a man 
can advocate the interests, the bene- 
fits of religion — can impress upon 
otliers the divine precepts of Christia- 
nity, and be himself notpa partaker in 
the blessuigs he imparts. Such a one, 

1 hope, 1 have long ceased to be ; and 
although 1 do not |»rofess to have 
attained that degree of zealous fervour 
and devotion, which sees, in the liglit 
and graceful relaxations of life no- 
thing but the darkness and nllnrc- 
ments of sin, I humbly believe 1 have 
endeavoured, to make ray course, as 
mucli as in mo w^as possible, conform- 
able to the doctrines I have taught. 

« Upon settling in London, I gladly 
renewed my acquaintance with the 
Sainsburys ; yet so arduous were the 
duties of my prorcssion, that, for the 
first two years in which I resided in 
St— 's parish, I saw but little of 
this amiable family. Towards the 
close of that peri<^ the aid of an 
additional curMe, appointed to assist 
in tho district, afforded mo a little 
« more leisure time, and I was enabled 
occasionally to spmid an evening «t 
Walworth. In paastog to and Stim 
my fiieid'a hotiae, I ifjm and then 
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met, and with renewed interest 
and surprise, the dark Pair still plod- 
ding their melancholy, interminable 
rounds. The last time I beheld them, 

I remember calculating, as they passed 
me, the number of years they had 
been thus incomprehensibly associ- 
ated, and speculating on how many 
more should elapse before age and 
death terminated that melancholy 
j)artiiership. In about t^vo nioutjts 
after, I dined at the banker’s, and 
the first intelligence with which John 
Sainsbury greeted me, was the news 
that the milkman of Walworth and 
his companion had at length disap- 
peared. Maunsell, he said, had died 
some weeks before, after a couple of 
days’ illness. No one seemed to 
know of what disorder— general debi- 
lity, it was thought ; no doctor had 
been called in ; and not having left a 
will, his property went to some dis- 
tant relative. AVith rcs})cct to the 
w'oman, she was last noticed, the eve- 
ning of Ids death, sitting in the usual 
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spot — within sig^il^of the gateway 
leading to his litiii^ij^whei'C slie gene- 
rally awaited his' appcAance. She 
was not there the folio wing''W!Orning ; 
nor lias she seen again. As the de- 
ceased had made no disclosure respect- 
ing her, nor left any impors that could 
tend to explain their connexion, all 
chance, it was conclndec], of clearing 
up the mystery was at an end for ever. 
1 Confess this dlMippointed me not a 
little. I found I had, udicnever the 
strange Pair occurred to my recollec- 
tion, unconsciously entertained a con- 
viction that 1 should:; ut some ]»eriod 
or other, learn their histoiy ; and 
HOW' that all opportunity of .«o doing 
had vanished, the ftmeies of my early 
youth again returned, and occupied 
me witli their W'ild suggestions for a 
longer time than was either pleasing 
or justifiable. The ctuncidcnce, how- 
ever, which had brought me so oftt'H 
into contact with those singular j>er- 
sons, was not tatecl as yet to dib-coii- 
tinuo. 


CniPTcn IV. 


It was, I think, about half a year 
fi’Oin this period, that, in returning 
late 0 ^ evening from the neighbour- 
hood bf Russell Stpiai'e, w'here my 
father, daring a short visit lie was 
compelled to make to town, bad taken 
lodgings, I missed niy way, and got 
entangled in the intricacies of the nu- 
merous narrow streets and alleys that 
lie between that quarter of London 
and the eastern end of Holbom. In- 
tending to avail myself of some of the 
public conveyances homewards, I had 
attempted to shorten my passage to 
the great thoroughfares, and in doing 
so hod thus gone astray. As it was 
past ten o’clock I was necessarily hur- 
ried, and yet the heat and heaviness 
of the night — ^it was July — ^prevented 
me freeing myself as rapidly as 1 
should otherwise have done fi^m the 
squalid and disagreeable avenues in 
which I had got entangled. 1 was 
just pausing to enquirt my way of a 
sUttemly'^looking woman, who stood 
considerably in front of the dpOr of a 


dirty-looking house m one of the dir- 
tiest lanes I had yet (‘xplored, and 
w'ho, with an apron thrown round her. 
shoiildei-s, to supply, it seemed to me, 
the absence of their appropriate gar- 
, ments, appeared, from the directioiiit 
of her looks, to be awaiting some one’s 
qrrival, when a lad hastened up the 
opposite side of the alley, and breath- 
les.sly announced to her, Umt “ the 
docWicr wouldn’t come ’thout he first 
got his fee.” 

“ Holy Mary, mother of 1 Oli, 

wisha, what am I to do !’* exclaimed 
the woman in a strong Irish accent, 
with that elision of apostrophe into 
complaint peculiar to her country. 

If she goes on this way till mor- 
nin’, two men wouldn’t honld her, let 
klone one coUeen.* Run, Micky, to 
the ’seer, an’ let him get her to the hog- 
piddle, or my beart^lll be broke from 
hep.^ 

How dove I know where the "seer 
lives a^ this hour o’ the night? ” expos- 
tulated fhe boy. 


* Little gW — or ^1, merejly. 
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“ There’d a wako in Tim Reilly’s 
second floor— can’t you go there, and 
they’ll tell you— can’t you?” 

Tho messenger disappeared, a|d I 
now, iKjfore putting the question for 
w'hich I had stopped, asked tiic 
M'oman soothingly the cause of her 
perturbation. 

“Is it what’s the mattlicr, sir? 
Matther enough thin — a poor crethur 
of a woman lodgin’ witli me is took 
very bad witli the fever. She wasn’t 
to say so bad entirely till this evenin’, 
Mdien she begin to rave, and ’sist upoji 
gettin’ up ; an' goin* on with terrible 
talk, that it would frighten the heart 
o’ you to hear her.” 

“ J low long,” I said, “ has she been 

mv” 

“Wish.a, sir, she was never w'ell 
since the day she davkiMied my dure *, 
but r think ’tis the heat o' the weather, 
an’ lier never stirrin’ out, an’ the weak- 
ness entirely, an’ the impression on 
hci* heart, that is killin’ lier now.” 

“ And has she had no ad\icc?” 

“Sorrow tho ’vice — you’d think 
she'd go into fits when I mentioned a 
docthcr to her ; and as to a priest or 
a ministher — ^my dear life, I might as 
well mention a blunderbush.” 

^011 a(;customed to hear of, and 
'Witness, such suffering as the woman 
described, I was about to proceed in 
quest of a physician myself, if she had 
^paused in the first part of the sentence 
just finished. Tho concluding re- 
marks aiTestod me. ' 

“ I am a clergyman,” I said; “will 
you let me see this poor person ?” 

“ An’ a thousand welcomes, sii\ I 
know' you’re not the Reveren’ Mis- 
thur Ralvey, that I goes to a’ Christ- 
mas an’ £!asthcr — nor the ministher 
convenient liere. Maybe you’re” 

“ I’m quite unknown here ; but by 
allowing me to see yolir patient, I shall 
be able to judge if she is in a fit state 
to be removed to an hospital ; or, if 
instantly nccessaiy, I shall myself 
procure medical advice for her.” 

The woman entered the house and 
I followed her, waiting,, as she request- 
ed me, in the dark ewtry, until she 
procured flK)m the pick chamber the 
only light that X presntne was burning 
in the dwelling. She then re-appeared 
at the head of tho stairs, and requested 
mp to ascend, 

Xiighting me up four ruinous flights 


of steps, leading to rooms that appear- 
ed to be ten£^ted by beings as miser- 
able as hersllf, she ushered me into 
an apartment of suoli large dimensions 
that the weak rushlight she carried 
left its extremity iu absolute dark- 
ness. It was wretchedly furnished. 
At the farthest end from the door w as 
a bed, by the side of which stood a 
coarse-looking girl about fifteen, en- 
gdfecd in preventing — ^now by sooth- 
ing, now by forcible nestraint — the 
invalid who occupied it from attempt- 
ing to rise. 

“Not anothenr moment — not one 
moment longer ! I must get up — he 
is waiting for me! See! I ani late 
already, for ’tis daybreak — though you 
cannot sec the dawn through that 
dismal rain. Let me go— wretch, 
wretch ! — let me go ; he shall not stir 
one step that I won't be near him to 

remind him of” ^ 

• Leaving the candle near the door, 
my guide ap[)roachcd the bed, and 
beckoned me to follow. .1 advanced, 
and even through the misty shadow, s 
that cnvelopi^d the place, I recognised, 
in the emaciated Form stniggling on 
the couch, her v/ild flashing eyes now*^ 
wilder with fever and insanity, the 
well-rcmembcrcd wanderer wiio had 
so often excited my interest m 'Wal- 
worth. 

“Ha!” she continued, after stop- 
ping suddenly, as lunatics will do wdien 
a stji'nnger nnexpoetedly appears, and 
intently observing me for some mi- 
nutes. ' “ Ha I I knew I was late — 
see there. lie has come to seek me, 
for the first time, too, for seventeen 
— eighteen — oh ! so many long years. 
Ha, lia 1 all in black, too — ^Barnard — 
and you’ve brought your wealthy 
bride ” — and she glanced at the wo- 
man, who stood beside me.; “ but, 
faugh, how her h'mbs rattle — ^not a 
whole bone,” she said, with a hyste- 
ripal laugh, “ her beautiful body !” 

, ^ In this way she continued to rare, 
during the i^ort tim^ % remained in 
the apartment. 1 attempted m ask 
ber a few questions, to ascertalu, If 
possible, how far the distraction of 
her ipiud was conse<meut upon her 
'disorder; but her pnjy replies were 
mad and incoherent allusions to past 
scenes and occurrenoes, that seemed 
entirely to engross her attciflion. 
Finding my presence of no araii, 1 
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quitted the place, and was about to 
deposit a small sum with the hostess 
for the sufferer's use, wlicn she very 
ingenuously iiifoniied me it was not 
at the moment necessary, that person 
herself having always, in the payment 
of her weekly rent, entrusted to her 
hands money suffleieut to supply the 
wants <»f stweral ensuing days. 

“ An’ though we’re sometimes bfid 
ouougli oft’, sir, when the boys don't 
get the work at Mr Cubitt's, still, 
shiirc, if I was to wrong a poor sickly 
cretlmr like that of her thriflc of 
change, ’twould molt away the weight 
o’ myself in goold if 1 had it.” 

I could not help smiling at this un- 
wonted display of honesty in so unex- 
pected a. quarter, aud promising her 
that such care and attention to her 
sick tenant should not go unrewarded, 
I departed, escorted by “Micky,” who 
had returned to say that no intelli- 
gence of the ’seer was to bo obtained 
at^TTm IleiUy’s. (In making our way 
into Ilolbctrn, I called at the nearest 
surgeon's, aud, giving him luy address, 
I di.spatched him back with the boy, 
directing him, at the same time, not 
to allow the woman to bo removed 
unless iicr disorder was a contagious 
one, (which, I was persuaded, it was 
not,) aud requesting, should the aid 
of a physician be necessary, he i;v*ould 
at once procure it, for which, with all 
other expenses, 1 would be answerable. 
Touching this latter point, the •lad 
had informed ipe as we came along, 
that he did not think their lodger was 
at all at a loss for money, as she 
procured it about once a-month, he 
thought, (the only time she ever went 
abroad,) from some “ gentleman’s 
office in the coorts.” 

Although living ^ such a distance, 
I contrived to see the unfortunate 
invalid several times in the following 
week. I found I was right as to the 
nature of her disorder. An eminent 
physician had been called in once or 
twice during its most violent pa- 
rox>1hns,and stated, that it was likely 
her malady was not tlie cause, but the 
coiise(iuence, of some extraordinary 
mental exdtement. Under the judi- 
cious treatment he pointed out, the fe- 
ver gradually subsiaed, and for a short 
^timo there was an appearance in the 
Mtient of rotomlng Convalescence, 
her physical energies were ex- 


hausted, and it WM eVi^ont that a . 
vciy short iieriod would t^inato her 
existence. Beasom, too, never wholly 
resuibed its functions, if indeed it had 
ever of late years exorcised them in that 
weai'icd brain. Her ideas assumed a 
certain degree of coherency. She was 
able to converse occasionally with 
calmness, to recognise faces familiar 
to her, and appeared sensible of aud 
even grateful for my visits, and the 
assiduity with which I songlit'to awa- 
ken her to some preparation for the 
great approaching change ; but 

“ the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never clear'd 
again:” 

never ichol/i/ cleared. Tlic lightning 
of insanity flashed continually from 
the heavy clond that hung upon her 
sotfl. 'J'hc allusions, too, she was in 
the habit of making to some transac- 
tions of bygoiui ye.ars, were of so 
startling a nature, that 1 was fully 
confirmed in my early impression 
she had been at one time of her life 
implicated in some wonderful, nay, 
heinous occurrence. Upon this point 
it was my intention, if jwssiblc, to 
win her gradually to conhue to me the 
secret of her guilt or wrongs, hoping 
by this means to relieve her sjiirit by 
seeming to share in its burdens aud 
distress. — 

With tlij quick perception of per-" 
sons labouring like her under mental 
aberration, she seemed to anticipate 
my purpose. ^ I was one morning sit- 
ting by her bedside, when she sud- 
denly began — , 

“You asked me yesterday if I re- 
membered having ever seen you before 
this illness — this late attack — and I 
said no. It was false. I spoke as I 
thought at the time ; bnt, in looking 
at you now, I recollect you were one 
of those people I often mot at Wal- 
worth. I even think yon once at- 
tempted to get into hig conddcnco — 
(now, do not intomipt me.) Yoh like- 
wise desired to know why one like me, 
who appears superior in mind and 

whom ^u find )ier, should have ^d 

the life ^Stay I send for a sheri#s 

officer, and I will teU you.” 

I assured her 1 saw no necessity at 
that monmnt for the presence of such 
a person ; and, as she appeared some- 
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what more excited than I had seen 
her for several days, I endeavoured to 
lead her away from the subject that 
occupied lier, by turning the convjrsa- 
tion to some indifferent topic. Imt it 
would not do. She still reverted to 
the point at which she had broken off; 
and I w'as at length obliged to let her 
pursue the course of her own thoughts 
as she pleased. 

“ Did you ever think mo handsome? 
!Mauy once thought me so ; but that 
is long ago. My father was still hand- 
somer. Ho was the younger of two 
brotliers, both wcaltliy. 'i'hcy were 
plain Devonshire farmers — eacli, too, 
*was a wddower, with each a daughter. 
So far for their likeness to one an- 
' other. NoV for the contnist. My 
father spent liis wealth, died, and left 
me a beggar. Tier's (my pretty cou- 
sin Martha's) .saved it, and left Ids 
child an heiress — a Temptation — a 
* prize for all the bumpkins and gra- 
ziers alKuit us. 1 was glad to live 
with her. Wc kept house together. 
We w'ere both of an age — ^}'Oung, 
liaiulsome, ^ively, and for onr station, 
or rather for a higher one, w'ell cdu- 
(jated. Here again ceased the resem- 
blance. Like my father, I was open, 
guileless, imsuspccting — and it de- 
stroyed me. She wa.s mean, euiming, 
treacherous, and would — ^but hell 
was too strong for her — have tri- 
ptim piled. My cousin bad numerous 
offers of marriage. 1 had none. 
Among several young men who fre- 
quented our society, was a substantial 
fanner nam^d Barnard. You have 
seen him. When you first beheld him 
he was little altci-cd. He had ever 
tiiat cursed look of Cain upon his fore- 
head, though 1 branded it a little 
deeper. Do not thus stop me I — 
breath !— 1 have breath enough, Bar- 
nard was gay, smooth, agreeable — 
what was more, he was my suitor 
— tiio only one amid throngs that was 
attentive, kind, obliging to me. 1 felt 
first grateful, and next loved him-~* 
you shall bear how w^ell. 

** Onr match began to be talked of. 
Martha from some whim disapproved 
of it. Ho ceased to visit at the bouse 
— but 1 would not give him up ; and 
while he contemplated, as 1 thought, 
arraugements for our marria^, wo 
often met alone. Judgment is over 
with him now— mine is at hand, and 


I will not load him with guilt that, 
after all, may not be his. He was 
the only being that cared for me on 
earth, and I clung to him with a ten- 
fold affection. How do 1 know but it 
was this mad confidence that first 
awoke the villain in his soul ? That 
wine ” — 

I held the glass to her lips ; and, 
while I wiped tfic damp drops of agony 
from her brow, I besought her to de- 
fer the sequel of her story until she 
was more capable of piu’suing it. 

“ No,” she said ; “ it must be now-, 
or not at all. laam stronger than I 
have bcQn for months to-day. Where 
was I ? — Stealing back day after day 
to Martha's, a trampled, but not an 
unhoping spirit ; fori atill looked for- 
ward to his fulfilliQphis promise. He 
once more was a visitor at our house. 
1 did not know why — did not care — 
he was there, and I was satisfied : I 
had no eyes for any thing else. But 
the blow was coming. It fell — it smote 
us all to dust. 

“ I was one morning occupied alone 
in some domestic duty, when I heard 
Barnard's name pronounced by two 
female servants of our farm, who were 
employed in the next apartment. I 
listened — ^poorsouls! thej^w'crc merely 
agreeing ‘ how natural it w'as for Mr 
Barnard to have jilted Miss — (butdet 
my very name be nnpronounced) — 
and taken up with Miss Martha, who 
had all the fortune.' Was it not a 
natural remark? . So natural, that 
every being in the country had already 
made it but her whose heart it broke 
to hear it. 1 rushed from the spot, a 
mist spreading before my eyes ns I 
hastened on. J sought out Barnard ; 
I found him, and alone, I told him 
of the report 1 had bverheard. He 
said it not new to him. 1 charged 
him witft*^ perfidy — he avowed it. 
Half-dreaming, 1 attempted to catch 
his hand.* lie coolly withdrew it. 
1 knelt befose him — I clasped his 
knees — wept, and prayed be would 
bless me by- treading me to death be- 
neath ills feet. He extricated himself 
with a laugh, bid me not be a fool, 
and left mo. 

Before 1 rose from the spot where I 
had fallen, a dreadful shadow passed, 
as it were, suddenly aci’osa me, and 
some black passion 1 had never kno^'n 
till then tooa possession of my spirit. 
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It was JEALOUSY. I returned home, 
and hastened to have an interview 
with JMartlia. Hitherto I had been 
of a quiet, tiinitl disposition — I was 
now bold from frenzy tmd betrayed 
aflbction. I upbraided iny cousin with 
duplicity, with meanness in rccehdng 
the addresses of the man beti-othed to 
her relative. She retorted by draw- 
ing comparisons between our uttr|ic- 
tious, personal as well as peeUidary. 
At these I Smiled — bitterly perhaps; 
but still I smiled. She scoffed at iny 
plea that Barnard was my affianced 
Imsband, declared mer intention of 
maiTying him, and ended by insinua- 
ting that I had lost him by the very 
iiuguardedne^Jl^ iny affection. I 
never smiled 

“ 1 was Inad Wni that daj forw*^ird. 
My whole existence changed. I w iis 
a dissembler — a liar — for my life was 
a long lie—and, come near— I am a 
murderer. I lived blihiljy on — a dajr 
W'as^fixed for their mah-lagc — but, 
though 1 knew not hotc it wa& to bf — 
I knew another Would never at 
the altar as his bride. 

“ She and I had apparently beien re- , 
coueiJed — saw Barnard no moi*e, 
save in her presence — lulled tljem 
both into a belief that I was a poor, 
trodden, and stingless thing. 

“ The Sunday preceding the wedding- 
day arrived. It was a loviiy evening 
in summer, and Martha and he aui 
1 V auderdd far away into the fields — 
they to taste Ihe freshness of nature, 
I, to wonder the flowers did not wither 
Inmeath our tread ; for we w ere 
alike e¥il and abandoned. In our way, 
we visited a mill that was soon to be<t 
come the property of Barnai'd in right 
of his bride. In passing through the 
different loft^ into which it was divi4-» • 
ed, we paused in one to ^mir^ the 
immense and complicated^ inaclunerj 
connected with the great wbeet that 
w^orked the manufactory. Martha, 
ever capricious and perverse, wikbod 
to sec the engine set in motion. But 
there w as not a servant — ^not a crea- 
ture, save ourselves— within a mile of 
the spot at the moment. Baniard, ' 
however, volunteered to go to the mill- 
dam untside, and, on a signal fhmi us, 
*to imdo the wicket that kept back the. 
waters from, the wheel. I watched ; 
him from the window till he took iiis 
station at the spot. Just then Maithd, 


who, with perverse Inquisitiveness, 
had been standing caged w ithin the 
iron framework of the engines, in 
liasfceuing to leave it missed her foot- 
ing, and stoihbled backward again 
within its circle. A sttcak as of fire 
flashed tiu'ongh the place. I waved 
my hand ; there was the sudden rush 
of tnmbling water, a faint shriek, atid 
then the roar and thunder of tlie euor- 
mons wliools huiTying on, grinding ami 
tearing her to pieces. And then came 
the liorrorstruck look of Him, crying 
out to Heaven in his vain impotoncy, 
and my own mad laughter, ringing 
high over it ail ! 

His consteniation and despair — his 
wild attempts to stay tlie progress of 
* the cnishiug machinery — his wrath at 
Day exultation— only raised me to a 
higher state of frenzy — Ihkt frenty oC 
heart and brain that never went from 
me more. 1 hollow ed in his ear HMsgk. 
I had done it — and when he flung him- 
self on the groimd in a passion of re- 
morse and grief, I djuliccd round him, 
]iroclaiiniiig hate and guilt, and 
summoning him togivem^ 4 > to justice. 

It wuis now his turn to quiver under 
the lash of conscience. He accused 
himself of the ruin 1 had wrought — 
acknowledged his falsehood— cried 
aloud for mercy — and still I exulted 
with a fiercer langhtt*r, with a loader 
demand that he would give me to tlu^ 
gibbet, lie endeavoured to fly fronl^ 
the spot. I pursued liim. 1 never 
LEF r HIM AciAtx. There w as a long 
illness — a blot upon my im^rtiory. I 
cannot tell you any thing of its dura- 
tion. Jlet remains were found— there 
, was an enquiry — he was the only 
'witness — ^lie kept our secret. On my 
recovery, I found he had .sold his pro- 
perty, and departed to some distant 
quarter in the north of England. 1 
tracked him there. I had vowed to 
hannt bis soul with the montoty of 
my crime, until he surrendered me to 
justice. He sought to shun me, by 
changing his naihc and removing from 
one place df residence to another ; but 
in vain. My revenge was as hard and 
cruel as his own look on the morning, 
in his orctiard, when he spumed me 
fainting from his feet. ^ where he 
would, 1 pufshod. At last be settled 
near London— in that {dace where 
first behold us, Yoff know the rest of 
our career, jtf guilt can M ato&od • 
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for l)y human siiflferin^the wrath of 
ycarti — ^the raging wind — the scorch- 
ing sun -s- ruined youth — premature 
age— privation, iniscry^madness, Imd 
hate, have well atoned Tor ouis. You 
shake your head. It is not so ^ Well, 
yon were the first to teach me to vent 
my bui-ning thoughts hi prayer. Pray 
with me now*. 1 seem to have lived 
all my evil passions ovra- again in tliis 
last hour. Do not leave me yet, but 

f-prayl” 

Sucli was the disastrous talc im- 
parted to me in almost the last inter- 
view I had with its hapless narrator. 
Kit her the recollections she had lived 
through, as she said, in so short a 

-ii 


space, or the GKcrtions caused by its 
recital, were too much for her enfee- 
bled intellect. Delirium shortly after 
rctlirnod, and continued to vrlthiu a 
fhw houfs Of her dissolution, which 
occurred on the evenhig of the follow- 
ing day. I was present when she ex- 
pired. She instructed me where to 
find the agent, wlio paid her a small 
stipend derived from a distant rela- 
tive, (to whom, by her uncle’s will, 
his property descended,) that I might 
apprise him of her death. She was 
quite sensible at the »awM moment ; 
and there is still a hope mingled with 
the melancholy remembrance her 
last entreaty to me was^-to “ ruAV 1” 


INJUIIEI) lltELAX'l). 


T'hb mis^iries of the Irish people, 
"and the opprSsions under wliich they 
groan, ^enn the topiof of convereation 
ill every quarter of the globe — you 
licar of them at Homo and at Con- 
stantinople— they are discussed on the 
prairies of Texas and in the w'ilds of 
the Oregon — in Paris and; at Vienna 
you art‘ bored by their constant repe- 
tition. The “ smart” American con- 
tributes his dollai's, and the pious 
Ipielgian”* hi.s prayers, to effect their 
redress ; and they have fahly driven 
from the field of eoinpassion all sym- 
pathy for the plundered dews and per- 
'Vecuted Toles. The restless Frciich- 
mau speculates on them as the cer- 
lain means by which England may be 
hmniUated ; and impatiently awaits 
the moment when, under the guidance 
of the young Dc .toinviUe, fifty thou- 
sand of “ lea braves ” be thrown 
on tlic coast of Xr^d, and take ad- 
vantage of the national disaffection, 
for riie ' double pmpose of mortally 
womui^g his anoieiit enemy, and of 
giving, as a boon to its oppressed in- 
habitants, that liberty of which ho 
talks so much and limowS so little. 
Doubtless the sufferings of this pa- 
tient people have, before now, drawn 


tears* from the sensitive eyes of “ the 
brother of the sun ; ” and the ** saga- 
cious and enlightened Liu” ha^|^- 
rdady suggested to his celestial mas- 
ter the propriety of dispatching some 
^f his invincible war-iunks to effect 
the liberation of .tite degraded slaves 
of the *M'ed.and blue devils” who 
have so cruelly annoyed Mm. Every 
one hB|$ heard, and every one talks, of 
Irish gi'ievances ; but no one seems tp 
know exactly what those grievances 
are li^their existence appears to be so 
unquestionable, that to dispute it is 
not only useless but almost disrepu- 
table ; and yet if one venture to en- 
4hire of those who declaim most loudly 
against them wherein ibey copsist, 
l&y limit themselves to generalities, 
and quote the admitted state of the 
country as proof positive of Engli^ 
iiynsrice ano Sa^on mismltii. 

That the inhabitants of ^tant 
countries should believe what they 
hear so constantly asserted, cannot be 
a iff attor of mpeh surprise ; nor that 
th^ncmies of England and of oideir 
ahould credit what it suits th^ bcU- 
nations to believe ; but that those who 
live close to the scene of such grievous 
*mffictions— that those who are the 


*Mt O'Conn^ stated in his speech, after liberatiei^*’ that that moin;* 

unexpected and miraoulous event had been puhlioly pia;^ ed for in a& the churdies 
of Belgium. 
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iTellow-snbjects of the oppres8<^ and Irish are exempt from^ every 


species of direct taxation! and their 
indirect taxes are not more than those 
to i^hich the inhabitants of England 
ana Scotland are subject. Thns^ while 
the English and Scotch gentleman is 
taxed for his seryi^tSf his carnages, 
his horses, his ffo^s, and his armorial 
bearings — and, in addition, pays, in 
common with the* trading and opera- 
tive classes, his window-tiix — the 
Irish gentleman and tradesman are 
totally free from all snch imposts. And 
though, at first sight, this exemption 
wonld seem to benefit only, the weal- 
thier classes, still when wc 'fiiid, as is 
certainly the case,' that it enables the 
Irish gentry to keep much larger es- 
tablishments than men of similar for- 
tune conld attempt to do in this ^nii- 
try; that conscqucnl||m||ny^Mons 
are employed as ser\'anR^IMlia 
hances the value of horses by iuci^^^ 
ing the demand for them ; that it mli^ 
^eatly adds to the number of carf 
riages used, and, of CjOnj^c, to the cm- 
jdoymentof the artisSh — wt must ad- 
mit til at it iias no slight influence on 
the condition both of the tradesman 
and the agriculturist. 

Ireland pays no income-tax! (at 
least no li^hman need pay it if he 
choose to reside at home;) for the 
h^inistCK and the rarliament, so hostile 
to Irishmtenvsts, have only subjected 
the absentees to its operation ; and 
find, that in the year ending the 10th 
October 1844 — 

mer thnes. With that we have no- 
thing now to do; wo take the existing^^England and Scotland paid by assess- 
state of things, and we maintain, and ’ ed taxes, . A:4,20l,«r»5 ‘ 

will, wo trust, convince our I'oaders, By income-tax, . 0,158,470 


who may be <said to be tlie instrn- 
mentrwliereby those enormities are 
perpetrated — ^oolU take for gi*anted 
aU they hear stated, without endea- 
vouring to discover the truth of those 
assertions or the extent of their own 
culpability, doe^ seem to us almost 
incredible. Yet so it is. Ii-ish griev- 
ances are now' in fashion. The most 
glaring fabrications are swallo^'cd 
with anxiety if they only profess to be 
recitals of Irish sufierings; and the 
British people seem ready to yield to 
the clamours of mendacions and de- 
signingdemagogucs, measures uot only 
detrimental to the interests of the 
cSountry for wtoe w'elfarc they pro- 
fess, so mueWKiota’, but absolutely 
ruiuoiis to {ii9^ry and the pow er of 
.their o^vn. 

W’o will not stop here to discuss 
the benefits which wc are told would 
aceme to th# Irish nation from the 
success of a measure which never can 
bo carried while Ireland holds loyal 
su^ects, or Britain has nii arm to 
wield ; but wc shall at once proceed 
to ascertain if those glai ing injustices, 
which make us the w^orUVs tabie-talk, 
really exist, and if the admitted ini- 
sery of the Irish iicoplo can, with 
truth, be attributed to the unjust or 
))artial legislation of the British Par- 
liament 

W^’e do not seek to deny, that the 
interests of Ireland have not been ne- 
glected or unfipriy dealt by, in for* 
W’ith that wc have no- 


that instead of being oppressed or 
wronged by legislative enactments, 
liclaiid is (as matters are at ])resent 
managed) greatly favoured, and that 
instead of complaining of injustice, 
licr inhabitants should be most grate- 
ful for the exemptions which ,are 
granted them, and for the fostering 
care which a Conservative govern- 
ment has extended, and is still anxi- 
ous to extend to them. 

In supporting our view of the case, 
we shall app^fd to facts — ^facts which, 
if nutrue, can easily be refuted ; and 
first, wo shall apply ourselves to the 
amount of taxation imposed on Ire- 
land by the Imperial Parliament. The 


Total, £9,363,325 

While under those two heads, ** m- 
juredy persecuted Ireland'* paid not one 
shiJlingl ' ' 

Thus we see, that a Sum of over 
nine millions is annnally levied from 
off the inhabitants of the *\favoured" 
portions of the British empire, to- 
wards which opffressed Ireland" is 
not called upon to contribute six- 
pence! 

It maybe said, those taxes only 
affect the wealthy, apd it is not their 
grievances which cal! so loudly for re- 
dress ; it is the burdens imposed on 
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the poor landholders which demand 
our attention. 

We have, in a former Number of this 
Magazine, sec Vol. Iv. p. 638, shown 
that the rents paid for land in Irmand 
arc at least one- third less thantherents 
paid in England ; (but were it even 
otherwise, the right to dispose of pro- 
perty to the best advantage could not 
be by law interfered with.) In that ai- 
ticle we stated, that in addition to liis 
i-ent, the English occupier is street by 
law to the payment of tithes, which in 
many instances amount to more than 
the entire rent imposed on the L'ish 
tenant; and that by recent enact- 
ments, the payment of the Protestant 
church has been transferred from the 
Irish tcnantiy to the landlords, nine- 
tenths of whom are Protestants ; that 
the English tenant pays all the poor- 
rates, while the Irish tenant Is only 
called on to ])ay the half; and that 
while the former i^Bubjcct to county 
^aud parochial ratios, in addition to 
turnpikes, whkh are a heavy bur- 
den, the lattcf^ays only the county 
cess, the amount of which depends 
very much on his own conduct. We 
. cannot, then, discover that the Irish 
peasantiy aj'e subject to any pccunh^ 
grievances which legislation has in^ 
dieted, or could remove ; neither can 
we perceive any neglect of their inte- 
rests evinced by the British Minister 
^or the Saxon Parliament ; hut, on the 
contraiy', we se^ that they have been 
specially protected by particular en- 
actnu'iit.s against the payment of 
cliargcs to which the occupiers of the 
other portions of the United Kuigdom 
arc still subject. If the Lish fiwmcrs 
set their faces against the commission 
of crime, instead of tacitly, if not 
openly, affording protection to the 
greatest delinquents, it is cleai' that 
the amount of tlie county cess, ikt 
only tax the iertfi^ jpays^ might be 
gi-eatly dimini^S^the constabulary 
foi-ce might bei hfler more favour- 
able circumstances, reduced from nine 
^h^umnd men (its present strength) 
to naif that number; and if the people 
abstained from bougbinu the cattle or 
burning the houses of tnose who are 
obnoxious to them, the county rates 
would not amount to more than one- 
third of the sum at present levied. 
Thus, then, the amount of the only 
direct tax the peasantry hjsve to pay, 
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is maialy d^endent on the peSfisable 
conditioa of the country: if the peqde 
be orderly and obedient to the laws^ 
its amount is i-educed ; if otherwise, 
and they have heavy assessments 
to pay, to reimburse those they have 
injured, no one is to blame for it 
but themselves. We would, then, 
ask any candid man, ^ it would be 
possible for any government to act 
mere lenienriy towards Ireland as re- 
gards taxation? She is exempt from 
her proportion of the nine .millions 
levlea from the other portions of the 
l^ited Kingdom ; and many of the 
local assessments to which her inha- 
bitants are subject, were, by ^cial 
enactments, removed faom the shoul- 
ders of the occupiers of the* soil, and 
placed on those of the proprietors. 

Thus, then, under the head of tax- 
ation, no injustice can be said to be 
committed. 

The extent of the Irish representa- 
tion, and the law^s re^ilating the elec- 
tive franchise, both in the cities and 
counties, form a prominent portion of 
Irish grievances ; yet if the efficiency 
of the representation is to be judged 
by the influenee which it exercises on 
the councils of the empire, pr the re- 
gist3'atioii|iaws be tested by the results 
which th^y have produced, the Irish 
Ixave UtUc reason to complam of 
either. The very exemption from 
taxatioujib the amount we have al- 
«ready stiwed, proves one of two things 
— either that the Briti^ minister and 
British representation are peculiarly 
partial x4 the interests of Ireland, 
(Vhich w^ld destroy the favourite 
doctrine pf English hatred and 
Saxon oppression;’*) or that the Irish 
r^resentation is ^w^ul enough not 
only to protect their constituents ihiin 
injustice, but to Wore them peculiar 
advantages. That the amount of re- 
presentation already enjoyed by Ire- 
land k at. kaet sufficient for all consti- 
tutional puipoaes, cannot be doubted^ 
foreveiyoneknowsthatbytheBadieal ^ 
portion of it alone, an administratiQn 
odious to the people of (xseat BriiatB, 
t^d rejected by their remesentatives, 
was for years sept in race, and that 
through its instrumehtalifj both.Whig^ 
and Tmry ministers have beetir coia- 
pelied to abandon measures vriiiefa 
th^ beUeved and 

which they brought fbrward a spirit 
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of goodfttfiagy BiiAwithadealrete^o; iasn who .»i|^ered *&4 voi^ in 1882 
mote the Best Intetesta of the ooimtiy. and in 1837, are generally still in ex* 
In the first Parliament elected nn* isteacc— the same tenures under winch 
der the Reform Bill, and after the th^reglstered still con tinno — the same 
ayatem of registration noAv complain* assistant barristers before whom they 
ed of came into operation, the Irish registered (or ones more favourable to 
representation consisted of their interests) still preside; it is 

Liberals, . i , 74 clear, therefore, that if the people were 

• Conservatives, , . 31 inclined to claim the franchise, they 

Kow, when it is borne in mind, that have only to t:ike tiie necessary steps 
beyond all question at least nine* to secure it — but they won’t. They 
tenths of the lauded property of Ire- were iH>rsecnted between the priests 
land is possessed by the Conservative And their landlords*r*tbey see the liol- 
party, and that tliat party was able lowness of the agitators, w ho need 
to secure to itself little more than a them for their own purposes, and then 
fourth of the I'epresentation, It must l^t them to ruin ; and, as the surest 
toe admitted that numbers told, and way to avoid trouble, they don’t re- 
that the mass was represented in a , gister at all ; the landlords not having 
ratiobeyondwhat the constitution c<mf any infliienc© over their votes, and 
templates. So far, then, as relates to th% not wishing to quarrel with them, 
Jaws regtilating the elective I'ranchiss^ don't induce jhem to do so—and they 
if they are to be judged of by the. i*e- have hitherto resisted tAm etforts of 
suits w'hich they produced, the Lil>eral the country agim^ of the Corn Kx* 
party have nothing to complain of, change. What ilan of seii'^o woul^^ 
and the Roman C'atboUcs still less ; put himself upoiit the register, when 
of the Radical majority, they num- lie well knows that arly deviation from 
toered thii*ty-five, or nearly oiie-ha!f ; tJie path ptdnted oat to him by the 
and if eligible men could bo had of priest, vould not only entail curses 
ttmir body, or if then leaders wished aiul ]>erM>cutlon.s on himself, but In- 
it, undoubtedly persons of then pro* suit and outrage on the innocent mem* 
fesston might have been retnmed In toersof his family? Who would esta* 
every instance in which Bberal Pro* blisb his right to vote, when he would 
testnnts were seated. They had the toe called on to exercise that right 
power to effect-thte : if they abstauied with his grave dug furore his dweUmg^ 
from using it, iofiaeneed either by and the death’s head and cross* 
good taste or 'motives of prudencn^, donkk affixed 1*0 him ik>ok ! ! 
they still have no reason to con^lain The assertions of the agitators, that 
of the law — it pluecd the ^wer in they have lost ground berause the cou- 
their hands; their dim discretion alone stltuencics have been diminished by 
restrained its exerdtie. the oi^cration of the Jaw.s regulating 

The agitatow prjfclaim that tbeh* the pos-sessioh of the elective franchise, 
immbtr in Parliament has diminisheil, is of a piece with nil their other reck* 
and that they liave lost cities and falsehoods j but fortunately it i.s 
counties, because the constituency has more cosy of disproof. It does appear 
decreased under the '^ eniaciating lit* toy parliamentary retunift, that the 
fluemee of the registration latv.” It is Irish coitstituenty has decreased, on 
true the Irish coit^tituency' has dtini* die whole, in a small degree ; tout it is 
Hisbed, and that the Destructives have rather curious and unfortunate for 
lost many places ; bat the diminution those truth-loving getttfmen|^,i4^t, in 
in the coDStitnency has not been caused every instance fit wh&h tfcjy have 
toy the state of the law— and this they been beaten, the constituencies have 
know full well — ^but by the disinclina- greatly increased, and that liey hav# 
fion of the respectable portion of the only dimiiusfaed in those counties in 
^ople to make tbemselves any longer which their interest is all-powerful^ 
%eir toeds I Under the law when first For instance, Antrim, in 1^2, (when 
called into operation, the Radicals had a Lll)erat was returned,) had on the 
fin overwhelming majority. Tho i^c register 3487 electors ; and, in 1887, 

' ***‘*****^—— **T — ■ ■ -- -■ ■ r.i- - ■ I' ■ ■■ — 

* Tskon hroni Lewis’s 8tatlsiics oi the Four Reformed Parliaments^ 
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Vhen a Consehrathre wbs seated^ 
4079* 

Belfast, ill 18i)2, when two Liberals 
were returned, had 1660; in IMl, 
when two Conservatives were decicd, 
4834. 

Carlow, in 1882, when two Liberals 
were returned, had 1246; and in 
1841, w'licu the Tories beat O’Con- 
nell’s own son, 17JP7. 

Do^vn had in 1832, when a Liberal 
was returned, 3180; and in 1837, 
when a Tory w’as substituted, 8306. 

Dublin County had in 1832, when 
two Liberals were returned, 2026; 
and in 1841, when tw'O Tories dis- 
placed them, 2820. 

Dublin City had in 1832, when 
O’Connell w as trinnipliantly returned, 
7008; and in 1841, when he was 
beaten, 12,29(>. 

Longford had in 1832, -when two 
Idbernls were returned, 1204; and 
in 1841, wdien one of them was dis- 
placed by a Tor>^, 1.38H. 

(Queen’s County had in 1832, when 
one Liberal was ret iirn<*d, 1471 ; and 
in 1835, w hon two Conservatives were 
elected, 1673. 

Thus wc SCO, b 3 ’ unquestionable 
proof, that instead of being benedtod 


by an of tho conuitofiiiciea, 

the canae of the Destructi^ haa in« 
yarlably Buffered by tlioir enlarge- 
ment ; and yet sure we are, that most 
persons on this side the water believe 
in the truth of the Liberator’s lamen- 
tations, and suppose that those pa- 
triots who have been rejected by the 
votes of the most independent elec- 
tors and largest consrituendos in 
Jr^and, have lost their seats solely 
because the names on the register had 
been greatly diminished, and the 
Liberal portion of the people deprived 
of their rights, by fho “emaciating 
influence” of a bad law. 

But if there be defects in the re- 
pstry laws, W'lio are to blame ibr 
their continuance ? The “ great griev- 
ance” connected w ith them of which 
Wr O'Connell compliiiucd, was, “ that 
from the ambiguous wording of the 
act, some assistant barristers adopted 
the mlvmt tenant test,** instead of “ the* 
henejicial interest test *" f which he and 
those who acted with him thought to 
be its legitimate construction. This 
unquestionably would make a vast 
dift*ercnc(‘ to the claimant ; and so 
thonght Sir Robert Peel. He brought 
in a bill clearly establishing “the 


* The following account of the number of freeholders on the register, in 1837, 
when the number was largest, and in 1841, taken from Lewis's tsibles, will show 
an inimen^ decrease in those counties completely nndei’ tlie control of the priests 
and agitators, and w'here their power is unassailable. 


Clare, 

1837. 

3170 


1841. 

1785 

Cork, , 

Galway county, 

4180 

— 

3706 

8074 



1990 

Giil\^ay town, 

2084 

— 

1600 

King's county, 

1620 

— 

1078 

Limerick city, 

2813 



1670 

Limerick courtty, 

2860 

— 

3893, 

Mayo, 

1560 



1064 

Meath, 

1850 


1236 

Roscommon, . 

2077 



1059 

Tipperary, 

8460 

— 

2464 

"Waterford* 

1494 



802 

Wexford, 

8031 

— 

1739 


^ those counties and cities are, and alw'ays have been, represented by Radieafar 
and Repealers; so that it appears the Repeal party are invariably best off 
where there are least freeholders, notwithstt^ing their oonstaut /Jomphdnts of 
wliat they suffer by the domination of tlie constituencies. 

t Quftlifying under the " solvent tenant test,*' (which was gen^alty adopted 
1i»y the Conservative barristers,) the daimant was obliged to sweai;and to prove^ 
that “he could obtain from a good and solvent tenant a clear yearly rent Of ten . 
pounds over and above what he paid himself,” while the freeholder, ^puUfyio# 
under “ the benefieial interest test,” (which was acted on^by the Whig andBadm 
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benefid^h^rost And to re- to the dungeon of the martjrrs;^^ 

medy aSotlier objection founded on and yet this law, which lays the cor- 
the met of tenants at will in England porations of Ireland at the feet of 
having the right to vote, while the O^Gpnncll, forms ** one of the greatest 
Irish law debarred persons similarly oppressions under which his devoted 
drcnmstaiiccd, he proposed to give country groans.*’ He has unlimited 
the franchise to all occupiers of cer- influence in all. What more would 
tain quantities of land, merely from he have ? what more could any law 
the fact of possession and yet Mr give him ? 

O’Coimell was the first to denounce Men ought to have a little modesty; 
the measure ! The agitators complhm but the ** Liberator'* has gained so 
of defects in the law, and the minister much by reckless assertion that he is 
agrees to amend them ; the patriots justified in persevering in its practice, 
claim for the Irish a full equality in lie has often said, that he never 
the rcgistiation law granted to Eng- knew any statement tell, or any orgu- 
land, and more is conceded. When inent, however i)Ovreifiil, attain the 
headed by their “ august leader," they desired end, if only once repeated ; ** 
denounce the redrc.ss of those injus- and on this principle ho acts. He rc- 
tices of which they complained as peats and repeats again, in the teeth 
“ an additional insult," and they raise of contradiction and disproof, what 
such a clamour bcoiiusc ^tvhat they he wishes to have believed : and the 
formerly asked for was about to be result shows the wisdom of his pro- 
granted, that the minister w'as com- ceeding. Those w’ho contradict soon 
• pelled to succumb, and the bill was get tirc‘d. while, by perseverance, he 
withdrawn. h lefi in full possession of the field. 

The next item in the catalogue of It has been said that the Irish 
grievances is the iiiuuicipal law. Kuman C'atlioiics have been debarred, 
Kone has bccu more frequently or by the unfair exercise of ])olitical 
more forcibly dwelt on ; its injustice, patronage, from the attainmeut of 
and tendency to exclude the Liberal" those offices at the bar and in the 
inhabitants of the towns and cities of adnnuistration to which they were 
Ireland from local influence and poli- rendert^d eligible by the Emaiicipa- 
tical power, form prominent tojflcs in tion Act. The Whigs promoted three 
the speeches of every patriot orator. Konian Catholics — Mr Shiel, Mr 
Let ns see with hat justice. Wysc, and Mr OTcrrall ; these gen- 

It must be admitted that there is tleroen retired with their party, and 
I'ousiderable Conservative property if Sir Robert Peel offered them place 
and respectability in the lri.sh corpo- to-morrow-, they w^ould, as a matter of 
rate tow ns ; and yet what has been course, refuse it. These are the only 
the result of the elections under this persons of their religion unpledged to 
municipal law so loudly declaimed “Repeal of the Union" at present in 
against ? — ^There arc Ihii'ty- three cor- the House, who w ould have any clqim 
porations in Ireland, all of which, on the score of abilities to official 
with one solitary exception^ (that of station ; it surely cannot be e:£pected 
Beliast,) are not only Liberal 4>ut that a Conservative minister would 
downright Revolutloiiary. The num- give pow'cr to men pledged to the 
ber of the friends of order in the town- dismemberment of the British empire, 
councils is so small, that they can and the supporters of a measure 
accomplish nothiug. Overwhelming which ‘he has so nuequlvocaliy de- 
majorities have voted addresses to nouuced ; neither can it bo supposed 
the “ convicted conspirators," and that any man would be such a fool 
their mavors formed a deputation to as to place red-hot Repealers in the 
present them, and proceeded in state important office of stipendiaiy magis- 


barristers,) hafi^ooly to prove that the crops and produce raised on his land by his 
own labour, yielded him a sari»lu8 of ten poun^ over and abov^e the amount of 
his rent. 

* In England# tho right to vote is given to tenants at will paying X60 rent : it 
proposed to grant it to tboso In Ireland who paid JtfiO rent. 
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trate, whea the wiahes Of the goTem- owa supporters he found a*board of 
inont might be thwarted and the safety charitable bequests composed alto* 
of the country compromised by their gethcr of Protestants, and seeing, as 
partisanship, I he stated, ^^that two-thirds of the 

The Rep^lcrs admit their deter* property they had to administer was 
mination to accomplisli the destruc- lioman Catholic,” he dissolved that 
tion of Saxon rule ” in Ireland, and board apd constituted another, in 
at the same time modestly declaim which the Roman Catholics have an 
against the Saxon govcruincut, be- equality, and may under certain cir- 
causc they will not give tlicm power ciimstances have a majority — ^he 
or confidential employment, by means found the mortmain laws in exist- 
of which they might more securely ence, and he repealed them; now any 
carry out their intentions. Sir Ro- man wlio wishes may endow the Ro- 
bert Peel has faken every occasion, to man Catholic church to any extent 
the great detriment and dissatisfac- he pleases, Yet these last conces- 
tion of his steadfast supporters, to give sions have been denounced by priests 
place to such of the Roman Catholic and bishops as an additional insult, 
party as were at all eligible ; if the as an unjustifiable and tyrannical in- 
nnmber of such persons be limited, tcrfercnce with their rights. And why? 
the Roman Catholics themselves, and Because Sir Robert Peel clogged the 
not the minister, aic to blame. measure with the condition, that any 

As to the bar, the list of Roman testator so leaving property should 
C’atholics was run out before he came have his will made and registered 
to power^ There was no one amongst three months befme his death. Be- 
them whose standing in his profea- cause he wishes to protect the inte- 
sion would have at all justified the rests of the Roman Catholic laity, by 
miuisfer in placing him on the bench ; securing them against the interference 
and he had men of his own party, of the clergy when their relatives are 
distinguished for their acquirements, at the point of death, he stirs the 
whose interests he could not overlook, bile and rouses the indignation of 
whose claims were recognised even ravenous and pelf-seehifig ecclesias- 
by Mr O'Connell himself, and whose tics. lie brought in a bill to remedy 
conduct, since their promotion, has what was said to be the great defect 
been unimpeachable. in the registration laws, and it was 

The agitators cannot, in justice, not bis fanlt that it tviTnot carried ; 
blame him for having recourse to the he proposed to extend^the franchise, 
Conservative bar, for when in trouble and he was denounced' for doing so 
they sought protection from its ranks ^ by the advocates of universal suf- 
themselves. ExccptMrShicl, wliowas' frage; he has promoted the fomation 
mei*cly employed to wiako a speech, of railways ; he has issued a commis- 
aiid whose legal knowledge was never sion to enquire into the oppressions 
insisted on by his friends ; and Mr said to be perpetrated on their tenan- 
Precursor Pigott, who was retained try by the Irish landlords ; and he 
lest a slur should be thrown on the has subjected Irish absentees to the 
Whigs— all the leading lawyers who ' payment of the property tax. . 
conducted the defence in the “mon- ' Whig promises “in favour of Ire- 
ster trial ” were Protestants and Con- land ” were used by hfr O'Connell as 
servatives of the highest order, arguments to procure the abatement 

But what has this much-abused of the Bepoa) agitation ; although no 
minister done to conciliate Ireland man knew letter than he tiiat 
since he came to office? He has nearly if his “base, brufal, and bloody” 
trebled the grant for national educa- Mends had even the inclinatioii, they 
tion, and still continnes the system had not the power^ to cany out thdr 
adopted by the Whigs and patronised intentions, Toiy promises of a still 
by the priests, in opposition to a more conciliatory nature are used as 
powerfhl and influential portion of his a fltimnbis to it#exteBsio& ; al- 


* Two judges, who are e«-q^(o memberi, may be Roman Catho&cs: the 
numbers would then stand seven and fix. 
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ihongli Mr 0*Coimcll equally M^ell 
knows that what Sir Robert Peel pro- 
mises, his influence with the Eng- 
lish people moy proljably enable him 
to ftccompllsb. Ay, but that is just 
what the sagacious demagpgue wishes 
to prevent. If his grievances were 
removed, the pretence M* agitation 
would be ilostroyed. If there be 
real grievances, and Jf Mr O’Connell 
wished to liavc them redressed, why 
not attempt to do so? The mluistiy 
are willing to assist him — the public 
feeling and the opinion of Parliament 
are decidedly in Ms favour ; yet what 
measures have ho or his followei's 
proposed for the adoption of the legis- 
lature? The truth is, nothing annoys 
Wm more than the desire manifested 
by the premier and the Parliament 
to remove nil just ground^ of com- 
plaint, and Ijl^iercfure it Is that he has 
fixed on rtpeal of the union,” whioli 
he knows to be impracticable. A 
man’s o%vn intwest must be consi- 
dered, and “ the Liberator” is well 
aware tliat, if agitathm ceased, the 
twenty thomand appear paid him by 
the ^starving people” as a recom- 
pense for having patriotically rejected 
an office worth but /irt^ ould cease 
iilso. 

We have alluded to the amount of 
taxation iHjfipsetl on Ireland, to prove 
that injustice is not perfMJtnited upon 
her under tha^jaiost touching head ; — 
we have exi)^ed the fictitious griev- 
ances, and recounted tlie measures 
passed and promised by t?lr Robert 
Peel, to show how groundless the 
complaints of the agitators are, and 
that if there l)e wrongs, there is, on 
his part, a snicerii desire to redress 
them ; — and we have adverted to tlm / 
maimer in Which those beneficent acts ? 
and promises, so favourable to their 
views find iiyurjous to his administra- 
tion, have been received by those who 
profess to be the friends, and arc tl^ 
leadem, of the people for whose wei- 
ffire they are intended—- to convince 
the British minister and the British 
people of the alisolute impossibility of 
satisfying men. whose own selfish in- 
terest lies at the bottom of all their 
actions, and who fabricate grievances 
that, und?r the pretence of seeking 
their redress, they may be afforded 
opngMStles of tnenlca^ treason. 

Wntrfe mote is there can be 


effei?ted by Parliament which wotdd 
better the state of the Irish peasantry, 
while tiiey sufibr themselves to be 
made the dupes of every headless 
demagogue, and while they, by their 
o^m atrocities, drive flrom amongst 
them eveiy person who is willing or 
able to afford them employment ? The 
existing laws cannot repress the cruel 
outrages which they commit. Can 
an act of I’lirllameut humanize their 
minds, or impart nmroy to their 
hearts ? l*hc law cannot fix a inaxi- 
uium for rent; and if it coifl^ it 
would be only to iu<!rea«e their tur- 
bulence, without any mitigating com- 
forts. Extend the franchise, it will 
only enable them to accomplisli more 
political mischief — for they vpjoct as 
nothing all measures, however boue- 
ficiai, which du not tend to the dis- 
ntemhorment ol’ the empire; endow 
their church, and they acetUNO you of 
cornipiing it; truekle to Ijieni, and 
you but make them more exacting ; 
co< rcc‘ th(Mii, and you benefit them- 
selves aiul save the" country. 

That Ireland does labour under evils, 
no man can doubt ; but they are 
evils which have grown up under an 
exploded system, which all modern 
legislation fms tended to remedy, but 
which no legislation can at once re- 
move. The education of the people, 
heretofore altogether iieglexsted, is now* 
being attended to; but years will 
have passed before any favourable 
change can Ixi effected tlirough its in- 
strumentality ; and if things be siif- 
fored to i)rogre.ss as they have latefyi# ^ 
done, evil instciul of good must re- 
sult from the enlightenment of tlie 
people by means of a system which 
imparts knowledge without incnlcat- 
i ing roligioii. If you extend their in- 
liHtmation, and still leave them under 
the pblitioal sway of those who inditce 
the more Igooraut by the most pon- 
strons promises, and compd tlie more 
instructed and bett^ diSfmsSd by nil- 
cbedted intimichition, to fidlow hi 
their wake, it is dear that you but 
endow the demagogues with more 
power, and fender the enemies of order 
more capable of effecting their de- 
sijpns. The memorable expresdoiis 
of one who was % chappion of 8 
people’s privileges and the vietiin irf 
their fmodty, mmoith trne^ dmt to 
inffirmapiM^leof thob' before 
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instructing them and making them becsatM^e their bishops, pitchforited 
familiar with their duties, lerads na^ irom^e potatoe-baaket to the palace^ 
turally to the abuse of Ui^erty and the become drunk with the incense offered 
usurpation of individuals; it is like to their yulgar vanity, and the pa- 
opening n passage for the 'torreiA l»e- tronage granted in return for their 
fore a channel has been pi*epared to unprincipled political support, instead 
receive, or banks to direct it.” • of checking the misoonduct of the 

Yes, Ireland is afflicted by evils, subordinates, stimulate them to stiU 
bill those evils are created not so further violence,! and Stop at nothing 
much by the defects of the law, or by which can forward their olilltcts ; be- 
thc neglect and tyramiy of the bi'ttcr ciffise the opinions of the people ara 
clfisses, as by liie tota^cinoralization formed on the statements and advice 
of the lower. The Irish ])casant, na- of mendicant agitators, who have but 
turally brave, generous, ami faithful, one object in ^dew, their own pecit- 
is, by the system under wliicli be is iiiary aggi*andizement ; because a ra- 
brougbt up, rendered cruel, merciless, bid and revolutionary press, conceal- 
aud deceitful. There may be, «nd\ iug its ultimate designs under the 
pnibably are, hardships inflicted bj^‘ praiseworthy and proper motive of 
some of the landlords ; but they are affording protection to the weaki 
produced in most instances by cri- sCeks to overturn all law and order, 
minal and precedent acts ob the part and pandering to the w’orst passidns 
of the people. In no country in the of an ignorant and ferocious populace, 
world arc the rights of ijroficrty so goads them, by the most unfounded 
ill understood or so recklessly vio- and mischievous statements, to the 
latod: the industrious man fears to commission of crime, and then ad- 
surround his cottage with a garden, duces the atrocity of their acts as a 
bcicaiisc his fruit ami vegetables wtuld proof of the injustice of their treat- 
iMi canhid oft* by liks lazy and dis- ment. Every miu*der is palliated, he- 
honest neighbours; and he is deterred mme it arises from.“ the occupation 
from glowing turnijis, m Inch would of land.’’ Kveiy* binital assassination 
add to his wealth, from tlic bertain ' is paraded as “a fact ” for Lord 
knowlj^dgc that his utmost care can- llevon, and is I'ecommendcd to that 
not |]|i>serve them. Amongst no nobleman’s attention; not that the 
people <m the face of the earth are helpless and unoft*endiug family of the 
the obligatiohs of an oath or the diM victim may be afforded redress, but 
chargcTof the moral duties so utterly] that the executioner o^their parent - 
disregarded: any man, flic gi'eatesf may obtain commiseration. Nomat- 
inilprit, can find "persons to prove an. ter what the conduct of the tenant 
idibi; the most atrocious assassin ha^ may liavc been — no matter what ar- 
but to seek protection to obtain it. rears of rent he may have owtxl — ^to 
When: in the civilized world, but in evict him is a crime, which, iu the 
Irelaiul, can you And a sliding- eyes of those unprincipled jouraalists, 
scale ” of fees for the pcipctration of seems to justify an immediate recourse 
murder? to “ the wild justice of revenge.” 

And why Is this so ? Ilecause the The rights of property are said to 
religions instruction of the people has bo guaranteed by the law — while 
been totally neglected ; because their the exercise of thoao rights is reo- 
priests have become polltldans, and dered impossible by.'>4he conff^na- 
Stopping at nothbig to accjDOAplish tion of Unprincipled men, and ^e 
their objects, they teach the peasan- forco of a public 

tiy by private precept and example He who would think ft monstroiiir 
to disrespect and disregard those doc- that a merehant should be . 

trines which they publicly inetdeate ; red from the right Of issuing fiee. 


■ ^ 

‘ l^ev. Gregory Lynch of Wresthuid Eow, openly chared the 

' hbhcM having mffed the signatures Of numy prieshi to 9io {tfotert 
"'liiey^^epnbfiBheaagrinsttheOimtable’Beimests 6eehi$1eti^i[ea 
frem Whiel it^hsted hi the Irish <porreBpdiM[eiiee ^ S9rihtlriiuyir. 
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injiuared, Irt^and. 


[Dec 


ciition agafnet Ids creditor^ sliudders 
with horror at iho idea of a land- 
lord distnuning for liis unpaid rent. 
And the indhddual who delights in 
the metropolitan improvements, and 

S eries in the opening of St .Gileses, 
iOugh it drives thousands of “the 
STiffering poor ” at once and imrecom- 
pensed from their miserable abodes, 
considers the improvement of an Irish 
estate as too dearly pnrehased, if Ef- 
fected by the expulsion of one ill- 
conditioned and remunerated ruffian. 

But this morbid public opitjioii only 
feels for the lawless, the idle, and 
overholding tenant; for the landloi’d it 
has no sympathy — may be robbed 
of his rights, he may bo unable to 
educate or support hisVaraily, because 
he cannot obtain his rents, bnt his 
snfferings create no feeling in his fer- 
vour { liis case forms no fact for Lord 
Devon. The accomplished, the well- 
born, and the good, may be driven 
from the homes of their ancestors, 
and reduced to beggary, because the 
dishonest occupiers will neither pay 
their engagements nor surrender their 
lands, and no one laments their fate. 
The gentleman may be forced to emi- 
grate, and be sent into exile by his 
necessities, without any notice being 
jtaken of such an event. Bnt let a 
tenant who has been profligate, dis- 
honest, and reduced to povorty'by his 
own iniscoifduct, be dispossessed of 
the smallest portion of gronnd on 


under existing circamstaucest b7 
means of which this happy state could 
be produced, and that is by following 
the ^ample of the f^'cnch revolution- 
ists, oy cutting the throats or otherwise 
disj^sing of the present proprietor, 
and then selling to the peasantry at 
the moderate prices which were for- 
merly fixed on by the Convention. 

The Irish gentleman is held up to 
public disapprobation because he has 
a lawless hud pauper tenantry; and 
if lie attempt to imi>im'e their moral 
and social condition, by removing the 
worst conducted, and enlarging the 
holdings of the others, so as to enable 
them to bvo in comfort, his conduct 
is considered still more odions, even 
though he send the disiwsscssed at 
his owm expense to those colonies to 
which thousands of the best disposed 
of the ])cople voluntarily emigi*ate. 
What, in God’s name, is ho to doV 
While all remajn, it is an absolute 
impossibility that good can l>o eflccted 
for any. llio evil is sedulously iwint- 
ed out, and the only practicable re- 
medy is resisted by the same persons 
— the Men^, “ par excclleuqe,” of 
the people 1 

This moral disorgauiaatioii, and the 
total disrespetrt tbi" the rights of 
perty by which it is accompanied, 
creates other evils as its neccssai*y 
consequences; it produci^s hostility 
and ill feeling between the higher and 
the lower classes, augments absentee- 


which he ektxl out a wprtched exist- 
ence, and which, if he had it in fee, 
would not be fuiffidcnt to support bis 
family-let such an one be but dis- 
possessed, and, oven though he be 
afforded the means of emigrating to 
countries where land is plenty and 
wag^ remunerative, the “ Liberal 
press” will teem with “the honors 
and the cmelties ” of “ the Irish sys- 
tem!” Doubtless it would bo most 
desirable that e^'eiy .man should be 
possessed of a sufficiency of land, and 
that he should fif you will) have it in 
lee ; bnt how is this to be accom- 
pli^ed? The Irish population is too 
dense to be comfortably supported bn 
the extent of soil which fhd^countiy 
possesses, without the assistani# of 
manufactures ; and the conduct of &e 
people, uuA^ the gffidance of tli^ir 
leaden, effeefeoallj preveuts their ee- 
tablishment. There js M one vray, 


ism, and deprives the peasantry p( 
the personal snperintendence of tJiosc 
who would really ha^ e their Interests 
at heart, and by whose example tiiey 
wonld be benefited. Nor can vre be sur- 
prised that any person whose circum- 
stances enables him to do so should 
reside out of Ireland; when we sec 
every man of rank and fortune who 
relinquishes the pleasures of the capi- 
tah and the enjoyments of society, 
for the purpose of settling on hj^ 
estates, and p^onning his dutlimi 
subjected to tbe abuse cl eveiy scur- 
riloiis priest, and the insults of every 
penniless agitator. Landlords natu- 
rally wish to reside at home where 
their possessions, in a wfaolesora 
of society, would secure 
inflnence and respect ; but SiMk W 
Irish gentleman bows to 

“augS leader, 
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both, and risks bis personal safety 
into the bargain. No men [|*ofe8S to 
lament absenteeism more than the 
priests and agitators. But b|iw do 
they act? Tlicy declare against the 
non-residence of the proprietors ; but 
their sole object in doing so is to 
rouse the feelings of their auditors, 
and tints prepare them for the per- 
formance of what they wish them to 
effect. What cncoiiragegiient do tliey 
or their creatures afford to such as do 
return? We like facts. The Mar- 
quis of AVateiford, a bold and daring 
sportsman, boundless in his charities, 
frank and cordial in his manners, not 
obnoxious on account of his politics, 
and admitted on all hands to be one 
of the very best landlords in Ireland 
— in fact, just such a character as the 
Irish would admire — he comes to re- 
side and spend his eighty thousand a- 
year in the coniitrv, and how is he 
treated ? lie gets up a splendid sport- 
ing establishment in Tipperary ; hk 
hmtnds and horses were twice poisoned; 
and this not being found sntficient to 
drive him from tlie neighbourhood, in 
which he >vns affording umusemeut 
and spending money, his offices were 
fired y and his serv'ants with difficulty 
saved their lives. Compelled to aban- 
don Tipperary, lie betakes himself to 
his family mansion in Waterford; 
and how' is he received there ? Why, 
in his own town and within his hear- 
ing, we find tlic meek and Christian 
priest*' addressing his tenants and 
labourers, the men whom he employs 
and supports, after the following 
fashion : — “ Men of Portlan ! you 
were the leading men who put down 
the Beresford in '26, (<//c marquis'^s 
fhther,) I call on you now, having 
put down one set (ff tyrants, to put 
down another set of tyrants,” (the 
nwarmis himsdfi) * X)oes such conduct 
(and this Is but one instance of many 
liEl^h wc could adduce) evince a dc- 
PM; on the part of the “ pastors of 
the people,’' to encoura^ the residence 
of the gentry, or a wish to procure 
for the peasantry those blessings which 
they paint In such glowing terms as 
sure to ensue from their landlords 


Bving and spendijK; their incomes ' 
amongst thm ? Much as the priests 
and i^tators declaim against absen- 
teeism, nbthing would be more con- 
trary to their wishes thalhthat the 
absentees^shonld return. They have 
no desire to share their infinence with 
others ; and hence it is that an excuse 
is always 'made for quarrelling with 
avery resident who cannot be made 
subservient to their wishes apd while 
they stpadily persevere in their sys- 
tem of annoyance and offence, they as 
lustily reiterate their lamentations on 
a state of things w^hich their own con- 
duct tends to produce. 

That w^c arc Justified in attributing 
the poverty, the misery, and the crimes 
of th j Homan Catholic peasantiy to 
«thc constant state of agitation and 
excitement in wliich they are kept^l^ 
their leaders, and the bad exampie 
set them by their religious instructors, 
and not to any pecuniary burdens 
(legislative or local) imposed upon 
them, wo can easily prove, by a refer- 
ence to the condition of that portion of 
the Irish people who are not subject to 
their control or corrupted by their in- 
iluencc. It is w^ell known that in the 
province of Ulster land fetches at 
least one- third more rent than in 
either of the other provinces, although 
the quality of the soil is by no means 
so good. Yet what is ^he condition 
of the people? what their habits? 
what the appearance of the oonntiy 
in this less favoured district? We 
shall let an authority often quoted by 
Mi’ O'CoDucll answer our qucsjiion. 

Mr Kohlf tells u$, that the main 
root of Irish misery is to be sought in 
tlie indolcucc, levity, extravagance, 
and want of energy of the national 
character.” And again, iq passing from 
that portion of the country where the 
majority of the inhfdiitants prnfrtss 
the Homan Catholic religion, to, that 
in whiph the great bulk of the popu- 
lation are Protestants, or Fresbyte^- 
ans, the same mriter says — On tl]m 
other side of these miserable hills, 
whose inhabitants are years 
tliey c(ua afford to get the holes mend- 
ed in their potato-kettles— the most 


* Extract from the speech of the Rev. Mr H^buey, as reported in the Irish 
correspondehceofthe Timesnewmper^ July 3, 1844t . 

t JKoM’s /rslomf. 
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atil|mp(^taiit ai'tide of ai^ed to tlie IHoody catalogoei whfcii 
ill an t6Tri<^ ronaed the indtgjnatton of the idrtaoas 

tory of -*Ii(ihister eods, and that of W/M/fcato/-;* andwhyj? 

Utoiar^lbffi^Uk The coach rattled orer it waa the result of A .private quarreh 
II1IP011I&17 iiniy and all at once tve We says this rcspeotable 
aiiKed tO^to entered a new world, fj^uardiaii of public morality^ iMt 

I len not in the slightest degree ex- such a stjstm of murderous ag^rresioii 

agibrating when I say, that every as xnrs, r^iofe trm/ 0/ those 

thing was as suddenly changed as if ^agrarian ccuises 'which thag 'account 
by an enchanter’s wild.; The dirty for crime^ is calcuhtfid to fill eeerg 
cabins’bj the road-side were siicc^ced- mtmi with indignation.^^ i Are we iKd; 
od by neat, pretty, diecrful-looking Justified rn demanding Of the govern- 
cottages ; regular* plantations, wcU nient how long this state of things is 

cultivated fields, pleasant Itttlo cot- to be permitted to contlmu!? how 

tage-gardons, and shady lines of trees, long the lives and properties of the 

met the eye on every side. At first I respectable and loyal inhabitants of 

could ’scarcely believe my own ey<‘-t, JrKiand arc to b(‘ left at the mercy 

and tli^ght that at all events tho nml the disposal of a ferocious and 

'change must be merely local and tern- bhuodstained jwptiince/? how much 

poraiy, caused by the' better manage- • further open and undisguised treason 
ment of that particular estate. No is to be ftUpWed to proceed? 

counter change, however, ^^^ppea^ed ; The 'Jijfrian policy will not an- 

the improvement lasted *#10 whole swev. lifr^l’C'onnell mav abandon 

way to Newry; and, from'Kewry to lils plans, falsify his prrUnises, and 

Beliast, eveiy thing coiitimied to show' break his most solemn engageraonts — 

me that 1 had entfied the country of but theri‘ will be no relief: he will 

a totally different people— namely, still l>c snj»|K»rted so long as hi<! agita- 

the district of the fcicottisli settlei^, tion is uncheekod — so long ns the 

the active aud indiistiions Trosby- fuvjplc think that throngh the instru- 

terians.” mentality of his measures thpr de- 

Nor can we be surprised at the sigus may be accomplished. And If, 

condition of this unhappy country aftei. a further period of excitement, 

when we sc^ tjie Executive looking after a still increasing belief in their 

quietly on, when the public press has own ability to attain tlie avowed ob- 

becomc the apolo^st of crime, and jectM their wishes, “the free posses- 

pnblic sympathy is enlisted on the sibti^of the land,"’ the peasantry 

side of the evil-doers. should be deserted or bidrayed by 

Four murders have, within th§ last their leader^*, the best ^at oould thou 

month, been perpetrated in Tipperary, be ^pected would be the horrors of 

which were all but justified by the an unsuccessful servile war. Mehti 

Locid patim-s, because they weri* sup- tiqie the enemies of (ircat Britain Are 

posed to have been the acts of tenants Ofamly apprised of the disaffection of 

diaposscssedyii/’ ni>n-;>a^«e.nl of rent, the Irish people; who but bide theii' 

Thig excited no horror. A fiJVi was time and wait their opportunity. 

4 ^ — . 

*iPhe local newspaper, t correspondent of the Times, Kov. Ij, 1644 A 
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fiKIGUT^AH PASSAGES IN TH® LIF® Op A UOfifSUN OPPICEH. • 


Dubjng a twelvemonth’s residence 
In a continental city, I became ac- 
quainted with a Russian officer, whom 
1 will designate by the name of Adrian. 
Ho was a mnii still in the prime of life, 
but w ho had endured much sorrow and 
calamity, wliicU had imparted a tinge 
of melancholy to his character, and 
rendered him apparently indifferent to 
most of the enjoyments that men usu- 
jilly seek. He w^as no longer in the 
Rnssiau service, did not appear to be 
rich, kept two horses, upon which he 
used to take long solitary rides, that 
constituted apjmivutly his only plea- 
sure. He had seen much of the world, 
and his life had evidently been an ad- 
venturous one; but ho w'as not com- 
muiiicativ(s on matters regarding him- 
self, although on gencrjil subjects he 
would sometimes converse wdllingly, 
and when he did so, liis conversation 
was liigldy interesting. Ho was one 
of those persona with w'hora it is dif- 
ficult, to become iutimato beyond a 
certain ])oint ; and although 1 had rea- 
son to believe that he liked me, and 
for nearly a year wo jiassed a portion 
of each day togctlier, he never laid 
asiile a degi’ee of reserve, or approach- 
ed in any w'ny to a confidential inter- 
course. 

J was one day reading in my room, 
w'ben Adrian’s servant came t|||^li 
haste to summon me to his master, 
who had lH>cn tlirowii from his horse, 
and w^as not ex]>ected to survive the 
injuries ho had received. 1 hurried to 
the hotel, and found my unfartunato 
friend suffering greatly, but perfectly 
calm and collected. Two medkal 
men, wiiO had been called in, had al- 
ready i|}forined him that bis end was 
japidly approaching. He had appear- 
m little moved by the intelligeoco. 1 
approached his bedside ; he took my 
hand, and pressed it kindly. I Was 
deeply grieved at the sad state in 
which 1 found him ; but time was too 
short to be wasted in expressions of 
sympathy and sorrow, and I thought 
1 should better show the regard I 
reidfy felt for him, by offering to bo of 
tmy service in my power with respect 


to the arrangement, of his affairs, or 
the execution of such wNmsr as be 
might form. 

My affairs are all in order,” be 
said ; my will, and the address of 
xny nearest sumving relative, are in 
yonder writing-desk. I have no debts* 
and whatever sum is derived from the 
sale of my personal effects, I wish to 
be given to the hospitals of the town.” 

He di’ow a ring, set with an antique 
cameo, from his ffngor. 

“ Accept this,” he said to me, “ as 
a slight memorial of our acquaintance, 
whicli has been productive of much 
pleasure to me.” 

He paused, exhausted by the exer- 
tion he hod made to speak. After a 
few moments, he resumed. You 
have at times seemed to wish to hear 
aoinething of my past life,” said he, 
with a faint sniile. Amongst my 
papers is a small leathern portfolio, 
which 1 give to you, with the matin- 
script It contains. These gentlemen,” 
added he, looking at the physicians, 
“ will bear witness to the bequest.” 

At this moment the Homan Catholic 
priest, who had been sent for, entered 
the room, and Adrian express^ a wish 
tq be left alone with him. That same 
evening he expired. 

1 had no difficulty in obtaining pos- 
session of the portfolio bequeathed to 
me. In the papers it contained were 
recorded a series of incidents so ex- 
traonlinary, that I am still in doubt 
whether to consider them a.«; having 
really happened, or as being the in- 
vention of a fantastical and oveixtrain- 
ed imagination. 1 kept the MS. by 
me for some time, but have finally 
resolved to translate and publish it, 
merely substititting ffotitions names 
for those set^ down in the original. 
The narrative is in some respects In- 
complete, but Whether in eon^uenee 
of Adrian’s sudden death, or because 
no fbrther oircumstances connected 
with ft came to bis knowledge, 1 «n 
of course unable to say. It & aafeU 
lows:— 

1 am by bhrlti a bfil mj 
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childhood and youth wore passed at 
Hamburg. Owing to the early age 
at which, I lost my father, my recol- 
lections of him#re necessarily but im- 
perfect. I remember him as a tall 
handsome man, somewhat careworn, 
constantly engaged in the correspon- 
dence rendered necessary by his nn- 
merons commercial speculations, and 
frequently absent from homo upon 
journeys or voyaps of greater or less 
duration. His life had been an an- 
xious one, and his success by no means 
constant ; but he still persevered, led 
on by a sanguine temperament, to ho|>c 
for that foiiiunc wliich had hitherto 
constantly eluded his grasp. 

It was shortly after my tenth birth- 
day, and we tvere anxiously expect- 
ing my father’s return from a voyage 
to the East Indies. Before hLs de- 
parture he had promised my mother, 
that if he succeeded in the objects of 
this distant expedition, he would re- 
tire from business, and settle do^ii 
quietly to pass the rest of his days in 
the coimtiy. 'flio letters received 
from him led her to believe that the 
result of his voyage had been satis- 
factory, and she w'as tlicreforc. antici- 
pating his retuni with double pleasure. 
At last, one evening news wms brought 
that the ship in w hich he had taken 
his passage was come into port, and 
just as my mother and myself w'ere 
leaving the house to go ami w elcopie 
the wanderer, my father mivde his ap- 
pearance. I will pass over the trans- 
ports of joy with wliich he was re- 
ceived. iSo soon :is they had a little 
subsided, he presented to us, under 
the name of the Signor Mauucci, a 
dark hoe-looking man, who accom- 
panied him, and whom he had invited 
to sup wdrh him. 1 say with him^ be- 
cause, to our gi-eat surprise and dis- 
appointment, neither ray mother nor 
myself were admitted to partake of 
the meal. Hitherto my father's return 
from his voyages had been celebrated 
as a sort of festival. A large tabic 
was laid out, and our friends came in 
to welcome him, to ask him innnmer- 
able questions; and tell him all that 
had occarred during bis absence. On 
this occasion, however, things were 
arranged vciy differently. My father, 
in^^ead of joining his family andfriends 
at siqpper, caused the meal to be served 


in a separate room for himself and the 
■Italian ; and long after they had done 
eating, I could hear them, as I lay in 
bed, walking up and dow'u the apart- 
ment, and discoursing earnestly to- 
gether in a foreign tongue. My bed 
had been made for that night upon 
a sofa in one of the sitting-rooms 
which adjoined my father’s apartment. 
My usual slccping-room was given up 
to the stranger, wlio was to pass the 
night at our house. 

My temperament w as natnraUy a 
nervous one, and my fatiicr's return 
had so excited me that I found it im- 
possible to sleep, but lay to.ssing about 
till long after every body in tlie house 
had apparently retired to rest. The 
strong smell of sea -winter proceeding 
from my father's cloak, which was 
lying on a chair near my ted, perhaps 
also contributed to keep me aw.ake ; 
and w hen 1 at last began to doze, I 
fancied myself on board ship, and 
every thing around me seemed tniu- 
bling ami I'oUing nlxmt as iu a storm. 
After lying for some time in this 
dreamy state, I at last fell into an un- 
easy fi^•e^isll slumber. For long after 
that night, I was unable* to decide whe- 
th<*r wimt then occurred was a frightful 
dream or a still more frightful reality. 
It w’!is only by conilucting .subsequent 
crrcumstiuices and discoveries with 
my indistinct rccollcctioiis, that some 
Years afterw ard.s 1 became convinced 
of the reality of w.'hat I that night 
witnessed, 

^^lad scarcely fallen asleep, as it 
sc^ed to me, when 1 was awaken^ 
by the creaking of the door leading 
into my father's room. It w as hastily 
opened, and the stranger appeared, 
bearing a lamp in his hand, and ap- 
parently much agitated. He walked 
several timc§ iip and down both rooms, 
os if one had been too small for. him 
in his then excited state. At last he 
began to speak to himself in broken 
sentences, some of which reached my 
car. “ I leave to-morrow,” he said ; 
“ when I return, all will be over— all 
— the fool 1” Tlien he took another 
turn through the room, and paused 
suddenly before a large mirror. Do 
1 look like a murderer?” he exclaim- 
ed wildly, and with a ehastly rolling 
of his eyes. Then suddenly tewdug 
off a bla& wig and whiskers whi^te 
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wore, he stood before me on old and 
greyheaded man. At this moment 
he for the first time noticed my tern- 
poraiy bod. 

“ lla!” he muttered, with a Aart, 
“ how imprudent ! ” He immediately 
replaced his wig, and with noiseless 
steps approached my couch. Tcmfied 
as I was, I had yet sufficient presence 
of mind to counterfeit sleep ; and the 
stranger, after standing a minute or 
two beside me, went softly into my 
father's room, the door of which ho 
shut behind him. 

When I awoke the next morning, 
and thought of this strange incident, 
it assumed so vague and indefinite a 
form, that I set it down as the illu- 
siou of a drcam« Every thing was as 
usiiui in the house ; my father, it is 
true, seemed tlioiightful and grave, 
but that was nothing uncommon with 
him. He spoke kindly to me, and 
apologised to my mother for his se- 
clusion of the proceeding evening *, but 
said that he had been compelled to 
discuss matters of the greatest im- 
l)ortance with the Signor Manucci, 
who was then sitting beside him at 
breakfast. My mother was too de- 
lighted at her husband’s return to be 
very implacable ; and if the evening 
had been clouded by disappointment, 
our morning meal was, to make 
amends, a picture of harmony and 
perfect happiness. 

About noon, Manucci took an affec- 
tionate leave of my father, and de- 
parted not, however, till he had pro- 
mised that he w'ould shortly renew 
his visit. Tlie day passed without 
incident, lily father had planned an 
excursion into the country for the fol- 
lowing morning, to visit an old friend 
who resided a tew leagnes from Ham- 
burg. I was awakened at on early 
hour, in order to get ready to accom- 
pany him and my mother. I hastily 
dressed myself, and went down into 
the parlour. What was my surprise, 
when on entering the room 1 saw my 
father Iving pale and suffering upon a 
sofa, while my mother was sitting be- 
side him in teai's, anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of a physician who had 
been sent for, and who presently made 
bis appearance. He felt my father’s 
pnUie, enquired the symptoms, and 
finally pronounced him to be in a state 
of considerable danger. Each succes- 


sive half Lour increased the sick man’s 
sufferings, and before the afternoon he 
was speechless. 

In sadness and anxiety we were 
surrouiidiug my father^'s couch, when 
suddenly a carriage stopped at the 
house door, and the next instant Ma- 
nucci entered the apartment. He ex- 
pressed the utmost grief and sym- 
patiiy upon learning my father’s illness, 
sat down beside the dying man, for 
such he now was, and took his band. 
My fatlicr beckoned his friend to 
stoop down, that he might whisper 
something to him; but although his 
lips moved, an inarticulate muttering 
w^as all that he could utter. Ha thcn, 
with an expression of almost despair- 
ing grief upon his countenance, took 
my Iiand and that of Manned, joined 
them together in lus, which were al- 
ready damp and chill with the ap- 
proach of death, and pressed them to 
his heait with a deep sigh. The next 
instant thei*e was a convulsive move- 
ment of his limbs — a rattle in his 
throat. My father was dead. 

1 shall never forget that moment. 
It w as with some difficulty that Ma- 
nucci and myself withdi'ew our hands 
from those of my fatlier, which dutch- 
cd them tightly in the agony of death. 
It was the first coipsc I had ever 
looked upon, and although of a parent 
Avhom I dearly loved, I yet recoiled 
from it with an irrepressible shudder. 
The stronger, too, inspired me with 
au invincible repugnance. I could 
not forget my dreapiy or vision, or 
whatever it w as, when I had seen him 
changed into a gi-ey repulsive-looking 
old man, and the mysterious words — 
“ Do I look like a murderer?” rang 
ever ill my cal’s. 

My mother’s grief at her sudden 
beroavement was boundless. She was 
incapable of arranging or ordering 
any thing; and as my tender years 
prevented me from being of any use. 
Manned took upon himself the ma- 
nagement of every tjiing. Through 
his exertions, the arrangements S>t 
the funeral were rapidly^ completed $ 
and I followed to the grove the body 
of my unfortunate father, who bad 
died, BO said the doctor, of a stroke of 
apoplexy. Child as I was, I was 
greatly struck by the coinddence be- 
tw^een this snddmi death, and the sin- 
gular dream I had had not forty-eight 
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hoQn pr«vlQii8 to it. 1 «aid nothings 
hoirever; fbt I feared Manned, and 
shonld not have tliought my life safe 
had he heard that I relntcd my dream 
to any one. In after years, when I 
was better able to form a judgment 
on these matters, I thonglit it uaeless 
to renew the grief of my poor mother, 
then becoming old and infirm, by a 
communication of wbat 1 had wit- 
nessed on that memorable night, br 
by inspiring her with doubts ns to the 
real cause of her husband's deatli. 

Meanwhile Manued busied himself 
in the arrangement of my father's 
affairs, epneeming which lie ai^peared 
perfectly w’oll informed. In the course 
of their liquidation, he became ac- 
quainted with ttiany of the chief peo- 
ple In Hamburg, w ho all spoke veiy 
'highly of his talents, and seemed cap- 
tivated by his agreeable conversatum 
and varied actiuirements. in an in- 
credibly short tune he had made him- 
self numerous friends, who courted 
hia society* and invited him to their 
houses. Nobody knciv any thing more 
of him thfln w hat he himsg'li cho^e to 
say, which w'as very little. It was 
rumoured, however, that he belonged 
to a religious fratcniity— but wlielher 
of the Jesuits, or some other order, no 
one knew, nor was it possible to trace 
the origin of the report, hlanucci 
himself, the object of all theso coiyec- 
tiires, seemed ‘perfectly unconscious 
of, Or indifferent to them. He took a 
house at a short distimcc from the 
town, close to a small conntiy' resi- 
dence to which my mother had I’etired ; 
and in conformity with my father's 
last and mutely expressed w ish, show - 
ed a mo.st friendly disposition towards 
me, intcre.sting h unself in my studies, 
and to a certain extent superintend- 
ing my education. He visited us veiy 
frequently, and gradually I liccame 
accustomed to bis presence, and my 
aversion to him diminished. The re- 
membrance of my dream grew' fainter 
and fainter, and the guilty agitation 
and strange appearance of Maiiucci 
on the nlgKt of his arrival at Ham- 
burg, lost the shai-p distinctness of 
outline with which they had at first 
been engraved upon my memory. I 
regarded^all that! had seen that night 
as a ^hcam, and nothing more. 

. The house hihahUed by Maiiucel 
Jras of han^somp exterior, and situat- 
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ed in the middle of a large garden. 
The door was rarely openra to vlai- 
tors, and^ besides the Italian, an old 
servpt-maid w’os its only inmate. I 
myself was never admitted w ithin its 
walls till 1 had attained my seven- 
teenth year; but when 1 was, the cu- 
rious arrangements of the dwelling 
made a strong impression upon ray 
fancy. The whole of the ground fioor 
was onc large hall, of which the ceil- 
ing was supported by pillars, and 
whence a staircase led to three apart- 
ments, one used us a sitting-room, 
anotlior as bed-chamber, and the 
third, which was kept constantly shut, 
ns a study. The nit ting-room, instead 
of doors, had green silk curtains in 
the doorways. Eight cliandeliers w'ei*o 
fixed in pairs upon the wall, uud be- 
tween them wen* four black marble 
tablets, on which were eugrav«*d in 
golden letters, the words:-— Watch! 
Tray! L.ibonr! hove! In a reces.s 
wa.s a .sort of altar* nbovf* which was 
suspended a valuable painting from 
tlie hand of one of the old uia.stcrs. 
Behind a folding screen in the sleep- 
ing-rnoin. .stood the bt'd, which was 
suiTOundc'd by sabres, daggers, stilet- 
tt*es, and j)istol» of various calibre; 
and from this nKun a strong door, 
clenched and bound with iron, led into 
the study, the interior of which I 
never saw. Altogether, the house 
made such a struugc and nnplea.sant 
iiupre.s.siou upon me, that 1 felt no 
w ish to rei)eat my visit. 

Maniicci liad now been residing 
Foven years amoiig.st ns, leading a 
peaceful and quiet life, a fmiuent 
visitor at our house, well looked ujwm 
and liked by all wiio knew' him. Al- 
though theVo was certainly a degree 
of mystery attaching to him, yet no 
one w as suspicious of him, nor had 
the voice of scandal ever been lifeod 
up to hi.? prejudice. Ho w'as friendly 
and attentive to my mother^ kind to 
me, courteous to every one, seemed 
perfectly contented with his mode of 
life, and never talked of changing it. 
Our astonishment was consequently 
BO much the greater; when one mom* 
ing we learnt his sudden disappear^ 
ance from the neud^boarhooii 
quirics were made m etexy direetlpO; 
but none had seen him depart. Hb 
shrivelled old housekeeper 'ffas also . 
nowhere to be found. 
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It was within a few weeks after 
this strange disappearance, that I ob- 
tained the first insight into the cha- 
racter of the mystcrions Italian. After 
my father’s death, and the winding 
lip of his affairs, his papers and letters 
had been put in boxes and locked up 
in a closet. 1 one day took it into 
my head to rummage these papers. 
There were vast numbers of bills of 
lading and exchange, insurance pa- 
pers and the like, all matters of no 
interest to me ; but at last, upon un- 
tying a bundle of niiscollancous docu- 
ments, a small packet fell out which 
seemed likely to reward my search. 
It consisted of frngment%of letters, 
much damaged by lire, and which, to 
judge from tlio size of the lialf-burned 
envelope that contain(.‘d tlicm, and 
that had apparently been originally 
used for a mneh larger parcel, proba- 
bly formed only a small part of a col- 
lection of letters that had boon acci- 
dentally (tr intentionally destroyed by 
the dames. 

Here are some of these fragments 

Of letters. 

. The sociely of a man • 
whose acquaintance T have made since 
my arrival heix*, becomes each day 
more agreeable to me. lie has seen 
a vast deal of the world, and his mind 
is stored with the most varied know- 
ledge, to such a degree that it some- 
times a])pears to me as if the longest 
life would be insiiflicient to acrpiirc all 
that he has Ieanie<l. Our acquain- 
tance %vas made in an odd pUace 
enough — a gambling-houso, to which 
I had gone as a lUatter of curioaity. 
He was sitting away from the tables, 
and addressed some trifling remark to 
me, to which I replied. lie then, as 
if he had known who and what I was, 
began talking of the commerce in 
which I am engaged, and displayed 
an intimate acquaintance with mer- 
cantile affairs. Our conversation had 
already bcc-ome animated and. iiitc- 
re.sting, when it was interrupted by a 
noise and bustle in the play-room; 
and several persons came up to my 
new acqnaintance, and congratulated 
him. It appeared that be had staked 
a sum equivalent to the whole amount 
there was in the bank, and it was 
while the game was being played that 
we had entered into conversation. 
He now went to the table, and re- 


edved his winnings from the ^scon- 
certed bankers with an appearance 
of perfect indifference, returning them 
at the same time, a handsome sum — 
that they might have, as he said, a 
chance of recovering what he had won 
fi-om them 1 Then, after giving me 
his address, and inviting me to call 
on hini, he left the house’* . . . 

. Tlic diamonds . . . 
edormoiis value . . . excellent 
bargain . . . twenty thonsand 
pounds sterling ”... 

(Tliis letter had been nearly de- 
stroyed by the fire.) 

“ . . . It is some days since I 
have seen my now friend, although 
his agreeable conversation and man- 
ners render bis society more pleasing 
to me at every inteivicw. I am em- 
bamissod about this purchase of dia- 
monds, which I am veiy desirous of 
making, but find myself without suf- 
ficient funds for the imqiose. If M — - 
would join me in the specnlatiou. Ids 
recent winnings would be moi*c than 
is wanted to make up the deficiency. 

I must propose it to him . . . 

“ . . . I have ju.st returned 

from a visit to M . It appears 

that he is an Italian by birth, al- 
though speaking several languages as 
well as a native, and that he is tra- 
velling for the affairs of an important 
association of which he is a member. 
He has travelled a great ^leal in Ger- 
manv, and will probably return thither 
shortly. To-day he told me that he 
W'as glad to have W'on the largo sum 
to which I alluded in a former letter ; 
that he had much need of it for a 
groat object he had in view, but for 
which lie was still afraid it woidd 
scarcely suffice. Upon hearing this, 
I resolved to say nothing to him about 
the partnership in the diamond specu- 
lation ... - ^ 

‘ . . . It is impossible for me 

to describe to yon the fascination 
which this man exercises over ine. 
You know that I do not usually gt- 
aggerate, although I am peili^ 
somewhat inclined to the mystical 
and romantic. 1 have lived too little 
on land, however, for any ideas of 
that natmw to haVo taken much hdli 
upon my mind. At sea, the move- 
ment of the winds and waves, tiie 
unintermitting intercourse with’ onq's 
fellow-men— the whole Jife of a niari- 
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n&y in dhorl; lfsm» iictle leisure ibr 
fludi Andes. 'Bot here, in this trc^- 
cal dime, where the bea^'ens are of 
so 4eep a blue, and the leaves of so 
b^t a green, where the imagination 
is worked upon by Oriental scenery 
and’ inagBificence, and the veiy air 
one breathes is laden with jierfumes 
from the flower -fields and ‘ spice- 
groves of Araby the Blest, here is jthe 
land of fiction and reverie, and h«re 
I at times think that lu}’' new and 
most agreeable Mend has laid mo 
under a s]^ll equally pleasant and 
potent in its efiects — a s]K‘11 from 
which 1 have ncitlier wish nor ability 
to emancipate myself. Yet why should 
1 wish to escape an ia^ucnce exercised 
only for my good, and by whidi I 
must benefit ? hly greatest htippliieits 
is in the friendship of this man, my 
greatest trust and reliance are in his 
counsels. Stem is he, bold, almost 
rash in his actions, but ever snccess- 
fol ; and when he has an end to gain, 
nothing can withstand him, no ob- 
stacle bar him from its attainment . 

. . . in the kindest manner , 
lent me the sum I w anted to com- 
plete the purchase-money of the dia- 
monds, but obstinately refuses to share 
the profits which, on my rcturu to 
Europe, are sure to accrue from this 

speculation. What generosity! AI 

is assuredly the most disinterested 
and the truest of friends. We are 
becoming each day more attached to 
each other. He has formed a pro- 
ject to come and settle near 11 am- 
tmrg, and there we shall pass the 
rest of our days together. He is a 
most singular and interesting person. 

I shall weajy you, pcuhaps, by all 
these details ; but ever}* thing that re* 
lates to him interests me. Only think, 
the other day 1 found in a cabinet in 
bis apartment, a mask, which be told 
me ]fe had himself made. I never 
saw gnefa a mastcrpioco. It was of 
wax, imitating perfectly a human 
ccMiiitenance, of an expression emi- 
nently attractive, although sad. He 
was not in the room when 1 found it, 
in seeking for a book be bad promised 
to lend me. He came in when I had - 
just taken it out of the drawer in 
which it was, and an angry cxdama* 
tion”' . . , 

These disjointed but significant frag- 


ments were all of any interest that 
the fiames had spared. From them, 
however, 1 a<^uired a moral certainty 
that Manned was my fathcr*s mur- 
derek In order to obtain possession 
of the diamonds, of which no trace 
had been found after my fatlier's death, 
the perfidious Italian had doubtless 
admiuistered to him some deadly 
poison. This must have been so skUt 
fuUy prepared as not to take effeui 
till the murderer had left the house a 
suificiently long time to pi'evcut any 
risk of suspicion attaching to him. 

Burning to avenge my unfortunate 
parent, 1 now' set to w'ork with the 
utmost ci^gy to discover what hsul 
become of Manned. 1 caused eh- 
quirios to be made in every direction, 
and resorted to every means I conld 
devise to find oat the assassiil; but 
for a long time all was in vain. It 
was not till several years after my 
mother's death that we .igaiu met — 
a meeting which, like our first, was 
to me fraught with bitter sorrow'. 

1 hud been for some time in the 
llussian service, and the regiment to 
w hich 1 belonged w as quartered at a 
village a few leagues from Waraaiv* 
At the perio<l I speak of, a country 
house in the neighlx>urhcK>ii of the vil- 
lage belonged to, and w'as occupied 
by. General Count Gntzkoff, a noble- 
man of andcut descent and great 
wealth, and who hod an only daugh- 
ter called Natalie, the perfection of 
feminine grace and beauty. The 
villa had Ijeen christened Nataliua, 
after his daughter, and no expense 
had been spared to render it and the 
grounds attached to it worthy of their 
lovely 8iM>nsor. Amongst otbm* embel- 
lishments, a large portion of the park 
had been laid out in miniature imita- 
tion of Swiss scenery, with chalets, 
and waterfalls, and aitifidal moun- 
tains, that must have taken a vast 
time and labour to construct. There 
was an excoUent house in this part of 
the grounds, inhabit^ by a sort of 
iutendant or steward^ aiid in this 
houae rooms were assigned to me, 1 
haying been quartered upon General 
Gutakoit .1 bad thus many oppor- 
tunities of sedng Katalie, w^hoas 
oharms soon inspired me withr. a pas- 
sion which, to my inexiifeBsilde joy, 
l^afrer a time be rocH^rpeatra 

by her. X am not wriUag a fomance, 
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but a plain narrative of some of tho 
strauj^est incidents in my life ; I will, 
therefore, pass over the rise and pro- 
gress of our attachment, of the exist- 
ence of which tho general at length 
became aware, lie was a proud and 
ambitious man, and my small fortune 
and lieutenant’s epaulette by no 
means qualified me in his eyes to be- 
come his son-in-law. Natalie was 
threatened wdth a convent, and I was 
requested to discontinue my visits to 
the house. About the same time, 1 
heard it nimoiircd that a rich cousin, 
then stopping with the general, was 
the intended husband of the young 
countess. 

For some days I found it impos- 
sible to obtain a meeting with Nata- 
lie, althungh 1 put every stratagem 
in practice, and sought every oppor- 
tunity of meeting her in her walks. . 
After the generiirs ]»ositivc, although 
courteous proliibition, 1 of course 
could not tiiink of returning to his 
house. It was therefore with much 
aiixi(’ty that 1 looked forw'urd to a 
ball which was to be given by a rich 
old Sniyrniot, w ho lived at AV-ai'saw\ 
He was acquainted with the officers 
of my regiment, and to console us, as 
lie said, for the dulncss of our country 
quarters, he jiroposed to give a fete 
sufficiently splendid to attract the 
ladi(‘s of the capital to the village 
w here we w ere stationed. Ho was 
intimate with General Giitzkoff, w^ho 
lent him for the occasion the part of 
his domain called the Swiss park, and 
there the fete wa.s to be held. 1 made 
sure of meeting Natalie there, and 
perhajis even of finding an opportu- 
nity of si>eaking to her unobsen^ed by 
her father. 

The much w ished-for evening came, 
and a numerous and brilliant company 
was assembled in the gardens. The 
long alleys of trees wxre TCudered 
light as day by a pi*ofu8ion of lamps, 
of which the globes of painted crystal 
were suspended by wires from tree to 
tree, and appeared to float unsupport- 
ed upon the air. Under two large 
pavilions of various colours, flooring 
had been laid down, and chalked in 
fanciful devices. These were for the 
dancers. Several bands of music were 
placed in different parts of the grouuds ; 
and in the various cottages and Swiss 
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dairies tables wci'o laid out, covered 
with the most exquisite refreshments 
and delicate wines. On cither side 
the principal fountains were transpa- 
rencies, with emblems and mottoes 
complhnentaiy to the guests and to 
the noble owner of the park; and, 
finally, that nothing might be want- 
ing to the gratification of every taste, 
a crimson tent, richly decorated, con- 
taiifcd a faro -table, upon which a 
large bank in gold was placed. Crowds 
of officers, and of beautiful women 
splendidly aflired, thronged the dan- 
cing rooms or rambled through tho 
illuminated walks. Natalie was there, 
but accompanied by her father and 
cousin, so that I could not ventui-e to 
accost her. She looked sad, 1 thought, 
but more lovely than ever ; and when 
at lust she sat down in one of the 
summer-houses, I approached as near 
as 1 could w'ithout being myself seen, 
in order at least to have the pleasure 
of gazing on her sw'cet countenance. 
I was leaning agains}; a tree, cursing 
the cruel fate that separated me from 
the object of my love, when one of 
my comrades came np and asked me 
if "l would not go to the faro-room. 
There was a man there, he said, play- 
ing with the most wonderful luck 
that had ever Ik^cji seen, lie had 
already broken two banks, and seemed 
likely to do the same with a third 
that had been put down; 1 was in 
no humour to take intei'est in such 
matters, and should have declined my 
brother officer’s invitation, had 1 not 
just then seen Natalie and her com- 
panions get up and take tlic direction 
of the gambling tent. 1 follow'cd with 
my friend. The play that was going 
on had, however, no attraction for 
me ; 1 had no eyes for any one but 
Natalie, and was almost unaware of 
wliat was passing around me. After 
standing for a short time near tho 
table, tbe genei'al turned aside to talk 
with the coloncl'of my regiment, and 
his cousin went to speak with some^ 
ladies who had just entered. Tho' 
moment was favourable for exchang- 
ing a few words with Natalie* 1 was 
al^ut to approach her, when there 
was a sudden bustle and loud excla- 
mations round tlie table. 

*^See thcioi” exctaim^d my ccim« 
rade, ho has won again.*' 

3c 
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J glanced liestlly at the ibi tunate 
player, and then started back peti*H 
lied by sar))rise. It was Maiiuoci. 

My first impulse upon beboiding 
the man whom 1 had been so long 
seeking, and whom I held for my 
father’s murderer, was instantly to 
seize him and tax him with his crime. 
An instant’s reflection, however, sug- 
gested to me the impropriety of such 
a course. What evidence had I to 
ofier before a court of law in support 
of my accusatiou V The tale 1 had to 
tell was far too extrooifiinaiy a one 
to be believed on the unsupported 
testimony of an accuser. This man 
seemed well known to several of the 
guests who stood neoi* him { he wore 
the decorations of two or tliree foreign 
orders, and appeared to be a person 
of some mark. Might 1 not even be 
deceived by a strong resemblance V 
At any rate, it was sutficient if 1 kept 
him in sight till 1 had an opportunity 
of making enquiries concerning him. 
If it were Mauiicci, 1 was determined 
he should not escape luc. 

1 was still gazing hard at the stran- 
ger, and becoming each moment more 
and more convinced of his identity 
with Mauucci, when, to my great sur- 
prise, 1 saw him leave the table and 
approach Natalie. She scieiucd to 
know him ; they exchanged a few sen- 
tences, and then, passing through a 
door, they^eft the tent together. 1 
hurried after tiiem as fast as the crowd 
of peraoua through which 1 had to 
make my way would allow mo. On 
getting out of the tent 1 saw no signs 
either of Natalie or the stranger. 
They could not be far — they must have 
torued down one of the numerous side- 
paths ; and 1 darted in quest of them 
down the first I came to. 1 had run 
and walked over nearly half the 
grounds without finding them, when 
1 met the general and his consin, 
who, with looks of some suspicion, 
asked me if 1 had seen Natalie. 1 
told them with wliom i had last seen 
her ; bnt my description of the stran- 
ger, althon^ minute and accurate, did 
not enable the general to recognise in 
hhtt any one of his acquaintance; and 
a^arating, we resumed our search in 
dllferent directions with increased an- 
3riety ^nd sedoubled care. 

. While thss engaged, loud criea were 


suddenly heard proceeding from the 
upper floor of one ot' the chalets or 
ornamental cottages near which 1 was 
then passing, and of which the lower 
pads only was used for the ])arpoBC3 
of the fete. 1 hastened thither, rush- 
ed up tlie staircase, and, in so doing, 
ran against an oflicer who was carry- 
ing down Natalie in his arms. She 
was senseless. At that inomciit her 
father arrived and took elmrgie of her. 
Above stairs, ail was confusion and 
alarm, and a number of the guests 
were seeking the villain who had 
dared to insult or ill-treat tlie young 
countess. But he was nowhere to be 
found, audit was supposed that he had 
jumped out of the window, and, fa- 
voured by the darkness, hod made his 
esca])e. Natalie, wlien she recovered 
from her swoon, was still too weak 
and too terrifled to give any explana- 
tion concerning the matter. ISlie was 
conveyed to her father's house, the 
fede w;is broken up, and the guests 
took their departure. My brother 
otiicers and myself mounted our liorses, 
and rode in every direction to endea- 
vour to find the ott’euder. All our re- 
searches, however, were fruitless. 

Strange to say, this singular inci- 
dent excited much less atteuliuu, and 
was much more rapidly forgotten, 
than could iKissibly have lu'en ex- 
pected, especially when the rank and 
inqiortanee of the ofleuded party were 
considered. After the h'rst day, few 
efibrts seemed to be made for the dis- 
covery of the stranger excc|»t by my- 
self ; and all that 1 did tow tirds tliat 
was nnsaccessful. 1'he murderer 
of my father, the 8|X)iler of my inheri- 
tance, the vile insidter of the woman 
1 loved, had for this time eluded my 
vengeance. 

About a fortnight after the fete, it 
became pnldicly rumoitfed' that any 
project of marriage which might have 
been contcmplat<Kl by General Gutz- 
koff between his daughter, .and her 
consiu, was at an ehd, and that Na^ 
talie was to take the veU. It was 
known that, before the death ^ the 
late countess, who was an exceedfit^y 
religious woman, it had be^ in agita- 
te to devote Natalie to a religtos 
life ; but when the general became a 
widower, nothing more had been he^ 
(d the piim« It now almeet aeeam 
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nft if Hb rovival and contemplated 
excention were In some way conse- 
qnoiit on the strange incident at the 
Ml. The matter, however, was far 
too delicate for any one to quefitioii 
concerning it those who alone could 
have given information. At the ap- 
pointed time Natalie entered as novice 
a convent of ITrsnlincs, situated at 
nhont a league from her father’s villa. 

The first news of this event was a 
terrible, shock to me. In spite of the 
small favour with which the. general 
regarded iny nftni'hinent to his daugh- 
ter, I had still hoped that time or 
circumstances might bring about some 
change, in his sentiments. But the 
cloister opposed a yet stronger bar to 
my wi.shes than tlie will of a parent, 
niid the voavs once proiionni'cd, which 
at tlie end of one siiort year Natalie 
would Imvo to utter, I might bid 
farewi‘11 to hope. Our se]uiratioii 
would then be irrevoeahle and eter- 
nal in this world. It was neces.sary, 
therefore, to make the best use of the 
short sjiaee of her noviciate, in order 
to ]mt in execution one of tlie nume- 
rous plans which 1 devised for freeing 
lier from the state of holy bondage 
which 1 "was certain she had only 
through eoinpnl.sioii been iiiducGd to 
enter. Day and niglit 1 hovered 
alKUit the convent, in liopes of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Natalie, or of tinding 
an opportunity of giving her a letter, 
in which I strenuously urged her to 
accept a plan of escape that 1 pro- 
posed to her. At last an opportunity 
occiirred. 8hc Avns walking in the 
convent garden with another novice, 
wJio left her for an instant to gather 
some flowers. I was watching all 
their movements, and at this moment 
1 threw my letter at Natalie’s feet. 
She took it up, retired into a shrub- 
beiy walk to read it^ and presently 
rctnnied. 

“ To-morrow,” said she, ** the an- 
swer— here.” 

With what anxious impatience dkl 
I look forward to her reply, and nith 
what despairing feelings did it fill me 
when 1 received it! In it Natalie 
spoke of her approaching death as of 
an event of the occurrence of which 
she was thoroughly persuaded, and 
besought me to give up all hopes* of 
^'again seeing her. 

• . At this peHod of tHe year the nuns 


of the Ursnhno convent inhabited their 
summer cells, which were a row of 
buildings situated in the convent gar- 
den. Natalie had the last cell, which 
was separated by several empty ones 
from those of the other sisters. It 
was on the second day after I received 
her letter that the nuns were siirpriseil 
by her not opening lier door at the 
usual hour. They waited some time 
foi' her appearance, but in vain. Tliey 
knocked; there ^vas no answer. At 
hist the door was forced open, and 
Natalie was found lying dead upon 
the floor of the cell. She had evi- 
dently been dragged out of bed with 
great violence ; her features were dis- 
torted with pain and stniggling, and 
in her left breast was a wound which 
had been the cause of her death. The 
murderer had broken in through the 
roof of the cell. 

TIu 3 news of thi.s horrible occurrence 
flew with lightniiig swiftness through 
the neighbourhood and to "NVai’saw. 
Nobody doubted that tliere was some 
connexion between the crime and the 
singular occurrence at the ball, al- 
though it was impossible to say what 
that connexion was. Kvery attempt 
to discover and apprehend the miur- 
derer proved unavailing. 

In order to sec Natalie for the last 
time, I repaireil to the convent clnireb, 
in which, according to custom, her 
corjisc was laid out. "Vlfith faltering 
and uucert&iu steps I passed throngh 
tlie aisle, and reached the chapel 
where the remains of her I had so 
fondly loved were lying. I stepped 
up to the bier, but the next instant 
turned away my face. I lacked c.our- 
age to look upon the cold corpse of 
my adored mistress. A violent dizsi- 
ness seized me, the pillars around mo 
seemed to turn and twist about, and 
the roof of the efauroh to shake. I 
sank senseless upon a chair. 

How long 1 may have remained in * 
that state 1 am unable to say. It 
was night when consciousness retain- 
ed, and the moon was shedding its 
cold, clear light through the 
Gothic windows. 1 felt heated and 
excited ; all manner of strange ftmdea 
passed through my bead, the predo- 
minant one being to go at once and 
wander about the worlds t^ I should 
discover the flead to whom the mismy 
J now sofihred was attzihutablo. Be- 
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fare doing so, however, T must sec my 
Natalie once more. 1 stepped up to 
the coffin. Natalie lay there in her 
nun’s garments, a erueitix upon hei* 
hreast, -and a veil snrioundiiig her 
fEicc, w'hich, to my inexpressible asto- 
nishment and horror, 1 now saw was 
covered with a mask. 

j was at tirst unable to explain this 
.singular circiimstnnee, but then it oc- 
enrri'd to me that her lovely teattires 
hail lK?en said to be much distorted in 
dcatiL, and doubtless her friends had 
taken this means of concealing them 
from the gjizo of vulgar curiosity. 1 
would sec her though, I thought ; I 
would kiss those lips, once so warm 
and love-lH'oathing, now so pale and 
chilled. The better if, in her death- 
like embrace, 1 found an end to my 
life and sutierings. 1 stretched out 
my hand to detach the mask, which 
was by no means uu]>leasiug in its 
apiKjaraiice. It reminded me of the 
one spoken of by my father in one of 
his letters; and tis 1 stood looking at 
it, I Jittio by little persuaded iinsidf 
it must be the same. The lips curved 
into a inonmful smile, aii attractive 
expression on the features ; only the 
sockets for the eyes were empty, and 
through them shone the glazed orbs 
of the departed. 

AVhilst given up to these reflections, 
1 suddenly heard a slight rustling 
noise near me. I looked round, and 
saw a miifficd figure sitting at a short 
distance off, in which I thought 1 
recognized some old nun keeping lier 
drowsy vigil by the dead, 1 took no 
heed of her, but stretched out iny 
hand to tear the mask from Natalie's 
face, when suddenly the figiu’e rose, 
and w'ith three long, noiseless strides, 
stmd close beside me. The robe in 
which it was muffled opened, and I 
beheld— Mamicci ! not the Manucci I 
had seen at the faro-taldo, nor yet ho 
who had lived for years near iny mo- 
ther's house, blit the grey old man 
who had appeared to me on the night 
of niy hither’s amval, and had said, 
** Do* I look like a murderer?” 

'Hiou here, villain I exclaimed, 
on beholding this unexpected appari- 
tion. “The hand of heaven is in 
this!” 

I stretched forth my arm to seise 
the murderc]', who thus braved mo 
beside the corpse of his last victim; 


but os 1 did so I experienced a strange 
stunning sensation, and fell, as though 
struck by a thunderbolt, lifeless to the 
gixnmd. The tirst pei^ons who entered 
tlie^ church upon the following mor- 
ning found me in this state, and car- 
ried me to the nearest house, where 1 
lay for w eeks in a raging fever, during 
which time Natalie was Imried, ami* 
the llowers that sprang up on her 
grave were w ithered by the busts and 
snows of winter. When 1 at last lie- 
came convalescent, and re-ap{)enred 
amongst men, Natalie was forgotten; 
and tiie strange circumstances that 
had mcuiTod to me in the church 
w'Oiild have obtained no credence, or 
at most would liavit l>ecn considered 
as the pn^cursors of fever, the visions 
resulting from a heated imagination 
and exhausted frame. Indeed my 
memory was in so confused a state, 
and the weeks 1 had passed in the 
unconsciousness of delirium, caused 
every thing that had previously haji- 
pened to appear so remote and in- 
distinct, that I was myself almost 
itiiable to give any clear and detinite 
form to the occurrences that preceded 
my illness. My health was gi’eally 
shaken, and I was no longer equal 
to any occupation that reejuired sus- 
tained exertion and application. I 
resigned my commission, therefore, 
and fonned a plan to divide iny life 
amongst the various large cities of 
Europe,' changing from time to time, 
and constantly endeavouring to seize 
again the thi'ead that had escaped me, 
and if [lOssible to discover and un- 
mask the vile impostor who had de- 
stroyed my life’s lia))piiiess. 1 may, 
perhaps, some day write down the 
vai'ious and stituigc adventures that 
1 have met with during these re- 
searches, and iu my wandering course 
of life. In this portfolio, however, 1 
will put nothing but what relates to 
any further discoveries I may make 
couccniing the base Italian and liis 
machinations. 

Here Adriaii’s iminuseript ended; 
but between the two following blank 
leaves 1 found a letter dated from 8t 
retersburg, written iu aditicitinihaiid, 
and that seemed to form a sdrt of 
appendix or continuation to the pre- 
ceding iiarrathu This letter, tmn 
the diflercot dfttes scattei!c4 thioogh 
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it, appeared to have been continued 
fi’om time to time, several weeks 
clai^sing^ between its coinnicnccmcnt 
and tlic period at which it was sent 
off. The envelope was wanting;, aeind 
there was no address ; but, from its 
contents, it appeared that it had not 
l>een \M'itten to Adrian, but to a friend 
of his who liad iianded it to him. At 
tlie end came a dozen lines in Adrian's 
handwritin^Ti leaving off somewhat 
abruptly, liere follows tlic letter : — 

St Pcttralurgf 12th June. 

My T^EAii Arca’sTTrs,— Of all the 
W(‘althy and dLstinffiiished foreigners 
whom this gay season has brought 
together in Si I’otersburg, not any 
attract so inueli attention as the 
Marcliese d'Kitiiliano and Ids daugh- 
ter. The father is as remarkable 
for his hairiung and talents as the 
daiighttT is for lier innumerable 
graces and aceomplishinents, which 
tlraw all eyes upon her. She has only 
oiir e\tr:u>rdiriary pec.uliarity, which 
is — but stay, 1 wdll fir.st describe her 
to you, so tliat this singularity, when 
1 tell you of it, may ap]>ear the more 
striking, rieture to yourself a bru- 
nette, slender and i)erfeetly fomed, 
[jossessiiig the exact and beautiful 
l»ro]>ortioiJS of a(»recian statiu;— a foot 
smaller and better .shaped than I ever 
yet beheld — an exquisite hand, slender 
and tapering, not one of those short 
tieshy hands with dimpled lingers, 
which it is now the fa.shiuii to admire, 
but for winch no preceilent h to bo 
found ill the ^ledic.eau goddess or in 
any otlier standard of beauty. A 
magniliccnt bust, nn arm like alabas- 
ter, a profusion of dark flowing hair, 
grace in eveiy' movement. But — now 
c<>mcs the wonder, my friend— instead 
of a face corresponding in beauty with 
this perfect form, there is — a mask. 
Can you imagine a greater absurdity? 
and yet they arc people who, in every 
other respect, show extreme good 
taste. 

From the lips of this mask proceeds 
a voice which, for melody and sweet- 
ness, I have never iicard equaled. 
In speaking, its tones are of silver, 
but when ^le sings one forgets mask 
and every thing else to give one’s-aclf 
up to an ecstacy of perfect enjoyment. 
She knows a vast deal of Italian, 
French, and Spanish music, languages 


that she speaks with the utmost pu- 
rity, and she accompanies herself al- 
ternately on piano, guitar, or mando- 
line, of which instruments she is a 
perfect mistress. Her dancing is no 
less ndmii'ablc than her singing ; and, 
at every ball to .wliich she goe.s, 
a*owd3 collect around her to walcli 
tlic sylph-like grace with wliich she 
glides through the dance. In short, 
shfi unites cveiy womanly accom- 
plislimcut, and yet this heavenly crea- 
ture persists ill concealing her face 
undci\that vile mask, whicii fits so 
closely tliat not tlic ^mallc6t portion 
of her countenance can be perceived. 
However hideous the latter may be, 
it would be preferable to this horrid 
covering. N ot that the mask is ugly ; 
on the conti'iUT, it is the handsomest 
I ever saw, and in itself has nothing 
disagreeable. It is formed of W'ax, 
and has a monrnfiiL expression which 
is quite attractive, at least when ils 
owner sits still ; but when she moves 
or speaks, tlie dead look of the mask 
has an indescribably unpleasant effect. 
Several ixirsons have indirectly ques- 
tioned the Marchese on this subject, 
but he evades or turns off their enqui- 
ries w ith all the tact of a consummate 
man of the world. Of course it would 
be indelicate, if not unfeeling, to ask 
her about it. ^Meantime the public 
amuses itself wdth all sorts of absurd 
siqqiositions. First it i»a vow; then 
she has got a pig's face; then her 
waltliig-maid liad said that she had 
once caught her unmasked, and that 
her face was covered with feathers 
and liad n beak in the middle of it. 
Then, again, it is a stratagem, to try 
the man .whom she shall inaiTy, and 
to see if he will love her for something 
besides her ap]K?arance, and ou her 
w'eddhig-day she will take off the 
mask and disclose features of perfect 
beauty. Ail tliis is of course mere 
gossip; for nobc^y knows any tiling 
about these Italians, except that the 
Moidieso is eiiomousiy nch, and tliat 
bis daughter, in spite of her mask, is 
the most amiable and fascinating of 
wmen. Amongst other absurdities, 
a report was spread that the marriuis 
was no other than the celebrated St 
Germains, who, as is well known, was 
himself no other than the Wandering 
Jew. It is ridiculous to hear the 
extraordiaaxy things they tell of him* 
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Only the other day it was assorted 
that lie had been met in a distant 
country, where he passed under 
another name, and Wiis romarkiihlo 
ibr hts constant and almost susiiicions 
success in ganibliiijr. 1 should bo very 
curious to trace all these reports to 
their source. Their inventors can at 
least have no lack of imajirination. 
The fact i'^, that there is unquestion- 
ably something strange and inysU^i- 
mis" about the old niau— but what docs 
it amount to after ali V lie is an old 
Italian inanjuis, his foi'eigu nq^inncrs 
and appearance, and inqKising title, 
work u)x>ii the imagination of ns 
nortlicrns, «nd at once make ns sus- 
pect an adv<'iitnrcr in tins worthy old 
nobleman. The mere presence of Na- 
talie (that is his daughters name) is 
sufficient to refute such a s^^picion. 
She is tlie incarnation of ali that Is 
pure ami lK*autiful ; and I confess to 
you, my friend, that I am each day 
becoming more and more the slave of 
her attractions. If in s(K*icty she 
exhibits her varii'd acconipli.*'timenls, 
on the otlicr liaud, %>heii wc are alone, 
she Ls the simple and unsopiiisticatcd 
girl. During our however, 

it has not escape<l rue that she is fro- 
qneiitly iiielauclioJy ; a something 
seems at times to weigh upon licr 
spirits; and, altliough she evidently 
struggles to hide tliis. siic lias iKieii 
unable to c(Tna*al it from* my close 
and interested observation. Yes, my 
friend, interested, for deeply interested 
I am 1 X 1 all that concerns Natalie; 
and, I o^\Ti to you, that in sjiiteof her 
mask, in spite of tha mystery that 
surrounds her, nothing n ould make me 
BO happy as to call her mine. 

27l/t June.— A week ago it was 
Natalie's birth-day. She had felt 
herself somewhat indisposed, and had 
begged the Mandiese not to invite 
any gue.*jts. Nevertheless, when I 
called to offer my gixwl wishes on 
the occasion, they kept me them 
till e^'ening. We then walked out 
in the garden — ^Natalie and myself, 
that is to say — and sat down upon 
a rustic seat, amidst a cluster of 
flowering shrubs riiat pcrflimed the 
air around ns. I know not of what 
we »i>oke, bat, ato a short time, I 
found myself with my arm mund Na- 
talie's waist, her hand clasped in 


her mask— alas! that I cannot say 
her face— resting npon my shoulder. 
It w'as one of those sweet moments 
with which past and future have 
noii|,ht to do, but during w'hich one 
lives upon the present, (irudually 
my lips drew nearer and nearer to 
her waxen ones, but, half-jesting, she 
turned her head away. I l>ecaine 
more }>crsevering, and without saying 
any thing to lier 1 raised iny arm 
gently till niy hand touched her hair, 
amongfet wliicli tlie fastenings of the 
niiisk were atq>arently eoncealed. Jn 
anotlicr moment tlio iny.stery w'oiild 
be solved, and 1 should' gaze doubt- 
less on tlie most lovely countenance 
that ever bic^s.sed a lover's sight. At 
that very instant she uttenul a sort 
of Khriek, and .'sprang from iny em- 
brace. In vain did I entreat and 
supplicate her to siillbr me to remove 
that envious mask. She was inex- 
orable, and just then, attrax’tcd per- 
haps by Natalie’s er}*, thcMarchese 
ajipearcd. 

“ What ! ” said he in a distant and 
somewhat anpy tone and maiiiUT, 
“nearly midiiiglit, and you are still 
here?” 

The time liad indeed passed rapid- 
ly. The liint was too direct for mo 
to do otherwise than apologize and 
depart. 

Since that evening' they have treat- 
ed me with some coolness, nor can I 
wonder at it. ^My constant visits to 
their hon.se ha\ e become the talk of 
all St Petersburg ; and it is evident 
that I imist either declare inywlf the 
auitor of Natalie or avoid her altoge- 
ther. Avoid her! Ilow' can I do it? 
Do not blame me, Augustus, when I 
tell you that I have decided to go 
this day to the Marquis and ask his 
dangliter’s hand. Rank, foititnc, eviny 
thing in short, is suitable. Only that 
mystery— but 1 will not think of it. 
I lay down my pen, and go instantly 
to execute my intention. 

SOM June . — ^You will set me down 
as a fool when yon read what 1 last 
wrote. I should perhaps say the 
same of you, were our positions re- 
versed; and yet, were yon not my 
old friend and comraxle, t should fed 
disposed to be angiy with yon Ibr 
saying it of me on this occasion. She 
is Angnstas— mb»o by berown 
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and her father's x)roiij]sc. My friend, 
I ail) unuttcnibly lia])i)}\ I am not 
able to look forwai'd with any tiling 
like coolness to the inonient when she 
shall reino\ e that odious mask, jiud 
diselose the lovely countenance which 
1 am persuaded it conceals. 

8tA July, — I cannot understand 
Natalie. She scons hajipy at the 
prospect of becoming my wife; and 
yet that same melancholy which X 
ha\e before noticed, hangs about her, 
and seems iinposoiblc to be dissiiiated. 

( 'an she have had some ]trevious at- 
tachment, sonic disappoiuK'd allection, 
which has left its lingering regrets, 
and whicli her present (Migageiiient 
recalls more vi\idly to her recollec- 
tion V And yet, w hy toriiieiit nn'self 
thus V She loves me — that I cannot 
doubt ; and surely her ajtproaching 
change, of condition, and the .>e]»ara- 
tion from her father w'hich it must 
sooner or later entail, are sutheient to 
account for an occasional peiisivencss 
on the part of n young and suscej)- 
tible girl. In vain do J seek for any 
other jirobuble cause of her melan- 
choly. At Jirnes 1 fancy that she has 
some disclo.sure or confcs.«4ion to make 
to me, which she has dilhculty in 
repicssiug. 

2^(1 July. — The secret is out. Na- 
talie is ugly. Yon laiigli already' at 
the jioor dupe. Hut iM^w are of hiugli- 
iiig too soon : for he ciui be no dupe 
who becomes tlie husband of Natalie, 
4 »honld her face jwove as hideous as 

that of Medusa. You will perceive 
from this that 1 have not yet seen it, 
nor, truth to tell, am I now so an- 
xious to do so. Slie has been tor- 
Incntiug herself with the fear that X 
ahmild cease to love her w heu 1 once 
SAW’ her unmasked, and has reproach- 
ed herself inuumcrable times for hav- 
ing encouraged iny passion. She has 
decided what to do. On her mar- 
riage-day, before I lead her to the 
•altar, X am to seo her without her 
4 nask. To-morrow is that dny ; and 
altliough I am prepared for the very 
worst, yet my uneasiness increases 
with every hour that brings me nearer 
to the de^va moment. My regrets 
are iofioite that ahe has peiBiat^ ao 


long in her disguise. If at the com- 
mencement of our attacliuicnt she had 
had the courage to remove that fatal 
mask, 1 must still have loved her ; no 
dudbrmity of feature would have, been 
sufficient to nciiti;alizc the effect of 
her other charms and accomplish- 
ments. But now% at the moment that 
I have been looking forward to as the 
happiest of my life, to have my bliss 
disturbed by such a revelation — it is 
cruel ! Yet how can I blame bdr for 
conduct so natural in a woman who 
loves V Sill' feared to sec iny grow- 
ing adcctiou turned into aversion, and 
delayed to the utmost the much 
drciulcd disclosure. Enough for to- 
day. I send off this letter. After 
my marriage you shall hear from me 
again. Ever yours, 

Paul S . 

AVhnt a ray of light thrown upon my 
dark uncertainties ! “ To .St Peters- 
burg, instantly! Tlio trace is found!” 

Such w'a.s my exclamation after 
reading the above letter, which was 
cofumimicatcd to me at Vienna by an 
old and tried friend. In an incredir 
bly short time I had reached the Kus- 
sinn capital. What I there learned 
^fas as follows : — 

On the day appointed for the mar- 
riage of Natalie d'KmiUano and the 

young Swedish count, Paul S , 

when aU ^verc in readiness to proceed 
to the church, aud the guests were 
only waiting the appearance of the 
bride and bridegroom, a piercing cry 
was suddenly heai'd in a room adjoin- 
ing that in which the bridal party 
w^as assembled. Tlie company hur- 
ried in the direction of the sound, aud 
there found the Count l 3 lng appa- 
rently lifeless on the floor, while the 
bride ivas liastily seeming the fasten- 
ings of iicr mask. The guests thronged 
round the former, and tried every 
means of recovering him from the 
death-liko swodu into which he had 
fallen. After much trouble they were 
successful. The Marchese and Na- 
talie w'cre tlicn sought for, but boUi 
bad disappeared; ana neither of them 
were ever afterwards seen or heard of 
in St Petersburg. The bridegroom 
eoidd never be induced to teU what it 
waa tiiat the mask concealed. 
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THAPITIONS A^*D TALES OF UrPER LUSATIA. 

No. IV. „ 

The Moor Maiden. 


“ Wildernesses and heaths aro 
not tlic onijr spots that boost of tlicir 
Fafa^Moniatta,-' said Woldemar, in a 
society of torch-bearers which regu- 
larly assembled iu the old castle on 
Christmas night. 

“ The vision appears in a hnndred 
places, in shapes auswering to the 
p(‘culiarity of soil and country in 
wliich she rises. Here she is an ap- 
parition of the air, beaming with splen- 
dour; there she unfolds herself in 
glittering mist. On the unlwunded 
plain, you behold her in the fonn of 
an enchanted city — a paradise of leafy 
loveliness, or it may be simply as a 
fantastic Erl-King, a giddy dazzling 
vapour. Lot her appear, however, 
where and how she n ill, she is ever 
seductive, mysterious, and beautiful, 
and attendcd’with the awe of a strange 
nameless delight. 

“ You know the high table-land, 
strewed with countless blocks of gra- 
nite, between C and K . Jn- 

closedupon two sides by mountains and 
thick gi'ovcs of beech, it would be a 
perfect dese|;t but for the glear crys- 
tal brook which p iris its way along 
the glisteumg .stones. Tills laliyrin- 
tliiue brook, indeed, fills the barren 
spot with animation, whilst it creates 
too that singular power of attraction 
w'hich we cannot exjdain to our&elves, 
bnt which, nevcrtheles.s, becomes our 
unfailing companion in regions with 
which the heart of the laiojile has in- 
timately associated itself by talcs of 
wonder and tradition. 

“ The Tradition touching tliis very 
table-land is dim and shn[>clcss, like 
the tliick mist of a sultry summer's 
day, hanging over hill and valley. It 
is most convenient to the common 
working mind to retain and hold fast 
in a history only so mucli as is need- 
ful for the great catastrophe. The 
people arc content to abide by the be- 
ginning and end of things, not con- 
cerning themselves with the uni)ortaDt 
connecting links. All tlmt lies be- 
tween is left to the ima^ation 


of the more inquisitive to fill np. A 
tradition of this order occurs to me 
tliis moment^ and, by your leave, I 
will do my bust to complete it 

“ A iuy>tenoiis ciw^se lay iij)OU the 
noble liousc of (iottmar. No male 
scion was suffered to perpetuate the 
race. The bride of his selection died 
oil her wedding-day, and he himself 
was doomed to follow quickly after. 
The rich possessions pa.ssed to the 
nearest relative, who, by virtue of an 
aiieient law, assumed the name of 
Gottmar. The family was very an- 
cient. It traced its origin baek to the 
Sclavoninii priests, the sacriticei's to 
the God Mahr, and lu»ro in its armo- 
rial ensigns a sucriticial axe and a 
blood cliaiiiiel, in hliupc like that 
which at this day is found cut into the 
granite-blocks of the liigh moiiutain 
that bears the name of Gottmar. The 
later descendants of this poweiful and 
widely-ramitied lioii.se could no longer 
explain the cau.se of their cruel condi- 
tion. It liad been deemed advisable 
by their ancestors to exteniiiiiato 
every record of it, hojiing thereby 
perhaps to weaken, in the course of 
time, the curse iUelf. J'he precau- 
tion was fruitless. No alteration 
whatever took jdaco in the fate of the 
doomed family, which at length was 
regarded, no loss by itself than by llio 
world, as the outlawwl of heaven. 

“ The last living reprc.seiitativo of 
the house of (iottmar entered upon 
the family inheritonuo upon the death 
of his cousin. Boiko was a mild yet 
enthusiastic youth, glowing with deep, 
ripe feeling, and needy of kuuiau love. 
He liad little joy in the aeqnisition of 
what, in other circumstances, might 
h.ave been considered his enviable for** 
tune. He tliougUt only of the miser- 
able de.stiDy that sentenced him to 
celibacy or death. His immediate 
predecessor, rkliiig across a heath to 
take a lost farewell of bis bride* had , 
been struck dead by lightning, and 
the maiden herself hod been hwied . 
from life at the edge of A pve#iee« 
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Boiko, attired in mourning, sat at tbc 
window of liis lofty castle, and sur- 
veyed the lovely prospect before him, 
bathed as it was in the golden light 
of- evening. Here were rich forcBts, 
there teeming fields; in the depths of 
the valleys prosperous labouring vil- 
lages ; and in the far distance, tower- 
ing above all, the blue crests and jag- 
ged peaks of a mountain region, 

“ ‘ And all has become mine ! * he 
exclaimed, resting his forehead de- 
jectedly upon liis hand ; ‘ to pass 
(juickly away again, and unenjo^^ed! 
And I, in ignorance, why ! To be a 
sinner, a criminal, and not conscious of 
one criminal aspiration. Yet, to be 
punished for crime — to be killed for 
crime. Oh, it is huixl ! And heaven, 
sweet and tair as slie ii]ipears, is 
crueler than I eoiild have l)elieved.’ 

“ His preceptor, confessor and 
friend stopped into the apartment. 
Hubert was an aged man, learned <and 
pious, and well skilled, it was believed, 
in cabalistic science. He had buried 
three Oottniars, and received their 
last confessions. From these he had 
drawn conjectures and conclusions 
whieli induced him to investigate the 
traditions current amongst the jteoplc 
respecting his unliappy patrons ; and 
out of all, he was able at last to form 
a picture of probability, to the com- 
pleteness of w'liich SOUK) demonstra- 
tive evidence of its truth was want- 
ing. At the porioil of wliich I speak 
— it was still before the lleformation — 
books w’cre lield in slender esteem. 
N<*\ertheless, there M'us a library in 
(lottmar castle, consisting of numer- 
ous manuscripts, the production of 
monks, and chiefly on religious sub- 
jects. The lords "of the castle, en- 
gaged in the chiuse, in fishing, and 
other knightly pastimes, had not, from 
time out of mind, disturbed the repose 
of their written treasures. They lay 
pil<jd one upon another, covered with 
dust, mildewed, and worm-eaten. 
Hubert, in tbc prosecution of his pur- 
pose, did not fail to examine the ne- 
glected documents; and he li ad reason 
to reioice at his ]aboui*s, when he 
found amongst the rolls a learned 
treatise on astrology, a science which 
he himself had studied with unweari- 
ed industry and ardour. H is joy and 
astonishment, Imwever, wore not com* 
{date, until ho fbund himself master 


of a decaying parchment, wliich, in 
almost obsolete characters, expounded 
to his eager senses the inysterions 
destiny of the house of Gottmar. Ho 
hugged the know ledge to liis soul, de- 
ciphered the ancient syllables in his 
ow'u quiet cell, and 'waited for the 
proper hour to communicate the mar- 
vellous secret to his lord and pupil. He 
heard the complainings of the yoiith- 
fulfllolko, and he recognised in them a 
hint from heaven. He now approacli- 
cd him witli tenderness, and pressed 
his pu])irs hand. 

“ ‘ Courage, ray son ! * said he. 
* Tlie veil is withdrawn.* 

“ Boiko drew a lieavy sigh. 

“ ‘ 1 have spoken the truth, my 
child ! * continued Hubert. ‘ Believe 
and trust ! * 

“ ‘ Thanks for thy kind words, good 
Hilbert,* replied the youth. ‘ 1 re- 
vere thy wisdom, 1 esteem thy love. 
How shall I believe that it has been 
permitted thee to break open tlio 
gloomy vaults of the past?’ 

“ ‘ And yet if this w'erc so ! If an 
auspieions— a heaven-sent chance’ — 
“ ‘ Hubert!’ 

“ • Ilasr thou courage, Boiko, to 
penetrate into the past ? — Then read 
this roll attentively. It offers us the 
means, as I most solemnly believe, to 
weaken, if not annihilate, the curse 
ivhipli has so long persecuted thy un- 
liappy race.’ * • 

“ Hubert drew a parchment from 
the folds of his garment, and placed 
it in the hands of the astounded 
Boiko. The priest immediately w ith- 
drew. The youthful noble as quickly 
drew a chair to the w iiidow^ ; and by 
the vanishing light of the evening sky, 
he read the following histoiy' : — 

“ ‘ This is the last Confession of Walter^ 
baron of Gottmar^ which /, his Con- 
fessor, write down ly his command^ 
that it may be preserved in everiast- 
iny remembrance^ In/ aU who are De- 
scendants of the House of Gottmar* 

‘ My ^at-nnclo Herbert, the 
tenth inhciitor of this territory, was 
a passionate lover of the chase. ^ In 
-all seosonq of the year, in good wea- 
ther and iii bad, by day. and night, he 
scoured the bonndless forests which 
he called own. In his time, tlie 
banting oi the. hoar was a noble and 
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espocSal sport, and hoiico the breed- 
ing of those beasts was diligently fos- 
tered and oucoui'aged. Tlie Immense 
forests of beech and hr upon the 
slopes of the inoiiiitain which bcoi's 
onr uaiiic, attracted to tlieir neigh- 
lx>arhood an extraordinaiy^ number of 
these boars; so that at all times my 
aiicistor could indulge his ])assioi\ to 
the full. Diuiiig one of his grand ex- 
peditious, two remarkable events Kad 
])hu;e. A gigantic boar dug o|Hm 
with his tiLsks a marvellously cleai' 
spring, which bubbled forth so vigor- 
ously, and purled so bright and cool 
along the mossy hulds, that a brook 
was formed from it immediately. This 
discharged itself into the Imv grounds 
with rare turns and windings; so that 
Herbert was laui to fix a village there, 
and to iiamo it after the hoar, and 
the brook Avhieh his ferocity ha<l 
brought to light. W hilst thfs was 
happening on the vrestcru declivity of 
the mountain, a similar accident took 
place uj)ou the slope ju'ojeeting to tho 
eastward, lien*, in like maiuKT, a 
coiLsid<‘rable bed of turf w ns discover- 
ed, and clo^e u|)ou it, bencnlh gra- 
nitic .sand, another powertul s}>ruig. 
This Herbert caused empty itself into 
large pouds ; and the turf-pit he had 
worked by skilful men, over whom he 
placed as chief ^Vittehold his i)age. 
The profit from lliis turf was so large 
that the wcidtli of Herbert grew more 
aud mure, and the population of the 
newly-founded village rose as rapidly; 
since every new' settler was sulfereA 
to take tram the turf -bed as much 
fuel as he needed for firing during the 
space of five years. 

“ ‘ Wittehold, too, the overseer, was 
well contented wkh his ]X>.st. lie 
enjoyed the confidence of his lord, 
and became inde]>endeut. Ho maiv 
ried ; and, after the lapse of a year, 
had the happiness to press a lovely 
child to liis fond bosom. Bnt the 
birth of tho child coi;}! him tlic life of 
her motlicr. Herbert promised to 
provide for the on>Uaii, and main- 
tained his word. My groat-nnclc was 
a bachelor, who had never been aide 
to meet with a maiden possessing ali 
the finalities which he aeigaadedan a 
wifis. He postponed the all-impor- 
tant 8t^ of marriage froia year to 
year, without sutlering imy hico&va^ 
idence from the iidny. 


‘ In tho mean tune the beautiful 
daughter of Wittehold— w ho had, I 
know not why, been christened Auni- 
OLA — grew to w'ouiauhood, and un- 
foldt^d a sweetness aud gi’ace that fas- 
cinated all beholders, llerbeit, wdioso 
heart had so long rasisted the attacks 
of love, was not proof against the 
beaut}', ingenuousness, aud iunoceiico 
of Auriola. He confessed his af- 
fection to the maiden, and petitiomid 
Wittehold for his cliild. With tin? 
lust, contrary to expectation, he found 
but little favour. Wittehold hubmii- 
ted that his daughter was not horn to 
be tho consoit ut so great and licli a 
lord, and rcs])ectfully decliued the 
honour of Ium* atbaiicement. More- 
over, he hud iilreutly promised her to 
a faithful comriuifi, a worthy overst'ur 
at the turf-works. Herherf exi*ostu- 
lated, nppoaled to his i>r«»tcctiou of 
Auriola, to her afi'ectioii for him, but 
hi vain. He jfiied the obstinate Wit- 
tehohl with threats. Jn sf>ite of them 
the latter htdd out : he did more ; he 
bore his child w itli his ow u hand from 
the castle, and cumid her to his cot- 
tage near the pit, hoping, by such a 
step, and by sound ri‘muu.^tnincc. to 
lead his fascinated master on to other 
and to Indter thoughts. 

“ * The conduct of AVittehold thraw 
Auriola into a deep melancholy. She 
liurried to the cottage door a hundred 
times a- 4 lay, and looked witli straining 
eye towards the lofty castle of her 
lover. Her fiither being absent, she 
would bound, sw ift us a fiiwu, tbrough 
the silvery grass that trembled and 
toparklcd in the sunny light, and 
herself upon the high margin of the 
spring, feeding Jier vision with the 
pearly drops that bubbled from the 
bottom. Tite spot, visited by few, 
w as rcmlei-ed almost sacred by a clus- 
ter of broad-annod boech-treea that 
overshadowed it. Hcrbcit eucoun- 
tcred his Auriola in this retreat. Who 
aball tell their joy? Herbert urged 
his suit — Auriola followed him through 
bush and thicket, and was powerless 
before his ai'dont siipplkiatioiis. Wit- 
tehold suiprised tho pair. His fury 
and indj^mtloii were uBgovi'rnabl& 
Herbert, in self-dofeuco, recourse 
to bis good sword, but this was as 
A lath against the m of his a^aHr 
ant Wittehold siew his Iwd. Kot 
yot aotldled, tho madman fmiipdhi^ 
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fugitive diild, whoso screams for aid 
only brought her to a speedier cud. 
lie met lier at the spring — there 
seized the ti’cnibling creature, and 
mercilessly cast her in. The inatflen 
struggled for an instant ; but, the 
short conflict over, she uttered a pi- 
teous wail, and sank for over beneath 
the softly-rippling water. Kveii whilst 
she struggled, tlie inlimnan father 
raised his chmclied fist, and pointed 
vrith it towards (iottinar’s castle. 

* (Jod of heaven I’ he exclaimed, ‘hear 
my curse ; and may it fall like the un- 
erring bolt upon this execrated race. 
May no male offspring take to his 
arms a bride, or brighten his hearth 
with her presence, until a (iottinar 
restore my dangliter's virgin honour. 
Tiitil tills" liappcn, let the iioor victim 
be accursed, and evil work with tlie 
posterity of her lietrayer ! ” Tlie iiii- 
scral)l(‘ innrdercr invoked tlie infernal 
))ower.s to assist in tlie fultihrieiit of 
his cui'se, and tln*ii, as if beside him- 
self, ran to tin* tnrf-pits. Here he 
procured a sJun cl and an axe. With 
their lielp lie choked up the ciystal 
gi’ave of Ids daughter, and diverted 
the strong current into tlie pit, which 
it soon flooded. This done, he fled 
into the woods, and has not since 
lieeu heard of. liut his curse has 
been fulfilled w ith frightful regularity 
in the family of (Jottmar. Not one 
hius inan’icd" wiiii impunity, bride- 
groom and biide have fallen. Aurio- 
la, crying for v(‘Ugeaiice, hovers above 
the tmi‘-pit, which since that hour has 
become a w’ide unfathomable moor. 

flEixiiica Wx2KDEt.iN, ChapMn? 

“ The hand of Boiko dropped as he 
finished tlie nan-ative. The evening 
twilight thickened Inifore his eyes. He 
sank into a solemn mnsiiig. 'When 
ho aw'oko from it, Hubert was again 
at his side. 

“ ‘ Hast thou read? ’ enquired the 
teacher. 

** Boiko slowly raised h w head, and 
looked full in the face of his conibssor. 

“ * Canst thou vouch for this, Hu- 
bert?’ he asked in his turn. ^Isit 
genuine, is it true?' 

** ^ Hince when hast thou loamed to 
suspect me of deception?' replied the 
lildmancalndy. 

** * Foigive rae, Hubert. This nar- 
«aiiueoQiub«iids»e. lanmiiid^to 


distingnish truth from falsehood. But 
do thou advise me. What dost thou 
think of it ? Can a cm*se such as this 
is rc^presented to have been — cun it 
have retained its force so long? ’ 

“ * Universal nature is one tremen- 
dous myster 3 %* replied the priest; 

‘ who shall decide wherein her power 
consists? At the best we can but 
coiijectiiro at her connexion with tJie 
world of man — her weaving and work- 
ing. No one can deny that a solemn 
curse, spoken wdth a detennined and 
haughty purj^ose, has often, on the 
very instant, acconiiilished its fulfil- 
ment. If this be so, why may it not 
work again and again ? 1’lie disre - 
garded belief of tlio jieople — that a 
enrse fiuats in the air until it finds its 
victim, and then drops doAvn upon 
him — not so wortliless as men w’ouid 
have us think. Tli(‘re is at least ex- 
pressed in it, dimly and i>erhaps nii- 
couseiously, the inseparable union tliat 
subsists betw'een the spirit of man and 
the all-goveniiiig spirit of nature.’ 

“The youth had risen from his 
chair, and was pacing the apartment 
to appease his agitated soul. 

“ ‘ Well, well ! ’ said he, drawing a 
heavy breath ; ‘ it is a decree which 
w*e must receive w ithout a murmur, 
<tnd suflbr patientiy.* 

“ * And who says that?’ replied the 
priest with quickness. ‘ The wisdom 
of nature has created an Antidote for 
every poison.’ 

“ ‘ Art thou serious?’ asked Boiko 
earnestly. 

“ ‘ Heaven is merciful !’ continued 
Hnbert. * Pardon is unlimited where 
repentance is sincere.* 

“ ‘ ^\'ho shall rej)ent in this case ?’ 
answered Boiko.* ‘The criminal is 
long since dead. Can another atone 
for his ofienoC ? ’ 

“ ‘ Dost thou yet doubt, and art 
thou my pniiil?’ said Hubert. ‘ The 
WILL can kill and also vivify.* 

“ The eyes of Boiko sparkled in the 
gloomy chamber. He grasped the 
hand of his aged teacher, and drew 
him to the casement. 

“ ‘ Si)cak ! ’ he exclaimed. * I will 
hear thee, and do thy bidding — do all 
that thon boldest la^^l and right.** 
Hubert directed his countenance, 
over which" a few hoaiy locks sUfl 
Angered, towMds the Uu^pe before 
them. 
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* Ton have often heard, my son,’ 
said he, * that yon desolate spot, called 
to this day the Ootd Spring^ is the 
deadliest spot ou earth to those who 
bear your name. Far as the wood 
extends on eitlicr side, extended for- 
merly the tnrf-pit. The deep moor 
is coVerwI now by an unsteady' earth- 
crust, overfjrowirwith pale red sedge, 
and I'roni its centre, as from a grotto, 
the beautiful rivulet ripples forth that 
irrigates and renders fruitful all your 
land. 1 doubt not that this grotto, 
with its golden vanlt of granite, is the 
very spring into nhieli the furious 
'Wittehold oast his daugliter. The 
place is to this hour deemed urholy. 
No one williugly sets foot' there; no 
man ventures to draw water from the 
fount. Temerity ha.s already been 
punished for the attempt. Strange 
sights liave met the eyes of the daring 
one, and he has fled like a coward 
from the spot. Have not many seen — 
have not 1 myself beheld that tairy- 
like, almost trans])arent form, wfth 
her unearthly jiitdier, drawing water 
fi*oni the spring, then imuriiig it o\er 
the moor in curious arelies by suii and 
moouliglit ; and ever so, that the rays 
of light kindled therein the most htiey 
gleainings ? Is it not well attested, 
that when at such times mortnih 
have addressed her, the delicate crea- 
ture has gi*owii o’ the SiKlden pale — 
paler and *111010 transparent, until, 
melting into silvery cloud, she ha.s 
glided ]»illar-like along the moor, and 
vanished at length into the cool and 
wondrons grotto V * 

* You describe the Maiden of the 
Moor,’ said Boiko, interrupting him. 

“ '• So she is called!’ returned Hu- 
bert. ‘ It wa.s heP apparition which 
drew iny attention to the neighbour- 
IroofJ, and to the tales that are current 
respecting it. When I had discovered 
the manuscript, I saw at once in the 
Maiden of the Moor tlie cbmplaiuing 
spirit of the unhappy Auriola.’ 

“ • And the spirit, as you deem, 
maybe appeased?’ 

** * Assuredly, my son ; and thon art 
be who must perform the expiation.’ 

“ * 1 1— Father Hubert ?— I’ 

'*“Thou art guileless, sound of 
heart, leading a life of innocciiGc and 
nature. To a pure spirit, a deter- 
mined witt, a feeling heart— much is 
^Hsudblo.’ 


** * But how, father ?— how ?’ 

** Hobert remained silent for a few 
minutes. He then proceeded — 
u ‘ Thy heart is still free, but it 
yedhis for love — for the mysterious, 
magical re^sponse of another—a tvo- 
manhf^ heart. It may be that Auriola 
will afford thee thy delight, if thou 
coiildst once behold" her.’ 

“ ‘ What ! The Moor Maiden 1 Fa- 
ther, thou moekest me What can 
this female be to me, apiiearing ns a 
vision to man, a creature of air?’ 

“ ‘ And if she appear to Mer, hast 
thou courage to address her?* 

“ ‘ Father, a lovely form shall hard- 
ly frighten me,’ said Boiko, with a 
smile. 

“ ‘ I exact thy promi.se,’ saiil Hu- 
bert quickly. ‘ From this day for- 
ward, slum the G(»kl Spring no more. 
Tliou .‘irt a lover of mitmv ami her 
creations. 1 have seen thee for hours 
lost in admiration of the form and 
colour <*liok‘e butterflies. That s|>ot 
abounds in the nu*r>st. Thou inayst 
find them at an,^ hour of the day. " It 
i^otihl seem, indeed, that the delicate 
iiij><‘ets of |K!:iee had retreated thither 
to find security from the tumult ot 
bii.’^y inoney-lnstiiig men. The realm 
of the Mo(»rMai<len is the paradise of 
the.se tenderest of winged beauties. 
Boiko, thou wilt visit them !’ 

“ The baruii gavi* his rigid hand to 
liis ])reccptor without utlcring one 
word of assnram^e or affirmation, 
lluliert had done. He left his 
young lord to his own meditations. 


“ Boiko pa.ssed some day.s in re.st- 
lc.ss suspense. Now he vas a wan- 
derer ill the woods, now a prisoner in 
the fl]>artincnt tliat looked iifmii the 
moor, watching intently during the 
day every slight phenomenon that 
arose tliere. I’he morning and even- 
ing mist and the yellow vapour of 
noon wTre his he$t diacovciies. Not 
a human being approacho<l a place 
shunned, as it appeared, by every 
living thing. The conversation, how- 
ever, with Hubert had proved a secret 
spur to him, and ho found no rest 
until he visited the dreary moor in 
person. It was late in the afternoon, 
when, fumialied with a hnntiiig-knife 
and insect-net, he act out on bis 
adventure. Ik^o had never b^bre 
visited the ^pndng, and bis 
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naturally (qreat when lie beheld the pc< 
culiar condition of the mi around him. 
Along the entire suiface of the noto- 
rious moor — and its extent was con- 
siderable — 11101*0 appeared a singular- 
ly-coloured sedge. It was not red, or 
yellow, or brown, but a mixture of all 
three, and it marked, by the sharpest 
line, the confines of the moor fVom the 
green turf of the remaining country. 
At every step, the ground, although 
vci*y strong, yielded, as if tlireateniiig 
to give W'ay. Towards the centix^ of 
tlie moor there was au elevation siir- 
roniidod with bushes. Tliis was the 
source of the silvery w’ater that took 
its serpentine course along the moor, 
and through the luxuriant woods be- 
yond. 

“ llolko made his w'ay tow^ards this 
point, and, reaching it, his eye rested 
with delight upon the basin and its 
Imnler of golden granite. The water 
asc(‘nded uoisclessly from its immea- 
surable depths in countless glistening 
pearls. Over the refreshing fountain, 
and far away upon the nodding blades 
of grass, aiid bearded turf-Howei*s, 
hovered, in giddy graeeful siKirt, a 
variegated tniop of gorgeous buttcr- 
dios. The majestic and solemn Silver^ 
inantie^ the cherub of these winged 
dwellers of the air, the soft and ex- 
quisite Peacock' S’ eye y the burning 
Purple- bird y were here assembled, 
liolko was nuislied with the sight, 
and thought of nothing but a glorious 
cajitnre. Delicate and lovely as the 
creatures were, his cniel htaiid robbed 
them of their ghnlsome lile ; and he 
pur.<iied them further and further 
across the moor, and with such ardour 
and desm*,, that he Airgot all other 
things, and suflered the veiy object of 
his visit to escajH) from his remem- 
brance. Suddenly, and in the act of 
imprisoning a multitude of these illu- 
minatcU beings, he perceived a Maiden 
sitting at the exti'emity of the moor, 
her back tow'ards him. Her form was 
slender, and her hair, ^Iden as the 
sun, travelled in burnished tresses 
from her shoulders to the earth, where 
it curled along the moor-gi'ass like 
rays of the divine orb itself. After 
the manner of Sclavoiiian girls, the 
stranger wore a elosely-Atting snow- 
wldte cap, or rather frontlet, from 
wbicli, as from a cliaplet, the l^auti- 
ful hair stieamed down. Holko had 


approached the maiden nnpcrceived, 
near enough to discern a buttcrily of 
rare magnitude and uneqiialed beauty 
oscillating about her fharbie forehead. 
The youth stole cautiously behind the 
fair one, and tried to catch the ilut- 
tcrer. He touched the maiden in his 
eager movement, and she turned round 
immediately. 

“ ‘ Forgive me, lovely child ! ’ said 

he.* ‘ 1 ’ 'i'hc words died upon 

his tongue. lie could say no more. 
The butterfly es(‘>aped from liis liands, 
and flew slowly tuw'ai'ds the Gold 
Spring, changing its brilliant colours 
with every motion of its wing. 

“ Tlie singular beauty of the maiden 
had struck tiic baron dumb. From a 
soft transparent countenance of the 
purest form, there beamed upon him 
a pair of eyes which had derived tlieir 
holy light from the very fountain- 
head of Love. Slic wore an uncom- 
mon but most becoming dress. 

“To a party-coloured gown, scarce- 
ly reaching to her ankle, w'as attached 
a sky -blue boddice in front, united by 
peifect silver clasps, and not so close- 
ly as to prevent the sweetest glim- 
mering ot a snow-white virgin bosom. 
Her arms, round, delicate, and pure 
as marble, "were uncovered to the 
shoulders. Her small foot were bare, 
yet protected partly by fairy-looking 
slippers profusely omameured. The 
beauteous object smiled upon the 
youth, and answ*ered him in a voice 
that dropped like melody iq)ou bis 
ear. 

“ ‘ Tlion art the robber then,’ said 
she ; ‘ the mcmless purloincr of my 
fairest thoughts ! Can 1 wonder now 
that I have been so destitute of late!* 

“ ‘ How?’ stammered Boiko, more 
astonished than ever. 

* Strange man ! ’ continued the 
maiden, hi the same ravishing voice, 
‘ thou revelest with thy fancies, and 
dost thou wopder that 1, too, love to 
dally with my thoughts <and dreams ? 
The. tiny creatures whom thou hast 
taken from me w'cre, and still are, 
threads of my heart, which 1 per- 
mit at times to issue Into the sunny 
light of day. liestore them, living 
and beautiful as thou hast found them, 
or I accuse thee of breaking this |ioor 
heart r 

“ * Who art thou, sweetest diild V 

^ They call me Auuiola. 1 know 
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tbee well. Them art Boiko of Gottmar 
—Boiko, the accursed ! ’ 

“ * Yes — the accursed !’ repeated 
the youth, preif^iiifir his hands to his 
eyes as if he would forget hia doom. 
When he removed them, Auriola had 
risen, and was standing befoi^^ him. 
Her lovely countenance, her match- 
less eyes Vere turacd full upon him. 
At her feet he pen^Mved an earthen 
pitcher of a ]ieculiar and not nngnwso- 
fnl torm. It bore a strong resem- 
blance to the sacrilicial pitchers which 
are still discovered in ])laces once in- 
habited by Sclavoniaus. 

‘ What wilt thou, poor child V’ 
said Boiko in a tone of kindness. 
* Can I help thee V ’ 

Auriola smiled. 

‘ Thou hast come to me at thine 
own bidding. 1 invitofl thee not, for 
1 invite none. Yet he who visits me 
must do my will. Thou hast wrought 
me pain in steuHng away the thoughts 
which were soaring in mid air decked 
in their brightest i*oIk*s. Thou must 
be punished for thy inisjdn'd. Come!' 

'J'he marvellous creature t(Kik 
Boikos hand, and drew him after her 
towanls tlio Gold Spring. Before 
her, and aliove her liead, tlie butter- 
flies fonned with their magnificent 
wing-shells a glowing arched pavilion. 
The yontli was allui^ by an irresU- 
tible attraction, and would not, if he 
could, have dragged himself aw'ay 
Iroin the C(*h;stiai ladiig; allnut, he 
Btili regarded her as a mere apparition. 
Every feeling, every thought, every 
desire of hia heart, stroamwl towards 
Auriola. Fleeting shadow that she 
W'as, he loved her already to idolatry. 

“ At the m trgin of the spring, Aii- 
riola released her companion, descend- 
ed the gi'otto with her pitcher, and 
filled it wdtli the piu^st water. In a 
few niiiiutes slm was again at liih 
side. She placc^d the pitcher on tlie 
ground, and her two hands a})on the 
siiouldcrH of the youth. In this trust- 
ful, gracfd'ol, loving posture, fixing 
her wondrous eyes upon the boy, the 
maiden spoke. 

‘ And canst tlwu love, too?’ 

‘^Ile an.sweretl not; but lie pres- 
fsed the beauteous Auriola to his 
heart, and passionately kissed her 
forehead. But Boiko started back 
kfiVlghied, for he had kissed a forehead 
solder than ieo. 


** * Note me well 1 ’ said she, and 
her voice Bounded more melancholy 
than before. She seated hmelf upon 
the high lodge of the spring, drew 
Boiko beside her, and phw,ed the pit- 
cher of water bctwecu herself and 
him. The butterflies stood now in 
the full light of the sun over the rip- 
pling spring. A scattered few only 
still hovered al)ont the moor. 

“ ‘ \Vt‘ must tarry yet aw hile,’ said 
Auriola, * until my* heart is cpiite iny 
own again!' As she spoke, her ec- 
static eyes glanced to the siiigic llutter- 
ers on the moor. As if caught by a 
magnet, they directed their llight in- 
Btaiitly tow'ards the Gold Spring. 

“ ‘ Now 1 am myself— fi»r what is 
vet wanting rests in thee. Take 
iieol!’ 

“ Auriula now poured from the pit- 
cher into luu* small loft hand as much 
water ns this would liold, iind extended 
the right to her companion. He, sur- 
pris4Mt by love,' ci«‘ireh‘d the maiden's 
waist, JI>roiight liis ear close t'l her 
delicate cheek, ami watched witli 
eageniesH her stniiige performance*. 
Auriola blew' at tii'Bt softly, then more 
vcliemently, into the hollow of her 
liand, so that the w'Ster, bubbling up, 
ran to the slnuiev rosy fingers, and, in 
glittering droj>s, .sprinkled from the 
finger-tips. 

“ * Look ! ' she exclaimed, ‘ look I 
Tell me what thou see’stV’ 

‘‘The pearly drops had scairely 
touched the air before tln‘y joined, 
wrhcji, on the instant, a vision row 
lK*foixi the siglit. There was u bright 
green meadow, edged by waving 
bt?ech-trees, through whose Vrdiage the 
evening sun shod burnished gold. 
A yoiitli was on his knees l)cfore n 
maiden, in the act of offering her a 
gulden ring. The pictnre w'as, In tJie 
bcgiiming, dim and indistinct, but it 
grow clearer and clearer, nifidl by de- 
grees it dissolved again, and was lost 
in the atmoff{)here. 

“ ‘ What nieaiui.thMb Auriola?’ on- 
qniiwd the ravished Boiko. ‘ Chain 
not my mtgnardod heart to thine with 
such witcheiy. Misetyand death will 
be tbc penalty.’ 

“ * Droam and listen,’ replied An- 
riola. * Hearts and stmls have nothii^ 
bettor to do. We do bat speak into thi 
fotare, to catoh back the tonos which 
Btdka in nnisoa with oiur desisw*’ ^ * 
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“ ‘ Our futnro ?’ wliisporod Boiko. 

‘ Say thine, if it thcc better,’ 
nnsM'crpd Aiiriola, mUn^ her hand 
anew with wafer, and once more iirg- 
ing the apnrkling fluid towards ther 
finger-ends. Boiko perccivod a horse- 
mnn galloping across a gloomy heath, 
and looking back with horror. This 
a])pnrition, like the former, shone dis- 
tinctly for a time, and then, in the 
same/ manner, vanished by degrees, 
and expired. 

“ ‘ And what is this ?' asked Boiko. 

•“ Anriola shook her head in silence, 
]>oured water again into her hand, and 
blew it again along her fingers into the 
air. A lofty, inuny-towered castle 
was visible. A r<ipo-ladder was fast- 
ened to a gallery. A man was climb- 
ing 11 ]). As soon as ho reached the 
gallery, the vision was lost. 

“ * it is the castle of my ancestors!’ 
erh'd Itolko. 

“ ‘ Thou art mistaken,’ answered 
Auriola. ‘But tell me — caiist thou 
love V ' • 

** Her voi<‘e was again monrufnl. 

'Fhe youth drew the fair questioner 
to Ills heart. His lijis fastened on hers, 
and hallowing fire streamed through 
his frame. 

“ Auriola heaved a melancholy *?igh, 
and once Inoiv filled her hand with 
w“ater. At the nsiiiil , 'Signal there arose 
a brilliantly illninmated hall. Dane^^rs, 
gaily dressed, w ere in luqqjy motion. 
Music w'as heard, and then the strains 
and the colours died away in the twi- 
light. 

“ * I smart !’ exclaimed Boiko. * I 
nm tortured ! My soul is gnawed w ith 
agony I ’ 

** * Hush, and listen,’ said Auriola, 
in n tone of command — filling her 
hand, and impelling the crystal water 
into the air, as before. A roaring W'os 
heard, like the course of a hurricane 
sw'cepinf. tlirough a forest. The air 
grew black. Then the moon broke 
through night and mist, and lit up a 
hilly region, saj-rouiided by wood and 
Clift'. (>nt of the wood issued a car- 
riage and ft)ur, making nt fall apeed 
for a solitfliy open spacM*, that looked 
dismal and deserted. The form ,of a 
maiden floated before the caniage, her 
painfiiUy emiliug countenance ever 
turned towards it until she evaporated, 
like a cloud, in the wood. A fiasli of 
from tho murky sky struck 


a beoch-treo, near whose flames the 
carriage slowly disappeared into the 
grounrl. 

“This vision at an end, Auriola 
bent her head, and tears fell upon her 
bo.som. 

“ ‘ Lovely enchantress,’ said Boiko, 

* why perform these miracles if they 
afflict thee?’ 

“ * Bocan.se there is no longer love 
npBn the earth.* 

“ ‘ Say not so ! ’ exclaimed the 
youth. ‘ Ijove still exists — deep, eter- 
nal, holy love.' 1 foci it now-. Auriola, 
I, whoso arms never encircled maiden 
yet — I love thee, Auriola, with every 
fibre of iny body — with every faculty 
of my soul. 1 will bo thine— ^thine for 
ever ; be thou mine, my Auriola!’ 

“ ‘ Be constant I’ The words WTre 
uttered in the clear voice of Auriola, 
ns if from the air. Boiko saw the 
lovely form grov pale, felt her vanish- 
ing, at his heart. 3'he brilliant cloud 
of buttertlk^s arose from the spring, 
and Hew towards lioaven by a hundred 
roads. A thin misty streak .sank into 
the grotto. Boiko was alone upon the 
bairen moor. Sultry vapours Were 
exhaling in the twilight. Indescrib- 
able sensations preyed upon the soul 
of Boiko, as he remembered that he 
had given his heart to one wdio ^vas 
no longer a dweller upon earth — that 
he had plighted his faith to the Maiden 
of the Moor. He hurrh^d from the 
scene of his unhaltowed engagement, 
to st*ek from the wisdom of his Hubert 
con.solatiou for the peace of mind 
w'hicli had been so sadly disturijed, if 
not for ever taken from hiin. 

“ The priest listened to the account 
of Anriola’s appearance with secret 
delight, and did not fail to comfort 
nuhapj)y youth. Boiko, restored to 
peace, passed the night in blissful 
dreams. Once more the sweet foml 
of the Moor Maiden floated before him 
i— once more the magical pidtfires 
gleamed, ravidhiiijg his senses. Wt^ 
sunrise he quitted the castle, and* 
obeyed the sorcery that allured him to 
the moor. All fear and alarm bad 
disappeared. Solitude, erewhile so 
hateful to him, was now enchanting. 
The* stony, brown, and barren plain, 
the gloomy confines of the wood, the 
vapours of the boggy soil, united in 
create an earthly paitidisc. Ho 
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bisi seat ii(W)n the margin of the ]im])id 
apriu^, and, gazing on the charmed 
waters, invoked tlio prescnco of the 
fiiiir magidau. Auriola, liowever, ap- 
pOaTcdiiot At noon he quitted the 
moor unsatisfied, but the approach of 
ovening found him there again. Still 
she came not, and nothing remained 
to assm*c liim of the reality of his 
former intervie^v but the illuminated 
winged cloud of butterflies wliich, hke 
a living rainbow, overarched the 
spring. Impatient and distressed, the 
ardent lover scoured the extensive 
moor, and at last approacliod the bor- 
ders of the forest. Suddenly he saw 
— scarce twenty i*ace.s from him — the 
wished-for figure gliding through the 
rustling grass, the earthen pitcher 
drooping from her hand. Auriola re- 
garded iiim not, but waved the vessel 
gracefully around her head, scattering 
its contents in glittering jets, that 
leaped about her like garlands of the 
precious diamond. 

‘‘/Auriola!’ exclaimed the boy, 
rnsliing forward as he spoke. * My 
own Auriola — mine, now' and for 
ever ! ’ lie threw hini»olf bi'forc her, 
seized her hand, and in an instant 
fixed a golden ring upon her taper 
finger. 

“ Tlie maiden offered no resistance. 
But when the pasMonate Boiko rose 
fj'om the ground, and w'as alxuit to 
embrace hU beloved, she lifted the 
ring -decked hniul^ and, in a voice of 
touching melancholy, exclaimed — 

“ ‘ Behold !’ 

“ Boiko followed the direction of 
her finger. Over the live and swarm- 
ing clond there appeared, now lierc, 
now there, the apparilion of the pre- 
''vious evening; only that fo-day it 
' 'YA'S huger and more distinct, and 
ebntinned longer to the view'. 

/ Boiko raoognised, to liis astonish- 
ment, the forms of Auriola and him- 
self. 

“‘What does this’ mean?’ said 
Boiko. ‘ Is it reality ffr illusion ?’ 

“ ‘ Thou beholdest I ’ answered Au- 
riola. ‘ The air ahhors faKchood, and 
reflects npthing but truth.’ ' 

“ Boiko advanced. , Auriola waved 
. the pitcher, and the vision was lost. 

‘?>WiU thou bo constant?’ asked 
Jhh maid. ‘ Misery is mine if thou 
*ean?t forget this day and its betrothal.* 

*• The ej es of Boiko were fixed iir 


amazement on the air where the pic- 
ture had shonep palpable a moment 
before, lit? sa>v%ot, he heard not, Au- 
riola, and the agony of tlic preceding 
evening tortured his whole frame. 
'When ho rccx)vci-cd his suspended 
faculties, Auriola was gone. Tho 
usual tranquil, solemn repose, the old 
desolate gloom, universally prevailed. 
The low- lying meadow's breathed out 
their thin vapours, the more distant 
ponds were enveloped in mist, and 
the grey shadows vanished by degrees 
from hill and thicket. 

“Boiko arrived, agitated and breath- 
less, at liis castle gate. 11c went at 
once to the library, where he found, as 
he expected, his friend and counsellor. 

“ ‘ Save me, save me, father!’ cried 
the young lord. ‘ 1'Uon hast beguiled 
me into a compact w ith a being of an- 
other world. Womanly love hnsc^ozem-d 
and betrayed me. Passion ha.s over- 
mast4‘ivd me. 1 have bound mystdf to 
the Moor Maidtui, and am eternally 
made over to her soretTy.’ 

“ ‘ And wherefore should tliis 
frighten you?’ replied tlie hoary chap- 
lain. ‘ Then huAt done my bidding ; 
and since thou art iK*rniitted to destroy 
a curse which thn^atens to annihilate 
tijy race, gratitude, not fear, should 
move thee. Yonder Mww Maiden 
contents herself with the sweet sein-*- 
blancc, and w ill not ask for dull real- 
ity. Auriola never looks to wed 
thee — never to possess tJice — body 
and soul.’ 

“ ‘ But J love her — love her to mad- 
ness !’ cried Boiko, furiously. 

“ ‘ Love l»er still ; always love her 
with a spiritual uud pure affection. 
This will not hinder thee ftoni l»estow- 
ing the other half of thy affection upon 
some fair daughter of Eve, worthy of 
thy heart.’ 

“ ‘ And is this to be spiritually 
faithful ?’ said Boiko, in a reproachful 
tone. 

“ ‘ No earthly passion, my son,’ 
continued Hubert, ‘ cati either break 
or abolish the spiritual faith which 
thon hast vowed to Auriola. 'When 
thou hast loved a daughter of £vc, 
thou wilt see, fi^el, and be satisfied, 
that tietweon the love of thy earthly 
bride and of the enchanting Auriola, 
there is a difference as wide as heaven 
from eartli.’ 

“ Boiko heaved a hitter si|^, and 
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shook his head in doubt. Neverthe- 
less, he meditated long and seriously 
upon all that Hubert said. Hy dc- 
gi'ees, even, he acknowledged to him- 
self, that the kernel, the pure ligfit of 
a deep truth, glimmered in his wjords, 
although in a manner veiled. He 
began to question his own heart ; the 
more probable, nay, tlie more desir- 
able scenied the consummation of 
Hubert’s promises. For reasons, 
which he could scarcely explain to 
himself, he studiously avoided another 
visit to the moor. But in the mean- 
while, that which originally had been 
a half-formed wish, and scarcely that, 
ripened into absorbing passion, vehe- 
ment desire. Incessant thought nou- 
rished the ever-glowing flame, w hich 
burned the brighter, tjie more the spi- 
ritual love of Auriolii receiled and 
grew faint. Uemembranee., it is true, 
still clung with a devout aspiration 
upon that beauteous linage, but it re- 
sembled rather the placid feeling of a 
holy friendship, than the Impetuous 
throbbing of a young and passiouatq 
love. ‘Hubert is right!’ said the 
youth ; ‘ I will follow his direction. 
Auriola, lovely and rapturous being, 
angelic, spiritual, and human, u ill re- 
joice with the Accursed, when he car- 
ries to his desolate home the mistress 
of his castle — the wife of his bosom.’ 

“ Opportunity is seldom w.anting 
when incJinatioii needs its service. 
About three miles from Gottinar, 
amongst the mountains, majcsticaliy 
rose the battlements of a proud castle. 

Baron T , its wealthy muster, had 

already visited Boiko upon his acces- 
sion to the family estates, and Boiko 
now determined to acknowledge his 
neighbour’s act of kindness. Hud the 
baron been childless, it is very likely 
thnt Boiko would still have remem- 
bered what was due to society, and 
to his own station in the world ; and 
it Is equally true, that the fact of his 
possessing a young and lovely daugh- 
ter, did not dimmish the youth- 
ftd noble’s desire to act conformably 
tOs; usage and propr^ty. Unfortunate- 
ly for the intention of his visit, Boiko 
learned, on his arrival at the castle, 
the baron was from home. In 
stead, however, a maiden greeted 
him, slender, of figure, noble in bear- 
ing. It was. very strange, but it is 
certain, , that the tumultuous feelings 
voi. LVJ. NO. ceoi.. 


which of late had stirred within hh|i 
unrestrained — were suddenly chained 
and riveted upon an object that 
adbrdcd them a sweet tranquillity. 
Emma was gentle, frank, and beau- 
teous as the blushing rose. In BoUca’s 
frame of mind, could she fail to make 
a deep impression upon his young and 
too susceptible soul ? He lingered at 
heg side hour after hour, and was It- 
self astonished to find the darkness 
of night creeping over the earth, and 
he not more prepared for departure 
than he had been on entering the cas* 
tle-gatcs some liours before. How- 
ever, the knight did not make his ap- 
pearance, and good breeding snggest- 
ed to unwilling cars that it w'as time 
to retire. Boiko said farewell — ^more 
tenderly, perhaps, than he supposed 
or meant ; and as the delicate hand 
of Kmma lay involuntarily in his own, 
he flattered himself that he felt his 
pressure softly returned, and that he 
could perceive a smile of contentment 
CHcaping from her lips as* he promised 
to pay a second visit ‘ shortly.’ 

“The night M'as very dark : a few 
stars only twinkled through the thin 
veil which covered the heavens. Boiko 
madly spurred his steed, and the high- 
spirited animal, who needed no sucht 
incitement, bounded like a dee» to- 
wards home. The thoughts of the 
baron were no longer w'jth him, but 
imprisoned in the. happy room in 
which he had passed so many blissful 
hours. Trusting to the instinct of the 
horse, the ma.stor took no heed of the 
road : and the trustw^ortliy servant, 
scenting the vicinity of his stable, found 
easily for himself the best ahd short- 
est paths towards that wished-forspqt. 
The trees became thinner and thinnei^ 
falling back on either side, whilst S 
fiat and barren region lay before home 
and rider. The former snorted and 
pranced, and the latter could not dis- 
tinguish the locality through the black- 
ness. Boiko coaxed the steed, and 
gently urged him forwards. Bat the 
animal trembled, and, in spite of bri- 
dle and spur, struck to the. mde, and 
swept along tlie skirts of the forest, 
without touching so much as i^ith 
hoof the gloomy -looking headi. Ac- 
customed to the surrounding 
the eye of Boiko was at length able 
to discern— not without, a craBpifig 
of horror— the ruddy* and nnstelidy 
3‘B 
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Md-gtiil. moor ond tho Gold 
SprlBgim^^otiOsideof Mm. l^ale 
ouipesof i^^ like libb^l vaults^ wjere 
aipread Above Mm, giving a sacreductos 
to the air, witii which ail otlim* things 
atraagely contrasted., The mind of 
againtt hia will, reverted to 
^uriola{ hb heart, beat, as though>he 
wwe conscKMia of a heavy lanit— of 
some inhuman crime. He. turned «lus 
gaze from the moor, amh with an 
effort, directed it towards llic dark 
forest, to which the horse gulU>]ie(l at 
hill speed. 

The words, * Be Constant ! ’ hdl 
loudly and articulately upon tU*; <‘ars 
of*BMko — uttered in a tone rather (d* 
supplication than of demand or threat- 
ening. He turned his horse’s head 
in terror, and — oh amazotnunt ! sit- 
ting at the edge of the fountain, co- 
vered with a bright veil, hemmed with 
diamonds, was— Auriola ! Her fair 
and loosened hair, encoinpa>«ed. as 
at their fii’st meeting, her entire bndy, 
and glittering, ciiricd along 1 )k> gnoiiid. 
Her right hand was stretcln*d high 
above her Mvdy h<*ad, holding Ih - 
tween forefinger and thiiiuh the ring 
with which the alivad> iihonstani 
Boiko had espoused her.* 

“ ‘ Be Constant!’ The fiords rc- 
echdhd from tlie moor : the htre.aka of 
fog descended. Cver the maiden’s 
head beaine^l forth a siiiiiiug spot — 
gaining in size, and forming itself into 
a picture. Boiko, .*iliudderiag, beheld 
the second vision of Auriula’s encliaiit- 
ment, and looked upon hiin.^elf as he 
had burst a few miuutCB before upon 
Ibe moor» 

« “ Auriola b^'ckoned to the youth, and 
pointed to the picture. Then once 
tgain, more melancholy, more inouni- 
ftilly, more cutreatingly upon the dis- 
tracted cars of Boiko came — the re- 
peated cry of admonition — * Bk Con- 
stant!* 

“ The youth galloped fur his life. 
He reached his home paler than death, 
and refused to be comforted even by 
iliQ wisdom of his preceptor. 

“ From^ this time, Boiko ceased to 
vlsiHhe moor in search of Auriola. 

daughter of earth had inspired 
him with a love that admitted of no 
dommiiigllng of affection. Mcmaory, 
however, refused to lose sight of her. 

It oiitruded her form upon Inna, the 
more determinedly be endeavoured to 


thruaCit l&w 

upon the. ghaiMl of-Me 1^ 

repeated bis vhdt at tht dastle, umd 
was soon a hOBStant lheve« He 

confessed hisHlotTs to She 

did not rOlmke hun« Her fi^er was 
less tendw. Ile^TOubjEl^y ruftweA^lite 
daughter’s hand. * Hu had no desire^* 
he said, * to mtikc liis cibiM iiphapl^. 
lie knew well enough how evory Lord 
of Cortmar was Obliged to harbour ||i- 
evil Kobold in his bpnsa, wlio couhtu’t 
citdun^ the sight of w'omon, and nO 
sooner met one than lie mercilesaly 
strangkd her. No, sir baron,’ he con- 
tinued, ^ it cannot bo. Take irot un- 
kindly the answer which X give thee. 
Jr touches not th> noble jutrsou, whicli 
pleases me riglit T\ell, but sim]»ly thy 
houst' ami crtstlt Kobold. licmovethe 
creature, or at least its power of doing 
harm, and thou art w<dcome here. ^ 
Blit befoi e that linrr, I pray thee come 
not aL^‘lin, lest J should forget myself, 
or do that which Uuh of us w'ontd be 
sorry for.' 

* 'J'he lovers protested Against the 
deci-iuii, uiid Boiko tried hard to cou- 
\inee the old baron that the myAto- 
riouH power niiu h had so Jtmg knA 
fatally reigned over tju* htmae of Hott- 
titar. nas propitiated, and no longer 
hurtful, liuitert attested the retreat- 
ed asseverations of his pupil, but no- 
thing could bring conviction to (he 
stubborn veteran. He swore they 
were ail in a league, or building cas- 
tles ill the air. and he persisted in bis 
resolution. 

“It was autumn. The days were 
dcH?lining. Showers, and tempests 
swept tlirongh the forest. Upoli a 
night, brightencil by no moonbeam 
or glittering star, Kmma sat melan^ 
choiy and alone in her apartment. 
Tlie heavy embroidered curtains Wfre 
drawn across the high windows ofthe 
balcony, which jutted out as a point 
of observation Irom the castle-wall. 

At intervals, the maiden applied her 
delicate ear to the window, catching 
eagerly at every strange sound mut- 
ten^d forth "by Uie growing stoint 
She had resumed her seat many times, 
when the castle-bcll tolled eleveit, 
and almost at the smno moMaiit She 
cry of a sereeeh-owl was distinaljr 
hoard. The expectant damsel glided 
on tiptoe to the window, and Ustened 
eagerly. The cry was repeated*^ E»- 
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«t1ei>g*lt with joy, 
a4ee]i bHish^^^preod her chmui* 
Hud ehe preMltieod frotti aii apevtiire 
% ladder 6f t>iiney whicli slie faeteucd 
to the oascBpiut. The dry of the*owl 
Wa^B heard foi* the third tiihc. Tlio 
ladder was dropped, and hi another 
iastant a tigorons youth had inoiiut- 
ed it. 

“J5olko and Kmma, happy and 
hleasedf were hi each other’s arms, 
and the}^forja:ot all but tlio delicious 
pfosent. VoWs of love and constancy 
were exchanged, and rings n erc given, 
in remembrance of the blissful hour, 
{hit strange to as Jiolko was 
about to adorn the hand of lamina 
with tlu‘ pledge of Jiis affectiun, a fear- 
ful gust of wind burst the window 
opeiK and lilew into the roiun a little 
giiateiuug ohjeet that rolled to Boiko's 
feet ami set ik'd there. Pmnna raised 
it fitnn the ground, and duse^n^ered iu 
her hand a luoken ring. 

“ Bolk<» saw' and trembled. It was 
his gift to Aurhila. ^ lie fixed his 
eyes upon the broktui symbol, and 
there glared before them the third 
charmed pivtuiv created from the 
waters, TJie rope-ladder, the balcony, 
Kinnia and hinrself, all groii]>ed, and 
taking the siiape and form of that 
brigiit vision. Boiko glanced at the 
window, dr<‘,ading to meet the re- 
proachful look of Auriola ; but instead 
of thi.^, he heard w iili no less lH>rror 
the approaching footsteps of his Em- 
ma’s father. 

‘Ely, Boiko, tly!' exelaimed tlio 
maiden .* ‘ My fa t her I W v are lost I ’’ 

Buiko iMirried to the reces.'*, and 
would have Nre.?caped. had not the 
malicious wind already carried away 
the rope-ladder. A prisoner and nn- 
anped, ho exiiectod nothing shoit of 
deuth at the hands of the baron. 'J'he 
latter entorerf the apartment, stood 
for a few seconds in silence at the 
door, aud measured the criminals with 
loc4s of stem severity. 

** ‘ Mjf aged eye did not deceive me, 
then!’ he said, at length, advancing 
toihe trembling lovers. 

‘‘ * Baron ! ’ said Boiko, hesitat- 

sirl’ eOj^tinued the o!d 
knight. * If 1 shonld now as my 
lh.tl)er8 would have done, I should 
fling you ihrougli that very window 
which helped you, like a robber, into 
this room ; hut 1 charge myself with 


haslne^ apd I 
amliiorh di^^osed to meyi^. 
hitiref,’‘jduh|.m8i|. 1 know the Are 
aud boldoess'.of otlf yoiith. Give my 
child 3 '^onixhand,* you are her future 
husband: May God proper you both, 
and scud hiS' blessing on your union!’ 

Boiko quailed with the sturdy 

Bai'on of T until an earfy hour A 

tlntmoriiing. The happy Emma anted 
the part of Hebe, aud presented the 
flagons to the meriy caionsers. * 

“ ‘ "Why liavc you withheld thiig 
from me V ’ asked IJnbert, when Boiko 
rulatigi to him the unaccountable re- 
stor.Htion of the ring. ‘ Oh, youth, 
youth 1 inconsiderate even to.mad- 
iies.*?; and only content to listen to the 
\oic<‘. of w'isduiu w hen they can of . 
thviu'^eh es tiud no outlet from difil* 
ciiltj’’ and danger.’ 

** Boiko stood with folded arms at 
the window', gazing into the forest, 
and upon the lofty turrets of Castle 

'J' iKje]ung in the grey distance 

above it. 

“ * Thou hast not visited the moor 
of late V’ asked Hubert, after a pause. 

“’‘Whai slioiild 1 do there y’ an- 
sw ckhI Boiko pee V ishly . * 'W’ hy should 
I spend my days in chasing" an ap- 
parition, the mere creation of an over- 
heated fancy ¥ ' 

;* ‘ Bew are whom thoiuenlumniat- 
ei>t!' suiil Hubert solemnly. ‘Beware 
of the mysterious being that can 
deal out weal or woe to thee and all 
thy race! One whom thou uiight- 
est liave appeased badst thou been 
obedient and followed instruc- 
tions.’ W 

“ ‘ Thy instructions ! ’ repeated 
Boiko hastily. * It is because I have 
listened too patiently to thy advice, 
because 1 have connected myself with 
thy aerial and capriciotis schemes, 
that 1 am the mo^t miserable of men. 
But for thy persuasion and thy childT- 
ish parchment, 1 should never have 
dreamed of making love to a ^ost.’ 

“Hubert disregarded the youth’s 
reproaches. 

“ ‘ Kage avails not here,* he said 
calmly. ‘ Wisdom alone can save 
thee. Listen to me. 'Women are 
women ever, even such as we call 
Bupernatural^--easy to anger, easy to 
persuade — befoi'c flattery the weakest 
of the weak. Praise the ugliest thb 
hvr beauty, andj^he ^milea graoioudl^, 
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yea, with the mirror before her eyes. 
Speak the plain truth, and you are 
a rough uncouth companion. They 
thrive best upon tlic sugary food of 
delusion — therefore, delude them. It 
is the rattle of these eternal glorious 
children ! ' 

“ ‘ What wouldst thou have me 
do?\ 

“ ‘ Cfist tlic ring into the spring, 
and pray to Auriola for forgiveness/ 

“ ‘ And if she prove obstinate?' 

* Have no fear ; she 'will forgive 
you. Here is the ring ; take it ; it is 
once more united ! ’ 

“ Boiko took the pledge from Hu- 
bert, and hasteiuMl to the moor. The 
high grass was already withered by 
storm and cold; it lay bent down 
upon the marshy eai’th-cnist, which 
now breathed out its vai»our more 
abundantly ths^i ever, wra])ping the 
Gold Spring in one enduring mist. Tf 
this spot looked barren and deserted 
in summer, the abandonment was in- 
creased a Intndred-fokl in autumn. 
EvOn the butterflies wore gone. The 
dump and chilly fog only ^^as virilde ; 
nothing could be heard but the mono- 
tonous cimvnt of the rippling water. 

“ The boggy ground yiekl(*d to the 
foot more rcadih than e^’er, and Boiko 
trod it Mith a faltering step. He ap- 
proaclied the spring, and, skiing for 
recoiicfliatipu, droj)jK‘d the ring into 
the charmed element. As tliough he 
feared some extraordinary result from 
the act, he covered Ids e.s ■^vitli liis 
hands, and could >\itli difficulty sum- 
mon courage to remove them. When 
he did so, he perceived the fog reced- 
ing by degrees from (Bh eoniines of 
the moor, and the gi*acefid form of 
Auriola standing before liiiii at a little 
distance. As at their first meeting, 
her countenance was averted. She 
waved the earthen pitcher as was her 
wont, and bathed the ground on which 
she went with flashes of tlie brilUant 
water, 

“ ‘ Auriola!’ cried Boiko, in a voice 
that carried the tenderness of 'love, 
the sorrow of repentance, to the ear 
of the listener — ‘ gentle Auriola ! * She 
turned her face towards the imploring 
youth, placed the pitcher at her side, 
and beckoned him to approach. 

“ *My father was right!’ said the 
Moor Maiden. ‘ No Gottmar hut is 
flekk and liiccm.'itaiit. Well is it for 
thee, youth, that thou art here of thv 


own free-will, and didst not tarry for 
my summons. Thou hast kept thy 
promise badly, and thou wilt keep it 
so again, if T give thee no monitor to 
aid thee. Take this, and carry it, 
henceforward, in thy bosom ; it will 
protect thee from harm, and keep thee 
faithful in spirit, albeit jn hcj^rt thou 
art already estranged from ine.^ 

“ With these words, the enchantress 
placed upon the neck of Boiko a chain 
braided of her own golden hair, to 
which was attached a small bejx 
'ivrought of the shards of the Peacocl^B 
eye and Turplo-bird. In the tiny* 
case, trembling witli its over-changhtg 
light, 'was one pearly drop from the 
spring. 

“ ‘ Lose or give away this jewel,’ 
proceeded Auriola — ‘ this jewel, wdiich 
is a ]>ortiou of my heart, and thy ruin 
and, the destruction of thy liouse Ls 
certain. Love, or at least its symbol, 
can and must a\crt tlic curse of my 
f.ither ! ' 

Boiko looked into Ihc earnest and 
m.irvidlously bright eyes of Auriola, 
ns sl)C jironottneed liis doom. His 
heart belonged once more to the 
l^Iakleii of the Moor, and his gaze 
jiiade known lii.s passion. She touched 
his forehead with her transparent 
lingers, poured the last dro])S of water 
into the hollow' of her hand, and in 
her lijsual manner blew the little curl- 
ing w aves into the misty air. A mul- 
titude of images arose, but in scarcely 
fiiitshod outline. The moist atmo- 
s)>berc st'cmcd to liinder their accom- 
jilisliment. , 

‘‘‘Now", farewell!*, said Auriola. 

* Thou hast beheld. Tky life is trou-” 
bled, as are the feelings which sway 
thy heart. Love truly and wholly, as 
.aforetime thou lovedst me, andj‘ 
mirror of thought will again dis]^ 
its clear bright pictureij. 

“ Auriola took the pitcher, and 
licr bare feet, scarcely disturbing the 
faded blade.? of gras.?, glided tow'arda 
the margin of the spring, where she 
melted into air. 


“ Emma iind Boiko -were united in 
holy matrimony. The halls of Castle 

T overflowed with joyous guests. 

Music delighted the noble visitors 
during the inaiTiage-fcast,„and a hap- 
pier .oceue could not bo imagined. All 
hearts joined in washing pTOsperity to 
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the bridal pau*, and the latter seemed 
to entertain no fears for their bright 
future. The banquet over, the guests, 
preceded by the newly-married couple, 
withdrew to tlie adjoining saloon. 4rhe 
old knights seated themselves in the 
niches of the windows, having still 
many goblets to empty over the dice- 
box, whilst the younger spirits dis- 
posed themselves for dancing. Boiko, 
with his high-born bride, commenced 
the ball. If they were happy before, 
they were now at the very ))orch of a 
terrestrial heaven. They made but 
short pauses in their pleasure, and 
these only that they might mingle 
again the more intensely in the de- 
lightful measure. 

“ It was during the jocund dance 
that Boiko's doublet suddenly opened, 
and the mysterious litth" bo.x flew out. 
7’ho bridogrooni was made aware of 
the accident by the exclamations of 
his partner. * * 

“ ‘ Oh ! look, look, Boiko ! See 
that magnificent butteriiy ! How sin- 
gular at this season of the year!* 

“ Emma caught at the little beauty, 
and Boiko discovered his fault. 

“ ‘ Hold, hold ! ’ said he, in a whis- 
per. ‘ That is no butterfl}* for theo, 
my love! Its colours play for me 
aibne! 

“ Emma looked onquiriugly at her 
husband, then more closeiy at the 
little box, glowing in a fire of colours, 
and she beheld the golden hair chain 
to which it was attached.” 

“ ‘ A chain too ! and what beauti- 
ful hair I ’ The maid<‘n caught at the 
prize, and continued, ‘ Who gave thee 
this hair and the sweet case I Hcai*- 
GSt Boiko, to whom does it belong ? 
Why have you never mentioned this ? 
What need was there of secresy ? * 
Emma sobbed, and Boiko hardly 
knowing what excuse to offer, with- 
drew her to a neighbouring room. 

“ ‘Promise me, dearest Emma,’ 
said he, ‘ to be calm and patient, and 
you shall know every thing.’ 

“The young wife looked at him 
distrustfully. / 

‘ Make known to me the history 
and contents of tlie little box, and I 

will restrain my curiosity until 

to-morrow.’ . 

“ ‘ Content, my beloved, so let it 
bo ; as we return to Gottmar all shall 
bo cleared up.’ 


“ ‘ Oh, I unhappy !' exclaimed the 
girl, bursting into tears. 

“ ‘ Say rather happy^ dearest. Since 
all our ha]>pinc6S flows from the his- 
tory of this chain ; from this alone. 
Sweetest, let us return to the dance.’ 

“Emma i-esigncd her arm to her 
young lord with a sullen resignation. 
As the latter opened the folding-doors 
of^the saloon, and gazed for a few 
seconds upon the dancing throng, he 
seemed to possess a distant remem- 
brance of the scene. The Gothic 
arches, the window niches, the gaily- 
attlrcd musicians, the gi'oups of dan- 
ccra — ^thc w hole scene had once before 
been present to his eyes. He taxed 
his memory until his thoughts carried 
him to the bleak and banen moor. 
Had not the dazzling vision flowed 
into the sunny evening air over the 
w liite transparent fingers of the ethe- 
real Auriola? He acknowledged it, 
and shuddered. 

“ The dance w as at an end. The 
guests had departed. In the eyes of 
the ncwiy-maiTied Emma a tear of 
troubled joy trembled, as she sank 
upon the bosom of her young and 
doating husband. 

“ U^|oii the following morning, 
Boiko already repented him of his 
hasty promise, and delayed his depar- 
ture by every means in his powder. 
The weatlicr faltoured him, for hail 
and storm were ponrmg’dowii iijwn 
the earth. As the day declined, Boi- 
ko found it impossible to conceal his 
disquietude; and Emma, when she 
perceived his anxiety, attributed it 
at once to conscious guilt. This con- 
viction on Ipjr part only made her 
nrge their departure with greater per- 
severance. There remained at last 
no good ground for refusal, and Boiko 
silently acquiesced in her wdsh. 

“ For some time the young couple 
sat side by side, and were very sparing 
of their speech. Boiko, indeed, was 
dumb. The inquisitivS Emma, how- 
ever, had not so powerful an excuse 
for silence. In a few kind w'ords she 
reminded her lord of his pledged 
word, and begged him to confide in 
her. 

“ ‘ Emma,’ said Boiko in reply, and 
in a serious tone, ‘ if 1 comply with 
thy request, I risk the eternal hapifi- 
ness of both. I have promised that 
which I cannot perfom without, a 
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breach of faith. Thou caiist gain no- 
thing by my comniimication, and 1 
pray thee^^herefore, give me back my 
promise.’ 

“ Boiko oonld not have preferred a 
more uiitiincly suit. Einum, inquisi- 
tive, su'^picions, and jojilous, would 
rather have been put to death in tor- 
ture than have given up her claim. 
She refused his petition at once ; im- 
plored, threatened, implored agafn ; 
and, finding all such efforts only dark- 
ened Boiko’s humour, proceeded to 
flattery and coaxing. She promised 
the most perfect sccresy, and used, in 
short, eveiT artifice by wliich woman 
knows how to overcome the strongest 
resolutions (»f weak man. Boiko grew 
tender-hearted, and then rehit(‘d to 
his wife all that he had to tell ; — the 
history of the malediction that rested 
on his family, and the singular man- 
lier in which he had effected the ex- 
piation. 

‘‘Emma listened to the nnrrathe 
not without an inward pique and 
lively Jealousy. 

* i thank thee, Boiko, f(»r thy con- 
fidence,’ said she. ‘ IVar not mv 
prudeiioe. But for the chanii, thou 
w ilt not surely wear it so near thy 
bosom.' 

“‘Next my heart, beloved— since 
there it .shields ns both from min.’ 

“ Einnui bit her lips wUli womanly 
vexation. ' 

“ ‘Thou canst not wish,* continued 
Boiko, ‘ that I should take it thence.’ ’* 

“ 'I do, I do !’ replied the jealous 
wdfe. ‘ I wish it. I insist uiioii it — 
now — this very instant.’ 

*• The storm increased in fury. The 
fir-trees were beating together as if* in 
battle. 

“‘It is impossible !’ cried Boiko. 
‘Thou art mad to ask it.’ 

“ ‘Then shall I mistrust thy lov'c,’ 
continued Emma, ‘ or canst thou hope 
for my affection whilst that ghostly 
gift divides us? Never! Inhuman 
man, thou wdlt teach me to hate 
thee.’ 

“ Tiie carriage drove rapidly through 
the hurricane into the midst of the 
forest. The wind bellowed, the yel- 
low lightning glared, and thnnder 
trashed and resounded fearfully from 
the distant valleys. 

“ ‘ It is the warning voice Of hea- 
ven.!’ said Bolko« * Its lightnings 


will reach tie if I yield to thy en- 
treaty.’ 

“ ‘ Heaven has nothing in common 
with enchanters and sorcerers,’ replied 
Emma; ‘natun* in uttering a sum- 
luoiis to thee, ainl— w hilst a devoted 
wife embraces thee— protects and de- 
fends thee again.st demoniac powers, 
bids thee renounce all witchcraft, and 
put nsidi* the unholy gift.’ 

“ Boiko answered not, but peei-ed 
through the door carriage windows to 
learn his exact situation, 'fhe dark 
pinnacles of (iottmar lay iin mediately 
iuffore him. Above his head the tem- 
pest low ered, hurling its lightnings on 
every .siide. 

“‘An thou Jingrv with nicV’ en- 
(tniml Emma sfu'i’ow fnlly, leaning her 
ringleted head U]M)n the Ihwohi of Imr 
liusband. Bolkf> pressed her forehead to 
his Ups. Kmma Ihnwv lier arms about 
his noek. She wept, she kis.sed, she 
.coaxed him; .they were the tbudesi 
lo\e’'s. as in tlic eajliest davs »if tlu‘ir 
,‘ittaclinieiif. The heart (vf lUilko w as 
melted. In Ihi' intf>\ica(inn of hap- 
piness be forgot his danger; ami re- 
Jtosiug on Emma'.s bosom, diil not 
jMM'ceive that she untied his doublet, 
and heedfnlly but eagerly searched for 
the amulet. She was mistress of it 
before Boiko e(uild .suspect her inten- 
tion. 

‘ It is mine, it is mine ! ’ almost 
shrieked the young wife in her de- 
light, snatching aw^ay both ( hain and 
box. The next moment the carriage 
window' w'as drawn down find the 
precious objects thrown into the storm. 
Boiko caught at them, but tw late. 
A giLSt of wind liad alivady clutched 
them, and canied them aw ay. 

“ A lia.sh of lightning struck a !>epch- 
tre<*, that blazed, awfully illnrninatiug 
the w hole neighbourhood. The horPs 
took fright, plungt‘d aside, then tore 
with the carriage towards a treeless 
melancholy-looking plain. Boiko re- 
cognised the spot at the first brief 
glance. 

“ * The moor ! the moor ! ’ lie scream- 
ed U) tlic driver ; but the latter ha<j 
lost all polver over the snorting steeds, 
wiio bore tbc fated carriage in a whiz- 
zing gallop towards the marsh. The 
blazing beecli-trcc rendered the sur- 
rounding objects fearfully distinct. 
Boiko could descry the figure of 
Anriola at the margin of the epriog. 
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Between her lingers glittered the ring, 
and words of lamentation issuing from 
her lips, di-opped into the soul of Bol- 
ho and paralysed it.” 

“ * Auriola, Auriola! ’ cxclaiinc^ llio 
youth, supporting the pale and qui- 
vering Emma — ‘ forgive me ! forgis e 
me ! ’ 

“'riie Moor Maiden dropped the 
ring into the veil, and it vanished 
like an nnonrthly flume. Auriola 
herself, slowly and like a mist, de- 
scended after it. She held her liaiid 
abo\c her head, and it seemed to 
point to the onward-dashing car- 
riage. 

‘‘ Horror upon horror ! the carriage 
itself began to sink into the earth — 
quicker and quicker. 

“ ‘ Wc arc sinking ! Heaven help 


usl* cried the driver. Boiko burst 
the carriage door open, but escape 
was impossible. The moor had given 
way around him. The horses were 
already swallowed up in the abyss. 
The pale earth-crust trembled and 
heaved like flakes of ice upon a loos- 
ening river. It separated, and huge 
pieces were precipitated and hurled 
against each other. In a few seconds 
horses and eairiage, bride and bride- 
groom, had disappeared for ever. As 
the moor closed over thorn, the hand 
of Auriola vanished. 

“ The Curse of her father was ac- 
complished. 

“ On the same night, Gottmar 
castle was struck by lightning. It 
burned to the gi-oimd, and there the 
aged Hubert found his grave.” 


niAX’s WHAT WK ARE.” 

Carei ul and troubled about many things,’' 

(Alas ! that il should be .so with us still 
As m the time of Martha,) 1 went foitli 
IIiira.^sM and hearl.^ick, vith hot aching brow', 

• Thought fever'd, happy to escape myself. 

Beriuteou.s that bright ^lay morning ! Ali about 
Sweet influences of earth, and air, and sky,. 
Hannonionsly accordant. I alone. 

The troubled\s]Mrit that had driven me forth, 

in di>.''Uiiiuice witli that fair frame of things 

So blissfully serene, (lod had not yet 

Lot full the V eight of chastening that makes dumb 

The murmuring lij), and stills the rebel heart, 

Ending all earthly iiilerosts, and 1 call’d 

(O lleavi'U ! J that incomplete experience— Grief. 

It would 90t do. Hiocnoniciitary sense 
Of soft refreshing coolness pass’d away ,* 

Back cauic the troublous thoughts, and, all in vain, 
I strewe with the tormentors : All in vain, 

Applied me. with forced interest to peruse ^ ^ 

Fair natm*e’s outspread volume : All in vain, 

Look’d up admiring at the dappling clouds 
And depths cerulean ; Even as I ga*cd< 

The film— the earthly film olwcui-ed my vision, 

And in the lower rej^on, sore perplex’d, 

Again 1 Wander’d ; and again shook off 
"With vex’d impatience the besetting cares, 

And set me straight to gather as 1 walk’d 
A field-flower nofiogay. Plentiful the choioe ] 

And, in few momeats, of all hues 1 held 
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That's what we ureT 

A glowing' haiKlful. In few luoniciits more 
Where were they ? Dropping as J went along 
Unheeded on my path, and I was gone— 

Wandering again in maze of thought pei^plex’d. 

« 

Despairingly I sought the social scene— 

Sound — motion — action — ^intercom-se of words — 

Scarcely of mind — rare ]n*ivilcge! — We talk'd — 

Oh ! how we talk’d ! Discuss'd and solved all questions : 
Kcligion — morals — manners — ]iolitics — 

Physics and metaphysics — ^books and authors — 

Fashion and dress — our neighbours and ourselves. 

But even as the senseless changes rang, 

Aud I help'd ring them, in my secret soul 
Grew weariness, disgust, aud self-contempt ; 

And mure disturb'd in spirit, I retraced, 

3Morc eyiiicalh' sad, iny homeward way. 

It led me through the churchyard, and methought 

There entering, as I let the iron gate 

Swing to behind me, that the change was good — 

The unquiet living, for the quiet dead. 

And at that moment, from the old church tower 
A knell resounded — ^lan to hi& long home” 

Drew near. “ Tlie mourners went about the streets 
Aud there, tew paces onward to the right, 

Close by the i)aitliway, was jin open grave, 

Jsot of the humbler sort, shajH‘d newly out, 

Narrow and deep in the dairk mould when closed, 

To be roofed over with the living sod, 

Aud left for all Jidornment (and su best) 

To Nature’s reverential hand. The tomb, 

Made ready there for ji fre<h habitant. 

Was that of an old family. I knew it. — 

A veiy ancient altar-tomb, ^riiere Time 
Withliis rough fretwork mark'd the sculptors art 
Feebly elaborate — bcraldic shields 
And mortuary emblems, half etlaced, 

Deep sunken at one end, of many names, 

Graven with suitable inscriptions, each 
Upon the shelving slab aud sbles ; scarce now 
Might any but an antiquarian eye 
Make out a letter. Five-and-fifty years 
The door of that dark dwelling had shut in 
The last admitted sleeper. sSe, 'twos said| 

Died of a broken heart — a widow’d mother 
Following her only child, by violent death 
Cut off untimely, and — the whisper ran — 

By his own hand. The tomb was ancieq^ tfien, 

When they two were interr’d ; and they, the first 
For whom, within the memory of man, 

It had been open'd ; and their names fill'd up 
0^’^ith sharp-cut' newness mocking the old stone) 

The last remaining space. And so it seem’d 
The gathering was complete ; the ap|)oiuted number 
Laid in the sleeping chamber, and s^'d up 
Inviolate till the great gathering day. 

The few ^remaining of the name dispened-"* 

The family fortunes dwindle4^tiU at last 
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•*’ ThfU'‘s what we are,'' 

They Bank into decay, and out of siglit. 

And out of memory ; till an aged man 
Pass’d by some parish very far away 
To die in ours — his legal settlement — 

Claim’d kindred with ^le long-forgotten race, 

Its sole survivor, and in right thereof, 

Of that affinity, to moulder with them 
In the old family grave. 

“ A natural w ish,” 

Said the authorities; “ and surc^ enough 

He w as of the old stock — the last descendant— 

And it w'ould cost no more to biiiy him 

Under the old crsiek’d tombstone, w ith its scutcheons, 

Than in the common ground.” graciously, 

The boon w as granted, and he died content. 

And now^ the pauper’s funeral had set forth, 

And the bell toll’d — not many strokes, nor long — 
Pauper’s allowance. lie was coming home. 

But while the train w as yet a good way off— 

The w orkhouse burial train — 1 stopp’d" to look 
Upon the scene before me ; and methought 
Oh ! that some gifted painter could behold 
And give duration to that living picture. 

So rich ill moral and pictorial beauty, 

If seen arightly by the spiritual eye" 

As w ith the bodily organ ! 


The old tomb, 

With its (luaiiit tracery, gilded here and there 
With sunliglit glancing through the o’er-arcliing lime, 

Far fliugiiig its cool shadow*, flickering light — 

Our greyhair’d sexton, with his hard gi*ey face, 

(A living tombstone !) restmg on his mattock 
By the low* portal ; and just over right, 

His back agaiust the lime-tree, his thin hands 
Lock’d in each other — hanging dow n bef(»re him 
As with their own dead weight — a tall slim youth 
'With hollow* hectic cheek, and pale juirch’d Up, 

And labouring breath, anil eyes upon the ground 
Fast rooted, as if taking mo-asuremeiit 
Betimc for his own grave. 1 stopp’d a moment, 
Contemplating those thinkers — ^youth and age— 

Mark’d for the sickle ; as it seem’d — the miripe 
To be fii-st gather'd. Stepping forward, then, 

Dow'ii to the house of death, in vague expe-ctauco, 

I sent a curious, not unshrinking, gaze. 

There lay the burning brain and broken heart, 

Long, long at rest : and many a Thing beside ^ 

That had been life — warm, sentient, busy life — 

Had hunger’d, thirsted, laugh’d, wept, hoped, and fear’d — 
Hated and loved — enjoy’d and agonized. 

Where of all this, w as all I look’d to lee ? 

The mass of crumbling coffins— some belike 

^he nndemost) with their contents crush’d in, 

Flatten’d, and shapeless. Even in this damp vault, 

With more completeness conld the old Destroyer 
Have done his darkling work? Yet lo ! 1 look’d 
Into a small square chamber, swept and clean, 
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“ ThaVa wftai are.** 

Except that on one side, against the wall* 

Lay a few fragments of dark rotten wood* 

And a small heap of fine, rich, reddish earth 
Was piled up in a comer. 

“ How is this ? ” 

In .stupid wonderment 1 ask'd myself, 

And dull of u])pivhonsion- Turning, then, 

To the old .“^exton — ‘‘ Tell me, frienil,” I said. 

Here should be many cottiiis — Where are. they? 

And’’ — pointing to th^ eartli-heap — ‘‘ what is that?” 

He raised his cj'es to mine with a strange look 
And strangely iiieanhig smile ; and 1 repeated — 

(For not a word he spoke) — ^luy witless cpiestion. 

Then Mith a deep distinctness lie made answer, 

Distinct and slow, looking from whence 1 pointed^ 

Full in my face again, and n hat he said 
Thrill'd through my very soul — That's what tc4 «n»/” 

So I Wits answer’d. Sermons upon death 
1 liad heard many. Lectures by the .score 
Upon life’s vanities. Hut never words 
Of mortal preaelier to my heart htrnck home 
AVith .such comicting .'sense and suddenness 
As that jdain-spoken homily, so brief, 

Of the uidotter'd man. 

J'hat's u hat we arc ! 

Kopenting after liiin, T mnrnnir’d low 
In deep acknow Joilgineiit. and Iwiw’d the head 
Profotindly ivverontial. A deep calm 
C’ainc over me, and to the inward eye 
Vivid perception . Set against each other, 

#suw 'i>eigli*^i out the things of time and tCttse, 

•And of eternity ; — and oh 1 how light 
Look'd in that truthful hour the earthly 
And oh ! what strength, when from the doom 
Kature recoil'd, in His remember'd words: 

“ I am the liesurrectitm and the IJfe.'' 

And other w'ords of that Divinest Speaker 
(Word.? to all iiiuurners of all times nddi’ess’d) 

Seem'd .spoken to me a.s J went along 
ill prnyiTfiil thought, slow miisuig on niy way — 

“ Bdutve iM me " — *• Let not your hearts be troubled"-^ 

And sure I could have proinise4 in that hour, 

But that I knew myself how fallible. 

That never more should cross or care Of this life 
I>i.sc|uiet or tEstress me. So I came, 

Chasten’d in spirit, to my home again, 

Comjiosed and yoinforted, and cross’d the iltreshold 
I'hat day “ a wiser, not a .sadder, woman." 

C. • 
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EDMl’NI) BrRKE. 


Burke died in 1797, and yet, after 
the lai)‘?e of almost half a ceiitiifj'^ 
the world is eafjer to treasure every 
recollection of his name. 'L'liis is the 
true trilmtii to a preat man, and the 
only tribute whieb is Avortli the wishes 
of n jfreat. man. The perishable na- 
tun* of all tin* memorials of human 
hands has Justly been the, theme of 
eveiT moralist, since tombs tirst bore 
an imajfeor an inscription. Yet, such 
as they are, they onjrht to be j^iven; 
but they are all that man can |iive. The 
nobler momimeni must be raided by 
the iiidi\i(lual himself, am) must bo 
tin* work oi his lifetime ; it^ truardiaii- 
ship inir-l be in the hand^, not of sa- 
crislans and chapters, but in those 
(tC tin* world ; Ids panejiiyrie mu*'t bo 
found, not in the extravairance or 
adulation of his marble, but in the 
universal >oiee wlueh records his 
career, .'ind eheri'«he'< liis name as a 
new' stimulant of imblic virtne. 

We lone n<» iiilenlioii »if retracing 
the st(‘ps by which this niemoralde 
man pradnally rose to so .a hi^h a 
rank in the estimation of Ids owni 
times. No history of intellectnal 
eminem <* durinj( the latter half oftlm 
iiin(‘teenlh century — themost troubled, 
important, and productive ta-riod of 
Iniinan annals since the birth of the 
Kiiroiiean kingdoms— can be written, 
w'ithuiiL ;:i\ing some testimonial to 
his genius i)i <*vitv page. But hi.s 
progress was not limited to his Ago, 
fie is still progrejssive. AVldle his 
great coil temporaries have passed 
.away, honoured indeed, and lea's ing 
magniticent jiroofs of their jiow ers, in 
the honour and security of their coun- 
try, Burke has not merely retained 
his position before the, national eye, 
but has continually assumed a loftier 
staturi', and «'honc w'ith a more ra- 
diant illumination. The great politi- 
cian of his day, Jie has become the 
noblest philosopher of ours. Eveiy 
man who desires to know tlie true 
theory of public morals, and the actual 
causes which influence tlifc rise and 
fall of thrones, makes his volumes n 


study; every man who desires to 
learn how the most solemn and essen- 
tial truths may not merely be adorned, 
but invigorated, by the richest colour- 
ings of imagination, must labour to 
discover the S(‘cret of liis composition ; 
and^ every man W’ho, born in party, 
desires to emancipate liis mind from 
the egotism, bitterness, and barren- 
ness of parly, or achieve the .still 
nobler and more difficult task of 
turning its e\ils into good, and of 
making it an instrument of triumph 
for the general cause of mankind, 
must measure the merits and success 
of his enterprise by its similarity to 
the struggles, the motives, and tlio 
ultimate trimnidi of Edmund Burke. 

'Pile present v(*biinc«» contain a con- 
siderable portion of the correspond- 
ence which Burke earned on with his 
persorud and public friends during 
tlu‘ in{»st stirring period of his life. 
'Phe ]>apers had been put in trust of 
the late Frenoh Lawrence the civi- 
lian, and brother to the late Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, w'ith whom was 
combined hi the trust Dr King, aftcr- 
w ards Bishop of Uochester, both able 
men and particular friends of Burke. 
But LawTcncc, while full of the in- 
tention of giving!! life of his celebrat- 
ed friend, died in 180!), and the 
pai>ers w ere befiueatlioil by the widow 
of Burke, w ho died in 1812, to the 
Bishop fd* Bochester, the Bight Hon. 
’>V. Elliot, and Earl Fitzwilliam, for 
the ])nblication of such parts as had 
not already apjieared. This duty 
rhieflv devolved upon Dr King, ■who 
had l^en made Bishop of Boches- 
ter in 1808. Personal infirmity, and 
that most distressing of all infirmities, 
flecay of sight, rctartied the publish- 
ing of the 'W'orks ; but sixteen volumes 
ivere completed. 'The bishop’s death 
in 1828, put an eiid to all the hopes 
which had been long eitteidained, of 
an authentic life from his iien. 

On this melancholy event, the 
papers came into the possession of 
the late Earl Fitawdlliam, from whom 
they devolved to the present Etol, 
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who, with Sir Richard IJoiirkc, a dis- 
tant relative of tlic family, and per- 
sonally intimate with Rnrkc diiriiipf 
the last eight years of his life, has 
undertaken the present collection of 
his letters. Those letters which re- 
quired explanation have been sup- 
plied witli intelligent and necessary 
notes, and the whole forms a singu- 
larly important publication. 


Many of Burke’s earliest letters 
were written to a Richard Shackleton, 
the son of a Quaker at whose school 
Burke with his two brothers had been 
placed in 1741. In 174:1, he was placed 
ill the college of Dublin, and then 
coniiuenced his correspondence with 
Shackleton. Even those letters ex- 
hibit, at the age of little imu'e than 
fifteen, the sentiments which his ma- 
ture life was spent in establishing and 
enlarging. He says of sectaries, and 
this was to a sectary himself, I as- 
sure you, I don’t think near so favour- 
ably of those sectaries yon mciitioued, 
(he had just spoken of the compara- 
tive safety of virtuous neathons, who, 
not having known the iiiinie of Chris- 
tianity, were not to be judged by its 
law,) many of those .sectaries break- 
ing, as they themselves confessed, for 
inattei-s of indifference, and no uav 
concerned in the only affair tliat is 
necessary, riz. salvatfon; and what a 
groat crime schism is, you can't In* 
Ignorant. This, and the reasons in 
my last, and if you consider what will 
occur to yonr.>elf, together with se- 
veral texts, will bring you to my way 
of thinking on that i)oint. Let us 
endeavour to live according to the 
rules of the Gospel ; and he. that pre- 
scribed them, 1 liope, will consider 
our endeavours to please liim, and 
assist us in our designs. 

“ I don’t like that part of your let- 
ter, wherein you say yon had the tes- 
timony of well-doing in your breast. 
Whenever such notions rise again, 
endeavour to suppress them. We 
should always be in no otiier than the 
Kt&te of a penitent, because the most 
righteous of us is no better than a 
sinner. Read the parable of the Pha- 
risee and the Publican who prayed 
in the temple.” 

We next have a letter exhibiting 
the effect of external things on the 


writer’s mind, and expressed with 
almost the pictuivsqite power of his 
higher days. He tells his friend, that 
he will endeavour to answer his letter 
in good- humour, though every thing 
around.” he says, “ conspires to ex- 
cite in him a contraiy disposition — the 
melancholy gloom of the day, the 
whistling winds, and the hoAr.se rum- 
bling of the swollen Liffoy, with a flood 
which, even whore 1 Avrite, lays close 
siege to our own street, not permit- 
ting any to go in or out to supply us 
with the necessaries of life.” 

After some statements of the rise 
of the rh'or, he says, It gix es mo 
pleasure to see nature iu those, great 
thriugh t(‘nible scenes ; it tills the 
mind with gi-and ideas, and tiinis the 
soul in upon herself. This, together 
Avith the sedenraiy life 1 lead, forced 
some reflections on me,, Avhich ix^rhnp** 
would otherwise not have occurred. 
I coiLsidered liow little man is, yet. in 
his oAvu miml, how great. He is lord 
and master of all things, yet scared' 
can command any thing. What Avell 
laid, and what better cxcciihxl .schenu* 
of his is there, but Avhat a small 
change of nature is entirely able to 
defeat and abolish. If but one ele- 
ment haj^pens to (meroaeh a little 
ni)ou another. Avhat e«)nfusion may it 
not create in his ntfairs, Avhat havoc, 
Avliatde>tructi<ui: the servant desiineil 
t(» his u.se, confines, menaces, and fre- 
<ineiitly (leslrovft this mighty, this 
feeble ioril." 

One of those letters inentioiLs hi-' 
feeling.^ on the defeat of the luckless 
Charles EdAvard, avIioro hopes of the, 
British crown Avere extinguished by 
ihc b-ittle of Culloden, (April 16, 
1746.) “The Pretendor, Avho gaAc 
us so much disturbance for some time 
])ast, is at length, Avith all his adhe- 
rents, utterly defeated, and himself (as 
some say) taken prisoner. *Tis strange 
to see lioAv the minds of the people 
are m a few days changed. The A'cry 
men who, but a Avhilc ago, w^hile 
tliey were alarmed by bis progress, so 
heartily cursed and hated those un- 
fortunate creatures, are now all pitv, 
and wish it could bo terminated with- 
out bloodshed. I am sure I share in 
the general compassion. It !s, indeed, 
melancholy to consider the state of 
those unhappy gentlemen who en- 
gaged in this affair, (as ibr the rest, 
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they lose but their lives,) who have 
thrown awny their lives and fortunes, 
and destroyed their families for ever, 
ill w hat, I believe, they thought a just 
cause.” Those sciitiineiifs oxl^bit 
the early propensity of Jlurke’s mind 
to a generous dealing w ith ]K)litical 
oppouent.s. lie was a rrotestant, 
a zealous admirer of the constitution 
of 1 C88, us all lri.sh Protcstunt.s were 
in his day, whether old or young; and 
yet he feels an unequivocal, as it w'as 
a ju.st compassion for the brave men, 
who, under an impulse of misapplied 
loyalty, and in obedience to a mis- 
taken sense of duty, WTUt headlong to 
their ruin,, for a piince who was a 
rai)ist, and thus would have been, 
like, liis father, a most hazardous 
sovereign to tlie liberties and r«'- 
ligiou of Knglaiul. 

Ill allusion to collegiate career, 
lie (lesf iibes liiinself a.s Inning taken 
np eveiy siiec(‘xsive subject, with au 
ardour which, liow'cvcr, siieedily de 
dined. 

“First, r was greatly taken with 
natural philosophy, which, while I 
should liavo gi\eii my mind to logic, 
einplo.vd me incessantly, (logic form- 
ing a principal jiart of the iirst year'.s 
studies.) I'liis 1 caUni}\/M;w?i/o///f- 
matUus. But this worked oil* as sorm 
as 1 began to re,ad it in the college. 
This threw me back to logic and me- 
taphysics. Here 1 remained a gutnl 
while, and with much pleasure, and 
this was my\////or Ifujims — a disease 
very common in tlie days of igno- 
rance, and very uncommon in tlu'se 
enlighteu(‘d time.s. JS'ext succeeded 
the furor hifttoricus^ whicli also Iiml 
its day, but is now no more, being 
absorbed in the,/MW y^oc/irwi;, w hich 
(as skilful physiciniis assure me) is 
difficultly cured. But doctors ditfer, 
and 1 don’t despair of a cure.” Fortu- 
nately, he at la.st accomplished that 
cure, for his early poetiy ^ives no 
indications of future excellence. His 
prose is much more jioctic, even in 
those cariy letters, than his verse. A 
great poet nnqiie.stionably is great 
man,; but Bufke’s greatness was to 
be achieved in another sphere. It is 
only in tlio visions gf prophecy that 
we see the Lion with wings. Burke 
entered his name at the Middle Xcmplc 
in April 1747, and w^ent to London to 
keep his terms in T7o0. He was now* 


twenty-tw'o years old, and his consti- 
tution being delicate, and apparently 
consumptive, he adopted, ‘during this 
period of his residence in England, a 
liabit to which he probably ow-cd his 
strength of constitution in after-life. 
During the vacations, he spent his 
time ill travelling about England, 
generally in company with a friend 
and relative, Mr William Burke. 
Though his finances were by no means 
nanw— his father being a man of 
.success ill his profession — Burke pro- 
bably-travelled the greater part of 
tho.se journeys on foot. When he found 
an agreeable country town or village, 
he fixed his quarters there, leading a 
regular life, rising early, taking fre- 
quent exercise, .and employing himself 
according to tlic iiicluiations of the 
hour. Tlierc couid be no wdscr use 
of liis leisure ; exercise of the frame 
is heal til of the mind, open air is life 
to tile, student,* change of scene is 
mental vigour to an enquiring, active, 
and eager spirit ; and thus the feeble 
boy invigorated himself fbr the most 
sirenuou.s labours of the man, and laid 
the foundation for a career of emi- 
iicid usefulness and public honour 
fur nearly half a century of the most 
.^itiiTing period of the modern w^orld. 

Some of his letters touch, in his 
style of grave humour, on these plea- 
.saiit w anderiugs. — “ You have com- 
pared me, for my rambling disposition, 
to the Min. Sincerely, 1 can’t help 
iinding a likeness myself, for they 
sa 3 * the. sun sends down much the 
same inllncnces whenever he comes 
into the same signs. Now I am in- 
fluenced to shake ofl’ my laziness, and 
write to you at the same time of the 
year, and from the same Avest couii- 
U’v 1 wrote my last in. Since I had 
your letter 1 have often shifted the 
scene. I spent part of the Avintcr, 
lliat is the term time, in London, and 
pju’t ill Croydon gi Surref . About the 
begiiinirrg of the summer, finding my- 
self attacked with Iny old complaints,! 
w^ent once more to Bristol, and found 
the same benefit.” Of his adventures 
at Monmouth, he says they would 
.almost compose a novel, and of a 
more curious kind than is generally 
issued from the pi*ess. He and bis 
relative formed the topic of the town, 
lioth while they were there jmd after 
they left it. “ 'the’'" roost innocent 
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echemBr" said ha, guesBed, 
tbat erf ^rtnm^liuntuig ; and when 
they saw ns (^uit the town witliowt 
^ives, the lower sort sagaciously 
judged us spies to tlie Fi'ench king. 
What is much wore odd is, that her© 
my eoinpaniou and 1 ])nz2led thow as 
jttnch as we did at Alonmouth, [he 
was then at Turlfdne in WiltsluFo,] 
for this is a placid of x^xy great trade 
in making line cloths, in which they 
euipioy a great number of hands. 
The tinst cotjectnre ihey made was, 
that wre w'ere authors; for they could 
itoifency.liow any other sort of peo- 
ple could spend so much of tlietr time 
at books ; bat finding timt we recelv** 
from tune to time a good many ict- 
tei-s, tlKjy coiuludo ns merchants. 
Tlicy at last began to Jii»pivhcud that 
w e were spies from Si>iiin oji tln*ir 
Irdde.” SliU tliey appeared mysieri- 
om^; uud the ohl woman in whose 
•lodgings they liM'if, p^dtl Humu the 
rather .‘imbigiioiis complimonl of say- 
ing, “ 1 believe that you be genthTien, 
but I ask no rjiiev^titme.*’ hat 

wakes the tiling still better, ” 
llurke. *• about tin' same lirnc we fame 
hith(‘r, arrived a little par.-on erjuiilly 
a stranger ; but lii‘ spent a good part 
of hi-i time in Kshooiing ami other 
countTv amu<enu'nts. got drutik at 
night, got drunk in the morning, and 
became intimate wdth every tiody in 
the village.* Hut he MiquiM'd no- 
body, no 4 uestiou.«> were u-'ked about 
him. because he Ihed lik<’ the rest of 
the w’orid. lint that two men .should 
come into u Ptrunge country, and ]»iir- 
take of none of the country diver- 
sions, seek no ac^uaintanee, and live 
entirt^y recluse, i^i ’sometliing .-o in- 
explicable as to puzzle the wisc-st 
h©ads, even that of the jiarish-clcrk 
himself.” 

About the 3 Tar IToO, Burke, still 
without a profe.ssion — for though he 
had kept his terms he was never call- 
ed to the bar— began to fool the rest- 
lessness, i)c*iliiipfc tlio self-condcmna- 
tidii, natural to e^cry map who focls 
life ^advallcing on him without an ob- 
ject. 11© now determined to try his 
streii^ as mi author, and published 
his ViiMicatim of N mural Sociehj — a 
pamphlet in which, adopting ^ the 
showy style of Bolingbroke, but push- 
iijg his arguments^to the extreme, ho 
shows the fallkcy of his principles. 


Q^is work e^led eoBdlderable attea- 
^on at the thhe, T name erf the 
author remained unknown, and ihe 
imitation was so complete, that for 
eolipo time it w'As regarded as a pos- 
timaious work of the infidel lord. 
Bnr-ko, iu one of his later publieations, 
exchiinis — ^\Vho now reads Boling- 
broke V who ever read him through ? 
MIe may be assured, at least, that 
opc read iiiin througii ; and that one 
was Edmund Burke'. The dashing 
rberforio, and ImndlOiig statbiiumts of 
Boltugbrok(r ; his singular afitneiic^ t>f 
langii.-tge, and his eiusy di.srtgavd of 
fact; tho boinidless ■ lavishing and 
overflow of an excitable and glowing 
mind, on topics in which pixjudiee 
uud pas.’-iioii equally hurried him mi- 
ward, and wliicU the bitter rn oUec- 
tion-t>i tlkwartvd ambition made him 
regard as thiiig.*> to be trampled on, 
if ills owii lame was to survive, ua.- 
incomjiar.tbly tra n.sfe rn-d by Burke 
to his own pilgc^. 'J'he pcrtormaiicc 
produced a remarkable seii^atioii 
amoiig.^sL Hie leade r'^ <»f public o]»iiuuii 
and lili-ratine, (’hcHtertield pru- 
iioiiiicetl it to be from -the pen of Ho- 
lingliroke. hJullet, the literary lord's 
re-idiiarN legatee, forced tt> d*'*- 
claim it b\ public adverlisemenl ; Imt 
Mallet*.- ciedit was not of' the tirme.st 
uulcr, and his denial Wiwi scano- 
ly believed until Burke/, s name, as 
the aiillior, wiw known. But hfs 
J*htln>uphiad JCtitjnmj info llir Urujin 
of the Suhhfnt' and Uvuutijuf^ brought 
him more nilequivoeal applause, fli.s 
theory oii this subject has been dis- 
).iitcd, and is obviously .dUjmtable ; 
but it w a.s cliielly ivritten at tlie age 
of niiiefecn ; it luus never been Avholly 
sniieiseded, and. for elegance of dic- 
tion, h.'is ne\pr^jocn equaled. It 
brought him into iminedtate inters 
course with all that may be 'cglled the 
fa-shion Of litcratnn! — Byttlctoii, War- 
burton, t^owne' Jcnyiuh llhinq, lift/- 
noltis, Lord Batli, dyhifsou, tlfc ^eat- 
e.st though the least uifiucfUial ol itienf^ 
all, and Mrs Moufagne, the*'loast'Ual; 
the m©«t iiiffiihhftalTDf them aU. The^ 
must havd g6od of 

is c’alled fartuue fH this |]}‘- 

trodufttipn ^to ^ the higher ^rd*ev| . of- 
London socigty \ ^for a w'Ofk Oi 
^upoflor hitelligjwo atid.H%proJni^o^f 
tant' (^iginality h|is Ibeoa prodi^Cli^ 
without maki Its Authpf Jmoltfi’be# 
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yo|i 4 the of* puWiahw’. 

But what (ihance began his merits 
completed. I'he work was unqnes- 
tioeably fit for the hands of blue- 
BtQckingism ; the topic was plcasmg 
to literary romance; tlje very title 
had a charm tor the species of philo- 
sophy which lounges mi sofas, and 
talks metaphysics in the intervjils of 
the concert m* the card-talije. It may 
suiprise us, that in an age whe^ so 
many manly and muscular under- 
staruHugs existed at the same time 
in Loudon, things so irilini4'ly tiifiing 
ns conversgaioucs should )iave been 
endured \ but cojivoi'sa^ioues there 
were, and Iiurkc*s book was ])roclsely 
made to their admiration. |t is no 
dishonour to the matured abilities gf 
this gival man, Unit lie produced a 
book which found its natural place tin 
the toilot-tables, and its natural praiM* 
ill the tongues of tlie Mrs [Monta^pies 
of this world. It iniglit hav^ Jteen 
W'orsc ; he never tlioiigrit it worth his 
Avhile to make it better; the tlicury is 
worth nothing, but tlic language is 
elegant ; and the whole, regarded as 
the achievemeut of a youth of nine- 
teen, does boiioui* to the spii it of his 
study, and the poli.'*>h of liis pen. 

A ehaugo was now to take jduce in 
Burko's wlioio career, lie might Jiave 
pensliod in poverty, nolwith»tniiding 
his genius, except for tlic chuiicc 
which introduced him to Filzherbcrt, 
a graceful ^.^id accoinjiiislied man, who 
united to a high t^me of fabliionable 
lift; a gratification in the intercourse 
of ill telligciit society . Partly through 
this gentleman’s iuterferenci*, and 
partly through that of the late Earl 
of Charleinoiit, Burke w^as introduced 
i;o William (rerurd Hamilton, who 
shortly ate went to Ireland as secre- 
taiy to the lord -lieutenant, Lord 
Hfidifax. However, this coiiiiexiou, 
though it dogUnued W six years, w as 
evidently an imeasy pne to Bfirke ; and 
a letter wrktj^n by him hi the second 
yeajr of his jprivafe secretaryship to 
IL^mllton, ahdws how little they were 
fitted for ooKmal asaocljifioik A jicii- 
sloa I^fKlO a-y w ^as assigned to 
Burke as a rl^iuneratimi tbi; his aar- 
vic&, which, however, jie evidently . 
seemed to Regard in the l^bt qf ^je- 
fee. 'In qonjcqaSace of this 
coxK^tion, ihuA mi 9f being fet- 
tai^ fdf Burke .wro^ a Mter, 


Btatihg |bat if would bo necessaiy to 
give u j^rtion of his time to publi^a^ 
tion pn his own account. 

“ Whatever advantages,” said he, 

1 have acquired, have been ow ing to 
some small degree of literary reputa- 
tion^ It w'ouhl be hard to persuade 
me that any further sendees which 
your kindness may propose for me, qr 
any ip which my friends mey oo- 
opcjiate with yog, will npt bo 
facilitated by doing something to cidf 
tlvate and keep jdive tliq 
tation. . 1 am fully sensible tbaf 
reputation inav be as much hazarded 
as forwai-ded by p new publicatimi ; 
but because a certain 'oblivion }s the 
consoQiience to writera of my inferior 
class of an (uitiro neglect of publica- 
tion, J consider It such a ri^k as 
iiinhl somelimea be run. • for tins 
jiurposc some short time, at conve- 
nient intervals, and es))eciaUy at the 
dead time of the year, it would bp 
retpysitp to study and consult proper 
books. Tlie matter may be vfcry 
caj*ily.«cttl(‘d byii good understanding 
between (uirselves, and by a discregt 
libertt,,wliieli 1 think jou would not 
wish *to rcsti*ain, or I to abuse.” 

IJoweier, it will be seen that 
Gerard Jlamikon thought ditferciUly 
on the subject. We break oil this part 
of the eorrospondence, for tJto purpose 
of Introilucing a fi'agment of that^ 
wisdom witich formed so iv^riy and so 
jiroiiihing a portion of the mind of 
Burke. In writing of his brother 
Richard to las Irish friend, lie says — 
“ Tuor l)iek sets off at the beginning 
of next w eek for the Granadas, [in 
which he had obtained a place under 
government.] lie goes in good health 
and spirits, w hicli are all but little 
eiipugh to battle with a bad^climaM 
and a bad season. But it must bo 
submitted to. Providence never in- 
tended, to much the greater part, an 
entire life of ease (ind quiet. A peace- 
able, lioiidurable, and aifiuent decline 
of life must be pm*chascd by a lab»* 
rious or hazardous youth ; and ovety 
day, I think more and more thatjt 
is well worth the purchase. Poverty 
and age suit very ill together, am} a 
course pf struggftng is Iniserable i|i<> 
»deed, when strength is decayed and 
hope gone. 2'u^ senex mUe^!^' 
Burke’s quarrel with Hamilton end- 
ed in his resigning his pension;, Hla 
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feelings appear to have been deeply 
hurt by Hamilton's siipereilionsness, 
and his demand for tlu‘ right to em- 
ploy the >^holo time of his private 
secrctarv. In a long explanatory let- 
ter to liiitchiusoii, a leading member 
of the Irish jiarluimcmt, and father of 
the hue Lord Donoiigliinore, he says, 
indignantly cnongh — “1 flatter iiiys<*If 
to let yon' see that I deserved to be 
considered in another manner tliiin as 
one of Mr Hamilton's cattle, or ns a 
piece of his household stuft‘. Six of 
the l)est years of my life hi* took me 
from every pursuit of lit(‘rary reputa- 
tion, or of improvement <dmy fi>rtime. 
In that time he made liL" own fortune, 
a very great one ; and he hxs also 
taken’ to himself tlie very little one 
which 1 had made. In all this time 
3 ’ou may easily eoncehe bon much 1 
felt at being left behmd by almost all 
my contemporaries. 'I'liere never was 
a season more favourable for any man 
who chose to outer into the career of 
public life ; and I think 1 niu not guilty 
of OhtcTitation in suj>]JOsing my own 
mural cliariwrter and my industry, my 
friends and connexions, nhen Mr li. 
first sought my acipiaintance, Mere m»t 
at all inferior to those of several nlio^i* 
fortune is at thi.s day upon a veny dif- 
ferent footing from mine.'' 

It is evident that Burke’s miml was 
at this period turned tu authorship, 
and that liis chief <|uanvl aroM' from 
the ])etty and ]>ragmsticai demand of 
ilniniltou, that he .shouhl abandon it 
altogether. Burke soon ha<l ample 
revenge, if il was to be found in the 
obscurity into which Ilamiltf)ii rapidly 
fell, and tlio burlesque M'hich alone 
revived his name from its ob.''Cnrit>. 
The ciMitrast between the two must 
have been a lesson to tlie vanity of the 
one, as pungent as was its triuinpli. 
Jf ever the fate of Tantalus was real- 
ized to man, it was in the jierpctual 
thirst and perpetual disapywintinent 
of Hamilton for public name. The 
cup'nevcr reached his lips but it waa 
instantly dry ; M’hil^, Burke was seen 
reeling in the full of public 
renown — bnpyant on the stream into 
whicli so many others ydnnged only 
to sink, and steering hfs noble course 
with' a full mosteiy' of the curnmt. 
“ 3Higlc-specch Hamilton’* became a 
title of ridicule, while Burke was ymiir- 
ing forth, night alter night, 'ipeech after 
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syicecli, rich in the moat sparkling and 
most solid opulence of the mind. He 
must have been more or less than 
man, to Imve never cast a glance at 
tlHj decrepitude of the formal coxcomb 
whom he once acknowledged as his 
leadtu’, and conqiared his shrnnk.shape 
with tlie vigorous and athletic, propor- 
tions of his own intellectual stature, 
llamlltoii, toOf must have had many a 
pang. The 'wretched nervousness ctf 
character which at once stimulated 
him to pine for distinction, and dis- 
qunlilied him from obtaining it, must 
have made his life mUi^rable. Jf the 
magiiiflceiit conception of the poet's 
l*rom(‘lUcus could be lowered to any 
thing so trivial os a disayipointed 
politician of the eighteenth century, 
its burlesque might be amply shown 
in a mind helplessly .struggliiigagaiust 
a si‘nse of its own liiferiMrity, giian’cd 
by euvy at the success of lad ter men, 
and uiih only snflicient inteUectnal 
.sensibility n*maining to have that 
gnawing tM>nstjuuly renewed. 

Bnike's leitci's to the cliief Irishmen 
'^vlth Mhom his residence in Dublin 
had brought him into intercourse, long 
continued indignant* * Having pre- 
sum(*d," said he, in one of those ex- 
jilauafory letters, “* to -ymt a test to 
me, M-hicIi no man not bom in Africa 
ever thought of taking, on my refusal 
he broke utT all connexion 'with me 
in the most insolent manner. He, 
indeed, entered into tu'o several 
negotiations afterwards, but both poi- 
.suiied ill tludr first principles by 
the same s]>ivit of injustice with 
M liicli lie* set out in his first dealings 
with me. I, therefore, could never 
give? way to his yiroyiosals. 3'ho whole 
ended by his possessing himself of 
til at small reward for my services 
which, I sincxi find, he had a very 
small .share in procuring for me. After, 
or, indeed, rather during his negotla- 
tion.s, he eiuleavonred to stain my 
character and injuro nyy fnturc for- 
tune, by every calumny his malice 
could suggest. This is tlie case of my 
connexion with Mr Hamilton.” 

If all this be true— and 'n'hoever 
imyx^acdieit the veracity of Burke in 
any tiling ? — the more effectually hia 
enemy was trampled the better : malice 
(^an be punished BuflUciently only by 
extirpation, 

A pom'.rlril letter to Honry Flood, 
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then one of the leading members of 
the Irish House of Commons, shows 
how deeply Burke felt the vexation of 
Hamilton's conduct, and not less ex- 
plicitly administers the moral, of li 4 >w 
much must be suftcred by every man 
who enters uito the conflicts of public 
life. Flood, too, had his share of those 
vexations ; perhaps more of them than 
his conespondent. Henry Flood was 
one of the most remarkable men Avliom 
Irehand had produced. Commencing 
his career with a handsome fortune, 
lie. hiul ])limged into the dissifiation 
which was almost demanded of men 
of family in his day ; hut some acci- 
dental impression (we believe a lit of 
illnesh) suddenly changed his w'hole 
course. He turned his attention to 
public life, entered the House of Com- 
mons, and suddenly astonished every 
body by his total transforniatioii from 
a mere man of fashion to a vigorous 
and hriiliant tniblii*. <»rator. He. was 
the most logical of public speakers, 
w ithout the formality of logic, and the 
most imaginative, wii bout the llourish 
of fiUH‘y. F(»r ten years, Flood w as the 
loader of the House, uii whichever side 
he stood. He w as occasioually in op- 
jtositioii, and the iliampion of ojtpusi- 
tion politics in his earlier career; but 
at li'iigth, unfortunately alike for his 
loelings and his fame, he grew indo- 
lent, accepted an almost sinecure place, 
and indulged himself in ease and silence 
for full ten years. A loss like this 
was irreparable, in the short cUu-atioii 
allotted to the living supremacy of 
statesmanship. No man in the re- 
cords of the Eiiglisli parliament has 
been at his liiglu'st \igour for more 
than teu years ; he may have been 
rising before, or iiilientiug a jiortlon 
of his parliainentaiy distinction — 
enough to give dignity to his decline ; 
but his true time htis past, and tliencc- 
forth he must be satisiiccl willi the 
reflection of his own renown. Flood 
had already passed his hour when he 
was startled by the newlwrn splen- 
dour of Grattan. The contest in- 
stantly commenced between those ex- 
traordinary men, and was carried on 
for a while with singular animation, 
and not less singular animosity. The 
ground of contest was the constitution 
of 17152. The exciting cause of contest 
was the wath of Flood at seeing tiie 
laurels which he Imd relinquished 
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seized by a younger champion, and the 
daring, yet justified confidence of Grat- 
tan in his own admirable pow'crs to wdn 
and wear them. Flood, in the bitterest 
pungency of political epigram, charged 
Grattan with having sold himself to 
the people, and then sold the people 
to the minister for prompt payment. 
(A vote of £50,000 bad been passed 
to ])iircliase an estate for Grattan.) 
Grattan retorted, that “ Flood, after 
liaving sold himself to the minister, 
was angry only because he was inter- 
rupted in tlie attempt to sell himself 
to the i)t*ople.” The country, fond of 
the game of partizanship, ranged itself 
under the banners of both, alternately 
liissed and applauded both, and at 
length abandoned both, and in its 
new fondness for change, adopted the 
bolder banners of revolution. Both 
were fighting for a shadow', and both 
must have known it ; but the prize of 
rhetoric was not to be given up with- 
out a struggle. The ‘‘constitution” 
wa.s raj>idly forgotten, when Flood 
re,tired into" England and obscurik^; 
and Grattan, wdjo had been left, if not 
victor, at least possessor of the field, 
grew tired of struggles without a pur- 
]K> 8 e, and plaudits without a reward. 
The tabsiirdity of affecting an inde- 
pendence which could not exist an 
hour but by the protection of England, 
and the buiiosque of a parliament 
into which no man entered* but in ev 
l»ectatii)n of a job ; the scandal of an 
Irish slave-market, and tlie costliness 
of purchasing representatives, only to 
be sold by them in turn, became 
Italpable to the. national eye, that the 
nation contemptuously cashiered the 
legislature. The gamblers who had 
made their fortunes off the people, aud 
had amused themselves with building 
a house of cards, saw their paper 
fabric fall at the fij’st bi’eaih ; and the 
nation looked on the fall with tlie 
negligent sconi axeited in rational 
eyes by detcojted imposture. Tlic at- 
tcm})t is once more prepared, 1 )ut 
Ireland will have no house of cards, 
still less will she suffer the build- 
iug of an hospital fot decayM fa; 
shion and impotent intrigae- 7 -a re- 
ceptacle for pdikical incnrablc^and 
meritorious, in the sight* even eff its 
projectors, simply for affording them 
snug stewardships, showy gervemor- 
ships, and the wholh sinecure sys- 
3 K 
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tom of emolment without respousi- 
bility. 

Burke a^ain repeats to Flood his 
wrath at llamilton’s provocation. — 
“ 'rho occasion of our difleroncc was 
not any act whatsoever on my part, 
it was entirely on his— by a volun- 
tary, but most insolent and intole- 
rable doinaiid, amounting to no less 
tlian a claim of servitude durinj? 
the whole course of my 11c 

* then alludes to tlie position of poli- 
tical parties, and j^ives a sketch of 
llie great Karl of Chatham which 
sliows the haml of a uuister. ** Ko- 
tliiug but ail intractable temper in 
your friend Pitt can prevent an ad- 
inii'iijdi* and most lasting >yst(Mn from 
being put tugetluT; and this crisis will 
sliow whether pride or ]iatriotism be 
predominant in his Chavaeter, for y^ai 
may be as^nn'd tliat he 1ms it no>v in 
liis power to come into the service of 
his cinmtry upon any plan of politic*^ 
he may choosi- to dictate ; great 
and Inniouralde claim-J to him'ieif and 
to every friend he lias in the world, 
and with such a slreb h (tf jwtwcr as 
will be equal to every thing but ab- 
solute despotism OV(*r the king and 
kingdom. A few day^ will >ho\\ 
whether he will takt^ this part, or that 
of continuing on bis back at Hayes, 
(his country -^-eat,) talking fustian, 
eKclnded from aii minivtenal, .and iu- 
cupalde eff all ^nirliainentary Hcvvicc ; 
lor liH gout i'' worse than ever, but 
his pride may disable him nion^ than 
hit gont.’’ 

\Ve thou liave an odd rambling 
letter from Dr Keland, tiu* author of 
a HUtory of Ireland, a lieavv per- 
formance but an honest oiu*. and t>y 
far the iM'.'jt and tlll^ least' uuhirtnnate 
of, the mifortmmte attempts to ra- 
tionalize the caprices and cabunifies 
of that uiiliappy country. Lelaiid s 
letter is WTitten in congVatjilation to 
the two })rotliers, Edmund and Wil- 
liam Burke, the fonm*r having been 
appointed’ private secretaiy to the 
Marquis of liockingham in July 17Cr», 
the latter one of tlie under secretaries 
of statff. In speaking of Ireland, this 
WTiter says, sensibly enough, ♦* l.a*t 
.,who • will come ^ goveiii us poor 
' wi'etclie.s, I care hot, provided we are 

• dcctnrtly govenma. I would not have 
his sccTtttary ajoUy, good-l^uiuoured, 
Rbiuidoned profligate, (the most dnii- 


gerons character In society,) or a 
sullen, vain, proud, selfish, cankered* 
hearted, envious reptile— though what 
matter who is cither lieuteuaut or ee- 
crutary ?” 

Burke was not at this time in Par- 
liament, nor until the 20th of De- 
cember in this year, w heu ho was re- 
turned for the borough of Wendover, 
through the influence of Lord Verney. 
A letter from Dr Markham, aftcr- 
W'ards archbishoi> of York, .sliows the 
degree of estimation in w hich liw ubi- 
litie.s w^ero held, and the expectations 
which be excited among able, men, 
at a jicriod when bis parliamentary 
fae.iilties wen* still unknowii. lie 
says <0 Williain Burke,— 1 was 
informed of Ned's cold l>y a letter 
from SkyniuT. I am very glad to hear 
it is so much better. 1 should be 
griev»‘d to lu‘ar he wa« ill at any time, 
and particularly at so critical a lime 

liiks. 1 think much wiildeja nd on 
bis (uitNCt. 1 wUli him to appctir at 
ojue in some important ijU»*>tiou. If 
he has but tb.it contideiice in his 
streiigtli wiiicli I have always had, 
he cannot fail of appearing v\ith 
lustre. I Aiit ver\ glad to hear from 
yon that he bseks his own coiKsequence 

well a.-* the crisis of his situation. 
He is now on the gronnd on which i 
have \>OQn so many yeai> wishing to 
pee him. Due splendid day will 
crush the mahivolcniv of enemies, a.s 
well as the envy of some who often 
prai'S'Jibn. When his reputation is 
once e>tablisiu*d, tiie exmunou voice 
w ill either sileiuM* malignity or de- 
atrov h> ( tTeet." 

Fills was written three days after 
Burke's entrance into Parliament. It 
is curion." to see, in tlie k'ttors of those 
early cmTp.spoiklents, most of them 
accomplished and practical men, how 
fully they vvereposscfesed w ith a aensi* 
of Ills pr(irtiis«*d superiority. “ Ymi 
arc now, tun] certain,” nAy» I..eliuid, 
“ a man j£>rbiiBhif8.s, deeply iinidciw^i 
in jmf^c hflairs, commercial and po- 
Uticab You vvill show youiaalC a 
man of business in tha liopso oj^Con- 
inons, and you will not, 1 am certain, 
build your reputation aiid« demse- 
quence there upon a singla ^odled 
manufactiired piece of eloquenca, and 
then, like the brazen head, simt yonr 
mouth for ever. 1 trust 1 shall hear 
of your rising regularly, though ra-' 
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pidly 5 that I shall hear of minister 
iMifyfjiiig that you would be jdeafled lo 
acct*i>t of b<‘ing vicc-trcnsur(!r of Ji*e- 
laud, aiul then of your si>uring so 
high us to be qiiilo out of view of sAcli 
insects as I — .and so good-night, my 
dear Ned. If ever cliaiicfi should 
bring us togetiier, wx"* are (|iiile ruin- 
ed as cornpanioiis. The waiinterings, 
the readings, the laugliiugs, and the 
doMUgs ill jMount (jrallngher (his 
conn try -seal) are all o>cr. Your 
head is tilled wiilj question^, di\isioiKs, 
and inajurities. My thoughts are 
eniploved on J^uiith and AVurhur- 
ton.” 

Jiiirlo* liegan his parliamentary tri- 
mii]'lis Asilh bill little delay. 'Fhe c^do- 
iiioN were the I'rand subjeet of the time, 
and linrke instantly devoted himselfto 
Hint subjeet with the hole force of his 
enjjaeimis inlelleet. Ib^ wa-^ jvganle*l 
by the on die tiM speeeh 

Axliieh he nnnle (»n this Mibmuiuuis !«*- 
]iic, a* exhibiting extraordinary kiKAV- 
leiige, coinbiiiefj with a j-ower of l.iii- 
giiiige un(‘quall<'d save liy t’luuliam 
liimsell’. One of the lettlns of ct>n- 
gT.iliilation is from Dr Marriott, \Nho 
was alterwaixls judge of tlie court of 
admiialty. IVnnil me t<» tell}ou 

that you are. the person the least son- 
ftilile ot the inenilMT'j of the llon.sc of 
('oijimons, h(»\v much glory yon ac- 
qiiire«l last ^Monday night and it 
would Im* an iKhlitioual saiisfaetion to 
you that thi.s testimony i-onies from a 
judge of jmblie speaking, tlie ino.sl 
disinterested and eapable of judging 
ot if. J)r Hay assures me that your 
si»e'‘i h was far superior to rliat of .any 
otlier fjjieaker on tlie coloiu'e.s that 
night. I could not refrain from ae- 
(|uuinting yon with an o])inioii, w hich 
must 80 greatly encourage you to pro- 
ceed, and to place the jiaini of the 
orator witli those w'hicli you have al- 
ready a<‘qnired of the writer and phi- 
Joi^pher.” llay wan afterwards judge 
<yf tho admiralty. At his dtmili ho 
was sucueeded hy Marriott. “ IIo wois 
of the Bedford party, Avhich, os it wa.s 
•Wholly opposed to flic llockiughara, 
liruido the testimony more valuable. 

second speech was orpially 
the stilgect of "admiration. A second 
letter from Marriott, with whom ho 
had had some eotivcrsatioii expressive 
of his omi ditfideiico, at least as to 
his maimer, in addressing the House, 
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mentions once more tlie opinion of 
I)r Hay, for who.se tabte Marriott 
seems to have had great deference. 
“ His opinion,” ho w'ritc.s, “ is, that 
nothing corild be more remote from 
aw'kw'ardne.ss or constraint than your 
manner; that your style, ideas, and 
expression, w ore peculiarly your ow'ii ; 
nuturul and nnattected, and so differ- 
ent, from tlie cant of the House, or 
from the jargon of the bar, that Jm 
could not imagine any thing moTe 
agreeable ; tliat yon did not dwell 
upon a jioiiit till you had tired it out, 
as is tlie wa> of most speakers, but 
ke]d on with fre.^li iileas croAvdirig 
uptmyon.aud rising one out ofanothcr, 
all leading to one ]>oint, whieli was 
constantly kept in view lo the au- 
dience; and, nhliough c\(Ty thing 
seenu'jl a kiml of new political philo- 
>et it was all to the puv]>ose 
and weil-comiecie«l. so as to jirodnce 
the cifecl; and that he admired }*»ur 
la^t si»cech the imu-e a.s it wils im- 
prom[>tn. 1 thought hcMvas de>crih- 
ing to iiKi a Cireek orator, tvhose se- 
lect orations I had trails) a t<‘d four 
times when 1 first wont to Hie luii- 
vcr>ity,and therefuie marked tlie traits 
of this character. It w*iLs impo.ssible 
forme not to comniimieaie to }X)U a 
decision from so great a miuiter him- 
self, though difieringfrom you in party, 
that yon may go oi in a way you 
have begun, with .such glory to your- 
self, and to which you add so much 
by being so little sensible of it. 

In 171)0 the Uoekinghtim ministry 
was suddenly dashed to the ground, 
and all its eonuexiuiis, of oonrse, went 
down along with it. Tho mia'quis 
was a man^of great estate and excel- 
lent intentions, hnt his ministry real- 
ized the Imtian fable of the ^obe 
being ])1 anted on a tortoise the 
merit of* tho pollticaj tortoise being, 
ill thk instance, to stand' still, while 
it.s ambitipu ujffortunatcly was to 
move. The' consciinciie^ naturally 
follow cd, that the w otld took its own 
course, and left the tonoiso liehind. 
But Burke bad distinguished himself 
so much that offers of ofiTc.e were 
made to him from the succeeding ad- 
ministration. Those he declined, hiid, 
commenced that ne&trsl existence 
which, with the majority of poUti- 
ciaus, is^worse Hian mone. Thpre was 
a weakness ui Bmito's character whhsli 
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(lid him infinite miscliief for the first 
ten years of his poUticMil life. We 
shall not call it an afiectation in the 
instance of so gi'cat a man, hut it 
paid aU the penalties of folly — and this 
was his propensity to feel, or at least 
to express, a personal aficction for 
the men whom he politically followed. 
Even of Hamilton, the most super- 
cilious and least loveable of manVind, 
^irkp speaks with a tendeniess abso- 
lutely ridiculous amongst politicians. 
Of Lord Kockingham he seldom 
speaks but in a tone of romance, sin- 
gularly inapplicable to that foimal 
and frigid figure of aristocracy. Of 
Fox, in latter days, he spoke in a sen- 
timental tone worthy only of a lover 
on the French stage ; and, in all these 
instances, he was (loiibtlcss laughed at, 
notwithstanding all his sensibilities. 
With the highest admiration of his 
genius, wc must believe, for the sake 
of his understanding, that ho adopted 
this style merely for fashion’s sake ; 
for familianty, which is akin to 
fondness, as we are told by the 
poets that pity is akin to love, 
was much the foolish fashion of the 
day. Men of the highest rauk, and 
doubtless of the haughtiest arrogance, 
were called Tom, and Dick, and Ilai*- 
ly; and this silliness was the lan- 
guage of high life, until the French 
Revolution and the democratic war 
at homo laught them, that if they 
adopted the phraseology of their own 
footmen, their footmen would pro- 
bably take possession of their title-, 
deeds. The hollowness of public life 
is as soon discovered as the haughti- 
ness of public unm. A man of heart 
like Burke ought to have disdained 
even the Itmguage of courtiership, 
and w'hilc he observed^thc decorums 
of society, scorned to stoop even to 
the phraseology of humiliation. But 
one of the most curious features of 
this obsolete day is the manner in 
which the country was disposed of. 
ISo game of whist, in one of the lordly 
clubs of St James's Square, was ever 
more exclusively played. It was 
simpty a question whether bis Grace 
of Bediord would be content with a 
quarter or a half of the cabinet, or 
whether the Marquis of Rockingham 
wonld be satisfied with two-fifUw, or 
the Earl of Skelbunie slnuild have 
all or fihotild sliarc power with the 


Duke of Portland. In all those bar- 
terings and bonwings we never liear 
the name of the nation. No whisper 
aimounces that there is siudi a thing 
inexistence as the people. No allu- 
sion ever proceeds fi'om the stately 
lips, or ofiends the “ ears polite,” of 
the embroidered conclave, rcfciTiiig 
to cither the interests, the feeling, or 
the necessities of the nation. All was 
done as in an assemblage of a hi^er 
race of existence, calmly carving out 
the world for themselves — a tribe of 
Epicurean deities, with the cabinet fur 
their Olympus, stooping to our infe- 
rior region only to enjoy their 5wn 
atmosphere afterwards with the 
greater zest, or shift their quarters, 
like the pfHjt’s Jupiter, when tired of 
the dust and clamour of w'ur, moving 
off on his clouds and with his attend- 
ant goddesses, to the tranquil realms 
of the Ilippomolgi. 

And this highbred condition of af- 
fiiirs was the more repulsive, from the 
fact that the gn‘ater number of those 
disposers of office and dividers of em- 
pire were among the (nnpticst of man- 
kind. The succession of ministers, 
from tlic days of Walpole, (unques- 
tionably a shrewd, though a coarse 
mind, uud profligate personage,) with 
the exception of Chatham, was a list 
of silken imbeciles ; very rich, or very 
highborn, or verj' handsomely sup- 
plied w'itli boroughs, but, in all other 
senses, the last men who should have 
been eiitnistiid with power. 

Wc have to thank the satirists, the 
public misfortunes, and even the 
demagogues, for extinguishing this 
smooth and pacific system. Junius, 
with his sm'castic pen, the American 
war, and even tJic gross impudence of 
Wilkes, stirred the .public mind to 
remember that it had a voice in the 
state. A manliei' period ouccceded ; 
and wc shall no more hear of the go- 
vernment being divided amofig the^e- 
loot party, like a twelfth cake, nor see 
the intemts of a nation which repre- 
sents the intei'csts of the globe, com- 
promised to suit^the (oute&diiig daims 
of full-dressed frivolity* 

As ^ specimen of this courtly afi^ir, 
we give a few fragments from a con- 
fidential letter of BarCe to the Marquis 
of Rockingham. ^^Lord Shelburne 
still continues in administration, 
though ns adverse an^d as much die- 
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liked as ever.— The Duke of Grafton 
continues, I hear, liLs old complaints 
of his situation, and his genuine desire 
of holding it as long as he can. At 
same time, Lord Shclbnnie gets Ic^sc 
too. I know that Lord Camden, who 
adhered to him in these late divisions, 
has given him up, and gone over to 
the Duke of Grafton. The Bedfords 
arc horridly frightened at all this, for 
fear of seeing the table tlmj had so 
well cM'crcd^ and at whicli they sat 
down with so good an appetite, kicked 
down in the scuffle. Tliey lind things 
not ripe at jircsent for bringing in 
Grenville, and that any capital move 
just now would only betra\' their 
weakness in the closet and the nation.” 
Thus, those noble personages had it 
all to themselves. Again — 

“■If Grenville was peculiarly ex- 
ceptionable, another middle ])crson 
might have tlie Treasury. I fancy 
their middleman to be tlie same they 
had in their thoughts this time tAvelvc- 
inoDth —Lord Gower. They talked of 
the Duke of Northumberland as a 
proper person for the I'rea.smy', in 
case of the Duke of Grafton’s going 
out. The trutli is, tlie Bedford.^ will 
never act any jiart, either fair or 
amiable, with your lordship or your 
friends, until they see you in a situa- 
tion to give the law to them.” No 
doubt ail this was ])erfectly true ; tlio 
wliolo was selfish, supercilious, and 
exclusive *, one red riband matched 
against anotlier, one garter balanced 
against a rival fragment of blue ; the 
whole a court-ball, in which tlie nation 
had no more share than if it had been 
danced in the saloon of AVind.sor; a 
masquerade in w’hicli the political 
minuet w'as gravely danced by the 
peerage in chai*actcr, and of which 
the nation heard scarcely even the 
fiddles. But those times have passed 
away, and, for the honour of common 
sense, theyhave passed noverto return. 

Tlie long contested authorship of 
“Junius’s IjCtters” makes^the sub- 
ject of a brief portion of bis corres- 
spondence. A letter from Charles 
iWnsbend, brother of Lord Sidney, 
says— *M met Rtzhorbert last night, 
and talked to' him on the subject of 
our late conversation. 1 told him 
that 1 had heard that he had asserted 
tliat you wei*o the author of * Junius’s 
Letters,’ for which I was very sorry, 
because, if it reached your ears, it 


would give you a great deal of con- 
cern. He assured me, that he had 
only said that the ministry now looked 
upon you as the author, but that he 
had constantly contradicted the report 
whenever it was mentioned in his 
com])any, particularly yesterday and 
the day before, to persons who affirm- 
ed that you were now fixed on as the 
writer of those papers. He declared 
that he was convinced in his own 
mind that you w^ere not concerned in 
the publication, and that he had said 
so.” This letter w'as written in 1771. 
Burke replies to it, in two days after, 
in a letter of thanks, unequivocally 
denying that ho had any share in 
those letters. “My friends I have 
satisfied; my enemies shall never 
have any direct satisfaction from me. 
The ministry, I am told, ai*e con- 
vinced of my having w’rittcn Junius, 
on the authority of a miserable book- 
seller’s preface, in which there are not 
three lines of cximmon truth or sense. 

I have never once condescended to 
take the least notice of their invec- 
tives, or publicly to deny the fact on 
w hich some of them were grounded. 
At the same time, to you or to any of 
my friends, I have been as ready as I 
ought to be in disclaiming, In the most 
precise terms, waitings that arc as su- 
perior, perhaps, to my talents, as they 
arc most certainly diffei'ent in many 
essential points fronf my regards and 
my principles.” Burke seems to have 
been constantly bored on this subject, 
for he WTites an angry letter to Mark- 
ham, then bishop of Chester. Charles 
Towmshend wTites to him again to say 
that the riiblic require a more dis- 
tinct disclaimer. Burke answers, “ I 
have, 1 daresay to nine-tenths of 
my acquaintances, denied my being 
the author of Junius, or having any 
knowledge of the author, w'hcnever 
the thing was mentioned, w hether in 
jest or earnest. J[ now give you my 
word and hononr that 1 am not the 
author of Janins, and that 1 know 
not the author of that paper, and I do 
authorize yon to say so.” 

We believe that this is the first 
time in which Burke’s disclmmer has 
been made public ; but our only but- . 
prise in the matt^ is, how he could 
at any time have been considered as 
the author of Junius. We shoidd 
have rather said thaf he was the last 
man in the kingdom who ought to 
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have been suspected. TIic styles of 
Bntke and Junius arc totally diffe- 
rent : the one loose and flowing, the 
other terse and pungent ; the one lofty 
and imaginative, tlie other level and 
stern ; the one taking large vieiVs on 
every subject, and evidently delight- 
ing in the largeness of those views, 
the other (King steadily and fiercely 
iij) 0 U the immediate object of attack, 
and shooting every arrow point-bhfnk. 
Of course, wo have no intention of wan- 
dering into a topic, so thoroughly beat- 
en a'i that of the authoi*ship of juuiiis; 
but we must acknowledge, if Sir Philip 
Francis Avas not the man, no other 
nominal candidate for the honour has 
been brought forward Avith equal 
claims. The only (objection which avc 
have ever heard t(r his. title as autlior 
is, hi*4 not making it in person ; for 
he Avas said to be a man of sneb inor- 
dinate admiration of his oAvn j>owe.rs, 
that he could not have kept the se- 
cret. Tt has been said, too, that no 
foai*, .after the lap'se of tAVCiily years, 
could have j)rev('nl<vl its being di- 
Vtilgod. But there are other inotive.s 
than fear which might art upon a 
proiy.1 and poAA'eifiil .'spirit. I'hc 
author of a work like Junius was 
clearly contemptuous of mankind, and 
more contemptuou.-^ in projiortion to 
the rank of his \ictims. To stich a 
man cacji the. oxcitemeut jaYHliiced 
b}' the general enquiry into the author- 
ship might be a triumpb in itself. 
Though a sollt.ary, it might be a high 
gratification to a morbid ajiirit of di.<«- 
dain, to see liimself a problem to man- 
kind, to hear perpetual arguments 
raised on Ills identity, and see the 
puzzled pons of the jiamphletcoring 
W'oi*d all bu.<jv iii sketching an ideal 
likeness AvhicL each fancied to be the 
original. Tf aa'c could imagine tho 
shade of Swift or Shaftosbuiy, of 
Soavron or Rabelais, to wuilk Invisibly 
tlirough the Avorld playing its bitter 
and fantastic tricks in the W'ays of 
men, stinging some, astounding others, 
and startling all, w'e perlAps would 
a^yroacli nearest to the feelings which 
might, now and then, have indulged 
the habitual scorn and stimulated the 
conscious power of Junius. 

It has also lieeu said that Sir 1?hi- 
Hp BVancl? Was not equal to the com- 
position of those^masterly letters ; and 
it must be aeknowledt^ea that, ihou^ 


he made some very poweifnl and 
pointed speeches in the House of 
Commons, they w^anted the penetra- 
tion and tlio polish of Junius. Bat 
thwc are pcvcral letters by Sir Philip 
Francis in these volumes, wldch, though 
evidently WTitten in the haste and 
dcsnltorincss of jirlvate correspon- 
dence, exhibit conceidions strongly 
resembling tiic sarcastic sti*ength and 
hi"h-wTougbt point of Junius. 

The Hastings’ trial brought Francis 
full before the public/; and we have a 
letter from Hiirki* describing one of 
hi^siicechcs on this subject, which, w ith 
his usual go«)d mitnre, he sent to the 
orators w*if(‘. It is dated Ajiril 
17^7. — “ My dear ni.adiun, I cannot, 
with an honest appetite, or clear con- 
science, down to my bre.nkfast, 
unless I first giw you an aeeount, 
whieli Avill make your family breakfast 
as pleasnnl to von, as I wish all your 
family meetings to be. I have the 
satisfaction of telling you, that, not in 
myjndginent only, but in that of all 
Aviio h(‘ard liiin, no man ever acquitted 
himself, on a day of great exi>ectation, 
so well as Mr Francis did yesterday. 
He Avas clear, precise, forcitde, and 
eloquent, in a liigh di'grce. No intri- 
cate bn>iuess was oa er better unra- 
velled, and no inhiuity ever placed so 
ettbctunlK to produce its natural hor- 
ror and di.sgiist. ^ ♦ All Avho 

heard liim AVero delighted, exri‘pt 
those Avhose mortilii^atiou ought to 
give pleti-surc to every good mind, 
lie AA'as tAvo hours and u half on his 
legs, and he never lost aitcutioii fbr a 
moment.” 

We give a eiirions sjiecimcu of the 
daring criticism Avliich this ajiplauded 
jiersonage now and then ventured, 
even on the authorship of Burke, lu 
17fiU, Burke lind prepared liis ci*le- 
brated Avork on the. French Revolu- 
tion for tlic press early in the }^ar, 
and apiioars to have sent fragments 
of it to several of his Meads. CasuaJ 
circumstances delayed the w-ork rnitil 
October. Francis’s letter was writ- 
ten in February. It begins—" l am 
sorry you shomd have the trouble Of 
sciiolng for the printed paper you lent 
me yesterday, tnough I own J 
not imich r<‘gi’ct even a )hult 
own, that helps to delay the pnW^ , 
tionofthatpapet. [TMa^asprbl^Iy 
a proof sheet tt td 
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the proper province, and ought to be 
the pnvilege, of an inferior to criticise 
and advise. "J'be best possible critic 
of the Iliad, would be, ipso Jficto^ and 
by virtue of that very chai'actor, in- 
capable of being the author of *it. 
Standing as 1 do in this relation, to 
you, you would renounce your supe- 
riority, if you rcfhsed to be advised by 
me. llemcmbcr that this is one of the 
most singular, that it may be the 
most distinguished, and ought to bo 
one. of the most deliberato acts of 
your life. Your writings have hither- 
to been the delight and instnietion of 
your o^vn eouutry. You now under- 
take to eorrect and instruct another 
nation ; and your appeal in effect is to 
all Europe.” After tlieii objecting 
to Burke’.s exjwsure of JhicA* and his 
fellow j)a]n])lilctoers, as beneath the 
writer and his subject, he attacks him 
for his panegyric on the t^ueen of 
France. lie then sneeringly asks, 
‘‘ Pray, .sir, how long have yon felt your- 
.self so desperately di.^posed to admire 
the lailic«vof Gomany?” This Was 
an jilliLsioii to <iueeii Charloth', whom 
Burk^j’s particular friends had long 
regarded as one of their impediments 
to power. He proceeds — “ The mia- 
cliief you are going to do yourself, Is 
to my ai»prelionsioii, palpable. It is 
visible. Jt will be audible. IsnulVit 
in tlie wind. I taste it. already. I 
fed it in every sense; and so will 
you hoi'oafter.” ’Phis letter certainly 
wants the polish of Junius, but it has 
the power of bitter thought, and it 
sneers with practised piquancy. Of 
course, a broad line is to be drawn 
between a work of study and the 
work of the moment— l)et>veen the 
elaborate vij^nr which prunes and 
puridcs every straggling shoot away, 
and exhibits its production for a prize- 
show, and the careless luxuriance 
which suffers the tree to throw out its 
shoots under no direction, but that of 
the prolific power of nature. Yet the 
plant is the same, and though we by 
no means , say, that even this letter 
gives demonstration, yet the arrogant 
ease of the style fe sndi, as w© shonM 
havee expected to find in the familiar 
. Ci(ym%Si)ondence of J unins. His letter 
excited in Btirke a laix- 

and indigaatiofi. 

Hi-'miswerod It the next day inalong 
imH vindication, whidi was 


oddly enough ineloscd in a letter from 
his son, scarcely less than menacing. 
It begins — “My dear sir, You must 
conceive that your letter, combating 
many old ideas of my fatlmr^s, and 
pixjposing many new ones, could not 
fail to set Ids mind at work, and to 
make him address the effect of those 
operations to you. I must, therefore, 
entreat you not to draw him aside 
from the many and great kboura he 
has in hand, by any furthrr wriiten 
communications of this kind^ W'hicli 
w ould, indeed, be very useful, because 
they are valuable, if they were con- 
veyed at a time when tlufre was lei- 
sui*e to settle opinions.” Tliose aro 
hard hits at the critic, but harder 
AAcre still to come. “There is one 
thing of w Lich I i^ist inform you. It 
is, that my fatlicr’s opinions arc never 
hastily adopted, and that even those 
idoiis w Inch have often appoan'd to mo 
only the effect of momentary heat, or 
casual impression, I liaA'o altci Avards 
found, iK'yond a i»ossibiIity of doubt, 
to be the result of systematic medi- 
tation, i>erhap8 of years, ♦ * * * 
The tiling, I say, is a paradox, but 
when we talk of ^inys superior to our- 
sefirs, what is not paradox?” 

He striker harder still. “ AVhen w© 
say, that cue man is wiser than an- 
other, Ave allow that the Aviser man 
forms his opinions upon grounds and 
})rinciples Avhich, thcftigh tp him justly 
coiicliisiA c, cannot be comprehended 
and received by him who is kss wise. 
To be Aviso, is only to sec deeper, 
and further, and differently from 

Y^et this strong rebuke, w hich was 
followed by a long I<*tter from Bnrko 
himself, hdf indignant, half argumeu- * 
tativ©, does not seem to JiaAx dis- 
turbed the temper of Francis, prover- 
bially petnlant as he was, if it did not 
rather raise hSs respect tor both par- 
ties. lie tells Bmke, in a snb^qnent 
letter, that he has looked for his work, 
liis RtffecHons oh the Revohitkm^ with 
great imt^tlenoe, and read it wl^ 
studious delight. He procseods — “My 
dear Mr Bnrke, when 1 took what ia 
vulgarly called the liberty of opposing 
my thoughts and wishes to the 
caiwn of voort, on the late taransao* 
tkms in rtdXiixti I do assure you that 
I was not moved so much by a differ 
eneexff opiiiioa on t!m mitject, as 
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9 X 1 apprehcnBion of tbo personal tin- 
oasincsa whicli, one way or other, I 
thought yon would suflor by it. I 
know that virtue would be useless, if 
it were not active, and that it can 
rarely be active witliout exciting the 
most malignant of all enmity, that in 
which envy predominates, and which, 
having no injury to C4>raplain of, has 
no ostensible motive either to resent 
or to forgive.” (How dike Jnnina is 
alt this ! The likeness is still stronger 
as it proceeds.) “ 1 have not yet liad 
t in my power to read more than one 
third of your book. I must taste it 
deliberately. The flavoui* is too high 
— the wine is too rich ; 1 cannot take 
a draught of it.” In another passage 
he gives a powerful sketch of popery. 
In speaking of the J>onch monarchy, 
and its prcsnincd mildness in the last 
century, he attributes the eessfitiou of 
its severities to the European change 
of manners. “We do not pillage and 
massacre quite so furiously as our an- 
cestors used to do. Why? Because these 
nations are more eiiligUteued — becau ?e 
th(? Cliristian religion is, deJUcto^ not 
in lorcc in the world ! Susjiect me not 
of meaning the Christian religion of 
the tjospcl. I mean that which was 
enforced, rather than taught, by 
priests, by bishops, apd by cardinals ; 
which laid Wiiste a province, and then 
formed a monastery; which, after de- 
stroying a gieat portion of the human 
species, jirovided, as far as it could, 
for the utter extinction of futurc 
population, by instituting numberless 
r<;trcats for celibacy ; which set up 
an ideal being called the Cliurcli, c<ap- 
ablc (if possessing property of all sorts 
for the pious use of its ministers, in- 
• capable of alienating, and whose pro- 
perty its usufructuaries very wisely 
said it should be sacrilege to invade ; 
that religion, in short, w'hich was prac- 
tised, or professed, and with great 
zeal too, by tyi*ants and villains of 
evciy denomination.” 

These volumes show, in a strong 
light, the ener^ with which Burke 
watched over his party in the House 
of Commons, and the importance of 
Ins guardianship. He seems to have 
been called on for his advice in all 
great transactions, and to have watch- 
ed over its interests during the period 
of Fox’s absence. In 1788 the men- 
Ul illness of G^rge m. became de- 


cided, and the prospect of a regency 
with the Prince of Wales at its head, 
awoke all the long excluded ambition 
of the Whigs. Fox w'as at that pe- 
riod ill Italy, and he was sent for by 
exiircss to lead the paity in the as- 
sault on office. He immediately tamed 
his face to England, aud arrived on 
the 24th of November, four days after 
the meeting of Parliament, ivlilch had, 
however, immediately adjourned to 
the fourth of the following mouth, ffir 
the puri>ose of imccrtaining the health 
of his majesty. On this (►ccasioii 
Burke addressed to Fox a long and 
imwerful letter, marking out the line 
which the parties sliould take, giving 
his opinion witli singular distiuctiiesK, 
aud expressing himself in the tone of 
one who felt his authority. He be- 
gins — “ My dear Fox, If I liave not 
&CU to see you befoni this time, it 
was not owiug to my not having 
missed you in your absenc(‘, or my 
not Inving inucii rejoie4*d in your re- 
turn. But I know that you are indif- 
ferent to everything in friendship but 
the substance, and all proceedings of 
cer(*mony have, for many yo.ar.^, been 
out of the (luestioii betweJ'n you and 
me.” In allusion to the probable for- 
mation of a m‘\v ministry, he observes 
— ‘"I do not think that a groat d(*al 
of time is allowed you. Perhaps it 
is not fur ymir interest that this state 
of things should continue long, even 
supposing that the exigencies of go- 
vernineut should sutler it to remain 
on its present f(»oting ; but I speak 
without book. 1 remember a slm*}' of 
FUzpatrick in hi^i Anuirican cam- 
paign, that he used to say to the otli- 
cpj-s who WTre in the same tent, be- 
fore they were up, that tlu^ only meals 
they had to consider how they were 
to procure for that day, were lu’cak- 
fast, dinuer, and supper. 1 am worse 
off; for there arc five meals neces- 
sary, and I do not know at present 
how to feel secure of one of them. 
The King, the Prince, the Lords, the 
Commons, and the People.” He then 
ipges a bold line of policy~the pub- 
lic examination of the physiiuaus, the 
acting independently of the ministers, 
apd a movement on the part of tiio 
prince worthy of his station; bat 
which, unhappily for the Whigs, was 
neither adopt^ by Fox, nor>as con- 
sistent with the courtly indoleuce of 
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the fntni'o kiiiff. “Mifjht it not bo 
better,” says Burke boldly, “ for the 
prince at once to assure himself, to 
communicate tlie king’s melancholy 
state' by a message to the. Houses, and 
to desire their counsel and support in 
such ail exigency V It would put him 
forward wjtli advantage in the vym of 
tluj peoi»le-, it would teach them to 
louk upon him with resp<f<:t, a*s a per- 
son ] assessed of the spirit of com- 
mand ; and it would, J am persuaded, 
stille a hundred cabals, both in jiar- 
liameiit and eNcu liero, which, if they 
nere cherished liy Jiis apparent re- 
mLs'^ue.-'S dund ind(‘cision, M'ould pro- 
duce to him a vexatious .and disgrace- 
ful regency ami ndgii.” 

L<trd 'J'hui low seems, in ^ome way 
or other, to liave given ofltmec to 
e\er\ remarkable man of his day. 
At ouee rrafiy mid insolent, he toiled 
for ]!0>\cr ^\ith ail iiidet.'itigable la- 
bour, as im indulged his sense of au- 
thority by an intolerable .a-’K^ganre. 
rvimmg the multitude of distliig»iished 
j* ' 0 1,0,11 tiii^ j<‘gal suMige irritated, 

v.',." V’illi.n>' tlems, ilm Orienta- 
Ii‘’ !i (1. (' '*mi'e, I 
bi.oa ' i- ,i_,h Ml«r and 

all’* 1 '.,.1 rJa • Jd- 

bca.sl - 'f’-im i<»\\ ) va.. <* < ..'n*'** in 

ollice. .'s i ( ,ie as.su ■ V 

my oun p * i -• ko** • * •. ' ‘ 

kmiM . 

our -p' c» • ‘ { 

lar li.tii. d ' . ' :i ! . , feme 

nior ' M[ ', oi.'v, than ..uaiti i l-<*rd 
.iij.j ihe IVieiid.'^ Mfrbe ’ ite. ex- 
cidleut lllm•nui•^. lie »ill, indeed, 
make fair promises, and enter into 
engageiii' .its. bcciui.se he is tho most 
interested of mortals ; but his ferocity 
in opj»osiiigt|n* Contractors’ Bill, may 
convince you hou little he thinks him- 
self bound by his compacts. Ho will 
tiike a delight in obstructing all your 
plans, and will never say, ‘ Aha, 1 am 
satisfied,* until he has overthi*own you. 
In fact, you will not be ministers, but 
tenants by cojiy of court-roll at tho 
will of the lord. If you remove him, 
and put tho seal in commission, his 
natural indolence is such, that he wll 
give you little trouble, because he will 
give iiiinsclf none \ but, if ho continuo , 
among you, his great joy will be, and 
you may rely upon my iiitelligonce, to 
attaeJc tho reports of your select com- 
mittco, to support all those whom you 


condemn, and to condemn all iho mea- 
sures which you may support. In a 
word, if CMan remain in power, 
there will bo no Prospero in this fas- 
cinated island.” 

At this period, Jones was panting 
for an Indian judgeship, which he 
obtained shortly after, and proceed- 
ed to Calcutta. It may be doubted, 
whether his career would not have 
bsen happier and loftier had he re- 
mained at home. His indefatigable 
diligence must have soon conquered 
tho difficulties of legal knowledge, 
and his early intercourse with the 
leading men of his time, would, in 
the common course of things, have 
raised him to distinction. He died at 
forty-sc^'cn, too early to accomplish 
any -work of solid utility, but not too 
early to spread his reputation through 
Europe, for an extraordinary profici- 
ency in the languages of India. Later 
scholars speak lightly of this multi- 
fai'ious knowledge, and nothing can 
be more probable, than that attain- 
ment of wanff languages, with any 
approach to their fluent use, is be- 
yond the power of man. But his di- 
ligence was exemplaiy, his memory 
retentive, and his understanding ac- 
complished by classical knowledge; 
with those qualities, much might be 
done in any pursuit ; and though mo- 
dem orientalists protest against the 
superficiality of ids {icquii-ements, 
the.ir variety has been admitted, and 
still remain unrivaled. 

Jones had his fits of despondency, 
like less fortunate men, and concludes 
his letter, by intimating a speculation, 
not unlike that of Burke himself iu 
his earlier time : — “ As for me, I should 
either settle as a lawyer at Philadel* 
pbia, whither I have been invited, or 
retire on my small independence, to 
Oxford ; if I had not in England a 
very strong attachment, and many 
dear friends.” ^ 

One of Burke's most anxious efforts 
was to make his son Bichard a states- 
man. The^ efforts were unsuccessful. 
Kichard was a good son, and willing 
to second the desires of his father ; 
but nature had decided otherwise, 
and he remained honest and amiable, 
but without advandng a step. Burke 
first sent him kind of semi-em- 
bassy to die headquarters of the emi- 
grant princes at tloblentz, and he 
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there carried <ni a Bcmi*1iegotiation. 
But sncceBB Was not to be the fate of 
any thing connected with these unfor- 
tunate men, and failure was scarcely 
a demerit, from its uiii'\'ei*sulity. ^ Tlie 
next experiment was sending him ns 
a species of private envoy to the Irish 
l^man Catholics; but there his fiuluro 
was even more cousj>icncHte, though pt‘r- 
haps it was e<iually iucvitable. Bnriie’s 
imagination was at once his unrivaled 
gift and his perpetiTal impediment. 
Like a lover, Ids eye was no sooner 
caught, than he invested its cliHi'iiier 
with all conceivable attractions. This 
susceptibility made him irresistible in 
a cause >voVtliy of his powei*s, but 
plunged him into dUHcultios where 
the objeet was inferior to his capacity, 
and unworthy of his heart. His cai'iy 
admiration of Fox, of Whiggism, and 
Reform, W’as the ra[)turc of an inna- 
morato. He could discover no dctV'Cts; 
be disdained all doulds as a dishonour- 
able scepticism, and chailengi'd all 
obstacle.s, as evldiMicos of his energy, 
and trophies of his success. HU pro- 
secution of Hastings, a boM piece of 
])atrlot honesty, rapidly fermented 
into a splendid bhinder. The culprit, 
who ought to ha\T been tried at the 
Old Bailey, was elevated into a na- 
tional criminal; and the assembled 
majesty of the legislatun* was sum- 
moned’ to .settle a ca.se in the lapse of 
}Tars, which wonlcf have been decided 
in a day by “ tm‘lvc good men and 
true,” ill a box in the city. It was 
ill this ardour of siiirit that he adopt- 
ed the llomlsh cause. man knew 
more thoroughly the measureless value 
of an established church, the endless, 
Qanseless, and acrid bittenie.ss of sec- 
tarianism, and the mixture of un- 
Icnrncd doctrine and factious politics 
which constitute their creeds. Against 
ropery in power, Italian, German, or 
French, in the days of Louis Quatorae, 
lie would have pledged himself on the 
ancestral altar to perpetual hostility. 
But the romance of popery in Ireland 
struck his hiiicy ; ho saw nothing bnt 
a tigttrfj drooping with long travel in 
prmitt of ptivilege ; a pious pilgrim, 
or exhausted giant. tSitting in his 
doset at BeconSfteld, he pictured the 
downcast eyes and dishevelled hair; 
the limbs loaded with fetters, and tho 
hands held up in :(jpmedile$» supnliea- 
tion. lie ^ow enamouted or hU 


portndture, and without waiting a 
moment to enquire whether it in the 
slightest degree* xosemblod the reality, 
ho volnnteored the ohainpionship ot 
Irish popery. His sou was comnds** 
sloiiod to reprogent him in this disa.s- 
trouB connexion. But Uichard, once 
on the spot, was iustautiy and com- 
pletely undeceived. Instead of ids 

fair iMJiiitent,” ho found a brawny, 
bustling Thale^^tris, wild as the winds, 
and flfiim with the intoxication of 
impunity. The mild temperament of 
the })loddiiig mis.sionary was bnlllod, 
InirlesrpuHl, and thrown into fttver: 
he laboim‘d with humble diligence, 
but labonivd in vain; he talked of 
conciliation, while popery talked of 
coiujiipst; he proposed concession, 
while faction shouted triumph ; and, 
when he suggested the suppression of 
the old and sharp acerbities c»f the 
sects, he was answered by universal 
langliter. 

Bmk‘s awakened at htst to the 
truth of things, recalled him, in a long 
despatch, concluding in these wfwds — 
‘*lf ym find the Jloman Gatholics 
htiTomthbii icUh mdt other ^ and that 
gOvornment is resolved to side with 
theiiK or rather^ to iliit'ct tliosc who 
tamUl hefmtt dte rtit^ then, my clear 
opinion is, that you ought not to wait 
the playing the i<t»( ntrd of a fosimjf 
hand. It would l>e disreputable to 
you. But when you have given your 
' iustniclion to the wry few in whom 
you can jdac(’ coiifidenco for their 
fnhiw tftmpemie and i»crscvcring pro- 
ceeding, that you will then, with a 
etyo' and ^fendy dufnityy take your 
hjHVc.” S*) ended tlie aitcmjit of this 
man of genius and sensibility to guide 
an* Irish faction in the paths of pub- 
lic trannuillity. Ho had forgotten 
that clamour was their livelihood, and 
grievance their stock in trkle. In tho 
simplicity of a noble spirit, h« had 
eloqneniiy implored quacks to take 
their degrees mid follow practice, and 
solemnly advised travelling sliownioa 
not to disturb the public cm* by the 
biwying of their cmck(*d trumpets, 
and he succeeded accordingly. Great 
as he utK|«e8ti<Miab1v was, he could 
* not make bricks without straw ; and 
afmv u’omleriiig at the iKUWCirity of 
f jrtUfie, and lavishing ms indipant 
soul on a hundred ‘splendM pei-plcxi- 
tics ttyivcMng the natutu of iioUiicim 
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in pcnml, litid of trish politicians in 
particular, he gave up liT-land ns a 
pitihlcra too profound for ills analysis, 
find to he postponed till the discovery 
of the philosoplier's stone. , 
lliclial-d roiiiaincd in Ireland for a 
few months, until ho saw the llomisli 
petition thrown out in the House of 
Commons by an immense majority, 
lie then returned to London, mid with 
the rather forward air of an accredited 
mini-ster, applied for an interview with 
the ministry. He w'a.s answered by 
a piTMupt note from Diiiidas, sarcas- 
tically informing him that there w*aa 
a viceroy in Ireland, whom his ]VIa- 
jesty’s government had sent there 
for the puipo.se of trau.<acting puldic 
business ; tliat they considered him a 
A'ery pn»i>er pei*sou for the ]uiiposc, 
and that, in con.*ie(iucuco, they saw no 
po'sitive neco.^siiy for managing Irish 
atiairs tlirongh any other. “ If/' says 
tiiis (piiet relmtr, “ any of Ids ^la- 
je.sty'ri Catholic subjects have any 
request ca* iTprescMitatiou wldch they 
wish to lay b(*fore his Majesty, they 
cannot be at a loss for the means of 
doing so, in a manner wvc// more pro- 
per and AVTiivNijr, than through 
the eliannel of iirivate conversation. 
ITaving islnted this t() 3 mn, 1 .«hall for- 
bear nwhiioj ant/ observafiouH on the 
rontt nfs of your tetter.” 

On the of August, 1701, his 
favourite son died, and IlurliC r(*ccived 
Iho blow with the feelings of one, wiio 
regarded the liaiid of rUv-tiny as up- 
lifted agaiij.st him. His excos.si^e 
sensibility was agonized by an event 
melancholy in its nature to all, but 
which awi&e man will regard us the 
will of the CJreat Disposer, and a re- 
ligions man will believe to be a clias- 
tlscmcnt in mercy. 

lUirke was Iwth wise and religious, 
but his feelings habitually bewildered 
him. All the images of desolation 
vusIkmI across liis creative mind. He 
w^as “an uprooted tree,” a stream 
Aviiose coui'se was swallow'ed up by 
an earthquake, a wanderer in the wil- 
derness of the world, a man struck 
down by a thunderbolt! From those 
fearful fantasies, however, the emer- 
gency of public affairs soon summoned 
him to the exercise of his noble 
powers ; and he gave his country and 
the world, perhaps the most power- 
ful, certainly the most superb and 


imagiuativef of all his works, the fleiy 
pamphlets on the “ regicide peace.” 

On this unhappy occasion for the 
condolence of friendship, he received 
many tributes ; but we cannot help 
quoting one from the celebrated Grat- 
tan, which, though charactcrijscd by 
the peculiarities of his st 3 dc, seems to 
us a model of tenderness and beauty. 

Avguit 26, 1794. 

“My Deaii SiE, 

“ May I be permitted to sympathize 
Avln^re 1 cannot presume to console. 

“ 1'hc misfortunes of your family are 
a public care. The late one is to mo a 
personal loss. I have a double right to 
aUliction, and to join my grief, and to 
express my deep and cordial concern 
at that hideous stroke which has de- 
prived me of a friend, you of a son, and 
jour country of a promise that w'ould 
eommimieate to posterity the living 
blessings of your genius and your vir- 
tue. Your friends may now" condole 
with you, that you should have now no 
other prospect of immortality than that 
w hieh is common to Cicero and to Ba- 
eoA ; such a.s ne\'er can be interrupted 
wdiile there exists the beauty of ordery 
or the love of virtue, and can fear no 
di^th except w'hat barbarity may im- 
pose on the globe. 

“ If the same strength of reason 
which could persuade any other man to 
bear any misfortune, can administer to 
the proprietor a few drops of comfort^ 
we may hope that your' condition ad- 
mits of relief. The greatest possible 
calamity w hich can be imposed on man, 
•\ve hope may be supported by the 
greatest, human understanding. For 
comfort, your friends must refer yon to 
the exercise of fts faculties, and to the 
contemplation of its gigantic proper- 
titms — Dura solatia — of wliich nothing 
can deprive you while you live. And; ■ 
though death should mow down every 
thing abouf you, and plunder you of 
your domestic existence, you would 
still be the ownpr of a conscious su- 
periority in life, and immortality after 
It. — 1 am, my dear sir, with the highest 
respect and regard, 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ H. dRATrAK.” 

Wo must hastUy conclude. 

The threatened min of Europe 
awakened Bnrke from this reverie ut 
the tomb of his son. He required 
strong stimulants, in the Frentdi 
lierolution, and the shods of natk^ 
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he found them. He now put the 
trumpet to his lips, and 

" Blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full 
of woe.” 

His appeal pierced to the heart of the 
nation. England had never sttccutnbed^ 
but an indefatigable faction had played 
every art of quackery to set her facul- 
ties asleep, with the appearance af 
having her eyes more open than ever. 
Whiggisin, by its ti-icks, was tnesmer- 
isitu/ the common sense of the coun- 
try. From this adventitious torpor 
Burke recalled her to her natural tem- 
j>eramciit, restored sight to her eyes, 
taught her to resume the sw’ord, and 
sent her forth to i*x>mmence that career 
of victory which was consummated in 
the Tuillerics. 

His advocacy of the Popish ques- 
tion "was one of his romances. Popeiy 
was his “Jane Shore,” fainting and 
feeble, wandering through the high- 
ways with those delicate limbs which 
had once been anayed in silk and 
velvet, and soliciting the “ charity of 
all good Christians” to her fallen con- 
dition. His nature was chivalric, and 
he at once unsheathed his sword for 
so affecting a specimen of penitence 
and pauperism ; but he soon rcco- 
vered from this hazardous com- 
passion, and letlt the pilgi'im to fit- 
ter protectory B&t if he had lived 
till cnu- day, what would Burke ha\ e 
thought of his delusion noAv? with 
what sclf-ridicide must he not have 
looked upon the Inirlesque grievances 
and the profitable privations? what 
an instructive lesson must not his 
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powerffil scorn of charlatanry have 
given to us, on the display of the 
whole system of sleight-of-hand, the 
popular cups and balls, the low dex- 
terity and the rabble plunder? or, 
to sum all in one woi*d, the reduction 
of all the claims, the rights, and the 
efforts of a party pronouncing itself 
national, to the collection of an annual 
tribute ; the whole huge and rattling 
machinery of popular agitation, grind- 
ing simply for the *‘rint.” How 
would this lion of the desert, shaking 
the forest with his roar, have looked 
on Jackoo, going round, shaking the 
penny box I Woe be to Jackoo if he 
had come w'itbin reach of his talons ! 

The volumes, of which we have given 
an account altogether too brief and too 
rapid for their importance, describe to 
be studied, as containing some of the 
richest transcripts of the richest mind 
of England. Letters from various 
eminent persons divereify them, but 
the staple is Burke. If their style 
seldom rises to the elated anlour and 
buoyant strength of his sjaicches and 
pamphlets, they exhibit all his wis- 
dom ; they display the entire depth of 
that cunreiit which public dilficultics 
and obstructions swelled into a cata- 
ract. We have the imag<< of Burke 
reposing, but still we have all tho 
proportion, all the dignity, and all 
the colossal grandeur of the form, 
ruling senates, and marshaling the 
mind of nations for the greatest of 
their fields. 

V arious notes illustrate tho volumes, 
and the edition does every credit to 
LordFitzwiiliam and General Bourkc. 


Edmund MurJke. 
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MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


No. II. 


«JouN BaowN. 


A HEAVY snow-storm, which con- 
fined Chesterton and myself pretty 
much to the walls of the college for 
the next few days, prevented us from 
paying our friend Brown a visit in his 
new quarters so soon after his instal- 
lation as we intended. When we 
did succeed in wading there upon the 
commencement of a thaw, we found 
him rather sulky. The sweets of re- 
tirement had become somewhat doubt- 
ful ; the Grange was certainly not the 
place one would have deliberately 
chosen to be snowed up in ; and so 
far John was uutbrtnnate in his first 
week of commencing hermit. 

We found him in full possession of 
his easy chair, w ith Bruin extended 
on the only piece of cai*peting in the 
room, which did duty as a hearth-rug. 
Thcixi w'as a volume of Sophocles 
open upon the table, with a w atch on 
one side of it ; the Quarterly Keview' 
had^iot at that tiiiic taken upon itself 
to enlighten undergraduates as to 
their real state of mind, and the secrets 
of successful reading, or there would 
doubtless have been the miniature of 
some fair girl on the other. (What 
the effect of such companions to the 
classioi” may be in general, 1 per- 
haps am DO judge. I detest fair 
girls," in the first place ; but I have 
not yet forgotten, if the reader has, 
that a pair of tUirk eyes w ere the ruin 
of three months’ reading in ray own 
case.) However, there was no jne- 
tured face, except the watch-face, to 
cheer the studies of John Brown; and, 
perhaps, for that reason, our friend 
had evidently been asleep. How veiy 
glad he was to see us, was betrayed im- 
mediately by the copious abuse which 
he showered on us for not having 
come before. 

“ Why, what an unreasonable fel- 
low you arel” said Chesterton; “If 
you wanted to see us, why on earth 
conld’nt you come up to college? We 
can manage to keep the cold out there, 
quite as well as in your old castle 
here, 1 fancy ; and as neither of us are 
web-footed any more than yourself, 1 
dont really see why w e are to do all 
the dabbling about this precious wea- 
ther,” 


“ Oh ! I forgot ; you have "not seen 
* the little note of remembrance which 
our darling dons were kind enough to 
send me before they broke up for the 
vacation?” 

“ No — what do you mean?” 

“ Oh ! I’ll find it for you in a mo- 
ment." And he produced a letter 
sealed with the college arms, which 
ran as follows : — 

Coll, Common Room, 
J^ec. — , 18 — . 

“ The principal and fellows regret 
to be niider the unpleasant necessity 
of intimating to Mr Brown, that, al- 
though they do not feel called upon 
to notice his having fixed his resi- 
dence ill the immediate neighbourhood 
of Oxford— a step, which, under the 
circumstances, they cannot look upon 
as otherwise than ill -judged — he munt 
consider himself strictly proliibitcd 
from appearing w'ithiii the college 
w alls at any time during the cusniug 
vocation." 

“ Now there’s a civil card by way 
of P. P. C. Don’t you call that a spite- 
ful concoction ? Silver and Hodgtttt’s 
last — and worthy of them. So now, 
unless you want ihc to, be rusticated 
for a term or two, you need not be 
over-civil in your invitations. But 
I’ll tell yon what you shall do : Haw- 
thorne shall send over that box oi 
Silvas he had just opened, (if they 
are good, you shall order some more,) 
and I’ll keep that Westphalia you 
talked about here, if you like, Ches- 
terton ; and then you may come here 
to breakfast, lunch, or supper, if you 
pjpose — but mind, 1 won’t give you 
dinners ; I’m not going to have Mrs 
Nutt put upon-yor myself either." 

We agreed to the terms with some 
modifications, and proceeded w c t 
some interest to inspect John’s do- 
mestic arrangements. They were 
comfortable, though ux some pouits 
peculiar. 4 sort of stand in one cor- 
ner, covert with red baise, wliich 
supported a plaster bust of our most 
gracious majesty, and gave an air of 
mock grandeur to the apartment, 
prov^ upon nearer inspection, to bo 
nothing more or less thud a tguTel 
of Hall and Tawney’s ale ; fut old- 
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fashioned caUnet, once gay with lac- 
quered gold and colours, which the 
industrious rubbings of Mrs Nntt and 
her hand-maid were fast effacing — the 
d^ository perhaps of cJirofulJy i»eimed 
lore-fifiissives, and broideretl gloves, 
Jewels, and perfumes, and suchlike 
shreds and patches of feminine taste 
or trickeiy, in other times — ^now serv- 
ed as a resting-placo tor the lielero- 
geneous treasures of a bacbelor^s pit- 
vate cupboard. Cigars and captain’s 
biscuits, open letters and unpaid bills, 
packs of cards and lecture note-book.s, 
odd gloves, odd i>ence, and odd things 
of all kinds — these tilled the drawers: 
while, from the lower recesses, our 
friend, in course of tiqio, pi*oducea a 
decanter of port and a 8tiUon. I'here 
was an old-fashioned sofa, one of that 
stiff- backed, hard-hearted generation, 
which no man thinks of sitting down 
upon twice, and three or four of those 
comfortable high-backed arm-chairs, 
in wliich, when once fairly seated, in 
pleasant company, one nev^cr wi‘<fK-s 
to get up again ; a round oak table 
occupied the space opposite* the fire, 
and another in one corner heUl the 
few books which fonned «loiin Jirown’s 
studies at present. One indow look- 
ed into the wet meadows by which 
the house was nearly surroundod, and 
the other commanded a view of the 
square iuclosurc before mentioned os 
now forming the fubn-yard — in former 
days the inner court of the mansion. 

“ Why, Brown, old follow, you’ve 
quite a lively look-out here,” said 
Chesterton, who had for some minutes 
been contemplating, apparently with 
mucb interest, the goings on below. 

I wish they k(qjt pigs and chickens 
in the college quadrangle. 1 declare, 
for the last three days, in this horrid 
snow, I’ve watched for hours out of 
my window, (that fellow llawthqinc 
has taken to reading, and sports oak 
against me fill luncheon time,) and I 
hav'n’t .seen a mo\'ing creature. J 
began to fancy myself up in the Great 
8t Bernard among the monks ; and 
wlHjn tliat brute of yours came up 
and howled at my door the other day, 
1 almost expected to find him carry- 
ing a frozen child on 'kis .back, and 
got but the cherry brandy to be ready 
for the worst— didn’t 1 , Hawthorne 

“ I found you oue day with Brain 
ifidvering before the fire, and the 
«ierry brandy on the tabld,.certainly.” 
WeU, that's the explanation of it, I 


assure you. Bat yon must have found 
it precious dull shut up hero by your- 
self, Brown V’* 

“ Why, yes — rather — sometimes — 
in spke of the pigs and poultry. Their 
proceedings are , rather monotonous. 
X feed that brood of chickens, which 
liave taken upon themselves to come 
into the world this unnatural weather^ 
with bread-cnuiibs out of my window 
twice a-day. Ah 1 1 aeo the old hen 
has only four to-day; one is gone 
einco yesterday, and one the day be- 
fore ; there’s consumption in the fa- 
mily, that's plain ; and they have al- 
ways wet feet; I want Mrs Nutt to 
make them worsted socks, and to let 
me put BiirguiHly pitch -plasters on 
their throats, but she wont.” 

“Blit come,” saiiU’hestorton, “sup- 
pose you give us sonic lunch. Brown ; 
prome reeonditum — (I’ui 

getting ilesjieratcly classical ;) that is, 
lM‘iiig freely translated — lift up that 
red baise draiicry of yours, and let’s 
taste the taji." 

I'he taj) was tastcMl, and approved 
of ; so was the Stilton : and then we 
sat over the lire for an lioiir, mid 
smoked some of the Silvas ; th jh wo 
paid a visit to Mrs Nutt in her pewe- 
tniiia, and astonished her with our 
flcquaiiitauco with dairy matters ; 
hazarded a criticism or two ufiori the 
j»igs, which were well received, and 
were not so tbrtunato in our attempts 
to cultivate an intimacy with the in- 
eornqitiWe Boxer; ami then set off’ 
on our return to Oxford, persuading 
Brown to start w'itli us, as the after- 
uovu w as fine, in order to freshen his 
faculties by a stroll in the High Street. 

Shorn, indeed, of all the glories of 
a full term, in w’hich it had so lately 
shone, and looking doubly cold, cheer- 
less, and deserted, in aU the »loi»py 
dirtiness of half-melted snow, was 
that never-equalled, and never-to-be- 
forgotten street 1 which the stranger 
gazes on with somewhat of an envious 
admiration, the freshman with an 
awful kuid of deiigtit — ^which the de- 
parting bachelor of arts quits with a 
half-conccaled regret, and which the 
occasionally-returning. master re-en- 
ters with 'fetdisgs wMch are perhaps 
a mixture of.aH tfaeM; a strangers 
admiration, an emancipated school- 
boy’s delight, and a regrat, either mel- 
lowed by passing yciprs into a tender 
recollection, or hlnnted into indMRw- 
onceby altered h^its, or embittered 
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by severed ties and disappoiutcd 
hopes. We strolled once up and doi^n 
Its long sweep, but there was nothing 
to invite a longer promenade. Cigar- 
dealers stood at their shop- doors, or 
leaned over their counters, with*tlieir 
hands in their brceches-i)ockets, smok- 
ing their own genuine Ha^ annahs in 
desperate independence : here a liveiy- 
stablo keeper, witli a couijle of ques- 
tionahie friends, rattled a tandem 
over the stones, as if such things never 
were let out at two guineas a-day : 
tlicii a fishmonger, whose wide front, 
but a week before, teemed with such 
quantity and quality, as spoke audibly 
to eveiT i>asser-by of bursary dinners 
and passing Hujipers, was now solicit*- 
ing a custoiiKT to take his choice of 
tliree lank cod-fish, ticketed at so 
much per lb. liilliard-rooms w'cre 
Bileni. save where u solitary marker 
practised impossible strokes: print- 
Bho]ia exhibited a dull uniformity of 
stale engravings; and the iiuuimer- 
able. honJe of mongrel puppies of all 
varieties, that, pai’ticqlarly towartls 
the end of term, are dragged about 
three or four in a string, and recoiu- 
meillKid as real llleiiheiins, genuine 
King Charles's, or “ one of old Webb's 
black and tan, n*nl good uns for rats'’ 
— had disappeared from public life, to 
come out again, possibly, as Oxford 
sausages. 

In this kind of way the three 
first weeks of the vacation passed 
over without any very notable occur- 
rences. Wo were quiet enough in 
college — there is no fun in two men 
kicking up a row' for the aniuseinent 
of each other ; even in the eye of the 
law three aix^ required to constitute a 
riot ; so, on the strength of our good 
ciiaractcrs, albeit somewhat rectmt of 
acquisition, we dined two or three 
times with the fellows who were still 
in residence, and who, to do them 
justice, sank a point or so from the 
'Usual stifihess of the common room^ 
and made our evenings agreeable 
enough. Wc certamly flattered our- 
selves, that if they found us in turbot 
and champagne, we contributed at 
least oiu* share to the more intellectual 
pmrt of the entertainment ; we kept 
within due bounds, of course, and 
never overst^ped that respect whicir 

S mng men are usually the more wili- 
g to pay to age and station the less 
dgidly it is exacted ; but we made 


the old oak pannels ring with snch 
hearty langhter as they sddom heard, 
and the pictures of founders and bene- 
factors might have longed to come 
down from their frames to welcome 
even the sliadow of those good old 
times when sound learning and hearty 
good fellowship were not, as now^, 
hereditary enemies in Oxford. If my 
graver companions, from the calm 
dignity of collegiate office, deign to 
look back upon tlie evenings thus 
spent with tw'O undergraduates in a 
Christmas vacation, when, unbending 
from the formal and couvcutional dul- 
ness of term and its duties, they in- 
terchanged w4th ns anecdote and jest, 
and mingled 'wfth the sparkling ima- 
ginations of youth the reminiscences 
of riper years — I am sure they will 
have no cause to regret their share ui 
those not ungraceful saturnalia, even 
though they may remember that the 
hour at wliich w'e separated was not 
alw ays what wc used to call “ canoni- 
cal.” 

We paid our friend almost daily 
visits in his banishment. The history 
of the expedition was generally the 
same ; a walk out, a lunch, a cigar or 
two, a chat with fanner Nutt or his 
wife, a review of the last Utter of pigs, 
or an enquiiy as to the increasing 
muster-roll of lambs. We did not 
make much progress in farmuig mat- 
ter. Chesterton 4'as the most enter- 
prising, and succeeded in ploughing a 
furrow in that kind of line which he- 
rtdds call wavy, and would, as he de- 
clared, have made a veiy fair hand of 
thrassliing, if he could but have hit the 
sheaf oftener, and his own head not 
quite so often. The most important 
events tliat took place during this 
time at the Grange, were the ipstal- 
lation of a successor to the barrel in 
tlm comer, and the catching of an 
enormous rat, who had escaped poison 
and trajis to be^^uapped up in broad 
daylight, in an unguarded noment, 
by Bruin. Still John Brown declaj:ed, 
that on the whole he got ,oa very 
well; w'e all read moderately; t^e 
exarainatiem was too near to be trim 
with; and aq occasional gallop with 
the harriers made our only really bile 
days. 

We had not, atitce our viiBU;, 
beard Jobfi recur at all to the aul^t 
of the Dean ; and to say the trqah, we 
began to hope for bis own uake^ 
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he had given up a game which, how- 
ever much longer it might be contest- 
ed, had evidently begun to be a losing 
one on his part. But we were mis- 
taken. We found him one morning 
in high spirits, and evidently in pos- 
session of some joke wdiich he w^as 
anxious to import. 

Shut the door and sit down,” 
said he, before wo were fairly ulthin 
his premises. “ I have a letter \o 
show you.” 

“From the Dean?” (There was 
something in his manner, w hich made 
us sure that personage w as concerned 
in some way.) 

“No; but from his good mamma — 
from dear old Mrs Blodgett ; you 
didn’t know’ we w’ore coiTOSi)ondents? 
Wljy, I wrote to her, you see, to ask 
w'here she lived now that she had resign- 
ed business, as 1 would not on any 
account have given up so valuable an 
acquaintance; and I begged her, at 
the same time, to order me a dozen 
pair of stockings from Slogg. (I as- 
sure you they were capital articles I 
had from him at firet, and he’s a vciy 
lioaest fellow; if you’ve sent that 
sparkling Moselle here to-day that 
you promised, Master Harry, we'll 
drink Mogg’s very good healtli.) 
Well, I wrote to her, and here is her 
answ’cr. . You see Hodgett has been 
poisoning the old l/idy’s mind.” 

I cannot •give all John Brown’s 
comments upon worthy Mrs Uodgett’s 
epistle, without douig him great in- 
justice in the recital; but here the 
contents are verbatim. 

“ Dear Sir, — ^Your favour of last 
week came safe to baud, and w’as very 
giad to find you was well, as it leaves 
vs at present.' Concerning yout* call- 
ing hej*e next jonniey, am sorry to 
say shall be from home at that time. 
Sir, I should have been very glad to 
see you, but my son says you are not 
of an undeniable character, which, in 
a widow woman’s establishment, -mn^t 
be first consideration. That was what 
I '^^dr to Mr Spriggins. Betsy, toy 
da^hter, as you know, is to be raaf- 
ried to him mext umntli. 1 doq’t think 
be is q[td\ei sd steady as some, in re- 
gard that ho must have his dgat add 
btsiUberry (;m“Sanday^Jobil Mogg 
never did ; but we can’t idi.be 
in this wortd, or there wonMnltbe no 
failvTeSt / ' » ' . 


“ S. Hodgett, in declining business, 
returns thanks for all past favours, 
and remain, Dear Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, * 

, “ J. SimiooiNs, 

(late S. Hodgett.) 

“ P.S. — I am afraid college is a sad 
place for such young men as is not 
Steady. Mrs Hicks, our great but- 
cher’s lady, told me that, when her 
son, who wais a remarkable good lad, 
came home from Cambridge college 
after being there only two iiioiitiis, 
they found a short pi]ie in his best 
coat pocket, and he culled his father 
‘governor,’ wdiich, as Mrs H. said, he 
iiever was, and ho wouldn’t w'ear liLs 
nightcap.” 

“ Well,” said Cliciiterton, when wc 
had read this original document two 
or three times over, “ it doesn’t seem 
quite usual for a man to sign his own 
testimonials, esiK^ciaily as in 

Mr Spriggins’s c.'ise, they are not tlu; 
most iiatreriiig. Do you snppuse he 
really- wrote this, or sigii(‘d it hy mis- 
take, or what is it? 

“ Neither one nor the otlnn*. ^on’t 
you .see, the old lady, in declining tl»e 
iiuen-drapery. merges her f>wn iden- 
tity in that of her successor? There’s 
no such finu as ‘Hodgett’ now, U’h 
‘ I'^priggins,’ and she thinks it iieccs- 
.sary to sign accordingly. Here’s the 
card enclosed.” 

“ Well, there’s one thing very cer- 
tain, that Mrs Hodgett declines 
doing business with you in future, 
John.” 

“ Yes ; and I’m ratlier annoyed at 
it. 1 meant to have got Mogg to 
come down aaid sec me at Oxford, 
and should have asked the ])ean to 
meet him. I don’t see how lie couhl 
have Tefused ; any way, I think I 
could jiave paid him in lull for his 
late; good offices. Well, I am not 
quite sure now, when I’ve taken my 
degree, that I sba’u’t go and fee the 
old lady again', and win her heart by 
paying a bedding- visit to the Sprig- 
ghia’s, 4’Jl take you with me, if you 
like, HaWthoitio, and iii^odiico you 
as Ix>i^ somorl)ody-of-other; an inti- 
mate friend of tbo^deants — or stay, 
ChestertoQ'will make thel^ lord of 
the two. Lpok with wdmt anpremo 
disgmd: b^ te poor Mrs Kutt’s 
best wlue-*glass<js, Como now, J think 
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that vine-leaf pattern is quite Hora- 
tian ; and if yon turn up your nose 
at that, Master Harry, you shall have 
your wine out of a tea-onp next time 
you eonie here. ])raw the co»k of 
that Moselle, and then I have some- 
thing else to tell you. ])o either of 
you men care about shooting, or can 
you shoot V ” 

“ Why, I flatter myself I can,” said 
Chesterton. “ I’ll bet you I'll hit two 
fgSs right and left, nine times out of 
ten, as often as you like to throw them 
up.” 

“ I don’t call that shooting ; and 
you had better not let Mrs Xutt hear 
you talk of breaking eggs right and^ 
left in a]iy such extravagant manner.’ 
But what I was going to say is this, 
that >umo friend of old Nutt's has 
.some ground near here for which lie 
has the deputation, and 1 have be»‘n 
ofl'ered a day's sliouting there, for 
myself and any friend 1 like to bring. 
Now', 1 don’t shoot — though I re- 
member the days when I was a dead 
])ot-shot at a blackbird; but if eitlior 
of you are sportsmen, <u* fancy you 
are, w liich amounts much the same 
thing," why, you can have a day at 
this place if you like, and I will go 
witli you oil condition you don’t carry 
your guns C(»cked. Alind, 1 can't 
])roinise what sort of sport }OU wiJl 
Imve, as it is too near Oxford not to 
b(; jiretty well poached over ; but you 
can try.” 

Shooting over a man’s ground with- 
out leave (especially if in the face of 
a “ notice’' to the contrary) is de- 
cidedly the best sjjort, but unfortu- 
uately one of those stolen delights 
which only schoolboy.s and poachers 
can w itii any sort of coiLsciencc enjoy. 
Shooting with leave conies next, but 
is immeasurably inferior in j)Oint of 
piquancy. Shooting in oiie’.s own pi-e- 
serves at birds which have been reared 
and turned out, and cost you on tlio 
average about fiv e guineas per brace, 
is decidedly the most fashionable, and 
consequently — the dullest. A day’s 
shooting of any kind about Oxford, 
w'as a rare privilege, confined chiytly 
to those wdio w ere fortunate enough 

to be fellows of St or to have 

an acquaintance among the surroumU 
tn? . '-rriie, that there 

were some entei*t)rising spirits, who 
would ^‘gallop out some three or louv 
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miles to a comer of Lord A ’s 

preserves, give their horses in charge 
to a trusty follower, and after firing 
half n dozen shots, bag their two or 
three brace of pheasants, remount, 
and dash off to Oxford, before the 
keepers, whom the sound of guns in 
their very^ sanctuary was sure to draw 
to the spot, could have any chance of 
comuig lip with them. But such ex- 
ploits were deservedly rather repro- 
bated than otherwise, even when 
Judged by the uiidcr-graduatc scale of 
morality ; and even in the parties con- 
cerned, w ere the oflspring rather of a 
Kobin-Hood-like lawlessness than a 
gemiine spirit of poaching. 

Wc of course were delighted with 
the proposition, which would have 
had quite sufficient attraction for ua 
at any time ; but coming in the dul- 
ness of vacation, it w as an ofler to be 
juiiipcd at. “ What game is there in 
this place?” said Chesterton. “Is 
there any cover shooting'?” 

“ Oh, I can't tell you any thing 
about tlie place! It's about a mile of^ 
but 1 never saw' it. There’s a good 
delil of ground to go over, I believe,* 

“ What shall w'c do for dogs?” 

“ Mrs Xutt wilt lend you Boxer, 1 
daresay ; and Bruin is a capital hand 
at putting up water-rats.” 

“ Stuff! 1 can borrow some dogs, 
though. And now„what day shall it 
be?” 

The day W'as fixed, the dogs pro- 
cured, tlic occupant of the property 
was to send a man to meet us and 
show us the ground, and it was set- 
tled that w e w ere to come to break- 
fast at the farm at half-past seven 
})recisely, and make a long day of it. 
Much to his disgust, w'e roused the 
deputy porter from liis bed at seven 
oil a raw foggy morning ; and with a 
lad leading the dogs, and carrying 
guns and ammunition, w'C made our 
way to Farmer^ Kutt’s. -We were 
proceeding up -stairs, as usual, to 
Brown’s apartment, w:hen we heard 
our friend’s voice hailing us from the 
“ house,” as the large hall w'as called 
which the farmer and his wife used 
as a kind of superior kitchen. There 
we found him snugly seated by a glo- 
rious fire, superintending his hostess 
111 the slicing and broiling of a piece 
of ham such as OxfqTdshire and Berk- 
shire fann-houses may well pride 
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thcmsolves upon ; while a iar^^c pile of 
crisp brown toast was basking in front 
of the hearth, supjiorted on a round 
brass footman. Jt a ‘'ight whirh 
might have given a nuui un ai)petite 
at any time, but, after a two-iiiile 
W’alk bn a eokl winter's morning, it 
was like a glimpse (»f paradise. 

“J lore, ’’said Jirown — “ lit}re\s Ig'euk- 
fast, old fellous. Come and m^ke 
your bows to ^Mrs Nutt, wlu) is the 
Very pattern of breakfii.'<t makers, and 
fit to coneoet tea for the Kmperor (»f 
China. Ah! if ever 1 marry, Mrs 
Kutt, it sliall be somebody who is 
just like you.”’ 

iMrsNutt laughed men ily, and wel- 
comed lib wiili many cuiUMes, and 
hopes that wr slionJd find things com- 
fortable ; and V hen the wort In tanner, 
alter a brief aiMjIoir}, sal down wiili 
ns, and the strong black tea and rich 
cream ere duly amidgaiiiated, nhat 
a breakfast we did make! 'J’luTe wa« 
not much couverbatiou ; bin "ucli a 
hissing and frjzzliiig ol ijam upon ila* 
gridiron, such a erumpiug ol toa^'t 
and rattling of jkiii\cs, k'Jk'^. cu]»n and 
saucers, siu’cly ii\e ])eo]de seldom 
made. AVc were lunigiy enough; and 
t)ur hospitable I'liiertamer^ wm-e so 
pressing iu tlieir aitentluU'., that 
i\e caught ourM‘l\es eatiuii plum- 
cake 'v\itli broiled Jiam, limjev with 
fresh-laid ejg-^, mid taking gi’ilps ol 
stn-iig tea and sips of ra'-pl»erry- 
brundy alteriiatelx. We bore iip 
against it all, hoxxever, woiidertully ; 
tlie pro&))ect of a long day's Maik put 
headach and indigestion out of the 
question, and x\e were beginning to 
think of moving a hen certain ominous 
preparations on the i)art of oiu* host- 
ess attracted oiir attention. A hot 
slice of toast Inning been saturated 
with brandy, she ])rocei'de<l, to our 
midisguiscd amazement, toiKuir uj-on 
it the richest ami thickest cream her 
daily could iwoduee, and to ci^ver this 
again with sundry avy lines of treacle. 
This n as the l^onnc boudw with v> liicli, 
in her part of the XMjrld, ibn oushire 
1 think she said, a breakfast to be 
perfect must always conclude. Start 
not. delicate reader, until you ha\c 
had an opportunity of trying this re- 
markable compound; but take mx- 
word for it, it only wants a rreiicU 
name to make a first-rate sweet- 
regarded it at /ii*st 
^itli fear and UwbUng; tasted it out 
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of coiirk^sy to the fair componndress, 
and finally, like Oliver Twist, asked 
for more. 

“ Ni)w these gentlemen know w’hat 
a bfeakfast Ls, Mr Nutt,” said John; 
“ but 1 am afraid we can’t introduce 
your good wile's receipt into college ; 
our coxvs give nothing but skiin-milk. 
Well, nun had better be off, if you 
ineaii lo liave any shooting.” 

Otf XX e set accordingly, and had to 
tnidgc through' wet meadows for 
about a mile or so before xxe got into 
oiir preserves. 'I'here xxcre some not 
nnpruinisiiig covers ; tlie lad who was 
to bo our guide i>rofessed some vague 
.reimnibcence.s of having seen phea- 
sants there "‘a bit ago;*’ ami there 
vas nij ipiistioii iih to a hare having 
been starteil so latelx as yi-sterday 
morning. We began our d.ny, there- 
tbre, >\ith Mnnox\hai sanguine exjiee- 
tations, xxhii li, hoxxexer, ex eiy sub- 
sequent half-hour''' i»ritgre^s gradually 
dis}M‘lled. We tumbled oat of one 
deep ditch into auolhei. seranibled 
JH rM'veringl} through brambles and 
buHixxnud. saxv places xxlieiv jdiea- 
saiits tohaxe been, and i)lHee.s 
XV here tiny had been, but never saxx 
a bird exeept a jaek-siMi»o in the dis- 
tance. "Jlie only sport we had was 
in the untiring energy ol’ the lad al- 
ready inemhmed. xxho, long after the 
dogs had givi'ji it up as a bad job, 
continued to beat every bush as dili- 
geiitlx u> at lir&t >taruug, and kept 
lip a form of iKU’taioiy interjections 
addre.s.'-ed to the invisible game, xvith 
a hojxeful piu-iieverunce whicli x\a8 
really enviable. One satisfaction xve 
had ; toxvards the close of the day we 
started thf: hare from a bush vxliich 
had certainly been tried at least twice 
before; she fell a \icrim to a platoon 
fire of four baiTols ; the second, 1 bc- 
liex e, brought her doxvu, but we were 
anxious to Imx’e all the shots xve could 
get. And, iu truth, there xvas some 
credit in killing her, tor Mr Kutt, to 
xxiiom xve presented her, declared that 
she was so tough, he xx-^ondered how 
the shots ever got through her skin. 

it takes something more serious 
than a bsid day’s sport to damp youth- 
ful spirits; and upon our retiini we 
found the good fanner’s wife much 
more annoyed at our failure than our- 
selves. “ Why, the chap as has the 
deputation told my master he had 
killed ten brace of idieaeauts there 
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this season ! ” He killed the last he 
eould lind before he sent us there, no 
doubt. ^Nothing dispirited, we sat 
down to a leg ol mutton, which lirowii 
had bo fai* departed from his house- 
hold economy as to order for us at 
six, ami enjoyed our evening as 
thoroughly as if we had beeu a triple, 
impcrbonatioii of Colonel Hawker in 
l)Oiiit ot successful sportmaiiship. Nor 
was it until afti'r'the second bottle cd 
l)ort that we began to accuse each 
other of being fe]ce}>y’. 

Well,’’ said I at lust, ‘‘ it is about 
timj for us to be otf; it wants but 
three minutes of hall-pasl eleven, and 
we shall Jiave faharp work of it novv 
to grt into cfjJlege In' twelve. Wliat 
sort of !i night is it / ’ 

The sliiuiers of tlie sitting-room 
were dosed, and 1 c-tepped into the 
beil-ronin adjoining in lu-di r to look 
out. The window upeiieil into the 
court -yard ; tin* mo<»n w us shining 
jiretty brightly in -sjuie of tlie fog, 
and i wav just turning round to re- 
mark that we .should Jta\e a diywalk 
Jioine, wiimi 1 saw tw'o ligures steal 
quietly across the yard, apparently 
troni the gateway, and disap]>ear in 
tan* ol the ouiIioum v, Jt w .iv too hue 
lor iin\ of the men about the farm to 
be out, in ail probability’ ; 1 W’as cer- 
tain neither ol the two ligures was 
Fanner Nutt liim.veif, so 1 quietly 
closed the door lM‘tweon the sitting 
and bed rooms, in order that no light 
might be seen, and watched the ^pot 
where 1 hact lost ^ig)lt of them. In a 
few seconds, J divtinclly saw a third 
man come o\er the yard-gales, (which 
were secured inside at niglit,) and 
after apparent !y recomioitriiig for a 
moment or two, move in the smiio 
direction the others. I returned 
at once to the room where J had left 
llruwu and Chesterton, closing the 
bed-room door Jiastily and noiseless- 
ly, and motioning them to be silent. 

“J say, Haw t home, what's up?” 
said Harry Chesterton, pausing, with 
a parting cigar half- lighted. 

1 confess 1 W'iis somewhat flurried, 
and my account of wdiat 1 had seen 
was not the most distinct. 

“ Oh 1 " said Chesterton, “ it’s 
some of the girl’s sweethearts, I dare 
say J let’s go dowm and have ’em out, 
Brown— shall wc V ” 

Brown shook his head. 

“ Put out the lights,” said I. 


Wo did so, and then opened the 
shutters of the sitting-room window. 
We had hardly done so when the 
bright flash of a lantern was visible 
from the opposite side of the yard. 
For a few minntes we could see no- 
thing else, and w ere obliged to hide 
carefully behmd the shutters to avoid 
beiiiff noticed from below. 

‘‘ IS that old Nutt ? ” said 1. 

wrowTi thought not. He never 
knew him caiTy a lantern. 

At that moment the light disap- 
l)cared, and in a few seconds we heard 
a loud knocking at the back-door. 

“ That must be the farmer come 
liome,” said 1. 

‘•No,” said Brown, looking care- 
fully into the yard, where wt could 
now plainly distinguibh at least three 
personv, and overhear voices in a low 
lone — ‘‘ No ; old Nutt’s brown great- 
coat would cover all three of those 
felJoa s.’’ 

“AVhat shall we do,” said Ches- 
terton, seizing his double - barrel, 
whicli stood in the corner. Shall w'O 
01)011 the window and threaten to 
lire?” 

“ With an em))ty gun ? ” said 
Biwn : mi, no, 'that won’t do. Not 
but what they w'ould run away fast 
enough, perliaps : but 1 think, if they 
really’^ are come to attack the house, 
we ought not to let $heni ofl* so easily. 
What say yon, Hawthorfle?” 

“ Certainly not ; but they can 
hardly be housebreakers, or they 
w ould not keep knocking at the door,” 
said I, as the sounds w^re repeated 
more loudly than before. 

T don'l know that ; every body 
about here perfectly aware that old 
Nutt is gone to Woodstock fair,* and 
they might give a pretty good guess, 
even sujiposing they did not watch 
him, that he would not be home till 
late ; and if Mrs Nutt or any of the 
servants are fooli? enough to open the 
door, it’s an easier way of getting in 
than breaking it open. However, 
there’s no time to be lost; here’s a 
box of lucifers ; como into this dark 
passage, yon two, and get a candle 
lighted, whUo I go and try to get up 
Mrs Nutt. I can find my way in the 
dark.” 

“ By Jove, Brown,” said Chester- 
ton and myself in 4he same breath, 
“yon sha’n’t go about the house by 
yourself— we’ll come with you.” 
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“ And breik youi‘ necks down some 
of the old staircases ; or, at all events, 
make row enough to let your friends 
below know that there's somebody 
moving in this p.irt of the house. No, 
just keep quiet where you arc — there’s 
good fellows — and take care not to 
show the light.*’ And taking off his 
shoes, lirow'ii proceeded along tl^c old 
passages, which seemed to civak lugrc 
than usual out of very spitcfulness, 
into the uukiiowTi regions where lay 
the unconscious Mrs Nutt. 

Having got a light, after the usual 
number of scrapings with the lucifers, 
we -were awaiting his return with 
some impatience, w-heu a third and 
more violent series of knocks at the 
door were followed by the sound of a 
female voice. Concealing the light, 
we crept to the window of the sitting- 
room, whence wii could now distin- 
guish only one figure standing by tlie 
door, with whom Mrs Nutt a])peaivd 
to be holding a communication from a 
window above. 

“ Who’s thc'JV ? 'lAiiat do you 
want ? 

^ “ It's me with a note from Master 
Nutt, missus. I don’t tliink lie’s u- 
coming homo to-ni^ht.’* 

“ Whore did you bring it from V 
Where is he ?” 

He were at the Bear at Wood- 
stock »heu I ssn>^hini.” 

“ Well, ^vViit a bit till I get a light, 
and I’ll come down.’' 

In another minute wo Twrc joined 
by Brown ; so quietly did he step, that 
in our absorbing interc.st in the con- 
versation in the yard, we wore both 
somewhat stai’tled at his sudden ap- 
pearance. 

“ Well, Brown,” said Chesterton, 
“now what shall we do? I’ll put a 
load in this, however,” and he pro- 
ceeded to the passage, wlicro there 
was less risk of the light betraying us, 
in order to do so. 

“ Now," said Brown, “ if wo can 
bnt get that fellow once into the 
house, 'vve'll have him at all events. 
"We had better all come down-stairs 
quietly. If we can only persuade Mrs 
Nutt to come with us to speak to him 
while we open the door, depend upon 
it we shall trap him; but she’s in a 
terrible way, poor soul 1 she wants me 
to let her call murder, and I am 
afraid now’»h(‘;il spo'd it all. But she 
has the servant ^ ith her, who seems 


rather a plucky girl, and I hope she 
can manage her. Now, come on quick- 
l 3 % C hesterton, and hide the light 
when you get into the long passage, 
because there are no shutters to the 
windows. The women will meet us 
at the bottom of the stJiirs.” 

My gun had been left in the kitchen ; 
I seized the poker, and wc all pro- 
ceeded cautiously along the passage, 
and dowii-.stairs. Poor Mrs Nutt, as 
pale as death, and scarcely able to 
stsuid, was waiting 'for us, with the 
servant girl. But it was with the 
greatest ditficuUv' wc could get her to 
listen to any such proposition as open- 
ing the door ; she was much moi*e in- 
clined to side with Chesterton, who 
wanted to present the gun at tlic fel- 
low from the window, and lire if he 
made any attempt either to effect an 
entrance, or to run awa^'. 

At litst, however, by the persuasion 
of the ser^aIlt, who resill.v was a he- 
roiiK- ill her way, we got her into the 
passage at the end of which the door 
In question -was situated ; but as no- 
thing coiiJd induce her to speak to the 
fellow outside, beyond a very faint 
“ Who's there?” the girl took up the 
dialogue, and einjuircd the man’s 
name. 

“ Tt»m Smith ; I've got a note for 
the missus, and something to saj^ to 
her besides. Let's in — there’s a good 
weneh ; I’ve been a-knocking here 
tills half hour already'." 

It had b(‘en agreed that I was to 
open the door, and shut and bolt it, if 
possible, the instant the sjicaker had 
entered. Brown and Chesterton stood 
just inside a small pantry, ready to 
bocure their man as soon as ho was 
fairlv' iiisiile, and the women M'cre to 
make their escape out of harm’s way, 
JLS soon as their service.^ as a decoy 
could bo dispensed with. 

It w^as a nioment of breathless ex- 
pectation while I withdrew the bolts. 
Hardly liad I done so, when tlic door 
flew' violently open, and with a silent 
but detenu imtd rush three men en- 
tered. I .shut the door instinctively, 
but it was evident that our plan was 
defeated, and we had now only to 
fight it out. There was a scream from 
the women, whoso curiosity had not 
allowed them to retreat beyond the 
foot of the staircase — a rush forward 
on the part of Brown and Chesterton 
— an oath or two from the intrudei*s 
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at tindiug themselvea so imexpectcdly 
coutronted— and then, for a moment 
or two, ail ominous pause on both 
sides. It was broken by Chesterton, 
who clubbed his gun, and brought the 
first man to the ground. Xearfy at 
the same time I grappled with the last 
who had entered, whilst a heavy crow- 
bar, in the hands of the third, after 
describing an arc within an inch or 
tw'o of iny ow'n head, descended with 
a horril le dull sound (I hear it now) 
upon that of poor Cliesterton, who fell 
heavily, whilst in the act of springing 
forwards, across his prostrate antago- 
nist. Again the murderous weapon 
was uplifted — I vainly endeavoured to 
fling uiy opponent and myself against 
the striker — I lieard a scream, and 
saw' the pt)or servant girl rush for- 
ward with a sort of desperate instinct, 
aimed with no other woap<ui than the 
candlestick — wlu'u a report, that 
sounded like a volley, shook the whole 
passage — a bright flash threw’ out the 
whole .<cene vividly for a moment — 
the robber with hi.s back to me with 
his weapon iioised, and the blackened 
face of the other glaring savagely into 
my ow’ii — then followed total darkness 
— -Uie ringing of the iron-bar upon the 
bricks — a stifled groan — and then a 
silence more InuTible than all. 

“ Get a light !’’ said llrown at last ; 
“ get a light for heaven’s sake, ^Irs 
Xiitt, or somebody, Hawthorne, are 
you hurt V ” 

Xo, no,” said I ; “it was you that 
fired, John ?” 

Yes,” said he; “wt can do no- 
thing now till we have a light.” 

the w hole affair, from the unbolting 
the door to the firing the shot, had 
not occupied nearly a minute; nor 
w'as it much longer before the trem- 
bling women succeeded in relighting 
the candle from the embers of the 
kitchen licai’th; but they were mo- 
ments into which one crow'ded almost 
years of thought ; and I remember 
now wdth astonishment how' every 
miserable consequence of poor Ches- 
terton’s probable fate came vividly 
and irresistibly before my imagination 
during those few hurried breathings of 
suspense — ^how' his father could be told 
of it — ^how desolate would be now the 
liomo of which he was the hope and 
idol, (I know his family)— how the 
college would mourn for him; nay, 
even such wretched particulaxs gh bow 


w'e were to move him to Oxford — 
whether he would be buried there — 
whether he w^ould have a monument 
in the chapel — and a thousand such 
trivial fancies, w-ere running through 
my mind with a distressing minute- 
ness which those only who have 
known such moments can understand. 

At last the light came. In my 
eagerness to ascertain the state of poor 
Chesterton, I quite forgot the villain 
w ith w'hom I had been struggling. We 
had mutually relaxed our liold upon 
hearing the shot ; and lie now took 
the opportunity of our w hole attention 
being directed elsewliere, to open the 
door and effect his escape. We had 
too much of other business in our 
hands to think of following him. 

The second man lay close to my 
feet. I stepped over him, and raised 
Chesterton's head upon my arm ; the 
eyes w ere half open, but I could de- 
tect no sign of life. I told Brown I 
feared it was all over. 

“ I know it is,” said he ; “ he is 
shot through the heart. I aimed there. 
But wliat could I doV” 

I turned round, and it w'as with 
somew'hai of an angry feeling that I 
saw' Brown examining the breast of 
the man who had last fallen, utterly 
indifferent, as it seemed, to the dread- 
ful fate of our poor friend. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said I, “ let 
that villain alone,'’ and* help me to 
move poor Harry: I believe he is 
gone.” 

“Ay, poor Harry!” said Brow'n 
soinew’hat vacantly: “I wish that 
blow' had fallen on me! And w’as 
that shot too late after allV Yoiu: 
gun hung fire, Hawthorne — it did in- 
deed. Poor Hariy' I” 

1 W'as so absorbed in anxiety for 
Chesterton that Brown’s strange man- 
ner made no great impression on me 
at the time. The first man, w ho bald 
been merely stunned by the blow fi-orn 
the bnt-end of tlic gun, was nowr be- 
ginning to revive, and I begged Brown 
to get something to secure him w'itb. 

“ I don’t think, sir,” said Mrs Nutt, 
who had recovered her terror suffi- 
ciently to offer her assistanoe, and 
whose coarse red hands, having re- 
moved Chesterton’s neck’-kerchief, and 
loosened his shirt-collar, now showed 
in strong contrast with his fair skin* 
but had nevertheless all a w^omsn’s 
sensibility about them — “I donn; 
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tliinli but irba^t the pour yomg gen- 
tleman has Ufe in him — 1 am stu'c I 
can feel his heart beat.” 

“ Oh yes, <oh ye.-?, Mrs Nutt— ho 
cannot bf> dead— >eu(l for a surgeon ! 
Ilaii^'thorne, ^ Jiy don't yon send for a 
surgeon?” 

*‘Then‘’s none nigUcr than Oxford,” 
SSid Mrs Nntt. 

“ ril go for 111 ),” Siiid the girl.* “ I 
ben't afcarM ; ” and she turned pale and 
shook like a leaf; but the spirit i^TrJW 
willing, and. she persisted .«he was ready 
to go. However it turned out that 
there w^as a lalxuircr’s cottiige about 
a quarter of a mile off, and she w:t«} 
finally dlspatelied there for assistanee. 

Few i»eopU*. know the re.idy huui;^- 
iiity which exists among the loner 
orders: the man must have run all 
the way to Oxford, for he returiu-il 
in little more thati iialf an hour, l)eibro 
the surgeon could dr('fe.s and mount 
hia horse. 

However, Chesterton was evidently 
gtill living; ami when the »ui‘g<‘on <li<l 
arrive he gave some Iiojum iU' his i*(‘- 
cotery. The w<'igJif of the blow liad 
been in some degi’ee broken by tJie 
gnu which poor Harry had rai^^ed in 
his hand, and thU only could have 
saved tin* .skull from fracture. 

Of course w<* Imd .<'OOii plenty of 
volunteers w ho were ready to be ine- 
fiil in any way; said when at la^t 
the police hyd mrfde their a))pearance, 
and removed both the living and the 
de.ul, and Che.'-terton had been laid 
in Brow'ii'b room, and the surgeon, 
having apjdied the usual remedies, had 
composedly accepted Mrs Nutt's offer 
make up a bed for liiui, and be- 
taken himself thereto, as if '-uch events 
were to him matters of e.ver> day <ic- 
ciirrericc — 1 sujiposc? tlu'y wen* — it 
0tr«ek me, for the firsi time, that 
there was a remarkablcj contra.st be- 
tween Brown’s hurried manner and 
disturbed countenance now*, compared 
with Ilia Ticrfect octolness and self-pos- 
sessiOn while tlie danger soemt^d most 
fetminent, which avffti Chosterton’.s 
dangerous state did hOt sufficiently 
ftCGOunt for. 

** How l^y it Brown,” saw! 
If idy gun bad a load of duck -shot 
in Itr Don't you refnember 1 was 
going to have fired it off y And thdt 
yoli should hare laid your hand upon 
it in the kiicbea 1 looked for it as 
we came by, bat coidd toot ife” . 


“ I’ll tell you what, Hawthorne ; I 
almost wish I had not seen it: I 
should not have had a man's life to 
nnsw'cr for.” 

** "Why, Brown,” .sxid 1 with some 
sni*ii^ise," “ surely you can have no 
scruple about that p(»or wTeteli’s 
death Y iiVhy, he has all but inurdcwod 
]»oor Harry — if, indeed, lie over gels 
over ii.” 

i^Vory tnie, M*ry true/’ replied 
Brown, looking at the bed where 
Chesterton w^as lying in utter uiieon- 
S4doii8iies.< ; “ he .*?et‘ms to sleep >ery 
<ink‘tly now. i don't think lie knew 
any one iu.<t now Ariien he (tpoiied his 
eye.s: diil yon set* the blow, Haw- 
tiiorne 

Yes,” said I ; “ tlic lock of iho 
gun is broken, and I fancy that saved 
him ; but he would have had little 
chance from a.'teeond : that shot eaiiio 
just in time.” 

“ J covered the niim from the iim- 
nieut he first rai''ccl the bar: jtmr 
lieml was in a line with him, or I 
.riiould liJive fired sooner. I liardly 
thouglrt you w ould hnvt* CNcapt'd s(»mc 
part of ilie charge as it was. Wtdl, 
if lx)or Harry ^i^LS, perhaps it is well 
as it Is, if ntd 

‘*yoii have but .spared the hang- 
man some trouble,’' .saiti I. Come, 
man, don't give way to this morbid 
Jeeliiig. 1 tiori’t say but wliat it does 
you credit, Brown, to regri't the ne- 
<.eN‘«ity for taking a maip'^ life, I'ven 
to Ra^e your frieiid’.s ; but, dei>f-ud 
iij>oii it, your eondiK't to-night is jus- 
tifiable before n far higher inqiiest 
♦hail the, coroncr'.s. Do yon think if 
j hail been in yonr place 1 slionid nave 
hesitated one instant V No ! nor have 
bei-n half as scrnpuloiLS afterwards, I 
fear.” 

“ You have not blood ttfion yonr 
hand,” said Brown gloomily. “ And 
rciiiomber, if we had taken fioor Ches- 
terton’s mivice, and frightened them 
off at first, all this might have been 
span'd ; it was my folly in determin- 
ing to take upon myself the blHc© of 
tbief-takei^^afsed folly it was ! ” 

The impreftiion which the events of 
the last hwir had left upon iny otfn 
mowl bras any thing but a pleasant 
one; but 1 was obliged to assume an 
indifference which I did liot feci, and 
use a lighter tone than I sbotfid Will- 
ingly have done in fi{foiddng of the 
doatli of a however 
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unavoidable, in ordor to keep up 
Brown’s spii*its, and prevent iiim from 
dwelJinjL' upon liis share in tlie catas- 
lroj)he with that morbid degree of 
sensitiveness, of t lie effects of wliieh I 
begun to be really apy>rehensivc. • lie 
wanted Jiie to lie down and try to 
slec]), saying that he would watch 
with (-liesterton ; but this J Avas in 
no mood to agive to, even JmmI 1 not 
been unwilling to leave him to his 
prevail i(‘lieciioiis ; so avc drew' a 
small table, close to the tire in the sit- 
ting-room, 1ea\ingthe dor»r <n»en that 
we might hear any inuvenieiit of the 
palienl, and waited for daybreak Avith 
feelings to wliidi yierliaps we had been 
lo<k little aeeu.stomeil. 'I’hey were, 
doubt le-^s wholesome fo* us in aftm* 
life ; I nit at the time Uiums hours of 
w'atching were painful indeed. It was 
a night w'liieh, then and .''ii»‘ e, I widied 
could l»e blotted fj(»m mv jMge lif life, 
and be as if it had never bemi. 1 
have grow u older and MitUh'r, if not 
Aviser, ^inee, and feel noAv that there 
are n-eolh'ctions in wliicli J then i(»ok 
deliglil which 1 could iar more sutely 
part with. 

'J’lie d.ingiT in Chesterton's case, 
thougli at one time imminent, Avas 
lSOou (»Aer; and a few' days* ipiiet at 
the farm enabled liim to l»e removed 
to college. Beading A\a5, of eonrse, 
forbidden him for some time ; and be- 
fore term began, lie had left Oxfi»rd 
with his father, to keep perfectly 
quiet for a feA^ moiithvS in the coiiu- 
Iry. Tlie gratitude which he ami all 
his family expn’s-'tsl to lii-own as 
having bocii uudoubtiHlly the lueaus 
of &ftAing hi-' Jilc, was naturally un- 
bounded; mul it did mon* than all 
else to rocofieJle him to the idea 
which liauiited him, as ho declared, 
day and night, of having that man's 
blood upon Ins head. I kiicAv that 
Chesterton had w'armly pn\ss€d liim 
to oonic bmne W ith him ; but aa his 
name was dOAvii for the approachm^^ 
estamiRiitiou, for Avhitsh he was quite 
flafficiently prepared < it was riOt with- 
out aatonishmcint; that 1 heard him 
one Tnomirig, just before Chestertori’a 
depart (}re, aninmnce his intention of 
^oing down with him add his father. 

I thbik,” said he^ “ the constant 
sight of poor Harty wUl do mO good 
jtist now ; I am not given to roman- 
cing, HawMiotte, as you know ; but, 
waking or sleeping, when I am by 


myself I sco that man standing wdth 
the croti'-bar uplifted just as he was 
when I shot him ; and I think, if I 
. can but manage to get Harry Ches- 
terton’s figure between him and mo, 
as it Avas that night, and feel that 
pulling the trigger perhaps saA cd his 
life, why then the picture will be some- 
thing less horrible that it is doaa'.” 

“ Well,” said I, “John, I tliink 
yoji 00 right ; but 1 can tell you this, 
tliat the same sort of Uthlran is very 
often before! my eyes ; ami the hor- 
ror tliat T fi‘(*l is whatl did then— 
seeing Chcsti'rlons brains Knocked 
out, as I thought, and struggling in 
A'ain to get near liim; sooner thaii 
feci that again in reality — the thouglit 
of it is bad enough — I’d shoot that 
Aillain ten times running, if 1 only 
had the chance.*’ 

“ Yi»ii ncA cv Imd the chance, Ilaw - 
thorui' ; ]>ray (b»d you ueAcr 

Such was noaiiy mvlust interview, 
for some years, with ni} friiaid John 
IJroAvn ; fi>r 1 had taken my degree 
and let't eollegi* befero he came up 
again to jiass his examination. Ho 
was .subfMcnaeil. with inyM*lf, a.s a 
witness on the trial of the man Avhom 
wc had set ured, whieli took place at 
the next ussi/es ; ‘but J avus informed 
by the pri'soiH'r's attorney of Ids in- 
tention to])Icad guilty, the ease against 
Idni beiuii: such a strong one : Hrown 
AAus thua enabled AAjithout mnch risk 
to remain in the countrf Avitli Cbes- 
tertmi, and we Were botli spared be- 
ing phuM‘tl in the painful iiositioii of 
im]u»rtant AAitnesses in a trial of life 
and deulli. 

The man’s confession w^as full, and 
a jiparently honest : and it aa as a satis- 
faction to find that the Avretcli Avho 
had fallen wx'is ii man of Avell-known 
de.«*i)erafe character, and probably, as 
the prisoner asserted,- the coiicoctei- 
of the w'hole business : while all were 
miinlereiw in intention. Had they 
Fucceeded in effecting thcii* object by 
plnndering the house, Farmer Nutt, 
whose habits of staying somewhat 
late from hofiie 011 fair nights were 
well known to all the neighbourhood, 
was to have been .waylaid off tfee 
towiiig-path 'which 16 d to bis house, 
and as, altbongh a quiet mhn; 

Was m good dekl of resolute spint 
about him, and he would have had 
a hekvy fmne wlth^ite; the {fi!'6cM|s 
of stock sold at the fair, ’with whioh 
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he would not easily have p:irted, 
there was no question but that ho 
w'ould have found a grave in the 
canal. Of Brown’s lodging in the 
house the paaiy were well aware; 
but they had laid their plans so wari- 
ly for effecting an entrance without 
noise, and easily overpowering the 
women, that they hoped either alto- 
gether to avoid disturbing Ins (piar- 
ter of the house, or making it evidqtit 
to him that resistance was useless. 
Of course, our appearance was wholly 
unexpected; they had watched for 
gome time, but avo had been so quiet 
for the last hour (being in truth more 
than half asleep) that they had no 
suspicion of there being any one stir- 
ring in Brow u's rooms. 

1 saw the unfortunate primmer 
several times, and found him open 
and communicative on every subject 
but one. Any information Avith re- 
gard to his accomplice who had 
escaped, he always steadily refused ; 
nor did a single unguarded word cA cr 
drop from him in coinersation with 
any one by Avhicli the slightest clue 
rould be obtained as to his identity. 
Bveii the police inspector, the inONt 
plausible and nnscrnpnlous (»f his 
class, a perfect Mabhiavcl among the 
Peelers, who could make a iirisoncr 
believe he his only friend Avhilc 
he w'as doing his be>t to put the 
halter rouud his seek, CA«*n his prac- 
tised i*olir^^ Avas unsuccessful here. 
There Avas little doubt, Inovover, that 
it Avas some ]>ersoii familiar Avith the 
jjreuiises, from the circumstance that 
pt»or Boxer, whose silence on the 
night of the attack aa’c had all been 
fiuiprised at, and Avho aa as not of a 
mood to be easily inveigled by 
strangers, even Avith the usual attrac- 
tions of poLsoned meat, tV c., had dis- 
appeared, and Avas never heard of 
from that time forth. Suspicion of 
couisc fell upon scA eral ; but the mat- 
ter remains to this day, 1 believe, a 
mystery. The prisoner, as I have 
said, pleaded guilty, and rcceiv^ed 
sentence of death ; under the circum- 
stances of the crime, and its nearly 
fatal result, no other could be ex- 
pected ; nor did the judge who tried 
him hold out the slightest hope of 
mercy. But his full confession, with 
regard to himself and the man who 
hiA fallen, with hjs honourable silence 


as to their moi*c fortunate companion, 
his youth, (ho was but a year older 
tliaii myself,) and his Avhole bearing 
since his imprisonment, had impress- 
ed myself and others deeply in his 
favcMr ; a memorial of tlio case Avas 
drawn up representing that justice 
might Avell be satisfied Avith the vio- 
lent death of one criminal already, 
and after being signed by all |>artics 
of any hiflncTice in the iicighbourhocHl, 
Avas foiwarded for presentation to the 
croAvn. But the judge declared that 
he could not, consistently Avith his 
duty, buck our application, and, to 
our extreme disappointment, an aii- 
SAver AA-as returned that the hiAV in 
•this case must take its coui'so. A 
ju'ivate and personal interest Avas at 
AAork, how ever, w Inch for once proved 
more poAAerful than judges or Imme 
sem?taries. BroAvn had signed our 
memorial of courst' ; but, dreading an 
iiiifaA’oiirable reply, had Ibrw. aided 
through otlier clianuels a short but 
strong reiiuuistraiice directly to tin* 
t^ueen. He spoke toueliingly of his 
own distressed state of iniml at hav- 
ing so young in life been compelled 
ill defence of his friend to take the 
life of a fellOAv-creatiire, and prayed 
her Majesty “ to re>tore, a.^ she only 
ci»ukl, iii’4 peace of mind, by giving 
liini a life in exchange for that which 
he had taken away.” A letter ac- 
oiinpanied a reprieve by return of 
post, addressed to John BroAvn. wliicli 
he }>reservcs with a care almost .«u- 
l)er.stitiou'< ; it contains a few short 
lines, dictated by a royal spirit and a 
Avonian’s heai’t, and .signed '*Vk’TO- 
uiA.” Victoria! mercy and huinani- 
ty, the victory was indeed yours ! 

Of John iiroAA’ii 1 have little to 
add. Like others with Avhom 1 was 
at one time so Jong and intimately 
allied, I have seen nothing of him 
noAV for years. The Dean tvas re- 
lieved as if from an incnbns when he 
left college, though 1 believe there 
was a cessation of all open hostility 
after his retiini from Chestortou\s. 
At least the only authenticated men- 
tion of any allusion to old grievances 
on my friend’s part is, that Avhen he 
paid Mr Hodgett the nsual fees which 
fall to the Dean’s share, upon taking 
his B. A., he asked him whether he 
allowed discount for ready money ?” 

HAWTHORXfB. 
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The common idea of a sailor — 
whether Avith a commodore’s Wroad 
pendant, a lieutenant’s Avoodon log, or 
a foremast-man’s pigtail — Avas, at one 
time, a Avild, thoughtless, rollicking 
man, Avith very broad shoulders and 
a very red face, avIio talked incessantly 
about shivering his timlnrs, and 
thought no more of eating a score or 
tAvo of rreiichnieii than if th<‘y had 
been si)ruts. Such Avas the etlWt of 
the veracious chronicles of our coun- 
tryman 'I'obias, and the lifelike de- 
scriptions of old Trunnion, uiid Tom 
liowling, and the rest. The jack-tar, 
as represented by liiin — Avith the ad- 
dition, perhai)S, of a fcAv softening 
feature'', bui still the man of blood 
and ’omid'i, breathing lire and smoke, 
and Avilh a constant inclination to lutt 
helms and steer a point or two to 
AviiidAvard~has retained jiossession of 
the stage to the j^resent time ; and 
^ir T. r. Cooke still shuttles, and 
rolls, and dances, and lights — the 
beau-ideal and impersonation of the 
instrnmenr Avith Avliich Britannia rules 
the ANaACs. Ami that the canvass 
Avaves c.f the Surrey aiA' admirably 
ruled by .-nch in.stniment>, avc have 
no intention of disputing; nor aa'ouIcI 
it be possible to plaee. a isibly betbre 
the ]mblic the iKJculiar qnalirtcations 
tliat ctuislitiite a lirst-rate sailor, any 
more than those aa Inch form a first- 
rale hiAvver. Tlie freaks of a young 
templar have as much to do Avith the 
triumjjhs of Lord Kldon, as the dash 
and vivacity of any ficritious middy 
have to do aa-UIi tiic First of June. 
Sailors are made of sterner stiifl'; and 
of all classes of men, have then* highest 
faculties called earliest into use, and 
kept most eonstantly in exercise. Let 
110 man, therefore, think of the iiuAy 
as a last resoui-ce for the stupidest of 
Ids sous. He will cheAv salt-junk, 
and walk Avith an easy negligence 
acquired from a course of practice in 
the. Bay of Biscay; and in due time 
arrive at his double epaulettes, and 
be a blockliead to the end of the chap- 
ter. But all this stupidity, Ave humbly 


conceive, might haA^e found as fitting 
an arena in Westminster Hall, or even 
in Westminster Abbey — Avith reve- 
rence be it spoken — as on the quarter- 
dock of a man-of-Avar; for yra main- 
taiu»it is of less consequence for 
a*man to be a great pleader or an 
eloquent diAdne, (Avhere the utmost 
extent of evil resulting from the ab- 
sence of eloquence and acntciiess is a 
hiAv-siiit lost or a congregation lulled 
to sleep,) than that he should be 
active, energetic, skilful, in one of the 
“ leviathans afloat on the brine.” 
Science, zeal, courage, and self-re- 
liance. are very pn^tty (pialitics to 
find in the fool of the family — and 
Avithout these, no man can ever be a 
sailor. But aa hat opportunity is there 
ill the navy for the di-nplay of the 
Avonderful abilities of the fool of the 
famih’V antipode, the genius? Xo- 
thing Avill do for the surpassing bright- 
ness of sonic Highland star but biAV or 
polities; so Donald has Latin and 
Greek sliovclled into him out of the 
dignified hat of j<ome prebendary or 
bisliop, goes to Oxford, talks on ail 
manner of subjects as if his tongue 
bad discovered the perpetual motion, 
goes to the bar, aa here the said motion 
is the only one lu is cjilled upon to 
make, forces himself into high society, 
Avriggles his Avay into Parliament — 
the true Trophouius’s cave of aspiring 
orators — and becomes a silent De- 
mosthenes, as he has long been a 
laAA le^s Coke ; and cuds at last in a 
pan/xysm of AvondiT that his credi- 
tors are hard-hearted and his country 
ungrateful, so that, instetid of beiug 
promoted to a seat at the Admiralty, 
he is removed to one in the Fleet — 
Avhrch brings him veiy nearly to the 
same position he Avould have been 
placed in, if a thie estimate had been 
formed of his poAA^ors at first. Oh 
fathers! if Tom is a donkey, keep 
him at home or make >iim an attor- 
ney — it is amazing how a few years 
in “the office” will brighten him — 
but don’t trust the lives of men, and 
the honour of the flag, to any but tbo 
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best and wisest of your sons. Sink 
a school for moral traiiiinj? has iioyer 
been devised as one of the tloatin^ 
colleges that carry ginis. 'I'lu* young- 
est luidshipmun ac<iuiros Imbits of 
cornmaud, the oldest captain ])nictis(*s 
the ennobling virtue of ol)odieiice; and 
these, »e take it, form the. alpha and 
omega of man's useful existence. 
Power gives self-res])Oct, res]K^nsi- 
bility gives cautitui, and subjeetimi 
gives humility. With all these united, 
as they are in every rank in the ser- 
vice, ihe character has little n»oiu 
left for iinproveniiMU ; tenderness and 
generosity, in addition, make a man 
a Colliiigwood or Pellow — genius and 
hcroi>m make him a Nebsoii. 

lint nut through flowery paths do 
genius and heroism tread (*ii their 
path to fame. What a length of 
weary way, vvitli what aiitres va»t 
and de.sertd idle, and pathless wilder- 
nesses bestrowii, lay betweiii the 
Kaisouable of 1770 and tlM‘ Vic- 
tory of J8o0! and yet through them 
all, tlie traveller'.s eye wa^ unalter- 
ably fixed on the gi eat light that his 
soul saw tilling the wh^.le '«ky with 
its radiance, and wliicli he knew the 
w'hole time was reflected from the 
Baltic, and the Nile, and 'J'rafalgar. 
The letters of NeI<oJt ju-t given to 
the ])ublic. by the industry of Sir Har- 
ris Nicola-, will hereafter l^e the 
manual of the sail»r, as th*' sister ser- 
vh'c has found .a guide in the iJe^ 
sputfhrs of the iJu/w* of T! 

All that was to be (*x|rt*cted from the 
well-kncrwn talent of lie; editwr, united 
to tin (Mithnsiiism for hi> hero, which 
has carried him trimuphautly through 
the cxtraortlinar/ labtiiir of investi- 
gating and ascertaining every fact in 
the sliglifest degree bearing tipoii his 
.subject, is to bo found in this voluino, 
ill whkh, from the lieginning to the 
end, by a continned series of letters, 
Nel.sou is made his own historiafi ; 
and we sincerely believe, dive.stiiig 
rntrselfes as far as imssiblo of all pre- 
judice and partiality, that no charac- 
ter erver came purer from the ordeal 
of unreserved c6imDunicatioii— where 
not a thoright is concealed or an ex- 
pression studied — than the true friend, 
the good w>n, the affectionate brother, 
H oratio N elstm. The correspondence 
in this volume only extends from 1777 
to 1794, no btot has yet oocurred 


to mar tlie brightness of a character 
where there is so iniieh to like, that 
the reader finds it difficult to dwell 
on the lieroic parts of if which he is 
only called upon to admire. When 
the woliimc eniLs, hii is only tliirty-six 
years old, and is captain of the Aga- 
memnon ; but l)i.s path is clearly 
traced out — his name is in men's 
mouths and his character established. 
And, looking over the whole eorre- 
spuiidenee, nothing, juu’hap^, is so 
striking as the early, devdujunent of 
his ])ccu1iar ijualitieb, and the firm 
unswerving lino In* struck into IVuni 
the beginning and eontiniied in to 
tlie last. A si'lf-reliauce, ainoniiting 
yi Weaker and les-j e<iu:illv -balanced 
natures to doggednc.ss and conceit — 
a clear perception of the circmnsianees 
of a case almost resembling intuit ion 
— a pairiotism verging on the nnium- 
tie, and a seiwe of duty never for a 
moment yielding to tin* whips and 
scorns that patient inerir ot tlie un- 
worthy takes/' are di*<)>layed in every 
incident ol his liie, Irom ilie time tliat 
lie left the quiet lairsonage-hoiiM* at 
Huruhani 'I’lioriie, till lie fmi>hiMl Ids 
glorioiLs eareer. 

At twelve years of age, he joined 
his mielcin the Kaisfmabh* si\tv -four, 
and served in her a< nddsldpmaii lor 
live inonili!;; and few peopi«* would 
have be»‘ii able to di.seover the future 
hero in the feeble boy lie niiist have 
lieen at that time. Mill less, [lerhaps, 
would they have expected the future 
Bronte, a ft;w iiiontlis later, in the 
]ier.soii of a little fellow, no longer a 
midshipman in the Itoyal Navv, but 
a working “ yoimgsti'r" on board a 
West India shiji, us he inlbrins its in 
his ** Sketch of inv Life,” ladonghig 
to the hou,'*e of Jlibbert, Pnmer, and 
Horton, from which Jm returned to 
the Triumph at Chatham, a good 
practical seaman, but with a hf>ri*or 
of the Royal Navy, and a linn belief 
in a saying then constant with the 
seamen, “ Aft tl»c moat hoimur, for- 
ward tire better man.” The next ditn- 
ation we find him in, will probably 
shock the doUcate feelings of tender 
mammas, wlm expect tlieii- sons to be 
arimirals witlrout any apfirenticeahip ; 
for he is rated on the books of the 
Triumph as “ captain's servant ” for 
one year, two months, and two days. 
W e may in sontko mefttfcure thek 
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inindR, by ARSiiriiij^ tlieiii, tlmt he (lid 
liot wear livery, and was never called 
upoft to briifth the niptaiirs coat. I Jut 
tlie horrid man aiibmitted even to 
lower deffnidathin, in order to jret 
experience, in his ])rofesf!i(»Ti, illicit 
onr Iteyinald Aiipistus could never 
have thonpht of; tor he tells ih, that 
“ when the c\p<Mlitioii towards the 
North Title Mas tilted out, although 
no boys M'cro ^lllo^Aed to go in the 
slii]»s- -as of no use- yet nothing 
eould itn’vent my using e\ery interest 
to go witli Tajitain Lul^\ idge hi the 
Carcass, and as 1 I'aueied I \\ as to till 
a man's )»laee, 1 b(*gged T might Imj 
his Citelv'Nwain ; Mhicli, iindiug my ar- 
di-nt ile^ire for going with liiiu, Tap- 
tain Lntv\idge complied with." 

And (■o< k''M»iu Nelson •* exerted 
himself, (M'ln'fi tln‘ boats M'ore iitt<‘d 
out to quit the two shij)> blocked up 
ill tin* iee. ) ti» Inne the < ommand of 
a fiUir- oared cutter raiM-d upmi, 
uhich Mas given Iiim, Mith tweho 
men ; and In* jiri(h‘d hini'.idf in fancy- 
ing he could nsn igate iier better than 
any other l)oai in the ship." 

And Me Mill back the cocksMain to 
any amount, tlnnigli he M as then only 
lifteen, and ]>robably did not M(‘igh 
more than Jive stone. 

iJiil the vulgarity of the fellow Mill 
be the (h‘iith of us, and our Laura 
Matilda Mill never listen Milliont dis- 
gust to the “ IhMlh ofNclsou’’ again; 
for he tells ns, that on the ivtnru of 
the J’olar c\]>edhiori, lie mhh jdaced 
in the Kart'horseof tMenty guiih, Mith 
Captain Tanner, .'onl watilii'd in the 
foretop ! ! I And it is probable, during 
all thesi* imitations, that lie \ery 'Sel- 
dom tast(‘d \enisou, and drank very 
little champagne. But e>en in the. 
absence of those usual lusiirii's of the 
cockpit, he made himself a thorough 
soannin ; and M'lien serving in the 
'Worcester sixty-four, Mith Captain 
Mark Robinson, lie says, Mith eharac- 
icristic, because fully jib.tilicd pride, 

allliougU my ago might liavc been 
a suthclmit cause for not entrusting 
sao with the charge of a watch, yet 
Ca]Ttain Robinson used to say, be 
felt as eaay when I was u|h>n dock as 
any offioer in the ship.” 

Anfd this liringls as to 1777, the 
date of bis commission, and the com- 
mencement of fals correspondence. 
After the Simple statement of his 


course of life, we shall hardly bo call- 
ed upon to observe, that Nelson was 
no great scholar, as mt perceive that 
Ids school education M as tiui.shed Mdien 
Ik* M'as tM'cIvc years ol<l. And we 
oM'e hearty thanks to Sir IlaiTis Ni- 
colas for having restored the letters 
to their original language, uncicero- 
riaii as it may be ; for he informs us, 
that*8omc of those which had been 
fownerly published in the different 
biographies of the h(»ro, M ere so im- 
]»roved and beautified that it wa.s 
diflicidt to recognise them. By pro- 
per clipping and pruning, altering 
.some sentences andexchanging others, 
an ingoiiious editor might transmo- 
griphy these .simple eiustles into tho 
philippic.s of tJnniii.s; ami therefore 
we diTive complete satisfiiction from 
the con\ictioii, liiat, in this compila- 
liuii, every sentence is exactly as it 
Mas written. With <me. other obser- 
vation. (M'liich M'e make for the sake 
of the Laura Matildas m Iio are hor- 
rilied at the. “ cockswain,") we shall 
ljroc(*ed to give sucli extracts from tho 
letter^ a« w() eotisidor the ino.st charac- 
teristic ; and “that ’ere obs(jrvation,” 
as Mas said by Mr Liston, “i.s this 
liere,'’ that Nelson was of what is usu- 
ally called a very good family— being 
uearh' connected Mith tho 'VValpoles,^ 
Laris of < liford, and the Turners of 
Warhani. in Norfolk. But for further 
information on thi^ poipt, we refer 
them to an abstract of the pedigree 
pr(‘fixcd to the letters. In the year 
1777, and several folloMing years, 
Ne!.<on's prineJpal correspondents 
M(‘iv his brother, the Rev. WU- 
liam Nelson, who succeeded as se- 
cond Baron Nelson (»f the Nile and 
of llilboHMigh, and m'As created Earl 
Nelson — Captain William Locker, 
then in command of tho LoM^estoffe, of 
whom very interesting memoirs have 
been pubiislK‘d by his son Edward 
Hawke Ivockev, :psq., late a comrais- 
.sioner of (ireenwicli Hospital— tho 
liev. Edmnnd Nelson (his father) 
— l)esid«s the secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and tho official' personages to 
whom his despatches were addressed. 

T6 show the afrectlonate nature of 
the man, we shall quote his first let- 
ter to Captain Locker, whir wSs one 
of his dearest fridnds. The address 
of the letter is wanting, but it would 
appear to have wmteu during 
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Captain Looker’s temporary absence sure of no one tiling. When I reach 
from his ship, in consequence of ill New York you shall hear what becomes 

health : ^f > hut, while 1 have health, it is 

Lowestoffc, at Sea, indifferent to mo (were it not for the 
Aiuiust 12, 1777. pleasure of seeing you and my brothers 
« My most worthy Friend— I am e\- and listers) where I go. Health, that 
ceedin«-lv oblige*! to you for the good greatest of blessings, is what I never 
opinioS ’you entertain of me. and will truly enjoyed till I saw/air Canada. The 
do m^ utmost that \ou mav have no change it has wrought I am convinced 
ot easion to change it. I hope God Al- truly wondorful. I most ^incereIy 
might V will bo pioa.^od to spare vmir "ish, my dear father, 1 could compli- 
lit-,. IW your own sake and that of your ““‘I't >o» the same way ; but I hope 
familv ; liut should any thing happen "sdh has done you a great deal of good 
to you iwhieh I sincerclv pray Ood this summer. I have not had mueh 
maC- not) von mav be assured that no- success in the prise way, hut it is all in 
thiiig shall be wanting on mv part for ficod t'mc, and I do not know I ought 
the taking earc of vour eft'eets, and de. complain ; for, though I took several, 
livening safe to Mrs Loeker sueli of but had not the good fortune to get one 
them as ma\ be thought proper not to into port, yet, on the other side, I 

be disposed of. You mentioned the escaped from fite French men-of-war 
word consolation in vour letter— I shall ”• “ wonderful manner. . . . Farewell, 
have a very great one, when I think 1 “.v dearest father, and assure yourself 

have servcdtaithfiilly the lust of friends, 1 alv»y“ am, and ever sliall he, your 
and the most amiable of women. All dutiiul son, ^ ^ 

the spr\K'CS 1 can render to your family. Ni:lson*. 

you may be assured shall be dom* ; and Ip the following month be wriUjs 
shall never end but with my life ; ami to his friend Locker-- ‘‘ J .am a caridi- 
may God Almighty , of his great g*<od- A\itli Lord Hood for a line-of- 

ness, keep, ble.ss and pre.serve you and ,i,ip . honoured mo higlt- 

U)ur family, is the most fer\ent prayer ly i,y a letter, for ■wishing to go off 
of 3 our faithful sen ant, ^ station to a station of .service, 

^ “ HqaAito Nj:i,son. .,,^^1 ])roinised me hi.s friendvHhip. 

In 1781 he was appointed coniman- Trinee William is vilh him,*’ And 
der of the Albemarle, of twenty-eight Sir Harris Nicolas add.s in a note — 
gun.s, and in the following vtMi* had a 11. JL H. rrince William Henry% 
narrow escape from a strong French third .M»n of Kingdoorge III, after- 
force ill lUriton ^Hay. The ^aiUlIg uanls Duke of CMarciice, Admiral of 
qualities of the Albemarle beat the the Fleet, (Lord High Admiral?) and 
line-of-b;vUle ships, and he immediate- King William IV.” The Prince ho- 
ly brought to for a Irigate that formed nonred Nelson with his warmest 
part of the cha&ing .s(juadroii, but hi> friendship, and many letters in thU 
courtesy was declined, and the frigate iliectijm were addro.ssed to lii.s Royal 
bore away. He dwells, in several of Highness. 

liLs letters, on hi:-» good fortune in gel- “ The Ibllow'iug description of Nel- 
ting off; but, in the following one to .son by the prince is extremely iuter- 
hls father, he omits all mention of lii.s e.sting:— 

(.1 alleiige to the jmrsiier : w j midshipman on board 

“ Albemarle, I.ile of Bic, the Harfleur, lying in the Narrows off 

Iliver St Lawreuco, Staten Island, and had the watch on 

Oco>Vr 10, 1782. dock, when Captain Nelson of the Albe- 
My dear Father — 1 wrote to Mr marie came in his barge alongside, who 
Suckling when I was at Newfoundland, appeared to be the merest boy of a cap- 
but 1 have not had an opportunity of tain I ever beheld ; and his dress was 
writing to you till this time. I e.xpectcd worthy of attention. He had on a fNill 
to have sailed for England on the first laced uniform ; his lank Bnpowderod 
of November, but our destination is hair wa.s tied in a stiff Hessian tail of 
now altered, for we sail with a fleet for an extraordinary length ; the old-fa- 
Now York to-morrow; and from there shioned flaps of his W'aUtcoat added to 
r think it very likely we shall go to the tlie general quaintness of his ffgure, 
'^grmd ihsdXte of actions — the West In- and produced an appearance which pw- 
^es ; but, our aline of life, we are ticularly ^rooted my notice, for 1 had 
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never seen arty thing like it before, nor 
could 1 imagine who he was or wliat ho 
came about. My doubts were, howe\ or, 
removed when Lord Hood introduced 
mo to him. There was something irre- 
sistibly pleasing in his address and*con- 
versation, and an enthusiasm, when 
speaking on jirofcssional subjects, that 
allowed he wa.s no common being. Nef- 
son, after this, wont with us to the West 
Indies, and served under I.(Ord Hood’s 
ilag during his indefatigable cruize off 
Cape Fran 9 ois. Throughout the whole 
of the American war the height of Nel- 
son's ambition was to connuand a line- 
of-batlle shiji ; as for prize-money, it 
never entered his thoughts; he "had 
alwMvs in view the character of his ma- 
ternal uncle. I found him warmly at^ 
tachod to my fatluT, and ^inguIarly 
humane ; he ha<l the honour of the king’;* 
service and the independence of tlie 
Hritihli navy particularly at heart ; and 
his mind glowed with thi.s idea as much 
when he w;us simply captain of the Al- 
bemarle, and had obtxiiucd none of tlie 
honours of his country, as when he was 
afterward.s decorated w ith so much w’cll- 
earned distinction.’* 

]SIclson'> opinion of tlie prince, a.s a 
.seaman, was .scarcely less high ; anil 
it sat> not a little, in favour of both 
parties, that their iViiMulship appears to 
have been fbuiided on nintual re.''peet. 
Jn Jidy, tlie Albemarle nas paid 
off; and Nelson having lini>lied the. 
war, a.s lie expresse.s it in a letter to 
his friend Mr Ho.ss, without a fortimo, 
but without a >peik on Ids ebaraeter, 
remained nine inonlh> on lialf-])ay. 
Hut a.-< he determined to make use of 
his spare time in mastering the Freneli 
— a feat wbieh he afterwards aeeom- 
plished without a grammar — he re- 
solved to go to France with his friend 
Ca]>tain .James NJacnamnra for that 
purpose. There arc some very Nel- 
sonian sentences in hi.s correspondence, 
w hile in the land of the Momiseer.^. 
11 is contempt for ci»aiile.ttes — which 
were not introduced into the Kuglisli 
imvy till 1705 — is very amirsing ; and 
be little thought, that in one of the 
dandified officers he despised so iniicli, 
he sbouid find one of his most distin- 
guished comrades, the gallant Sir 
Alexander Ball : — 

To William Locker, £.<q. 

“St Ooier, Aow 2, 17fi3. 

“ My sir — Our travels, since w'c 

left you, have been extended to a much 


greater length tlian I apprehended ; but 
1 must do Captain Mac the justice to 
say it w'as all my doings, and in a great 
measure against his advice ; but expe- 
rience bought is the host ; and all mine 
I have paid pretty dearly l^or. We dined 
at Canterbury the day we parted from 
you, and called at Captain Saudys* 
hou.se, but he was just gone out to din- 
ner m the country, therefore wo did not 
see mm. We slept at Dover, and next 
morning at seven o’clock put to sea 
with a fine north-west wind, and at half- 
past ten we were safe at breakfast in 
Monsieur Crandsire’s house at Calais. 
Hi.s mother kept it when Hogarth wrote 
his Oatt‘ of Ca'ais. Sterne’s Sentirnen- 
tfd Jounieif is the bo.st description 1 can 
gi\e of our tour. Mac adii.sedmcto 
go first to St Omer, as he had expe- 
rienced the difficulty of attempting to 
iiv in any place where there are no 
English ; after dinner wc set oft^ intend- 
ed for Moiilreuil, sixty miles from Ca- 
lais ; thej told us we travelled Pii poste., 
but I am sure w e did not get on more 
than four miles an hour. 1 was highly 
diverted with looking what a curiou<> 
figure the postilions in their jaek-bootis, 
ami their rats of horses, made together. 
Their chaises have no springs, and Uie 
mails generally paved like London 
streets ; thereforif you will naturally 
suppose we w'cre pretty well sliook to- 
gether by the time we had travelled 
two posts and a half, which is fifteen 
miles, to Mari|uise. Here we were 
shown into an inn — they called it, 1 
should have called it a pig-stye ; we 
were shown into a room with two straw 
beds, and with great difficulty they 
mustered up clean sheets ; and gave us 
two pigeons for supper, upon a dirty 
cloth, and w ooden-liandled knives. Oh, 
whtit a transition from hajpy England ! 

“ Jiul wc laughed at the repast, aud 
went to bed with the determination that 
iiotlung shoidd ruille our tempers. Hav- 
ing slept very well, we set off at daylight 
for Boulogne, w-liere we breakfasted. 
This plaee w'as full of English j I sup- 
pose because wiiie is so very chiap. 
Wc went on after breakfast for Moii- 
treuil, and passed through the finest corn 
country that my eyes ever beheld, di- 
versified with fuie woods, sometimes for 
miles together, througli noble forests. 
The roads mostly were planted with 
trees, w hich made as fine an avenue as 
to any gentleman’s country-seat. Mon- 
treuil is thirty miles from Boulogne, 
situated upon a smaU bill, in the middle 
of a fine plain, which reached as far as 
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the eye could oerry you, except towards 
the sea, which is about twel vc miles from 
it. We put up at the same house, and 
with the same jolly landlord tliat recoui> 
mended Le Jb'leur to t>toriic. Here ho 
wished much to be tixod; but neither 
good lodgings or musters could be had 

here for there are no middling class of 

. people, ^ixty noblemen's families lived 
in the town, who onned the vast tdaiu 
round it, and the rest very poor indoed. 
This is the liuest country for game that 
ever was ; partridges twopence- lialf- 
|)onny a couple, pheasants and w uodcocks 
m propurtion j and, in short, every 
species of poultry. V^’e dined, supped, 
lay, and breakfustetl next dav , i»uturduy : 
then H e pruceeiied on our tour, leav ing 
Montrcuil, you v\ill suppose, with great 
regret. 

“ We reached Abbeville at eight 
o’clock; but, unluckily for Us, two Kng- 
lisUmon, one of w'hoin called himself 
l^urd Kiiigstaud — 1 can hardlv suppose 
it to be him — and a Mr llullock, de- 
camped at three o’clock that al’ternoou 
in debt to e> er> shopkeeper in the place. 
These gentlemen l^cpt elegant hou'».‘s, 
horses, <S:c, Wo foiiiul tlu* town in an 
uproar ; and as no ma.ster» could be had 
at this place that could speak u vvordof 
English, and lltat all masters thal could 
speak Englh^ii graiiiiiiaticaUy aitend at 
tiie jilace.s tliat are fre<pieiile<l b;^ tin* 
Kugli.9n, which is, fcit Onier, Lisle, Dun- 
kirk, and Boulogne, to the north w’ard 
of Paris, atid a> U had no intention of 
ti’avelling to the south of France till the 
spring, at any rate, 1 Jelermined, with 
]Mac's advice, t() steer fin* St Umer, 
where we arriveil last Tuesday ; and 1 
own 1 was surprised to liud, that instead 
of a dirty, nasty town, which 1 had 
always heard it representevl, to tiud a 
large city, well paved, good streets, and 
well bglited. 

\> c lodgi* in a pleasant Frcncili 
family, and have our cbiiiicrs sent from 
a trmteur’s. There are tw o v er\ agree- 
able young ladies, daughters, who Uo$tour 
us with their company pretty often. 
One always makes our brcald'asi, and 
the other our tea, and play a game at 
cai'ds in the evening. 'I'hercfore I must 
learn French, if 'lis only for the pleasure 
of talking to them; for they do not 
speak a word of English. Here pxe a 
great number of English in tins ftSaoe ; 
but we visit only two familios ; for, if 1 
did, 1 should never speak French. Two 
noble cax>tain.H arc here — Uall and Slie- 
pard. You* do ndl know, I believe, 
eithtr of them. They wear fine e]:>au- 


lettes, for which 1 think them great 
coxcombs. They have not visited me ; 
and 1 ahull nut, be assured, court their 
acquaiutaiice. You must bo heartily 
tired of tliis long exiistlc, if you cun read 
it; hut 1 have tlie worst pen in the 
world, and 1 can’t mend it. Hod bless 
you ; and, be assured, 1 am your sincere 
friend, and aii'ecti<inatti humble servant, 

UOUATIO Njil.SON.” 

In another letter from St Omer, he 
returns to the charge against Dandy 
Bull anil Shepard 

Here arc two navy captains, Hall 
and Shepard, at this place; but we do 
not visit. They are very fine geutJe- 
ineu, with epauletU-s. You may sup- 
pose, 1 hi>ld them a liitle 6‘/e*(/^;for putting 
on any })urt of a h'renehiiian s uinfurm. ’ 

And in a short tiine after, he seemb 
to lui\o made up his mind on two veiy 
iinportiiiit points — polities iiud the 
FTeucii people. 

To Ills uuuTunn Willi vm. 

. . As to yt»ur having eii- 

li.iled iiuilei* the iiauucrs tif the alpulcs, 
L'Mng^J you might as well have en- 
listed iiiidir tliOM oi my granUiuuthcr. 
I’hey are altogether the luereat set of 
typhors that evi‘r existed — in xnihlic 
aiioirs, 1 mean. -Mr Pitt, depend uxion 
it, will stand against all upxiusitioii. An 
holiest mull must always, in the end, get 
the better of a viffmn. But i luive done 
with xiolitics. Let who will get in, I 
shall be left out.” 

‘•Ill about a week or fortnight, 1 
think of reUirning t(/ the Continent till 
autumn, when 1 shall bring a horse, and 
Btay the winter at Jiuniham. 1 return 
t.. many charming women ; but no char- 
ming woman will return with me. 1 
want to be a Xiroticieiil in the language, 
wliich is my oidy reason for returning. 
1 hate their country and their manners.” 

in JMui eh of this year, (1781,) be 
was ai)X>oiuted to the Boims frigate of 
twciity-eigbt guns ; and had the ho* 
Hour very highly valued) of 
carrying out Lady Hughes, the wife 
of the admiral on tlte Lecw'nrd Island 
station, and a number of other people, 
w ho did nut add much to the cllicleucy 
of a man-of-war. Jt was on this sta- 
tion that he had first an opxmrtunity 
of bhowiiig the deteniiiuatiou and fear- 
les.snebs of his ciwu’acter in maintaining 
vhat he thought the right— though ill 
siip]»orted, as was to be cxpectea, by 
the authorities at home— against local 
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interefitB, wlilcb any other man would 
not have ventured to opjiose. We 
arc not about to enter into the history 
of I^clson’.s conduct in do fence of tlie 
Kavijjation Act, further than as tlie 
correspondence on the subj(‘ct brings 
out some of his pocidiarities ; and the 
result shows, as usual, the policy of 
firmness, and tin* ci'rtainty of success 
to tliosc wlio arc dclcrmiiicd to obtain 
it. 

The Anioricjuis, after the recognition 
of their inde]»endenee, -were by no 
means Avilling lu siiiTCiider some of 
the advantages they Jiad enjoyed tv hen 
colonists <»f (ireat liritain. Among 
these TV a rj an unrestrieted tnidcTvith 
the West Indies. In order to retaiir 
thi'' advantage, they stuck at nothing 
ill the TV ay ot oatlis and declarations; 
and, as the Ameriean trade tv as of 
great ci>nse<juenee to tin* islandeis. 
their Jalse ju'elcJict's vveie in all ♦•a^es 
Mipporte<l by tlie iiiercliantH, and OTeii 
the cii>toJU-hou>e authorities were 
persuaded to encourage the fruinls. 
A captain of the na\\, twenty -six 
years of age, undertook to jmt an end 
to the^e ojierutioU" ; and, in theeoiirse 
of a very slioit lime, lie found hinisell 
in Ind water as any geiitlemau can 
require. 

To William Locueu, Ksq. 

“ IluK'as, lUissotoiTC Uottd, 

Jauunrit J/>, i7b5. 

The lunger 1 am iijion ihis station 
the I like it. Our eommund<*r has 

imt that ojtiniun of his umu sense that 
hfc ought to have. He i.s led by the 
aduco of the i.slanders to admit the 
Yankeeb to a trade — at least, to wink at 
it. Jle does nut gi w? himself that weight 
tliat 1 think an hnglibh admir.’d ought to 
do. 1, for one, am d(‘terinined nut to suf- 
fer the Yankees to eoine where my sJiip 
is ; for 1 am sure, if once the Ainencaii.s 
are admitted to any kind c4' iutc‘reourse 
with these isiands, the view's of the Loy- 
alists in .settling in Kova Scotia are 
entirely done away. Tliey will tirst 
become tlie carriers, and next have i>os- 
session of our islands, are we ev er again 
embroiled in a Fn'nch war. Tlie resi- 
dents of these islands are Americans by 
eonnexiuu and by interest, and are in- 
imical to Groat Britain. 'J'hey are as 
great rebels as ever were in America, 
bad they the pow'cr to show it. After 
what 1 have said, you will believe 1 am 
not very popular with the people. They 
have never visited me, and 1 have not 


had a foot m any house since 1 have 
been on the station, and all for doing* 
my duty by being true to the interests of 
Great Britain. A petition from the 
President and Council has gone to the 
Governor-general and adiuiral, to re- 
quest the admission of Americans. X 
have given my answer to tlie admiral 
ujion the subject — how he will like it i 
know not ; but 1 am determined to sup- 
press llie admission of foreigners all in 
my power. 1 hav e told the Customs that 
1 will complain if they admit any foreign- 
er to an entry. Au American ai*rives 
— sprung a leak, a mast, and what not 
— makes a prute.st — gets admittance — 
sells his cargo for ready money — goes 
to .iMartiiiico — buys molasses — and so 
round and round, iiut 1 hate them all. 
Tlie Lo} ahst cannot do it, consequently 
must sell a liltle di'UriT." 

lli.s inirrativc to the adinh-ul ou the 
same .‘subject is a*? follows : — 

“ January 11 or 12, 1785. 

*• Sir — I yesterday received }Our 
order of the 2Pth of December, where- 
in y ou direct me, in execution of } our 
first order, dated the ll^th of ^ovenlber, 
(winch is, m lact, strictly requiring us 
to put the Act of >iavjgauuii, upon 
which the wealth and saiety of Great 
Britain so much efepeuds, In forcej to 
oliserve the foliuv\iiig directions, viit, 
to cause foreigners to anchor by his 
Majesty's ship under my commaiiii, ex- 
cept in caj>(‘a of iiuu#ediate and urgent 
distress, uutd her arrival Aid situauoii, 
ill all respects, shall be reported to liis 
Majesty '.s go\ernur, or his represen- 
tative, al any ol tiie islands where 1 may 
fall in with such loreigii ships or v essels; 
;uul that if the governor, or liis repre- 
sentative, should give leave for admit- 
ting such vessels, strictly charging me 
not to hinder them ur interfere m their 
subsequent proceedings. 

*• 1 ever have beeu, as in duty bound, 
always ready to eo-operato with bis 
Majesty’s governors, or their represen- 
tatives, in doing wfiatover has beeu for 
the benefit of Great Britain. Mo go- 
vernor will, 1 am sure, do such an illegal 
act as to cuunteuauee tlie admission of 
foreigners into the ports of tlieir islands, 
nor (tare any officer of his Majesty’s 
CustodM enter sueJi foreigners, without 
tlu>y ii;re in such distress that necessity 
obliges them to unlade their cargoes; 
and then only to sell such a part of it 
as will pay the costs. In distress, no 
individual shall excled ma in acts of 
generosity; and, in judging of their 
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lU&tross, no person can know bettor than 
soa officers, of which I shall inform the 
governors, &c., when they acquaint 
me for what reason they liaxo counte- 
nanced the admission of foreigners. 

I beg leave to hope, that I may bo 
properly understood, ^\hen 1 \cnturo to 
say, that, at a time \Nhcn Groat Britain 
is using e\cry endea\our to suppress 
illicit trade at home, it is not \^islicd 
that the ships on this station should be 
singular, by being the only s])ectatorvS 
of the illegal trade, \\hich 1 know is 
carried on at these islands. The go\ er- 
nors ni:i\ be imposed on b\ iaisie det la- 
rations ; w e, \\ ho arc on the .spot, can- 
not. General Shirloj told me and Cap- 
tain Collingwood how nuichhe app-oved 
of the methods that were canning on 
for suppressing the illegal trade with 
America ; that it had tn er been his wish, 
and that lie had Uacd every means in his 
power, b\ proclamation and otherwise, 
to hinder it; but ihcj came to him with 
protests, and sw'ore tlirough c\ er\ thing, 
^e\en, as the sea-plirase is, through a 
nine-inch plank therefore got adiiiil- 
tance, as he could not <*xamine the \es- 
sels himself; and, further, by thcThyiine 
packet, ho had rcM-eived a letter from 
Lord S}dne\, one of his Maj»'st\ ’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, saving that Ad- 
ministratioft weri' determined that Ame- 
rican ships and M sads should not have 
any intercourse with our West India 
islaiid.s ; ami (hat ho had, upon an ad- 
dress from the .^sseinblv, petitioning 
that he would relax the king's procla- 
mation for the I'xcluslon of Americans, 
transmitted it to Lord Sydney to bo laid 
before the king. Tlie aii-^wer to Gene- 
ral Shirley was, tliat his Majesty firmly 
believed and hoped that all his orders 
W'hieli were received by liis governors 
would be strictly obeyed. 

>>'hil'st ] have the honour to command 
an Lnglish man-of-war, I never shall 
allow myself to be siibscrviciit to the 
will of any governor, nor co-operate 
with him in doing dlt>yal acts. Pre.^ii- 
denl.s of council 1 feel my.self .superior 
to. *3'h( y bhall make proper application 
to me for wliatcvcr they may W'ant to 
come by water. 

“ If I rightly under.stand your order of 
the 20th of December, it is founded 
upon an opinion of the king's attorncy- 
geri.-iiil, viz. * That it is legal for gover- 
nors or tlieir representatives to admit 
foreigners into tho ports of their go- 
vernments, if they think lit.* How the 
king’s attorney -general conceives he 
bus a right* to give an illegal opinion. 
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which 1 assert the above is, he must an- 
swer for. I know the navigation laws. 
1 am. Sir, &c. 

IlonATio Nelson.** 

lint the troubles of the unfortunate 
Horatio were not over; for just at this 
time arose another vexed and vexa- 
tions question, as to wiiether a senior 
orticer on half-pay — though holding 
a commissionersliipof the navy — could 
bo emj)Ow erod by the admiral on the 
station to lioK'^t a broad pendant ; and 
after a ^pil■itcd corresfiondonoe, the 
point u a.s decided, lliough ap]>ar(‘ntly 
in a very shilly-shally shabby way, in 
Nelson’'; favour — for it is aecoinjianii'd 
^w'itli a rein-iiuatul — the Admiralty in- 
fonning him. that he ought to have 
submitted his doubts to the eomman- 
der-in-(‘hief on the .‘Station, instead of 
having taken on himself to control 
the exercise of the fiiiietions of his 
appointment'’ — whatever that may 

IlHXlll. 

'foo much activity, even in a good 
cause. K apt to excite the enmity of 
the idle drones w ho havt* got on witli- 
oiit anv activity at all, : ami for some 
\ear'. the zeal of Nelson got him into 
di'-favoiir with his superiors in the 
service. And yel his whole conduct 
was regulated by the .strictest sen.se 
of <luty, and liis letters — even tlKK-HC 
in which he shows most independence 
--never give the slightest occasion to 
.suspect that his actions arose from 
>elf-will and disobedience. On this 
l>uint he i.s very explicit. 

llewrile.s to the admiral — “This, 
sir, 1 hope you will transmit to my 
lords eommis>ioncrs, that they nor 
any other of my suyierior officers 
may liavi* the smallest idea that I 
.shall ever di.spnte the orders of my 
.sujK-riors.’* 

And t<» the Admiralty, on the same 
oeca.sioii — “ I must beg their lonl- 
sliips* imbilgencc to hear reasons for 
my rondnet, that it may never go 
abroad into the world I over had an 
idea to dispute the orders of iny supe- 
rior officer, neither admiral, commo- 
dore, or captain.” 

The plot in the mean time thickens, 
.nud bi.s anger increases against the 
niidncious swindling of the Yankees, 
aided by tho islanders ; and in his owm 
defence he goes, according to Ids cus- 
tom, to the fountain-head, and lays bis 
complaint before the secretary of state, 
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“My name,” he says, “most pro- 
bably is YUiknown to yonr lordship,” 
(Lord Sydney,) “ but my character 
as a man, I trust, will bear the strict- 
est investigation ; fhereforo I take the 
liberty of sending enclosed a litter, 
though written some few years ago, 
which I hope will impress your lord- 
ship with a favourabie opinion of me. 

I stand for myself, no great connexion 
to support me if inclined to fall; there- 
fore my good name, as a man, an offi- 
cer, and an Englishman, I must be 
very careful of. My greatest pride 
is to discharge my duty faithfully; 
my greatest ambition to receive ap- 
probation for my conduct.” 

The chicaneries of the law were 
brought to bear on the captain of the 
Boreas, and by means of a writ for 
his arrest, (on the trumped- np plea of 
detention and imprisonment of some 
fraudulent Americans — true ancestors 
of the repudtators of the present day,) 
he was forced to remain on board ship 
for several months, but was at last 
released from durance by tlio tardy 
undertaking given by government to 
be answerable for his defence. 

The lukewartnuess of his superiors, 
and the vlllanios of law, were not 
enough to fill up his time, and, in the 
very midst of these .‘igitating matters, 
he adds a third : he met Mrs Nisbet, 
and fell in love. His letters, however, 
arc not entirely composed of sighs and 
lightning ; and it gives a high idea of 
the lady’s sense to jwreeive tlie calm, 
yet real, aflection she inspired. Wo 
shall only qnote one of his letters to 
bis lady-love, to show the stylo of 
them nfl, and also to show his feel- 
ings towanls Prince William Henry, 
(King William IV.,) who was at this 
time under his command as captain 
of the Pegasus. 

«< Off Antigaa, I>€em}>€r 12 , 1788 . 

Onr young prince U a gallant man; 
he is indeed volatile, but^lways with 
great good-nature. There were two 
during by stay, and some of the 
old ladies were moitified tliat H. R. H. 
would not dance with them; but he 
says he is determined to enjoy the pri- 
vlM^e of sR other men, that of asking 
any lady he pleases. > 

We arrived here this 
motning at dayBght His Royal High- 
ness ffinisd wim and, of course the 
geyemor. I can toll you a piece of 
VOL. L\T. KO. CCCL, 


news, which is, that the prince is fully 
determined, and has made me promise 
him, that he shall be at our wedding ; 
and he sa3rs he will give you to me. 
His Royal Highness w not yet been 
in a private house to visit, and is de- 
termined never to do it except in tins 
instance. You know I will ever strive 
to boar such a character as may render 
it n<^discredit to any man to take notice 
o^mc. There is no action in my whole 
life bat what is honourable ; and 1 am 
the more happy at this time on ^at 
account ; for i would, if possible, or in 
my power, have no man near the prince 
who can have the smallest impeachment 
as to character ; for as an individual, I 
love him ; as h prince, I honour and 
revere him. My telling you this history 
is as to myself; my thoughts on all sub- 
jects are open to you. We shall cer- 
tainly go to Barbadoes from this island, 
and when I shall see you is not possible 
for me to guess ; so much for marrying 
a sjulor. We are often separated, but 
1 trust our affections are not by any 
means on that account diminished. Our 
country has the first demand for our 
services; and private convenienee or 
happiness must ever give way to 
public good. Give my love to Josiah. 
Heaven bless and* return ^ou safe to 
your most affectionate 

**Hobatio Nelson.” 

The attachment here professed for 
the prince seems to^ave been caused 
not less by the loyalty* of Nelson’s 
nature than by the real good qualities 
of the sailor king. It is probable ho 
tried to foim himself (professionally) 
on the model of his young commodore, 
and a better original it was impossible 
for him to study. A certain young 
lieutenant, of the name of Schomberg, 
conceiving that he was injuriously 
treated in an order of the da/, issued 
by his Royal Highness on board the 
Pegasus, applied to Nelson for a court- 
martial to enquire into tlie charge al- < 
leged against him. Nelson granted 
the cx»urt - martial, and placed the 
complainant in an^st till a sufficient 
number could be collected for his trial, , 
and expressed his opinion of shch fri- 
volous' applioatipns in the following 
general order: — 

" By Horado Nelson, Esqidre, Cap- 
tain of his Migesty’s ship Boreas. 

«For the better maintaining ffiwd- 
pUne and good gffvemipsait ia the 
king*s squadron under my command. 

. ‘3a 




" 1 ihittk it to inform the, 

ofiicerv that If any one of them shall 
presumd to write to the commander of 
the squadrou (unless there shall he ships 
enough present to bring them to iiumc- 
^te trial) for a court-martial to inves- 
tigate their conduct, on a frivolous pre- 
tence, thereby depriving his majesty of 
tlicir services by obliging the command- 
er of the squadron to confine them, 
that I shqll sind do consider such con- 
duet as a direct breach of the 14th and 
part of tlie 19th articles of war, and 
shall order them to be tried for the 
same. 

“ Given under my hand, fife. 

" Hoe^tio Nelsoh.** 

This probably bad the dci-ircd oflect, 
nnd the business u us afterwards ad- 
justed without having recourse to a 
court -mai'tial, though not without 
bringing upon Nelson a i*j\p over the 
knuckles on his return to Etiglund, 
In order to obtain the proper court, 
ho had directed the pritia* to take his 
Bhjp.to the JamuiCii station on liis 
way to Hatifux in Nova Scotui, and 
the following paragraph contains their 
lofilsiiips' decision : — 

" My lords arc nqt satisfied witli the 
reasons you have given for altering the 
destination of the j’egasus, and for 
sending the Battler sloop to Jamaica; 
and that, for having taken uptm you to 
send the latter atvny from the statiuu 
ti) which their lordships had appointed 
her, you will be answerable for the 
eouseqaencC, if the crown should be 
put to any needless expense upon that 
aecount/’ 

,, Wc must clos*J tWLs account of the 
^rlvoloua court-martial with an ad' 
mirable letter from Nelson to the 
•prince. 

^' Portsmouth, 27th July, 1787. 

" If to be traly great is to be truly 
'good, (as Tv^ are taught to beUeve,Ht 
never was stronger verified thanlUyour 
Boyal Highness in the instance of Mr 
, <9<>|f(iinberg. You have supported your 
character, yet, at the same time, by on 
Ifffiiable eondescension, have s^ved on 
,^04^^10' appearing before a court- 
Inai^Ii^ winch ever must hurt him. 
Bceestmont, I know, your Royal Illgh- 
i$^anev«v bad> or, I am sure, over will 
b^iLr any 'otie. It is a passion incom- 
;pa3Sbla with the character of a man of 
hanoinr.; %hDmbm'g was too hasty, cer- 
takfiy, |i| Writitig hi* letter; but ^now 


you are parted, pardeft lae, my prineei 
when 1 presume to reeofamm that 
Schomberg may stand in your royal 
favour us if he hi^ never sailed vHth 
you ;^and that, at some future day, you 
will serve him. There only wants this 
to place your character in the highest 
point of view. None of us are* without 
tailings. Schomberg’s was being rather 
too hasty ; but that, put in competition 
with his being a good officer, will not, 
1 am bold to say, be taken in the scale 
against him.” ^ 

There is one very characteristic cir- 
cnm.4taiico in this collection, namely, 
the number of letters written by Nel- 
son in recoinmendatioti of aU w'ho 
^lavc behaved w’ell under his com- 
mand. He u as desirous of acting to 
others as, iio boasts in one of his let- 
ters with i^ridc and exultation, he 
bad been treated by Lord Howe. 
“ You ask, by w hat interest did 1 get 
a ship? I answer, having .served with 
credit, was iny recommendation to 
Lord lluw'c, first lord of the admir- 
alty.” 

The following is an application on 
behalf of a certain boatswain called 
Josepli King, w hich wc quote on ac- 
count of tlic extraordinary politeness, 
— owing, perhaps, to hLs study at St 
Omer — with which Nelson designates 
lu’.s prottff^. 

To PiuLiP Stcpiikxs, Aomiiialty . 

" Boreas, Ulsi StpU 178^ 

" On the ^Otb, Charles Green, late 
acting boatawilin, was entered as boat- 
swain of his majesty’s ship under my 
command, agreeable to a warrant dated 
at the Navy Pay-office, the 13th instant. 
I am, therefore, requested by Joseph 
King, to wTiie to their lordsliips, to re- 
quest theywvill be pleased to appoint 
him to some other ship, as be hopes he 
has done nothing deserving of being 
superseded ; and 1 beg leave to recom- 
mend him m a most excellent 
tnan , — I am, fitc. 

Hobatio Nsasos/* 

Whether this application was sne- 
cessfiil or not, even the indiisti7of 
the editor has ndt discovered, M ^.e 
fear that, at this period of his tdsu^i 
Nelson's recommendation was no 
great weight withtlmAdiniralty, 
biograidiers, indeed, Clarke and 
McArthur, say, that al tiiis time Jtbe 



treatment lie received disj^usted hiin 
with hiew profession, and' that be bad 
even dctenniiicd never to set his fo< t 
again on board a king’s shi]), but re- 
sign Us commission at once. But Sir 
llanis Nicolas very justly is scepti- 
cal as to the tnitli of tliis anecdote, 
from the fact, that there is no allusion 
to aji 3 '^ intention of the kind in his 
coiTespondeiicc. And from what we 
SCO of his disposition in all his lettera, 
wo fed assured that a thought of 
leaving the na\*y never entensd his 
mind, and that he would have cxuisi- 
dtifed the Avithdrawal of his services 
as little short of treason.' But there 
occaiTcd now a long interval of idh‘- 
neas, or at Icfist of life ashore. The* 
Boreas was paid oil’ in December 
1787, and he was only appointed to 
the Agamemnon in Jainiaiy 170^1. 

The four years of peace ]>ass<‘cl hap- 
}»ily away, principally at Burnham 
with his father j and there iis little to 
quote till w’e find him on his own cle- 
ment again, lie writes to Hercules 
Boss, a West India merclian^, with 
W’hoin be had fonned a steady friend- 
ship* w'hile on that station; and we 
adduce Uie i)as>age as a further cor- 
roboratitm of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
doubts about the aiuhenticity of 
Clarke and H‘Arthur’s anecdote. 


But in /spite of the coolness of t9ie 
jaoks-in-oificc, and the cold shoulder 
they turned to the little troublesome 
captain in the time of peace, no 
sooner were we likely to come to log- 
gerheads with the French, than tliey 
turned their eyes to the quiet Nor- 
folk parsonage, and made ther amemle 
to tlic irrtcnndits Achilhs, 

Wior with France was declared on 
the 11th of February 1793, and on 
the 7th of Jaimaiy, Nelson -writes as 
follows : — 

To Mas Nelson. 

" Post nuhila Pheehus. After clouds 
comes sunshine. The Admiralty so 
smile on me, tnat really 1 am as much 
surprised as when the} frowned. Lord 
Chatham yesterday made many apolo- 
gies for not having give^, me a ship 
before this time, and said, that if 1 chose 
to take a sixty-four to begin with, I 
should be appointed to one as soon as 
she was r4‘a(ly, and whenever it was in 
his power, 1 should be removed into a 
seventy-folu*. Every thing indicated 
war. One of our sliips looking into 
Brest, has been fired into ; the shot is 
now at the Admiralty. ' Vuu will sei^ 
my fathci* tliL» news, which I am surjg 
will please him. — -liove to» Josiahi^ and 
believe me, your most affectionato*<!^. ^ 

** lloJUATio Nelson,”" 


Ne/jtan's JDespa^het and jSetiers, 


** You have given up all the toils and 
anxieties 4»f businesT>, whilst 1 muht still 
buttet the waves — in search of what 1 
That thing called honour, is now, alas, 
tliougbt of no more. My int<‘grity can- 
not^ mended, I hope j b*it iny fortune, 
God knows, has growm worse for the 
service. So much for serving niy coun- 
try. But the (levil, ever willing to 
tempt the virtuous, (pardon this*flatterv 
of inyserf,)^as made me offer, miv- 
ships should be sent to destroy his ma- 
jesty of Morocco’s ports, to be tliore ; * 
and 1 have some reason to think that, 
^ould any more pome of it, my humble 
services will bo accepted. 1 have in- 
variably laid down, and' followed close, 
a plan of what ought to be uppermost 
in the breast of an officer; that it is 
much better to serve an ungrateful 
country, than tq give up his own fame. 
Posterity will do him justice ; a uniform 
conduct of honour and integrity seldom 
foils of brinring a man to tho^goal of 
fament]ase*» 


Tli<! ai)i)ointmont of Nelson to the 
Agamemnon, a name wjiich ho did 
iicai'ly as much to immortalize as 
llomcrjTs the givat epoch of his pro- * 
fessioual life. But though his letters, 
which now rise to the rank of des- 
patches, become more intcrestiug to 
those* who watch his progress as an, . 
oflicer, there are compai-atively fewer 
whi^h let us into* the chai'octer of the , 
man. Besides this, the incidents of ' 
hisTcjireer after Hthis. time arc so well * 
known, that little* new cm be expoct- 
ad. What irovelty,^ howevci*, , ther^ 
wos-to be obtrine^d has not escaped 
fhe research of the editor, jfrom mma. ^ 
( 4 itt xve meet him in another volmsKs,*, 
when wiU again' bocom© - 

Testing in his individual capacity^' «s 
his secOTt .aad’canfidentW'^efteiBfo , 
the Cairaccion 'Lid Ladjr H^ntaf s^^ 
period, come to bO Isdd ? 

poit with fecUh]^ df 
respect. ' ^ 
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Machiavel was the first historian 
wlo seems to have fonnod a concep- 
tion of the philosophy of histor>^ lie- 
fore his time, the narrative of human 
events was little more than a series 
of biographies, imperfectly connected 
together by a few slight sketches ^of 
the empires on which the actions of 
their heroes were exerted. In this 
style of history, the ancient writers 
were, and to the end of time probably 
will continue to he, altogether inimit- 
able. Their skill in narrating a stoiw, 
in developing the events of a life, in 
tracing the fortunes of a city or a state, 
as they were raised by a succession of 
illustrious patriots, or sunk by a scries 
of oppressive tyrants, has never l>een 
approached in modem times. Tlie 
histories of Xenophon and Thucy- 
dides, of Livy ana Sallust, of Cajsar 
and Tacitufi, are all more or less 
formed on this model ; and the more 
extended view of history, as embra- 
cing an accoi^nt of the countries the 
transactions of which were narrated^ 
originally formed, ghd to a great part 
ex^uted, ^hy the father of history, 
Herodotus, appears to have been, in 
an unaccountable fanner, lo^ by his 
snicc^.ssors. 

Jn these immortal works, however, 
human transactions ai'C uniformly re- 
garded as they have tx^on aiWfcted by, 
or called forth the agency of, indivi- 
dual men. We are never present!^ 
with the view of society in a mass; as 
influenced by a series of cansfe and 
effects indepehjlcnf of the .agency of 
indlndual man— or, to speak more 
correctly, jn tjie development of 
which' the agency is an unj^nsclous, ^ 
and often almost a passive, instm- 
. ment. Constantly regarding hi^aoiy 
as an extensive species of biogmphv, 
they not only did not withdraw the 
leye to the distance necessaiy to obtain 
such a general view of the progress of 
fStingS, but they di^ the reverse. 
Thsif great object was to bring the 
' eye so ^se as to the whole vir- 
tueafw vices of the principal figures, 
which they exhibited on their moving 
j^ocaifia; wad in so doing, they ren-* 
der^l^ hicipable of perceiving, bt the 
jaiite |itnq, thfi idovemcnt of the wfiole 


sociaf body of which they foriUed a 
parti Even Livy, in his pictured nar- 
rative of Roman victories, is essen- 
tially biographical. His inimitable 
work owes its enduring celebrity to 
the charming episodes of individuals, 
or graphic pictures of particular evaits 
with which it abounds; scarce any 
general views on the progress of so- 
ciety, or the causes to wiiich Its asto- 
nishing progress in tbo Roman state 
w^as owing, arc to be found. In the 
introduction to the life of Catiline, 
Sallust has given, with unequalled 
power, a sketch of the causes which 
cornipted the republic; and if his 
work had been pursued in the same 
style, it would indeed have been a 
philosophical history. But neither 
the Catiline nor the Jugurthine war 
are histories; they are chapters of 
history, containing two interesting 
biographies. Scattered through tlio 
w ritings of Tadtiis, are to be found 
numerous canstic and profound obser- 
vations on human nature, and the 
increasing vices and selfishness of n 
cornipted age : but, like the maxims 
of Rocbefoucault, it is to individual, 
not general, hninanity that they refer; 
and they strike ns as so admirably 
just Ijecftiise - they do not describe 
general causes oprating upon society 
as a body — which often make little 
impression save on a*fbw reflecting 
minds — but strike direct to the human 
lieart in a way which comes home to 
the breast of every Individual who 
reads them. 

. Never w^as a jnster obs^ation than 
that the human mind is never qui- 
escent; it may not give the external 
symptoms of action, but it does not 
cease to have the internal action : it 
sleeps", hnt even then it dreams. Wri^ 
ters innumerable have declaimed on 
the night of the Middle A|^— on the 
ddnge of barbarism which, under the 
GoUis, flooded the worid— on the tor- 
por of the hitman miiid, under the 
conftiined pressure of Wage visdstiee 
andpiestlylshperstition; yet this vfas 
premsely the period wfami the adnds 
of men, d^ved of extetnal vent, 
Inwi^s on themselves ; and 
that the teamed and thotightftd, i^nt 
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OQt from any active part in society by 
the general prevalence of military vio- 
tonce, sought, in tfao solitude of tlie 
cloister, einploymont in reflecting on 
the mind itself, and the general causes 
which, under its guidance, operated 
upon society. The influence of this 
great change in the direction of 
thought at once appeared when know- 
ledge, liberated from the cloister and 
tlie university, again took its place 
among the affairs of men. Machia- 
vel in Italy, and Bacon in England, 
for the first time in the annals of 
knowledge, reasoned upon Ituman af- 
fairs 08 a science. They spoke of the 
minds of men as permanently goveru- 
^cd by certain causes, and of knowd 
"principles, always leading to the same 
results ; they treated of politics as a 
science in which certain known laws 
existed, and could be discovered, as in 
mechanics and hydraulics. This was 
a great step in ^vaucc, and demon- 
strated that the superior age of the 
w'oj'ldfaudthe wide sphere to wliich po- 
litical obiiCn'ation had now been ap- 
plied, had permitted the accumulation 
of such an increased store of facts, os 
permitted deductions, founded on cx- 
pejieuce, to be formed in regal'd to 
the aflah's of nations. Still more, it 
showed that the attention of wTiters 
had hem drawn to the general causes 
of human affairs ; that they reasoned 
on the actions of men as a subject of 
abstract thought; regarded effects 
formerly produced as likely to recur 
from a simUar combiuatiou of circum- 
stances; and formed couclusious for 
the regulation of futui'O conduct, from 
the results of past experience. This 
tondemey is, in an especial manner, 
oonspicaous in the Viscorsi of Machia- 
vei, where certain gene^ proposi- 
tions are stated, deduced, iiMn, 
the events -ef Boman stdj^biit an- 
nounced as lasting trud^applicable 
to every fliture gencx|^on and w- 
cumstances of men. Iff' depth of view 
and justness of obmvation, these 
views of the Florentine statesman 
never were swpassed. Bacon’s ewys 
relate, for the most part, to suyects 
of morais, or domestic and private 
life ; bat not nnfrequently he touches 
on the general concems of nations, 
and with the same pi^uud observa- 
tion of the past, and phUoaophic anli- 
dpatioQ of the hiw* ^ 


Voltaire professed to elevate his- 
tory in Fraude from the jejune and 
triftog details of genealogy, courts, 
wars, and negotiations, in which it 
had hithCTto, in his country, been in- 
volved, to the more genci'al contem- 
plation of arts and philosophy, and the 
progress of human affaii's; and, in 
some respects, he certainly effected a 
great reformation on the ponderons 
aflnalists who had preceded him. 
But the foundation of his history was 
still biography; he regarded human 
events only as they were grouped 
round two or three great men, or as 
they were influenced by the specula- 
tions of men«of letters and scicnc^. 
The history of France he stigmatized 
as sav^e and w'orthless till the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; the Russians he look- 
ed upon as bitter barbarians till the 
time of Peter the (^cat. He thought 
the philosophers a^e all in all ; till 
they ai'ose, and a sovereign appeared, 
who collected them round liis throne, 
and shed on thorn the rays of royal 
favour, human events were not worth 
narrating ; they were merely the con- 
tests of one set of savages plundei'iug 
another. Religion, in bis eyes, was a 
mere priestly delftsion to •enslave and 
benigbten mankind ; from its oppres- 
sion the gi’catest miseries of modern 
tunes, bad flowed ; the first step in the 
emancipation of th^ human mind was 
to chase for cvei* from the earth those 
sacerdotal tyrants. The most free- 
thinking historian will now admit, that 
these views are essentially erroneous; 
he will allow that, viewing Christianity 
mcroly as a human institution, its ef- 
fect in restraining the violence of feu- 
dal anarchy Iraa. incaiculablc ; long , 
anterior to the 'date of tliepbiloso- 
hers, he wiyjook for the broad foun- 
ariOD on which nhtional character 
and institutions, for good or for ovH, 
have been TOkiped.' Voltaii'c was of 
great service to history, by taining 
it from courts and camps to the pro- 
gress of literature, science, mid die 
arts — to the delineation of 
and the preparation of anecdotes de- 
scriptive of character; blit, notwithr.. 
standing all his talent, hb oevdfjota 
glimpse of the general caus6» 
influence society. He gave ns 
Instory of philoaopby, 
losi^y of hlstety.g ^ V . ' 

, 'Xtie ardent gehiuaii^l^torittl^e' 
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of Gibbon rendered him an incompar- 
able delineator of events; and hisjKJW- 
erful mind made him seize the genti'&l 
and characteristic featuic's of society 
and manners, as they appe# in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, as well as tho 
traits of individual greatness. Ilia 
descriptiems of tlio Konian empire iia 
the zenith of its power, as it existed 
in the time of Augustus — of it8» de- 
cline and long-protracted old age, ua- 
der Gonstautine and his successors <»n 
the Hyzautiiie throne — of the mnnn(‘m 
of the ]fa8tornl nations, who. under 
different names, and for a succession 
of ages, pressed upon and at last over- 
turned the einpiie — oji^the Saracens, 
who, issuing fivm the lands of Arabia, 
>nth the Koran in one hand and the 
cimeter in the other, urged on their 
i*e8it‘tipss course, till they were iirrcst- 
cd bvthe Atlantic OB the side, and 
the iiidian ocean • the other — of the 
stem crusaders, w ho, nursed amid the 
cloistered shades and castellated realms 
of Kurope, stniggletLw'itli that de^ as- 
tatiiig hordt^ “ wju-n ’twas strongest, 
and ruled it when 'twos wildest”— of 
the k»ng agony, .sllenl decay, and ul- 
timate resurrection ot^lie Kternal City 
— are so i^iany iannortal ]»ictui‘<‘<, 
which, to tlie end of the world, will fas- 
cinate every ardent arid iinagiiiati\ o 
mind. But, notwithstanding this 
iiu*oiu]iarable tal^ait fftr general ami 
characteristk’ descrijUioii, he had not 
the mind necessary for a jdiilo^i- 
phleal analysis of tin; series of cauM'S' 
which iiitluciiee human events. Ho 
viewed religion with a jaundiced and ^ 
prejudiced eye— tin' fatal bequest of 
his age and trench education, unwor- 
thy alike of his native candour ami 
inherent sti^ngtli of understanding. 
He had profound p)iiloso]»liic ideas, 
jund occasionally I(‘t them out with 
admirable etfoet ; but the turn of his 
mind was essentially descriptive, and 
his jHjwcrs were such, in that brilliant 
department, that th(;y wiled him from 
the less inviting contemplation of g<y 
neral causes. We turn over his fas- 
cinating pages without wcaiyiiig; but 
without ever discovering the generid 
progress oi* appanmt tendency of hu- 
mat! ftffhirs. We look in vain for tho 
pri^found reflections of Maehiavel on 
* the permanent results of certain poll- 
*tifcal combinations or exiK;riments. 
He lias le€ us through a ** mighty 


maao . but hethas made no Attempt 
to allow It “ not without a plan.” 

Hnine is commonly called a philo- 
sophical historian, and so he is ; bitt 
he has even less than Gibbon the 
power of unfolding tlie generabcatisrs 
which influence the progress of human 
events. Ho was not, projwriy speak- 
ing, a philosophic historian, but a 
philosoiilMjrwriting history— and these 
are very dilforent things. The pni^gjilf 
cal statesman will often make a better 
delineator of the progress of liuman 
affairs than tho pliiltwophic recluse; 
for he is liiore practically acquainted 
with their secret springs : it was not 
in the schools, but the forum or tho 
palace, tliat Sallust, Tacitus, and Burkt^ 
acquiml their deep insight into tho 
human heart. Hume Avas gifted with 
admirabiti sagacity in politicsal econo- 
my; and it is the good sense and depth 
of his view sou that imi)ortaut subject, 
then for tin' first time brought to War 
on the annals of man, that lias chiefly 
gainoil for him, and with justice, the 
c haracter of a philosophic hi.stf;rian. 
To this ma^v be added the admirable 
cleariK'Ss and rhetorical powers with 
which lic 1ms stated the principal 
arguments for and ngiiinst tlie great 
changes in the English institutions 
wiiirh it fell to his lot to recount— 
argmnents far abler than W'ore ritber 
iiso<l by, or occurred to, the actors by 
whom they wesre brought shout ;, for it 
is seldom that a Hume is found in the 
councils of men. With ef|ual ability, 
too, ho has givon periodical sketches 
of iifaimctSY mistoms, and habits, 
uik)gl6d with valuable detailB on 
finance, commci'cc, and prioes-rsll 
ciem(nit.s, and most important ones, 
in tho formation of philosophical liis- 
toiy. We owe a deep debt of 
gnititude to tlie mSn who has res- 
cued these important flsets from the 
ponderons ftfflos where they were 
slumbering in forgotten obscurity, and 
brought them Into the broad light of 
philosophic obsecration and popular 
narrative. But, notwithstanding aH 
this, Homo U far from being pted 
with tiio philosophy of hi^to^. Ho 
has oolleeted or pnmared many bf the 
facts necessary ^ the scimtee, but he 
has made liUf^progress in it hims^ 
He w'os esseumly a secede. !le 
aimed spreadiiig doiAdS. 

than shefihg Tttaire 
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amd Gibbon^ he was standalonsiy prc- 
jQdiced and unjast ol the subject of 
religion ; and to write modem histoiy 
without correct views on tluit subject, 
is like playing Uarolet without the 
character of tlic Prince of Denrftark. 
He was too indolent to acquire the 
vast store of facts indisponscable for 
correct generalization on the, varied 
theatre of human affairs, and oflon 
drew hasty and incorrect conclusions 
from tlie events wliich particularly 
came under bis observation. Thus 
the repeated indecisive battles be- 
tween the fleets of Charles II. and 
the Dutch, drew from him the obser- 
vation, apparently ju.stified by their 
results, that sca-tights arc seldom so 
im])ortaTit or decisive sls those at land. 
The fact is just the reverse. Witness 
the battle of Salninis, Avhich repclleil 
fi*om Kuro|>c the tiile of P<irsiaii in- 
vasion ; that of Actiinn, wUidi gave a 
master to the Uoinan world ; that of 
iSluys, W'hich exfH)sed Frauce to the 
dreadful English invasions, begun 
under Kdw'ard 111. ; that of Lepanto, 
whicli rolled back from Christendom 
the w'ave of !Malioinetnn coucpiest; 
the <lefeat of the Arma<ia, w hicli por- 
inaiieutl^v established t(te Itefonnation 
jin Northern Europe; that of La 
Hogue, wiiicli broke the maritiino 
strength of lx>uls XIV ; that Tra- 
falgar, which for ever took “ slai»s, 
colonies, and commerce ” from Napo- 
leon, and spread them w ith the lb i- 
tisli colonial cui]iire over liiilf the 
globe. 

Moiite.sqaieii owes his colossal re.- 
utation chiefly to his hJspnt dc^ Litix; 
ttt the Ormuimr et iJemdofce des 
Bommna is b;^ mtich the greater work. 
It has never attained nearly the repu- 
titdoii in tbie country which it de- 
serves, cither In consequence of the 
English mind being loss partial than 
tbe French to tlie philosopliy of hu- 
man affairs, or, as is more probable, 
fh>m the system of education at our 
nniversitics being so exclusively de- 
voted to the Btu^ of words, that our 
adhedars never arrive at the knowledge 
of things, It hi impossible to imagine 
a work in whidi the phdoBopby of his- 
tory Is inore ably condensed, or where 
there is cpthibltcd, in a short space, a 
more px^nnd view of the general 
crises to which the long-continued 
groatoasainid nltlmate dewno of that 


celebrated people wm owing. It is 
to be regretted only that he did not 
come to modem times and other ages 
wdth the same masterly survey ; the 
iiiformatiaii collected in the Esprit dvs 
Loix w'oiild have furnished him with 
ample materials for such a work. In 
that noble treatise, the same philoso- 
phic and gcucraliziug spirit is couspi- 
cuoiik; but there is too great a love- 
oii sJ^stem, an obvious partiality for 
fanciful analogies, and, not unfre- 
qiumtly, coueJusions hastily deduex)d 
from iu.sutiicient data. These errors, 
the niitural result of a philosophic 
and profound mind wandering with- 
out a guide the mighty maze of 
human transnetions, are euiirely 
avoided in the Grandmr et Decadettce 
dii$ Jtmnainsy where ho w'as retained 
by authentic history to a known train 
of events, and wiii^re his imaginative 
.sjnrit and marked tpnni for generaliz- 
ntioii found suflicient 6cx)pi*, and no 
more, to ]n-oduco the most perfect 
eomincntury on the annals of a single 
people of w hich the human mind can 
boast. 

Ilossuet, in his Vnivnrsal History^ 
aimed at a higher object ; he profess- 
ed to gi\(; nmhisg less^thaii a de- 
A clopiuent of the plan of Providence 
in the go^ enimenl of human affairs, 
during the whole of antiquity, and 
down to the reign of Charleiuagne. ‘ 
The idea was ma^niicent, aud the 
mental ]>ow’ers, as wx*ll as eloquence, 
of the llisliop of ]M(?aux promised the 
greatest results from such an under- 
taking. But the execution has by no 
means corresponded to the concep- 
tion. .Voltmrc has said, that ho }>ro- 
fessed to givt* a view^ of uuiversal his- 
toiy, aud fie ha.s only given tbe liis- 
tory of the Jews; and tliere is too 
mneh truth iu the observation. Ho 
never got out of the fettei's of his 
ecclesiastical education; the Jews 
w ere the centre round which he sup- 
]K)sed all other nations revolved. His 
mind was polemical, not philosophie ; 
a great theologian,- he was but an . 
indifferent historian. In one par- 
ticular, indeed, bis observations are 
admirifole, and, at times, in tbe high* 
est degree impressive. He never loses 
sight of the divine superintendence of , 
human afl'airs ; b^ sees in all the ips- 
volutians of empires the progi*ess otja 
mighty plan for the ultimate redemif- 
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tiou of mankind ; and ho traces the 
workings of this superintending power 
in all the transactions of man. But 
it may be doubted whetiior he took the 
eori*ect view of this sublime but mys- 
terious subject. He supposes the di- 
.vine agency to inlluence directly the 
affairs of men— not through the me- 
dium of general laws, or Uic adapta- 
tion of our active projicnsitics to i the 
varying circumstances of our coiidkr 
tiou. Heiicx! his views strike at the 
freedom of human actions ; he makes 
lueii and nations little more than the 
pnpi»cts by which the Deity n'orks 
out the groat drama of buniau affairs. 
Without disputing the reality of such 
immediate agency in some particular 
casc^ it may safely be affirmed, that 
by far the groater part of the affairs 
of men are left entirely to their own 
gnidance, and that their actions arc 
overruled, not directed, by Almighty 
power to work out the purposes of 
Divine beneficence. 

That which Bossuct left undone, 
Kub(;rtson did. The first volume of 
his Charles V. may justly be regarded 
as the givatest step which the human 
mind liad yet made in the philosophy 
of hLst<»ry. ^ExteiuUng his views be- 
yond the admirable survey which 
Miuitesquicu had given of the ri>e 
and decline of the lloiuau empire, he 
* aimed at giving a view of the pro- 
gress of society in modern times. This 
matter, of the i>rogress of society, was 
a favourite subject at that period with 
political philosophers; and by corn- 
bluing the s])cculations of these ing<'- 
nioiis men -with the solid basis of facts 
whicli his erudition and industry had 
worked out, Xlobertson succeeded in 
producing the most luminous, and at 
the same time just, view of the pro- 
gress of nations that had yet been 
exhibited among mankind. The 
philo.sopliy of history here appeared 
in its full lustre. Men and nations 
were (‘xhibited in tlieir just pro- 
portiouh. Society wa.s viewed, not 
(»nly in its details, but its masses ; 
the general causes which influence its 
progress, ninning into or mutually 
affecting each other, and yet all con- 
Bpliiug with more or less efficacy to 
bring about a general result, were 


exhibited in the post lucid and mas- 
terly manner. ^ The great causes 
which have contributed to form the 
elements of modern society — the de- 
caying civilization of Home — the ir- 
ruptidii of the northeiii nations — the 
prostration and degradation of the 
conquered people— the revival of the 
military spirit wdtli the private wars 
of the nobles— the feudal system and 
institution of chivoliy — ^tho crusades, 
and revival of letters following the 
capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks — the invention of printing, and 
consequent extension of knowledge to 
the great l)ody of the i>eople — the dis- 
coveiy of the compass, and, with it, of 
America, by C'olumbus, and doubling 
of the Cape of (iood Hope by Vasco dc 
(iama — the discovery of guupoM'der, 
and prodigious change thereby cffcctcil 
in the implements of human destruc- 
tion— are all there treated in the most 
luminous manner, and, in general, with 
the justest discrimination. The vast 
agency of general causes upon the 
]>rogress of mankind now became ap- 
jiarout : uii.seen po>vt*i\s, like the dei- 
ties of Homer in the war of Troy, 
were seen to mingle at every step wilh 
the tide of sublniiary nlbiirs; and so 
j)owerful and irresistible docs their 
agency, >\hen tnnx* revealed, appear, 
that we are perhajis now likely to 
fall into the opposite' extreme, and to 
ascribe too little to individual elfort 
or character. Men and iiulions seem to 
be alike borne forward on the surface 
of a mighty .stream, which they arc 
equally incapable of arroi»ting or direct- 
ing ; and, after surveying tlie vain and 
impotent attempts of individuals to ex- 
tricate themselves from tlic current, 
are apt to; exclaim with the philo- 
sopher, ♦ “ Ho has dashed witli his 
oar to hasten the cataract ; he has 
w aved with his fan to give speed to 
the w’inds.” 

A nearer examination, however, 
w^ill convince every candid enquirer, 
that individual character exercises, if 
not a pinwinount, yet a very pow erful 
influence on human affairs. Wlnmvef 
Investigates minutely any period of 
history will And, on the one hand, 
tliat general causes affecting the wliolc 
of society are in constant operation } 


* Ferguson, 
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aiid on the other, thi|t these general 
causes themselves are often set in mo- 
tion, or directed in their effects, by par- 
ticular men. Thus, of ^vhat efficacy 
were the constancy of Pitt, tho/ore- 
sigbt of Burke, the arm of Nelson, 
the wisdom of Wellington, the genius 
of Wellesley, in bringing to maturity 
the British eni]>irc, and spn*adiiig tfic 
Anglo-Saxon race, in pursuance of its 
ap])OHitcd mission, ovci:w half the 
glob(! I W'hat manHdloiis effect had 
the heroism and skill of liobert Bruce 
upon the subsc(iucnt history of Scot- 
land, and, through it, on the fortunes 
of the British race ! Thus biography, 
or the deeds or thoughts of illustrious 
men, still forms a most important, and 
certainly the most interesting, part 
even of general history ; and the per- 
fection of that noble art consists, not 
in tlie exclusive delineation of indivi- 
dual acliievement,or the concentration 
of attention on general causes, but iu 
the union of the two in due propor- 
tions, as they really exist in nature, 
and (ietennine, by their combined qic- 
ratiou, the dhx‘etion of human affairs. 
The talent now re(juircd in the histo- 
rian ])artakes, accordingly, of this two- 
fold character, lie is expected to 
write philosophy and biography : skill 
ill drawing individual character, the 
power of describing individual achieve- 
ments, with a clear perception of gene- 
ral causes, and the generalizing faculty 
of enlarged philosophy. He must 
eoinblnc in his mind the powers of the 
microscope and the telc.scope ; bo 
ready, like the steani-engiue, at one 
time to twist a fibre, at another to 
propel an hundred-gun ship. Heiioe 
the rarity of eminence in this branch 
of knowledge ; and if wo could con- 
ceive a writer who, to the aixlent 
genius and descriptive powers of Gib- 
bon, should unite the lucid glance and 
just discrimination of Robertson, and 
the calm sense and reasoning powers 
of Hume, he* would form a more 
perfect historian than ever has, or 
probably ever will appear upon 
earth. 

With all his generalizing powers, 
how«sver, Robertson fell into one de- 
fect — or rather, he was unable, in one 
respect, to extricate himself from the 
prejudices of his ago and profession. 
He was not a freethinker — on the wn- 
trary, be was a sincere and pious 


offree- 

thiraKrs — they had the chief influence 
in ise formation of a writer’s fame ; 
and he was too desirous of literary 
reputation to incur the hazard of ridi- 
cule or contempt, by assigning too 
prominent a jilace to the obnoxious i 
topic. Tlicfuce he has ascribed far too 
little influence to Christianity, in 
rcstfaiiiiiig the ferocity of savago 
iffaiincrs, preserving alive the remains 
of ancient knowledge, and laying in 
general freedom the broad and deep 
foundations of European society. Ho 
has not overlooked these topics, but he 
has not given them their due place, nor 
assigned them4heir proper weight. He 
lived and died hi comparative retire- 
ment ; and he was never able to Atke 
himself free from the prejudices ot his 
country and education, on the subject 
of Romish religion. Not that he ex- 
aggerated the abuses and enormities 
of the Roman Catholic superstition 
wliich brought about the Reformation, 
nor the vast benefits which Luther 
conferred upon mankind by bringing 
them to light ; both wore so great, 
that they hardly admitted of ex- 
aggeration. Ilis error — and, in the 
delineation of the? progress of society 
in modern Europe, it was a very great 
one — consisted in overlooking the 
beneficial effect of that very supersti- 
tion, then so perniejons, in a prior age 
of the trorlii, wiicn irtolence wm 
universal, crime prevalent alike iii 
high and low places, and goveniment 
impotent to check cither the tyranny 
of the great or the madness of the 
people. Then it was that superstition 
was the gi-eatcst blessing which Tro- 
vidence, in mere}', could bestow on 
mankind ; for it effected what the wis- 
dom of the learned or the efforts of the 
active were alike unable to effect; it 
restrained the violence by imaginary, 
which was inaccessible to the force of 
real, terrors ; and sjircad that protec- 
tion under the shadow of the Cross, 
which could never have been obtained 
by the poivcr of the sword, Robert- 
son was wholly insensible to these 
early and inestimable blessings of the 
Christian faith ; he has admii'abiy 
delineated the beneficial influence of 
the Cmsades upon subsequent so- 
ciety, but oil this all-important to- 
pic he is silent. ¥et, whoever has 
the condition of European 
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society in the ninth, tenth, and ole- 
Tenth centuries, as it has since been 
developed in the admirable work^of 
Sismoiidi, Thierry, Alichelct, and CJni- 
zot, must be aware that the serviees, 
not merely of Christianity, but of the 
Upsnpcrstitions ^vhieh bad usurped its 
place, were, dnriiiff that lon^ period, 
incalcnlabhs ; and that, bitt for them, 
European society would infallibly Ifave 
sunk, as Asiatic in every age hifr* 
done, beneath the desolating sword of 
l)ar1>arian power. 

Sisnnnidi — if the magnitude, and in 
many respects the merit, of his works 
be considered — must be regarded as 
one of the greatest historians of mo- 
dern times. His “ History of the 
ItaUpi llcpnblics in sixteen, of the 
“ Alon^arcliy of Franco ” in thirty vo- 
lumes. atte-it the variety and extent of 
his antiquarian ro'searche^. as Avell iis 
the indefatigable industry of his pen : 
hU “ Literatnre of the f^nith of Eu- 
rope/’ in four, and “Miscellaneous 
Essays” in tln’ce volumes, ^huu iiow 
happily he has bleiidiMl tlnso weighty 
ih\ (‘stigatioiis with the llghtej* topics of 
lileraturt and poetry, and tiie p«»Iitirid 
)ihil(»'Ophy which, in recent times, has 
come to ocnipy so* lurgc a plact‘ in 
th(‘ study of all who have turned their 
mind to the progress of human atlair^. 
Xor is the least ji.irt of his merit to 
be tbiind in the jvlmirab> skill witli 
which he ha.'f coinhmsed, eacii in t>\o 
volumes, his great histories, for the 
benctit of that n ii morons ( bis> of read- 
ers wlio, unable or nmvillinsr to faro 
the formidable undertaking (»f going 
through his gi’eat histories, are<lesivous 
of obtaining snich a bri<d snrnmarv (»f 
their leading events as may suffice for 
persons of ordinary pcrrie\'erance or 
education. His mind was essentially 
philosophical ; and it is tin* ])hiU;snphy 
of modern history, accordingly, which 
he has exerted himself so streimously 
to unfold. He views W)ciety at a dis- 
tance, and exhibits its great changes 
in their just i»roportions, and, In gene- 
ral, with their true effects. His success 
in this arduous undertaking has been 
peat indeed. He has completed tlic 
pkturc of w hich Iloi»ertsoii had only 
formed the sketch— and completed it 
with such a prodigious col lection of 
materials, and so lucid an arrangement 
of them in their appropriate places^ as 
to have left Inturo ages little to do 


blit draw the jiwPconcliisions from the 
results of his lalmiirs. 

With all these merits, and they arc 
great, and with this rare combination 
of anriqnarian industry wilh philoso- 
phic generalization, Sisinoiidi is far 
from lu‘iiig a perfect historian. He 
did well to abriilge his great works ; 
for he will find few readens who w ill 
have perseverance enough to go throngli 
them. An«abridgoment was triwl of 
(ribbon : but it bad little sncee^s, and 
lias never since been attempted. Yon 
might as well pnblisii an nbridpuiKuit 
of Waverleyor I vaiihoe. Every roathu* 
of the fh rlme and Falf must fe(‘l that 
Cfmdensation is impossible, w ithout 
ah omission of interest or .a enrf ail- 
ment of beauty. Sismondi, with all 
his adiniral»h‘ qualities a general 
and tiliihwojihic historian, wants tlie 
one tiling needful in exciting interest 
— descriptive and <lramritic power. 
He was a mail o( great \igour of 
thought and clcanievs of ob'.<'r\ation, 
but Utile jjtnius— at le.i'-tof that kind 
of gruiu" w hi<*h ntTos>ar\ to move 
the ^^•eling- or warm I he imaginalioii. 
’J’hai was In^ jiriiicipal defect : ami it 
w ill )>l•c^ cut his gn at w ork^ troin I'ver 
(ommamliim tin* attention ut'.i nnine- 
rou*! IkmIv of general n'aders, h(iwe>er 
iniuli they may be esteemed l»y the 
b*ani<*d and*>fuiUon,s. C'onscions of 
thi'' didiciom V, lie makes scan e any 
atteni))t to make his nanatise inte- 
resting; but, is'MTving his whole 
strengtii for general views on the pro- 
gre<5S of society, f>r j»hilosopliic obver- 
vatioiis on its most important changes, 
he tills nj) tlie intermediate space with 
long quotations from chronh ies, me- 
moirs, and state ]»apers — a sure W'ay, 
if the selection is not made with great 
judgment, of rendering tho whole in- 
snpfMirtably tedious. iKvery nniTative, 
to be interesting, slidffld Ihi given tii 
the w'riter’fi own irordft^ unless on those 
fHTasions, by no moans frequent, when 
some striking or nimarkable expres- 
Klons of a sjM'aker, or contemjiorary 
writer, arc to be preserved. Unity 
of style and oxiiression ia as indis- 
licnsablc in a history which is to move 
the heart, or fascinate the imagina* 
tion, as in a tragedy, a painting, or 
an epic poem. 

Hnt, in addition to this, Sismondi’s 
generaLviews, thongh ordinarily jiiat^ , 
and always expressed with| deamesa 
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and i)roci«ion, aro nit always to l>e 
taken without exaifliuation. Like 
llol>en.soii, he was never able to o\- 
trii‘,at4* hims4*]t’ entirely frtmi the early 
prejudie.es of his eomilrv and educa- 
tion ; hardly any of the < reneva /^'hool 
of phi 10 .- 0 ] )hers iiave been able to doso. 
lJrou;»lil up in tliat learned and ablc» 
but narrow, and in .some respeds la^ 
jfoted 4 oniniiiniiy, he was early enfjaj;- 
ed in the \ast ?indertaKifijr of the lli-- 
toiy of the Italian Jiepnhlies. Thus, 
befort* he was well aware (‘fit, and at 
a lime ot lit<', when the opinion.s arc 
llexibie, and easily nnnddi'd by ex- 
,lenjal iiiij»ressions, he bcraine irre- 
V4»calily eiianioinvd of smli little com- 
mnuitief* he liad li\(‘<| in, or wjw 
de-tiibiii;:, find imbibi'd all the pre- 
jndiee', iln- (. hiirch of Koine, 

wliieli lja\e n.iinrally, irom iloso 
V, ainl ilie endiiraia of nn- 
nto'iiible <-\ii>at its liiimb. been e\er 
p' .Mi'Mit tile (‘alMiii-'ts of 

lu'inoM 'I liesr eauKO- hive tiii^xed 
i'M' iiiijijirtial \i(‘ws with 
'■/■•if pM'iipiii whuli apj»ear 
in •lii 1.'- uinitj-x wfiere ilu-e .-ub- 

je-'t-. ,ii(' I M M iei-jutelv Otl'jded tO. 
l!i-' j'Oi!.ilii\ *.•( 

lion*^. 'Kid j*n • 0 0. ]uMldOj;i 

on them, is jis , •: a*' liU 

aveiMoli It) the t 1.''||)| el JvoJlit' is 

V tm.-^pii iteiis ,Mul iiiieiiijH'r.tt'’. His 
idea ■»! a oetl'i i » MM-iet’s wt»nli| be a 
confideraev ol little r'']tul)lic.s, fjo- 
\<M*ned l)\ popularly elected mairi.-- 
It ale-, holdiiji; ilie -earlet old lady of 
Koine in utter abominarion, and ”-o- 
\erned in inattei- t*! rehtrioii bv the 
I’re^bvteriiin forms, and the tenets of 
lailMii. It is not to be woiidertsl ui, 
that the aniiali'it of the eonntries of 
Tasso and Dante, of 'l itian and Ma- 
ehiavel, of I'etviiveh and Leonardo 
da Vinci, of fbilileo and ]\Iichnel 
Aiiffehi, should eom-eive, tliat in no 
other state of society is such 8eo|»e 
atlbrdod for mental cultivation and 
the deveh»inneiit of the hijrhest efforts 
of Keniiis. Still less is it surprisiii];, 
that the historian of the crusade 
Rf^aiii.st the Albiftt'iisesi, of thv* unheard- 
of atrocities of Simon de Moiitfort, 
of the whole>saU‘ massacres, bnnuu]i;s, . 
and torturings, which have bronglit [ 
such indelible disgrace on the Roman 
priesthood, should feel deeply inte- 
rested in a faith which has cxtricaItTd 


his own country from the abominable 
pei-Hecution. Rut still, this indul- 
gence of these natural, and in some 
respc'cts jiraiseworthy, feeLmgs, has 
blinded Slsmondi to the insurmount- 
able evils of a confederacy of small 
lepnblics at this time, amidst sur- 
rounding, powerful, and monarchical 
stale.s; and to the inappreciable bless- 
ings of the Christian faith, and even 
iii the Romish 8ii])orstition, before the 
])eriod w hen the.se inlaiiious cruelties 
begun, when their warfare was only 
wifli tlie oppres.sor, their struggles 
with the dc.strojers of the human 
race. 

Rut truth is great, and will prevail. 
^J'hose just views of modem society, 
which neither the luminous eye ot 
Robertson, nor the learned resmeh 
and ]ihiloso]>hic mind of* Sismondi 
(••mid n*ach, have been brought for- 
M anl b\ a w riter of sui ] massing ability, 
wlio.-e fame as an iTistorian and a phi- 
loso]»her is for the lime overshadow- 
ed by tlio more tieeting celebrity of 
the .'statesman and the jiollticiaii. Wo 
\>ill not speak of ]\r. Gi:izot in the 
latter character, much as we aro 
tcmined to do so, by the high and 
hoiiourabU ])arL*nhich Jie has long 
borne in I'airopean diplomacy, and 
the, -ignal ability with wdiicli, in the 
mid.-t of a sUort-sighted and rtdjcl- 
Uoii.s generation, ehnnouriug, as the 
Kuman.«4 of old, lor Hut mwft/s utile 
If Hum. Jie has sustained his sovereign’s 
wix* and inagnaiiiinous re.-oliitioii to 
maintain peace. "We, are too near 
the time to iippiveiatc the magnitude 
of the-e ble.sMiigs; men 'would not 
now 1 m lieve. throiigli what a crisis tlio 
Rritlsh empire, uncon^eioll.«^ of its dan- 
gler, pa.ssed, when M. Thiers was dis- 
mi.-MMb three years and a lialf ago, by 
Jjonis Philippe, and M. Guizot called 
to the helm. But w hen Hie time ar- 
rives, as .arrive it will, that the diplo- 
matic seeretsof that period arc brought 
to light ; when the instructions of the 
revoliiti4)nary minister to tlie admiral 
of the 'J'oiilon fleet are m.ode known, 
and the marvellous chance which pre-* 
vented tlieir being acted upon by 
him, has becomh matter of history ; 
it will be admitted, that the civi- 
lized world have good cause to thank 
M. Gnizut for saving it from a con- 
test os vehement, as perilous, an^ 
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; probably os disastrous to all concern- a loftier sphere jhan other men ; as if 
ed, as that wl^ foUowed the I'reuch he wore elevalfed above the nsnal 
^ Itm^olution. ^ straggles and contests of humanity ; 

0nr. present business is with M. and a superior power had withdrawn 
Qtiiaot as a historian and philoso- the veil which shrouds their secret 
t*her ; a character in which he will cans^ and course fiom the gaze of 
be remembered, Jong after his services sublunary beings. Ue cares not to 
to humanity os a statesman and a dive into the secrets of cabinets ; at- 
miuistcr l>ave ceased to attract the taehos little, perhaps too little, im- 
attentioii of men. In those respects, portonce to individual character ; but 
we phioe him in the veiy^ highest rank fixes his steady gaze on the great and 
among the w riters of modern Europe, lasting causes which, in a durable 
It must be understood, however, in manner, infiueneo human aftairs. He 
what his greatness consists, lest the views them not from year to year but 
readers, expecting what they will not from century to century ; and, when 
find, experience disappointment, when considered in tha't view, it is astonish-, 
they begin the study pf his works, ing how much the importance of iiidi- 
Ile is neitlier imaginative nor picto- ^Sdual ngoiu y disa])pears. Important 
rial ; he seldom aims at the pathetic, in theirgeneration— sometim(‘s almost 
and ha^ Iktle eloquence. He is not omuiputent for good or for evil wdiile 
a Livy nor a Gibbon. Nature has not they live — particular men, how givat 
given him cither dramatic or descrip- soever, rarely leave any vei-y impor- 
tive powers. He is a man of the taut consequences behind them ^(»r at 
highest genius ; but it consists not in least rarely do what other men might 
narrating particular events, or describ- not have done as effectually as them, 
ing individual achieveineiU. It Is in and which was not already detennined 
the disoovoiy of general causes ; in by the tendency of the human mind, 
tracing the operation of dianges in and the tide, cither of flow or ebb, by 
society, which escape ordinary obser- which human afiairs were at the time 
vation; in seeing whence uumi has wafted to and fro. The ^desperate 
conic, and ^xhetherAc ia»‘ going, that struggles of w'ar or oT'ambition in 
his greatness consists; and in that which they were engaged, and in 
loftiest of the regions of history, he is w hich so much genius and capacity 
unrivaled. We know of no author were exerted, ai*c swept over by 
W’ho has traced the change-^ of .**ociety, the flood of time, ami seldom leave 
ami the gcuwal censes which deter- any histing trace beldnd. It is the 
mine the fate of nations, with gneh im*u who determine the- direction of 
just view's and so luucli sagacious dis- this tide, who imprint their character 
crimination. He is not, jiroperly on general thought, who are the real 
S|)eaking, an historian ; his vocation directors of human aftair.s ; it is the 
and object w'ere different, lie is a giants of thought who, in the end, go- 
groat dlscourser on history. If ever veru the world — kings and minlstors, 
the jihilosophy of historj' w;as cm- princes and gcn(‘,rals, warriors and 
bodied in a liuman being, it isiiiM. legislators, are but the ministers of 
Guizot. their bh'ssings or their curses to man- 

Thc style of this great aiitho^' is, in kind. But their dominion seldom bo- 
ov( ry respect, suited to liis-^^bject. gins lill tht^msclves are mouldering in 
He docs not aim at the highest flights their graven, 
of fancy ; makes no attempt to warm Guizot's largest work, in point of 
the soul or melt the feelings ; is sel- size, is his translation of Otbbon's 
dom imaginative, and never deserip- Ilomt: ,■ and the just and philosopliic 
tive. But he is unifonniy lucid, saga- spirit in which he viewed the oxiursc 
clous, and discriminating ; deduces of human affairs, w^as admirably cal- 
his concInsLOMs wdth admirable clear- culatcd to provide an antidote to the 
ness from his premises, and occasion- sceptical sneers which, in a writer of 
ally warms from the innate grandeur such genius and strength of iinder- 
of his subject into a glow of fervent standing, are at once the marvel and 
eloquence. He seems to treat of hu- the disgrace of that immortal work, 
man affairs, as if 1^ viewed them from lie has begun also a history of the Eug* 
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lish Revolution, to vlkkh Jic was led 
by having been the editor of a valuable 
collection of Memoirs relating to the 
great Ilcbellion, translat(*d into French, 
in tweiity-tive volumes. Jlut this 
work only got the length of two vo- 
lumes, and came no further down than 
the death of Charles I., an epoch no 
further on in the English than the 
execution of Louis in the French re- 
volution. This history is clear, lucid, 
and valuable ; but it is written with 
little eloquence, and has met with no 
gi’eat success: the author's powers 
were not of the dramatic or i)ictorial 
kind necessary to paint that dreadful 
story. These were editorial or indus- 
trial labours uinvorthy of GuizoCs 
mind ; it was when he delivered lec- 
tures from the chair of history in 
Paris, that his genius shone forth in 
its proper sphere and its true lustre. 

II is f 'ivilimtion ni Ftatirr^ in five 
volumes, ( 'irilisa/ion Europaime^ and 
Kssais sur Vllistoirt* rk France^ each 
in one volume, arc the fruits of these 
professional labours. The same jiro- 
foinid thought, sagacious discrimina- 
tion, and lucid view, are conspicuous 
in them all ; but they possess difler- 
ent (legi-ccs of interest to the Englwh 
reader. "I’lic cn France is 

the gi-oundw^rk of the whole, and it 
enters at large into the wdiole details, 
historical, legal, and antiquarian, es- 
sential for its illustration, and tliepvo<if 
of the varioiispropositions w hich it con- 
tains. In the ( 'iri/fsathn Kurapt'enne^ 
and Essays on the History of France, 
however, the general results are given 
with e(|n:il cleanii*ss and greater bre- 
vity. We do not hesitate to say, that 
they appeal* to ii.s to throw more light 
on the histoiy of society in modern 
Europe, and the general progress of 
mankind, from the exertions of its 
inhabitants, than any other works in 
existence ; and it is of them, c.spcoiaHy 
the first, that wc propose to give our 
readers some account. 

The most important event which 
ever occurred in the history of man- 
kind, is the one concerning wdiich con- 
temporary writers have given us the 
least satisfactory accounts. Beyond 
all doubt the overthrow of Rome by 
the Goths 'was the moat inoiiieutous 
catastrophe which has occurred on 
the earth since the deluge ; yet, If wo 


examine either the historians of anti- 
quity or the^e^irliest of modern limes, 
we find it wholly impossible to under- 
stand to what cause so great a catas- 
trophe had been owing. What gave, 
in the third and fourth centuries, so 
prodigious an impulse to the northern 
nations, and enabled them, after being 
so long repelled by the arms of Rome, 
limply to prevail over it? What, still 
more, so completely paralysed the 
strength of the empire during that 
period, and produced that astonishing 
weakness in the ancient conquerors of 
the world, which rendered them the 
easy prey of those w^hom they had so 
often subdued ? 'J’hc ancient writers 
content themselves with saying, that 
the iMioplc became corrupted ; that 
they lost tlieir niilitai*y courage ; that 
the recruiting of the legions, in the 
fi-ec inhabitants of the empire, be- 
came impossible ; and that the se- 
ini-barbarons ' tribes on the frontier 
could not be relied on to uphold its 
fortunes. But a very little reflection 
inn.st he suflicient to show' that there 
must have been much more in it than 
this, before a race of conquerors was 
converted into one of slaves ; before 
the legions fled b^cforc the barbarians, 
and tlic strength of thcVivilizcd w’as 
overthrown by the energy of the sav- 
age world. For wdiat prevented a 
revenue from being raised in the third 
or fourth, as w^cll as the ^rst or second 
centuries? Corruption in its wwst 
form had doubtless pcn'adod the 
higher ranks in Rome from the Em- 
peror dow'iiward ; but these vices are 
tlic faults of the exalted and the .‘ifliii- 
ent only ; they never have, and never 
will, extend generally to the great 
body of the commiraity ; for this plain 
reason, that they are not rich enough 
to purchase them. But the remark- 
able thing is, that in the decline of 
the empire, it was in the low'er ranks 
that the greatest .‘pid most fatal weak- 
ness first appeared. I^ng before the 
race of the ratricians had become ex- 
tinct, the tree cultivators had disap- 
peared from the fields. Leaders and 
generals of the most consummate 
abilities, of the greatest daring, fre- 
quently ^ose ; but their eiforts proved 
in the cud ineffectual, frem the impos- 
sibility of finding a stm*dy race of fol- 
lower to fill theii* ranks. The Icgioq- 
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ary ItaUan Bouuer waa awanting— 
Ids place was imperfectlj^ supplied by 
the rude Daclau, the hardy OiDnuau, 
the faithless Goth. So completely 
were ttie iuliabitants of the provinces 
within the lihine and the Danube 
paralyBed, that they ceiLscd to make 
any resistance to the hordes of inva- 
ders ; aud the fortunes of the empire 
were, for several generations, Sus- 
tained solely by the heroic efforts gf 
individual leaders — ^Belisarius, ai’ces, 
Julian, Aurelian, Constantino, and 
many others — whoso rcno\\n, though 
it conld not rouse tlio pacific, inhabi- 
tants to warlike efforts, yet attracted 
militaiy adventurers from all parts of 
the world to their standard. Mow, 
what weakened and destroyed the 
rural population? It could nut be 
luxuly? on the contraiy, they -were 
suffering under excess of poverty, and 
bout down beneath a load of taxes, 
whicli ill Gaul, in the time of Con-* 
stantinc, ambimted, as Gibbon tolUj 
ns, lo nine pounds sterUug on as < ry 
freeman? Wiat \viis it, then, wliiiiiv 
oecasioiicd tlicdepu|mlati<>n and W(‘ak- j 
Hess? This is uhat it beiuous us to; 
know — this it i.s wJiicIi ancient liistury 
has left unkmoMi. , 

It is here* that the vast stop in the 
pUilosoidiy of histoiy made, from au- 
ciont to modern times is apparent. * 
From a few det^iched liints and in%u- 
latod facts, Jeff hy the ancient an- 
nalists, apparently ignorant of tluh 
value, and careless of their preser va- 
tic m, modern industry, guided by the 
light of philosophy, has reared up the 
true solution of the ditfienlty, and re- 
vealed the real caus(*s, hidden Irinn the 
ordinary gaze, which, even in the 
midst of its gi*eatest prosperity, gi*a- 
duallr, but certainly, tiddennined the 
strength of the empire. Michelet, in 
Ills Gatile som lea Homains^ a most 
able and interesting >vork — Tliierry, 
in his Domination llornaine m 
GmtU^ and his Jlistoire deft Rot's 
J/crormi/iaw«---Sisnioiidi, ill the three 
first volumes of his Uistoire des Fran- 
(ruas— and (iiiizot, in his Ctvilhati^n 
Europtcnne^ and the first volumes of 
his ^sais sur VllUtoire de Frame — 
liave applied their giH^at powers to 
this most mteresting subject. It may , 
safely be affirmed, that they have got 
to the bottom oj the subject, aud f 


lifted wp the 'fell fron\ one of the 
darkest, and 3fct most momentous, 
changes in tlie history of mankind. 
Gnizot glve.s the following account of 
the principal causes w hich silently nn- 
denittiied the stnmgth of tlio empire, 
flow iiig from the. peculiar organization 
of ancient society : — 

When Home extended, what did it 
do ? Follow its liistory, and you W'ill 
find that it was everlastingly engaged 
ill conquering or founding cities. It was 
with cities that it fought — with cities 
tlint it contracted — into cities that it 
sent colonies. The history of the con- 
quest of the world by Home, is notliing 
hut tliG liistory of the eoiiijuest and 
jQ^iundutinu of a great miuxber of cities. 
In the Fast, the expan.siou of the Koiuun 
power assutned. from the very outset, a 
stunewhal dissimilar character; the po- 
pulation w as ditlbreiUly distributed from 
tlio <‘st, and niiich Icms cuiicontratctl 
in cities ; !)ut in the Furopeaii world, the 
fuii}id.ation or conqueAt of towns was 
the wiUorrn rifSiilt of Roman coinpiest. 
In G.iul and Spain, iu Italy, it was con- 
stunth tow ns which opposed the barrier 
to Rouiun rloniiiiation, and towns which 
w t re foiindcid or, garrihoned by the le- 
gions, or strengthened by colonies, to 
ritain them wlicn vanquished in a stab* 
of .subjection. Groat? ii»ad.s stretched 
from one town to another; the multi- 
tude of cross roatls which noxv iutei*seet 
each other in every dir»wtion, was un- 
known. I’hey had nothing in common 
with that multitiido of little monuments, 
Tillage.^, churches, castles, villas, and 
cottages, \\In<‘h now cover onr pro- 
vince.s. Rome has bequeathed to us 
r. ‘thing, cither in its capital or its jiro- 
vinces, but the mnnidpal character^ 
which produced iimnenso moiuimenls 
on certain points, destined for the use 
of the l ast population which was tliero 
assembled togetlior. 

From thi.s peculiar conformation of 
society iu Eoro|>e, under the Romaa 
dominion, f^oiiHisting of a vast conglo- 
meration of cities, with each a depen- 
dent territory, all independent of each 
otlicr, arose the absolute necessity for a 
uontrol and alisulute government. Otto 
inuuicipolity iu Home might conquer 
world: but to retain it in aubjeotion, 
and provide for the government of all 
its multifarious parts, was a very dif- 
ferent matter. This was one of the 
chief causes of the general adoption of 
a strong concentrated government un« 
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der tho empire. Sutih a centralized 
deapotism not only s^zeceded in re- 
straining and regulating all tho inco- 
lierent members oi the vast dominion^ 
but the idea of a central irrebi&iiblc au- 
thority insinuated itsell' into ipen’s 
minds every where, at the same time, 
wdtli wonderful £M^ty. At hrst sight, 
one is abtoinshe^jjPF see, in tiiat prodi- 
gioufi and ill-united aggregate of little 
republics, in that accumulation of se- 
parate municipalities, spring up so sudl 
denly an unbounded n-speet for the 
sacred authority of the empire. But 
tho truth is, it had become a matter 
of absolute necessity, that tlic bond 
w liicli held together the diflerent parts 
of this Jiet«jrogenoous dominion should 
be \ery powerful; and this it w-as which 
gave if so ready a reet'ption in the minds 
of men. 

But when the ^igollr of the central 
power declined during a course of agys, 
from the jire.'ifture of e.vtcViial warfare, 
and tin- weaktu'ss of internal corruption, 
this necessity was no longer f<*lt. Th^ 
capital ceased t<* be able to jirovide for 
the 2*r»>N ince.s; it rather sought prolco- 
tioii from ihciii. During four ctMiturics, 
the central ])ower of the em]>eror.s in- 
cessantly .struggled against tins" luereas- 
ing debility ; but the moment at length 
urriveil, when all the [«i‘uetised skill of 
desjiotisni, «»Aer tin* long ln,<Occiauc*' of 
sejw itude, could no longer keep together 
tho huge and unwieldy body. In the 
fourth century, we ste it at once break 
Up and disunite ; the ijarbaruiiiQ entered 
on all sides from without, the pruNinccs 
ceased to 02»puse any rcsi.*.tance from 
within; the cities to twinco any ro- 
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a centralized r^gim, its rules, customs^ and primsi- 


ples of liberty^.! on the other, a common, 
general, dril legislation; and tho idea 
of absolute power, of a sacred majesty, 
tlie principle of order and servitude.*’ 
— {Civilization 'Europ^m, 20, 23.) 

The causes w^hich produced the ex- 
traordinary, and at first sight unac- 
countable, de^jopulatiou of the country 
dlsti4cts, not only in Italy, but in 
Giiul, Sfiain, and all the European 
provinces \)f the Homan empire, ai'e 
cxiilaiiied by Guizot in liis Essays on 
the History of France^ and have been 
fully dcmoiistratod by Sismondi, 
Thierry, and Michelet. They wdre a 
natural eoiisetjAiencc of th,c municipal 
.M fetem, then universally established 
as the very basis of civilization in the 
'whole Homan empire, and may be 
seen urging, from a similar cause, the 
Turkish emiuro to dissolution at this 
day. This was the imposition of a 
certain fixed duty, as a burden on 
each nmuicii>aUty, lo be raised, 44 - 
decd, by its own members, but admit- 
ting of no diminution, save under the 
nio>t special circuiustaiices, and on* an 
exjiress exemiitiou by the ciuperor. 
Had the gi(‘«it bulk of the iieople been 
triM*. and tlie emjiiro* iiros^ierous, this 
fixity of impost would lunc been tlie 
greatest ol all ble,ssings. ’ It is the 
preciMi boon so frequently’ and car- 
ju .sLly implored by yur ryots in iudia, 
and indeed by the cuUiviflors all over 
the East. Jlut when the empii’o Wit!5 
beset on all shies w itli eiieiuies— only' 
the more nqiacioiis and pi>?ssin^', that 


gard for ihe general v>elfiirc j and, as in 
the (llwi.‘»ler t>f a bliijiwrcck, c\cry one 
looked out for his individual safety. 
U’hus, on tho dissolution of the empire, 
tho same general slate of society pre- 
sented itself as in its cradle. The im> 
perial autliurity sunk into the dust, and 
numicipal institutions alone survived 
the di.sas»tor. This, then, was the chief 
legacy which the ancient bequeathed to 
tlie modern world — Ibr it alone survived 
the storm by vvhicK tho former had 
been destroyed — cities and a mum'oipal 
organization ewrf where established. 
But it was not the only legacy. Beside 
it, there wa^the recollection at least of 
the awful majesty of the emperor — of a 
distant, unseen, but sacred and irresis- 
tible pow'cr. These are the two ideas 
which antiquity bequeathed to modern 
times. On the one hand, the municipal 


tho miglit ot tlio logious had bo long 
coiiliucd ihomw itliiii the comparative- 
ly uavrow limits of their own stciile 
territories — and disasters, frequent and 
seiious, wen? laying w aste the fron- 
tier provinces, it became the most 
diyudful of alll^courgcs ; because, as 
the assessment on each distiict w’os 
fixed, and scwcely ever suffcied any 
abatement, every * disaster experi- 
eiicod increased the burtfen on the sur- 
vivors who had escaped it; until they 
became bent down under such a 
weight of taxation, as, coupled with 
the small number of freemen on whom 
it exclusively fell, crushed every at- 
tempt at productive industiy. It was 
the same thing as if all the fanners 
on each estate were to be bound to 
moke up, annually, Hhe same amount 
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of rent to theii* lanillonl, no matter 
hoir many of them had become insol- 
vent. Wcknow how lonjr the agri- 
culture of Ilritnin, in a period of de- 
clining prices and frequent disaster, 
would exist under such a system. 

Add to this the necessary etfect 
which the free circulation of grain 
throngliout the whole Roman world 
had ill depi'cssing the agricultiy*e of 
Italy, Gaul, and Greece. They were 
unable to withstand the qoinpctitioii 
of Egypt, Lybia, and Sicily — the storc- 
lionses of the world ; whore the be- 
nignity of the climate, and the riches 
of the soil, rewarded seventy or an 
hundred fold the labours of the hus- 
bandman. Gaul, wdidire the increase 
was only seven-fold — Italy, where 
it seldom exceeded twelve — Spain, 
where it was never so high, were 
crushed in the struggle. The mis- 
tress of the world, as 'i'acitus bewail**, 
had come to depend for her subsist- 
tence on the floods of the Nile. Un- 
able to compete with the cheap gi-:iin 
raised in the more fiivoured regions 
of the. south, the cultivators of Italy 
and Gaul gradually retired from the 
contest. They* devoted their exten- 
sive estates to pasturage, because live 
cattle or ddiry profim-e could not bear 
the expense of being shipped from 
Africa ; and the race of agrhuilturists, 
the strength of the legions, di'*appcar- 
cd in the ^lds,»and was lost in the 
needy and 'indolent crowd of urban 
citizens, in part maintained by tributes 
in com brought from Eg>T:)t and Ly- 
bia. This augmented the burdens 
upon those who remained in the rural 
districts ; for, ’as the taxes of each 
mnnicipality remained the same, every 
one that withdrew into the towns left 
an additional burden on the shoulders 
of his brethren who remained behind. 
So powerful was the oi>eratioii of thi‘se 
two cause.s — the flxity in the state 
burdens payable by each nniiiicqm- 
lity, and the constantly declining 
prices, owing to the vast import from 
agricultural regions more favoured by 
nature — ^that it fully equaled the etfect 
of the ravages of the barbarians in the 
frontier provinces exposed to their 
incursions; and the depopnlation of 
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the rural distriXts was a.9 complete in 
Italy and Ganl|t>cfore a barbarian bad 
] massed the Alps or set his foot across 
the Rhine, as in the plains between 
the Alps or the Adriatic and the 
Dawtbe, which had for long been 
ravaged by their arms. 

Domestic slaiHlllllpoDSpircd . with 
these evils to pHpit the healing 
power of nature from closing these 
yawning wounds. Gibbon estimates 
the number of slaves throughout the 
empirt;, in its latter days, at a number 
equal to that of the freemen ; in other 
words, one lialf of the whole inhabi- 
tants wci-e in a state of seiwitude ;* 
and ns there were 120,000,000 souls 
finder the Roman sway, sixty millions 
were in that degraded condition. 
There is reason to believe that the 
nuinl>er of the slaves was still greater 
than this estimate, and at least double 
that of the freemen ; for it is known 
by an authentic enumeration, tliiit, in 
the time of the Kmperor Claudius, the 
number of citizens in the empire was 
only (5,iN5,00(i men, who, with their 
faiiiilies, might amount to twenty mil- 
lions of souls ; and tlie total nuuiber of 
fivemen' was about double that of the 
ei(i7.ens.t Jn one family alone, in the 
time of JMiny, there wcrt‘ 41 1 C slaves.t 
Rut take the number of slaves, accord- 
ing to Giblmn’s computation, at only 
half the entire po]iulatioii, what a 
]iro(tigioiis abstraction mu.st this mul- 
titude of slaves have made from the 
physical and moral strength of the 
enipirc ! Half the jwople roquiring 
food, ncodiiig restraint, incaiiable of 
trust, and yet adding nothing to the 
innster-roU of the legions, or the per- 
sons by whom the fixed and immov- 
able annual taxes were to be made 
good ! In what state would the Bri- 
tish empire now l)o, if we were sub- 
jected to the action of similar causes 
of ruin ? A vast and unwieldy domi- 
nion, exposed on every side to the 
incursions of barbarous and hostile 
natiofis, daily increasing in nnmbcrSf 
and augmenting in military skill ; a 
fixed taxation, for which the whole 
free inhabitants of cveiy muuicipality 
were Jointly and severally responsible, 
to meet the increasing Ailitary esta- 




♦ Gibbon. 
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blishnuMit required by tioso perils; a 
ib‘(diiiiii;r, and at Icii^q.Irexliiict, Uffri- 
oiiltuiv in llio I’cntral jn-oviiuTs of the 

(‘inpin*. owiii;; t»i llio delu^rr nf cheap 
j^iain from its fertile exlivmiiies, 
A\aflcd o\cr the ^^atcr s of the M.fli- 
terram^aii ; of tiiri>iil(‘nt 

fivcnicii ill citiej^^^Vqui'M hy daily 
di>ii'ilMMion of at ilic ]ail»- 

lie cxpciiM', from llic iiii]K*rial frraiia- 
ric'^; and a hall, or t^^o-t]li^U, oi the 
'wJiolc po|»nlation in a ^tatc ol\sIavcry 
— licit lici- hcarin;r an\ share of the, 
jniMic Iinrd‘‘iis, iior adtiinif to the 
sticnL,dh o| ilic military arra\ of the 
cmpiic. Such an* the, (li.-cnvcih*" of 
modern philosophy, a^ to tin* caiiM-s 
of th(* decline and ultimate tall of the * 
Ibiin.iii einpiie, ;ileane<l from a few 
tacts, accidentally prcser\»d by the 
ancient writer,-, api»arenily uncoiisci- 
oin, o] tliiir N.diiel It i- a noble 
scii'iicc whicli. in sti -lioit a time, hqs 
]»resent( d -in h a Lofi to in.inkind. 

ftiii/ot lias aimoimceil, aiul ably 
illn-lrated, a ;;rcat tinth, which, wh(‘a 

traced 1(1 ii> le^fiiimatc con.se 4 jaciice<, 

will lie toiind to lto tar toward- dis- 
lielliiiL’’ many o| the juiiiiciou- imio- 
\atiiip dnirma,- wliicli liaxe -o Ion;; 
been iilloal in the world, it i- Ihi-, 
that \shciie\or an iii-titutioii. tlmii;:h 
appan iitlv jtcrnii ion- in otir e\e-, has 
lone: existed, aiid midera'rreai >arie- 
ly of ( ircmnstain’cs. we may rest 
Mired that it in reality has been ai- 
leiided with some, advanta<;(,s whhh 
eountei balance its evils, and that 
upon the whoh’ it is beiietieial in Us 
fi'iidem y. 'I'iii.s imporiani prim-iplo 
is tint- .slated : — 

^ " liidcjiomleFil of the cJVort.s of man, 

there is estalilished hy a law' of provi- 
dence, which it is iinpossilde to mistake, 
and which is aiialagous to what we wit- 
ness in the natural world, -a certain 
measure of order, reason, and justice, 
without which s»»fiety eaiiiiot exist. 
From the sinjjjlo fact of its endurance 
we may eoiiclude, with certainty, that 
a society is not eonij»letoly absurd, in- 
sen.sato, or inifjiiitous ; that it is not 
dostiluto of the elements of reason, 
truth, and justice — which idone can 
#;ive life to .society. If the more that 
society dovelopes itself, the stronger 
does this principle become — if it is daily 
accepted by a jjreatcr number of men, 
it is a certain proof that in the lapse of 
time there has been progres-sively in- 
VOL. LVI. XO. CCCI.. 
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trodured into it more reason, more 
justice, more right. It is thus that the 
idea of political legitimacy has arisen. 

“ 'riiis principle has for its foimda- 
lion, ill the first instance, at least in a 
ei-rtain degree, the great principles of 
moral l<*gilimacy — justice, reason, 
truth. 'J'hen came the .sanction of 
time, which always begets the presump- 
tion of^easoii having directed arrange- 
nieiUs which have long endured. In 
the early periods of soeiety, wo too often 
lind force and falseliond ruling the cra- 
dles of royalty^ristocraey, democracy, 
and even the church ; but every w'here 
you will sec this force and falsehood 
yielding to the reforming hand of time, 
and right and tiwth taking their place 
ill the rulers of (‘ivili/ation. It is this 
pi*ogros-i\e infusion of right and truth 
wliieh has by degrees developed the 
idfa of political legitimacy ; it is thus 
that if h.is become establislied in modern 
ei\ ili/ation. At dillercnt times, indeed, 
attempt', have beni made to sub.stitute 
for tliis idea the banner of despotic 
jiMwer; but, in doing so, they have 
luriied it a^ide from its true origin. It 
i-. so little tin- banner of despotic power, 
tluit it i- in the name of right and jus- 
tue that it has overspread the world. 
As little is it e\clusive: it belongs 
mitle r to per&ons, *elasses,*nor sects; 
ii arises wherever the idea of right has 
developed itself. We shall meet with 
this principle in systems the most oppo- 
site- : in the feudal sysiJem, in the muni- 
cipabtit'.5i of riaudi*rs and Germany, in 
the republics of Italy, as w ell as in sira- 
]ih- monarehic-s. It is a character dif- 
fused through the various elements of 
modern eixih/ation, and the perception 
of whu h is imlispensaMe to the right 
umlerstaiiding of its history.*’ — {Lecture 
ill. !), 11; Cirtlhotion Liluropienne.) 

>*'o principle over was announced , 
of .more practical importance in legis- 
lating for mankind, than is contained 
in 1 hi.- passage. The doctrine is some- 
what ob'seuroly stated, and not with 
the precision whicli lu general distin- 
guislics the French writers'; but the 
import of it seems to be this — That 
no system of government can long 
exisrainong men, unless it'is substan- 
tially, and in the majority of cases, 
fonuded in reason and justice, and 
sanctioned by experienced utility for 
the i>eoi»lc among wlioih it exists ; and 
llicrcfprc, tliat we may predicate with 
perfect certainty of any mstitutioa 
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\Uiicli lias been gonoraily extended tliey were cwtaiiily less informed, and 
and long established, that it has been ]n'ob:ibly were, on that account, in 
upon the whole beiitdicial, and should the gtMiernl ca-^e, less judicious. But 
be uiodiiied or altt‘n‘d with a very time has swo])! away their follies, 
cautious hand. 'I'lial thN ]m>p(><iiioii mIhcIi were d(nibtless great enough, 
is true, nill ]>it>l»ablv he disput(‘d hy a.^ it has done ti n? w nrthJi’ss Gpbmm nd 
none n lio have thought much ami dis- literature. wiy^Mkh they, ^as we, 
pa'^sioiiatclv on human atl'airs ; for were everwhd^^^Hand not liiiig has 
all hiuiuni institution*^ are foi^ned and sf<»od the test and cinne dtovii 

.siipportcil by men, and iiulois men to ns through a series of generations, 
liad some reason tbr supporting t^iein, of their idejis or iiislituthjiis. but what 
tliey wtuddspeetlilysinklnthcgriuind. had sunn* ntilitv iu human feelings 
It i** in vain to ^ay a privileged class and iiece^sitie.s. and was «m the whole 
].:ive g<u. iiosse.'^sion oftlu' }H>vvei% and expedient at the lime when it arose, 
they make luse of it to tx'rpetuate Its utility may huM* cea.si“d by the 
the-e abuse**. Donbtlo-'S, they are changi* of manners or of the circuni- 
jilvvavs Millieienllv iueliii(*d to d<»so: stauees of st>c“ielv-- tliai mav he a 


but a privileged elass, or a dt'sp«»i. irt 
alv\.i\->’ :i mere handful against the 
gnat body of thejieojile: and mih‘.ss 
tlicir power is supported bv the foree 
of general opinion, tbmnh'd on e\pe- 
rieiieed niilitv upon llie whole, it 
eeuld not maintain Usgiuuml a single 
week. Ami this explains a fact ob- 
served by an abh* and ingenious »\ liter 
(*f the ])resent d.iv'.’^ that li' ,iljno-.| .ill 
the great (MaiMibion.^ r«'(orded in his- 
t4»r\ are aiteiitiv elv eoii.-'idi red, it will 
be t.Miud. that atl(*r a lirii'f ]>enod of 
Mn mi.'i!-, and nften alim-st sujxt- 
Iniiiiaii (ifort.oii tin* part of the people, 
th*'v have terminated in tin- Cstabli'.h- 
tm nt <»t a govermnenr and insfitutious 
{littering ^eiinelv, except in n.ime, 
fi'fiia lliat^ v\ hn^i l.ml prectMh'il Hn* 
*Uiiggle. It i> hardlv netes'-arv to 
lemaiK how -triking a eoidirinaiioii 
•tin* r.n^li*-li 1 {'Volution t>f UIhjs, and 
Tlie IVeiich of IMo, alVunl {»f tliis 
truth. 

And this explains what i^ the true 
meaning of, £in{l ."olid toimdatiou ua, 
that ri'ven'uce hn- anthjiiity which is 
so'*troiiglj iiii]jlaiited in human nature, 
ami is never foigolp-n for any coiisi- 
{lorable time without inducing the 
ino^t dreadful disasters uj»ou .^{icicty. 
It means that those in.stituth'iiH wliu-h 
luive de.s(’eii{led to us in ai tual ]»rac- 
tic<* from our ancestor.*-, come sanc- 
tioned bv the f-,rpfTteNCi: of ages; and 
that tliev {'oiihl not lia\{* sUmrl .so 
long a t<'st mile.s.s they had been rc- 
comnieiuh‘<l, in .soim*. degree, at Ica.st, 
l»y their utility. It i.s not that onr 
ancestors w'Cih* wiser than we are; 


go{xI n'.isou for c.iutiou*Iv iniHlilying 
or iilt(‘ring it - but n'ly upon it, it was 
{•nee Useful, it it has e\i-.t{'d hnig; and 
the presumption of pivsi-ut and con- 
tinuing iiiiliiv reipiin's lo be sti<nigiv 
outw{*iglud bv f{>h lble c<»ii^i{hTjM inns 
lu'hite It is abaiidom-d. l.onl Bmon 
h.U' tuhl us. in u(»nls whh ii {au n{'MT 
beniim* liili-. s(j pit»fouml i^ llu-ir wis- 
{lom. tliat Mill change.*-, to bi' ne- 
tieial. ^hoidd resoniblo iho*^' of time, 
which, tlmugh the gr{'at<‘st t>l alliiino- 
\ator.s. work* out its ali{’iati{»n'- .*{> 
giadii.illy tliat iln-v an* ni‘\«'r jvci- 
ceivTd. (iiii/ot makes, in the saiuo 
.spirit, 1li{* hdhwving line olxservatioM 
{•n the.shiw inanh {»fSiiju'eme wisdom 
in the g<»venmieiit <*1 the world — 

*• If we torn tear ey{'» to hi.slttry, we 
.shall liiid that all tin- great <le\eli>p- 
meiit.s tif thf human mind have turned 
to the atl\untag<- <jf society- all tlie 
gnsit struggles of huinanitv to the 
goiwl t»f manktnd. It is not, indeo{b im- 
mc-diaO Iv that tlie.-e (‘tihi ts talv{- plact'; 
ages «»lten elapse, a thousaiul <d)stat-le.s 
intervmn’, he-fote tln'v arc fully dc- 
vehijied; hut vvh(>n we survey a huig 
cours(- {»f age.s, we .set' that all lias been 
ac(Mmi}ilished. U'ln‘ march {)f Provi- 
dence is not .subjected Uj narrow limits ; 
it cares not to devchipe to-day tlie con- 
sequi'nces of a prineiple whicli it has 
estahli.sluid yest{'rday ; it will bring tlu'in 
ffirth in age.s, when the appointcil hour 
has arrived ; and its eour.s{’ is not the 
less sure that it i.s .slow. The throne of 
the Almiglity resl.s on time — it marches 
through its bauiidle.ss exjuin.se as the 
gods of Homier through space — it makes 
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SI stop, and ages hav*| passed away, spiritual and temporal ^ power. That 
How many ages elapsid, how many separation is the origin of lihorty of 
changON ensued, before tfc regeneration conseience ; it rests on no other ]jrinci- 
of the inner man, })y means of Christi- plo than that which lies at the bottom 


auity, ex« nnseil <in the social .state its 
great and salutary infliienc“! Never- 
theless, it has at length succeeded. •N 0 
one can mistake it s ^c cts at this time.*’ 
— (Lccfnrfi i. 

In .snrti'ving t fir prrjgre^s of civi- 
liziilion ill inodi-rn, as compared with 
ancient times, two teatnro> stand ])ro- 
jnimmt as rlistingiU''liiiig the one from 
the otln*r. 'Hiese are lb<‘ r/iun/i and 
the Jrmhtl .sfisUm. 'I'liex \\en‘ jirc- 
ci'«ely the eirennistances whieli gave 
the ino'^t umbrage to tin* })IiibKopber.*j 
of file eiglilei'iifb (‘i‘nnirv, and which 
awakened the gieate-t iraii'.ports of* 
iinligiialioii among liie ardent niulti- 
liide> A> bo, at its dose, brought about 
the rreiieb lie\ ulution. Veiy dilfe- 
rent i" tile liiibi in wbidi tin* eye of 
true pliil«i>nplix , enlightened by the 
exjierience ol (heir aii<iIitiou, vicx'S 
llie«.(‘ great (listiiKdive jeaturc'' of mo- 
dern s'n'Iely 

“ linnK'n-e,'’ s:i\s (iui/ot, “was the 
intbumi e xNbieb tin* Cliiist'an ehurch 
< seri'is-'d r the cn ili/.atinn ef ueslcrn 
raini|M-. Ill tin mils* f, it uas an incal- 
I ul.ible .i(b;oitaL;e to have a moral 
poner, a power dcNlitute of plix^ie^ 
force, winch iej)osed oiilx ot» ineiitil 
eonvntioiis and iimral l(d»ngs, csta- 
bli-'lieil amidst that deluge ot pb\Meal 

fvMTe and selfish \n*!eine wlneli oxer- 
nhelmed soeictx at that pv*rio»l. Had 
tin- C'iiri>ti 4 iii ehiirdi not e.vi.Mfeil, the 
world xxoiihl have been delivered over 
to the iidhuMiee of plix.^ical ‘itreiigtli, in 
its enarM-st and nn>st rexoltiiig f<»rni. 
It alone evefeistMl a moral jiowtr. It 
ditl more , it s])read abroad the idea of 
a rnh* of obi'dieiiee, a lieaxenlx power, 
to whieli all human beings, hoxx great 
boexer, xvere 6 ubjccti‘»l, and wliicb was 
above all iniman lavx^. That of itself 
xvas a safeguard against tin* gn*atest 
evils of society ; f«*r it .affected the minds 
of those by xxliom they xxere brought 
about; it profi’ssed that belief — the 
foundation of the salvation of humanity 
— that there is above all *‘\isling insti- 
tutions, superior to all 11x1111.111 laws, a 
permanent iiiul clixiue iuw, sometimes 
called Reason, sometimes Divine t om- 
rnand, but which, under wliatovor name 
it goes, is for ever the same. 

“ 1'hea the ehurch commeueed a 
great work — the separation of the 


iff the wide.st and mo.st c\t«-TnJ»'d tolera- 
tion. The sejiaration of llie sjiirituul 
and temporal power rests on the juin- 
eiph‘, that physical force is neith<‘r en- 
titled to act, nor can ever have anv lasting 
inlltience, on thoughts, con\ iction, truth ; 
it llox^s from the eternal distinetiori be- 
tw'^eii tin* world of thought and the 
world of action, the vvin’kl of interior 
conviction and th.it of estm-nal facts. 
Ill tnilb, tb.'it^inciple of the liberty of 
conscience, for which ]!urope has com- 
bated and suffered so mueli, which has 
so .slowly triumphed, and often against 
the utmost efforts of the elergv them- 
selves, was first fouiirled by the doctrine 
of the separation of the temporal and 
spiritual jvower, in the cradle of Tui*o- 
j»ean (iv ili/ation. Tl is the Christian 
4*hureh which, by the necessities of it.s 
situation t*i (U«fen(l itself against the 
assaults of barbarism, introduceil and 
inaintuinecl it. The ivreseiif'e of n moral 
influence, the inainteiinnee of a iMviiie 
1.1 w, the separation of the teinjionil 
and .spiritual power are the threi- gieat 
blcsdngs v\hi<-h the Christian church 
has ilitfused in tin* dark .iges ov or Kuro- 
pean •society. ^ 

The intliK'nceof tin* Chrislian ( liiireh 
vxas great and lunelictiit for another 
rx'.iMm, Tin* bishop and clergy ere- 
long became the principal inunidjval 
magistrates : they went* the chaiicelhu-s 
and iniuNtiTs of king.^— -tin* rulers, e.\- 
e< j»t ill tin* < amp and the tield. of nian- 
kiiul. When the lloinan emi»ire cruni-. 
hled into dii'-t, vvlu n the centr.il power 
of the t nijM i-ois and the legions di-^aji- 
peared. tlieri* n*niami d.* we liav e .seen, 
Uo othet authoritv in the st.ite but the 
inunicijtal functiimaries. Tbit lliev iheni- 
.svlves had fallen into a state of ajiathy 
and despair ; the hcav y burdens ol' dos- • 
potism, tlip oppressive taxes of the 
munieipalifii'S, the iiicursion.s t»f the 
fierce barbarians, liad reduced them to 
do.spair. No j)n»tectivn to society, no 
revival of indu.stry, no shielding of in- 
nocene**, could be e.xpecttd fr un thx'ir 
exertions. The clergy, again, formed .a 
fiociely within itself ; fresli, young, v igor- 
OU.S, sheltx^red by the prevailing faith, 
vx hich speedily drew to itaelf all the learn- 
ing and intellectual strength that re- 
mained in the state. The bishops and 
priests, full of life and of zeal, naturally 
were recurred to in order to fill all civil 
situations requiring tlniught or iuforina- 
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tion. It is wrong to reproach their exer- 
cise of these powers as an usurpation ; 
they alone were capable of exercisinjij 
them. Thus has the natural course of 
things prescribed f«»r all ages and coun- 
tries* The clergy alone were mentally 
strongand morally zealous : they became 
all-powerful. It is the law of the uni- 
verse.” — {Lecture Hi. 27, 31 j CiuiUza- 
tion EuropCenm' .) 

Nothing can be more just oit im- 
portant than these observations; a|id 
they throw a new and consoling light 
on the progress and iiltiimtc destiny of 
European society. I'hW are as ori- 
ginal as they are momentous. Kobert- 
8011, with his honest horror of the 
innumerable corriiption.s wliidi, in the 
time of Leo X. ami Luther, brought 
about the Ibdormation — Sisnitmdi, 
with his natural detestation of a faitli 
which had urgeil on the dreadful cruel- 
ties of the crusade of the Albigenses, 
and liich produced the revocaiiou of 
the edict of Xaiite> — have alike ov^*- 
looked these important trutlus, so es- 
sential to a riglit under-’tandiiig of the 
historvofmoderuMicicty. 'I’hev.saw tiiat 
the arrogance and ol the lb>- 

man clergy' had ijr.xliiced innumerable 
evils in later time•^ : tliat their venality 
in rog.inl to imliilgenco^ and iil>us«‘ of 
absolution ‘had brought ndiidim ii->clf 
intodiftcredit ; that theab.*.ur<lau(l incre- 
dible tenets whieli they still atteinpt*‘d 
to force on mankind, had gone far to 
alienate tl^i intfllectual ttrongtli of 
modem Eurojie, during the last cen- 
tury, from their support. Sedng this, 
they' condemned it absolutely, for all 
times and in all places, 'fliey fell 
into the u.snal frror of men in rcasou- 
ing on former from their own times. 
They could not make tlie pa.st and 
the future predominate over the pre- 
• sent.*’ Tlicy felt the absardily' of 
mtiny of the legends wlii< li the de- 
vout Catholics received as undoubted 
truths, and they saw no use in perpe- 
tuating the belief in them ; and thence 
they conceived that they must always 
have been equally nn.scrviceabfc, 
forgetting that tlie eighteenth w'as nr>t 
the eighth century'; and that, during 
the dark ages, violence would liavfc 
riotexl without control, if, when rea^ 
sou was in abc^yance, knowdedge scan- 
ty, and military strength alone in esti- 
mation, superstition had not thrown 
its unseen fetters over the barbariaifs 
anris,* IJiey sltw that the Romish 


clergy, during A'c centuries, had la- 
boured stremicAsly, and often with 
the most frigmfui crueby’', to email 
indepenilonce of thought in innttera of 
faith, and chain the iimuaii mind to 
the |t‘nets, often ab.siird and errone- 
ous, of her Pupal c*n‘ed; and tliey 
forgot that, dui-ing live preceding ceii- 
tnrii's, the (‘hristiil church liad la- 
boureil as assiduously to establish the 
independence of lliought froinphv.^^'al 
coercion, and liad alone kept alive, 
during the inteiTegiiupi of reason, tho 
8 ]»arks of knowledge and the priii- 
cijiles of freedom. 

In the ^amc liberal and enlightened 
Sjurit (iiiizot views the feudal .<ystom, 
the next grand characteristic of mo- 
Hern times. 

** A deeisive pro<>f fliat, in the tenth 
century, the feudal syMeiii hail berunu* 
lu ees>-sary, atul was. in irutl». the only 
fioeial stato po'.siblo, i*. t(‘ bo tbuml in 
the umversality of iis luloption. 1 r»i- 
vers.illv, upon tin* eens.-tion of barbar- 
ism, the foinlal fonuv am'I’o :idopted. 
At file first nionuMit t>f barbari.in nm- 
que'<i, nu ti sa\\ oidv lli" triumph of 
chat*'-'. All uinty, all general ci\ili/a- 
tioti di’«t]»pt‘{LnMl ; on all siile.', was \een 
society falling into (lis«,olutu»n : and, in 
iu sttn^d, arising a inidtitiub* of brtle, 
oltscure, isohited eoiuniuniiie^. Tiub 
ap|>eai‘ed to all the rmitcrnporaries no- 
thing short r*f imoer.sal unarihy. 'I’he 
|ioeis,the chronifler.s of the tunc, \ lev ed 
It as the approncli of lln* end ol the 
world. It Mas. in tnilh, liie end of tlie 
ancient vvorld ; Iml the eoniineiieeinenl 
of a new one, placed on a bnanl b.isr., 
and with large means of social iiiipru^ e- 
ment and individual happiness. 

'* Then^it was that the feudal system 
became nece.ssary, inevitable. It, was 
the (»iily possible means of emerging 
from tho gimeral chaos. The whole t»f 
Europe, accordingly, at the same time 
adofiteii it. Even those portions of .so- 
ciety which w'<‘re most strangers, appa- 
rently, to that system, entered warmly 
into its .spirit, and were fain to .share in 
its protection. The crown, tho ehnreh, 
the cuinniiiniti<>s, were constrained to 
accommodato tliem.selveii» to it. The 
churche.s became suzerain or vni^sal ; 
the burgh.s had tindr lords and their 
ft'uars ; the monasteries and abbeys 
had their feudal retainers, ns well as 
the temporal baron.s. Royalty itself 
was disguised under the name of a 
feudal superior. Every thing was given 
■'^n fief ; not only lands, but certain 
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rights flowing from thm, as that of introduced — the importa^e of a , pro- 
cutting wood, fi.shoric.s, oi|thc like. 'I'lie pri<*tor, of fhe chief of a family, of a 
chur<'‘li niiido subinfeudations of their master, predominated over that of an 


casual ^e^elllles, as the dues on mar- 
riages, funerals, and baj)tisnis.” 

"riie establishment of tin* feudal sys- 
tem thus uuiver.sally in Kurope, pro- 
duced oin‘ eflecl, the inijaulaiice of 
wliieh ran hanlly be exaggerated. 
Hitherto the iiia.ss of inankhid had 
been coUccUmI under the niunieipiil 
institutions which liad been universal 
in anti<|uily, in eiiies, or MundcTcd in 
Aagabond hordes through I 1m‘ country. 
I’luh'r the feudal sv'.tein these, men 
lived isolated, t'acli iu his own ha- 
bitation, at a gn-at distance from 
eaeh other. A gbiiiee will show that* 
this single circum-'tanco niu-t have 
exercised on tlie chaiacter of society, 
and the e(»ur^e of civilization, tlie, so- 
cial ]irc]»on«lcrain-c *, tlic go\cnnueiit 
{»r "ocicty p.is.^i'd at vince liom the 
towns to tlie coiinirv — jirivali* took 
the lead of [uiblic pnijicrty — ]irivate 
])revail(‘(l oviT ]Mjbli« life. Such vva> 
tlu' lii'.t eOcet, and it vva> an etliM t 
purely material, of tlie eMablishment 
of the 1eud.il M.^teui. Ibit otluT et- 
feers. still more mati-rial, followed, of 
a mor.il kind, wlii< li have e\ercis(*d 
the ino'-t imp'll taut etfcit^ on tlu‘ 
Knro]U‘an nianuer" and miii.i. 

*■ The feudal proprii-t'W establidied 
hiiuseU' ill an istdat' d jtl.ice, whit'li, tor 
liih own protcttlitui, lie rendered sceiire. 
lie in ed llurii, v\ itli lli^ wife, hi^ (hil- 
dien, and a few Ibithfiil IVioTuU, who 


iridiv idual. 1‘Vom this situation arose an 
iiniiu list) feeling of sujieriority — a supe- 
riority poeuliar to the feudal ages, and 
t'litirely different from any thing which 
bad yet been evperieiieed in the world. 
I. ike the ftuidal lord, the Homan patri- 
eiaii was the bead of a family, a master^ 
a laiulford. He was, moreover, a roli- 
giof^ magistrate, a pontiff in the inte- 
rior of his family, lie was, moreover, 
a iiieuiher of tlje jiuinieipality in w'hieh 
his property was situated, and perhaps 
one of tin* august senate, which, in name 
at least, still ruled the empire. But 
all this importani^ and dignity was do- 
riv edfroin without — tlu* patrician shared 
it with the other memhers of his muni- 
cipality — with the corporation of which 
he formed a part. The importance of 
the feudal lord, again, was purely indivi- 
dual —tie owed nothing to another; all 
the pow<‘r he enjoyed emanated from 
biinsclf alone. What a feeling of indi- 
A idual eonseipience must such a situa- 
tion have inspired — what pride, what 
iiwideuce, must it have engendered in 
hi-^ iniiull -\bove him was no superior, 
of w bo•^e orders he was to be the mere 
interpreter or organ — around him were 
no etju.iU. No all-jiolverful iftunicijiulity 
inadf* In', wishes bend to its own — no 
superior autluirity exercised a control 
over his wishes: he knew no bridle on 
his iuelinalions, but ^be limits of bis 
povv er, or the iwesence of danger. 

“ aVuothcr consequence, hitherto not 
suflieienth attendetl to, but of vast hu- 


^ha^e<l his hospitalitv , and coutributeil portanee, flowed from thU society, 
to his dt feuc'e. AiMuud the easllc, in “ ’I'he i>ntriai'chal society, of which 
its viciiiifv, were <'stal)li>lie(l the farmers the Bible and the Oriental monuments 
and serfs who eiiln\aled hi« domain. In oUer the niodel, was the first comlnna- 
the niid.st of that iidVrior, but vet allied tiou of men. The chief of a tribe lived 
and protei ted tiopolation, religion plant- with his children, his relations, the dif- 
ed a eliureh, and introduced a priest, ferent generations who hav c assembled • 
lie vvas usually the chaplain of the around him. This was the situation of 
castle, ami at the same time the curate Abraham— of the pAtriareli.s : it is still 
of the village ; in subsequent .iges these that of the Arab tribes which perpetuate 
two cliaraeters were separated ; thevil- their manners. The tVun, of which re- 
lage pastor resided he.sidc Ids (‘hurch. mains still e.xist in tlu* mountains j 
This was the primitive feudal society — Scotland, and the s^pt of Ireland, g. 
the cradle, as it were, of the Eurvipcan modification of the putriarcbal 
and Christian w orld. it is the family of the chief, ex' 

“ From this state of things necesstirily during a succession of g^'*'®*‘*‘§ppend- 
arose a jirodigious siqieriority on (be forming a little aggregation^^ altach- 
part of the possessor of the fief, aliKc in ents, still iiiflueneed by the ^ same au- 
ids own eyes, and in the eyes of those . mente, and subjected was 

who surrounded him. The feeling thority. But the feudal' 
of individual importance, of personal very dilleront. Allm^ 
freedom, was (he ruling principle of it was yet in J 

savage life j but here a new feeling was liculai’s dissimilar. 


essential par- 

i di^ 


0 
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botwc^n its mcinhci^ the buiul of rela- and the gallantn' of modc'rn times ; they 
tiont»hip ; they were not of the same were but aii e^'Usion of the courtesy 
blood ; they ofteu tlid not speak tho and liabits or the castle. The word 
same language. The feuthil lord be- rourt^'jo/ shows it— it was in the roarf of 
longed to a foreign an<l conquering, his tl»c castle that the habits it tlenotes 
seris to a domestic and vanquished race, weri learned .” — (Lecture iv. 13, 17; 


Their employments were as > arious as 
their feelings and their traditions. 'J'hc 
lord lived in his cuttle, with his wife, 
)ti.> rhiklren, and ivhitions : the serfs tni 
tlie ( st.itf, of a ilidi-reut rnc(<, of differ- 
ent names, toiled in the cottages ar<»itCid. 
This ditVerence wtis prodigious — it exer- 
cised a most jHivverlid otV-'ct on tho 
domestic habits of modern Kuroj)o. It 
engendered the attachments td' liome : 
it brought Aviuuen into tlieir proper 
sphere in dome-tic lifiv 'rho little st*- 
CicTy orircenien, wlio lived in the inid^t 
<vi' an alien race in the castle, ucre all 
in all to each otlier. forum or 

theatres were at hand, whli tlu'ir eares 
or tin ir pleasures ; no city enjoyments 
were a counterpoise to the jilcasiire-* of 
country lit‘o. War and the chase broke 
in, it is true, griev ously at times, upon 
this scene of domestic peace. Hut 'var 
and the chn^e <*oul(l not Ja.st for evtr; 
jiml, III thelon*' intervals of undisturbed 
rcj»o>je, family attachments funned the 
chief solace of fMe. Thus it mjis that 
woMi.N ut qiun d their ]>ni'ainuuut intlu- 
enco — tlicutc the- mauiiers of chivalry. 


Cii'iVi zution Eurvjt£enne.) 

Wc have exhausted, perliaps ex- 
ceeded, olir limits ; and w^e have only 
extracted a few of the most Sriking 
idetis from the first hundred pages of 
one of tiiiizot’s works — t\z uno tihee 
otHfHS. The tninslution of them has 
lM‘en an agreeable oo'ciipation for a 
few evenings ; but they an akc one 
mournful impression — the voice which 
uttered <o many noble and enlighten«-i 
sentiments is now' silent ; the genius 
w'hieh once east abroad light on the 
hi.storv of man. i'* lost in tlie \<>rti‘.x 
of present jiolities. The philosopher, 
the historian, are merged in the staie-v- 
inan — the in^itnu'tor of all in the 
governor (»f one generation. (IreaL 
as have bemi iii> •'ei vice*!, brilliant his 
eoiii'M* in the r.ew eareei* into which 
be liUsS bci'U lunneluMl. it is a« nothing 
com]>:in*d to tliat w hich be lias left ; 
for the one confers present distinction, 
the other immort il fame. 
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